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SOME  AMERICAN  RIDER*! 

BY  COLONEL  THEODORE  AYRAULT  DODGE,  U.  S.  A. 

SbeconH  9aper.  \ 


PREVIOUS  to  our  civil  war  the  lack  of 
knowledge  abroad  with  regal'd  to  the 
United  States  was  singular.  We  were 
ignored  in  the  economy,  of  natiqns,  in  $ie 
schools  and  society  of  the  Old  World,,  as 
of  no  importance.  To  most  people  Amer- 
ica was  as  yet  undiscovered.  Only  the 
most  advanced  thinkers  had  divined  that 
we  were  working  out  the  problem  of  the 
future.  To  see  their  countries  become 
Americanized  was  the  nightmare  of  rulers, 
as  it  is  now  the  dream  of  the  more  intejlb 
gent  of  the  peoples.  The  blot  of  slavery 
was  still  upon  us,  and  we  were  numerical; 
ly  among  the  smaller  nations.  When, 
sent  to  a monastic  school  in  Belgium  at 
the  age  of  ten,  I was  led  into  the  Petite 
Cour  and  introduced  by  the  Pere  Supe- 
rieur  to  the  crowd  of  eagerly  expectant 
boys,  “Tenez,  mes  enfants,  voila  votre 
nouveau  camarade,  le  jeune  Americain!” 
I well  remember  a fair-faced  lad  (he  was 
son  of  a banished  Polish  noble), who  went 
up  to  the  father  and  plucked  him  by  his 
skirt,  with,  “Mais,  mon  pere,  il  est  blanc 
comme  nous.’'  His  keen  disappointment 
at  my  not  being  black,  for  he  had  never 
seen  a negro,  he  always  rather  laid  up 
against  me.  And  when  later  I attended 
the  Friedrich-Werder’schen  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin,  the  only  two  ideas  I could  ever 
find  that  boys  of  my  age  had  assimilated 
of  the  shreds  and  patches  they  had  been 
taught  about  America  were  Niagara  and 
slavery.  How  much  did  a Massachusetts 
Ja<l  who  had  left  home  in  his  first  decade 
know  about  slavery,  or  how  many,  in 
those  stage  coach  days,  had  been  to  the 
Great  Falls  ? “ Ach,  du  bist  kein  Ameri- 

kaner/*  my  playmates  would  exclaim, 
wenn  <lu  Niagara  nicht  gesehen  hast !” 


imagining,  no  doubt,  that  this  world- 
famed  cataract  was  at  every  man’s  back 
door.  And  my  never  even  having  seen  a 
slave  stamped  me  still  more  an  impostor. 

This  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans concerning  us  was,  however,  in  no 
wise  more  curious,  and  was  much  less 
culpable,  than  our  own  ignorance  of  to- 
day respecting  our  South- American  neigh- 
bors, despite  even  tjie  Pan-Americans. 
How  many  of  us  can  tell  the  form  of 
government  of  half  the  South-American 
states,. or  their  geographical  features  or 
limits,,  or  their  chiefs  products,  or  their 
population  or  climate  or  capital  cities, 
unles£;he  is  still  in  the  grammar-school  ? 

Our  civil  war  wrought  a change.  We 
hewpd  ourselves  into  notice  by  doughty 
blows,  Yet  were  the  most  conservative 
among  the  military  autocrats  of  Europe 
unwilling,  till  toward  the  very  end,  to 
iook  upon  us  in  any  other  light  than  as 
armed  mobs,  and  even  in  the  war  of  ’66 
they  declined  to  profit  by  our  experience. 
But  by  1870  the  Germans,  with  their  keen 
instinct  for  war  and  more  numerous  ties 
with  the  States,  had  adopted  many  of  the 
methods  we  had  first  devised,  and  to-day 
not  only  are  our  campaigns  studied  as 
samples  (of  good  and  bad  alike,  as  all 
campaigns  must  be),  but  fair  justice  is 
done  to  our  actual  merit  in  the  province 
of  war,  and  to  the  exceptional  ability  of 
some  American  generals. 

Among  other  ideas  they  have  borrow- 
ed from  the  versatility  of  our  cavalry 
arm.  Cavalry  which  fought  on  foot  had 
been  sneered  at  for  generations.  It  could 
not,  said  the  beaux  sabreurs, be  even  good 
mounted  infantry.  A cavalryman  of  this 
ilk  must  44 ride  like  a hinfantry  liadju- 
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tant.’r  He  was  of  hybrid  growth,  neither 
flesh,  fish,  nor  good  red  herring;  and  this 
though  history,  among  other  instances, 
shows  us  that  Alexanders  Companions 
dismounted  and  took  in  trench  men  ts  from 
which  his  phalanx  had  recoiled,  while  no 
body  of  five  thousand  cavalry  ever  held 
its  own  in  pitched  battle  so  long  by  vir- 
tue of  repeated  and  vigorous  charges,  and 
with  such  heavy  Josses,  as  the  Companions 
at  the  Hydaspes.  We  Americans  were 
wiser;  our  cavalry  was  well  suited  to  our 
needs,  and  when  it  became  worthy  the 
name  was  singularly  effective  on  our  pe- 
culiar terrain.  Our  Western  cavalry  is 
now  the  pattern  of  the  cavalry  of  the  fu- 
ture. Even  Prussia  is  about  to  abolish  its 
cuirassiers,  whose  uniform  Bismarck  has 
so  long  honored,  and  cavalry  will  soon 
become  largely  irregular,  if  a regular  dra- 
goon who  mostly  skirmishes  on  foot  and 
rarely  charges  in  the  saddle  may  be  so 
dubbed. 

Our  frontier  cavalryman  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  an  irregular.  The  irregular 
horseman  of  all  ages  was  recruited  from 
among  roving,  unintelligent  classes,  aud 
had,  except  in  his  own  peculiar  province, 
as  plentiful  a lack  of  good  as  he  had  a su- 
perabundance of  bad  qualities.  Our  troop- 
er is  intelligent,  and  trained  in  the  hard- 
est of  schools.  Few  civilians,  who  find 
it  so  easy  to  criticise  the  operations  of  the 
army  in  the  West,  would  make  much  of  a 
success  in  hunting  a band  of  a few  hun- 
dred Indians  in  a pathless  wilderness  or 
a waterless  desert  bigger  than  New  York 
and  New  England  combined.  And  yet, 
thus  handicapped,  what  splendid  work 
our  cavalry  has  done!  While  one  civil 
department  of  the  government  has  for 
years  been  busy  sowing  the  seeds  of  strife 
and  furnishing  the  red  man  arms  of  pre- 
cision, the  best  of  cartridges  and  plenty 
of  them,  how  ably  our  handful  of  blue- 
coats,  under  orders  of  another,  have  man- 
aged to  quell  the  Indian  uprisings!  A 
force  of  fifty  thousand  men  constantly  on 
foot  would  have  been  none  too  great  to  do 
justice  to  our  Indian  problem  since  the 
war;  the  actual  force  lias  been  less  than  a 
third  of  this  number.  Let  whoso  is  tempt- 
ed to  criticise  the  army  make  himself  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  deeds  of  heroism 
of  the  past  twenty  years  b}r  our  soldiers 
on  the  Plains.  Criticism  blenches  before 
their  recital.  But  the  soldier  is  no  boast- 
er. You  must  seek  his  story  from  other 
lips  than  his. 


When  in  the  field,  the  cavalryman  is 
allowed  some  latitude  in  suiting  his  dr^ss 
to  his  own  ideas  of  comfort,  while  kept 
within  certain  regulation  bounds.  It  is 
thus  our  artist  has  represented  him.  He 
is  apt  to  wear  a soft  hat — there  is  no  bet- 
ter campaigning  hat  than  the  slouch,  as 
thousands  of  old  soldiers  can  testify — and 
boots  ad  lib.;  his  uniform  is  patterned  on 
his  own  individuality  after  a few  days’ 
march.  His  enormous  saddle-bags  are 
much  better  filled  at  the  start  than  at  the 
finish,  and  a couple  of  canteens  and  the 
indispensable  tin  cup  are  slung  at  the 
cantle.  His  sabre  he  considers  less  useful 
than  a revolver,  and  in  a charge  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  latter  be  not  by  far 
the  preferable  weapon.  Against  Indians 
it  certainly  is  so,  for  while  your  Indian 
is  occasionally  heroic  beyond  what  the 
white  man  ever  dreams,  as  a rule  he  is 
cowardly  beyond  belief,  and  you  can  rare- 
ly reach  him  with  the  naked  blade.  Cor- 
nered or  frenzied  by  superstition  or  pas- 
sion or  tribal  pride,  his  constancy  is  mar- 
vellous; in  open  fight  he  will  often  shirk 
danger  like  the  veriest  poltroon. 

No  experience  the  trooper  could  possi- 
bly have  could  be  a better  training  than 
Indian  warfare,  and  at  the  end  of  his  en- 
listment the  intelligent  cavalryman  has 
perhaps  no  equal  as  a light  dragoon.  He 
labors  under  some  serious  disadvantages. 
His  horse  is  an  American,  i.  e.,  one  which 
comes  from  the  States,  and  is  in  no  wise 
allied  to  the  bronco.  This  horse  is  larger 
and  stronger,  but  less  hardy,  needs  to  be 
acclimated,  and  never  can  acquire  the  old 
hard  stomach  of  the  Plains  pony.  Used 
to  grain,  he  more  speedily  breaks  down 
under  lack  of  forage,  and  he  is  vastly 
overweighted.  The  cavalry  pack  is  very 
heavy  for  pursuit  of  a foe  who  has  nothing 
but  his  own  precious  carcass  to  transport, 
and  never  spares  his  ponies,  as  the  soldier 
must  his  horse.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  California  horse  be  tried,  and  in 
the  Southwest  this  has  been  done,  but 
without  such  results  as  to  satisfy  all  au- 
thorities. The  Californ  ia  horse  is  small — 
fourteen  and  a half  to  fifteen  hands — weighs 
under  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  cannot 
well  carry  a heavy  trooper  and  pack  whose 
weight  overruns  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds.  But  given  light  men  of  not  ex- 
ceeding a hundred  and  forty  pounds,  re- 
cruited in  the  Southwest,  given  a pack  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  limits, this  horse  would 
be  of  greatest  utility.  He  is  acclimated, 
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has  the  much-enduring  stomach  of  the  old 
stock,  is  more  active,  and  does  not  so  soon 
get  used  up. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances — that 
the  cavalry  recruit  is  often  a city-bred  lad, 
who  knows  practically  nothing  about  a 
horse,  and  has  to  be  taught  it  all  ; that  he 
is  employed  too  much  on  duties  which 
unfit  him  for  his  work;  that  he  as  well  as 
his  horse  has  to  be  acclimated ; and  that 
the  whole  business  which  is  new  to  him  is 
an  old  story  to  the  Indian — it  is  astonish- 
ing how  well  he  does.  His  performances 
reflect  unlimited  credit  upon  his  superiors. 

Our  cavalry  seat  in  its  best  form  is  per- 
haps as  good  as  can  be.  For  long  inarches 
the  saddle  is  comfortable,  and  the  leathers 
are  of  about  the  proper  length  for  the  work. 
It  is  neither  the  one  extreme  nor  the  other. 
You  see  some  cavalrymen  with  stirrups 
altogether  too  long;  but  the  well-trained 
United  States  trooper  has  as  good  a seat 
as  any  rider  can  have.  With  some  com- 
mands it  is  usual  to  girth  a horse  far  back, 
so  as  to  get  the  saddle  well  away  from  the 
withers,  much  as  they  do  in  most  foreign 
armies,  and  thus  save  the  weight  from 
bearing  too  much  on  the  fore  quarters; 
but  the  usefulness  of  the  habit  is  still  an 
open  question. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing. The  skill  of  the  soldier  is  measured 
by  his  performance.  It  is  no  doubt  natu- 
ral that  we  Americans  should  be  a nation 
of  army  haters,  but  it  is  pity  that  for  the 
scruple  of  thanks  our  little  regular  army 
ever  gets  there  should  be  so  many  ounces 
of  grumbling.  Uncle  Sam  has  no  public 
servants  who  work  so  faithfully  and  en- 
dure such  hardships  and  danger.  Why 
should  we  sixty-five  million  Americans 
still  harbor  an  inherited  rancor  against 
thirty  thousand  of  our  own  countrymen 
because  they  professionally  wear  a uni- 
form? The  volunteers  were  always  the 
pets  of  the  nation ; the  regulars  came  in 
for  more  than  their  share  of  abuse.  And 
yet  what  generals  won  our  battles  ? What 
troops  stood  such  decimation  ? That  a 
volunteer  deserves  a certain  credit  beyond 
a regular  for  equal  service  no  one  will  be 
found  to  dispute ; but  let  us  not  forget  the 
one  in  the  services  of  the  other. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  horsemanship, 
say  you?  True;  but  let  us  quote  some 
isolated  facts,  quite  apart  from  the  civil 
war,  to  show  that  our  cavalrymen  on  Ind- 
ian service  have  stout  hearts  under  their 
army  blue  as  well  as  stout  seats  in  the 


saddle,  and  earn  credit  for  them  both. 
Mention  need  not  be  made  of  the  risk  ev- 
ery scouting  party  or  detachment  runs  of 
perishing  in  an  Indian  ambush,  like  Cus- 
ter or  Forsyth;  nor  of  frightful  marches 
of  many  days  with  the  thermometer  at 
forty  degrees  below  zero,  like  the  com- 
mand of  Henry.  Let  us  look  at  some 
good  distance  riding,  for  it  is  in  this  that 
our  men  excel.  General  Merritt  in  1879 
rode  with  a battalion  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry 
to  the  relief  of  Payne,  and  covered  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  from  11  A.M., 
October  2d,  to  5.30  P.M.,  October  5th — two 
days  and  six  hours — accompanied  by  a 
battalion  of  infantry  in  wagons,  which 
much  retarded  the  march.  He  arrived  on 
the  scene  in  good  order  and  ready  for  a 
fight.  Single  couriers  had  ridden  in  over 
the  same  distance  from  Thornburg’s  com- 
mand during  the  previous  two  or  three 
days  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Cap- 
tain F.  S.  Dodge  marched  his  command  on 
the  same  occasion  eighty  miles  in  sixteen 
hours.  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry,  marched  his  troop  seventy  miles 
in  twelve  hours — 6 a.m.  to  6 P.M — and 
came  in  fresh;  and  double  that  distance 
has  been  made  from  10  a.m.  till  5 P.M. 
next  day.  In  1870  four  men  of  Company 
H,  First  Cavalry,  bore  despatches  from 
Fort  Harney  to  Fort  Warner, one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  over  a bad  road — twenty 
of  it  sand — with  little  and  bad  water,  in 
twenty-two  hours,  eighteen  and  a half  of 
which  actual  inarching  time.  The  horses, 
were  in  such  good  condition  at  the  end  of 
the  ride  that  after  one  day’s  rest  the  men 
started  back,  and  made  the  home  trip  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  miles  a day.  In  1880, 
Lieutenant  Robertson,  First  Cavalry,  rode 
from  Fort  Lapwai  to  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
one  hundred  aud  two  miles,  over  the  snow, 
deep  in  places,  in  twenty-three  and  a half 
hours;  and  starting  next  morning,  rode 
back  in  two  days.  These  are  but  a few 
out  of  scores  of  equal  performances.  The 
keen  appreciation  of  pace  and  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  animals  ridden  in  such  feats  is 
marked.  Men  who  can  do  work  like  this 
and  come  in  fresh  must  be  consummate 
horsemen. 

In  constant  association  with  the  cav- 
alryman comes  that  most  faithful  ser- 
vant— the  only  good  Indian  except  a dead 
one— the  Indian  scout.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these  men  en- 
listed in  the  army,  and  many  more  have 
been  temporarily  in  service.  The  enlist- 
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and  for  this  style  of  saddle  they  ride  with 
rather  too  short  a stirrup  to  suit  our  no- 
tions. Their  seat  is  akin  to  the  English 
military  seat.  On  a trot  they  pound,  as 
with  such  short  stirrups  they  cannot  well 
avoid  doing.  The  seat  of  the  United  States 
soldier  is  apparently  contrasted  to  theirs, 
and  each  method  not  only  has  its  advo- 
cates, but  producesin  many  individuals  the 
best  of  horsemanship.  The  seat  of  this 
rider  gives  him  a purchase  with  the  thigh, 
the  inside  of  the  knee,  and  when  he  closes 
his  legs,  as  he  must  in  the  ranks,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  calf.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  old  saw  of  “ ’ands  and  ’eels  low, 
’ead  and  ’eart’igh,”  under  which  so  many 
splendid  horsemen  have  grown  up — ex- 
cept that  his  bridle  hand  is  raised  by  the 
blanket  roll  or  carbine. 

But  the  world  seems  to  be  sliding  into 
other  notions.  The  English  cross-coun- 
try rider  of  to-day  lias  his  foot  no  more 
than  level  when  at  rest,  and  keeps  his  toe 
well  down  when  in  motion.  This  has 
partly  come  about  from  the  trick  of  hold- 
ing the  stirrup  in  place  when  leaping, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Briton, 
even  after  hounds,  does  not  ride  with 
leathers  as  short  as  years  ago.  We  used 
to  hear,  particularly  during  our  war, 
many  an  Old  Countryman  ridicule  the 
American  cavalry  seat,  because  our  men 
hang  their  toes  when  in  the  saddle,  rather 
than  depress  their  heels  as  her  Majesty's 


troopers  do.  But  the  variation  between 
the  two  soldiers  is  not  great.  Their  seat 
is  otherwise  nearly  alike.  Make  a com- 
posite photograph  of  five  hundred  Amer- 
ican, and  another  of  five  hundred  British 
troopers,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
three  lines  which  establish  the  seat,  the 
backbone,  the  thigh-bone,  and  the  shank- 
bone,  will  lie  with  small  variation  upon 
each  other.  The  low-carried  toe  merely 
gives  the  appearance  of  a straighter  leg. 
There  is  practically  the  same  seat.  One 
advantage  of  “heels  down”  is  that  it 
lends  a bit  more  gripping  power  to  the 
upper  muscle  of  the  calf;  but  to  gain  the 
ankle  play  which  is  essential  to  comfort- 
able riding  with  long  stirrups,  the  foot 
should  be  level,  so  as  to  yield  as  much  up 
as  down  motion.  Neither  extreme  is  ben- 
eficial. Though  an  advocate  of  the  old- 
fashioned  seat,  many  wonderful  riders 
with  toes  pendent  have  taught  me  that 
this  style  has  its  advantages.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  the  bareback  seat  than 
the  other,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  civilized  equestrians  ride  with  toe  rath- 
er than  heel  depressed. 

The  Canadian  Mounted  Police  is  one 
of  the  most  efficient  organizations  which 
exist;  and  it  accomplishes  its  purpose 
because  it  is  not  interfered  with.  Its 
work  tells  and  is  appreciated,  as  the  much 
harder  and  more  dangerous  duties  of  our 
cavalry  are  not. 


PETER  IBBETSON.* 

BY  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

9avt  .f  frit. 


INTRODUCTION. 

11HE  writer  of  this  singular  autobiogra- 
. phy  was  my  cousin,  who  died  at  the 

Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  which 

he  had  been  an  inmate  three  years. 

He  had  been  removed  thither  after  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  homicidal 
mania  (which  fortunately  led  to  no  seri- 
ous consequences)  from  Jail,  where 

he  had  spent  twenty-five  years,  having 
been  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  for  the  murder  of , his  rela- 

tive. 

He  had  been  originally  sentenced  to 
death. 

* The  right  of  translation  is  reserved. 


It  was  at Lunatic  Asylum  that  he 

wrote  these  memoirs,  and  I received  the 
MS.  soon  after  his  decease,  with  the  most 
touching  letter,  appealing  to  our  early 
friendship,  and  appointing  me  his  litera- 
ry executrix. 

It  was  his  wish  that  the  story  of  his  life 
should  be  published  just  as  he  had  writ- 
ten it. 

I have  found  it  unadvisable  to  do  this. 
It  would  revive,  to  no  useful  purpose,  an 
old  scandal,  long  buried  and  forgotten, 
and  thereby  give  pain  or  annoyance  to 
people  who  are  still  alive. 

Nor  does  his  memory  require  rehabil- 
itation among  those  who  knew  him,  or 
knew  anything  of  him— the  only  people 
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really  concerned.  His  dreadful  deed  has 
long  been  condoned  by  all  (and  they  are 
many)  who  knew  the  provocation  he  had 
received  and  the  character  of  the  man 
who  had  provoked  him. 

On  mature  consideration,  and  with  ad- 
vice, I resolved  (in  order  that  his  dying 
wishes  should  not  be  frustrated  altogeth- 
er) to  publish  the  memoir  with  certain  al- 
terations and  emendations. 

I have  nearly  everywhere  changed  the 
names  of  people  and  places;  suppressed 
certain  details,  and  omitted  some  pas- 
sages of  his  life  (most  of  the  story  of  his 
school  days,  for  instance,  and  that  of  his 
brief  career  as  a private  in  the  Horse 
Guards)  lest  they  should  too  easily  lead 
to  the  identification  and  annoyance  of 
people  still  alive,  for  he  is  strongly  person- 
al at  times,  and  perhaps  not  always  just; 
and  some  other  events  I have  carefully 
paraphrased  (notably  his  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey),  and  given  for  them  as  careful  an 
equivalent  as  I could  manage  without  too 
great  a loss  of  verisimilitude. 

I may  as  well  state  at  once  that,  allow- 
ing for  these  alterations,  every  incident 
of  his  natural  life  as  described  by  himself 
is  absolutely  true,  to  the  minutest  detail, 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

For  the  early  part  of  it  — the  life  at 
Passy  he  describes  with  such  affection — I 
can  vouch  personally;  I am  the  Cousin 
“Madge”  to  whom  he  once  or  twice  re- 
fers. 

I well  remember  the  genial  abode  where 
he  lived  with  his  parents  (my  dear  uncle 
and  aunt);  and  the  lovely  “Madame  Se- 
raskier,”  and  her  husband  and  daughter, 
and  their  house,  “ Parva  sed  Apta,”  and 
“ Major  Duquesnois,”  and  the  rest. 

And  although  I have  never  seen  him 
since  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  his 
parents  died,  and  he  went  to  London  (as 
most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  abroad),  I 
received  occasional  letters  from  him. 

I have  also  been  able  to  obtain  much 
information  about  him  from  others,  espe- 
cially from  a relative  of  the  late  ‘‘Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lintot,”  who  knew  him  well, 
and  from  several  officers  in  his  regiment 
who  remembered  him;  also  from  the 
“Vicar’s  daughter,”  whom  he  met  at 
“Lady  Cray’s,”  and  who  perfectly  recol- 
lects the  conversation  she  had  with  him 
at  dinner,  his  sudden  indisposition,  and 
his  long  interview  with  the  “Duchess  of 
Towers,”  under  the  ash-tree  next  morn- 
ing; she  was  one  of  the  croquet  players. 


He  was  the  most  beautiful  boy  I ever 
saw,  and  so  charming,  lively,  and  amia- 
ble that  everybody  was  fond  of  him.  He 
had  a horror  of  cruelty,  especially  to  an- 
imals (quite  singular  in  a boy  of  his  age), 
and  was  very  truthful  and  brave. 

According  to  all  accounts  (and  from  a 
photograph  in  my  possession),  he  grew 
up  to  be  as  handsome  as  a man  can  well 
be,  a personal  gift  which  he  seems  to  have 
held  of  no  account  whatever,  though  he 
thought  so  much  of  it  in  others.  But  he 
also  became  singularly  shy  and  reserved 
in  manner,  over- diffident  and  self -dis- 
trustful ; of  a melancholy  disposition,  lov- 
ing solitude,  living  much  alone,  and  tak- 
ing nobody  into  his  confidence;  and  yet 
inspiring  both  affection  and  respect.  For 
he  seems  to  have  always  been  thoroughly 
gentleman  like  in  speech,  bearing,  man- 
ner, and  aspect. 

It  is  possible,  although  he  does  not  say 
so,  that  having  first  enlisted,  and  then  en- 
tered upon  a professional  career  under 
somewhat  inauspicious  conditions,  he  felt 
himself  to  have  fallen  away  from  the  so- 
cial rank  (such  as  it  was)  that  belonged 
to  him  by  birth;  and  he  may  have  found 
his  associates  uncongenial. 

His  old  letters  to  me  are  charmingly 
open  and  effusive. 

Of  the  lady  whom  (keeping  her  title 
and  altering  her  name)  I have  called  the 
“Duchess  of  Towers,”  I find  it  difficult  to 
speak.  That  they  only  met  twice,  and  in 
the  way  he  describes,  is  a fact  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is  also  indubitable  that  he  received  in 
Newgate, on  the  morning  after  his  sentence 
to  death,  an  envelope  containing  violets, 
and  the  strange  message  he  mentions; 
both  letter  and  violets  are  in  my  posses- 
sion,and  the  words  are  in  her  handwriting: 
about  that  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  she  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  almost  immediate- 
ly after  my  cousin’s  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, and  lived  in  comparative  retirement 
from  the  world,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
went  suddenly  mad  twenty -five  years 

later,  in  Jail,  a few  hours  after  her 

tragic  death,  and  before  he  could  possibly 
have  heard  of  it  by  the  ordinary  channels; 

and  that  he  was  sent  to  Asylum, 

where,  after  his  frenzy  had  subsided,  he 
remained  for  many  days  in  a state  of  sui- 
cidal melancholia;  until,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  he  rose  one  morning  in  high  spirits, 
and  apparently  cured  of  all  serious  symp- 
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toms  of  insanity r,  • &<>  ’.Vie  remained  hnti!  Tb^v  ccmsiiiute  a otysfcecy  into  winch  I 
his death  It  was  (hiring'  (ho  last  year  of  have  not  d;utai  to  pry . 

his  life  that  hi*  wrote  lus  auu-sbio^^apliiy/iu  From  pa pers.  bidm-iging  to  hath  f have 
Froodi- ami  Eiig'lhJi  been  able  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the 

' ’ilo*r& .fc-  ■nlrp  ti&*l  t&V • • Sf0\  disoov.erb‘d/.  of  S^k1^' 

rug  ail  t be  oirc lon'xi-Rn ees  into  considers  iswnt  from  a cotiiiuon  Fee-tick 
thm,  thai  even  xw  great  a lath  , fbe  friend  -whose  name  I haw  but  sliehth  mpdiBrd; 
of  'juetus  and  rruj uvsc.es,  Mu*  tearer  of  a and  the (ttnbtkuwvf  whom  still  lingers  ||j 
high  title  and  an:  (Uhstrioas  \ £h<y~v*  l)«|ianfemetii  dr  • 1 ’TUa Wr:  VH&i  iH^*; 

'CfrloWat>tl  far  hey  beamy  hp<I  ehuetHi*  cd  • where  -site  wai*  >.  fumnns  pA^ou  h 
blameless  repute,  atnl  rum  of  Uu  most  ugO\  and  her  violin,  & ya.fiiabtn  -‘ Aif&iV 
popular  women  in  English  sooiet  y.  standd  m>vr  belongs  to  nie. 

yet  haw  e«mcmv*h  a v«?ry  nami  regiinl . Of  the  oho  hatura!  part,  of  his  story  I 
. for  toy  poor  <*o«j<’m ;.  indeed,  it  wv as  a o will  .not  H&y  uoR'b 
open  secret  m the  family  of  * I.x>r4 tCVity/'  It  is,  of  noprse,  u fact  that  ho  had  Her, 

that  i?h<?  bail  4ooc  >tb  But  for  them  absolutely  amlk>  A?  1 ^peamnoe,,  tPypJi* 
would  love  taken  the  whom  no  add  inu>  IfJ-y  inline  before  be  wrote;  lr&  life.- 
her  con !hb*no\  There  swiiis  to  have  been  a ddFeavnw 

After  Ubr  dy^tli  xhe  kft  him  what  of  h$!iiP?b the? 
money  had  come  to  her  from  her  father,  kpthoritio*  of  the  psylni.v*  as  to  whether 
which  he  disposed  of  for  charitable  eiak:  ho  was  niful  iiffcev  f he  aruir  but  veo.  via* 
ami  an  immerise  quuniilyof  MK.  hi  vy  phoi  bod  period  Of  his  brief  aiiavk  bad  *0>ied 
a .- rypie.-r  wbmh  is  evidently  hEmimui  •':•  Whiebevt  r :ua\  have  bwn  thc  ea^  I, 
with  t'hiit  be  Used  lord  self  ai  the  amp;«t?i.-  wm  at  iy>as  t omn  > mWi  of  hi  lev;  that  he 
flops  In  put  under  i mourner  abb*  sketches  no  ta>ni  aliens  and  jhovpughiy  hobeved  in 
lie  was  meowed  to  make  dumm  bis  ho  M the  extraordupiry  iaeiiVu]  ex  fieri  euee  ho 
|>Orhpi;. . hiws  revealed.  . . T 5 ;• 

her  intereM  ami  HO  doubt,  tbrouc'b  tov  \l  the  r^P.  Of  he\ug  thought  to  share 
own  brood  eomluciv -was*  rendered  as  hpar*  his  iu?v!lnyss  - i!  be  ieo\  mad  — i wdi  i;ei 
i5ii>V^  to  iVim  us  p»vs«ilder  Thhst^  sktde.ht^:  ;e}:tid^  • jVfpf  hhe.  heitfe.vy 

{ yiditcl*  are  very  eydraordinavy) .-••Aiftl  lu'C  hih)  t.<^  have  b^n-  .^ine<  aiui  io  ha^  idhi 
Graces  are  now  in  my  a}l  UmiHgh  > ' -:;yy.;Vy:y 

. " ’ • - : V"/*  ' • e v %M>m  Pbi^isgT.  *>; 


\ JiAve  het>h  tor  mhhy  yhurs  up  object 
of  pity  i f »i ‘ 1 , w)'i-o _<i v>e:r '. ^f.5^ y i^.' 

me  a J hooeht- • to  aji  .but  ohr/  -Yei  of  alt 
thftt livfldL  oh  this  earth  I liar.«  \m*ta 
per liii  and  most  pri  v ile^rd . 

us  that  reudei-  will  distajvei  irheper.se- 
\ ^r»  r.  p>  ilu*  end. 

My  piuier  and  ruy  inner  life  Via ve  fc^e;n.. 
as  (he  very  jjole-s-^suaidete  und  if  at  the 
*de v\»n t}|  Venn*  I huve  jiintie  up  nyv  mind 
to  art  re  tnysPuy  totheworUL  it  is  Hot  in 
Prd er  to  rehahi  *h  uiysbf  f hi  the  Ay es  OF 
TftV"  fidlmy  iumr  defc^dy  .iis  I valne  ihetr 
ppdd  ojHporpd.  (or  \ leave  always  loved 
them  .oid  wished  tWvn  wtdl.  and  would 
him  4 iey  yoral  wdi  and  win  1 heirs, 

it  l-b.i!  were  p<*s:Mtde. 

; Hhbre  I have 

Cob  lid  ^ my-' ' '’ hi^he dy ' hpctysjhi*?. 1 to  HI  1 
Wm  tea:  . heller  Vmn.ed  and  l;etirr 

ihem  to  (a <*  hcHcr  pMv- 
po^V,  b' ,.  Ibjhithl  ■ Ik -l  ht>  v ; AVoey  ’ a ud ' 

v ;:^t'f  :_ihm(k fhd . ’ < w-hott/iiuyA;  -.t,  ha 
^'iveu  thAm  HuY  1 Before  1’ •yAn.da- 


| AM  hut  u po<Jr  syn he.  id 
■ v • ; yeHud  i 1 1 thA  - -ordVt  of 

f h a*  »d-  ph  the 

cuHiyHtcd  vender  i:)l  hiip^h 

[.:  ..;>ve  OUCf  ’ • 1 i lib  donhl  V‘U  ; SuOM  fmO 

out  lot4  hnnsfilF. 
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able  charm,  that  personal  reminiscences 
have  for  the  person  principally  concern 
ed,  and  which  he  cannot  hope  to  impart 
however  keenly 
he  may  feel  it, 
without  gifts  and 

advantages  that  JHH 

have  been  denied  V7-  JBH 

tome  ? 

And  this  leads  /£'$$} 

me  to  apologise  /% 

for  the  egotism  • v> 

of  this  Memoir,  , 

which  is  but  an  - 
introduction  to  £%  % F t j > | i 
another  and  Ion-  Q V 

ger  one  that  I gijSffl 

hope  to  publish 

later*  To  write  ’ .V  ^ 

a story  of  para- 
mount impor- 
tance to  man- 
kind. it  is  true, 
hut  all  about 
one’s  outer  and  one's  inner  self,  to  do  this 
without  seeming  somewhat  egotistical,  re- 
quires something  akin  to  genius — and  I 
am  but  a poor  scribe. 


A STRANGE,  HUGE,  TOP- HEAVY  VEHICLE. 


with  butterflies  and  dragon-flies  and  bum- 
blebees, that  I began  my  conscious  exist- 
ence with  the  ] uippiest  day  of  all  my  out- 
er life. 

It  is  true  that  I had  vague  memories 
(with  many  a blank  between)  of  a dingy 
house  in  the  heart  of  London,  in  a long 
street,  of  desolating  straightness,  that  led 
to  a dreary  square  and  back  again,  and 
nowhere  else  For  me;  and  then  of  a trou- 
bled and  exciting  journey  that  seemed  of 
jumbled  days  and  nights.  I could  recall 
the  blue  stage  coach  with  the  four  tall, 
thin,  brown  horses,  so  quiet  and  modest 
and  well  behaved:  the  red  coated  guard 
and  his  horn;  the  red  faced  driver  and 
his  husky  voice  and  many  capes.  Then 
the  steamer  with  its  glisten ing  deck,  so 
beautiful  arid  white  it  seemed  quite  a des- 
ecration to  walk  upon  it—  this  spotlessness 
did  not  fast  very  long;  and  then  two 
w ooden  piers  with  a light  bouse  on  each, 
and  a quay,  and  blue- bloused  workmen 


*'  CbmVien  j'ai  douce  souvenance 
Du  joH  lieu  de  moo  ei*fauce!?- 

These  quaint  lines  have  been  running 
in  my  head  at  intervals  through  nearly 
all  ray  outer  life,  like  an  oft-recurring 
burden  iu  an  endless  ballad  — sadly  mo- 
notonous, alas!  the  ballad,  which  is  mine; 
sweetly  monotonous  the  burden,  which  is 
by  Chateaubriand. 

I sometimes  think  that  to  feel  the  full 
significance  of  this  refrain  one  must  have 
passed  one's  childhood  in  sunny  Prance, 
where  it  was  written,  and  the  remainder 
of  one’s  existence  in  mere  London  — or 
worse  than  mere  London — as  has  been 
the  case  with  me.  If  I had  spent  all  my 
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ainJ  if3iMog-ged  little  soldiers  with  ' mb;v  From  the  coupe  where  I sa<i  wit h liny  fu 
laches.  uml  barek H-iuTwomeb.  all  tlier  and  morher  l could  n\ateh  thhth  \vyil 
vpeakkey  it  lifjugusig*.  t|iat  1 knew  a>  veil  , as  tin  -y  .'.ted  i\$  through  dusty  rowds  M ill) 
to  the  other  commoner  language  i hud  endle^  apple  trees  o>r  poplars  on  eit) \ey 
left  behind  , mu  which th<ul  always  look-  sl.fcfe  Little  barefooted  urchins;  \ whose 
ed  upon  to;  u-u  exyluWi ve  »u  of  my  punas,  and  itti'ainmas  worn  y i.x>den 

fathers  arid  mother*  ami  mine  for  the  and  funny  white  nigh ran  after  ns 
exchange  of  sweet  vuillitlence  and  the  be-  for  French  half : penmate  wbteh  were 
b4!$4?r&5  and  here  were  birder  tlfoij  Kiigtesh  buex*  iTp  iriiranit 
little  boys  ami  .girls  m*  the  street,  <jn ite  down  we  Vent,;  ovo?  ^otuulin^  wooden 
common  children;  who  spoke  it  as  well  bridges,  through  m uglily  paced  vn-eete  m 
and  hotter  titan  I Uhl  myself:  pretty  towns  to  largo  court* yard*.  wte\v« 

After  tliis  rame  the  dream  of  a strange,  live  other  quarrelsome  .steeds  gray  and 
btige.  top-heavy  vehieky  that  seemed  like  whae,  were  v/aituig  Ju  take,  the*;  place  oi 
• three;  wUenv  ear-  the  aid  nm;\s--*w<teji  out,  but.  tjuan-ellhig 
natocs  .stuck  togolh-  still: 

vv.  and  a auHiidam  A nd  fJivou^h  the  night  I eon  hi  hear  the 
■ ■;pt  Xitf?gii%tr'  .-aii'.-.'i^  gay  in  ustyaf  ilhy  be,l  jt|  - the  rum- 

ton  n inter  HO  MO;  •.hlhur  *'d  the  wheels;  the  cracking  of  the 

•y  •/.  * i :rSr ^ 

•lhili^r  tap tv*  tlte  other  in 
MW*  b«  >f  sleep  * and  waking’ 
.*.■•.- ’teteto-O.  - . , utijtof  d dtate l ^okldseetbe 

$$$  ..l'  tlv  red  lamps  on 
■■■•■  ■■•  ;th*5  Hvo  Alramms-  whim  ami 

fOy  that  divtjr-fed  ns 

‘ >>.:.  v.c.  >~  • jaSgky1 . Wyfe^Py;  • *> ffalhn.ihy  through  the 

,'.  '■  X - >.i;trk  siiniuHT  nit'ht, 

- - J-fik  'v»  ' Tiiers  it  nl  1 lieeuu'ie  i-nlhev 

' I •.  v jySf'  i ‘ ;■!  :,?. '/  ®|.;  m tirfsisirie  ami.  inlemiiiteut 

IrJ  ' ft im  s|&  mO  till  yro ^r«aci»- 

p"  y.^  ' Jjjf'i'  iil  dusk;  nexl  <Js»r  a quay 

O'l '^ll/f- (//“■  ^ - ^ »*'4: 

'1®W  " h'5rh<',J  damn. 

C Iwitfljlffiill  I 1 ; whdfig: ' to  J.¥P- 


Tjjieii  l krif  \\  tlmnurse  1 
ll  taluvuted  little 


yfiis  av 

boy;,  and  b^urti  my  felbee 
Viuittiml  :;vHb.tNe^  I\«m»  at; 
Itokl-)  that  w\  hud  erne  tan;! 
tlie  eajjtiial  m Frahrc  ^ b 

rtmeh— :SO  fuucb,  i?  ^erui^t 
fbiil  ] wrmt  lh>leep  for  thuo 

pHulin.  wliicb  ended  iih  a bqbd : and  bn  and  wte t} ‘-rt^ .y ekb i.l! ’ i ii - 

ntaUh  the  hood  su6  a ldnvi  bioiiseti  man  J have -. ’nu- nl.uUietL  io : mhin 

with  . a Sing, liar  cup  like  a rmncei  tin?h  mom  of  l i-.-h  s:*i?  •.>  hbovit  brchl;  or  s(U?ujou 

.om  hn;  « n:hc  d-^.  loml  whip  of  couilimi!  r w hen  I wnHuoirqi 

MVi..r  hoc  |i|iiini)hip.  again  ► ur«i>!  mm  v 

vv  hoc -uni  gr^V:  In  'VU.b  hc}ls  tn;  'their 

.oh«  hmb  v fo\*;f'hh*.-  o.i  ».!uhe  ti.»re-  . 

!n:-ads..  kmi  u/*:u '*»yri  fails  laurfuliy  fucked  TIm-  it..i.pjM(;st  day  m -t.fi  mv  numr  Ittel 
up  l>ebimi  Lor  'fit  .ait  old  *>?h^d  fuil  (>{  tools  and 
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lumber  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
equidistant  between  an  empty  fowl-house 
and  a disused  stable  (each  an  Eden  in 
itself),  I found  a small  toy  wheelbarrow — 
quite  the  most  extraordinary,  the  most 
unheard-of  and  undreamed-of,  humor- 
ously, daintily,  exquisitely  fascinating 
object  I had  ever  come  across  in  all  my 
brief  existence. 

I spent  hours — enchanted  hours  — in 
wheeling  brick-bats  from  the  stable  to  the 
fowl-house,  and  more  enchanted  hours  in 
wheeling  them  all  back  again,  while  ge- 
nial French  workmen,  who  were  busy  in 
and  out  of  the  house  where  we  were  to 
live,  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  ask 
good-natured  questions  of  the  “p’tit  An- 
glais/’ and  commend  his  knowledge  of 
their  tongue,  and  his  remarkable  skill 
in  the  management  of  a wheelbarrow. 
Well  I remember  wondering,  with  new- 
ly aroused  self-consciousness,  at  the  in- 
tensity, the  poignancy,  the  extremity  of 
my  bliss,  and  looking  forward  with  happy 
confidence  to  an  endless  succession  of 
such  hours  in  the  future. 

But  next  morning,  though  the  weather 
was  as  fine,  and  the  wheelbarrow  and  the 
brick-bats  and  the  genial  workmen  were 
there,  and  all  the  scents  and  sights  and 
sounds  were  the  same,  the  first  fine  care- 
less rapture  was  not  to  be  caught  again, 
and  the  glory  and  the  freshness  had  de- 
parted. 

Thus  did  I,  on  the  very  dawning  of  life, 
reach  at  a single  tide  the  high-water  mark 
of  my  earthly  bliss — never  to  be  reached 
again  by  me  on  this  side  of  the  ivory 
gate — and  discover  that  to  make  the 
perfection  of  human  happiness  endure 
there  must  be  something  more  than  a 
sweet  French  garden,  a small  French 
wheelbarrow,  and  a nice  little  English 
boy  who  spoke  French  and  had  the  love 
of  approbation— a fourth  dimension  is  re- 
quired. 

I found  it  in  due  time. 

But  if  there  were  no  more  enchanted 
hours  like  the  first,  there  were  to  be  seven 
happy  years  that  have  the  quality  of  en- 
chantment as  I look  back  on  them. 


Oh,  the  beautiful  garden ! Roses,  nas- 
turtiums and  convolvulus,  wall-flowers, 
sweet-pease  and  carnations,  marigolds  and 
sunflowers,  dahlias  and  pansies  and  holly- 
hocks and  poppies  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides!  In  my  fond  recollection 


they  all  bloom  at  once,  irrespective  of 
time  and  season. 

To  see  and  smell  and  pick  all  these  for 
the  first  time  at  the  susceptible  age  of  five ! 
To  inherit  such  a kingdom  after  five  years 
of  Gower  Street  and  Bedford  Square ! For 
all  things  are  relative,  and  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  point  of  view.  To  the 
owner  of  Chatsworth  (and  to  his  garden- 
ers) my  beautiful  French  garden  would 
have  seemed  a small  affair. 

And  what  a world  of  insects — Chats- 
worth couldn’t  beat  these — beautiful,  in- 
teresting, comic,  grotesque,  and  terrible; 
from  the  proud  bumblebee  to  the  earwig 
and  his  cousin,  the  devil’s  coach-horse; 
and  all  those  rampant, many-footed  things 
that  pullulate  in  damp  and  darkness  un- 
der big  flat  stones.  To  think  that  I have 
been  friends  with  all  these  — roses  and 
centipedes  and  all  — and  then  to  think 
that  most  of  my  outer  life  has  been  spent 
between  bare  whitewashed  walls,  with 
never  even  a flea  or  a spider  to  be  friends 
with  again ! 

Our  house,  an  old  yellow  house  with 
green  shutters  and  Mansard-roofs  of  slate, 
stood  between  this  garden  and  the  street 
— a long  winding  street,  roughly  flagged, 
with  oil  lamps  suspended  across  at  long 
intervals;  these  lamps  were  let  down  with 
pulleys  at  dusk,  replenished  and  lit,  and 
then  hauled  up  again,  to  make  darkness 
visible  for  a few  hours  on  nights  when 
the  moon  was  away. 

Opposite  to  us  was  a boys’  school — 
4 4 Maison  d'Education,  Dirigee  par  M.  J ules 
Saindou,  Bachelier  et  Maitre  es  Lettres  et 
es  Sciences,”  and  author  of  a treatise  on 
geology,  with  such  hauntingly  terrific  pic- 
tures of  antediluvian  reptiles  battling  in 
the  primeval  slime  that  I have  never  been 
able  to  forget  them.  My  father,  who  wras 
fond  of  science,  made  me  a present  of  it 
on  my  sixth  birthday.  It  cost  me  many 
a nightmare. 

From  our  windows  we  could  see  and 
hear  the  boys  at  play — at  a proper  distance 
French  boys  sound  just  like  English  ones, 
though  they  don’t  look  so,  on  account 
of  their  blue  blouses  and  dusky  cropped 
heads — and  we  could  see  the  gymnastic 
fixtures  in  the  play -ground,  M.  Saindou  s 
pride.  44  Le  portique ! la  poutre ! ! le  che- 
val ! ! ! et  les  barres  paralleles ! ! ! !”  Thus 
they  were  described  in  M.  Saindou  s pro- 
spectus. 
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On  either  side  of  the  street  (which  was 
called  “ the  Street  of  the  Pump”),  as  far 
as  eye  could  reach  looking  west,  were 
dwelling-houses  just  like  our  own,  only 
agreeably  different ; and  garden  walls 
overtopped  with  the  foliage  of  horse- 
chestnut,  sycamore,  acacia,  and  lime;  and 
here  and  there  huge  portals  and  iron  gates 
defended  by  posts  of  stone  gave  ingress  to 
mysterious  abodes  of  brick  and  plaster 
and  granite,  many-shuttered,  and  embo- 
somed in  sun-sliot  greener}7. 

Looking  east  one  could  see  in  the  near 
distance  unsophisticated  shops  with  old- 
fashioned  windows  of  many  panes — Liard, 
the  grocer;  Corbin,  the  poulterer;  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick-maker. 

And  this  delightful  street,  as  it  went 
on  its  winding  way,  led  not  to  Bedford 
Square  or  the  new  University  College 
Hospital,  but  to  Paris  through  the  Arc 
de  Triomplie  at  one  end  and  to  the  river 
Seine  at  the  other;  or  else,  turning  to  the 
right,  to  St.  Cloud  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  of  Louis  Philippe  Premier,  Roi 
des  Frangais— as  different  from  the  Paris 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  to-day  as  a 
diligence  from  an  express  train. 

On  one  side  of  the  beautiful  garden  was 
another  beautiful  garden,  separated  from 
ours  by  a high  wall  covered  with  peach 
and  pear  and  plum  and  apricot  trees;  on 
the  other,  accessible  to  us  through  a small 
door  in  another  lower  wall  clothed  witli 
jasmine,  clematis,  convolvulus,  and  nas- 
turtium, was  a long  straight  avenue  of  al- 
mond-trees, acacia,  laburnum,  lilac,  and 
may,  so  closely  planted  that  the  ivy-grown 
walls  on  either  side  could  scarcely  be 
seen.  What  lovely  patches  they  made 
on  the  ground  when  the  sun  shone ! One 
end  of  this  abutted  on  “the  Street  of  the 
Pump,”  from  which  it  was  fenced  by  tall, 
elaborately  carved  iron  gates  between 
stone  portals,  and  at  the  side  was  a “ porte 
batarde,”  guarded  by  le  Pere  et  la  Mere 
Frangois,  the  old  concierge  and  his  old 
wife.  Peace  to  their  ashes  and  Heaven 
rest  their  kindly,  genial  souls! 

The  other  end  of  the  avenue,  where 
there  was  also  an  iron  gate,  admitted  to  a 
large  private  park  that  seemed  to  belong 
to  nobody,  and  of  which  we  were  free — 
a very  wilderness  of  delight,  a heaven,  a 
terror  of  tangled  thickets  and  not  too  dan- 
gerous chalk  cliffs,  disused  old  quarries 
and  dark  caverns,  prairies  of  lush  grass, 
sedgy  pools,  turnip  fields,  forests  of  pine, 
groves  and  avenues  of  horse-chestnut. 


dank  valleys  of  walnut-trees  and  haw- 
thorn which  summer  made  dark  at  noon ; 
bare,  wind-swept,  mountainous  regions 
whence  one  could  reconnoitre  afar;  all 
sorts  of  wild  and  fearsome  places  for  sav- 
ages and'  wild  beasts  to  hide  and  small 
boys  to  roam  quite  safely  in  quest  of  per- 
ilous adventure. 

All  this  vast  enclosure  (full  of  strange 
singingjhummin^whistlin^buzzing^wit- 
tering,  cooing,  booming,  croaking,  flying, 
creeping,  crawling,  jumping,  climbing, 
burrowing,  splashing,  diving  things)  had 
been  neglected  for  ages — an  Eden  where 
one  might  gather  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  without  fear,  and 
learn  lovingly  the  ways  of  life  without 
losing  one's  innocence;  a forest  that  had 
remade  for  itself  a new  virginity,  and  be- 
come primeval  once  more;  where  beauti- 
ful Nature  had  reasserted  her  own  sweet 
will,  and  massed  and  tangled  everything 
together  as  though  a Beauty  had  been 
sleeping  there  undisturbed  for  close  on  a 
hundred  years,  and  was  only  waiting  for 
the  charming  Prince— or,  as  it  turned  out 
a few  years  later,  alas!  the  speculative 
builder  and  the  railway  engineer — those 
princes  of  our  day. 

My  fond  remembrance  would  tell  me 
that  this  region  was  almost  boundless, 
well  as  I remember  its  boundaries.  My 
knowledge  of  physical  geography,  as  ap- 
plied to  this  particular  suburb  of  Paris, 
bids  me  assign  more  modest  limits  to  this 
earthly  paradise,  which  again  was  sepa- 
rated by  an  easily  surmounted  fence  from 
Louis  Philippe's  Bois  de  Boulogne;  and 
to  this  I cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
assign  any  limits  whatever,  except  the 
pretty  old  town  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  whose  principal  street  leads  to 
that  magical  combination  of  river,  bridge, 
palace,  gardens,  mountain,  and  forest,  St. 
Cloud. 

What  more  could  be  wanted  for  a small 
boy  fresh  (if  such  be  freshness)  from  the 
very  heart  of  Bloomsbury? 

That  not  a single  drop  should  be  lack- 
ing to  the  full  cup  of  that  small  boy’s 
felicity,  there  was  a pond  on  the  way  from 
Passy  to  St.  Cloud,  a memorable  pond, 
called  “La  Mare  d'Auteuil,”  the  sole 
aquatic  treasure  that  Louis  Philippe’s 
Bois  de  Boulogne  could  boast.  For  in 
those  ingenuous  days  there  existed  no 
artificial  lake  fed  by  an  artificial  stream, 
no  pre-Catelan,  no  Jardin  d’Acclimata- 
tion.  The  wood  was  just  a wood,  and  no- 
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': ; ^ h Wilfreds  Mr  arms*,  and 

id  tyred  many  tliou- 

sutUte  of  %vt Ui  live  fhiu^rs. 

Them  git  mysteriously -deep  in  mi<ldfe. 

this  famous  pond  (which  may  have  beeu 
centuries  old,  and  ^\}i  vftoi  twrf 

large:  y<3(i  might  almost  ftitijfe:  ■A  -.sioiife- 
across  it  atiy^ljeWi. 

<>h  three sidra  by  Uie  forest 
• vnrv  shorn  Jiwayi,  it  was  just 
fwri  the  dusty  road  by  a fm>ge  of  tree*; 
and  oti*?  >ould  hare  it  all  to  04^%'^ljfj 
ou  Sunday  and  Thui^d^V  after- 
noons; when  a few  io^eaigk  Parbian^  re- 
rntyrrilver^i  its  existence,  and  in  its  ioveli- 
nes*  forgid  th^ir  oy*in 

To  be  at  ail  was  to  be  happy;  for 

rmt  oftjy  was  ii  ^nite  the  most  ^eluded. 
pit‘tnresq<n.% dnd  A^afjttfivl  pond  »u  all  the, 
|>>:wtl  !?>f 

*vd}j  ^>nd  - ‘but  it  teemed  with  n far 
gre&f^r  hwrd>oe  wl  variety'  pt  woYnk'r- 
f»|  -inlets  nud  reptiles  fcljhn  tmy  other 
not  d in  t >Vjiy  y^orl if*  rf  tic^*  ^ u t I t ^ I 
hrvrd  o)»> H lav  the  case,  for  they  weir 
endhss. 

To  Hose  creatures,  to  I earn  their- 

way.yio  mtcli  them  (which  we  simMitvifts 
d j.j > . to  thrtn  home  and  be  kimf  hr 

thepy  &rhf  tty  t$f  tame  litem,  u>i3g#^fe 
them...  tie  vet- vary 

success,  it  is  true,  hut  in,  oh,  such  joiiy 
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■«orii|w>^ h Wtfca-nit  £ iudd>y  that  \*i&U%& 

.>5% y; , v,,. 

, La  Jmih:-  d'Auteuii  • The  tuy  name 
Iia*  a mn^ie,  from  all, that 
gathered  round  ft  during  that  time,  to 
hlmg  forever 

•■■Klow  ,1  loviHi  ilS;:  At  uigh.lv  sup^itts  in 
my  warm  fet.  I xvould  awesomriy  think 
of  *ti,  #Att}  bo-w  sdhoiui  it  leaked  Syfmi  £ 
■had  ^liii^ntly  Jcfb  it  ;id  dusk,  an  hour 
or  two  before;  then  1 would  jwefcfctee'  di  ip 
myself,  .later,  lying  dee},*  and  odd  and 
||P  mule)*  the  stars,  in  the  dark  thicket, 
with  all  that  rK-i ni  uuc; imiv  life  seething 
beneath  its  ylag  want  surf  nee. 

Then  gradual ly  the  water  would  sink, 
arid  the  : reeds,  left  naked,  i><*L:m  to  move 
and;  -ttyS'Mfe  .•cniiiiidMislj,  mid  fnvu  among 
their -rbots  in  thp  uncovered  slush  emy- 
tliiiig  uln  e youhl  make  fur  the  middle— 

hopping, gluliiig.  writliing  fm.nticnUy 

i><ywn  slirauk  the water ; oirdl 
tie**  > 1 unyA>o  ttoor-.  y iml*.  h^iew- . uuye  'fa. t 
'^hiiiiaird^j  m*d t^ti- 

;p6U*M'.t^  largv;  u«>or- 

nioui  4T>i'lr;  be*?iifeK;;  .'- 

^ pnry*  bieaf’-oyed^ lud b*u ^xhkj^kss  toohy 
ytefs  mlUiini  natuv.  nuui  «%de*  <*d  (!)^ 

)b'f  tW  nure  ■*.veb‘»> -joai  hven  slr^ihMgjdh^ 
ha ‘hnvnh-e.d-.of  yt»ars  wuk^up  and  e,-v,7,  |. 
and  mil,  and  wallowed  and  yinWt' 
oaoh  .other,  tik^ 
hatrachlabs  fri  my 
:‘Mah'uet  He  'G-etiiogic  Ef^oi+utaiw.  Edi- 
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Jatlpnles  swftvxil,  awl  #moi;  frag 
take  U$  Lesfer  like  a little  man. 
and  the  wetter*  tfaf  s-wim  Ui  U is  hole! 
among  iite  rooif?  of  the  tvUlovsy^tfd 
the  hdr^  Jeeyli  thread  hi*  iuidof^ 
between  ify#  ^Vrtlet  Hlj 
sti;ms:  and  Jo  drain'll  .teruliv  oi  the 

del iglit  f'U  1 , > i revocable  ]>?iNi . v>n  > mo 

very  spot  of  ali  >v.liew.I  \%\A  mine 


j j i the  iiVeiiMo  I haSV  s.M**r»t ioped. 

ii;?-  U ii  of ) 1 1 f.O  me.  and 
as  f u til  uhvoyv  call  it  ♦ the?*  v.a- 

. *>h  rigiiti’hania;  lialfl 
&£<*■  fo*4$$n  tier  *sui!t<kn  dr  bV%*$ht£e 
Imus**  kept  bv  e>fte  Madame  Peidr 
if  id  there  a mod  2 others  eftfrte'  Id 
hoard  and  lodgh  a tjWrf.  v,  hsj)j£  after 
oucnitveoi.  fitbr  or  fiv*  gentlemen 
vrTio  Imd  f o • Frame. 

Tvifh  a certain  crop  PitVlemler  at 
thfar  lteadv  and  eagle  us  a 

symbol  of  empire  to  mU  v round. 

The  etpeditihiv  had  filled : tjte 
Pwtewtev  had  Imon  tfiw&igned  to 
a fortress 
hotntf 


ie  bad  -fttOi  td  u 
in  the  public  slough  teed  inus# 
of  Bhiilogite-  s??r:  Mer-  \vhiirh  if 
, adorned  fr>r  many  years,  ant!  whew 

it  fed  os  it  liHd  neyer  probably  fed 
before:  ami  tjiuse  the  fotthihl  fob 
lowe^.  h>  Colonel  Yvvisil,  h*  Major 

_ ; le  If  octette  Lonibaliaudoiie  w t-vyu 

tubers.  whose : n# uie&  1 Itavc?  forgtH- 
teJTJ'h  were  ut 

ami  didnoi  seem 

s ..v: , ,.  to  find  their  durance  very  vile 

C;'  \'V-Vv  l '%r6vr  t&  know  ytiul:  love  thedy 

Par  ;dh  especially  the  .Ma;jar  D\\<)iv:-.nv,m.  a>* 
3bj$  p tronalotfow,  iuUrFmieh  of 

:•  f%1*>iud  Newcome.  Be  umfc  tu  ;tnr 
i.  In  in  spite  of  my  ilhglisloKW*  and 

one.  an  lied  liiv.  <4  iid  mugbt  utr-  the  r nereis*  &S 
and  iL  h:ii§  ji£pi(mydyd  U'Cihh  Garde; 

fitly  and  Told  ■?»»••  k ms  maw  1 verily 
belie  ye  Yv  syY  af  tv  r r t mm  y idiy  ve  ir  'r  ea  rs. 
the  J d<>;  hi*  ti  lore  for  a 

hi  Si»lf;cn..  lue.i  to  Mrr  b»'r  o^oi . orclr  IhtXw 

» r<;  the  ' >0’.'  s)  ti'rj  : 

CP. ; j P. iudiC  Yieii fy'.P- 

k.  the .:’ ; y 11?  t h)^  len  t ^ gt^Y.  1 »^14ika]fe ; 

jiole  . fitly*  Ins  i&GYu  hi* 

ilnfr  gyy*en  f itpcb’COijf  y 

tdy  ; and  five  rpd  >r  ihl)Cdi  in  '••  ii Tii 
00.'  . B e .;! iti'i e-  to r.esa \*  ^ilh  •; .’ vyor rtd:.’.Spd 
'0M  ?ri.ifg^jLiohute. Ji'is  iVt would  ho 
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keipt  forerfer. stveet  ami  green  in  Ur*  'heart  la  Mere  Francois,  a vu3  the  five  i’ojioiv^s 
of  It  is  '^e)k«|i.t^i^  foe  and  snialj  JE^glish  of  apoleon , and  nl I and  wild 

trraut  and  rontpanion  ‘ .rami  to  feteR,  and  faaM  and  least  (and 

\ . . most  It,  mysrli 

Opposite  Madame  Polos,  and  the  only  For  fins  ciVjit  neglected  gift  of  Ida,  on 
other-  dvreiiiiig  besides;  hers  and  ours  in  which  ho  so  little;  store,  ^v.r*,s  niy^mM 
the  areMife  \vas  a dhai7tidpg  little  wlnfe  td  me  the  most  beautiful  ay|d  tvtjsfenoits 
villa  with  a *£racian  poHico,  bn  wUkdi  tliiug  ih  the  world,  and  next  to  fins,  ru£ 
wem  inscribed  in  fetters  of  gold  the  words  mothers  playing  on  the  iiarp  and 

“Payya  si^d  A#fa7>;  but  ft  >ya&  Uut  ;fei-  piano^fer  she  ;\v^>ah 

atitefl.ir?)  tW<?;or three  .years  after  om*  Ur  I#  was  few  ?mi*m  to  play  at  night,  fe;«* 
rival  in;:  the  door  of  nyv  fed  morn  ajar*  and  also 

r&tflli??;  geTihU  Frehelr  ffc&li iqfe  of  those  the  iiom%  so  that  I douUl 


a new  in  veu 


up  » n Paris, 

My -gay  'HitjU.  jnyiahf^tbfRv  Ue  benn  Pas- 
^Hdfer;  for  he  was  afro  ted  I and  comely 
to  the  eye ) wa#  a FmvekmUih  although 
an  English  subject,  who  had  been  born 
and  phfliy  b^ottglif  up  ip  Lrinddn :.  for 
he  yen*  the  child  of  ft’diti  F ranee 

during  the  Reign  pf  Terror. 

ffe  was  gifted  With 
a phenomena  i Vir»{cU—&  &tid 

leu  or  rifled  into  one y A u>  a r e el  of  rich 
ness,  sw&*iuess.  time ibi  i i ty t and  pd we r— 
and  had  i n ten  ded  to  si  ng  at  the  oper&y 
indeed,  he  had  stfidipd  for  three  years  at 
the  Paris  Cmiservatoire  to  tlmfc  end  v 
and  t here  he  jiatl  Carried  ail?  before  hina. 
and  given  rise  to  the  hopes. 

Bui  Ids  faiTiil^,  wlio  w*Te  jCJ^holif^  of 
the  Idaekest  ami  Eegi bf  thy 

wliiteM;  <lyy  — and  '^^(fOy/^0-. .'  t hurcl* . 
rat&~~  had  &]&|ect<p  $#• v 
and  'dert^ti'rry . ; xv ftrlU 

lost  a,  great  siugeE  .-.^i uic^x: 

h nnfe  f>f  wealth  and  Runts  - , . y ■ . 

UoAvyyer',  lie  hadjife.  ehungk  io.  liye 
fr|r>h ' ; aitd:  had  km rrted  a wife  (a  bero- 
tfc  xy h<>  } aboiif.  as  m uehnor  yfe 

liit'jv , &pe?il  hm  tinfe  and  ferth 

h is  n fei\s,;  in  scien  ft  lid  uiybm 

p&qpsfc*  for 

had  sUig*  1m  h>id  rnh; 

been  t;o  an y i,*onscrvHtaii^  whem  they 
teayb  one  how  to  ntccnl 

'*  Mmt  be  Waitb4.  y PcdvIiis  ship  th  Ami  ({loimii  h;  >am:  /ouf  Iniiuhied 

romc  hoHir.'‘  he  sang  unlv  to  amuse  ji i ^ ]>i;Ui  jimno.’'  «.hr- .>AVPof.  uvo*. 

wife  a*^.  they-  say  the  nlgUtj.ugtife  does;  i y touch >;-v.mi*fi  »;m  id  I ol  ^p^ce 
Hud'/j  bimM  jf  of  T,0‘V*rilroH^s  eocrRy,  Tin/  iruShrtl  hou«r  ;>.  .•  («»..  / -.mmoJ-o;.' 

and to  charm  the*  :<ervRm*,\  atoi  lo  Port  et  board,  tht  iiarp  a ioere  s'rd>>Cr\'i«oa  hoUc 


A.V^i'in  in  ■}■■  ,-,l»i*U  ra iir<- ' wi*iur.. 
. ‘ vli  u>  vt.v 

;TvU‘  \«/i7  '’)OVii^y4iVv:VoH>Ar  fVs* 
er-ftiii  ^r.j^*«/.<:»,: ^ urv  y^a «$-■ »» »^t5 


_U'rtj^ ' - yfk’’  j^k 

>n  got  on  terms  of  fniiiaary 

hear  hhty  tni  1 f 

p|  asleep 

withtbrscb 

nd ^ Ofchbr  uelgfitofe  nfid^aw.' 

lyheii  my  father'  was  &i; 

nmch  of  e&o 

h^dih^e\^t  ;4Ji  of  t 

: 

hpife  Uje  spirit  vrujdd 

d^y- 

v r1r'.  • ; ,;  f ■ ■ 

ttiov y Iron  to  ioun  or 

(14  bbifu  Hai 

id  beautiful  young  tuother 
iiai ne  mer;  nh  si k> 

sing  the  iU i i\s  she;  ph*yedf 
as  he  patml  u p bo  d do  w u 

led  t wart  an  English  woman 

,•  ':  %"$  f-'  - - 

. flier  i^(>iW;V0i  t^tmrfeaf  ■ 
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and  my  small, excitable  frame  would  thrill 
and  vibrate  under  the  waves  of  my  uncon- 
scious fathers  voice;  and  oh,  the  charm- 
ing airs  he  sang! 

His  stock  was  inexhaustible,  and  so  was 
hers;  and  thus  an  endless  succession  of 
lovely  melodies  went  ringing  through  that 
happy  period. 

And  just  as  when  a man  is  drowning, 
or  falling  from  a height,  his  whole  past 
life  is  said  to  be  mapped  out  before  his 
mental  vision  as  in  a single  flash,  so  seven 
years  of  sweet,  priceless  home  love — seven 
times  four  changing  seasons  of  simple, 
genial,  prae-imperial  Frenchness;  an  ideal 
house,  with  all  its  pretty  furniture,  and 
shape,  and  color;  a garden  full  of  trees 
and  flowers;  a large  park,  and  all  the  wild 
live  things  therein ; a town  and  its  in- 
habitants; a mile  or  two  of  historic  river; 
a wood  big  enough  to  reach  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  to  St.  Cloud  (and  in  it  the 
pond  of  ponds) ; and  every  wind  and  wea- 
ther that  the  changing  seasons  can  bring 
— all  lies  embedded  and  embalmed  for  me 
in  every  single  bar  of  at  least  a hundred 
different  tunes,  to  be  evoked  at  will  for 
the  small  trouble  and  cost  of  just  whist- 
ling or  humming  the  same,  or  even  play- 
ing it  with  one  Anger  on  the  piano — when 
I had  a piano  within  reach. 


“ OH,  NIGHTINGALE  !” 


Enough  to  last  me  for  a lifetime— with 
proper  economy,  of  course — it  will  not  do 
to  exhaust,  by  too  frequent  experiment, 
the  strange  capacity  of  a melodic  bar  for 
preserving  the  essence  of  by-gone  things, 
and  days  that  are  no  more. 

Oh,  Nightingale!  whether  thou  singest 
thyself,  or,  better  still,  if  thy  voice  be  not 
in  thy  throat,  but  in  thy  fiery  heart  and 
subtle  brain,  and  thou  makest  songs  for 
the  singing  of  many  others,  blessed  be  thy 
name!  The  very  sound  of  it  is  sweet  in 
every  clime  and  tongue:  Nightingale, 
Rossignol,  Usignuolo,  Bulbul  ! Even 
Nachtigall  does  not  sound  amiss  in  the 
mouth  of  a fair  English  girl  who  has  had 
a Hanoverian  for  a governess.  And  in- 
deed it  is  in  the  Nachtigall’s  country  that 
the  best  music  is  made. 

And  oh,  Nightingale!  never,  never 
grudge  thy  song  to  those  who  love  it — nor 
waste  it  upon  those  who  don’t. . . . 

Thus  serenaded,  I would  close  my  eyes, 
and  lapped  in  darkness  and  warmth  and 
heavenly  sound,  be  lulled  asleep  — per- 
chance to  dream ! 

For  my  early  childhood  was  often  haunt- 
ed by  a dream,  which  at  flrst  I took  for  a 
reality — a transcendent  dream  of  some  in- 
terest and  importance  to  mankind,  as  the 
patient  reader  will  admit  in  time.  But 
many  years  of  my  life  passed  away  before 
I was  able  to  explain  and  account  for  it. 

I had  but  to  turn  my  face  to  the  wall, 
and  soon  I found  myself  in  company  with 
a lady  who  had  white  hair  and  a young 
face — a very  beautiful  young  face. 

Sometimes  I walked  with  her,  hand 
in  hand — I being  quite  a small  child— and 
together  we  fed  innumer- 
able pigeons  who  lived 
in  a tower  by  a winding 
stream  that  ended  in  a 
water-mill.  It  was  too 
lovely, and  I would  wake. 

Sometimes  we  went 
into  a dark  place,  where 
there  was  a fiery  furnace 
with  many  holes,  and 
many  people  working 
and  moving  about— 
among  them  a man  with 
white  hair  and  a young 
face,  like  the  lady,  and 
beautiful  red  heels  to  his 
shoes.  And  under  his 
guidance  1 would  con- 
trive to  make  in  the  fur- 
nace a charming  little 
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(or  thereabouts),  which  I take  to  have 
been  Madame  Seraskier's  measurement. 

She  had  black  hair  and  blue  eyes — of 
the  kind  that  turns  violet  in  a novel — 
and  a beautiful  white  skin,  lovely  hands 
and  feet,  a perfect  figure,  and  features 
chiselled  and  finished  and  polished  and 
turned  out  with  such  singular  felicitous- 
ness that  one  gazed  and  gazed  till  the 
heart  was  full  of  a strange  jealous  resent- 
ment at  any  one  else  having  the  right  to 
gaze  on  something  so  rare,  so  divinely,  so 
sacredly  fair — any  one  in  the  world  but 
one’s  self! 

But  a woman  can  be  all  this  without 
being  Madame  Seraskier — she  was  much 
more. 

For  the  warmth  and  genial  kindness  of 
her  nature  shone  through  her  eyes  and 
rang  in  her  voice.  All  was  of  a piece 
with  her:  her  simplicity,  her  grace,  her 
naturalness  and  absence  of  vanity,  her 
courtesy,  her  sympathy, her  mirthfulness. 

I don’t  know  which  was  the  most  irre- 
sistible: she  had  a slight  Irish  accent 
when  she  spoke  English,  a less  slight  Eng- 
lish accent  when  she  spoke  French! 

I made  it  my  business  to  acquire  both. 

Indeed,  she  was  in  heart  and  mind  and 
body  what  we  should  all  be  but  for  the 
lack  of  a little  public  spirit  and  self-de- 
nial (under  proper  guidance)  during  the 
last  few  hundred  years  on  the  part  of  a 
few  thousand  millions  of  our  improvident 
fellow-creatures. 

There  should  be  no  available  ugly 
frames  for  beautiful  souls  to  be  hurried 
into- by  carelessness  or  mistake,  and  no 
ugly  souls  should  be  suffered  to  creep, like 
hermit-crabs,  into  beautiful  shells  never 
intended  for  them.  The  outward  and 
visible  form  should  mark  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace;  that  it  seldom  does  so  is 
a fact  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Alas!  such 
beauty  is  such  an  exception  that  its  pos- 
sessor, like  a prince  of  the  blood  royal,  is 
pampered  and  spoiled  from  the  very  cra- 
dle, and  every  good  and  generous  and  un- 
selfish impulse  is  corroded  by  adulation — 
that  spontaneous  tribute  so  lightly  won, 
so  quickly  paid,  and  accepted  so  royally  as 
a due. 

So  that  only  when  by  Heaven’s  grace 
the  very  beautiful  are  also  very  good,  is  it 
time  for  us  to  go  down  on  our  knees,  and 
say  our  prayers  in  thankfulness  and  ado- 
ration, for  the  divine  has  been  permitted  to 
make  itself  manifest  fora  while  in  the  per- 
ishable likeness  of  our  poor  humanity. 


A beautiful  face!  a beautiful  tune! 
Earth  holds  nothing  to  beat  these,  and  of 
such,  for  want  of  better  materials,  we  have 
built  for  ourselves  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

“ Plus  oblige*,  et  pout  da  vantage 
Un  beau  visage 
Qu’un  liomme  ann6 — 

Et  rein  n’est  meilleur  que  d’entendre 
Air  doux  et  tendre 
Jndis  airne!” 


My  mother  soon  became  the  passion- 
ately devoted  friend  of  the  divine  Ma- 
dame Seraskier  ; and  I,  what  would  I not 
have  done  — what  danger  would  I not 
have  faced — what  death  would  I not  have 
died  for  her! 

I did  not  die;  I lived  her  protestant  to 
he,  for  nearly  fifty  years.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  to  recollect  the  rapture  and 
the  pain  it  was  to  look  at  her;  that  inex- 
plicable longing  ache,  that  dumb  deli- 
cious complex  innocent  distress,  for  which 
none  but  the  greatest  poets  have  ever 
found  expression;  and  which  perhaps 
they  have  not  felt  half  so  acutely,  these 
glib  and  gifted  ones,  as  / did,  at  the  sus- 
ceptible age  of  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve. 

She  had  other  slaves  of  my  sex.  The 
five  Napoleonic  heroes  did  homage  each 
after  his  fashion:  the  good  Major  with  a 
kind  of  sweet  fatherly  tenderness  touch- 
ing to  behold;  the  others  with  perhaps 
less  unselfish  adoration;  notably  the 
brave  Capitaine  Audenis,  of  the  fair 
waxed  mustache  and  beautiful  brown 
tail  coat,  so  tightly  buttoned  with  gilt 
buttons  across  his  enormous  chest,  and 
imperceptible  little  feet  so  tightly  impris- 
oned in  shiny  tipped  cloth  boots,  with 
buttons  of  mother-of-pearl;  whose  hobby 
was,  I believe,  to  try  and  compensate 
himself  for  the  misfortunes  of  war  by 
more  successful  attempts  in  another  di- 
rection. Anyhow  he  betrayed  £ warmth 
that  made  my  small  bosom  a Gehenna, 
until  she  laughed  and  snubbed  him  into 
due  propriety  and  shamefaced  self-efface- 
ment. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  she  favored 
two,  at  least,  out  of  all  this  little  mascu- 
line world — the  Major  and  myself;  and  a 
strange  trio  we  made. 

Her  poor  little  daughter,  the  object  of 
her  passionate  solicitude,  a very  clever 
and  precocious  child,  was  the  reverse  of 
beautiful;  although  she  would  have  had 
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line  eyes  but  for  her  ml  lushless  lids. 
She  wore  her  thick  hair  cropped  short, 
like  a boy,  and  was  pasty  and  sallow  in 
complexion,  hollow -cheeked,  thick  fea- 
tured, at  id  overgrown,  with  long  thin 
hands  and  feet,  and  arms  and  legs  of 
quite  pathetic  length  and  tenuity ; a silent 
and  melancholy  little  girl,  who  sucked  her 
thumb  perpetually,  and  kept  her  own 
counsel-  She  would  have  to  lie  in  bed 
for  days  together,  and  when  she  got  well 
enough  to  sit  up.  I (to  please  her  mother) 
would  read  to  her  Le  Robinson  Snisse. 
Sand  ford  and  Merton , Evenings  at 
Home.  Les  Contes  de  Madame  Perranit. 
the  shipwreck  from  “Don  Juan,"  of 
which  we  never  tired,  and  the  “Giaour." 
the  “ Corsair,"  and  “ Mazeppa" : and  last, 
but  not  least,  Peter  Parley  $ Natural  His- 
f<rry.  which  we  got  to  know  by  heart. 

And  out  of  this  latter  volume  1 would 
often  gpout  for  her  benefit  what  has  al- 
ways been  to  me  the  most  beautiful  poem 
in  the  world,  possibly  because  it  was  the 
first  I read  for  invself.  or  else  because  it 


is  so  intimately  associated  with  those  hap- 
py days.  Under  an  engraving  of  a wild- 
duck  (after  Bewick,  1 believe)  were  quoted 
W_  C.  Bryant's  lines  “To  a Water-fowl." 
They  charmed  me  then  and  charm  me 
now  as  nothing  else  has  quite  charmed 
me;  1 become  a child  again  as  1 think  of 
them,  with  a child's  virgin  subtlety  of 
perception  ami  magical  susceptibility  to 
vague  suggestions  of  the  Infinite. 

Poor  little  Mimsey  Seraskier  would 
listen  with  distended  eyes  and  quick  com- 
prehension-. She  had  a strange  fancy 
that  a pair  of  invisible  beings.  “La  fee 
Tarapataponm,"  and  **  Le  Prince  Char- 
man  t ” (two  favorite  characters  of  M.  le 
Major's)  were  always  in  attendance  upon 
us— upon  her  and  rue— and  were  equally 
fond  of  us  both  ; that  is.  “ La  fee  Tarapa 
tapotim *'  of  me,  and  “Le  Prince  Clmr 
mailt  " of  her— and  watched  over  ns  and 
would  protect  us  through  life. 

“ CP  ils  S01.it  job  men  t bien  ensemble, 
tons  les  deux  -ils  sont  inseparables!"  she 
would  often  exclaim,  apropos  of  these 
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visionary  beings ; and  apropos  of  the 
water-fowl  she  would  say : 

“Il  aime  beaucoup  cet  oiseau-la,  le 
Prince  Charmant!  dis  encore,  quand  il 
vole  si  haut,  et  qu’il  fait  froid,  et  qu’il  est 
fatigue,  et  que  la  nuit  vient,  mais  qu’il  ne 
veut  pas  descendre!” 

And  I would  re-spout: 

“‘All  dav  thy  wings  have  fanned, 

At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 

Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Though  the  dark  night  is  near!’  ” 

And  poor,  morbid,  precocious,  over- 
wrought Mirnsey’s  eyes  would  fill,  and 
she  would  meditatively  suck  her  thumb 
and  think  unutterable  things. 

And  then  I would  copy  Bewick’s  wood- 
cuts  for  her,  as  she  sat  on  the  arm  of  my 
chair  and  patiently  watched;  and  she 
would  say : 44  La  fee  Tarapatapoum  trouve 
que  tu  dessines  dans  la  perfection !”  and 
treasure  up  these  little  masterpieces  — 
“pour  l’album  de  la  f6e  Tarapatapoum!” 

There  was  one  drawing  she  prized  above 
all  others— a steel  engraving  in  a volume 
of  Byron,  which  represented  two  beauti- 
ful beings  of  either  sex,  walking  hand  in 
hand  through  a dark  cavern.  The  man 
was  in  sailor’s  garb;  the  lady,  who  went 
barefoot  and  lightly  clad,  held  a torch; 
and  underneath  was  written, 

“And  Neulia  led  her  Torquil  by  the  hand, 

And  waved  along  the  vaults  her  flaming  brand.” 

I spent  hours  in  copying  it  for  her,  and 
she  preferred  the  copy  to  the  original, 
and  would  have  it  that  the  two  figures 
were  excellent  portraits  of  her  Prince  and 
Fairy. 

Sometimes  during  these  readings  and 
sketchings  under  the  apple-tree  on  the 
lawn,  the  sleeping  Medor  (a  huge  nonde- 
script sort  of  dog,  built  up  of  every  breed 
in  France,  with  the  virtues  of  all  and  the 
vices  of  none)  would  wag  his  three  inch- 
es of  tail,  and  utter  soft  whimperings  of 
welcome  in  his  dream;  and  she  would 
say: 

“C’est  le  Prince  Charmant  qui  lui  dit; 
4 M6dor,  donne  la  patte !’  ” 

Or  our  old  tomcat  would  rise  from  his 
slumbers  with  his  tail  up,  and  rub  an 
imaginary  skirt;  and  it  was: 

“Regarde  Mistigris!  La  fee  Tarapata- 
poum est  en  train  de  lui  f rotter  les  ore- 
illes !” 

We  mostly  spoke  French,  in  spite  of 
strict  injunctions  to  the  contrary  from 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  who  were  much 


concerned  lest  we  should  forget  our  Eng- 
lish altogether. 

In  time  we  made  a kind  of  ingenious 
compromise;  for  Mimsey,  who  was  full 
of  resource,  invented  a new  language,  or 
rather  two,  which  we  called  Frankingle 
and  Inglefrank,  respectively.  They  con- 
sisted in  anglicizing  French  nouns  and 
verbs  and  then  conjugating  and  pro- 
nouncing them  Englishly,  or  vice  versa. 

For  instance,  it  was  very  cold,  and  the 
school-room  window  was  open ; so  she 
would  say  in  Frankingle: 

“Dispeacli  yourself  to  ferm  the  fenee- 
ter,  Gogo.  It  geals  to  pier-fend ! we  shall 
be  inrhumed!”  or  else,  if  I failed  to  im- 
mediately understand — “Gogo,  il  frise  a 
splitter  les  stonnes — maque  aste  et  chute 
le  vindeau ; mais  chute — le  done  vite ! 
Je  snize  deja!”  which  was  Inglefrank. 

With  this  contrivance  we  managed  to 
puzzle  and  mystify  the  uninitiated,  Eng- 
lish and  French  alike.  The  intelligent 
reader,  who  sees  it  all  in  print,  will  not 
be  so  easily  taken  in. 

When  Mimsey  was  well  enough,  she 
would  come  with  my  cousins  and  me 
into  the  park,  where  we  always  had  a 
good  time — lying  in  ambush  for  red  Ind- 
ians, rescuing  Madge  Plunket  from  a cai- 
tiff knight,  or  else  hunting  snakes  and 
field-mice  and  lizards,  and  digging  for 
lizards’  eggs,  which  we  would  hatch  at 
home — that  happy  refuge  for  all  manner 
of  beasts,  as  well  as  little  boys  and  girls. 
For  there  were  squirrels,  hedgehogs,  and 
guinea-pigs;  an  owl,  a raven,  a monkey, 
and  white  mice;  little  birds  that  had 
strayed  from  the  maternal  nest  before 
they  could  fly  (they  always  died !),  the 
dog  Medor,  and  any  other  dog  who  chose; 
not  to  mention  a gigantic  rocking-horse 
made  out  of  a real  stuffed  pony — the 
smallest  pony  that  had  ever  been ! 

Often  our  united  high  spirits  were  too 
boisterous  for  Mimsey.  Dreadful  head- 
aches would  come  on,  and  she  would  sit 
in  a corner,  nursing  a hedgehog  with  one 
arm  and  holding  her  thumb  in  her  mouth 
with  the  other.  Only  when  we  were 
alone  together  was  she  happy;  and  then, 
“ moult  tristement !” 

On  summer  evenings  whole  parties  of 
us,  grown  up  and  small,  would  walk 
through  the  park  and  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne to  the  “Mare  d'Auteuil”;  as  we 
got  near  enough  for  Medor  to  scent  the 
water,  he  would  bark  and  grin  and  gy- 
rate, and  go  mad  with  excitement,  for  he 
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had  the  orift  of  diving  after  stones?,  and 
liked  to  show  it  off. 

There  we  would  catch  huge  olive -col- 
ored water -hectics,  yellow  underneath : 
red-bellied  newts;  green  frogs,  with  beau- 
tiful spots  and  a splendid  parabolic  leap; 
gold  and  silver  fish,  pied  with  pttrply 
brown  I mention  them  in  the  order  of 
their  attractiveness.  The  fish  were  too 
tame  and  easily  caught,  and  their  beauty 
of  too  civilized  an  order:  the  rare.  flat, 
vicious  dvtiseus  l>  took  the  cake/* 

Sometimes,  even,  we  would  walk 
through  Boulogne  to  St.  Cloud.  to  see 
the  new  railway  and  the  trains  — an  in 
exhaustible  subject  of  wonder  and  de- 
light—and  eat  ices  at  the  “Tete  Noire” 
fa  hotel  which  lmd  been  the  scene  of  a 
terrible  murder,  that  led  to  a cause  cele 
hrei  ; and  we  would  come  back  through 
the  seen teil  night,  while  the  glowworms 
were  shining  in  the  grass,  and  the  dis- 
tant frogs  were  croaking  in  the  Mare 
d'Auteuil.  Now  and  then  a startled  roe- 
buck would  gallop  in  short  bounds  across 
the  path,  from  thicket  to  thicket,  and  Me 
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dm*  would  go  mad  again,  and  wake  the 
echoes  of  flic  new  Paris  fortifications, 
which  were  still  in  course  of  construction. 

He  had  not  the  gift  of  catching  roe- 
buck > * 

If  my  father  were  of  the  parly,  he  would 
yodel  Tyrolese  melodies,  and  sing  lovely 
songs  of  Boieldicu.  Heroic!  and  G retry  : or 
“Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. v or 
else  the  ‘ Buy  of  Dublin,*’  for  Madame 
Semskier.  who  had  the  nostalgia  of  her 
beloved  country  whenever  her  beloved 
husband  was  away 

Or  else  we  would  break  out  into  a jolly 
chorus  and  march  to  the  tune: 

li  Marie,  hvmpe  ton  pain, 

Marie,  irciup?  ton  pain, 

Mark,  trempe  toil  pain  la  sotipe; 

Marie,  trempe.  ton  pain. 

Marie,  trempe  ion  pain. 

Marie,  trempe  <nn  twin  dans  U*  vin !" 

Or  else : 

“ ha— SGdpC  an\  choux — ?<*  fait  dnn*  k<  m.-»rmin*: 

Dansi — -It*  rrmnniie— fait  la  sou.pl*  jinx  Clvoni,” 

which  would  give  us  all  the  nostalgia  of 
supper! 
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Or  else,  again,  if  it  were  too  hot  to  sing, 
or  we  were  too  tired,  M.  le  Major,  forsak- 
ing the  realms  of  fairy-land,  and  uncover- 
ing his  high  bald  head  as  he  walked,  would 
gravely  and  reverently  tell  us  of  his  great 
master,  of  Brienne,  of  Marengo,  and  Aus- 
terlitz ; of  the  farewells  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  Hundred  Days— never  of  St.  Hel- 
ena; he  would  not  trust  himself  to  speak 
to  us  of  that!  And  gradually  working 
his  way  to  Waterloo,  he  would  put  his 
hat  on,  and  demonstrate  to  us,  by  A+B, 
how,  virtually,  the  English  had  lost  the 
day,  and  why  and  wherefore.  And  on 
all  the  little  party  a solemn,  awe-struck 
stillness  would  fall  as  we  listened,  and  on 
some  of  us  the  sweet  nostalgia  of  bed ! 

Oh,  the  good  old  time ! 

The  night  was  consecrated  for  me  by 
the  gleam  and  scent  and  rustle  of  Madame 
Seraskier's  gown,  as  I walked  by  her  side 
in  the  deepening  dusk— a gleam  of  yel- 
low, or  pale  blue,  or  white — a scent  of  san- 
dal-wood— a rustle  that  told  of  a light,  vig- 
orous tread  on  firm,  narrow,  high-arched 
feet,  that  were  not  easily  tired ; of  an  anx- 
ious, motherly  wish  to  get  back  to  Mim- 
sey,  who  was  not  stroug  enough  for  these 
longer  expeditions. 

On  the  shorter  ones  I used  sometimes 
to  carry  Mimsey  on  my  back  most  of  the 
way  home  (to  please  her  mother) : a frail 
burden,  with  her  poor,  long,  thin  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  her  pale,  cold  cheek 
against  my  ear — she  weighed  nothing! 
And  when  I was  tired  M.  le  Major  would 
relieve  me,  but  not  for  long.  She  always 
wanted  to  be  carried  by  Gogo,  for  so  I 
was  called,  for  no  reason  whatever,  un- 
less it  was  that  my  name  was  Peter. 

She  would  start  at  the  pale  birches  that 
shone  out  against  the  gloom,  and  shiver 
if  a bough  scraped  her,  and  tell  me  all 
about  the  Erl -king — “ mais  comme  ilssont 
la  tous  les  deux  ” (meaning  the  Prince 
and  the  Fairy)  “il  n’y  a absolument  rien 
a craindre.” 

And  Mimsey  was  “ si  bonne  camarade,” 
in  spite  of  her  solemnity  and  poor  health 
and  many  pains,  so  grateful  for  small 
kindnesses,  so  appreciative  of  small  tal- 
ents, so  indulgent  to  small  vanities  (of 
which  she  seemed  to  have  no  more  share 
than  her  mother),  and  so  deeply  humor- 
ous in  spite  of  her  eternal  gravity — for 
she  was  a real  tomboy  at  heart — that  I 
soon  carried  her  not  only  to  please  her 
mother,  but  to  please  herself,  and  would 
have  done  anything  for  her. 


As  for  M.  le  Major,  he  gradually  dis- 
covered that  Mimsey  was  half  a martyr 
and  half  a saint,  and  possessed  all  the 
virtues  under  the  sun. 

“Ah,  vous  ne  la  comprenez  pas,  cette 
enfant;  vous  verrez  un  jour  quand  ira 
mieux!  vous  verrez!  elle  est  comme  sa 
mere . . . elle  a toutes  les  intelligences  de 
la  tete  et  du  cceur!”  and  he  would  wish 
it  had  pleased  Heaven  that  he  should  be 
her  grandfather — on  the  maternal  side. 

L’art  d’etre  grandpdre!  This  weather- 
beaten, war-battered  old  warrior  had  learn- 
ed it,  without  ever  having  had  either  a son 
or  a daughter  of  his  own.  He  was  a born 
grandfather ! 

Moreover,  Mimsey  and  I had  many 
tastes  and  passions  in  common — music, 
for  instance,  as  well  as  Bewick’s  wood- 
cuts  and  Byron’s  poetry,  and  roast  chest- 
nuts and  domestic  pets;  and  above  all, 
the  Mare  d’Auteuil,  which  she  preferred 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  brown  and  yel- 
low leaves  were  eddying  and  scampering 
and  chasing  each  other  round  its  margin, 
or  drifting  on  its  troubled  surface,  and 
the  cold  wet  wind  piped  through  the 
dishevelled  boughs  of  the  forest,  under 
the  leaden  sky. 

She  said  it  was  good  to  be  there  then, 
and  think  of  home  and  the  fireside;  and 
better  still,  when  home  was  reached  at 
last,  to  think  of  the  desolate  pond  we  had 
left;  and  good,  indeed,  it  was  to  trudge 
home  by  wood  and  park  and  avenue  at 
dusk,  when  the  bats  were  about,  with 
Alfred  and  Charlie  and  Mimsey  and 
Madge  and  Medor;  swishing  our  way 
through  the  lush  dead  leaves,* scattering 
the  beautiful  ripe  horse-chestnut  out  of 
its  split  creamy  case,  or  picking  up  acorns 
and  beechnuts  here  and  there  as  we 
went. 

And,  once  home,  it  was  good,  very  good, 
to  think  liowr  dark  and  lonesome  and  shiv- 
ery it  must  be  out  there  by  the  “mare,” 
as  we  squatted  and  chatted  and  roasted 
chestnuts  by  the  wood  fire  in  the  school- 
room before  the  candles  were  lit — “entre 
chien  et  loup,”  as  was  called  the  French 
gloaming — while  Therese  was  laying  the 
tea-things,  and  telling  us  the  news,  and 
cutting  bread  and  butter;  and  my  mother 
played  the  harp  in  the  drawing-room 
above:  till  the  hist  red  streak  died  out  of 
the  wet  west  behind  the  swaying  tree- tops, 
and  the  curtains  wTerc  drawn,  and  there 
was  light,  and  the  appetites  were  let  loose. 

I love  to  sit  here,  in  my  solitude  and 
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certain  blacksmith  — always  the  same 
young  blacksmith — Boitard! 

It  is  always  a young  blacksmith  who 
does  these  things — or  a young  butcher. 

Of  course,  for  the  honor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, one  of  us  finally  licked  him  to  such  a 
tune  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  hold 
up  his  head  since.  It  was  about  a cat. 
It  came  off  at  dusk,  one  Christmas  Eve, 
on  the  “Isle  of  Swans,”  between  Passy 
and  Grenelle  (too  late  to  save  the  cat). 

I was  the  hero  of  this  battle.  “It’s 
now  or  never,”  I thought,  and  saw  scar- 
let, and  went  for  my  foe  like  a maniac. 
The  ring  was  kept  by  Alfred  and  Charlie, 
helped,  oddly  enough,  by  a couple  of  jnale 
Prendergasts,  who  so  far  forgot  them- 
selves as  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Madge  and  Mimsey  looked  on, 
terrified  and  charmed. 

It  did  not  last  long,  and  was  worthy  of 
being  described  by  Homer,  or  even  in 
Bell's  Life.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I will  not  describe  it.  The  two 
Prendergasts  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much  while  it  lasted,  and  when  it  was 
over  they  remembered  themselves  again,  ^ 
and  said  nothing,  and  stalked  away. 

As  we  grew  older  and  wiser  we  had 
permission  to  extend  our  explorations  to 
Meudon,  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  and  oth- 
er delightful  places;  to  ride  thither  on 
hired  horses,  after  having  duly  learned  to 
ride  at  the  famous  “School  of  Equita- 
tion,” in  the  Rue  Duphot. 

Also,  we  swam  in  those  delightful  sum- 
mer baths  in  the  Seine,  that  are  so  majes- 
tically called  “Schools  of  Natation,” and 
became  past  masters  in  “la  coupe”  (a 
stroke  no  other  Englishman  but  ourselves 
has  ever  been  quite  able  to  manage),  and 
in  all  the  different  delicate  “nuances” of 
header-taking — “la  coulante,”  “la  hus- 
sarde,”  “la  tete-beche,”  “la  tout  ce  que 
vous  voudrez.” 

Also,  we  made  ourselves  at  home  in 
Paris,  especially  old  Paris. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  island  of 
St.  Louis,  with  its  stately  old  mansions 
“entre  cour  et  jardin,”  behind  grim  stone 
portals  and  high  walls,  where  great  ma- 
gistrates and  lawyers  dwelt  in  dignified 
seclusion — the  nobles  of  the  robe;  but 
where  once  had  dwelt,  in  days  gone  by, 
the  greater  nobles  of  the  sword— crusa- 
ders, perhaps,  and  knights  templars,  like 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert. 

And  that  other  more  famous  island,  la 


Cite,  where  Paris  itself  was  born,  where 
Notre  Dame  reared  its  twin  towers  above 
the  melancholy,  gray,  leprous  walls  and 
dirty  brown  roofs  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

Pathetic  little  tumble-down  old  houses, 
all  out  of  drawing  and  perspective,  nestled 
like  old  spiders’  webs  between  the  but- 
tresses of  the  great  cathedral ; and  on  two 
sides  of  the  little  square  in  front  (the 
Place  du  Parvis  Notre  Dame)  stood  an- 
cient stone  dwellings,  with  high  slate 
roofs  and  elaborately  wrought  iron  balco- 
nies. They  seemed  to  have  such  roman- 
tic histories  that  I never  tired  of  gazing  at 
them,  and  wondering  what  the  histories 
could  be;  and  now  I think  of  it,  one  of 
these  very  dwellings  must  have  been  the 
Hotel  de  Gondelaurier,  where,  according 
to  the  most  veracious  historian  that  ever 
was,  poor  Esmeralda  once  danced  and 
played  the  tambourine  to  divert  the  fair 
damozel  Fleur -de-Lys  de  Gondelaurier 
and  her  noble  friends,  all  of  whom  she  so 
transcended  in  beauty,  purity,  goodness, 
and  breeding  (although  she  was  but  an 
untaught,  wandering  gypsy  girl,  out  of 
the  gutter);  and  there,  before  them  all 
and  the  gay  archer,  she  was  betrayed  to 
her  final  undoing  by  her  goat,  whom  she 
had  so  imprudently  taught  how  to  spell 
the  beloved  name  of  “Phebus.” 

Close  by  was  the  Morgue,  that  grew- 
some  building  which  the  great  etcher 
Meryon  has  managed  to  invest  with  some 
weird  fascination  akin  to  that  it  had  for 
me  in  those  days— and  has  now,  as  I see  it 
with  the  charmed  eyes  of  Memory. 

La  Morgue!  what  a fatal  twang  there 
is  about  the  very  name! 

After  gazing  one’s  fill  at  the  horrors 
within  (as  became  a healthy-minded 
English  boy),  it  was  but  a step  to  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  Quatre,  on  the 
Pont-Neuf  (the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris,  by- 
the-way);  there,  astride  his  long -tailed 
charger,  he  smiled,  le  rov  vert  et  galant, 
just  midway  between  either  bank  of  the 
historic  river,  just  where  it  was  most  his- 
toric, and  turned  his  back  on  the  Paris  of 
the  Bourgeois  King  with  the  pear-shaped 
face  and  the  mutton-chop  whiskers. 

And  there  one  stood,  spellbound  in  in- 
decision, like  the  ass  of  Buridan  between 
two  sacks  of  oats;  for  on  either  side, 
north  or  south  of  the  Pont-Neuf,  were  to 
be  found  enchanting  slums,  all  more  at- 
tractive the  ones  than  the  others,  winding 
up  and  down  hill  and  roundabout  and  in 
and  out,  like  haunting  illustrations  by 
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Gustave  Dore  to  Drolatick  Tales , by  Bal- 
zac (not  seen  or  read  by  me  till  many 
years  later,  I beg  to  say). 

Dark,  narrow,  silent,  deserted  streets 
that  would  turn  up  afterward  in  many  a 
nightmare — with  the  gutter  in  the  middle 
and  towerlets  and  stone  posts  all  along 
the  sides;  and  high  fantastic  walls  (where 
it  was  “defendu  d'afficher”),  with  bits  of 
old  battlement  at  the  top,  and  overhang- 
ing boughs  of  sycamore  and  lime,  and  be- 
hind them  gray  old  gardens  that  dated 
from  the  days  of  Louis  le  Hutin  and  be- 
yond! And  suggestive  names  printed  in 
old  rusty  iron  letters  at  the  street  corners — 
“ Rue  Videgousset,”  “ Rue  Coupe-gorge,” 
“Rue  de  la  Yieille  Truanderie,”  “Im- 
passe de  la  Tour  de  Nesle,”  etc.,  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  like  a chapter 
from  Hugo  or  Dumas. 

And  the  way  to  these  was  by  long,  tor- 
tuous, busy  thoroughfares,  most  irregu- 
larly flagged,  and  all  alive  with  strange, 
delightful  people  in  blue  blouses,  brown 
woollen  tricots,  wooden  shoes,  red  and 
white  cotton  nightcaps,  rags  and  patches; 
most  graceful  girls,  with  pretty,  self-re- 
specting feet,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  no 
head-dress  but  their  own  hair;  gay,  fat 
hags,  all  smile;  thin  hags,  with  faces  of 
appalling  wickedness  or  misery;  preco- 
ciously witty  little  gutter  imps  of  either 
sex;  and  such  cripples!  jovial  hunch- 
backs, lusty  blind  beggars,  merry  creep- 
ing paralytics,  scrofulous  wretches  who 
joked  about  their  sores;  light-hearted, 
genial,  mendicant  monsters  without  arms 
or  legs,  who  went  ramping  through  the 
mud  on  their  bellies  from  one  under- 
ground wine-shop  to  another;  and  blue- 
chinned  priests,  and  barefooted  brown 
monks,  and  demure  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  here  and  there  a jolly  chiffonnier 
with  his  hook,  and  his  knap-basket  be- 
hind; or  a cuirassier,  or  a gigantic  car- 
bineer, or  gay  little  “ Hunter  of  Africa,” 
or  a couple  of  bold  gendarmes  riding 
abreast,  with  their  towering  black  “bon- 
nets a poil”;  or  a pair  of  pathetic  little 
red-legged  soldiers,  conscripts  just  fresh 
from  the  country,  with  innocent  light 
eyes  and  straw-colored  hair  and  freckled 
brown  faces,  walking  hand  in  hand,  and 
staring  at  all  the  pork-butchers’  shops — 
and  sometimes  at  the  pork  - butcher’s 
wife! 

Then  a proletarian  wedding  procession 
— headed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  an 
ungainly  pair  in  their  Sunday  best — all 


singing  noisily  together.  Then  a pauper 
funeral,  or  a covered  stretcher,  followed 
by  sympathetic  eyes  on  its  way  to  the  Ho- 
tel-Dieu  ; or  the  last  sacrament,  with  bell 
and  candle,  bound  for  the  bedside  of  some 
humble  agouizer  in  extremis— and  we  all 
uncovered  as  it  went  by. 

And  then,  for  a running  accompani- 
ment of  sound,  the  clanging  chimes,  the 
itinerant  street  cries,  the  tinkle  of  the 
marchand  de  coco,  the  drum,  the  cor  de 
chasse,  the  organ  of  Barbary,  the  ubiqui- 
tous pet  parrot,  the  knife-grinder,  the 
bawling  fried -potato  monger,  and,  most 
amusing  of  all,  the  poodle  clipper  and  his 
son,  strophe  and  antistrophe,  for  every 
minute  the  little  boy  would  yell  out  in 
his  shrill  treble  that  44 his  father  clipped 
poodles  for  thirty  sous,  and  was  compe- 
tent also  to  undertake  the  management 
of  refractory  tomcats,”  upon  which  the 
father  would  growl  in  his  solemn  bass, 
“My  son  speaks  the  truth.” 

And  rising  above  the  general  cacopho- 
ny the  din  of  the  eternally  cracking 
whip,  of  the  heavy  cart-wheel  jolting 
over  the  uneven  stones,  the  stamp  and 
neigli  of  the  spirited  little  French  cart- 
horse and  the  music  of  his  many  bells, 
and  the  cursing  and  swearing  and  “ lieu ! 
dik!”  of  his  driver!  It  was  all  entran- 
cing. 

Thence  home — to  quiet,  innocent,  sub- 
urban Passy  — by  the  quays,  walking  on 
the  top  of  the  stone  parapet  all  the  way, 
so  as  to  miss  nothing  (till  a gendarme 
w'as  in  sight),  or  else  by  the  Boulevards, 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Avenue  de  St.  Cloud,  and  the  Chaus- 
see  de  la  Muette.  What  a beautiful 
walk!  Is  there  another  like  it  anywhere 
as  it  was  then,  in  the  sweet  early  forties 
of  this  worn-out  old  century,  and  before 
this  poor  scribe  had  reached  his  teens? 

Ah!  it  is  something  to  have  known 
that  Paris,  which  lay  at  one's  feet  as  one 
gazed  from  the  heights  of  Passy,  with  all 
its  pinnacles  and  spires  and  gorgeously 
gilded  domes,  its  Arch  of  Triumph,  its 
Elysian  Fields,  its  Field  of  Mars,  its  Tow- 
ers of  our  Lady,  its  far-off  Column  of 
July,  its  Invalids,  and  Vale  of  Grace, 
and  Magdalen,  and  Place  of  the  Concord, 
where  the  obelisk  reared  its  exotic  peak 
by  the  beautiful  unforgettable  fountains. 

There  flowed  the  many-bridged  wind- 
ing river,  always  the  same  way,  unlike 
our  tidal  Thames,  and  always  full;  just 
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beyond  it  was  spread  that  stately,  exclu- 
sive suburb,  the  despair  of  the  newly  rich 
and  recently  enuobled,  where  almost  ev- 
ery other  house  bore  a name  which  read 
like  a page  of  French  history;  and  fur- 
ther stiJl  the  merry,  wicked  Latiirquarter 
and  the  grave  Sorbonne,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Garden  of  Plants;  on  the  hither  side, 
in  the  middle  distance,  the  Louvre,  where 
the  kings  of  France  had  dwelt  for  centu- 
ries; the  Tuileries.  where  44  the  King  of 
the  French”  dwelt  then,  and  just  for  a 
little  while  yet. 

Well  I knew  and  loved  it  all ; and  most 
of  all  I loved  it  when  the  sun  was  setting 
at  my  back,  and  innumerable  distant  win- 
dows reflected  the  blood-red  western  flame. 
It  seemed  as  though  half  Paris  were  on 
61*6,  with  the  cold  blue  east  for  a back- 
ground. 

Dear  Paris! 

Yes,  it  is  something  to  have  roamed 
over  it  as  a small  boy — a small  English 
boy  (that  is,  a small  bojr  unattended  by 
his  mother  or  his  nurse),  curious,  inquisi- 
tive, and  indefatigable;  full  of  imagina- 
tion; all  his  senses  keen  with  the  keen- 
ness that  belongs  to  the  morning  of  life: 
the  sight  of  a hawk,  the  hearing  of  a bat, 
almost  the  scent  of  a hound. 

Indeed  it  required  a nose  both  subtle 
and  unprejudiced  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate and  thoroughly  enjoy  that  Paris 
— not  the  Paris  of  M.  le  Baron  Iiaussmann, 
lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  flushed 
and  drained  by  modern  science;  but  the 
“good  old  Paris”  of  Balzac  and  Eugene 
Sue  and  Tj€S  My  stores — the  Paris  of  dim 
oil  lanterns  suspended  from  iron  gibbets 
(where  once  aristocrats  had  been  hung); 
of  water-carriers  who  sold  water  from 
their  hand-carts,  and  delivered  it  at  your 
door  (“au  cinquieme  ”)  for  a penny  a pail 
— to  drink  of,  and  wash  in,  and  cook  with, 
and  all. 

There  were  whole  streets— and  these  by 
no  means  the  least  fascinating  and  roman- 
tic— where  the  unwritten  domestic  rec- 
ords of  every  house  were  afloat  in  the  air 
outside  it,  records  not  all  savory  or  sweet, 
but  always  full  of  interest  and  charm! 

One  knew  at  a sniff  as  one  passed  the 
porte  cochere  what  kind  of  people  lived 
behind  and  above;  what  they  ate  and 
what  they  drank,  and  what  their  trade 
was;  whether  they  did  their  washing  at 
home,  and  burned  tallow  or  wax,  and 
mixed  chiccory  with  their  coffee,  and  were 
over-fond  of  Gruyere  cheese — the  biggest. 


cheapest,  plainest,  and  most  formidable 
cheese  in  the  world;  whether  they  fried 
with  oil  or  butter,  and  liked  their  omelets 
overdone  and  garlic  in  their  salad,  and 
used  black-currant  brandy  or  anisette  as 
a liqueur;  and  were  overrun  with  mice, 
and  used  cats  or  mouse-traps  to  get  rid  of 
them,  or  neither;  and  bought  violets,  or 
pinks,  or  gillyflowers  in  season,  and  kept 
them  too  long ; and  fasted  on  Friday  with 
red  or  wrhite  beans,  or  lentils,  or  had  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope— or,  haply, 
even  dispensed  writli  the^Pope’s  dispensa- 
tion. 

For  of  such  a telltale  kind  were  the 
over- tones  in  that  complex,  odorous  clang. 

I will  not  define  its  fundamental  note 
— ever  there,  ever  the  same;  big  with  a 
warning  of  quick-coming  woe  to  many 
households;  wdiose  unheeded  wTaves,  slow 
but  sure,  and  ominous  as  those  that  roll- 
ed on  great  occasions  from  le  Bourdon 
de  Notre  Dame  (the  Big  Ben  of  Paris), 
drove  all  over  the  gav  city  and  beyond, 
night  and  day — penetrating  every  cor- 
ner, overflowing  the  most  secret  recesses, 
drowrning  the  very  incense  by  the  altar 
steps. 

u Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane  on  le  chaume  le  couvre 
Est  sujet  k ses  lois; 

Et  la  garde  qtii  veille  aux  barrifcres  du  Louvre 
N’en  defend  point  nos  rois.” 

And  here,  as  I wrrite,  the  faint,  scarcely 
perceptible,  ghost  like  suspicion  of  a scent 
— a mere  nostalgic  fancy,  compound,  ge- 
neric, synthetic  and  all-embracing — an  ab- 
stract ol factory  symbol  of  the  ‘‘Tout  Par- 
is” of  fifty  years  ago,  comes  back  to  me 
out  of  the  past;  and  fain  would  I inhale 
it  in  all  its  pristine  fulness  and  vigor. 
For  scents,  like  musical  sounds,  are  rare 
sublimaters  of  the  essence  of  memory 
(tli is  is  a prodigious  fine  phrase — I hope 
it  means  something),  and  scents  need  not 
be  seductive  in  themselves  to  recall  the 
seductions  of  scenes  and  days  gone  by. 

Alas!  scents  cannot  be  revived  at  will, 
like  an 

“ Air  doux  c*t  tend  re 
Jadis  ainie !” 

Oh,  that  I could  hum  or  whistle  an  old 
French  smell!  I could  evoke  all  Paris, 
sweet  proe-  imperial  Paris,  in  a single 
w’hifl*! 


In  such  fashion  did  we  three  small  boys, 
like  the  three  musketeers  (the  fame  of 
whose exploits  was  then  filling  all  France), 
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gather  and  pile  up  sweet  memories,  to  chew 
the  cud  thereof  in  after-years,  when  far 
away  and  apart. 

Of  all  that  “bande  joyeuse” — old  and 
young  and  middle-aged,  from  M.  le  Major 
to  Mimsey  Seraskier  — all  are  now  dead 
but  me — all  except  dear  Madge,  who  was 
so  pretty  and  light-hearted;  and  I have 
never  seen  her  since. 

Thus  have  I tried,  with  as  much  haste 
as  I could  command  (being  one  of  the 
plodding  sort)  to  sketch  that  happy  time, 
which  came  to  an  end  suddenly  and  most 
tragically  when  I was  twelve  years  old. 

My  dear  and  jovial  happy-go-lucky  fa- 
ther was  killed  in  a minute  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a safety-lamp  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  was  to  have  superseded  Sir 
Humphry  Davy’s,  and  made  our  fortune! 
What  a brutal  irony  of  fate! 

So  sanguine  was  he  of  success,  so  confi- 
dent that  his  ship  had  come  home  at  last, 
that  he  had  been  in  treaty  for  a nice  little 
old  manor  in  Anjou  (with  a nice  little  old 
castle  to  match),  called  la  Mariere,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  from 
which  we  took  our  name  (for  we  were  Pas- 
quier  de  la  Mariere,  of  quite  a good  old 
family);  and  there  we  were  to  live  on 
our  own  land,  as  “ gentilshommes  cam- 
pagnards,”  and  be  French  for  evermore, 
under  a paternal  pear-faced  bourgeois  king 
as  a temporary  “pis-aller”  until  Henri 
Cinq,  Comte  de  Chambord,  should  come 
to  his  own  again,  and  make  us  counts 
and  barons  and  peers  of  France — Heaven 
knows  what  for! 

My  mother,  who  was  beside  herself  with 
grief,  went  over  to  London,  where  this 
miserable  accident  had  occurred;  and  had 
barely  arrived  there  when  she  was  deliv- 
ered of  a still-born  child,  and  died  almost 
immediately : and  I became  an  orphan  in 
less  than  a week,  and  a penniless  one. 
For  it  turned  out  that  my  father  had  by 
this  time  spent  every  penny  of  his  own 
and  my  mother’s  capital,  and  had,  more- 
over, died  deeply  in  debt.  I was  too  young 
and  too  grief-stricken  to  feel  anything  blit 
the  terrible  bereavement,  but  it  soon  be- 
came patent  to  me  that  an  immense  alter- 
ation was  to  be  made  in  my  mode  of  life. 

A relative  of  my  mother's.  Colonel  lb 
betson  (who  was  well  off),  came  to  Passy 
to  do  his  best  for  me,  and  pay  what  debts 
had  been  incurred  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  settle  my  miserable  affairs. 

After  a while  it  was  decided  by  him  and 


the  rest  of  the  family  that  I should  go 
back  with  him  to  London,  there  to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  best,  according  to  his 
lights. 

And  on  a beautiful  June  morning,  red- 
olent of  lilac  and  syringa,  and  gay  with 
dragon-flies  and  butterflies  and  humble- 
bees,  my  happy  childhood  ended  as  it  had 
begun.  My  farewells  were  heart-rending 
(to  me),  but  showed  that  I could  inspire 
affection  as  well  as  feel  it,  and  that  was 
some  compensation  for  my  woe. 

“Adieu,  cher  Monsieur  Gogo.  Bonne 
chance,  et  le  Bon  Dieu  vous  ben isse,”  said 
le  Pere  et  la  Mere  Frangois.  Tears  trickled 
down  the  Major’s  hooked  nose  on  to  his 
mustache,  now  nearly  white. 

Madame  Seraskier  strained  me  to  her 
kind  heart,  and  blessed  and  kissed  me 
again  and  again,  and  rained  her  warm 
tears  on  my  face;  and  hers  was  the  last 
figure  I saw  as  our  fly  turned  into  the 
Rue  de  la  Tour  on  our  way  to  London, 
Colonel  Ibbetson  exclaiming: 

“Gad ! who’s  the  lovely  young  giantess 
that  seems  so  fond  of  you,  you  little  rascal, 
hey?  By  George!  you  young  Don  Gio- 
vanni, I’d  have  given  something  to  be  in 
your  place ! And  who’s  that  nice  old  man 
with  the  long  green  coat  and  the  red  rib- 
bon? A ‘vieille  moustache,’  I suppose; 
looks  almost  like  a gentleman.  Precious 
few  Frenchmen  can  do  that!” 

Such  was  Colonel  Ibbetson. 

And  then  and  there,  even  as  he  spoke, 
a little  drop  of  sullen,  chill  dislike  to  my 
guardian  and  benefactor,  distilled  from 
his  voice,  his  aspect,  the  expression  of  his 
face,  and  his  way  of  saying  things,  sud- 
denly trickled  into  my  consciousness — 
never  to  be  wiped  away! 

As  for  poor  Mimsey,  her  grief  was  so 
overwhelming  that  she  could  not  come 
out  and  wish  me  good-by  like  the  others; 
and  it  led,  as  I afterward  heard,  to  a long 
illness,  the  worst  she  ever  had;  and  when 
she  recovered  it  wras  to  find  that  her  beau- 
tiful mother  wras  no  more. 

Madame  Seraskier  died  of  the  cholera, 
and  so  did  le  Pere  et  la  Mere  Frangois, 
and  Madame  Pele,  and  one  of  the  Napo- 
leonic prisoners  (not  M.  le  Major),  and 
several  other  people  we  had  known,  in- 
cluding a servant  of  our  own,  Therese,  the 
devoted  Therese,  to  whom  wre  w^ere  all 
devoted  in  return.  That  malodorous  toc- 
sin, which  I have  compared  to  the  big  bell 
of  Notre  Dame,  had  warned,  and  warned, 
and  warned  in  vain. 
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en  touristes  to  see  the  country.  This 
Englishman  summed  up  his  impression 
of  the  members  of  the  operetta  company, 
and  of  the  male  passengers  of  Latin  de- 
scent generally,  by  saying  that  he  “ would 
not  care  to  meet  any  of  them  in  a dark 
lane  at  night. v 

With  few  exceptions  the  passengers 
were  sallow,  ugly,  undersized,  hard-look- 
ing; and  the  men  and  women  of  the  op- 
eretta company,  especially  the  chorus 
singers,  were  singularly  unhandsome. 
The  men,  with  brilliant  black  eyes  and 
their  hair  plastered  over  their  foreheads, 
had  faces  covered  with  scars,  pits,  and 
holes.  The  women  had  likewise  brilliant 
black  eyes,  strangely  plastered  hair,  yel- 
low faces,  and  features  wholly  wanting  in 
regularity  or  charm  of  any  kind.  “ Que 
tipos  tan  feosT  (What  ugly  creatures!) 
exclaimed  the  Spanish  - Americans  on 
board.  At  dinner  I observed  with  curi- 
osity the  faces  of  the  passengers.  There 
were  a few  creoles,  men  and  women  of 
more  or  less  distinguished  aspect;  there 
was  a numerous  collection  of  the  low 
types  of  the  Flamenco  cafes  of  Madrid 
represented  by  the  operetta  company; 
and  then  came  the  rank  and  file,  suggest- 
ing still  the  crowds  of  emigrants  that  one 
sees  on  the  ocean  steamers — the  same 
mean  faces,  the  same  signs  of  hereditary 
vice,  misery,  short  commons,  unwhole- 
some moral  and  physical  surroundings; 
the  same  poor  European  stock,  worn  and 
deformed  in  the  struggle  for  life,  but  now 
transplanted  and  thriving  in  new  soil. 
Many  of  these,  I imagine,  are  successful 
colonists,  or  the  children  of  colonists  and 
emigrants  whom  fortune  has  favored. 
The  stock  seems  poor,  but  it  is  improving. 
The  faces  are  still  wanting  in  serenity, 
but  the  struggle  for  life  is  evidently  more 
clement.  There  is  as  yet  nothing  amiable 
in  expression, voice,  and  manner;  there  is 
little  gayety  manifested,  but  still  there  is 
no  evidence  of  unhappiness.  These  people 
are  all  well  dressed,  the  men  wearing 
good  tailor  - made  clothes,  the  women 
ready-made  costumes.  They  are  seeming- 
ly prosperous,  but  remain  in  a transition- 
al state,  as  if  they  did  not  dare  to  realize 
and  enjoy  their  prosperity,  as  if  the  shad- 
ow of  the  miser}"  of  their  European  fa- 
thers and  forefathers  hung  over  them  like 
a cloud,  veiling  the  sun  of  their  present 
felicity. 

Revolving  in  my  mind  these  and  simi- 
lar fancies,  1 went  to  bed  and  slept  sound- 


ly until  morning,  when  the  silence  of  the 
engine  woke  me,  and  I found  the  ship  an- 
chored in  a white  fog.  We  thus  lost  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  steamed  on- 
ward past  San  Nicolas,  a busy  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  240  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  a population  of  20,000 
souls  and  considerable  trade,  as  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  ocean  steamers  anchored 
otf  the  port,  and  the  movement  of  light- 
ers and  schooners  laden  with  wheat  and 
flour.  The  land  along  the  right  bank  of* 
the  river  rises  in  steep  and  continuous 
bluffs.  The  stream  is  immense,  measuring 
nearly  1600  yards  wide,  with  a greatest 
depth  of  72  feet,  and  a current  of  an  esti- 
mated rapidity  of  three, miles  an  hour. 
The  left  bank  is  formed  of  low  and  marshy 
islands  covered  with  scrub  and  trees 
swarming  with  wild-fowl.  The  water  is  of 
a deep  brown  color,  and  heavily  charged 
with  sand  and  organic  matter  in  solution. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  strike  on 
a sand  bank,  but  are  able  to  back  off  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  at  noon  we  reach 
Rosario  de  Santa  Fe,  300  miles  by  water 
and  186  miles  by  laud  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
This  town  of  over  50,000  inhabitants,  the 
great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  inland 
provinces  between  the  Parana  and  the 
Andes,  stands  80  feet  above  the  water, 
and  with  its  cathedral  dome,  the  white 
fagades  of  various  new  buildings,  the  vast 
warehouses,  the  mills  with  tall  chimneys, 
and  the  long  chutes  that  convey  sacks  of 
grain  from  the  top  of  the  bluffs  directly 
into  the  holds  of  the  steamers  moored  at 
the  foot,  presents  a pleasant  and  busy  as- 
pect. The  quays,  however,  are  all  in  dis- 
order, owing  to  the  works  in  progress  for 
the  construction  of  an  adequate  port  and 
moles,  and  the  throng  of  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  is  moored  in  the  river  to 
innumerable  red  buoys,  amongst  which 
swarms  of  squealing  gulls  noisily  dispute 
the  floating  garbage.  Vessels  drawing  15 
feet  of  water  can  always  ascend  as  far  as 
Rosario. 

We  remain  at  this  port  until  midnight, 
leisurely  loading  maize  and  flour  for  Pa- 
raguay, the  transport  by  water  from  Ro- 
sario being  cheaper  than  would  be  the 
transport  by  bullock  carts  from  the  coun- 
try districts  of  Paraguay  into  the  towns. 
We  also  take  on  board  some  rough  re- 
cruits, under  the  conduct  of  three  dirty 
soldiers,  accompanied  by  their  women  folk 
and  children,  to  whom  quarters  were  as- 
signed on  the  upper  deck  abaft  the  beam. 
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These  recruits  are,  I am  informed,  jail- 
birds and  criminals,  who,  instead  of  being 
kept  in  prison,  are  sent  to  do  duty  in  the 
frontier  corps  at  Formosa,  in  the  Gran 
Chaco,  and  to  keep  the  Indians  at  bay 
when  necessary.  The  soldiers,  it  appears, 
seize  every  opportunity  of  deserting,  and 
the  runaways  now  form  bands  of  brig- 
ands far  more  dangerous  than  the  Ind- 
ians. Several  engineers  whom  I met, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  various  railway 
surveys  and  expeditions  in  the  Chaco,  re- 
ported that  they  were  constantly  molest- 
ed by  these  brigands,  but  very  rarely  had 
any  trouble  with  the  Indians.  The  sys- 
tem of  criminal  recruits  is  of  course  bad, 
but  perhaps  it  is  the  only  practical  way  of 
getting  men  for  the  wild  frontier  service, 
where  pillage  takes  the  place  of  pay.  The 
recruits  and  their  escort  formed  a pictu- 
resque group  with  their  varied  costume 
and  their  more  varied  skins,  ranging  from 
white  through  bronze  to  absolute  African 
black.  The  women  were  Indians,  it  be- 
ing the  Argentine  usage  in  warfare  against 
the  aborigines  to  kill  off  the  men,  and  to 
distribute  the  captive  women  as  wives  for 
the  troops.  The  only  baggage  that  these 
creatures  had  consisted  of  ponchos , a gui- 
tar, an  accordion,  and  several  kettles  and 
gourds  for  making  mate , or  Paraguayan 
tea,  which  they  drank  from  morning  un- 
til night.  Our  English  tourist  and  his 
wife  were  very  much  scandalized  at  the 
dirty  ways  of  these  soldiers,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  manner  in  which  the  women 
washed  the  children,  taking  a mouthful 
of  water,  then  spitting  the  water  into  their 
hands  and  rubbing  it  over  the  faces.  This 
operation  is  constantly  seen  in  South 
America  amongst  Indians  and  cross  breeds. 
The  idea  is  that  only  barbarous  whites 
wash  in  cold  water.  Holding  the  water 
in  the  mouth  for  a few  seconds  is  the  ea- 
siest way  of  warming  it.  The  English- 
man's younger  brother  was  also  greatly 
scandalized  because  the  military  officer 
who  shared  his  cabin  slept  in  his  clothes, 
did  not  wash  at  all,  did  not  even  own  a 
tooth-brush,  and  carried  all  his  baggage 
in  a hat-box.  u Costumbre  del  pais,"  I 
explained  to  him  — the  custom  of  the 
cou  ntrv. 

Thursday,  May  22d,  we  steamed  along 
between  islands  covered  with  scrub  and 
feather-grass,  and  between  low  shores  of 
sand  and  mud,  passing  many  schooners 
laboriously  tacking  up  or  down  stream, 
or  being  towed  up  by  steam-tugs.  At 


10.30  we  reach  Diamante,  on  the  east 
bank,  370  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
bluffs  that  we  have  hitherto  noticed  on 
the  western  or  Santa  Fe  bank  now  appear 
on  the  Entre  Rios  side,  and  Diamante  is 
built  on  a plateau  200  feet  above  the  riv- 
er, reached  by  a zigzag  road  up  the  steep 
cliff,  or  ba'rranca.  as  it  is  called.  A dis- 
tillery with  a tall  chimney  and  a few 
houses  are  visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
port;  along  the  golden  sandy  beach  are 
groups  of  women  washing  clothes;  on  the 
top  of  the  bluff  are  tall  eucalyptus-trees, 
and  down  the  zigzag  path  teams  of  oxen 
drag  groaning  carts  laden  with  grain, 
some  300  bags  of  which  we  take  on  board, 
and  then,  at  2 p.m.,  resume  our  journey. 

After  passing  Diamante  we  begin  to 
find  the  scenery  more  and  more  interest- 
ing. On  the  east  bank  the  high  barrancas 
continue,  surmounted  by  thick  forests,  and 
reminding  one  in  parts  of  the  famous 
Cliefden  Woods  on  the  river  Thames,  but 
on  a smaller  scale  so  far  as  the  trees  are 
concerned,  the  growth  being  generally 
low.  As  for  the  river  Parana,  it  seems 
to  become  more  vast  and  impressive  the 
higher  we  go,  and  before  reaching  the 
town  of  Parana  it  widens  to  3000  yards. 
This  town,  410  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  120  feet  from  the 
river,  and  at  a distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  port.  It  is  a town  of  European  as- 
pect, of  no  special  character  because  it  is 
purely  imitative,  but  nevertheless  one  of 
the  few  well-built  and  well-kept  cities  in 
the  republic,  of  which,  by-the-way,  it  was 
the  capital  from  1852  tili  1861.  The  port 
is  picturesque,  and  along  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  are  many  lime  kilns  built  under 
the  bluffs.  From  this  point  a small  steamer 
runs  daily  up  a tributary  of  the  Parana 
to  the  town  of  Santa  Fe. 

The  Olympo  arrived  at  Parana  at  6 
P.M.,  and  left  at  1 a.m.  The  next  morn- 
ing broke  dark  and  cloudy,  but  soon  the 
sun  cleared  the  sky,  and  gilded  the  sails 
of  the  innumerable  schooners  that  were 
gliding  over  the  vast  river  like  gigantic 
water-fowl.  The  landscape  is  composed 
of  green  expanses  of  water,  with  bluffs  or 
barrancas  on  the  Entre  Rios  bank,  and 
flat  islands  covered  with  low  timber  on 
the  other.  After  passing  the  colony  of 
Hernandarias,  where  the  forest  begins  to 
alternate  with  prairie,  we  halt  at  Santa 
Elena,  a recent  settlement,  with  huge  sheds 
for  salting  and  drying  meat,  steam-boilers 
for  making  tallow,  and  the  usual  appli- 
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ances  for  the  accessory  branches  of  the 
saladero  industry*  At  noon  we  reach  La 
Pax,  590  miles  from  Luc  nos  Ayres,  an  iin- 
portauttown  pleasantly  situated  on  heights 
overlooking  the  river,  and  after  a huh  of 
an  hour  W(v -proceed  on  our  journey  amidst 
islands  covered  with  more  or  less  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  across  enormous  wastes  of 
brown  water,  whose  surface  is  wrinkled 
here  and  there  by  sand  hanks  ami  shoals. 


Di  giti  ze  a ’by  Q <^]/0 


The  scenery  is  monotonous,  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  has  a charm ; the  immensity 
of  the  river  impresses  one;  the  tree-clad 
expanse  of  low  islands  seems  to  have  no 
limits;  there  is  a fascination  in  the  very 
solitude  of  the  landscape,  which  in  the 
long  intervals  between  the  towns  and 
colonies  is  rarely  animated  except  by 
birds,  and  now  and  then  by  the  tents  and 
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charcoal  burners  pitched  on  the  islands. 
At  7 P.M.  we  reached  Esquina.  590  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  vicini- 
ty we  remark  for  the  first  time  great 
quantities  of  tall  and  dwarf  palm-trees, 
growing  in  wild  profusion  in  the  thick 
jungle  which  covers  the  low  and  swampy 
coast,  for  after  leaving  La  Paz  the  char- 
acter of  the  landscape  changes,  owing  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  barrancas.  Es- 
quina is  about  two  miles  inland  up  the 
Corrientes  River, on  which  a small  steamer 
plies  in  correspondence  with  the  Platense 
boats.  Henceforward  the  country  be- 
comes wilder,  and  the  settlements  rarer 
and  less  flourishing;  on  the  east  bank  w*e 
have  the  province  of  Corrientes,  still  one 
of  the  least  secure  in  the  republic;  and  on 
the  west  bank  the  Gran  Chaco,  that  fa- 
mous unexplored  territory  of  swamp  and 
wroods,  which  has  already  devoured  men 
and  money  beyond  calculation,  and  re- 
mains still  the  dominion  of  mosquitoes 
and  frogs. 

After  leaving  Esquina  we  steamed 
along  without  incident  until  past  mid- 
night, when,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  vigil- 
ance of  the  pilots,  the  Olympo  ran  aground 
in  the  Yaguarete  Pass,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  river,  owing  to  shoals 
and  shifting  sand  banks.  By  filling  the 
boats  astern  with  water,  and  by  hauling 
on  a kedge-anchor,  the  captain  managed 
to  get  the  ship  afloat  and  started  afresh; 
but  in  a few  minutes  she  was  stuck  again ; 
in  despair  the  anchor  was  lowered,  and 
we  waited  until  morning,  wrhen  we  got 
off  without  difficulty,  and  at  10  A.  M. 
reached  Goya,  676  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  town  is  situated  inland,  up 
a beautiful  river  lined  with  fine  trees.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  are  two  or  three 
ranchos,  a few  schooners  at  anchor,  and  a 
small  steamer  that  comes  to  take  on  pas- 
sengers and  a cargo  of  wine,  flour,  and 
canned  tomatoes  from  Genoa.  It  seems 
strange  to  carry  tomatoes  from  Italy  to 
the  heart  of  South  America,  the  more  so 
as  the  tomato  flourishes  in  the  province 
of  Corrientes;  the  cultivation,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  market.  For  that 
matter,  in  all  these  new  colonies  and  set- 
tlements, so  much  vaunted  for  their  fer- 
tility, and  in  the  old-established  towns 
too,  good  fruit  and  vegetables  are  rare 
and  dear.  Fruit,  wrell  grown,  tine  flavor- 
ed, and  of  clean  and  agreeable  aspect,  is 
with  difficulty  to  be  found  even  in  the 
markets  of  the  capital.  People  are  only 


just  beginning  to  pay  attention  to  this 
profitable  branch  of  culture,  which  has 
the  disadvantage  of  demanding  incessant 
care. 

At  noon  we  leave  Goya,  and  at  a beau- 
tiful spot  called  Rincon  de  Soto  we  notice 
the  first  orange  groves,  loaded  with  golden 
fruit.  At  this  point  the  river  narrows 
from  3000  yards  until  at  one  pass  it  is  not 
more  than  200  yards  across.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant,  and  the  trees  often  at- 
tain a height  of  50  and  60  feet,  though 
most  of  them  are  lower.  The  ground  on 
the  Chaco  side  is  swampy  and  covered 
with  thick  jungle  and  climbing  plants 
that  cling  to  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  literally  drag  them  down. 
Along  the  shore  are  hundreds  of  flamin- 
goes, storks,  and  turkey-buzzards,  which 
congregate  particularly  in  the  many 
creeks  and  affluents  that  run  into  the 
main  stream  between  banks  overhung 
with  soft  velvety  vegetation  of  trees  and 
flowers  almost  too  pretty  to  seem  real. 
And  yet,  except  for  the  wood,  which  can- 
not yet  be  economically  utilized,  these  isl- 
ands and  plains  of  the  Chaco  are  without 
profit  to  man  ; they  can  be  neither  inhab- 
ited nor  cultivated,  because  many  months 
out  of  the  year  they  are  under  water.  On 
the  Corrientes  side,  after  an  interval  of 
low  prairie,  the  bluffs  have  reappeared, 
and  rise  to  a height  of  40  or  50  feet,  com- 
posed of  strata  of  yellow  and  white  sand 
and  clay,  with  a layer  of  black  vegetable 
earth  and  pasturage  on  the  top.  This 
soft  barranca  is  being  continually  eaten 
awray  by  the  river,  which  thus  goes  on 
widening  its  course  and  piling  up  sand 
banks,  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  an- 
other, now  making  a new  island  and  now 
washing  it  away. 

The  next  halting-place  is  San  Vicente, 
on  the  Chaco  side,  the  port  of  the  Ocampo 
colony,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  40 
kilometres  of  railway  ; and  then  at  6 P.M. 
we  reach  Bella  Vista,  738  miles  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  splendidly  situated  on  a 
high  plateau  commanding  a view  over 
the  Parana,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
orange  groves.  The  town  is  of  the  usual 
Argentine  provincial  type,  and  consists 
of  a huge  plaza  and  a chess-board  ar- 
rangement of  sandy  streets.  A large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  French. 
The  port  is  of  a primitive  nature,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  an  old  hulk  anchored  off 
the  shore,  which  the  lazy  bullock  carts 
reach  by  means  of  a steep  descent  from 
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the  top  of  the  barranca.  The 
mixed  Latin  nature  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  indicated  by  the  two  hos- 
telries  near  the  shore,  which  bear 
the  titles  respectively  of  “Res- 
taurant des  Bons 
Amis^and  “Fon- 
da Italians. v Af- 
ter staying  two 
hours  to  dis- 
charge cargo,  we 
start  at  8 P.  M., 
by  the  dim  light 
of  the  crescent 
moon,  that  sheds 
a crinkled  band 
of  silver  across 
the  river,  which 
has  here  once 
more  become  a 
stream  of  vast 
breadth.  Every 
day  and  every 
night  I marvel 
more  and  more 
at  the  skill  of 
the  pilots,  who 
th  rend  their  way 
amidst  the  shoals 
and  sand  banks, 
trusting  solely  to 
the  acuteness  of 
their  vision  and 
to  their  constant  observation  of  every 
inch  of  the  river.  The  only  thing  that 
can  stop  them  is  fog;  otherwise  they  go 
on  day  and  night,  perched  in  their  pilot- 
house on  the  upper  deck,  always  on  the 
watch,  modifying  the  course  of  the  ship 
almost  every  minute,  now  going  straight 
ahead,  now  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  now  describing  a curve  or  an  S. 
At  night  the  pilot-house  remains  dark;  a 
dim  light  only  is  placed  inside  the  com- 
pass-box, and  another  very  dim  one  inside 
the  dial  of  the  telegraph  that  communicates 
with  the  engine-room.  No  light  is  allowed 
on  the  foredeck — not  so  much  as  the  strik- 
ing of  a match ; the  eyes  of  the  pilots  must 
not  be  dazzled  even  momentarily,  because 
they  steer  entirely  by  sight  and  memory, 
watching  every  ripple  and  eddy  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  occasionally  cast- 
ing the  lead  for  purposes  of  security  and 
verification,  the  soundings  in  all  the  diffi- 
cult parts  being  recorded  in  the  log  of  each 
steamer  of  the  company  both  on  the  up- 
ward and  the  downward  voyage,  and  com- 
municated to  the  pilots  of  the  other  ships 
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of  the  same  line.  These  men  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Italians  or,  at  any  rate, 
born  in  La  Boca  of  Italian  parents.  La 
Boca,  still  the  great  port  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  spite  of  the  grand  new  docks,  is  prac- 
tically an  Italian  town,  and  almost  all  the 
coasting  traffic  of  the  republic  is  in  the 
hands  of  Italians,  who  begin  as  boys  on 
board  the  coasting  and  river  schooners,  and 
gradually  rise  to  be  masters  and  owners. 
Our  two  pilots  had  been  on  the  Parana 
ever  since  they  were  boys,  and  for  years 
had  worked  on  schooners  such  as  we  saw 
tacking  up  and  down  the  river.  These 
boats  sail  up  a reach,  and  then,  in  order 
to  get  round  a point  or  a bend  and  catch 
the  breeze  again,  they  lower  their  skiff, 
send  the  boy  ashore  to  tie  a line  to  a tree, 
and  immediately  haul  on  the  line  until 
the  sails  swell,  and  another  reach  can  be 
traversed.  To  go  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Asuncion  in  this  way  requires  several 
months,  but  the  journey  is  an  excellent 
lesson  for  the  future  pilots. 

After  leaving  Bella  Vista  we  anchored 
and  waited  until  daylight  in  order  to  pass 
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tier  of  Paraguay  begins,  and  the  river 
runs  from  north  to  south,  bounding  the 
republic,  and  then  from  east  to  west,  until 
it  joins  the  Paraguay,  as  above  described. 
The  few  travellers  who  have  seen  the  cat- 
aract of  Guayra  describe  the  falls  as  being 
as  fine  as  those  of  Niagara^  but  unfortu- 
nately they  are  still  in  thfe  midst  of  soli- 
tudes to  which  access  is  difficult.  The 
Salto  de  Victoria,  some  20  miles  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Y-Guazu  and  the  Para- 
na, is  also  said  to  be  very  magnificent, 
and  somewhat  easier  of  access,  but  as  yet 
few  travellers  have  seen  it.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Alto  Parana  is  difficult,  but 
practical  up  to  a certain  point.  The  Pla- 
tense  Company  runs  a passenger  steamer 
three  times  a month  from  Corrientes  to 
Posadas  and  intermediate  ports — Lomas, 
Santa  Isabel,  Ituzaingo.  Posadas,  on  the 
Corrientes  side,  is  225  miles  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  riv- 
ers. From*  Posadas  a smaller  steamer  of 
the  same  company  runs  twice  a month 
up  to  Tacuru-Pucu,  a few  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Y-Guazfi,  and  about  400 
miles  from  Corrientes.  Beyond  this  point 
no  screw  or  paddle  steamer  has  been  able 
to  conquer  the  rapids,  currents,  and  ed- 
dies. The  whole  of  the  banks  of  the  Alto 
Parana,  from  Villa  Encarnacion  up  to  the 
Salto  de  Guayra,  are  covered  with  forests 
of  yerbci  mate , or  Paraguayan  tea,  and 
the  chief  traffic  is  the  transport  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Not  being  able  to  sacrifice  the  five 
or  six  weeks  or  more  necessary  for  a trip 
into  these  solitudes,  which  are  said  to 
be  grandly  picturesque,  I remained,  not 
without  regret,  on  board  the  Olympo , 
which,  being  bound  for  Asuncion,  con- 
tinued northward  up  the  Paraguay  Riv- 
er, passing  Humaita,  884  miles  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  a place  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  Paraguayan  war,  the  disasters  of 
which  are  still  testified  by  the  ruins  of 
a large  church.  The  next  morning  we 
stopped  at  Villa  del  Pilar,  and  then  at 
Formosa,  an  Argentine  military  frontier 
station,  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Chaco. 

The  scenery  of  the  Paraguay  River  is 
charming;  the  banks  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  forests  full  of  parrots,  monkeys, 
and  birds;  the  numerous  affluents,  fringed 
with  trees  that  are  reflected  in  the  glassy 
water,  are  beautiful  and  soft  as  English 
country  landscape.  The  comparison,  how- 
ever. cannot  be  carried  into  detail,  for  the 
muddy  and  sandy  banks  of  the  affluents, 
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as  well  as  of  the  main  stream,  are  black 
with  large  and  small  alligators  basking 
in  the  sun.  So  we  steam  along  past  or- 
ange groves,  broad  plains  dotted  with 
dwarf  palms,  thick  jungle,  and  forest, 
where  the  trees  are  inextricably  linked  to- 
gether by  creepers  and  lianes.  Occasion- 
ally on  the  Paraguayan  side,  where  the 
ground  is  always  elevated  a reasonable 
height  above  the  river,  while  on  the  Cha- 
co side  it  is  low  and  swampy,  we  note  a 
few  cottages,  orange  groves,  cattle,  and 
women  robed  in  white  and  carrying  pitch- 
ers on  their  heads.  At  Villeta,  in  order 
to  deliver  a few  letters,  we  are  obliged  to 
cast  anchor,  a formality  exacted  by  the 
Paraguayan  captain  of  the  port,  who 
would  raise  a diplomatic  incident  and  a 
case  of  fait  a de  respeto  if  the  steamer  did 
not  stop,  blow  the  whistle,  and  let  down 
the  gangway,  instead  of  simply  hoisting 
the  mail-bag  over  the  rail.  Then  we 
pass  San  Antouio  and  San  Lorenzo,  sight 
the  hill  or  Cerro  de  Lem  bare,  anchor  in 
the  bay  of  Asuncion  at  10  p.m.  on  Mon- 
day, May  26tli,  and  the  next  morning  we 
are  allowed  to  land  after  the  due  visit  of 
the  sanitary  and  port  authorities.  The 
distance  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos 
Ayres  is  1115  miles,  and  the  journey  up 
stream  takes  six  days  more  or  less,  owing 
to  Stoppages  and  accidents,  such  for  in- 
stance as  fogs,  which  are  frequent  during 
the  winter  season,  and  the  inevitable  de- 
lays due  to  running  aground  when  the 
river  is  low. 

From  Asuncion  a small  steamer  of  the 
Platense  Company  runs  once  a week  as  far 
as  Villa  Concepcion,  a distance  of  234 
miles.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  the 
ground  is  high  and  beautifully  wooded; 
while  on  the  right  bank  are  the  low  wastes 
of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  The  bay  of 
Asuncion  spreads  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Mangruilo  and  La  Recoleta,  which 
are  dotted  with  white  edifices  half  buried 
in  verdure.  We  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Confuso,  which  winds  across  the 
Chaco,  and  whose  waters  are  as  salt  as 
those  of  the  sea;  then  we  halt  at  Villa 
Hayes— a colony  of  the  Chaco,  not  very 
prosperous — pass  the  rock  of  Pefion  that 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  note  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Sal  ado  and  Pirybe- 
buy,  Capiipobo,  and  Tapiracuav,  and  so 
reach  the  little  port  of  Rosario,  situated 
on  a lofty  barranca  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Quarepoty,  and  separated  from  the 
town  by  marshes  that  are  not  easy  to 
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cr oss.  Above  Rosario  we  pass  tlie  mouths 
of  several  rivers  whose  geography  is  lit- 
tle known,  and  halt  at  Barranquerita,  a 
small  port,  whence  a road  leads  to  the 
town  of  San  Pedro,  placed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jojuy.  the  mouth  of  which  is  some 
three  leagues  higher  up;  and  at  about  40 
miles  from  San  Pedro  we  reach  Villa 
Concepcion,  situated  immediately  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  So  far  the 
scenery  is  soft  and  charming,  the  few 
towns  without  any  interest  after  one  has 
seen  Asuncion,  and  the  country  generally 


very  thinly  inhabited.  In 
the  stretches  between  the 
ports  a house  or  a human 
being  is  a rare  sight. 

Above  Villa  Concepcion 
the  river  Paraguay  continues 
to  be  navigable  through  the 
Brazilian  territory  of  Matto- 
Grosso,  to  the  capital  of 
which  province,  Cuyaba,  a 
steamer  makes  periodical 
voyages  at  the  expense  of 
the  Brazilian  government, 
following  the  Paraguay  Riv- 
er to  its  confluence  with  the 
Rio  Lourenzo,  on  an  affluent 
of  which,  the  Rio  Cuyaba, 
the  town  of  the  same  name 
is  situated.  The  distance  be- 
tween Cuyaba  and  Buenos 
Ayres  is  some  2500  miles. 

Although  the  rivers  ParanA  and  Para- 
guay are  navigated  by  a regular  service 
of  steamers  that  offer  fair  and  even  sat- 
isfactory accommodation  to  passengers, 
their  course  still  lies  through  immense  sol- 
itudes, which  seem  to  have  been  discov- 
ered too  soon.  There  are,  however,  vari- 
ous colonies  along  the  river  between 
Reconquista  and  Formosa,  which  points 
are  now  being  connected  by  450  kilome- 
tres of  railway,  in  prolongation  of  the  ex- 
isting line  from  Santa  Fe  to  Reconquista. 

The  return  voyage  down  stream  from 
Asuncion  to  Cam  pan  a took  five  days  and 
nights,  and  afforded  no  incidents  of  spe- 
cial interest,  except  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  orange  trade,  and  a chance 
of  making  further  acquaintance  with  the 
towns  and  colonies  of  the  Chaco,  Santa 
Fe,  Corricntes.  and  Entre  Rios.  The  two 
principal  ports  for  shipping  oranges  are 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Antonio.  We  staid 
at  the  latter,  a lovely  spot  on  the  Para- 
guay river,  with  a strand  of  yellow  sand, 
banks  fringed  with  lilies,  and  in  the  back- 
ground trees,  some  of  them  forming  mass- 
es of  lilac  bloom.  The  port  consists  of  a 
square  of  sand,  with  the  cabin  and  flag  of 
the  custom-house,  or  resguardo,  and  a 
short  wooden  jetty  to  the  right;  a rough- 
ly traced  road  leading  into  the  interior 
past  a sort  of  store  or  tambo;  and  to  the 
left  a large  tent  stretched  over  palm  poles, 
with  a lattice  floor  made  of  bamboo.  This 
tent,  was  full  of  oranges;  on  the  sand  out 
side  were  other  mountains  of  oranges; 
and  carts  drawn  by  yokes  of  two  or  four 
oxen,  preceded  by  the  driver,  wearing  a 
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long"  poncho  aud  carrying  a bamboo  goad, 
kept  groaning  and  creaking  down  the 
slope,  and  depositing  other  golden  piles 
along  the  beach.  Under  the  shady  cur- 
tain of  trees  were  seated  groups  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, mandioca,  parrots,  blue-jays,  and 
monkeys,  which  they  hope  to  sell,  but 
at  the  same  time  make  no  effort  to  of- 
fer their  merchandise,  preferring  to  re- 
main calm  and  indifferent,  sucking  mate 
through  silver  bombillas. 

Tiie  steamer  is  moored  alongside,  and  a 
long  gangway  of  planks  is  laid  on  high 
trestles  from  the  paddle-box  to  the  shore; 
then,  when  all  is  ready,  about  sixty  wo- 
men aud  girls  and  ten  men  set  to  work, 
some  to  carry  baskets  full  of  oranges, 
others  to  hand  the  baskets  from  beside 
the  paddle-box  to  the  upper  deck,  others 
to  pass  the  baskets  on  from  this  point  to 
the  corral  or  enclosure  that  has  been  built 
behind  the  pilot-house,  and  others  still  to 
pass  down  the  empty  baskets.  The  car- 
rying is  all  done  by  women,  who  form  a 
procession  passing  continuously  up  and 
down  the  gangway,  and  generally  at  a 
run.  They  are  Paraguayans,  Guaranis, 
and  other  Indians  and  mulattoes  of  vari- 
ous shades,  clad  in  white,  rose,  scarlet,  yel- 
low, and  other  bright  colored  Manchester 
cotton  stuffs;  all  are  barefooted,  and  most 
of  them  are  without  beauty,  but  gay,  and 
ready  to  laugh  and  scream  without  pre- 
text, merely  for  the  sake  of  being  lively 
and  making  a noise.  They  are  like  birds 
and  monkeys.  Hour  after  hour  this  op- 
eration goes  on.  Women  and  young  girls 


alike  have  cigars  in  their  mouths  in  the 
usual  Paraguayan  fashion.  The  rapid 
movement  of  brightly  clad  figures  passing 
in  opposite  directions,  with  the  glare  of 
the  yellow  mountains  of  oranges  and  of 
the  dazzling  white  tent  on  the  shore,  ends 
by  hypnotizing  one,  and  yet  the  scene  is 
so  original  that  one  continues  to  watch 
it  in  spite  of  one's  self.  For  that  matter, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do.  The  village, 
buried  in  orange-trees,  is  soon  visited;  to 
walk  for  any  distance  along  the  river  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  overhanging 
trees;  and  so  one  remains  leaning  over 
the  rail,  and  watching  the  women  and 
girls  toiling,  while  the  men — husbands, 
fathers,  or  brothers — loaf  on  the  shore, 
smoke  and  play  cards,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Paraguay,  where  the  women 
do  the  work  while  the  men  enjoy  life. 
The  steamer  was  supposed  to  take  250,000 
oranges;  but  there  being  no  means  of 
control,  it  is  probable  that,  in  order  to 
allow  for  loss,  the  shipper  put  on  board 
at  least  300,000.  These  oranges,  of  fine 
flavor  and  aspect,  are  worth  one  Para- 
guayan dollar  a thousand  at  San  Antonio. 
The  women,  who  carry  the  baskets  on 
their  heads,  are  paid  eighty  centavos  a 
day,  and  the  harvest  of  the  fruit  lasts 
eight  months,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
May.  The  freight  from  Paraguay  to 
Campana,  and  from  Campana  by  schoon- 
er to  La  Boca,  together  with  the  loss  from 
putrefaction  and  rough  handling  during 
the  journey,  brings  the  retail  price  of  a 
good  orange  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  about  two 
cents. 


THE  CLOSED  GATE. 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

But  life  is  short;  so  gently  close  the  gate. — Winifred  IIowem.s. 

fTlHUS  wrote  she  when  the  heart  in  her  was  high, 
,1  And  her  brief  tale  of  youth  seemed  just  begun. 

Like  some  white  flower  that  shivers  in  the  sun 
She  heard  from  far  the  low  winds  prophesy — 
Blowing  across  the  grave  where  she  must  lie- 
Had  strange  prevision  of  the  victory  won 
In  the  swift  race  that  Life  with  Death  should  run. 
And,  hand  in  hand  with  Life,  saw  Death  draw  nigh. 

Beyond  this  world  the  hostile  surges  foam: 

Our  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  and  cannot  see 
In  what  fair  paths  her  feet  for  our  feet  wait. 
What  stars  rise  for  her  in  her  far  new  home. 

We  but  conjecture  all  she  yet  may  be. 

While  on  the  Joy  she  was,  we  “close  the  gate/* 
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OUR  muscular  strength  is  the  means 
through  which  we  act,  but  that  by 
which  we  act  is  a something  behind  the 
former  which  we  call  nerve  force.  Dis- 
tilled by  the  mysterious  alchemy  of  life 
from  the  food  vve  eat,  from  the  sunshine 
and  the  air,  it  is  the  life  we  live.  It 
spans,  as  it  is,  the  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween matter  and  spirit  which  forms 
the  despair  of  the  psychologist.  It  is 
the  perpetual  miracle,  which  all  common 
things  are— the  more  common,  the  more 
miraculous.  An  aristocratic  product  of 
life,  it  is  life  itself,  for  when  it  is  exhaust- 
ed, the  organization  ceases  to  be.  We 
are  then  not  to  be  surprised  that  it  yields 
slowly  to  attacks  upon  it,  succumbing 
only  to  long  siege,  for  it  is  the  very  force 
of  all  forces.  Neither  ought  we  to  be 
surprised  that  to  recover  from  a real  at- 
tack of  what  is  called  “nervous  prostra- 
tion ” there  should  be  demanded  by  cheat- 
ed Nature  a time  which  always  seems  to 
the  sufferer  unreasonably  long,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  interminable.  But  he  has  not 
kept  his  books  balanced  with  the  minute 
care  which  Nature  always  employs  in  the 
management  of  her  accounts.  He  has 
hoped,  if  he  has  thought  about  it  at  all, 
that  she  was  at  least  as  careless,  or  as 
weakly  indulgent  as  he,  and  that  some 
few  things  might  be  overlooked  or  hap- 
ly forgotten.  But  Nature's  ways  of  doing 
business  are  not  his  ways,  as  he  has  found 
out  to  his  cost.  Her  wavs  are  not  the 
curving  and  yielding  lines  of  benevolence 
and  charity,  but  the  rigid  and  straight 
ones  of  truth  and  justice,  and  it  is  better 
that  the  punishment  for  the  repeatedly 
broken  law  should  be  sometimes  terribly 
swift  and  hopelessly  fatal  in  a particular 
instance  than  for  one  jot  or  one  tittle  to 
pass  from  the  law. 

With  those  who  have  offended  against 
it  in  the  constant  mad  chase  after  plea- 
sure, or  in  the  equally  mad  struggle  to 
win  and  hold  a coveted  place  in  what  is 
called  society,  I have  nothing  to  do. 
They  must  be  left  to  settle  their  accounts 
as  best  they  can.  But  to  most  earnest 
people  life  is  hard  and  fast,  and  growing 
continually  harder  and  faster,  and  to 
many  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
burning  question  how  they  shall  meet, 
like  men  and  women,  the  demands  of  each 


day  without  falling  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  law.  It  would  be  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  society  followers,  if 
they  had  any  desire  so  to  do,  to  settle 
their  problem  by  following  Carlyle's 
plan,  and  reducing  their  denominators. 
He  makes  it  very  clear  to  all  those  who 
have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  child- 
hood, and  consequently  do  comprehend 
the  nature  of  a fraction— an  impossible 
thing  for  a child  to  do,  because  it  lies  in 
the  region  of  relativity — that  our  wishes 
and  desires  stand  to  our  abilities,  either 
pecuniary  or  mental,  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  denominator  of  a fraction  to  its  nu- 
merator, and  that  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion of  each  one  of  us  expresses  in  terms 
easily  written  down  the  total  amount  of 
our  solid  happiness  or  contentment.  In 
this  view  it  follows  that  there  are  always 
two  possible  ways  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  latter — and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  main  object  toward  which  are  direct- 
ed most  of  the  efforts  of  most  men — name- 
ly, to  increase  our  numerator  by  increas- 
ing our  possessions,  or  to  diminish  our 
denominator  by  decreasing  the  total 
amount  of  our  desires.  The  first  of  these 
ways  is  the  only  one  generally  perceived 
by  the  majority  of  people,  and  the  one  to 
which  they  bend  all  their  efforts,  but  it  is 
often  the  impossible  way,  while  the  other 
path  lies  always  open  to  most  people, 
with  absolutely  sure  result.  Since  that 
result — that  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
fraction — is  what  we  are  many  of  us  af- 
ter, it  may  be  surprising  that  the  always 
available  and  sure  method  is  not  more 
generally  selected.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
to  many  of  us  there  is  no  liberty  of  choice 
left  open.  Forced  by  the  demand  of  the 
working  world  to  which  we  belong,  we 
have  already  reduced  our  denominator  to 
a surprisingly  low  figure.  We  find  a 
positive  pleasure,  as  we  walk  in  the  city, 
in  seeing  shops  loaded  with  innumerable 
things  that  we  do  not  want,  and  would 
not  have  even  if  we  could.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  books  the  number  which  wc 
care  to  own  grows  smaller  day  by  day 
instead  of  larger.  We  have  learned  the 
great  lesson  that  it  is  easier  to  climb  at 
once  to  the  high  hills,  and  drink  from  the 
springs  which  run  there,  than  to  accept 
the  diluted  stuff  which  is  delivered  to  us 
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in  conduits  often  not  of  the  cleanest. 
Tli is  lesson,  once  acquired,  frees  one  from 
many  perplexities,  and  confers  a not  in- 
considerable amount  of  liberty,  besides 
giving  us  a feeling  of  buoyant  health 
which  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,  who 
depend  upon  aqueducts,  and  are  subject 
to  all  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
negligent  or  incompetent  contractor's  and 
engineer’s,  never  can  know.  With  regard 
to  society,  too,  the  number  of  houses  into 
which  we  do  not  desire  to  enter  is  infi- 
nitely larger  than  that  of  those  to  which 
we  aspire.  And  it  confers  almost  a feel- 
ing of  royalty  to  see  so  many  people  around 
us  who  do  not  hesitate  at  any  sacrifice  or 
any  effort  to  obtain  an  introduction  into 
certain  circles  of  society  to  which  no  en- 
treaties of  our  best-meaning  friends  would 
be  able  to  drag  us  for  a single  evening. 
We  have  had  so  much  to  do  all  our  lives 
that  we  have  learned  the  value  of  time, 
and  we  are  blessedly  thankful  for  it.  for 
nobody  who  has  not  lived  a life  of  con- 
stant labor  can  possibly  know  the  exqui- 
site delight  of  a whole  half-hour  in  which 
one  has  at  last  the  right  to  do  what  she 
pleases.  The  fifty  years  of  Europe  hold 
more  conscious  throbbing  life  than  a cy- 
cle of  Cathay,  and  even  if  we  had  the  lib- 
erty of  choosing,  we  would  take  the  fifty 
years. 

But  after  wre  have  cut  off  the  branch 
roads  with  which  we  once  made  connec- 
tion. and  concluded  that  for  the  future 
we  will  take  up  all  the  rails  but  two, 
and  run  only  express  trains  on  those  two, 
leaving  the  accommodation  trains  to  be 
looked  out  for  by  other  roads,  we  find 
ourselves  in  need  of  some  rules,  the  re- 
sult of  our  own  experience  and  that  of 
other  economical  people,  if  we  would 
avoid  disastrous  collisions,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  large  expenditures  in 
the  way  of  damages.  Possibly  a fewr 
conclusions  on  this  subject  of  rest  by 
those  who  have  been  forced  to  give  many 
years1  attention  to  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  general  reading. 

I have  said  that  the  time  is  hard  and 
fast.  The  slang  phrase  “Give  us  a rest" 
in  its  very  slanginess  emphasizes  the  gen- 
eral widely  spread  consciousness  that  the 
step  of  invention  and  science  is  at  present 
really  too  long  for  the  ability  of  human 
faculties  inherited  from  ancestors  who 
lived  in  easier  times.  The  business  man 
feels  this  to  his  cost.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  railroad  and  the 


telegraph  offer  him  for  a more  rapid  car- 
rying on  of  his  business,  lie  is  forced  by 
the  very  close  relation  of  all  varieties  of 
trade — one  of  the  unavoidable  results  of 
these  very  advantages— to  keep  in  his 
mind  a great  many  more  particulars  than 
formerly,  if  he  would  see  his  business  suc- 
cessful. If  lie  attempts  to  carry  on  his 
affairs  in  the  way  in  which  his  father 
carried  them  on,  he  soon  finds  that  his 
neighbors  will  not  agree  to  do  the  same, 
and  he  is  forced  to  make  a study  of  sta- 
tistics which  thirty  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  to  him  to  have  no  conceivable 
bearing  on  the  price  of  the  commodities 
with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  facts  in 
the  case  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  business 
are  set  forth  with  so  much  clarity  and  in 
so  fascinating  a manner  by  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells  in  Recent  Economic  Changes  that 
it  is  useless  to  do  more  here  than  merely 
refer  to  them,  for  a class  of  readers  who  in 
all  probability  have  already  read  and  re- 
read that  most  delightful  book.  To  give 
some  little  idea,  however,  of  the  increase 
of  activity  imperatively  demanded  by 
modern  competition  in  business,  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  adduce  the  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  large  firms  in  the  city  of  New 
York  it  is  found  necessary  to  employ  at  a 
high  salary  a man  whose  only  business 
during  the  whole  year  is  to  keep  the  firm 
thoroughly  informed  simply  as  to  rates 
of  freight  on  their  line  of  goods.  These 
rates  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  were  con- 
sidered a fixed  quantity.  Then  one  was 
in  the  region  of  trade-winds  in  business, 
and  knew  what  he  had  to  depend  upon. 

By  the  inventions  since  that  time  we  have 
been  moved,  without  our  connivance, 
into  the  belt  of  variable  winds,  and  must 
learn  to  shift  our  sails  and  to  tack  about 
with  a velocity  and  with  an  unexpected- 
ness which  would  have  killed  the  respect- 
able merchants  of  old  times,  and  goes  a 
long  way  toward  killing  us.  The  mind 
has  to  change  with  the  sky  now  in  a way 
unknown  to  the  old  Latin  poet.  In  this 
whirl  of  business,  added  to  by  the  increas- 
ing demands  on  all  sides,  everybody  is 
in  danger  of  overtaxing  the  amount  of 
nervous  force  at  his  disposal,  for  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  not  an  in- 
finite quantity,  but  one  which  is  strictly 
measured  out  to  each  one  of  us,  and,  as 
has  been  said  before,  one  of  which  Nature 
will  keep  very  strict  account,  though  we 
do  not.  We  may  think  to  cheat  her  by 
elixirs  and  by  tonics,  by  coffee  and  alco- 
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hoi.  but  such  thing's  are  only  the  spur  to 
the  tired  horse.  They  do  not  and  never 
can  add  to  the  force  we  have  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  only  ways  to  keep  that  up  are 
those  which  God  lias  ordained,  of  rest  and 
sleep.  Still, as  I have  said, there  are  many 
small  devices  by  which  we  can  bring  our 
inventive  power  to  our  help,  and  this  in- 
ventive power  could  certainly  never  be 
put  to  better  use  than  in  aiding  those  of 
us  who  must  work  continually,  and  yet 
who  must  not  wear  out,  and  cannot  die 
just  at  present,  because  we  are  needed,  to 
conserve  all  the  working  energy  that  we 
have. 

The  most  unfortunate  thing  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  precisely  the  persons  that  are 
most  needed  that  are  likely  to  be  over- 
tired, because  they  are  those  upon  whom 
everybody  who  has  a mission  feels  him- 
self at  liberty  to  call,  and  who  are  apt  to 
be  endowed  with  a dangerous  amount  of 
conscientiousness  as  to  their  duties.  We 
all  know  that  when  the  clergyman  wants 
any  help  in  his  parish,  or  when  there  is 
any  money  to  be  raised,  he  is  forced  to 
summon  those  who  have  already  more 
than  they  ought  to  do,  if  he  would  expect 
valuable  assistance.  The  real  tragedies 
of  life  are  often  to  be  found  where  we 
should  perhaps  least  expect  them.  They 
are  going  on  before  us  in  the  lives  of 
many  a wife  and  mother  in  our  American 
cities  to-day,  who,  between  her  duties  to 
her  husband,  her  children,  her  church, 
and  the  calls  of  society,  which  she  often 
must  not  slight  because  of  her  husband's 
position,  present  or  aspired  to,  is  being 
killed  before  our  eyes,  tortured  at  the 
same  time  by  the  incompetent  domestic 
service  which  makes  house  keeping  and 
the  creation  of  a comfortable  home  almost 
an  impossibility.  One  such  woman  I saw 
die  in  New  York  only  a few  years  ago  at 
thirty-nine,  literally  killed  by  the  brave 
effort  to  do  all  her  duty;  and  they  are 
‘'dying  thus  around  us  every  day,**  with 
brave  smiles  on  their  faces.  You  may  see 
them  by  hundreds  in  the  streets  and  at 
afternoon  receptions  in  any  American  city 
if  you  have  been  initiated  iuto  the  band, 
and  know  the  passwords  and  the  grip. 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  think  that  they 
are  brilliant  and  beautiful  women,  and 
involuntarily  bow  the  head  before  them 
for  their  goodness  and  their  womanliness, 
but  you  will  not  know  that  you  are  ren- 
dering homage  to  martyrs  as  truly  as  if 
you  saw  them  led  into  the  Coliseum  as 


playthings  for  a Numidian  lion,  and  just 
as  truly  on  account  of  their  religion.  If 
to  any  one  of  these  women — whom  I know 
all,  though  I can  call  only  a terribly 
small  proportion  of  them  by  name — I may 
give  some  little  help  before  it  is  too  late, 

I shall  be  very’  glad.  At  any  rate,  they' 
shall  know  that  I do  know  them  and  that 
I will  try. 

The  amount  of  work  that  one  can  do 
depends  greatly  on  the  balance  between 
his  nervous  force  and  his  muscular 
strength,  and  not  so  much  on  the  absolute 
amount  of  either.  With  some,  the  bal- 
ance is  so  nicely  adjusted  that  there  is 
very"  little  danger  of  their  ever  wearing 
out.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Divine  decree 
that  no  life  can  be  perfect  which  does  not 
include  death  as  one  of  its  phases,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  might  live  forever. 

We  must  depend  upon  our  muscular 
strength  in  great  measure  for  the  fresh 
air  and  exercise  which  are  needed  to  keep 
in  health  the  nervous  forces,  and  there- 
fore when  we  find  the  brain  largely  out- 
balancing the  muscles,  we  have  a danger- 
ous temperament,  and  one  that  needs 
watching  and  care.  This  is  more  likely’ 
to  be  the  case,  of  course,  with  women  in 
general  than  with  the  majority  of  men. 

We  may,  perhaps,  leave  out  of  the  ques- 
tion entirely  the  many  in  whom  the 
muscular  strength  is  very  much  in  the 
preponderance.  We  really  have  to  do, 
in  a discussion  of  this  kind,  only  with 
those  in  whom  the  brain,  from  its  larger 
size  or  its  greater  activity",  or  both,  calls 
for  a disproportionate  share  of  the  nour- 
ishment furnished  to  the  entire  body-,  ev- 
ery" part  of  which  is  constantly  wearing 
out  and  being  in  constant  need  of  repair. 
There  are  light  signs  of  nervous  over- 
work which  many"  do  not  particularly  no- 
tice, but  which  are  the  vanguard  of  the 
danger  signals.  If  all  our  powers  are  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  we  ride  in  a rattling 
vehicle  and  scarcely"  notice  the  continual 
clatter;  but  if  the  nerves  have  been  a 
little  more  worn  out  than  they  have  been 
built  up,  we  can  hardly"  think  of  anything 
else,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  could  not  en- 
dure to  stay"  in  our  places  till  we  reach 
our  destination.  Some  people  are  more 
sensitive  to  light  than  to  sound;  with 
some  it  is  the  other  way":  and  the  first 
class  in  such  case  will  complain  of  the  in- 
tolerable glare  of  the  sunshine,  and  try 
to  get  relief  by-  hanging  still  heavier  dra- 
peries at  their  windows,  thereby-  making 
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the  mistake  of  shutting  out  one  of  God's 
most  powerful  tonics.  Or  one  may  find 
herself  suddenly  unwarrantably  irritable 
on  insufficient  grounds.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  evil  is  already  far  on  its  way, 
and  demands  attention. 

There  is  one  stage  of  weariness  when 
we  desire  to  sit  still  and  see  other  peo- 
ple work;  this  is  comparatively  a mild 
form,  though  it  testifies,  I think,  to  more 
danger  than  those  before  spoken  of.  In 
this  state  there  is  no  more  satisfactory 
place  than  a luxurious  arm-chair  in  a 
theatre.  It  is  delight  just  to  see  the  or- 
chestra straining  themselves  over  their 
instruments;  and  when  the  real  dramatic 
work  begins,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter 
much  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  from  any 
artistic  point  of  view,  if  only  the  actors 
will  tear  themselves  to  tatters,  while  we 
sit  absolutely  still,  and  hardly  hike  the 
trouble  to  think.  I suppose  the  relief 
here  comes  from  the  truth  lying  behind 
the  old  proverb  that  “misery  loves  com- 
pany,” or  possibly  it  may  come  from  our 
pleasure  in  vivid  contrasts.  But  the  go- 
ing to  the  theatre  in  America  can  be  only 
a palliative,  not  a cure,  for  the  morbid 
state,  for  it  generally  means  bad  air  and 
late  hours,  and  those  who  have  been  or 
are  using  up  nervous  force  faster  than  they 
are  making  it  must,  above  all  things,  have 
all  the  sleep  that  they  can  get.  There  is, 
however,  a worse  stage  of  weariness  than 
this.  If  this  goes  on  unchecked,  there 
will  come  a time  when  not  only  one  in- 
stinctively avoids  effort  for  one's  self,  but 
when  he  cannot  endure  seeing  any  one 
else  making  any  exertion;  when  he  does 
not  like  to  ride  up  hill,  because  the  mere 
sight  of  the  tightly  drawn  traces  and  of 
the  pulling  horses,  who  are  probably  en- 
joying the  exercise,  is  painful ; when  one 
shuts  his  eyes  that  he  may  not  see  the 
regular  curves  on  the  top  of  the  seat  in 
front  of  him  in  a railroad  car,  because  lie 
cannot  help  thinking  wearily  that  some 
one  had  to  decide  just  at  what  point  of 
the  curve  up  it  was  to  be  changed  to  a 
down  curve,  and  exactly  how  many  indi- 
es and  fractions  of  an  inch  long  the  panels 
of  the  space  between  the  windows  had  to 
be  so  that  they  would  fit.  At  this  state  lie 
would  very  much  prefer  to  live  in  a world 
of  chance  than  in  one  regulated  in  any 
way,  even  by  Divine  reason.  He  has  en- 
tered too  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  the 
world’s  work  and  never-ceasing  labor,  and 
there  seems  no  escape  for  him,  except  per- 


haps by  means  of  books,  into  the  realm 
of  fairy  land,  where  there  exists  no  dis- 
tinction even  between  right  and  wrong. 

It  seems  thus  that  the  evils  which  are  the 
outcome  of  a highly  developed  civiliza- 
tion bring  with  them  their  own  cure,  for 
art  and  literature— especially  sculpture  in 
the  one,  and  fiction  in  the  other — offer 
us  help  even  in  this  state,  so  that  we  are 
not  entirely  cast  away.  The  fiends  that 
torment  us  cannot  follow  into  the  en 
chanted  forest  of  Ardennes  and  the  Dream 
of  the  Midsummer  Night,  or  on  the  windy 
plains  of  Troy;  while  the  perfect  freedom 
in  Greek  statuary,  if  we  will  only  make 
ourselves  passive,  and  let  ourselves  be 
acted  upon  by  it,  will  bathe  our  souls  in 
temporary  rest.  But  it  is  always  only 
ancient  art,  I think,  that  can  do  this,  for 
the  modern  artist,  strive  lie  never  so  ear- 
nestly, and  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  he 
does  strive  earnestly,  can  never  manage 
to  get  rid  of  the  “endless  toil  and  en 
deavor,”  which  is  just  what  we  are  weary 
with.  If  we  turn  to  architecture,  we  shall 
find  that  we  must  leave  to  those  who  have 
had  less  of  the  world's  work  to  do  than 
we  the  aspiring  Gothic  cathedrals.  And 
we  look  at  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  with 
the  sad  inquiry  of  a friend  of  mine:  “Why 
couldn't  the  Greeks,  who  were  so  far-see 
ing,  have  known  enough  to  build  two  Par 
thenons — one  for  posterity,  and  one  for 
adversity?  They  might  have  known  that 
something  was  sure  to  happen  to  one  of 
them  at  least,  before  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  telegraph  ; they  might 
have  duplicated  the  original  one,  which 
was  for  their  own  use,  in  some  thick  olive 
wood,  and  put  up  a sign  there  saying, 
‘This  is  not  the  way  to  the  Parthenon.’ 
Then  the  Turks  might  have  played  with 
one,  and  by  this  time  Dr.  Schliemann 
would  have  discovered  the  other,  and  we 
should  have  been  saved.  In  its  perfect 
lines  we  could  have  really  rested.  But 
now  it  is  too  late!'’  And  then  she  goes  to 
the  depot  and  buys  a ticket  for  a six  hours’ 
trip,  for,  she  says,  “it  is  such  a comfort 
not  to  have  the  fireman  come  in  to  ask 
whether  he  shall  put  any  more  coal  on 
the  lire,  and  the  engineer  pulls  his  throttle- 
valve  without  looking  to  see  if  I signal 
him  : and  even  if  the  train  runs  off  the 
track,  it  is  none  of  my  business,  and  I am 
sure  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  and  nobody 
will  think  of  blaming  me  for  it.”  The 
swinging  motion  of  the  car  and  the 
rhythm  of  the  sounds  put  her  into  a 
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heavy  sleep,  and  so  for  another  reason 
than  that  which  she  has  assigned  for  her 
journey  she  comes  back  the  next  day 
ready  to  go  to  work  again. 

But  the  question  is,  what  shall  people 
do  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  over- 
drawing their  deposits  in  the  bank  of 
nervous  supply,  and  yet  must  go  on  work- 
ing, and  continually?  Of  course  every 
one  can  easily  see  that  in  such  a case  we 
must  cut  off  all  unnecessary  expenditures 
of  nerve  force,  and  that  we  must  deposit 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  same; 
for,  after  all,  our  nerve  force,  as  has  been 
said  before,  is  our  life.  Without  it,  and 
enough  of  it,  we  cannot  digest  our  food, 
nor  even  keep  our  hearts  beating.  Every- 
thing that  we  do  and  that  we  think  stops 
when  that  stops,  and  if  we  have  not 
enough  to  run  the  whole  complex  ma- 
chine in  the  complex  conditions  of  our 
modern  life,  some  one  of  the  organs  of 
our  bodies  will  have  to  suffer,  just  as  some 
of  the  poor  man’s  children  have  to  go 
barefoot  if  there  are  not  shoes  enough  to 
go  round.  So  we  must  give  attention  to 
the  food  we  eat  that  it  shall  be  of  a sort 
to  digest  easily,  and  to  furnish  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  nourishment  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  work  put  upon 
the  digestive  organs.  Remember,  we  have 
no  force  to  throw  away  in  any  depart- 
ment. Economy  of  expenditure  must  be 
the  universal  rule  if  the  working  condi- 
tion is  to  be  maintained.  Next,  as  sup- 
plying food  for  the  tired  brain — perhaps 
I should  have  said  first — comes  sleep;  for 
it  is  only  when  we  are  dream lessly  asleep 
that  the  brain  is  not  working,  be  it  never 
so  slowly.  Always  while  we  are  awake 
we  are  thinking  about  something;  that  is, 
we  are  breaking  down  and  reducing  brain 
cells  to  the  condition  of  useless  matter. 
Even  the  slightest  fancy  that  flits  through 
the  mind  as  we  lie  on  the  grass  and  im- 
agine that  we  are  doing  nothing,  does  not 
fail  to  reduce  our  active  power,  and  even 
if  we  had  been  made  capable  of  absolute 
idleness,  all  the  operations  of  our  bodies 
which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  life,  such  as  the  beating  of  our  heart 
and  the  muscular  movements  which  car- 
ry on  respiration,  demand  for  their  per- 
formance a certain  amount  of  the  total 
nerve  force  of  the  body.  When  we  are 
asleep  truly,  the  outgo  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  while  the  repairing  forces  still 
remain  busily  at  work  during  our  slum- 
ber, and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the 


feeling  of  refreshment  which  we  have  af- 
ter a night  of  quiet  sleep.  It  is  amazing 
how  much  even  five  or  ten  minutes  of 
unconsciousness  will  do  toward  this  re- 
freshment—showing  how  great  is  the  re- 
pairing power  of  sleep.  As  regularity  in 
eating  will  prevent  and  even  cure  many 
forms  of  indigestion,  so  regularity  in  sleep 
will  in  the  first  stages  of  sleeplessness — 
that  torment  which  is  sure  to  fall  upon 
those  who  are  overtaxing  their  nerve 
force — be,  perhaps,  quite  enough  to  stop 
the  trouble.  There  is  nothing  which 
tends  more  to  become  a machine  than  the 
human  body,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  if  it  is  called  on  every 
night  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  sleep, 
it  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  it  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  certainty.  So  sure 
is  Montaigne  of  the  beneficent  effect  of 
regularity  that  he  says  it  is  far  wiser  not 
to  change  the  usual  diet  on  any  little  ill- 
ness, for,  as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  surely 
not  at  the  time  when  the  body  is  out  of 
order  that  it  can  be  tolerant  of  a change 
in  its  accustomed  habits. 

There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to 
the  rapid  wearing  out  of  any  machine 
than  jerks,  of  whatever  kind.  The  street- 
car horses  would  live  and  be  useful 
much  longer  if  it  were  not  for  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  they  must  work,  of 
constantly  stopping  and  starting  with  a 
jerk.  Do  not  lend  your  favorite  sewing- 
machine  to  anybody  who  cannot  run  it 
smoothly  and  regularly,  if  you  do  not 
want  to  have  every  part  of  it  strained 
and  worn.  Go  to  bed,  then,  regularly  at 
the  same  time  every  night  if  you  can  ; and 
if  sleep  does  not  at  once  come  when  you 
are  ready  for  it,  do  not  toss  about,  but  lie 
perfectly  still,  even  to  the  little  finger. 
This  will  help  it  to  come;  and  even  if  it 
does  not  come  at  once,  the  utter  rest  which 
the  muscular  force  is  getting  by  not  being 
called  upon  for  contract  ions  or  relaxations 
will,  at  any  rate,  save  any  extra  expendi- 
ture of  nerve  strength.  It  may  be  object- 
ed that  the  holding  one's  self  perfectly 
still  wrhen  the  tendency  is  to  throw  one's 
self  about  demands  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  will,  and  that  that  must  make 
as  much  demand  upon  the  brain  as  move 
ments;  but  I am  not  speaking  of  persons 
in  perfect  health;  I am  speaking  of  those 
who  are  already  in  an  unnatural  state, 
and  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of, 
as  it  were,  fighting  fire  with  fire.  If  they 
had  not  used  their  will  too  much,  if  they 
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had  not  time  and  time  again  forced  up  the 
unwilling  body  to  the  labor  from  which 
it  shrank,  as  one  forces  up  a horse  to  a 
leap  which  he  instinctively  knows  to  be  of 
doubtful  height  for  his  strength,  I should 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  But  as  it  is 
true  that  we  can  conquer  physical  Nature 
only  by  her  own  powers  craftily  turned 
against  her,  using  her  own  force  of  grav- 
itation to  overcome  weight  in  the  lever 
and  the  pulley,  and  the  substances  which 
she  has  forged  with  fire  to  build  our  fire- 
proof buildings,  so  now  we  can  meet  and 
conquer  only  by  force  of  will — type  of  the 
Divine  creative  will — through  which  we 
have  for  years  and  years  been  forcing  up 
the  reluctant  bodily  forces  to  do  our  bid- 
ding. And  now  the  vapor  will  not  go 
back  into  the  casket,  the  flying  horse  on 
which  you  have  made  your  journeys  will 
not  descend  because  the  wooden  peg  in  his 
neck  has  become  fast,  the  mill  which  was 
so  useful  to  grind  your  corn  will  not  stop 
grinding  even  in  the  night  season.  These 
things  are  your  masters  now,  not  your 
slaves,  and  the  demon  of  sleeplessness, 
more  horrible  and  more  fatal  than  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  is  upon  you,  insisting 
upon  your  working  without,  nay,  against 
your  will,  just  as  the  screw  of  the  vessel 
whirls  round  as  the  wave  lifts  it  out  of 
the  water,  and  shakes  her  from  stem  to 
stern,  uselessly  and  harmfully,  as  if  driven 
by  some  demonic  power.  The  demonic 
power  in  you,  however,  is  not  demonic, 
but  only  a heavenly  power  perverted, 
like  all  other  so-called  demonic  powers, 
for  it  is,  as  I have  said,  only  your  own 
will,  type  of  the  Divine  will,  creative 
will,  by  which  for  years  and  years  you 
have  forced  up  the  reluctant  bodily  pow- 
er’s to  do  your  bidding. 

Do  not  then  complain,  nor  hesitate  to 
use  your  will  to  keep  yourself  perfectly 
quiet.  Only  be  devoutly  thankful  that 
you  have  enough  at  your  command  to 
do  this;  and  if  after  a while  this  will 
not  do,  eat  something,  which  by  this  time 
you  should  have  learned  always  to  have 
within  reach.  One  cracker  will  often  be 
enough  to  send  you  into  the  region  of  un- 
consciousness. The  physiological  reason 
for  the  working  of  this  simple  remedy  is 
perfectly  plain.  But  if  you  are  accustom- 
ed to  lie  awake  for  hours,  you  had  better 
make  a practice  of  eating  regularly  before 
going  to  bed,  preferably  something  warm. 
While  you  are  waiting  for  sleep  to  come 
to  you,  you  will  certainly  be  thinking  of 
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something,  probably  of  the  very  things 
which  you  are  most  tired  of  considering; 
and  here,  too,  you  must  use  your  will  to 
determine  the  course  of  your  thought,  and 
if  it  persistently  goes  back  to  the  avoided 
topic,  you  must  just  as  persistently  call  it 
away  and  set  it  on  another  track.  What 
that  track  shall  be  matters  not  much,  but 
it  must  be  of  your  own  choosing , and  it 
must  be  something  which  involves  a little 
exercise  of  the  memory,  a list  of  incidents 
which  you  recall  with  a little  difficulty, 
say  either  in  your  life  or  in  the  life  of 
some  one  else,  and  which  have  a certain 
order  in  regard  to  time,  or  an  arbitrary 
one  which  you  have  given  them.  To  re- 
peat poetry  which  one  knows  by  heart, 
or  to  count,  is  not  enough ; I think  there 
must  always  be  a little  call  upon  the  mem- 
ory to  produce  the  best  result.  If  you 
make  a mistake  in  the  order  of  your 
events,  start  at  the  beginning  and  go  over 
them  again,  and  if  you  do  this  over  and 
over,  you  will  often  find  that  you  begin  to 
do  it  sleepily,  and  then  the  battle  is  won. 

It  may  do  to  rehearse  an  imaginary  ser- 
mon which  you  are  going  to  deliver  in 
case  you  should  ever  be  requested  to  preach 
in  Trinity  Church.  You  can  arrange  your 
heads,  and  try  to  secure  sub-heads  enough 
under  each  to  occupy  the  time  assigned; 
but  do  not  get  very  much  interested  in  the 
real  welfare  of  the  congregation,  for  if 
you  allow  emotion  to  invade  the  domain 
of  thought,  you  have  lost  the  game,  and 
will  have  to  begin  all  over  again.  Never 
allow  yourself  to  plan  what  you  are  to  do. 
Don't  get  into  the  realm  of  real  action, 
unless  it  be  past  action,  and,  again  and 
again,  be  sure  you  make  some  demand  on 
abstract  memory.  Lie  in  such  a way  as 
to  leave  every  muscle  in  a state  of  relaxa- 
tion. In  other  words,  lie  as  if  you  were 
dead.  You  will  find  it  possible  to  with- 
draw your  will  from  even  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  if  you  will  make  an  effort  so  to  do. 

Put  yourself  with  regard  to  every  muscle 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  state  of  a 
man  who  is  d^id  drunk.  Do  not  put 
your  hands  into  any  definite  position. 

Let  them  drop  where  and  how  they  will. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  slow  swinging 
of  a hammock  is  certainly  provocative  of 
sleep.  There  seems  to  be  a direct  drowsy- 
ing  influence  on  the  brain  produced  by 
the  rhythmical  swing,  which  gradually 
grows  slower,  and  finally  dies  out  by  im- 
perceptible gradations;  and  I think  that 
any  one  who  has  ever  had  a hammock 
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slung  in  his  room  will  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  instinct  of  the  human 
race  was  right  when  it  fashioned  rockers 
for  the  baby's  cradle. 

So  much  directly  for  sleep.  But  one 
way  of  help  outside  of  this  is  to  make 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  a creature  of 
Habit  as  to  your  every-day  life.  Some 
regular  routine  — the  most  that  you  can 
secure  under  your  circumstances  — will 
prove  of  great  assistance,  in  that  it  will 
relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of  constant 
decisions  as  to  what  you  are  to  do,  and 
when.  It  will  put  you  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  an  irresponsible  person,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  a person  who  is  responsible 
only  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders 
of  another.  Allow  yourself,  then,  to  fall 
into  as  many  habits  as  you  can.  We  do 
most  easily  that  which  we  have  a habit 
of  doing,  from  the  physiological  reason 
that,  as  is  said  by  Professor  H.  C.  Wood, 
in  the  Century  for  March,  1890,  if  a nerve 
cell  has  once  acted,  it  has  a tendency  to 
act  again  in  a similar  manner.  He  was 
speaking  of  fatigued  cavalrymen  falling 
asleep  on  the  road.  I quote  his  words: 
“There  was  no  upper  brain  memory  of 
the  past,  no  consciousness  of  the  present, 
in  that  automatic  mass  of  man  and  horse 
which,  though  sleeping,  walked  forward 
by  virtue  of  the  recollection  that  lay  in 
the  lower  nerve  centres.  Memory  is,  then, 
entirely  apart  from  consciousness.  It  is 
a function  of  nervous  matter  to  be  im- 
pressed with  its  own  actions.  If  the  ac- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  repeated,  the 
memory  of  it  becomes  stamped  upon  the 
little  cell,  and  that  stamp  remains  and 
dominates  that  cell.  As  a result  of  the 
influence  exerted  upon  the  cell,  there  has 
been  formed,  so  to  speak,  a mould  of  that 
influence,  by  virtue  of  which,  when  the 
stimulant  again  comes,  the  cell  reacts  as 
it  formerly  had  done.  It  is  (his  fact 
which  makes  the  training  of  children  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  respon- 
sibility of  training  children  so  terrible. 
Fixed  habits  are  but  tint  expression  of  or- 
ganic form  in  nerve  cells."  A considera- 
tion of  these  well-known  facts  will  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  save  a great  deal  of 
nervous  energy  by  filling  our  lives  with 
habits.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority 
that  all  great  actors  make  use  of  this  fact 
to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  exist  and 
to  represent  night  after  night  the  most 
exhausting  human  passions.  They  reduce 
much  of  their  work  to  habit,  and  thereby 


save  strength.  It  is  the  necessity  under 
winch  most  of  us  labor  of  making  the 
constant  decisions  demanded  by  the  com- 
plex conditions  of  modern  city  life  that 
does  as  much  as  anything  to  wear  us  out. 

You  have  necessarily  a great  many  de- 
tails to  arrange,  a great  many  things  to 
care  for,  and  very  little  time  to  do  this  in. 
They  are  things  of  no  value  in  themselves, 
they  are  trifles,  and  yet  it  is  upon  the 
proper  care  of  these  trifles  that  often  the 
whole  comfort  of  a household  depends. 
Do  not  try  to  carry  these  in  your  memory. 
Keep  always  with  you— I am  speaking  of 
sensible  women,  and  I take  it  for  granted 
that  all  such  have  attainable  pockets— a 
little  memorandum -book,  dated  on  each 
page  for  the  days  of  the  year.  If  any- 
thing is  to  be  done  at  a certain  time,  put 
it  down  when  you  think  of  it,  on  its  proper 
page.  You  will  soon  form  a habit  of  look- 
ing at  your  book  every  morning,  and  you 
will  find  there,  already  set  down  for  you, 
what  you  would  otherwise  have  to  think 
of  for  the  day.  If  you  are  going  to  buy 
things  in  different  shops,  arrange  from 
this  before  you  go  out  the  most  conven- 
ient order  in  which  to  visit  them,  and  then 
follow  it  as  mechanically  as  if  you  were 
a little  child,  and  had  been  sent  out  on 
errands  for  some  one  else.  I have  met 
with  people  who  objected  to  this  plan  of 
writing  down  things  to  be  done,  seeming 
to  have  a feeling  that  to  do  so  would  im- 
ply some  mental  incapacity  on  their  part. 
Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  mem- 
ory is  a very  high  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  mournfully  presage  a failure  of  their 
powers  because  they  can  no  longer  remem- 
ber insignificant  dates,  names,  and  facts. 
But  this  abstract  memory,  which  has  for 
its  office  to  recall  quite  unconnected  and 
meaningless  things,  is  really  one  of  the 
lowest  faculties  that  we  have,  and  one  in 
which  we  are  excelled  by  many  animals — 
the  horse,  for  example.  There  is  no  dis- 
grace in  not  being  able  to  remember  names 
and  dates,  or  the  numbers  of  the  houses  of 
our  friends.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  feel  our- 
selves glad  that  our  minds  are  capa- 
ble of  higher  and  more  fruitful  contents. 
But,  at  any  rate  with  those  for  whom 
I am  writing,  the  question  is  not  liovv 
they  shall  invest  unlimited  millions,  but 
how  they  shall  make  the  best  disposition 
of  the  very  limited  means  at  their  com- 
mand, while  there  seems  to  be  only  con- 
stant increase  in  the  daily  and  never- 
ceasing  demands.  Do  not  try  to  remein- 
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ber  at  all  things  which  you  want  to  re- 
member only  for  one  day.  To  do  this  is 
simply  to  cultivate  what  is  known  in  ped- 
agogics as  the  “carrying  memory,”  the 
memory  of  the  railroad  conductor  for  the 
faces  of  the  passengers  on  his  train,  and 
that  cultivated  by  the  crammers  who  fit 
our  boys  and  girls  for  exami  nations.  Ex- 
cept to  assure  the  conductor  that  he  has 
collected  all  his  fares,  except  to  enable  the 
children  to  boast  of  having  “passed  the 
examination”— that  is,  of  having  walked 
across  a bridge  which  leads  nowhere  in 
particular— there  is  nothing  gained  by 
such  a memory.  But  worse  than  this, 
there  is  no  habit  which  is  surer  to  destroy 
all  capacity  for  any  continuous  and  use- 
ful thinking.  To  have  the  mind  habitual- 
ly full  of  the  petty  details  of  every  day  is, 
as  many  a mother  of  a family  sorrowfully 
knows,  to  become  absolutely  unable  to 
read  anything  but  the  daily  paper,  and  to 
see  herself  compelled  to  much  the  same 
life  as  that  of  the  tread-mill  horse;  to  feel 
herself  shut  out  from  all  the  broad  and 
life-giving  currents  of  thought,  to  find 
herself  at  last  unable  to  interest  or  even 
to  amuse  those  whom  she  longs  to  serve, 
and  to  see  herself  growing  old  before  her 
time.  For  nothing  cuts  the  wrinkles  of 
age  sp  quickly  and  surely  as  the  holding 
of  the  mind  on  the  petty  trifles  of  every 
day;  nothing  keeps  man  or  woman  young 
and  fresh  like  broad  and  deep  mental  ac- 
tivity. Use,  then,  your  little  memoran- 
dum-book— it  must  be  little,  so  that  you 
can  have  it  with  you  always — to  keep 
safe  for  you  the  things  which  you  have  to 
do  for  every*  da}r,  and  save  your  mind  to 
do  what  the  Creator  intended  it  to  do — to 
grow  and  develop  continually.  After  all, 
the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  surely  we 
are  bound  for  another  country  than  that 
in  which  we  now  are.  This  we  are  apt 
too  often  practically  to  forget,  though  we 
may  acknowledge  it  regularly  on  Sun- 
days. 

It  is  not  the  work  but  the  worry  which 
kills.  There  is  no  tonic  for  the  body  like 
regular  work  of  the  mind,  though  this  is 
unfortunately  not  often  appreciated  or 
not  allowed  by  the  physicians  to  whom 
anxious  mothers  take  their  growing 
daughters.  There  is  nothing  so  sure  to 
steady  the  nerves  of  the  fretful  and  ex- 
citable child  as  regular  school  work  in  the 
hands  of  a real  teacher.  Many  a child 
who  is  celebrated  for  dangerous  fits  of 
temper  at  home  becomes  entirely  trans- 


formed under  the  influence  of  such  a 
school,  till  her  nearest  relatives  would 
not  recognize  her  if  they  should  ever  take 
the  time  and  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
school-room.  I do  not  mean  a school- 
room full  of  competitive  examinations,  of 
“marks,”  and  of  irrelevant  inducements 
to  make  the  child  commit  to  memory  a 
mass  of  unrelated  and  undigested  facts; 
I mean  one  where,  without  any  induce- 
ment but  the  natural  desire  for  know- 
ledge, which  is  all-sufficient  with  any 
American  child  if  it  be  rightly  directed, 
you  find  steady  and  well-ordered  labor, 
without  haste,  though  not  without  rest, 
and  honest,  thorough,  and  pleasurable 
work.  We  may  learn  a lesson  from 
this  fact — for  it  is  no  theory — of  the  ef- 
fect of  regular  work  on  our  tired  nerves, 
and  wise  shall  we  be  if  we  apply  it. 
Even  the  most  consistent  homoeopathic 
physician  could  not  object  to  this  kind  of 
tonic,  though  he  would  tell  you,  and  tru- 
ly, that  tonics  are  worse  than  of  no  use 
for  overworked  nerves. 

In  every  way  you  must  put  yourself  in 
the  condition  to  be  rested,  for,  after  all, 
you  are  in  higher  hands  than  your  own, 
and  pretty  much  all  you  can  do  is  to  fur- 
nish occasions  for  anything  that  deserves 
the  name  of  real  rest.  You  cannot  get  at 
it  simply  by  your  will ; it  cannot  be  taken 
by  force  any  more  than  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  way  to  it  lies  not  through 
the  path  of  the  overruling  of  law,  but  in 
conformity  to  it,  just  as  the  way  to  the 
abolition  of  the  curse  of  slavery  in  this 
country  lay.  All  you  can  do  is  to  put 
yourself  in  the  position  of  rest,  and  then 
wait.  Take,  then,  voluntarily  all  the  qui- 
etness that  is  possible  for  you.  If  there 
is  anything  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  standing,  and  which  you  can 
do  sitting,  make  yourself  sit  down  to  it. 
Many  people  waste  more  energy  in  dress- 
ing, for  instance,  than  would  suffice,  prop- 
erly expended,  to  learn  stenography  or 
the  use  of  the  type-writer.  But  to  find 
out  just  where  in  the  manifold  and  oft- 
repeated  process  of  putting  off  and  putting 
on  clothes,  wasted  energy  in  walking  and 
in  standing  can  be  saved, requires  thought 
and  invention.  Most  people  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  can  be  saved. 
For  those  who  are  honestly  and  necessari- 
]y  trying  to  make  their  x‘  little  economies,” 
to  use  a French  expression,  equal  their 
necessary  nervous  expenditures,  the  old 
rule  may  be  good,  though  it  would  not  do 
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for  the  world  in  general — “Never  stand 
when  you  can  sit,  and  never  sit  when  you 
can  lie  down.”  Avoid  all  unobjectified 
motion.  I mean,  if  you  are  waiting  for  a 
street  car,  do  not  describe  arabesques  with 
the  end  of  your  umbrella  in  the  mud  or 
dust  of  the  sidewalk.  Do  not  play  with 
your  shopping  bag;  let  your  watch  chain 
obey  the  impulse  of  gravitation  without 
interference  from  you;  sit  perfectly  still 
at  the  table,  and  let  your  knife  and  your 
napkin-ring  rest  too.  It  would  seem  that 
I am  unnecessarily  repeating  only  the 
rules  of  good-breeding,  but  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  repeat  them  when  they  coincide, 
as  here,  with  the  laws  of  desired  health. 

By  this  time  you  ought  to  feel  a sym- 
pathy with  even  inanimate  things,  and 
want  to  let  them  lie  still.  You  ought  to 
want  to  go  and  help  the  poor  little  mul- 
lein fallen  behind  in  the  great  mullein 
procession  that  every  summer  climbs  the 
rocky  hill-side,  and  which  has  succeeded 
only  in  poking  its  head  through  the  bars 
of  the  fence  till  it  is  all  twisted  with  the 
effort — you  ought  to  want  to  help  even 
the  little  mullein  to  get  through,  and  to 
relieve  it  from  what  must  be  a horrible 
ache  in  its  woolly  neck.  The  general  rule 
is,  make  no  motion  which  has  not  a defi- 
nite aim  and  object;  and  those  who  will 
follow  this  rule,  and  check  themselves  ev- 
ery time  that  they  find  themselves  break- 
ing it,  will  be  surprised  to  discover  not 
only  how  many  these  motions  are,  but 
also  what  a reflex  influence  toward  quiet- 
ness will  be  exerted  on  the  mind. 

The  great  master  Balzac,  than  whom 
no  one,  not  even  Shakespeare,  has  more 
deeply  studied  human  nature,  says  of  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  characters,  one  of 
Lis  masterly  misers,  “This  man  used  to 
pause  in  the  middle  of  what  he  was  saying 
and  remain  silent  while  a carriage  was 
passing,  so  as  not  to  force  his  voice.”  We 
who  need  to  hoard  our  nervous  energy 
may  learn  even  from  the  old  miser.  Do 
not,  when  you  are  resting,  so  much  as 
take  the  pains  to  place  your  hands  in  any 
particular  position.  Let  them  fall  where 
they  will,  and  lie  there  undisturbed.  Even 
such  little  things  as  these  will  help  to  put 
you  into  the  condition  of  passivity,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  you  need.  It  is  by 
a long  series  of  just  such  trifling  activities 
that  you  have  become  to  Nature  the  debtor 
who  has  arrears  to  make  up,  and  she  does 
not  object  at  all  to  the  instalment  plan, 
though  she  will  exact  her  full  pay,  even 


to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Shut  your 
eyes  whenever  you  can,  and  keep  them 
shut.  This  will  not  only  rest  the  nerves 
of  the  eye,  but  will  remove  from  your  per- 
ception many  objects  which  otherwise,  if 
you  saw  them,  you  would  at  least  idly 
wonder  about,  or  which  very  probably 
might  start  a train  of  thought.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  you  to  see  everything  in 
the  room  where  you  happen  to  be.  In 
fact,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  you  should 
not.  I venture  to  hazard  the  inquiry 
whether  one  reason  why  near-sighted  eyes 
have  the  reputation  of  lasting  longer 
than  others  may  not  be  that  they  are  not 
used  so  much.  Their  owner  knows  that 
there  are  many  things  which  he  cannot 
see  distinctly,  and  hence  does  not  make 
the  effort  to  see  them,  and  his  eyes  thus 
get  more  rest  than  if  they  were  normal. 
But,  at  any  rate,  that  we  have  eyelids  is  a 
pretty  sure  indication  that  we  were  in- 
tended to  make  use  of  them  to  rest  the 
eyes.  Take,  then,  all  the  voluntary  rest 
which  you  can  get,  and  for  every  muscle 
of  the  body,  not  forgetting  the  little  ones 
of  the  fingers  and  the  eyes.  For  those 
people  who  are  the  busiest  there  is  no  loss 
but  rather  a gain  of  time  in  this.  The 
following  from  one  of  our  best -known 
physicians  describes  one  way  of  taking 
voluntary  rest:  “ How  do  I do  it?  I retire 
to  my  study,  and  having  darkened  the 
room,  I light  a cigar,  sit  down,  and  per- 
form the  operation.  How  to  describe  it  I 
don't  know,  but  it  is  a condition  as  nearly 
like  sleep  as  sleep  is  like  death.  It  con- 
sists in  doing  absolutely  nothing.  I close 
my  eyes,  and  try  to  stop  all  Action  of  the 
brain.  I think  of  nothing.  It  only  takes 
a little  practice  to  be  able  to  absolutely 
stifle  the  brain.  In  that  delightful  condi- 
tion I remain  at  least  ten  minutes,  per- 
haps twenty.  That  is  the  condition  most 
favorable  to  digestion,  and  it  is  that  which 
accounts  for  the  habit  animals  have,  of 
sleeping  after  eating.  I would  much 
rather  miss  a large  fee  than  that  ten  min- 
utes every  day.” 

The  Arab  proverb  says,  “Hurry  is  the 
devil,”  and  this  is  certainly  true  in  the. 
amount  of  nervous  energy  which  it  takes 
out  of  one.  But  that  we  may  avoid  get- 
ting into  a hurry,  one  of  the  chief  requi- 
sites is  that  everything  belonging  to  us 
should  be  in  perfect  order.  Everything 
that  we  own  should  at  ali  times  have  its 
own  place,  and,  unless  in  use,  be  always  in 
that  place.  I f we  are  not  of  those  to  whom 
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such  order  is  a necessity  and  an  aesthetic 
pleasure,  then,  if  we  would  preserve  all 
the  nervous  energy  possible,  we  must  cul- 
tivate the  habit  as  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious possessions.  One  reason  why  there 
is  rest  in  heaven  is  undoubtedly  because 
its  first  law  is  order.  The  amount  of  time 
and  of  worry  that  is  saved  by  having  all 
things  in  place  is  simply  incalculable. 
And  like  the  habit  of  keeping  still,  it  ex- 
erts a powerful  reflex  influence  on  the 
mind,  a fact  which  is  seldom  appreciated 
by  school-teachers,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  sure  to  find 
the  desks  of  the  children  if  we  open  them 
at  an  unexpected  time. 

For  those  who  are  tired,  and  who  have 
the  courage  and  the  perseverance  which 
are  necessary  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
trouble  in  which  their  wills  have  placed 
them,  it  may  be  added  that  it  will  often 
be  quite  as  necessary  for  them  to  avoid 
pleasure  as  annoyance.  For  a concert 
may  make  as  much  demand  upon  the 
nervous  strength  as  a piece  of  work,  in  the 
call  which  it  gives  to  the  emotions. 


But— and  this  is  often  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  be  said — there  is  nothing 
which  will  give  a chance  for  rest  to  over- 
tired nerves  so  surely  as  a simple  religious 
faith  in  the  overruling,  wise,  and  tender 
Providence  which  has  us  in  its  keeping. 
It  is  in  chafing  against  the  conditions  of 
our  lives  that  we  tire  ourselves  immeasur- 
ably. It  is  in  being  anxious  about  things 
which  we  cannot  help  that  we  often  do 
the  most  of  our  spending.  A simple  faith 
in  God  which  practically  and  every  mo- 
ment, and  not  only  theoretically  and  on 
Sundays,  rests  on  the  knowledge  that  He 
cares  for  us  at  least  as  much  as  we  care 
for  those  who  are  the  dearest  to  us,  will  do 
much  to  give  the  tired  nerves  the  feeling 
of  the  bird  in  its  nest.  Do  not  spend 
what  strength  you  have,  like  the  clematis, 
in  climbing  on  yourself,  but  lay  hold  on 
things  that  are  eternal,  and  the  peace  of 
them  will  pass  into  your  soul  like  a heal- 
ing balm.  Put  yourself  in  the  great  ever- 
lasting currents,  and  then  you  can  rest  on 
your  oars,  and  let  those  currents  bear  you 
on  their  strength. 


NO  ANSWER. 

BY  ELIZABETH  STODDARD. 

YOU  tell  me  not,  green  multitude  of  leaves, 

Mingling  and  whirling  with  the  wilful  breeze, 
Nor  you,  bright  grasses,  trembling  blade  to  blade, 
What  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  flowers  is  watching  now, 

As  winking  in  the  sun  they  suck  the  dew, 

The  thickets  parley  with  the  splendid  fields — 
What  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year? 

Up  where  the  brook  laps  round  the  shining  flags, 
And  tinkles  foam  bells  past  the  weedy  shore, 

And  where  the  willow  swings  above  the  trout— 
What  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year? 

The  clouds  hold  knowledge  in  their  snowy  peaks, 
They  hide  it  in  their  moving  fleecy  folds, 

They  share  it  with  the  sunset’s  golden  isles-- 
What  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year? 

Fulness  and  sweetness,  and  the  power  of  life, 

Must  I in  ignorance  remain  alone. 

And  yield  the  quest  of  speech  for  certain  proof? 
What  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year? 

Sweetness  and  beauty,  and  the  power  of  life, 

Is  it  creation’s  anthem — parts  for  all  ? 

Is  this  the  knowledge— will  you  answer  me? 

Wliat  meaneth  June,  to  hap  us  every  year? 
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MR.  DAVID  BERRY  used  to  keep  his 
shop  in  a small  wooden  building  in 
his  own  yard,  and  worked  steadily  there 
a great  many  years,  being  employed  by  a 
large  manufacturing  company  in  Lynn 
at  soling  and  heeling  men's  boots.  There 
were  just  such  small  shoe  shops  as  his 
scattered  among  the  villages  and  along 
the  country  roads.  Most  of  the  farmers 
knew  something  of  the  shoemaking 
trade,  and  they  and  their  sons  worked  in 
their  warm  little  shops  in  winter  when 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  added 
a good  deal  of  ready  money  to  their  nar- 
row incomes.  The  great  Lynn  teams, 
piled  high  with  clean  wooden  shoe  boxes, 
came  and  went  along  the  highways  at 
regular  times  to  deliver  and  collect  the 
work.  Many  of  the  women  bound  shoes, 
and  sometimes  in  pleasant  weather  half  a 
dozen  friends  came  together  witli  their 
bundles,  and  had  a bit  of  friendly  gossip 
as  they  stitched.  The  little  shops  wrere 
only  large  enough  for  the  shoe  benches, 
with  shiny  leather  seats  and  trays  of 
small  tools,  sprinkled  with  steel  and 
wooden  shoe  pegs  and  snarled  w’ith 
w?axed  ends;  for  their  whetstones  and 
lapstones  and  lasts,  and  the  rusty  raging 
little  stoves,  with  a broken  chair  or  two, 
where  idlers  or  custom  el’s  could  make 
themselves  permanently  comfortable.  No 
w oman's  broom  or  duster  had  any  right  to 
invade  the  pungent,  leathery,  dusty,  pasty 
abodes  of  shoemaking;  these  belonged  to 
men,  and  had  a rudeness  akin  to  savage- 
ry, together  with  a delightful,  definite 
sort  of  hospitality  as  warrp  as  the  atmos- 
phere itself.  If  there  wflire  not  a life-sus- 
taining broken  pane  of  glass  somewhere, 
the  door  had  to  be  left  ajar.  There  were 
apt  to  be  apples  on  the  high  window 
ledges,  and  any  one  might  choose  the 
best  and  eat  it,  and  throw  the  core  down 
among  the  chips  of  leather.  The  shoe- 
maker usually  had  a dog,  which  wagged 
an  impartial  tail  at  each  new-comer;  for 
the  shoemaker  always  sat  in  the  same 
place,  and  society  came  and  found  him 
there,  arid  told  news  and  heard  it,  and 
went  away  again.  There  wrere  some  men 
w ho  passed  their  time  as  guests  in  shoe- 
maker’s' shops,  especially  in  winter;  their 
wives  were  fortunate  in  having  other 
sources  of  income,  and  merely  looked  out 


for  their  rights  in  the  matter  of  neighbor- 
hood news.  These  shoemaker's’  guests 
were  a distinct  and  recognized  class. 
There  never  wrere  many  of  them,  and  they 
each  had  a sufficient  excuse  for  idleness, 
either  in  their  diligent  wives,  or  some 
slight  physical  hinderance  to  active  la- 
bor. 

One  cannot  follow  a farmer  as  he  pi  oughs 
his  furrows  in  a clayey  field  and  expect 
the  time  to  be  given  to  steady  conversa- 
tion, but  a shoemaker  sits  all  day  pound- 
ing, pegging,  and  silently  shaping  leather 
with  his  thin  sharp  knife;  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  custom  and  news.  He  likes  to 
have  his  time  beguiled  with  idle  talk;  he 
gnnvs  wise  in  many  ways,  and  deeply  re- 
flective as  he  grows  old.  The  humble 
hero  of  this  brief  tale,  Mr.  David  Berry, 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  wisest  and 
least  prejudiced  of  shoemakers.  You 
could  not  spend  five  minutes’  pegging 
time  with  him  and  miss  hearing  an  ever- 
to-be-remembered  piece  of  rural  wisdom, 
some  light  coin  of  country  speech,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  that  mint  where  wit 
holds  the  hammer. 

He  was  always  an  old-looking  man  for 
his  years,  and  as  wrise  of  countenance  as  a 
Greek  philosopher.  In  the  days  when 
parishioners  listened  critically  to  sermons, 
and  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  argued  ex- 
citedly for  and  against  the  minister’s  opin- 
ions, Mr.  David  Berry,  though  never  a 
fierce  partisan,  could alwr ays  keep  the  points 
and  heads  of  the  discourses  very  clear  in 
his  mind.  He  was  much  respected  among 
the  old  residents  of  the  town,  and  always 
made  Judge  Hutton’s  and  General  Bar- 
stow’s  best  boots,  and  patiently  repaired 
the  foot-gear  of  half  the  men  and  w omen 
of  his  neighborhood.  Every  tiling  pros- 
pered wTith  him  in  early  life;  his  wife  wTas 
busy  and  cheerful,  and  helped  him  to 
earn,  though  nobody  could  help  him  to 
save.  His  steady  business  brought  in 
enough— Lynn  work  and  custom  work  to- 
gether— to  pay  for  their  house  and  bit  of 
land  in  course  of  time,  but  David  Berry 
was  one  \\ho  liked  to  give  for  giving's 
sake;  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  in 
foreign  missions;  he  considered  the  poor, 
and  was  in  every  way  a generous  man. 
People  did  not  notice  this  trait  at  first, 
because  he  never  had  large  sums  to  give, 
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and  one  never  looked  for  his  cramped 
handwriting  at  the  head  of  a subscription 
paper,  but  you  always  might  find  it  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  end. 

Everything  prospered  until  he  and  his 
wife  were  far  past  middle  life,  and  then 
suddenly  became  aware  that  the  growth 
of  the  town  was  leaving  them  at  one  side. 
The  tide  of  business  had  swept  away  from 
the  old  shoe  shop.  Sometimes  Mr.  Berry 
did  not  have  a customer  all  day,  and  his 
wife  came  out  with  her  sewing  and  sat  on 
the  door  step  to  keep  him  company.  The 
idlers  had  disappeared,  some  to  another 
world,  and  the  rest  evidently  had  follow- 
ed the  track  of  business;  they  were  off 
at  the  square  looking  at  men  who  drove 
new  horses  by  and  tried  to  look  uncon- 
scious; at  mercantile  strangers  who  came 
from  Boston ; at  the  great  brick  walls  of 
the  new  mills  which  were  going  to  bring 
so  much  money  to  the  town.  Profession- 
al idlers  have  no  spirit  of  loyalty,  they 
find  occupation  in  the  occupation  of  oth- 
ers, and  they  are  fond  of  novelty. 

Business  had  gone  to  another  part  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  the  plainest  sort  of 
good  sense  to  follow  it.  One  morning, 
after  much  trotting  back  and  forward,  an 
express  wagon  was  backed  up  to  the  door 
of  the  little  shoe  shop  in  David  Berry’s 
yard,  and  loaded  with  the  old  shoe  bench 
and  the  rusty  stove,  and  all  the  sole-lea- 
ther and  old  shoes  and  boots,  and  the 
idlers’  chairs,  and  a great  quantity  of 
queer-shaped  wooden  lasts,  and  these  were 
soon  bestowed,  looking  meagre  enough, 
in  a narrow  brick  store  down-town.  The 
rent  had  been  a great  lion  in  the  way  to 
a man  who  had  never  paid  any  rent;  but 
Mrs.  Berry  was  sanguine,  and  had  no  sen- 
timental ties  to  the  old  shop,  which  she 
had  always  complained  of  as  a dirty  place 
and  a temptation  to  the  loafers  of  that 
neighborhood.  Before  long  she  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a good  offer  for  the  empty 
little  building  from  a neighbor  who  was 
enlarging  his  hen-house,  and  could  not 
understand  why  her  husband  was  slow  to 
seize  upon  such  a good  handful  of  ready 
money,  and  even  after  he  had  taken  it, 
would  not  stay  at  home  and  lend  a hand 
at  the  moving.  Mrs.  Berry  declared  that 
the  yard  looked  a great  deal  better  with- 
out the  old  shoe  shop.  She  could  sit  at 
her  favorite  window  in  the  kitchen  now, 
where  the  light  was  best,  and  look  far 
down  the  street,  as  she  never  could  before, 
to  see  the  passing. 


But  David  Berry  felt  old  and  bewil- 
dered in  his  new  quarters.  The  light  was 
not  nearly  so  good,  and  his  tools  were 
scattered,  and  he  had  to  get  up  and  cross 
the  room  half  a dozen  times  in  an  hour, 
when  formerly  he  had  only  to  reach  to 
the  shelf  above  his  head  or  across  to  the 
cutting  board.  He  put  up  some  signs  in 
his  window,  made  for  him  loug  ago  out  of 
friendship  by  one  of  the  idlers,  whose  only 
gift  was  one  for  ornamental  penmanship. 
“Boots  and  Shoes  Repaired  While  You 
Wait”  was  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
and  brought  the  industrious  little  man 
a good  many  hurried  ten  cent  jobs  of  peg- 
ging and  heeling.  Some  of  his  old  friends 
followed  him;  those  who  could  afford  to 
have  their  boots  made  still  did  so,  for 
David  Berry  had  won  considerable  re- 
nown for  making  comfortable  shoes.  But 
almost  every  one  in  the  fast  growing  ex- 
travagant little  town  thought  it  better  to 
spend  two  dollars  three  times  in  the  six 
months  than  five  dollars  once,  and  ready- 
made boots  and  shoes  were  coming  more 
and  more  into  favor.  Still  there  was 
work  enough  to  do,  though  life  was  not 
half  so  friendly  and  pleasant  as  it  used  to 
be;  and  it  always  seemed  strange  to  the 
little  round-shouldered  old  man  to  take 
his  long  walk  down  the  street  after  break- 
fast, and  put  the  new  key  into  the  lock  of 
an  unfamiliar  door.  Mrs.  Berry  thought 
that  her  husband  had  lacked  exercise,  and 
that  his  walk  did  him  good.  She  pro- 
moted him  to  a higher  station  of  respecta- 
bility in  her  own  mind  because  he  had  a 
store  down-town,  even  though  that  store 
was  a queer  little  three-cornered  place 
tucked  in  at  the  head  of  the  street  be- 
tween two  large  blocks. 

There  was  onlv  a north  light  in  the 
new  shop,  and  th  seemed  strange  to  a 
man  who  had  been  browned  like  a piece 
of  the  leather  he  worked  upon  because, 
small  as  the  old  shoe  shop  was,  there  were 
five  windows  in  it,  facing  east  and  west 
and  north,  besides  the  upper  half  of  the 
door,  which  was  glazed,  and  faced  to  the 
southward.  In  dark  weather,  as  the  au- 
tumn came  on,  he  had  to  light  up  early, 
and  the  care  of  the  three  lamps  which 
were  necessary  for  the  new  place  of  busi- 
ness seemed  very  troublesome.  But  he 
pegged  and  pounded  away  bravely.  The 
old  bench  and  the  lapstone  and  all  the 
tools  were  familiar,  if  the  surroundings 
were  not.  He  often  said  to  himself  that 
he  should  have  felt  like  a king  when  he 
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was  a young  journeyman  to  have  had 
such  a good  location  and  outlook  for 
business  as  this.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity, besides,  for  making  new  friends. 
An  old  sailor  with  a wooden  leg  came  in 
one  morning  to  have  his  one  boot  patched, 
and  the  two  men  instantly  recognized  a 
capacity  for  comfortable  companionship 
in  one  another.  David  Berry  had  made 
one  wretched  fishing  voyage  to  the  banks 
before  lie  finally  settled  upon  his  trade, 
and  this  made  him  a more  intelligent  lis- 
tener to  the  life  history  of  a mariner  than 
was  commonly  to  be  found. 

So  the  old  sailor  was  unmolested  in  the 
best  seat  by  the  stove,  by  the  time  winter 
had  set  in.  There  was  a poor  little  child, 
too,  who  came  almost  every  day,  and  sat 
by  the  work  bench  and  watched  the  sharp 
knife  and  the  round-headed  hammer,  the 
waxed  ends  and  the  lapstone,  do  their 
work.  Mr.  Berry  had  seen  the  little  thing 
as  he  went  to  his  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  being  natural  to  him  to  in- 
spect people's  shoes  before  hfc  glanced  at 
their  faces,  he  had  been  compassionate 
toward  a worn-out  sole,  and  offered  his 
services  at  mending  it.  The  child  put  her 
little  hand  into  his,  and  they  walked  along 
together  to  the  shop.  She  was  a poor  lit- 
tle body,  and  grateful  for  the  luxurious 
warmth  and  for  an  apple,  but  the  mended 
shoe  she  took  quite  as  a matter  of  course. 
Ever  since,  she  had  come  every  day  for  a 
while— to  sit  beside  the  bench,  to  run  er- 
rands, to  love  the  kind  old  man  and  look 
at  him  eagerly — but  into  what  crevice  of 
the  town  she  disappeared  when  she  went 
out  of  the  shop  door,  he  never  knew. 

It  came  into  Mr.David  Berry's  thoughts 
sometimes  in  the  old  shop  how  he  had 
pegged  away  on  his  bench  year  after 
year,  and  how  many  men  and  women  had 
kept  him  company  for  a time  and  then 
disappeared.  There  had  been  six  minis- 
ters of  the  parish  to  which  he  and  his  wife 
belonged,  and  they  had  all  gone  away  or 
died.  It  sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  were 
going  to  peg  away  forever  just  the  same, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  change  and 
change;  but  in  these  later  days  the  world 
outside  seemed  to  fare  on  its  prosperous 
and  unhindered  way,  while  he  was  battling 
against  change  himself.  But  for  all  that, 
lie  liked  many  things  in  the  new  life.  He 
was  doing  more  business,  if  only  the  rent 
were  not  so  high ; and  Mrs.  Berry  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  him,  which  was  most 
delightful  of  all.  She  could  not  have  treat- 


ed him  better  if  he  had  owned  the  whole 
new  shoe  factory  that  was  just  being  fitted 
with  its  machinery  and  office  furniture. 
Some  misguided  persons  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  David  should  apply  for  work 
there,  but  his  wife  was  scornful  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  so,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  David 
himself.  Since  his  days  as  apprentice, 
and  a few  months  spent  as  a journeyman 
in  seeing  the  shoemaking  world,  he  had 
been  his  own  man. 

Some  time  went  by,  and  business  seem- 
ed just  as  good,  and  even  the  continuous 
stream  of  passers-by  in  the  street  made 
the  old  shoemaker  feel  as  if  he  could  not 
work  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  There  was  no  question  among 
Mr.  David  Berry's  friends  about  his  un- 
flagging prosperity.  His  friend  the  doc- 
tor, who  said  always  and  everywhere 
when  he  found  opportunity  that  no  shoe- 
maker in  town  understood  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  foot  as  Mr.  Berry  did,  look- 
ed at  him  sharply  once  or  twice,  and  asked 
if  he  had  light  enough,  and  if  he  had  a 
good  appetite  nowadays,  but  there  never 
was  anything  but  an  unaffectedly  cheer- 
ful answer.  The  change  had  been  good 
on  the  whole,  and  the  rent  was  always 
paid  on  the  day  it  was  due,  though  Mrs. 
Berry  forgot  about  it  every  quarter,  and 
could  not  imagine  what  her  man  did  with 
his  money.  Think  of  the  work  he  had 
now!  As  much  again  as  came  to  him  in 
his  shop  in  the  yard.  She  asked  him 
sometimes  if  he  spent  it  for  nuts  and 
candy,  remembering  that  in  liis  early  days 
he  had  yielded  to  such  temptations,  but 
David  colored,  and  shook  his  head  sober- 
ly. He  did  buy  an  apple  or  an  orange  for 
the  little  girl  sometimes,  but  he  could  not 
confess  it  even  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Berry 
sometimes  looked  into  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  once  or  twice  had  found  the  child 
there,  and  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  but 
the  old  man  hastened  to  suggest  another 
subject,  saying  that  she  did  no  mischief, 
and  kept  some  others  out  of  that  chair 
who  would  be  in  it  and  bothering  him  if 
she  were  not.  When  the  little  clerk’s 
mysterious  grandmother  kept  her  at  home, 
Mr.  Berry  felt  very  lonely.  She  was  an 
odd,  silent  child ; but  they  felt  the  warmth 
of  each  other's  affection  without  a word 
being  said,  and  were  contented  in  their 
opportunity  of  being  together.  Mr.  Ber- 
ry sometimes  believed  that  if  the  grand- 
mother should  die,  from  whom  this  stray 
little  person  ran  away  daily  as  a matter  of 
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course,  he  should  try  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  give  the  child  a home.  Before  long 
Mrs.  Berry  would  need  some  one  to  help 
in  the  house;  but  all  this  got  no  further 
than  being  a pleasant  holiday  flight  of 
his  imagination. 

In  the  second  year  of  Mr.  David  Ber- 
ry’s occupation  of  the  down-town  place 
of  business  he  yielded  to  bad  advice, 
and  enlarged  his  business  unguardedly. 
The  man  who  had  bought  the  old  shoe 
shop  came  in  one  night  to  get  a pair  of 
new  boots,  and  after  beating  the  price 
down  unmercifully,  and  robbing  honest 
David  of  nearly  all  his  small  profits,  un- 
der pretence  of  hard  times,  and  being  a 
neighbor,  and  past  favors  shown  about 
buying  the  building,  he  sat  down  for  a 
friendly  talk,  saying  that  it  was  almost 
time  for  closing  up,  and  then  they  could 
walk  home  together.  David  was  glad  to 
have  a companion  in  his  evening's  jour- 
ney of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  He  used 
to  go  home  to  dinner  at  first,  but  of  late  it 
seemed  to  keep  him  out  of  his  shop  just 
when  the  mill  people  were  likely  to  wish 
to  come  in.  The  little  girl  was  apt  to 
come  in  at  noon  and  share  his  feast. 

“ You’ve  got  more  room  than  you  want 
here,”  said  the  unprofitable  customer, 
looking  about  with  a lordly  air.  “ Why 
don't  you  put  in  some  new  stock?  Why 
don’t  you  keep  ready-made  boots?” 

“I  can’t  recommend  them  to  custom- 
ers,” said  the  shoemaker,  frowning. 

“ You  needn’t  recommend  them ; they’ll 
be  snapped  up  quick  enough  if  you  keep 
the  prices  low.  Plenty  of  ways  of  get- 
ting round  recommendations.” 

David  Berry  said  nothing. 

“And  you  are  doing  well  as  you  are, 
so  what  you  could  sell  extra  Avould  be 
clear  gain,  and  draw  in  a sight  o’  folks 
who  don’t  come  in  now.  I hear  they  sell 
second-choice  shoes  at  the  factory  for  next 
to  uothing.  My  woman  gets  hers  that  way. 
You  see,  the  thread  'll  break, or  the  needle, 
and  make  a scratch  on  the  leather,  or 
there’ll  be  some  little  defect,  and  the  shoe’s 
just  as  good  to  wear,  but  ’twon’t  do  to  put 
in  the  shipping  cases.” 

“ I ain't  goin’  to  palm  off  no  such  stuff 
on  folks  that  respect  either  me  or  them- 
selves,” said  Mr.  David  Berry,  reddening. 

“You  can  tell  folks  just  what  they 
be,”  urged  the  poultry  merchant.  4 4 Some 
likes  that  kind  the  best.  I can  lend  ye 
something  to  start  on:  just  as  soon  lend 
ye  as  not.” 


The  shoemaker  rose  and  put  by  his  tools 
and  his  apron,  but  made  no  answer.  The 
little  girl,  who  was  lingering  late,  waited 
until  he  had  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and 
locked  the  door,  then  put  her  hand  into 
his  and  trotted  at  his  side.  Sam  Wes- 
cott  was  amused  at  the  sight,  but  after 
they  passed  two  or  three  squares,  the  child 
slipped  away  silently  down  the  side  street. 

“I’d  think  the  matter  over  about  extend- 
ing your  business,”  he  suggested  again; 
and  this  time  David  Berry  said,  gravely, 
that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  ask  Mrs. 
Berry;  then  he  spoke  decidedly  about  oth- 
er matters,  but  would  hear  no  more  of 
business  until  they  parted. 

He  went  in  at  the  side  door  of  his  little 
house,  and  hung  up  his  coat  and  hat  in 
the  narrow  entryway  before  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Berry  was 
putting  some  old-fashioned  shoe  lasts  into 
the  stove.  She  was  all  dressed  in  her  best, 
and  there  was  a look  of  festivity;  it  was 
evident  that  she  had  company  to  tea. 

“Step  into  the  bedroom  quick  as  you 
can,  David,  an’  put  on  a clean  shirt  and 
your  best  coat.  Mis’  Lester  is  here,  an’ 
her  son's  wife.  They  come  over  from  West 
Farms  in  the  stage,  shopping,  and  I over- 
persuaded ’em  to  spend  the  night.  I just 
run  over  and  asked  the  Wescotts  to  come 
too.  I've  been  wantin’  to  ask  them  this 
great  while;  you  know,  they’re  some  con- 
nection o’  the  Lesters.  I can’t  make  this 
fire  burn,  no  matter  what  I do.  Them  lasts 
is  got  too  old-fashioned  even  to  burn.” 

“There,  hold ! hold  !”  exclaimed  David, 
rescuing  a last  from  the  very  jaws  of  the 
devouring  stove.  “That  last  ain’t  to  be 
burnt;  it's  a very  particular  one  with  me. 

I won’t  have  ye  take  any  o'  those  in  the 
barrel.” 

“They’re  all  one  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
ry, laughing.  “I  wish  barrel  and  all 
were  out  o’  my  way.  Come,  go  and  dress 
up,  David,  and  have  some  ambition  be- 
sides hoardin’  them  old  lasts!”  She  was 
very  busy,  but  she  turned  round  to  look 
at  him.  “ You  feel  well,  don't  you?”  she 
asked,  anxiously,  disturbed  by  an  unex- 
plainable change  in  his  looks.  “Now 
you’re  doin’  so  well,  you  might  shut  up 
shop  for  a week,  and  go  off  and  have  a 
good  visit  somewhere.  I'd  like  a change,” 
she  pleaded.  “There,  David  Berry,  you 
don't  know  how  glad  I be  to  have  you 
out  o’  that  little  sixpenny  shoe  shop.  I 
feel  so  free  to  have  company  when  I want 
it,  and  not  to  stop  and  count  every  cent. 
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I’m  going  to  make  some  o’  my  best  tea- 
cakes, the  kind  that  takes  six  eggs.” 

David  stood,  with  the  last  in  his  hand, 
looking  at  her  and  faintly  smiling  approv- 
al. He  was  childishly  delighted  when 
she  was  pleased  with  herself  and  him,  as 
she  appeared  to  be  to-night.  Then  he 
turned  and  went  into  the  bedroom,  and 
found  his  clean  shirt  and  satin  stock  and 
his  Sunday  coat  spread  out  for  him  on 
the  bed. 

After  tea  was  over,  and  the  women  had 
settled  down  to  steady  conversation,  Sam 
Wescott  returned  to  the  subject  of  the 
extension  of  David  Berry’s  capital,  and 
David  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  it 
over,  and  believed  it  would  be  no  harm 
to  try  and  work  off  a few  dozen  pairs  of 
the  factory  shoes.  He  had  put  by  some- 
thing for  a rainy  day,  though  his  rent 
hampered  him  all  the  time,  and  his  wood 
bill  had  been  double  what  he  expected. 
There  was  no  place  to  store  firewood  at 
the  little  shop,  and  he  had  bought  a foot 
at  a time  at  an  increased  price.  Before 
the  tea  party  broke  up,  he  had  borrowed 
fifty  dollars  from  Sam  Wescott.  There 
was  nothing  said  about  the  interest  being 
put  low  because  they  were  neighbors. 
David  Berry  felt  uneasy  about  this  depart- 
ure from  his  rule  of  never  borrowing 
money,  but  he  didn’t  like  to  touch  what 
they  had  in  the  bank.  It  was  little  enough, 
and  yet  his  wife  really  wanted  to  feel  bet- 
ter off,  now  that  she  was  in  her  prime. 
For  himself,  he  was  older,  and  would  be 
contented  to  do  without  tea  parties  and 
the  tea-cakes  that  took  six  eggs.  But 
for  several  days  Mrs.  Berry  kept  saying, 
“ What  makes  you  so  dumb,  David  ?”  And 
David  would  look  at  her  with  his  slow 
smile,  and  make  no  excuse  for  himself. 

A year  went  slowly  by  in  these  plain 
lives,  and  brought  no  change  except  that 
Mrs.  Berry  had  a long  fit  of  sickness,  and 
a woman  had  to  be  hired  to  take  care  of 
her,  and  the  doctors  considerate  bill  was 
paid,  and  David  Berry,  that  prudent,  sav- 
ing man,  who  had  feared  debt  as  if  it  were 
a tiger,  found  himself  likely  to  be  behind- 
hand with  his  rent,  and  obliged  for  the 
first  time  to  tell  the  parish  collector  that 
he  could  not  pay  the  quarter's  pew  rent 
or  his  punctual  missionary  subscription 
until  next  month.  The  situation  was 
not  so  terrible,  after  all,  as  he  might 
have  expected.  His  wife  was  slowly  re- 
covering her  strength,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  The  little  three  cornered 


shop  was  reopened,  and  he  set  himself  to 
work  again,  and  felt  as  prosperous  as 
usual  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  old  hammer 
in  his  hand.  The  little  girl  was  waiting 
about  the  door,  though  he  had  not  been 
there  for  several  weeks  except  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a time.  He  had  forgot- 
ten his  obligations  to  the  business  world 
in  his  cares  of  nursing  and  forlorn  house- 
keeping; but  now,  as  he  assured  the  little 
clerk,  for  lack  of  a wiser  confidante,  he 
had  found  a good  woman,  who  was  glad 
to  come  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly.  It  nev- 
er occurred  to  him  to  persuade  her  into 
more  confiding  speech,  because  she  always 
smiled  at  him  when  he  looked  up  and 
smiled  at  her. 

It  is  astonishing  how  one  may  feel  se- 
cure in  the  presence  of  dreaded  danger. 
David  Berry  became  used  to  the  surly 
calls  of  the  rent  agent  and  the  wood  and 
coal  man,  and  to  Sam  Wescott’s  disagree- 
able references  to  the  money  that  wTas 
still  owed  on  account.  David  answered 
them  all  soberly  that  they  must  give 
him  a little  time.  He  had  been  in  hard 
'sledding  lately,  but  he  was  picking  up  his 
trade  fast.  The  ready-made  shoe  business 
had  not  been  successful,  and  while  he  was 
at  home,  a leak  in  the  roof  had  ruined  the 
best  of  the  stock,  but  he  had  managed  to 
pay  Sam  Wescott  all  but  sixteen  dollars 
of  the  fifty.  If  it  had  not  been  his  rule 
to  pay  the  doctors  bill  first  after  the  min- 
ister s dues, he  might  have  been  ready  with 
his  rent.  David  Berry  never  was  quick- 
handed; lie  was  growing  slower  every 
year,  and  he  took  great  pains  with  his 
stitches  and  patches.  At  ten  and  fifteen 
cents  each  for  his  minor  pieces  of  work, 
it  took  a good  while  to  earn  a dollar. 
‘‘Give  me  a little  time,1' lie  always  said; 
“ I mean  to  pay  ye;  I've  always  paid  my 
bills,  and  asked  no  favors  of  any  man  until 
now.”  He  wrorked  as  fast  as  he  could  and 
as  long  as  lie  could, and  spring  was  com- 
ing on;  with  the  long  days  he  could  do 
even  better. 

One  day  Sam  Wescott,  an  impetuous, 
thoughtless  sort  of  man.  who  liked  to  have 
his  own  way  about  things,  and  was  rather 
fond  of  his  petty  grudges,  met  the  rent 
collector  of  the  property  to  which  David 
Berry’s  place  of  business  belonged. 

“Can  you  get  anything  out  of  old  Berry 
yet?”  asked  the  rent  collector. 

“No,  not  yet;  he  keeps  promising.  I 
guess  he'll  pay,  but  I’m  begintiingto  want 
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my  money,”  said  Wescott,  pompously, 
as  if  he  liked  the  reputation  of  having 
money  out  at  interest. 

“’Tain’t  our  rule  to  keep  tenants  who 
get  behindhand,”  said  the  other.  “He’s 
getting  along  in  years,  and  all  that.  It 
ain’t  a shop  that’s  been  called  desirable 
heretofore,  but  there's  an  Italian  fellow 
after  it  sharp  that  wants  to  keep  fruit, 
and  I’ve  got  to  warn  old  Berry  out,  I 
guess,  one  o’  these  days.” 

Wescott  ought  to  have  been  ashamed, 
but  he  really  felt  a lurking  sense  of  satis- 
faction. The  time  had  been  when  he  had 
been  in  debt,  not  to  say  disgrace,  which 
David  Berry  had  taken  occasion  to  justly 
comment  upon,  and  the  chance  had  now 
come  to  assist  at  David's  own  downfall. 
He  might  always  have  been  steady  at 
church,  a good  neighbor,  and  prompt  of 
pay,  and  able  to  look  every  man  in  the 
face,  but  the  welcome  time  had  come  to 
show  him  up  as  no  better  than  other  folks. 

A few  days  afterward,  the  mischief  hav- 
ing been  set  in  motion,  a blow  fell  out 
of  a clear  sky.  The  wood  and  coal  man 
heard  a whisper  of  other  debts,  and  was 
quickly  to  the  fore  with  his  own  account; 
and  the  shoe-factory  book-keeper  sent  an 
insolent  young  fellow  to  demand  instant 
pay  for  the  last  purchase  of  shoes, although 
it  wanted  two  weeks  to  the  regular  time 
of  payment.  Sam  Wescott  felt  sorry  when 
he  slouched  into  the  little  shop  and  saw 
his  old  neighbor’s  scared,  hurt,  grayish 
face.  David  Berry  was  keeping  on  with 
his  work  out  of  sheer  force  of  habit.  He 
did  not  know  what  his  hands  were  doing; 
his  honest  heart  grew  duller  and  heavier 
every  minute  with  pain. 

“I  was  going  to  pay  your  bill  to-mor- 
row, sir,”  he  said,  appealingly,  to  the  rent 
collector.  “I  thought  that  ought  to  come 
first.  I’ve  been  hard  up  for  ready  money, 
but  I've  got  within  two  dollars  of  it.”  He 
did  not  look  at  Sam  Wescott. 

“The  rest  of  us  has  some  rights,”  said 
the  shoe-factory  messenger,  loudly. 

A crowd  was  gathering  about  the  door; 
the  poor  little  girl — the  little  clerk — be- 
gan to  cry.  There  were  angry  voices; 
somebody  had  brought  a law  paper.  In 
a few  minutes  it  was  all  over,  like  dying. 
David  Berry  had  failed,  and  they  were 
putting  up  his  shutters. 

When  lie  fairly  comprehended  the  great 
blow,  he  stood  up,  swaying  a little,  just 
in  front  of  the  old  shoe-bench.  “ It  ain’t 
fair,  neighbors,”  he  said,  brokenly— “it 
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ain’t  fair!  I had  my  rent  ’most  ready, 
and  I don’t  owe  Sam  Wescott  but  sixteen 
dollars.” 

Then  he  burst  into  tears— pleasant  old 
David  Berry,  with  his  gray  head  and 
stooping  shoulders— and  the  little  crowd 
ceased  staring,  and  quickly  disappeared, 
as  if  they  felt  a sense  of  shame. 

“They  say  he  owes  everybody,”  one 
man  told  another,  contemptuously. 

David  Berry  took  his  old  hat  at  last, 
and  stepped  out  of  the  door.  The  agent 
locked  it,  and  took  the  key  himself  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

“I’ll  send  up  your  things  this  after- 
noon, sir;  the  law  can’t  touch  a man’s 
tools,  you  know,”  he  said,  compassionate- 
ly; but  it  was  too  late  now  for  his  com- 
passion to  do  David  Berry  any  good.  The 
old  man  walked  feebly  away,  holding  the 
ragged  little  girl  by  her  thin  hand. 

Sam  Wescott  did  not  like  the  tone  with 
which  all  his  neighbors  commented  upon 
the  news  of  Mr.  Berry’s  failure.  He  ex- 
plained carefully  to  every  one  that  he  felt 
sorry,  but  of  course  he  had  to  put  in  his 
little  bill  with  the  rest.  The  whole  sum 
of  the  old  shoemaker’s  indebtedness  came 
to  less  than  a hundred  dollars. 

All  the  neighbors  and  friends  rallied  to 
show  their  sympathy  and  good-will,  but 
Mr.  Berry  did  not  have  much  to  say.  A 
look  of  patience  under  the  blows  of  fate 
settled  into  his  worn  old  face.  He  had 
his  shoe-bench  put  into  the  kitchen,  and 
then  wrote  his  name  and  occupation  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  tacked  it  on  the  gate. 
He  sent  away  the  woman  who  took  care 
of  his  wife,  though  the  good  soul  begged 
to  stay,  and  he  worked  on  and  on  from 
earliest  morning  to  latest  night.  Present- 
ly his  wife  was  about  again,  nervous  and 
fretful,  and  ready  to  tiresomely  deplore 
their  altered  fortunes  to  every  customer. 
After  the  first  influx  of  business  prompt- 
ed by  sympathy,  they  seemed  to  be  nearly 
forgotten  again,  and  the  old  skilled  work- 
man bent  his  pride  so  low  as  to  beg  for 
work  at  the  shoe  factory,  only  to  be  con- 
temptuously refused,  simply  because  he 
was  old.  \ 

Within  a few  monfchs  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  as  good  to  David  Berry  and  his 
wife  as  a brother,  met  Sam  Wescott  go- 
ing down  the  street,  and  with  a set  look 
in  his  kind  face  stopped  his  horse,  and 
beckoned  to  the  poultry  merchant. 

Sam  stepped  out  to  the  road  side. 

“I’ve  just  come  from  David  Berry’s,” 
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the  doctor  said;  “and  the  good  old  man 
is  going  to  die.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Sam, 
staring  indignantly. 

“He's  going  to  die,”  repeated  the  doc- 
tor. “And  I make  no  accusation,  because 
I would  rather  believe  you  were  thought- 
less than  malicious  in  shutting  him  up. 
But  you  might  have  fended  off  his  trou- 
bles by  a single  word;  you  might  have 
said  you'd  stand  security  for  his  rent.  It 
broke  his  honest  heart.  You’ve  seen  your- 
self how  he’s  grown  twenty  years  older. 
You  took  away  his  pride,  and  you  took 
away  his  living,  and  now  he’s  got  a touch 
of  pneumonia,  and  is  going  as  fast  as  he 
can  go.  I can’t  do  anything  for  him; 
his  vitality  is  all  spent.” 

The  doctor  shook  his  reins  and  drove 
on,  and  Wescott  went  back  to  the  side- 
walk, very  angry  and  somewhat  dismay- 
ed. Nobody  knew  what  made  him  so 
cross  at  home,  especially  the  day  that 
David  Berry  died.  The  day  of  the  fu- 
neral he  pushed  a tearful  little  girl  away 
from  the  gate,  who  stood  there  wistfully 
looking  in.  He  muttered  something  about 
children  being  underfoot  and  staring  at 
such  times,  and  did  not  know  that  she  was 
the  silent  little  clerk,  who  had  a perfect 
right  to  count  herself  among  the  mourn- 
ers. She  watched  everybody  go  into  the 
house  and  come  out,  and  when  the  hum- 
ble procession  started,  she  walked  after  it 
along  the  sidewalk,  all  the  way  to  the 
burying-ground,  as  a faithful  little  dog 
might  have  done. 

The  next  week  somebody  hung  out  a 
small  red  flag,  and  the  neighbors  gathered 
again  to  the  auction.  Mrs.  Berry  was 
broken  in  health,  and  every  one  said  that 
it  was  best  for  her  to  sell  the  house,  keep- 
ing some  furniture  for  one  room,  and  go 
up  country  to  live  with  a cousin.  Every- 
thing else  was  sold— the  best  room  furni- 


ture (of  which  the  good  people  had  been 
so  proud),  the  barrel  of  lasts,  the  lapstone 
and  round  hammer,  the  old  shoe-bench  it- 
self. David  Berry  was  always  slow  and 
behind  the  times,  many  people  said  ; he 
had  been  a good  workman  in  his  day,  but 
he  ran  into  debt  and  failed,  and  then  died  ; 
and  his  wife  had  broken  up,  and  gone  to 
live  up  country.  Hardly  any  one  remem- 
bered to  say  that  he  paid  all  his  debts  be- 
fore he  died,  with  interest,  if  there  were 
any;  the  world  could  think  of  him  only 
as  a man  that  had  failed  in  business. 

Everybody  missed  him  and  his  honest 
work  unexpectedly — the  people  who  had 
been  his  near  neighbors  and  received 
many  kindnesses  at  his  hands,  with  whom 
he  had  watched  at  night  through  their 
sicknesses  and  always  been  friendly  with 
by  day.  Even  strangers  missed  his  kind 
face. 

One  day  Sam  Wescott  was  standing  in 
the  old  shoe  shop,  which  made  a little 
shed  outside  his  poultry-yard,  and  he  hap- 
pened to  notice  a bit  of  printed  paper 
pasted  to  the  wall,  low  down,  where  it 
must  have  been  close  to  the  old  shoe- 
bench.  He  stooped  to  read  it,  out  of  curi- 
osity, and  found  that  it  was  only  a verse 
out  of  the  Bible : Owe  no  man  anything , 
hut  to  love  one  another. 

Sam  Wescott  looked  at  it  again,  then 
he  walked  away  dowrn  the  path  with  his 
hands  behind  him.  In  a minute  or  two 
he  came  back,  took  his  jack-knife  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  scratched  the  verse  from  the 
wall.  Somehow  there  was  no  getting  rid 
of  one’s  thoughts  about  the  old  man.  He 
had  laughed  once,  and  told  somebody  that 
David  Berry  could  travel  all  day  in  a 
peck  measure;  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
David  Berry  marched  down  upon  him 
from  the  skies  wTith  a great  army  of  those 
wTho  owTed  no  man  anything  but  Jove,  and 
had  paid  their  debt. 


BROTHERS. 


BY  GEORGE  HORTON. 

Spider, 

At  my  window  spinning, 
Weaving  circles  wider,  wider, 
From  the  deft  beginning. 


Running 

Wheels  and  spokes  until  you 
Build  your  silken  death-trap  cunning, 
Shall  I catch  you,  kill  you  \ 
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Sprawling, 

Nimble,  shrewd  as  Circe, 

Death’s  your  only  aim  and  calling — 
Why  should  you  have  mercy  ? 

Strike  thee? 

Not  for  rapine  wilful. 

Man  himself  is  too  much  like  thee, 
Only  not  so  skilful. 

Rife  in 

Thee  lives  our  Creator; 

Thou’rt  a shape  to  hold  a life  in ; 

I am  nothing  greater. 


IN  TIIE  “ STRANGER  PEOPLE’S  ” COUNTRY.* 

BY  CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 


XV. 

THE  accuracy  of  Felix  Guthrie’s  oft- 
vaunted  aim  was  attested  by  two 
ghastly  objects  that  had  exhaled  life  and 
found  their  doom  in  Crazy  Zeb’s  cell.  In 
the  presence  of  these  dumb  witnesses  of 
the  struggle,  lying  surrounded  by  the 
charred  and  cold  remnants  of  the  fire, 
and  scattered  hay  and  corn  which  the  van- 
ished horses  had  left,  and  shadowed  by 
the  gloomy  gray  walls  with  their  sinister 
resonance,  the  place  seemed  charged  with 
the  tragedies  of  its  associations,  frightful 
to  contemplate,  ill  to  linger  about,  and  far 
removed  from  any  possible  conjunction 
with  the  idea  of  mirth  and  the  festivities 
which  a greasy  thickened  pack  of  cards 
strewed  about  the  two  bodies,  and  a flask, 
half  broken  by  its  fall  on  the  rock,  but 
still  containing  whiskey,  might  betoken. 
The  chilly  vault  opened  upon  the  serene 
splendors  of  the  in  finitely  pellucid  sun- 
shine that  glowed  to  midsummer  wrarmth. 
Had  ever  the  sky  worn  so  dense,  so  keen, 
so  clear  a blue?  It  discredited  the  azure 
of  the  far  western  mountains,  and  mark- 
ed how  the  material,  even  attenuated  by 
distance  to  the  guise  of  the  veriest  vapor, 
fails  of  the  true  ethereal  tint  of  the  am- 
bient spaces  of  the  air.  The  birds  sang 
from  the  sun-flooded  trees  just  beneath 
the  cliff — so  limpidly  sweet  the  tones! — 
and  within  were  two  men  dead  in  their 
sins,  in  this  drear  place  that  had  known 
woe. 

Death  is  not  easily  predicable  of  those 
of  a common  household,  and  in  this  scant- 
ily populated  region  the  sense  of  commu- 


nity is  close.  There  were  some  involun- 
tary exclamations  from  the  posse  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  malefactors,  imply- 
ing a sense  of  catastrophe  and  regret;  es- 
pecially for  one  of  them,  a young  man 
with  the  down  on  his  lips,  his  face  and 
posture  contorted  with  the  agony  long 
endured  while  he  lay  here  deserted  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  lighted  only  by 
the  mystic  moon,  beside  the  stark  fig- 
ure of  his  comrade,  who  had  been  shot 
through  the  heart,  dying  in  the  space  of  a 
second. 

“Lordy  massy  ’pon  my  soul,  ef  hyar 
ain’t  Benjy  Swasey!  What  a tumble 
time  he  raus’  hev  bed  afore  he  tuk  off!” 
cried  old  Bakewell,  his  pallid  face  aquiv- 
er,  and  his  voice  faltering  as  he  bent 
over  the  recumbent  form. 

The  sight  and  the  circumstance  failed 
to  affect  the  official  nerve  of  the  sheriff. 
“Now  this  is  plumb  satisfactory,”  he  re- 
marked. “ I never  expected  ter  see  Buck 
Cheever  in  this  fix.  I ’lowed  the  devil  takes 
too  good  care  o’  his  own.  It’s  mighty 
satisfactory.  I hed  planned,”  he  added, 
as  he  looked  about  at  the  high  roof  and 
the  inaccessible  depths  below,  “that  I’d 
blow  up  this  place  some  with  powder  or 
sech,  but  I reckon  I lied  better  let  it  be— it 
does  lead  the  evil-doer  ter  sech  a bad  end  !” 

But  the  old  man  still  leaned  with  a pit- 
iful corrugated  brow  over  the  lifeless 
figure.  Age  had  made  his  heart  tender, 
and  he  chose  to  disregard  the  logic  that 
spoke  from  the  muzzles  of  Swasey’s  dis- 
charged pistols,  one  lying  close  by,  and 
from  Cheever’s  bloody  knife  still  held  in 
the  stiffened  clasp  of  the  hand  that  had 
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wielded  it.  “ Fee,”  he  said,  tremulously, 
“ye  shoot  too  straight.” 

And  Guthrie,  his  hand  meditatively 
laid  on  his  chin,  and  his  eyes  staring  ab- 
sently forward  as  if  they  beheld  more  or 
less  than  was  before  them,  replied,  “That 
air  a true  word,  I reckon.” 

The  air  freighted  with  tragedy,  with 
all  the  ultimate  anguish  of  life  and  sin 
and  death,  seemed  to  receive  with  a sort 
of  shock  the  sheriff’s  gay  rallying  laugh- 
ter as  he  clapped  Guthrie’s  shoulder. 

“Then,  Fee,  my  fine  young  rooster,  ef 
ye  hedn’t  shot  straight  I’d  be  asendin’ 
fur  the  coroner  ter  kem  an’  set  on  you!” 

“’Pears  ter  me,”  said  the  blacksmith, 
who  still  had  on  his  leather  apron,  hav- 
ing forgotten  in  the  excitement  to  lay  it 
aside,  and  gazing  with  dilated  eyes  at  the 
blood  stains  on  the  rock  floor — “’pears 
ter  me  he’d  hev  a mighty  on  easy  seat  on 
Fee,  dead  or  alive.” 

The  sheriff’s  jaunty  jubilance,  in  that 
the  law  - breakers  had  been  so  smartly 
overtaken,  attended  him  through  the 
woods  and  down  the  road,  as  he  cantered 
at  the  head  of  his  posse,  all  armed  and 
jingling  with  spurs— a cavalcade  both  im- 
posing and  awful  to  the  few  spectators 
which  the  sparsely  populated  country 
could  muster,  summoned  out  from  the 
cabins  by  the  sound  of  galloping  horses 
and  the  loud -pitched  talk.  The  elders 
stood  and  stared;  tow -headed  children, 
peeping  through  the  lower  rails  of  the 
fence,  received  a salutary  impression,  and 
beheld,  as  it  were,  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
materialized  in  this  gallant  style,  riding 
forth  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  Only 
the  dogs  were  unreceptive  to  the  subtler 
significance  of  the  unwonted  apparition, 
evidently  accounting  it  merely  a gang 
of  men,  and  either  accepting  the  fact 
quietly,  with  affably  wagging  tails,  or 
plunging  into  the  road  in  frenzied  ex- 
citement, and  with  yelps  and  defiant 
barking  pursuing  the  party  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  then  trotting  home  with  a 
triumphant  mien,  according  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual.  The  tragedy 
that  the  posse  had  found  in  Crazy  Zeb's 
cell  lingered  still  in  the  minds  of  two  or 
three  of  the  horsemen,  their  silence  and 
gloomy,  downcast  faces  betokening  its 
influence;  but  the  others  instinctively 
sought  to  cast  it  off,  and  the  effort  was 
aided  by  the  sunshine,  the  quick  pace, 
the  briskening  wind,  and  the  cheery  corn- 
pauionsliip  of  the  officer.  He  seemed  to 


have  no  receptivity  for  the  sorrowful 
aspects  of  the  event;  a breezy  self-gratu- 
lation  was  attendant  upon  him,  and  his 
spirits  showed  no  signs  of  flagging  until 
he  drew  rein  at  the  door-yard  of  one  of 
the  escaped  robbers,  with  whose  names 
Guthrie  had  furnished  him. 

“ ’Ain’t  he  got  no  sort’ll  men  kin-folks?” 
he  asked,  his  cheery,  resonant  voice  hard- 
ly recognizable  in  the  querulous  whine 
with  which  he  now  spoke.  “Lord  have 
mercy  on  my  soul!  how  am  I a-goin’  ter 
make  out  a-catecliisin’  the  man’s  wife  an’ 
mother  ’bout’n  him  ! Git  off’n  yer  horse 
thar,  Jim.  ’Light,  I tell  ye,  an’  kem 
along  in  the  house  with  me  ter  holp  bol- 
ster me  up.” 

In  several  of  these  dootned  households 
the  forlorn  women,  in  their  grief  and  de- 
spair, turned  fierce  and  wielded  a biting 
tongue,  and  as  the  hapless  officer  showed 
an  infinite  capacity  for  anxious  depreca- 
tion, their  guarded  sarcasms  waxed  to  a 
vindictive  temerity;  among  them  he  was 
greatly  harassed,  and  more  than  once 
personal  violence  was  threatened.  In- 
deed one  old  crone  rose  tremulously  up 
in  the  chimney-corner  as  he  sat  before 
the  fire,  after  searching  the  premises, 
keenly  questioning  the  younger  members 
of  the  -family,  and  with  her  tremulous, 
aged  palm  she  smote  him  twice  in  the 
face.  He  sat  quite  still,  although  the  color 
mounted  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  while  her 
children  in  frantic  fear  besought  her  to 
desist. 

“Lord  knows,  Mis’  Derridge,”  he  said, 
looking  meekly  at  her,  “ I’d  be  willin’ 
fur  ye  ter  take  a hickory  sprout  an’  gin 
me  a regular  whalin’  ef  ’twould  mend 
the  matter  enny,  or  make  yer  son  Josiah 
a diff’ent  man  from  what  he  hev  turned 
out.  I reckon  ye  oughter  hev  gin  him  a 
tap  or  two  more’n  ye  done.  But  ef  it 
eases  yer  feelin’s  ter  pitch  inter  me,  jes 
pitch  in,  an’  welcome!  I don’t  wonder  at 
ye,  nuther.” 

She  stared  at  him  irresolutely  from  out 
her  bleared  eyes,  then  burst  into  that 
weeping  so  terrible  to  witness  in  the  aged, 
bewailing  that  she  had  ever  lived  to  see 
the  day,  and  calling  futilely  on  Heaven  to 
turn  the  time  back  that  she  might  be  dead 
ten  years  ago,  and  upbraiding  the  earth 
that  so  long  it  had  grudged  her  a grave. 

The  officer  found  it  hard  after  this  scene 
to  lay  hold  on  his  own  bold  identity  again, 
and  he  had  naught  to  say  when  he  got 
on  his  horse  and  rode  away.  It  became 
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possible  to  reassert  himself  and  his  office 
only  when  he  chanced  upon  a household 
where  there  were  men  and  boys.  There 
he  raged  around  in  fine  style,  and  frowned 
and  swore  and  threatened,  every  creature 
trembling  before  the  very  sound  of  his 
voice.  Thus  he  made  restitution  in  some 
sort  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  defrauded  by 
his  former  weakness  of  its  wonted  fierce 
effectiveness. 

The  afternoon  was  on  the  wane,  and 
no  captures  had  been  made;  the  caval- 
cade was  about  turning  from  the  door  of 
a house— it  was  the  last  to  be  visited,  the 
most  distant  of  all — a poor  place  perched 
high  upon  the  rugged  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  a vast  forest  below  it  and  on 
either  hand,  from  the  midst  of  which  it 
looked  upon  a splendid  affluent  territory 
seeming  infinite  in  extent.  Peak  and 
range,  valley  and  river,  were  all  in  the 
sunset  tints — purple  and  saffron  and  a 
suffusive  blood -red  flush,  all  softened 
and  commingled  by  the  haze;  and  abov£, 
the  rich  yellow  lucency  of  the  crystalline 
skies.  A lateral  spur  was  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  high,  steep,  and  heavily 
wooded,  the  monotony  of  the  deep,  restful 
green  of  its  slopes  broken  here  and  there 
by  vertical  lines  of  gleaming  white,  be- 
tokening the  trunks  of  the  beech -trees 
amidst  the  dark  preponderance  of  wal- 
nut and  pine;  more  than  one  hung,  all 
bleached  and  leafless,  head  downward, 
half  uprooted,  for  thus  the  wind,  past 
this  long  time,  left  trace  of  its  fury.  A 
stream — a native  mountaineer,  wild  and 
free  and  strong — took  its  way  down  the 
gorge  between  the  spur  and  the  mountain 
from  which  it  shot  forth.  From  the  door- 
yard  might  be  had  a view  of  a section  of 
its  course,  flowing  in  smooth  scroll-like 
swirls  from  the  centre  to  the  bank,  and 
thence  out  again,  the  idea  of  a certain 
symmetry  of  the  current  thus  suggested 
in  linear  grace — all  crystal  clear,  now  a 
jade-like  green,  and  again  the  brownish 
yellowr  of  a topaz,  save  wrhere  the  rapids 
flung  up  a sudden  commotion  of  white 
foam  that  seemed  all  alive,  as  if  some  sub- 
merged amphibian  gam  boilings  made  the 
water  joyous.  The  crags  stood  out  dis- 
tinct on  either  hand,  with  here  and  there 
a flower  sweetly  smiling  in  a niche,  like 
some  unexpected  tenderness  in  a savage 
heart.  All  was  very  fresh,  very  keenly 
and  clearly  colored;  the  weeds,  rank  and 
high,  sent  up  a rich  aromatic  odor. 

The  officer,  for  years  a farmer,  and 


alive  to  all  weather  signs,  hardly  needed 
a second  glance  at  the  clear  tint  of  the 
vigorous  mould  of  the  door-yard  beneath 
his  feet  to  know  that  it  had  rained  here 
lately.  “The  drought  in  towTn  ain't  bruk 
vit,”  he  said,  half  enviously  — a mere 
habit,  for  he  had  now  no  crops  to  suffer 
from  stress  of  weather.  Here  there  had 
been  copious  storms,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  gracious  to  the  corn  and  the 
cotton,  and  not  disdaining  the  humbler 
growths  of  the  way-side,  the  spontaneous 
joyance  of  nature.  The  torrents  had 
fallen  in  a decisive  rhythm ; the  ground 
was  beaten  hard;  the  rails  of  the  fence 
looked  dark  and  clean;  the  wasp  nests 
and  the  cobwebs  were  torn  away — alack 
for  the  patient  weavings!— the  roof  of  the 
little  cabin  was  still  sleek  and  shining. 

As  he  turned  on  his  heel  lie  marked  how 
the  new-built  hay  stacks  were  already 
weathering,  all  streaked  with  brown. 

He  had  searched  the  little  barn  whose 
roof  showed  behind  the  hay  stacks,  but  as 
he  looked  toward  it  in  the  mere  relapse 
of  bucolic  sentiment,  he  became  vaguely 
aware  of  an  intent  watchfulness  in  the 
lantern-jawed  and  haggard  woman  of  the 
house,  who  had  followed  him  and  his  party 
to  the  fence,  in  hospitality  it  might  seem, 
or  to  see  them  safely  off  the  place.  The 
reflection  of  her  look — it  was  but  a look, 
and  he  did  not  realize  it  then  ; he  remem- 
bered it  afterward — was  in  the  eyes  of  a 
tallow-faced, shock-headed  girl  of  ten.  His 
own  eyes  paused  in  disparagement  upon 
her;  the  hem  of  her  cotton  dress  was  tat- 
tered out  and  hung  down  about  her  bare 
ankles,  all  stained  with  red  clay  mud. 
There  were  straws  clinging  to  her  dress, 
and  here  and  there  in  her  tousled  red 
hair.  He  was  no  precisian,  to  be  sure, 
but  her  unkempt  aspect  grated  upon  him  ; 
these  were  truly  shiftless  folks,  and  had 
a full  measure  of  his  contempt,  which  be 
felt  they  richly  merited;  and  so  he  turned 
once  more  to  the  fence,  facing  the  great 
yellow  sky,  and  the  purple  and  amber  and 
red  flushed  world  stretching  so  far  below. 

A little  clatter  at  the  bars  where  the  posse 
prepared  to  mount  and  ride  away  was 
pronounced  in  the  deep  evening  still- 
ness; the  cry  of  a homeward-bound  hawk 
drifted  down  as  with  the  sunset  on  his 
swift  wings  he  swept  above  the  abysses 
of  the  valley  ; and  then  the  sheriff,  step- 
ping over  the  lower  rail,  the  others  lying 
on  the  ground,  paused  suddenly,  his  hand 
upon  the  fence,  his  face  lifted.  A strange 
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new  sound  was  on  the  air,  a raucous  voice 
muttering1  incoherently— muttering  a few 
words,  uncomprehended,  then  sinking  to 
silence. 

Carew  looked  quickly  at  the  woman; 
her  face  had  stiffened;  it  hardly  seemed 
alive;  it  was  as  inanimate  as  a mask, 
some  doleful  caricature  of  humanity  and 
sorrow,  forlornly  unmoving,  with  no  trace 
of  beauty  or  intelligence  to  hallow  it;  she 
might  seem  to  have  no  trait  in  common 
with  others  of  her  kind,  save  the  capacity 
to  suffer.  The  child's  face  reflected  hers 
as. in  a mirror.  The  same  feeble,  pitiable 
affectation  of  surprise  was  on  each  when 
the  sheriff  exclaimed,  suddenly,  44  What’s 
that?'’ 

The  men  outside  of  the  fence  paused  in 
the  instant  as  if  a sudden  petrifaction  had 
fallen  upon  the  group— one  was  arrested 
in  the  moment  of  tightening  a saddle- 
girth;  another  was  poised  midway,  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  the  other  on  the  ground ; 
two  or  three,  already  mounted,  sat  like 
equestrian  statues,  their  figures  in  high 
relief  against  the  broad  fields  of  the  west- 
ern sky  above  the  mountain-tops.  Once 
a horse  bent  down  his  head  and  tossed  it 
aloft  and  pawed  the  ground;  and  again 
the  silence  was  unbroken,  till  there  arose 
anew  that  strangely  keyed  incoherent 
babbling.  There  was  an  abrupt  rush  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sound  came,  for 
it  was  distinct  this  time.  The  forlorn 
woman  and  girl  were  soon  distanced, 
as  they  followed  upon  the  strides  of  the 
stalwart  sheriff.  He  ran  fast  and  light- 
ly, with  an  agility  which  his  wonted  pom- 
pous strut  hardly  promised.  He  was  at 
the  barn  door  and  half-way  up  the  ladder 
leading  into  the  loft  before  his  slower 
comrades  could  dismount.  When  they 
reached  the  barn  the  woman  was  standing 
in  the  space  below  the  loft,  her  face  set, 
her  eyes  restless  and  dilated ; her  self-con- 
trol gave  way  at  last  to  a sudden  trivial 
irritation,  incongruous  with  the  despair 
and  grief  in  her  fixed  lineaments. 

4‘  Quit  taggin’  arter  rue!'’  she  cried  out, 
huskily,  to  the  tattered  little  girl,  who,  in 
tears  and  trembling  with  wild  fright, 
hung  upon  her  skirts. 

The  sheriff  at  the  head  of  the  ladder 
seemed,  impossibly  enough,  to  be  tearing 
down  the  wall  of  the  building.  He  had  a 
hatchet  in  one  hand;  he  used  the  handle 
of  his  pistol  for  a wedge,  and  presently 
the  men  peering  up  into  the  dusky  shad- 
ow understood  that  he  was  plucking 


down  the  boards  of  a partition  that,  flimsy 
as  it  was,  had  seemed  to  them  the  outer 
wall  when  they  had  searched  the  place. 
Within  was  a space  only  two  feet  wide 
perhaps,  but  as  long  as  the  gable  end. 
Upon  a heap  of  straw  lay  a man,  wound- 
ed, fevered,  wild  with  delirium.  He  had 
no  sense  of  danger;  he  could  realize  no 
calamity  of  capture  ; his  hot,  rolling, 
bloodshot  eyes  conveyed  no  correlative 
impression  to  his  disordered  brain  of  the 
figures  he  beheld  before  him.  He  talked 
on,  unnoting  the  cluster  of  men  as  they 
pressed  about  him  in  the  dust  that  rose 
from  the  riven  boards,  and  gazed  down 
wide-eyed  at  him.  The  only  light  came  in 
through  the  crevices  of  roof  and  wall,  but 
these  were  many.  It  served  amply  for 
his  recognition,  if  more  evidence  had  been 
needed  than  the  fact  of  his  home  and  the 
careful  concealment;  it  showed  the  burly 
figures  of  his  captors  as  they  looked  around 
the  thrice-searched  place,  at  the  hay  that 
they  had  tossed  about,  the  piles  of  corn 
they  had  rolled  down,  the  odds  and  ends 
of  plough  gear  and  broken  household  uten- 
sils in  one  corner  that  they  had  ransacked. 
More  than  one  commented  with  a sort  of 
extorted  admiration  upon  the  craft  that 
had  so  nearly  foiled  them.  The  triumph- 
ant figure  of  the  sheriff  was  the  focus  of 
the  shadowy  group,  easily  differentiated 
by  his  air  of  arrogantly  pluming  himself ; 
one  might  hardly  have  noticed  the  frowzy 
shock  of  hair  and  the  pale  face  of  the  little 
girl  protruding  through  the  aperture  in 
the  floor,  for  she  had  climbed  the  ladder, 
and  with  a decapitated  effect  gazed  around 
from  the  level  of  the  puncheons. 

It  was  a forlorn  illustration  of  the  uni- 
versal affections  of  our  common  human 
nature  that  this  apparition  should  be  po- 
tent to  annul  the  mists  of  a wavering 
mind,  and  to  summon  right  reason  in  de- 
lirium. The  thick-tongued,  inarticulate 
muttering  ceased  for  a moment;  a dazqd 
smile  of  recognition  was  on  the  unkempt, 
bearded  face  of  the  wounded  man. 

44  Bet  on  Maggie!”  he  said,  quite  plain- 
ly. 44  She  kin  climb  like  a cat.  She  kin 
drive  a nail  like  a man  ! Takes  a heap 
ter  git  ahead  o’  Maggie!” 

And  then  his  head  began  to  loll  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  look  of 
recognition  was  gone  from  his  face.  He 
was  now  and  again  lifting  his  hands  as  if 
in  argument  or  entreaty,  and  once  more 
muttering  with  a thick  inarticulate  tongue. 

The  sheriff  looked  at  a twisted  nail  in 
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his  hand,  then  down  at  the  decapitated 
Maggie. 

“Did  you  holp  do  this  hyar  job?”  he 
asked. 

The  child  hesitated;  the  law  seemed  on 
her  track.  44 1 druv  the  top  nails/1  she 
piped  out  at  last.  Then,  with  a whimper, 
44  Mam  couldn’t  climb  along  the  beam  fur 
head-swimmin1,  so  I clomb  the  beam  an1 
druv  the  top  nails,”  she  ended,  with  a 
weak,  quavering  whine. 

He  looked  down  with  a tolerant  eye 
at  the  unprepossessing  countenance. 
“Smart  gal!”  he  exclaimed,  unexpected- 
ly; “a  mighty  smart  gal!  An1  a good 
one  too,  I’ll  be  bound ! Ye  jes  run  down 
yander  ter  the  house,  sissy,  an1  fix  the  bed 
fur  yer  dad,  fur  we  air  goin’  ter  fetch 
him  down  right  now.” 

She  stared  at  him  with  dumb  amaze- 
ment for  a moment,  then  turning  her  lit- 
tle body  about  with  agility,  her  tousled 
shock  of  hair  and  her  pallid  little  face 
vanished  from  the  opening  in  the  floor. 

The  appearance  there  of  an  armed  par- 
ty of  rescuers  could  hardly  have  been 
more  unwelcome,  and  the  sheriff  breathed 
freely  at  last  when  she  was  gone. 

He  lifted  his  head  presently,  looking 
question ingly  about  the  place,  all  darken- 
ing and.  of  sober  tints  — the  irregular 
spaces  of  the  crevices  gave  now  only  a 
dull  fragmentary  glimmer.  He  turned, 
as  if  with  a sudden  thought,  took  his  way 
down  the  quaking  ladder  and  stood  in  the 
door,  a hand  upon  either  hip,  looking  out 
with  a lowering,  disaffected  eye.  In  that 
short  interval  within  the  barn  all  the  world 
had  changed;  the  flaring  sky  had  faded, 
and  was  of  a dull  gray  tint,  too  pallid  to 
furnish  relief  to  the  coming  of  the  stars, 
which  were  only  visible  here  and  there  in 
a vague  scintillation,  colorless  too.  The 
gloom  of  the  darkling  mountains  op- 
pressed the  spirit,  something  so  immea- 
surably mournful  was  in  their  sombre, 
sflent,  brooding  immensity.  The  indu- 
bitable night  lay  on  the  undistinguislia- 
ble  valley  as  if  the  darkness  rose  from 
the  earth,  rather  than  came  from  the  sky; 
only  about  the  summits  the  day  seemed 
to  tarry.  Many  a vibrant  note  was  tun- 
ing in  the  woods,  for  the  nocturnal  in- 
sects and  the  frogs  by  the  water-side  and 
vague,  sibilant,  undiscriminated  sounds 
joined  in  a twanging,  melancholy  chorus 
that  seemed  somehow  to  accent  the  silence 
and  the  loneliness. 

“Waal,  night  hev  overtook  us,”  the 
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sheriff  remarked  to  Felix  Guthrie,  who 
had  joined  him  at  the  door.  Then,  with 
gathering  acerbity,  “ ’Pears  like  ter  me  ef 
Providence  lays  ez  much  work  on  a man 
ez  I hev  got  ter  do,  he  ought  ter  hev  day- 
light enough  left  him  ter  git  through  with 
it,  or  else  hev  a moon  allowed  him  ter 
work  by.” 

Guthrie  said  nothing,  but  stood  sol- 
emnly watching  the  darkening  face  of 
the  landscape. 

44  We  air  roosted  up  hyar  fur  all  night, 
Fee,”  he  continued,  in  a tone  that  was  a 
querulous  demand  for  sympathy.  “ We 
could  sca’cely  make  out  ter  git  up  that 
thar  outdacious,  steep,  rocky  road  in  the 
daytime;  ef  we  war  ter  try  it  in  the  pitch- 
dark  with  a bedridden  prisoner,  the  whole 
posse,  prisoner  an1  all,  would  bodaciously 
roll  over  the  rocks  into  some  o1  them 
gorges  ez  look  ter  be  deep  ez  hell !”  He 
paused  for  a moment,  his  light  gray  eyes 
narrowing.  “I  could  spare  the  posse 
toler’ble  well,  but  I could  in  no  wise  git 
along  ’thout  the  prisoner.”  A secret 
twinkling  that  lighted  his  eyes  seemed 
communicated  in  some  sort  to  his  lips, 
which  twitched  suddenly,  as  if  suppress- 
ing a laugh. 

Fee  Guthrie’s  face  wore  no  responsive 
gleam.  He  stood  gruffly  silent  for  a mo- 
ment, his  eyes  fixed  uncomprehendingly 
upon  the  sheriff.  “Air  thar  ennything 
ter  hender  yer  stayin’  all  night  ?”  he  asked 
at  last. 

The  officer  hesitated,  then  moved  near- 
er, and  laid  his  hand  confidentially  upon 
his  companion’s  shoulder,  among  the 
ends  of  his  flaunting  tawny  curls. 

44  Fee,”  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
with  a very  definite  accession  of  gravity 
and  anxiety,  “I  hev  made  a mistake  — a 
large-sized  one— about  the  build  o’  that 
man  Shattuck.” 

Guthrie’s  immobile,  unfriendly  face 
changed  suc^denly.  There  was  a slight 
quiver  upon  it,  which  passed  in  an  instant, 
leaving  it  softened  and  wistful  and  anx- 
ious. He  knew  naught  of  the  officer's  sus- 
picions: he  only  knew  that  this  man  had 
lingered  without  the  window  to  hear  Leti- 
tia  sing,  while  he  waited  for  the  moon  to 
rise  in  the  great  rocky  gorge  of  the  river. 
It  seemed  to  Guthrie  that  her  very  name 
would  have  a power  over  him,  that  it 
would  stir  him  if  he  were  dead,  if  he 
shared  the  long  death  in  which  the  Little 
People  lay  and  waited  for  their  summons 
to  rise  again.  And  somehow  the  thought 
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of  them,  silent,  motionless,  undisturbed  in 
their  long,  long  abeyance,  brought  a qualm 
of  remorse.  “ I ought  not  ter  hev  gin  my 
cornsent  ter  open  one  of  thar  coffins,”  he 
said  to  himself,  his  lips  moving  uncon- 
sciously with  the  unspoken  words.  “ My 
head  won't  rest  no  easier  in  the  grave  fur 
hevin’  stirred  his'n , an'  jes  fur  Shattuck's 
cur'osity,  ef  the  truth  war  knowed;  ‘the 
hist’ry  o’  the  kentry’ ” — he  quoted  the 
words  with  a sneer— “air  nowhar.”  “This 
hyar  Shattuck  air  a mighty  takin’  man,” 
he  said  aloud,  suddenly.  The  sheriff 
cocked  his  head  with  keen  attention. 
‘"Nowise  good-lookin’,  special,  but  saaft- 
spoken.  Folks  like  him  mighty  well ; he 
pulls  the  wool  over  everybody’s  eyes.” 

He  remembered  his  threat  for  the  man 
who  should  come  between  him  and  Leti- 
tia;  he  had  unwittingly  spoken  it  to  Shat- 
tuck himself,  but  it  was  well  that  he  was 
warned. 

“Waal,  Fee,  I ain’t  wantin'  ter  arrest 
him  too  suddint  — unless  I lied  more 
grounds  for  suspicion  agin  him;  but  this 
hyar  thing  is  murder,  man,  murder  ! An’ 
’twon't  do  fur  ennybody  ez  bed  enny  part 
in  secli  ter  get  away.  He  sent  Stephen 
Yates  on  a fool  pretensified  yerrand  the 
night  the  man  war  waylaid  an'  kilt,  an’ 
ye  seen  Steve  ’mongst  the  gang  in  Crazy 
Zeb's  cell.” 

“ How  d'ye  know  ez  the  gang  bed  en- 
ny tiling  ter  do  with  that  job?  Mought 
hev  been  other  folks,”  Guthrie  demand- 
ed, t he  cause  of  justice  urgently  constrain- 
ing him. 

“ Don't  know  it  ; that's  jes  the  reason 
I oughter  keep  an  eye,  a sorter  watch,  on 
Shattuck,  an'  not  arrest  him  'thout  he 
war  try  in'  ter  clear  the  kentry.  I ought- 
er hev  lef ’ a man  ter  look  arter  him.” 

Guthrie  said  nothing.  He  seemed  to 
silently  revolve  this  view. 

“Would  you-uns  ondertake  ter  keep 
him  under  watch  till  I git  back  ter-mor- 
row  ?”  Carew  moved  his  hand  caress- 
ingly on  Guthrie's  shoulder  amongst  his 
long,  wind-stirred  hair.  “ I couldn't  git 
down  the  mountain  in  the  dark,  specially 
lumbered  up  with  that  man,  ez  ’pears  ter 
be  dvin’ — ye  shoot  mighty  straight,  Fee! 
— an'  I 'lowed  ye  be  'feared  o’  nuthin',  an’ 
air  a mighty  fine  rider,  an’  ver  horse  air 
surefooted.  Ye  mought  walk  ef  ye  warn’t 
willin’  ter  try  it  mounted.  Wouldn’t  ye 
obleege  me,  Fee?” 

Guthrie's  dark  eyes,  with  their  sugges- 
tions of  implacability,  were  turned  reflec- 


tively upon  him.  The  dying  light  did  not 
so  much  as  suggest  their  color,  but  their 
lustre  was  vaguely  visible  in  the  dusk,  and 
their  expression  was  unannulled. 

“ I hain’t  got  no  nose  fur  game,”  he  re- 
plied at  last.  “ Ye  can't  hunt  folks  down 
with  me.” 

The  sheriff’s  hand  suddenly  weighed 
heavily  on  his  shoulder.  “What  be  ye 
a-talkin’  'bout,  boy?”  he  said,  imperiously. 

“ I require  yer  assistance  in  the  name  o’ 
the  law!  I war  jes  a-perlitin’  aroun’, 
and  axin’  like  a favior,  fur  the  name  o' 
the  thing.  I hev  got  a right  ter  yer  help.” 

“Make  yer  right  good”— Felix  Guth- 
rie had  faced  round,  his  indomitable  eye 
bright  and  clear  in  the  dusk,  where  all 
else  was  blurred— “c/  ye  kin.  Thar's  no 
law  ever  made  ez  kin  turn  me  inter  a spy 
ter  lead  a man  ter  the  gallus  or  sliet  a 
prison  door  on  him.  Make  yer  right 
good,  why  don’t  ye  ?” 

The  strong  vitality  of  the  sheriff's  self- 
confidence,  the  belligerent  faith  in  his  own 
prowess— an  essential  concomitant  of  his 
physique  and  bold  spirit  — tempted  him 
sorely.  The  occasion  was  propitious,  for 
a collision  on  such  a scale  was  a rare  op- 
portunity to  his  bridled  pugnacity,  and 
with  his  posse  at  his  back  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  were  infinitely  reduced. 
The  realization  that  Guthrie  defied  his 
power  even  thus  supported  cried  aloud 
for  due  recognition,  but  gentler  counsels 
prevailed  in  that  stormy  half- second 
while  his  broad  chest  heaved  and  his 
eyes  flashed.  His  prospects  as  a can- 
didate hampered  him.  Mutiny  in  the 
forces  of  so  popular  a man  as  he  affected 
to  be  was  an  incongruity  of  insistent  sig- 
nificance to  the  returns  of  the  midsum- 
mer election. 

“No,  no.  Fee;  suit  yerse’f,”  he  said, 
smothering  his  feelings  with  a very  pretty 
show  of  geniality,  which,  however  it  might 
fail  to  impose  on  Guthrie,  ostensibly  filled 
the  breach.  “]  ain't-  a-goin'  ter  make 
my  right  good  by  requirin’  a man  ter  rcsk 
his  life  ’mongst  them  slippery  gorges  on  a 
night  ez  dark  ez  the  grave  itself.  Naw; 
ef  ye  don’t  want  ter  go.  ye  don't  need  ter, 
though  ye  mought  be  some  perl  iter- 
spoken  'bout'n  it.  Some  o’  the  t'others 
mought  take  a notion  ter  volunteer,  even 
though  they  ain't  so  well  used  ter  the 
mountings  ez  you-uns  be,  through  livin’ 
up  on  the  side  o’  the  mounting;  an' that 
horse  o’  Cheever's  air  plumb  used  ter  secli 
roads  through  travellin'  on  'em  every  day 
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or  so.  But  jes  ez  ye  choose — I ain’t  keer- 

in’.” 

He  strode  forward  to  a group  of  men 
collected  in  the  door-yard,  and  standing 
with  an  arm  about  the  shoulders  of  two 
of  them,  engaged  in  a low-voiced  collo- 
quy. The  subject  wras  presumably  the 
despatching  of  an  envoy  to  keep  Shattuck 
under  surveillance,  and  with  his  reasons 
for  the  keenest  interest  in  aught  that 
touched  this  stranger,  Guthrie  with  intent 
eyes  gazed  at  them.  Naught  could  be  di- 
vined from  their  inexpressive  attitudes; 
their  low  voices  baffled  his  hungry  ears. 
The  excitements  of  the  day  had  in  a mea- 
sure withdrawn  his  mind  from  his  own 
antagonisms  to  Shattuck,  his  fear  of  sup- 
plan  tal,  his  sense  of  injury  because  of 
the  silence  that  had  received  his  confi- 
dence, making  no  sign.  Shattuck  would, 
however,  soon  enough  be  dealt  with,  he 
reflected.  And  then  he  found,  in  a sort 
of  dull  surprise,  that  he  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  calamities 
impending  for  Shattuck,  because,  he  rea- 
soned, they  were  not  in  direct  retribution 
for  his  own  wrongs. 

“I’d  hev  liked  ter  hev  talked  ter  him 
one  more  time  fust,”  he  said,  mentally 
revolving  words  bitterly  eloquent  with 
anger. 

Pleasure  ? Nay,  he  deprecated  the  com- 
ing events.  “ Tawm  C’rew  air  a mighty 
smart  man — in  his  own  opinion,”  he  said, 
still  scornfully  gazing  at  the  friendly  pose 
of  the  important  sheriff,  which  had  all 
the  values  of  the  infrequent  unbending 
of  a very  great  man.  “ He  oughter  know 
ez  Shattuck  never  hed  no  hand  in  sech  ez 
murder  an’  thievery,  an’  ” — with  a sudden 
after  thought — “lie  would  know  it , too , ef 
he  hed  ever  seen  him.” 

There  was  a sudden  strange  stir  at  his 
heart.  He  had  felt  it  once  before,  when 
the  reproachful  praise  of  shooting  too 
straight  had  first  fallen  upon  his  ear.  On 
a rude  litter  four  men  were  bearing  out 
from  the  barn  door  and  carrying  across 
the  yard  the  recumbent  figure  of  Bob 
Millroy,  looking  in  the  drear  light  of  the 
dusk  like  death  itself,  so  still  it  lay,  sug- 
gestively stark,  but  with  a ceaseless  mo- 
notonous mutter,  as  if  he  had  conveyed 
beyond  death  some  feeble  distraught  ca- 
pacity of  speech.  The  uncomprehended 
words  had  a weird  effect,  and  the  groups 
of  men  grew  silent  as  the  litter  was  borne 
past.  The  sheriff  followed  it  into  the 
house,  where  with  his  own  hands  he  kin- 


dled a fire  on  the  hearth,  that  forthwith 
gave  light  and  cheer,  and  converted  the 
poor  place  from  the  aspect  of  a hovel  to 
that  of  a home;  he  recommended  that  the 
patient — for  thus  he  called  him,  rather 
than  the  prisoner — should  be  fed  with 
chicken  broth,  and  suggested  that  as  all 
the  poultry  had  gone  to  roost,  Maggie 
would  find  a fat  young  pullet  an  easy 
capture.  He  saw  that  Millroy  was  com- 
fortably ensconced  in  bed,  and  his  wounds 
newly  dressed,  at  which  Carew  presided 
with  ex  cathedra  utterances  and  a dignity 
bespeaking  the  experience  of  a medical 
expert.  The  restless  head  soon  ceased  to 
roll,  the  thick  tongue  grew  silent,  and 
the  prisoner  sank  into  slumber  that  seem- 
ed deep  and  restful. 

Maggie  had  deftly  seconded  the  officer’s 
efforts,  and  was  as  helpful  as  a woman. 
But  the  wife  held  back,  sullen  and  sus- 
picious, speaking  only  when  she  was 
spoken  to,  and  moving  reluctantly  in 
obedience  to  a direct  command.  More 
than  once  she  fixed  a surly  mutinous 
gaze  upon  the  sheriff ; and  when  the  bab- 
ble of  delirium  was  still  at  last,  and  the 
room  seemed  full  of  homely  comfort,  the 
fire-light  flickering  on  wall  and  ceiling, 
she  could  hold  her  peace  no  longer. 

“Ye  air  a faithful  servant  of  the  devil,” 
she  said.  “Look  ter  him  fur  yer  thanks 
— ye’ll  git  none  from  me.  I know  ye  air 
a-doin’all  this  jes  ter  git  Bob  well  enough 
ter  jail  or  hang  him.  He’s  yer  sheep  ter 
lead  ter  slarter.” 

“ Lawdy  mighty,  Mis’  Millroy!”  ex- 
claimed the  officer,  “what  air  ye  a-talk- 
in’  ’bout?  Ye  dun’no’  whether  Bob  hev 
done  ennything  ter  be  jailed  or  hung  fur. 
Ef  ye  do,  ye  know  more’n  I do.  All  I 
know  is  that  Fee  Guthrie  reported  gittin’ 
in  a fight  with  a gang  o’  fellers,  an’  he 
shot  sev’ral  an’  the  res’  run.  I ’lowed  I 
hed  better  look  ’em  up  an’  see  what  sorter 
account  they  could  give  o’  tharse’fs,ez  thar 
hev  been  crimes  commit  in  the  county. 
Naw’m;  ye  hev  got  ter  git  through  with 
a jury, an’  witnesses, an’  a jedge,an’  a pack 
o’  lawyers, an’  a deal  o’  palaver, ’fore  I take 
the  trouble  ter  make  up  my  mind.  Law’s 
mighty  scientific  nowadays.  Ye  hev  got 
ter  prove  a thing  on  a man  ’fore  I’ll  go 
lookin’  inter  the  hemp  market.  An’  Bob 
hain’t  proved  nuthin’  ’ceptin’  that  Fee 
Guthrie  shoots  straight,  ez  he  hev  hed  the 
name  o’  doin’  from  a boy.” 

He  looked  anxiously  at  his  interlocutor, 
whom  he  had  more  bestirred  himself  to 
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disarm  than  if  she  could  have  wielded  a 
ballot  in  his  behalf.  She  gave  no  overt 
sign  of  being  placated,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  face  which  reassured  him,  and 
he  observed  that  when  the  child  came  and 
leaned  against  her  knee,  she  did  not  irrita- 
bly repulse  her  as  heretofore. 

“She's  a good  child,  Maggie  air,'’  he 
observed, contemplating  her, remembering 
the  little  creature’s  eager  help. 

The  child's  small  friendly  gray  eyes 
were  fixed  intelligently  upon  him  as  he 
sat  resting  a moment  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hearth;  the  flickering  fire-light 
showed  her  shock  of  tousled  red  hair  and 
threw  her  magnified  shadow  on  the  wall. 
The  shutters  of  the  low  broad  window  stood 
open  to  the  fresh  balsamic  mountain  wind, 
revealing  the  myriad  of  scintillating  stars 
in  the  dark  moonless  concave  above  the 
western  ranges;  the  greenish-white  clus- 
ters of  an  elder  blossom  growing  close 
outside  in  a clump  of  weeds  looked  in  and 
nodded  in  the  wind,  as  if  in  greeting  to 
those  within. 

“An’  she's  a mighty  smart  leetle  gal 
too,”  he  added. 

“Yes,”  her  mother  drawled,  dispara- 
gingly, “but  so  tumble  ugly.  I hain’t 
never  tuk  no  comfort  in  her.  But  Bob, 
he  ’lows  he  kin  put  up  with  her  looks 
mighty  easy.'’ 

“Waal,  the  bes’-lookiu’  gals  ain't  al- 
ways pritty  whenst  little,”  said  the  sheriff, 
optimistically. 

His  plastic  countenance  took  on  a sud- 
den absorption  in  graver  matters,  and  he 
arose  and  strode  to  the  middle  of  the 
loom,  stooping  to  glance  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  exert  some  slight  surveillance 
upon  the  members  of  his  posse  without. 

The  door-yard  was  all  illumined.  A 
fire  of  pine  knots  and  hickory  logs  flared 
in  its  midst/  Around  it  were  grouped  the 
figures  of  the  night-bound  posse,  making 
what  cheer  they  could  for  themselves. 
Spurred  and  booted  and  armed,  they  had 
a reminiscent  suggestion  for  the  sheriff, 
who  had  been  a soldier  and  could  look 
down  the  vistas  of  memory,  where  many  a 
bivouac  fire  was  still  ablaze.  The  famil- 
iar features  of  the  place  seemed  now  and 
again  to  advance,  then  to  shrink  away 
askance  amongst  the  shadow  s,  as  the  yel- 
low" and  red  flames  rose  and  fell  with  a 
genial  crackling  sound  pleasant  to  hear. 
The  rail  fence  showed  with  a parallel  line 
of  zigzag  shadow's : the  asli-hopper,  the 
beehives-  all  awry,  the  hay  stack,  were 


distinct;  and  the  roof  of  the  barn  looked 
over  them  all,  its  window  shutter  flaring 
above,  revealing  the  stores  of  hay  whereon 
the  visitors  were  to  sleep;  through  the 
open  door  below  their  horses  were  visible, 
some  stalled  and  at  the  mangers,  but  one 
or  two  lying  on  the  straw.  Quite  outside 
stood  another — a sleek,  clay -bank  creature 
— so  still  that,  with  the  copperish  hue  and 
the  lustre  of  the  fire,  he  looked  like  some 
gigantic  bronze.  Around  all  the  dark  for- 
est gloomed.  Sometimes  the  flames  were 
tossed  so  high,  with  a flickering  radiance 
so  bright,  that  the  outline  of  a mountain 
would  show  against  that  dark,  cloudless, 
starlit  sky ; and  once  were  discovered  mists 
in  the  valley — silent,  white,  secret,  swift — 
journeying  on  their  unimagined  ways  un- 
der cover  of  the  night.  The  fi relit  fig- 
ures sprawl  ing  about  the  logs  wore  merry, 
bearded  faces,  and  jests  and  stories  were 
afoot.  Amongst  the  men  were  certain 
canine  shapes,  seeming  to  listen  and  to 
share  the  mirth;  a trifle  ill  at  ease,  they 
now  and  again  made  a sniffing  circuit  of 
the  guests,  wondering,  doubtless,  where 
poor  Bob  Millroy  was,  and  that  upon 
them  alone  should  devolve  the  entertain- 
ment of  so  many  strangers. 

The  sheriff  had  a keen  eye;  one  glance 
at  the  group  and  he  went  forward  to  the 
window,  leaning  his  palms  on  the  sill. 
The  rank  weeds  below  glowed  in  the  fire- 
light; the  elder  bloom  breathed  dew  and 
fragrance  in  his  face.  He  gave  a low  whis- 
tle, which  a dog  heard  first,  and  turned  his 
head,  its  ears  cocked  alertly,  but  neverthe- 
less sat  still,  loath  to  leave  the  merry  com- 
pany. A second  summons  and  one  of  the 
men  sprang  up,  and  approached  the  win- 
dow. 

“ Whar's  Felix  Guthrie?”  demanded 
the  officer. 

The  firelight  showed  a surprised  glance 
from  under  the  brim  of  his  interlocutor's 
old  slouched  hat.  “ Why,  I thunk  ye  sent 
him  on  some  y errand.  He  saddled  his 
beastis  an’  put  out  long  ago  fur  down 
the  mounting.  An'  I axed  him  ef  he 
warn’t  afeard  o‘  the  gorges.  An'  he  ’lowed 
he  war  'bleeged  ter  go.” 

The  officer  in  his  turn  stared.  “That's 
all  right.  I didn't  know  whether  he 
lied  gone,”  he  said  at  last,  with  a deb- 
onair wave  of  the  hand.  He  turned 
within,  smiling.  “Fee  air  like  the  man 
in  the  Bible  ez  say,  ‘ I go  not,’  an’  goes," 
lie  muttered  to  himself,  in  triumphant  sat- 
isfaction. 
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The  sheriff  found  it  a long  night.  The 
voices  gradually  dwindled  until  only  a 
fragmentary,  low-toned  colloquy  could  be 
heard  beside  the  fire  outside,  so  had  the 
number  of  renegades  to  the  loft  of  the  barn 
increased;  and  when  at  last  the  drowsy 
converse  was  hushed,  the  impetuous  flare 
had  died  away ; no  fluctuating  glimpses  of 
the  landscape  embellished  the  darkness; 
the  fire  had  sunk  to  a mere  mass  of  ver- 
milion embers  amidst  the  utter  gloom 
which  it  did  not  illumine.  A wind  after 
a time  arose,  and  hearing  it  astir  -in  the 
valley,  the  sheriff,  in  his  frequent  strid- 
ings  to  and  fro  in  the  little  cabin,  be- 
thought himself  of  the  menace  of  scat- 
tered coals  to  the  masses  of  hay,  and 
once  and  again  looked  out  of  the  window 
to  see  how  the  gray  ash  was  overlapping 
this  smouldering  mass,  for  the  fire  had 
spent  its  energies  in  those  wild,  upspring- 
ing.  impetuous  flames,  and  had  burned 
out  to  the  ground.  More  than  once  he 
mended  the  fire  on  the  hearth-stone  with- 
in, merely  that  he  might  have  the  com- 
pany of  the  flicker  on  the  wall;  but  it 
too  was  drowsy,  and  often  sent  up  slug- 
gish columns  of  smoke  in  lieu  of  flame, 
and  he  seemed  to  himself  the  only  crea- 
ture alive  and  awake  in  all  the  spread  of 
mountain  and  valley.  He  had  contrived 
to  keep  his  vigil  alone.  He  had  given  a 
special  promise  that  he  would  call  the 
prisoner’s  wife  at  twelve  o’clock  to  watch 
the  latter  half  of  the  night:  by  no  means 
reluctant,  exhausted  with  the  excitements 
of  the  evening  superimposed  upon  the 
work  and  cares  of  the  day,  she  and 
Maggie  had  climbed  the  ladder  to  the 
roof-room,  and  had  left  the  officer  in  un- 
disturbed possession  below. 

Once  he  lighted  a tallow  dip,  and  sur- 
veyed the  haggard  face  of  the  patient, 
as  he  chose  euphemistically  to  call  him. 
The  feeble  glimmer  illumined  the  room 
in  pallid  and  melancholy  guise,  instead 
of  with  the  hilarity  and  glow  and  bright 
good-will  which  the  sulking  fire  had 
shown  earlier  in  the  evening.  A great, 
distorted  silhouette  of  his  own  head  ap- 
peared upon  the  wall,  leaning  ogreishly 
over  the  pillow.  He  noted  these  things 
in  the  midnight.  His  hand  on  the  round 
knob  of  the  bedpost  seemed  to  grasp  a 
club  or  weapon.  The  forlorn  face  of  the 
recumbent  man  added  its  significance  to 
the  shadow.  A more  sinister  and  threat- 
ening  picture  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
imagine,  and  after  gazing  at  it  with  gruff 


disfavor,  Carew  shifted  his  position,  and 
once  more  looked  anxiously  at  the  hag- 
gard face  on  the  pillow.  It  bore  certain 
tokens  which  in  his  ignorance  he  fancied 
were  characteristic  of  the  facies  hippo- 
cratica;  from  time  to  time  as  he  lighted 
the  candle  anew  he  noted  them  again, 
and  his  own  face  seemed  to  reflect  them 
in  a sort  of  dismay  and  terror.  Once, 
as  he  struck  the  candle  sharply  down- 
ward to  extinguish  the  flame,  he  apostro- 
phized the  patient  out  of  the  sudden  dark- 
ness : 

“Ef  ye  don’t  git  sensible  enough  ter 
talk  sorter  straight  afore  ye  take  off  from 
hyar  fur  good  an’  all,  I dun ’no’  how  in 
kingdom  come  I be  a-goin’  ter  find  out 
whar  it  war  ez  ye  hid  that  plunder— ef 
ever  ye  did  hide  it.” 

He  walked  back  to  the  hearth,  where 
the  gray  smoke,  itself  barely  visible,  rose 
in  a strong  steady  column,  now  and  then 
darting  out  a tiny  scintillating  tongue  of 
white  flame,  and  threw  himself  again  into 
the  rickety  chair,  his  anxious  eyes  on  the 
fire.  'A  black  cat,  crouched  upon  the 
hearth,  commented  hospitably  upon  his 
proximity  by  a loud  purring  as  she  al- 
ternately opened  and  shut  her  witch-like 
yellow  eyes.  She  recalled  to  his  mind 
many  a homely  fireside  fable  that  held 
the  terrors  of  his  childhood  in  perma- 
nent solution,  which  his  manhood  might 
vainly  strive  to  precipitate  and  repudiate. 
He  looked  at  her  askance  while  she  peace- 
fully slept,  and  the  wind  went  heavily 
by  the  window  as  with  the  tread  of  a thou- 
sand men.  He  himself  was  never  so  con- 
sciously vigilant.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
never  slept.  He  could  hardly  realize  the 
fatigue,  the  drowsiness,  with  which  he 
had  struggled  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  night.  Not  a stir  escaped  his  atten- 
tion from  the  bed  where  the  wounded 
man  lay,  whether  in  the  soft  recuperation 
of  slumber,  or  the  heavy  stupors  that  so 
nearly  simulate  death  itself,  his  ignorance 
could  not  determine.  Once  as  the  flame 
flared  white  from  out  the  gray  smoke  lie 
looked  to  see  if  the  hands  were  plucking 
at  the  coverlet,  the  one  sign  familiar  to 
him  of  the  approaching  doom.  And  then, 
as  the  dull,  dense,  unillumined  column  of 
vapor  benighted  the  room,  he  heard,  with 
his  keen  senses  all  tense,  the  howl  of  a 
wolf  on  a far  away  summit. 

“So  durned  onlucky!”  a thick  voice 
said,  suddenly,  as  it  were  in  his  ear. 

Carew  gave  a galvanic  start  that  jarred 
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his  whole  frame,  and  he  had  a momen- 
tary impression  that  he  had  been  dream- 
iug.  As  he  turned  his  head  he  heard 
the  wind  surging  in  the  infinite  leafage 
of  the  vast  mountain  wilderness.  But 
within  all  was  still  save  the  slowly  as- 
cending column  of  gray  smoke,  and  all 
was  silent — not  the  chirping  of  a cricket, 
not  the  gnawing  of  a mouse— till  abrupt- 
ly, from  out  the  semi -obscurity  of  the 
room,  the  thick,  unnatural  voice  came 
again,  came  from  the  pillow  where  the 
restless  head  was  rolling  once  more. 

The  sheriff  drew  a long  breath  of  relief, 
raucously  cleared  his  throat,  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  stalwart,  booted  legs  comfort- 
ably upon  the  hearth.  Then  he  once 
more  turned  his  face  toward  the  bed,  for 
whether  because  of  the  pervasive  quiet, 
or  the  absence  of  other  distractions,  the 
utterances  of  delirium  that  had  hitherto 
seemed  incoherent  and  mere  mouthings 
were  now  comprehensible,  and  albeit  the 
words  were  but  half  formed  and  thickly 
spoken,  they  had  become  articulate. 

“ Durned  onlucky,”  the  voice  said,  over 
and  over  again,  with  falling  inflections 
infinitely  disconsolate. 

A smile  was  on  the  officer’s  face.  In 
the  absence  of  other  entertainment  these 
queer  unauthorized  gyrations  of  the  pow- 
ers of  speech,  all  astir  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  brain,  promised  to  relieve 
somewhat  the  tedium. 

“Onlucky ! I b’lieve  ye!”  he  comment- 
ed, with  a laugh.  “Onlucky  fur  true — 
fur  you !” 

‘‘So  durned  onlucky,”  the  weird  voice 
rose  louder. 

Then  it  fell  to  silence  which  was  so  long 
continued  that  the  officer  relapsed  into  a 
reverie,  and  once  more  eyed  the  veiled 
Pi  re. 

“Dun’no’  nuthin'  ’bout  them  Leetle  Peo- 
ple,” the  voice  droned. 

Once  more  Tom  Carew  lifted  his  head 
with  a renewed  interest;  he  felt  as  if  long 
ago,  in  some  previous  state  of  existence, 
lie  had  heard  of  those  strange  extinct 
folk;  and  then  he  recalled  their  more  im- 
mediate mention  —and  for  the  first  time 
that  he  could  remember  — at  the  black- 
smith's shop  to-day,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  Shattuck.  He  sat 
with  a half-scornful,  half-doubting  smile 
upon  his  face,  that  bespoke,  neverthe- 
less, an  intent  attention,  and  that  reluc- 
tant fascination  which  the  supernatural 
exerts;  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  his 


hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  long  legs 
stretched  out,  his  whole  relaxed  attitude 
implying  a burly  comfort. 

“Buried  jes  two  feet  deep;  shows  how 
small  they  actially  war,”  said  the  thick 
voice,  “them  Stranger  People.” 

The  face  of  the  sheriff,  revealed  in  one 
of  the  lashing  thongs  of  flame,  had  a 
breathless  wonder  upon  it.  “Durned  ef 
it  don’t!”  he  muttered,  in  the  accents  of 
amazed  conviction.  And  again  he  lent 
his  ear  to  the  disjointed  exclamations  as 
the  fevered  brain  retraced  some  scene 
present  once  more  to  its  distortions. 

“Naw,  Buck,  naw,”  Millroy  cried  out, 
with  sudden  vehemence.  “ ’Twarn’t  me 
ez  told.  An’  Steve  Yates  couldn’t  hev  gin 
the  word  ter  Shattuck.  Nobody  knowed 
but  ye  an’  me.  Ye  oughtn’t  ter  hev  shot 
at  Shattuck.  It  air  so  durned  onlucky 
ter  shoot  nigh  a graveyard.  Ah!  ah! 
ah-h!”  The  voice  rose  suddenly  to  a 
hoarse  scream,  and  he  tossed  uneasily 
from  side  to  side. 

The  sheriff  sat  motionless,  and  albeit  he 
had  assumed  the  functions  of  nurse  as 
well  as  watcher,  offered  no  assistance  or 
alleviation  to  the  sufferer,  but  with  a puz- 
zled face  meditated  for  a time  on  this 
unexpected  collocation  of  names  ; then 
scratched  his  head  with  an  air  of  final 
and  perplexed  defeat  as  he  listened  to  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  man  gradually 
dying  away  to  silence. 

He  waited  expectantly,  but  naught 
broke  the  stillness  save  the  wind  outside 
in  the  immensity  of  the  night  and  the 
wilderness.  “I  wish  ter  God  ye’d  talk 
sense,”  he  adjured  the  patient,  disconso- 
lately. 

Then  he  fell  to  thoughtfully  eying  the 
fire,  the  simple  elements  of  his  interest  in 
the  disconnected  monologue  merged  into 
anxiety  and  perplexity  and  baffled  spec- 
ulation. The  veiled  flame  still  tended 
sluggishly  upward ; he  heard  the  sobbing 
of  the  sap  oozing  out  at  the  ends  of  the 
logs.  “This  wrood  is  mighty  green,”  he 
observed,  disparagingly,  “an’  post  oak, 
too,  I b’lieve.  Tain’t  fitten  ter  make  a 
fire  out’n.” 

A vague  stir  was  on  the  roof — patter- 
ing drops;  slow,  discontinued  presently, 
and  discursively  falling  again.  The  lit- 
tle cabin  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
rain  cloud.  In  the  valley  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  the  downfall  upon  the  tree-tops 
came  muffled  to  his  ears,  and  he  noted  the 
intermittent  sound  of  the  wind  dying 
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away  and  rising*  fitfully  and  further  off. 
All  at  once  his  attention  was  deflected 
from  the  outer  world. 

“The  Leetle  People  revealed  the  secret. 
Buck.  Lay  it  at  thar  door,”  cried  the 
weird  voice  of  delirium. 

Carew  drew  his  sprawling  members 
into  a tense  attitude,  a hand  on  either 
knee,  his  head  thrust  forward,  his  eyes 
distended,  staring  into  the  gloom,  his  low- 
er jaw  falling,  and  his  lips  apart. 

“Thar  warn’t  room  enough  fur  the 
bones  an1  the  jug  an’  the  plunder  too. 
An’  that  thar  one  o’  the  Leetle  People’s 
harnts  hev  sot  out  ter  walk,  ez  sure  ez  ye 
air  born — no  room  sca’cely  bein’  lef’  in  his 
grave.  So  durned  onlucky  ter  meddle 
with  the  Leetle  People's  graves ! So  durn- 
ed onlucky,  to  be  sure!” 

The  officer  sat  as  if  turned  to  stone, 
breathless,  motionless,  staring  dully  into 
the  dusky  room,  and  seeing  nothing  that 
was  before  him — only  the  goal  which  he 
had  sought — while  the  fevered  head  still 
rolled  back  and  forth  on  the  pillow,  the 
delirious  voice  repeating,  with  every  in- 
flection of  dull  despair:  “So  durned  on- 
lucky ! So  onlucky,  to  be  sure !” 

How  long  the  sheriff  sat  there  uncon- 
sciously striving  to  realize  the  situation, 
the  significance  of  this  strange  discovery, 
he  did  not  know.  It  was  with  a distinct 
effort  of  the  mind  at  last  that  he  sought  to 
pull  himself  together  and  turn  to  the  con- 
sequent step.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  dream- 
ing even  after  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  he 
paused  irresolutely  in  the  midst  of  the 
floor,  and  looked  expectantly  toward  the 
bed,  where  the  wounded  man’s  head  still 
restlessly  rolled  as  he  muttered : “ So  durn- 
ed onlucky!  So  onlucky,  to  be  sure!” 
But  if  Bob  Millroy  should  talk  all  night 
he  could  add  naught  of  importance  to 
what  the  sheriff  already  knew. 

“No  use  a-listening  ter  him  jabber 
now,”  he  said. 

A sudden  look  of  thought  smote  his 
face;  his  eyes  narrowed,  his  teeth  closed 
firmly,  as  he  revolved  the  idea  in  his  mind, 
and  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  window. 
The  blast  had  closed  the  batten  shutter 
fast,  and  he  shook  it  smartly  before  it 
would  open  in  his  hand.  The  slow  wheel- 
ing of  its  edges  against  the  sky  revealed  a 
change  since  last  he  had  looked  out.  The 
stars  still  scintillated  above  in  the  clear 
spaces  of  the  zenith,  but  a rain  cloud  hung 
in  the  south,  bulging  low  over  the  ranges, 
its  blackness  differing  vastly  in  tone  from 


the  limpid  darkness  where  the  night  was 
clear  and  serene.  One  summit  below  it 
was  distinctly  defined ; there  it  had  betak- 
ened  a dusky  brown  color,  and  all  about 
its  lower  verges  a fringe  of  fine  straight 
lines  of  rain  was  suggested;  a moon— a 
belated  waning  moon— was  rising  in  the 
melancholy  dead  hour  of  the  night,  its  dis- 
torted, mist-barred  disk  showing  between 
the  bare  eastern  peaks,  which  were  all  sil- 
vered and  clearly  outlined  above  the  mas- 
sive wooded  slopes  darkling  below.  It 
shone  full  in  the  officer’s  eyes  as  for  a mo- 
ment he  steadfastly  gazed  upon  it.  Then 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  window  sill  and 
lightly  sprang  upon  the  ground  below. 
The  next  moment  he  was  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  barn,  and  his  stentorian  hal- 
loo had  roused  all  the  slumbering  moun- 
taineers amongst  the  hay,  and  hailed  the 
echoes  in  many  a rocky  gorge  far  away. 

XVI. 

In  the  deep  obscurity  of  those  dark 
hours  before  the  moonrise,  in  the  effaee- 
ments  of  all  the  visible  expressions  of  ma- 
terial nature,  save  the  glitter  of  the  stars 
and  the  glooming  of  the  shadows,  Felix 
Guthrie  had  been  alone,  as  it  were,  with 
his  own  soul.  He  had  never  known,  na- 
tive of  the  wilderness  though  he  was,  so 
intense  a sense  of  solitude.  It  was  as  if 
his  spirit  had  gone  forth  from  the  famil- 
iar world  into  the  vast  voids  of  the  un- 
create. He  took  no  heed  of  the  danger- 
ous way  down  the  steeps,  but  gave  the 
horse  the  rein,  and  trusted  to  the  keener 
nocturnal  sight  of  the  animal.  His  dog 
ran  on  ahead  pioneerwise,  retracing  his 
way  from  time  to  time  and  gambolling 
about  his  master’s  stirrup  irons,  his  pre- 
sence only  made  known  by  a vague  pant- 
ing which  Guthrie  neither  heard  nor  heed- 
ed. Even  to  the  voice  of  the  mountain 
torrent  he  was  oblivious,  albeit  seeming 
louder  far  by  night  than  by  day,  assertive, 
unafraid,  congener  of  the  solitude,  the 
darkness,  and  the  melancholy  isolations 
of  the  mountain  woods.  The  rhododen- 
dron blooming  all  unseen  by  the  way 
touched  his  cheek  with  a gauzy  petal  and 
a freshness  of  dew ; now  and  again  a brier 
clutched  at  his  sleeve;  sometimes  a stone 
rolled  beneath  his  horse’s  hoof,  and  fell 
into  the  abyss  at  the  side  of  the  road,  so- 
norously echoing  and  echoing  as  it  smote 
upon  the  rocky  sides  of  the  chasm,  the 
decisive  final  thud  so  long  delayed  that  to 
judge  thus  of  the  unseen  depths  that  lurked 
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at  either  hand  might  have  daunted  him 
had  he  listened.  The  horse  would  hesi- 
tate at  times,  and  send  forth  a whinny- 
ing plaint  of  doubt  or  fear  when  the  rush- 
ing torrent  crossed  the  way,  plunging  in 
presently,  however,  and  if  need  were  swim- 
ming gallautly,  with  the  swimming  dog  in 
his  wake. 

Guthrie’s  thoughts  made  all  the  way 
heavy;  deeper  than  the  glooms  of  the 
night  they  shadowed  his  spirit. 

“ Though  she  may  sing  an’  he  may  lis- 
ten, I ain’t  a-goin’  ter  spy  him  out  fur  no 
sher’ff  ez  ever  rid  with  spurs.  I ain’t 
a-goin’  ter  hound  him  an’  track  him,  fur 
I ain’t  no  dog;  though  I ’ain’t  got  nuthin’ 
agin  dogs,  nuther.  But”— with  a harden- 
ing of  the  face — “I’ll  hold  him  ter  account 
ter  me.  I’ll  bring  him  ter  a jedgmint. 
He’ll  ’low  the  law  o’  the  lan’  hev  got  a 
toler’ble  feeble  grip  compared  with  the 
way  I’ll  take  holt  o’  him.  He  war  warned. 
I told  him  ez  I lied  it  in  my  heart  ter  kill 
the  man  ez  kem  atwixt  Litt  an’  me.” 

When  he  reached  the  levels  of  the  Cove 
the  springy  turf  served  to  add  speed  to 
the  long  swinging  steady  pace.  ^He  had 
hardly  expected  so  soon  to  see  before  him 
the  steep  gables  of  the  old  Rhodes  home- 
stead. These  were  cut  sharply  against 
the  sky,  for  the  house  stood  in  an  open 
space  among  its  fields.  The  only  foliage 
about  it  was  a few  trees  that  bent  above 
its  roof,  and  the  great  overgrown  bushes 
— lilac  and  snowball  and  syringa — that 
crowded  the  yard.  A garden,  overgrown 
too,  extended  down  the  slope  at  the  side, 
and  here  as  well  were  masses  of  herbage 
blackly  visible  in  contrast  with  the  open 
spaces. 

Guthrie  was  a stranger  here.  He  had 
never  before  seen  so  great  a house  as  the 
rambling  old  brick  dwelling.  When  he 
had  dismounted  at  the  fence  he  was  for  a 
moment  at  a loss  how  to  enter.  A porch 
was  at  the  front  and  another  at  the  side, 
and  while  he  hesitated  a vague  glimmer 
of  yellow  light  came  through  the  masses 
of  the  foliage  that  clustered  about  one  of 
the  windows.  He  opened  the  gate;  his 
foot  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  weed-grown 
path.  A great  white  lily  was  waving  in 
the  gloom  close  by  — he  saw  it  glim- 
mer— another,  and  another,  and  as  the 
file  stood  close  in  the  border,  the  heavy 
rich  perfume  seemed  to  make  the  air 
dense.  The  window  glared  forth  sud- 
denly—the  light  in  every  tiny  pane— 
when  he  had  passed  a great  arbor- vitae 


that  stood  near  it  trailing  its  branches  on 
the  ground.  Within,  unconscious,  at 
ease,  un prescient,  a man  sat  by  a lamp,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  his  chair  tilted  back,  a 
pipe  between  his  teeth.  Save  the  light 
vaporous  curling  of  the  smoke  above  his 
head,  there  was  no  motion.  The  fire 
dwindled  in  the  chimney  - place;  the 
clock  had  stopped  as  if  it  fell  a-d rows- 
ing on  the  midnight  hour.  The  wind 
bad  ceased  even  its  vague  stir,  and  the 
leaves  that  hung  about  the  panes  were  still. 
Guthrie  stood  for  a moment  as  if  the  in- 
ertia of  the  scene  had  fallen  upon  him, 
staring  at  the  face  that  he  had  learned  to 
know  rather  in  meditating  upon  it  in  its 
absence  than  in  the  study  of  its  traits.  It 
was  softer  than  he  had  thought,  younger, 
but  he  recognized  anew  with  an  infinite 
change  of  sentiment  that  indefinable  qual- 
ity of  expression,  to  which  glance,  con- 
tour, pose,  all  contributed,  which  made  it 
so  likable.  And  if  this  had  been  patent 
to  him,  why  not  to  others— to  Letitia? 
A new  stand  point  had  wrought  a radical 
difference.  The  vague  fascination  that 
had  once  commended  Shattuck  kindled 
Guthrie’s  hatred  now.  His  eyes  glowed 
like  a panther’s  from  out  the  darkness, 
and  when  Shattuck  abruptly  put  up  his 
hand  with  the  quick  decisive  motion  of 
keen  interest  and  turned  a page  of  the 
volume,  it  broke  the  lethargic  spell 
that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  the 
mountaineer.  Guthrie  moved  up  sud- 
denly close  to  the  window,  his  very  touch 
upon  the  pane.  There  was  an  imperi- 
ous look  upon  his  face.  It  seemed  to 
hail  the  unconscious  reader  within,  who 
with  his  quick  deft  gesture  presently 
turned  another  leaf.  Guthrie  could  see 
his  intent  eyes,  full  of  light,  shifting 
from  side  to  side  of  the  page  as  they 
scanned  the  lines.  He  made  no  effort 
to  attract  Shattuck’s  attention  beyond 
that  long  steady  glowering  look,  albeit 
he  wondered  that  its  effect  should  be 
so  belated.  lie  had  noted  often  that 
strange  mesmeric  influence  of  the  eye;  a 
wild  beast  in  the  woods  would  not  remain 
oblivious  of  the  presence  of  his  natural 
enemy  were  a human  being’s  gaze  stead 
ily  fixed  for  some  space  upon  him.  Sliat- 
tuck  suddenly  put  up  his  hand  with  a 
vaguely  impatient  air  of  interruption  and 
passed  it  over  his  cheek;  then  he  rose  ab- 
ruptly to  his  feet,  crossed  the  hearth  with 
his  quick  sure  step,  and  reached  up  to  the 
high  mantel-piece,  dusky  in  the  shadow. 
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There  was  a sharp  metallic  click  outside 
amongst  the  honeysuckle  vines— Guthrie 
had  cocked  his  pistol. 

But  it  was  no  weapon  which  Shattuck 
had  grasped  from  the  mantel-piece.  His 
train  of  thought  was  evidently  still  un- 
broken, for  he  came  slowly  back  into  the 
circumference  of  the  light  of  the  lamp,  as 
it  stood  on  the  table,  turning  in  his  care- 
ful deft  hands  a curiously  decorated  jar. 
Then,  still  standing,  with  the  other  hand 
lie  whirled  over  the  leaves  of  the  book' 
and  seemed  to  compare  the  jar  which  he 
held  to  an  engraving  upon  the  page.  That 
serene  light  of  a purely  intellectual  plea- 
sure was  upon  his  face ; its  peculiar  charm, 
its  alertness,  its  mobility,  its  sympathetic 
intimations,  its  clear  candor,  its  courage, 
had  never  been  more  individual,  more 
marked.  The  man  outside,  with  his  pistol 
cocked  in  his  hand,  keenly  alive  to  all  im- 
pressions that  mutually  concerned  them, 
sought  to  see  him  as  once  he  had  seemed. 
Jealousy  had  tampered  with  his  vision, 
and  Guthrie  could  no  longer  read  these 
patent  characters;  they  were  like  a lan- 
guage that  one  has  half  forgotten  — a 
vague  suggestion  here  and  there,  a broken 
association,  a dull  misconception.  The 
next  moment  their  eyes  met. 

For  one  instant  the  sudden  sight  of  that 
white  cheek  pressed  close  to  the  glass 
drove  the  blood  from  Shattuck’s  face. 
He  stood,  the  jar  still  in  his  hand,  his  head 
bent  down,  his  questioning,  searching  eye 
intent.  Then,  still  without  recognizing 
the  features  of  the  man  outside,  he  placed 
the  jar  on  the  table,  and  walked  slowly  to 
the  window,  unarmed  as  he  was.  He  laid 
both  hands  on  the  sash  to  lift  it;  it  was 
thrown  creaking! y up,  and  the  light  fell 
full  on  the  face  without,  its  square  con- 
tour, its  austere,  sullen  expression,  its  long 
yellow  ringlets,  all  framed  by  the  big  brim 
of  the  broad  hat  thrust  far  back. 

“Is  that  you,  Fee?”  Shattuck  said,  in 
surprise.  “You  nearly  scared  me  to 
death.  Why  don't  you  come  in?” 

His  tone  was  untroubled  and  casual.  It 
implied  a conscience  void  of  offence. 

“He  thinks  I hain’t  fund  him  out,” 
Guthrie  commented  to  himself.  Aloud 
he  replied,  grimly : “’Tain’t  wuth  while 
ter  kem  in.  I kin  say  what  I hev  got  ter 
say  right  hyar.” 

Shattuck,  all  un noting  the  pistol  in  his 
interlocutor’s  hand,  sat  down  upon  the 
wyndow-sill,  leaning  almost  against  its 
muzzle.  He  held  one  of  the  cables  of  the 
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many-stranded  honeysuckle  vine  in  his 
hand,  by  way  of  assisting  his  equilibrium, 
as  he  looked  down  at  his  guest.  There  was 
no  more  serious  thought  in  his  mind  at 
the  moment  than  the  wish  that  he  could 
paint,  or  even  sketch.  It  seemed  a pity 
that  so  massive  and  impressive  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  idea  of  manhood,  of  force, 
as  that  which  Felix  Guthrie’s  face  and 
figure  presented  should  be  known  only  to 
his  few  and  unappreciative  neighbors  as 
a“tarrifyin’  critter,  full  o’  grudges,  who 
shot  mighty  straight.” 

Guthrie  was  a trifle  thrown  off  his  bal- 
ance by  this  serene  unconsciousness.  He 
hesitated,  expecting  that  Shattuck  would 
ask  him  what  had  brought  him  hither, 
unaware  that  the  etiquette  in  which  the 
townsman  was  reared  forbade  him  to  in- 
quire or  to  manifest  curiosity  concerning 
the  mission  of  even  an  untimely  visitor. 

As  Guthrie  said  nothing,  Shattuck  essay- 
ed to  break  the  pause. 

“See  my  prehistoric  jug?”  he  smiling- 
ly asked,  pointing  with  the  stem  of  his 
empty  pipe  toward  the  quaint  jar  upou  the 
table.  “I  dug  that  out  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s 
mound.  It’s  mightily  like  the  cut  of  a 
Malay  wrater-cooler  I came  across  in  that 
book  on  the  table — surprisingly.” 

Before  the  unsuspicious  suavity  of  his 
face  and  maiiner  Guthrie  felt  a vague  fal- 
tering, such  as  no  ferocity  or  danger  could 
have  induced.  So  conscious  of  this  was 
he  that  he  sought,  with  a sort  of  indig- 
nant protest,  to  throw  it  off.  He  seized 
upon  the  first  pretext  to  express  his  en- 
mity, albeit  his  judgment  failed  to  ap- 
prove it.  He  felt  it  all  inadequate  to  the 
passion  which  shook  him,  and  far  from 
what  he  had  intended  to  say. 

“Content  yerse’f  with  that,”  he  ex- 
claimed; “fur  ye  shall  hev  nuthin’  from 
the  Leetle  People.  They  hev  tuk  up  thar 
rest  on  my  lan’,  an’  thar  shell  they  sleep 
in  peace  till  the  last  trump  sounds.” 

The  hand  that  trifled  with  the  heavily 
twisted  vine  was  still  for  a moment,  and 
Shattuck  looked  down  seriously  into  Guth- 
rie’s eyes — seriously,  but  without  anger. 

44  It  shall  be  just  as  you  say,”  he  replied. 

44 1 don't  wonder  you  feel  strongly  about 
it.  At  first  I was  furious  at  being  shot 
at  in  a way  that  I can’t  resent,  by  a wo- 
man,”— his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips 
trembled — “and  I declared  I would  try 
it  again.  But  afterward  I felt  we  were 
fortunate  indeed  that  no  one  was  killed 
except  the  colt.  It  might  have  been  ydur 
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brother  or  Mr.  Rhodes  as  well  as  myself. 
You  see?”  He  turned  his  head  toward 
the  light.  Where  the  hair  had  been 
clipped  to  the  skin  a red  line  showed 
that  the  rifle  ball  had  grazed  the  flesh. 
“Pretty  good  aim  in  the  twilight.  And 
perhaps  since  there  is  so  strong  a feeling 
against  disturbing  the  ‘pygmies,’ so  call- 
ed”— his  second  nature  of  scientific  exacti- 
tude unconsciously  qualified  the  phrase — 
“I  ought  to  let  them  alone.  Still,  I am 
sorry  about  the  little  colt,  and  as  the  dis- 
aster happened  in  my  errand,  I should 
like  to  offer  some  indemnity.”  He  made 
a motion  toward  his  pocket. 

“ I hev  a mind  ter  take  ye  by  the  nape 
o’  yer  neck  an’  break  it  across  the  winder- 
sill!”  cried  Guthrie,  his  eyes  blazing. 
“Ye  think  I keer  ’bout  the  wuth  o’  the 
leetle  critter!”  He  snapped  his  fingers 
scornfully  in  the  air,  holding  his  arm 
aloft  with  a fine  free  gesture.  “I  be 
sorry  he  is  dead,  ’kase  he  hev  got  no 
hereafter,  an’  he  war  a frisky  beastis,  an’ 
loved  ter  live,  an’  we-uns  will  miss  seem’ 
him  so  gayly  prancin’  in  the  pastur’.  Ye 
think  I kem  liyar  ter  git  a leetle  pay  fur 
him  ?”  He  would  not  wait  for  Shattuck’s 
protest  that  both  eyes  and  gesture  pre- 
luded. “ Naw !”  he  thundered.  “I  kem 
hyar  ter- night  ter  take  yer  life”  — for 
the  first  time  Shattuck  marked  the  bur- 
nished glimmer  on  the  barrel  of  the  pis- 
tol that  he  held  in  his  hand — “an’  ter  do 
what  I hev  never  demeaned  myself  ter 
do  afore— ter  take  back  my  promise.” 

“What  promise  ?”  Shattuck  interjected. 

“ Ah,  ye  know!  Ye  know  full  well!” 
Guthrie  shook  his  head,  and  in  his  voice 
was  a quaver  of  poignant  reproach. 
“ The  promise  ye  got  by  talkin’  round 
me,  ’kase  ye  ’lowed  I war  a ignorant  cuss, 
and  not  able  ter  see  through  yer  deceit 
with  all  yer  school  Tamin’ — by  praisin’ 
her  looks,  an’  tcllin’  me  ter  keep  up  my 
courage,  an’  how  I mought  make  out  ter 
git  her  ter  marry  me,  arter  all.  ’Twon't 
make  no  difference  hikin’  back  the  prom- 
ise, fur  I mean  ter  take  yer  life  with  it. 
Ye  surely  remember  the  word  I said  ter 
you-uns,  ez  ’twar  in  my  heart  ter  kill  the 
man  ez  kem  betwixt  me  an’  Litt,  an’,  by 
God ! it  is.” 

A sudden  comprehension  was  dawning 
in  Shattuck's  eyes.  He  leaned  forward, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Guthrie's  shoulder. 
“Now  go  slow,  Fee,”  he  said,  soothingly. 
“Who  is  this  man?  Not  /,  and  this  I 
swear!” 


The  impassive  face,  its  pallor  distinct 
in  the  lamp-light  falling  upon  it  from 
within,  the  rest  of  the  figure  shadowy  in 
the  black  darkness  without,  looked  up  at 
him  with  a scathing  contempt  wrought 
in  every  feature. 

“An’  so  I swear  that  I’d  be  justified  ef 
I war  ter  put  a bullet  through  yer  heart, 
an’  let  yer  soul  go  down  ter  hell  with  that 
word  ter  damn  ye  ter  all  eternity !” 

Shattuck  withdrew  liis  hand,  frowning 
heavily.  “Look  here,  my  fine  fellow, 
this  is  strong  language.  If  I didn't  be- 
lieve you  are  under  some  strange  mistake, 
I’d  make  you  eat  your  words  syllable  by 
syllable.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“But  I don’t  want  ter  murder  ye,” 
Guthrie  went  on,  as  if  Shattuck  had  not 
spoken.  “ I can’t  shoot  ye  down  without 
a weepon  in  yer  ban’,  like  Mis’  Yates 
done,  though  ye  richly  desarve  it.  Git 
yer  shootin’-iron  an’  come  out — come  out 
an’  stan’  up  fur  verse’f.”  He  waved  his 
hand  with  the  pistol  in  it  toward  the 
more  open  spaces  beyond  the  shrubbery. 
“ Come  out,  or  I’ll  shoot  ye  ez  ye  set 
thar.” 

“Not  one  step  will  I stir  until  you  tell 
me  why  you  say  that  I have  come  between 
you  and  Letitia.” 

“ Bekase  she  told  me  so.” 

Shattuck’s  unconscious  reliance  upon 
his  mental  supremacy,  his  equipment  of 
delicate  tact,  his  assurance  of  a pleasing 
personality,  which  was  half  liis  courage, 
began  to  give  way.  He  had  yet  that 
physical  self-respect  which  would  enable 
him  to  meet  his  enemy  without  a pusil- 
lanimous shrinking,  but  he  could  com- 
mand no  longer  the  adroitness  to  e,vade 
the  event.  Still  he  strove  to  be  calm. 

“ Impossible ! Now,  what  did  she  say?” 
he  demanded,  in  a reasonable  voice. 
Somehow,  he  had  the  key  to  Guthrie’s 
confidence.  Even  now  it  opened  to  him. 

“Oli!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a voice  of  de- 
spair, throwing  up  the  arm  that  still  grasp- 
ed the  weapon,  “I  knowed  it  ez  much  from 
what  she  didn't  say  ez  what  she  did.  I 
seen  it  in  her  face.  I beam  it  in  her  voice. 

I ain’t  blind  ! I ain't  deef ! An'  then  ” — 
every  line  in  his  face  hardened — “shetole 
me  how  ye  kem  an’  stood  outside  the  win- 
der ter  listen  whilst  she  sung,  an’  seein’ 
yer  face  suddint  lookin’  in  through  the 
batten  shutter  she  didn't  know  ye  a-fust 
— not  till  arterward,  whenst  bearin’  ver 
pickaxe  in  the  Leetle  People's  graveyard, 
did  she  know  ’twar  you-uns.  An’  ye  war 
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waitin'  far  the  moon  ter  rise.  An\  damn 
ye ! what  d’ye  want  ter  hear  her  sing  fur  V' 

Shattuck’s  face,  with  a startled  compre- 
hension upon  it,  had  grown  more  deeply 
grave.  Every  intimation  of  anger  had 
fallen  from  his  manner.  “Guthrie,"  he 
said,  in  a tone  so  coercive,  so  serious,  that 
the  other  looked  up,  newly  intent,  “is 
there  no  way  to  convince  you  ? I never 
heard  her  sing.  I never  wras  in  the  pyg- 
my burying-ground  but  the  one  time  with 
your  brother.  Now,  think!  Is  there  no 
one  else  who  might  loiter  about  that 
house;  who  might  venture — I should  nev- 
er take  such  a liberty  — to  look  through 
the  crevices  of  a closed  window?'’ 

Perhaps  it  was  Shattuck’s  influence 
over  Guthrie;  perhaps  the  anxiety  of  a 
lover  to  believe  his  despair  unfounded, 
to  hope  against  hope — his  long  reflective 
pause  indicated  a change  of  mental  atti- 
tude. 

“ Mrs.  Yates’s  husband,”  suggested 
Shattuck,  plying  his  advantage;  “ has  no- 
thing been  heard  about  him  lately?” 

“Lord,  yes!”  exclaimed  Guthrie,  his 
mind  reverting  to  the  sensation  of  the 
day.  “ I seen  him  myself  yesteddy 
’mongst  a gang  o’  horse-thieves  a-hidin’ 
out  in  the  wroods.  I hed  ter  run  fur  my 
life,  ez  they  set  on  me,  six  ter  one.  An’ 
the  sher’ff  overhauled  thar  den  jes  ter- 
day." 

His  voice  faltered  a trifle.  He  looked 
shamefaced  and  downcast.  The  sheriff's 
suspicion  concerning  Shattuck  had  re- 
curred to  him,  and  he  could  not  meet 
the  man's  eyes  with  this  thought  in  his 
mind. 

“Now  don’t  you  see.  Fee,”  argued  Shat- 
tuck, “ how  likely  a thing  it  is  that  Steve 
Yates  should  hang  around  his  own  cabin, 
and  peer  through  the  window  to  take  a 
look  at  his  own  wife  and  child,  whom  he 
probably  will  never  see  again,  unless  in 
some  such  way  ?” 

Guthrie  nodded,  more  than  half  con- 
vinced. Still,  with  his  hidden  conscious- 
ness of  that  insult  to  Shattuck  which  he 
carried  in  his  recollection  of  the  sheriff's 
menace,  of  the  mission  of  espionage  which 
he  had  refused,  he  could  not  look  up. 

In  some  vague  subtle  way  he  knew 
that  when  Shattuck  next  spoke  it  was  not 
to  him  alone  that  he  addressed  the  infor- 
mation, but  that  the  fact  might  be  made 
manifest. 

• “ Now  I am  going  to  give  you  still  an- 
other reason  why  I do  not  stand  between 


you  and  Letitia.''  At  the  name  Guthrie 
lifted  a listening  face.  “I  am  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a lady  in  my  own  city. 
So  Letitia  may  sing  like  an  oread  and 
look  like  a flower,  but  she  is  nothing  to 
me.'’ 

He  said  the  words  with  a clear  con- 
science, for  if  she  had  fixed  her  affection 
upon  him — somehow  the  idea  roused  a 
vague  sweet  thrill  in  that  mortgaged 
heart  of  his — it  had  been  unsought. 

Guthrie,  eager  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind  to  believe  him,  drew  a long  sigh  of 
relief.  “ I reckon  I take  up  sech  notions 
jes  ’kase  I am  so  all-fired  jealous,”  he  said. 
Then,  with  a half  laugh.  “Litt  never  ac- 
tiaHy  said  nuthin’  nohow— though  she  air 
ekai  ter  savin’  anything  jes  ter  make  me 
mo’ jealous  ’n  I naterally  be.” 

A mental  mutiny  possessed  Shattuck. 
Was  not  this  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
labored  in  all  good  faith  to  precipitate? 
Where,  then,  was  his  satisfaction  in  the 
logical  result?  Why  should  he  cling  in 
tenacious  triumph  to  another  inference 
drawn  from  her  fancy  that  it  was  he  who 
had  lingered  outside  her  window  to  hear 
her  sing?  His  pulses  quickened  with  the 
thought  that  the  very  fallacy  wore  the 
reflected  hues  of  her  hope.  There  were 
other  recollections  pressing  fast  upon  him 
—that  she  had  remembered  his  words,  had 
recounted  his  strange  stories,  the  look  in 
her  eyes  when  she  had  caught  down  from 
the  rack  the  rifle  which  she  believed  had 
endangered  his  life.  Her  dream  had  in 
some  sort  fulfilled  itself.  He  had  long 
appreciated  the  charm  of  her  unique 
beauty,  her  sprite-like  individuality.  His 
feeling  suddenly  expanded,  glowed  like  a 
bud  into  the  rose  at  the  first  warm  touch 
of  the  sun. 

He  looked  down  at  Guthrie  all  oblivi- 
ous of  him,  save  that  he  had  grown  weary 
of  the  importunity  of  his  threats,  his  con- 
stancy of  woe,  his  confidences.  He  was 
absorbed  for  the  moment  in  his  own  emo- 
tion, and  the  world  had  fallen  from  him. 

Abstractions  befitted  the  hour.  One 
might  hardly  think  to  see  it  again — that 
sordid,  dusty,  daylight  world,  full  of  com- 
merce and  hard  bargains,  and  rigorous 
conventions  of  wealth  and  standing,  pro- 
saic requisites  of  well-equipped  happiness. 
It  had  rolled  far  away  out  of  consciousness. 
Upon  the  low  summits  of  the  thick  growths 
of  the  orchard  gleamed  the  lustre  of  the 
dew  and  the  yellow  suffusions  of  the  ris- 
ing moon.  The  shadows  had  grown  into 
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dense  symmetries,  sharply  outlined.  The 
lilies,  their  chalices  all  pearl  and  gold, 
were  so  white  and  stately  and  tall  as  they 
stood  where  the  moon -beams  conjured 
them  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  old- 
fashioned  borders.  The  light  drifted 
through  the  fringes  of  the  pines,  dark 
themselves  as  ever;  and  between  their 
boughs,  looking  to  the  east,  one  could  see 
a field  of  millet,  glistening  with  all  the 
charmed  illusions  of  a silver  lake.  And 
how  the  mocking-bird  loves  the  light ! 
From  out  the  midnight  his  jubilant  song 
went  up  to  meet  it. 

Shattuck  remembered  the  moment,  the 
scene,  many  a year  afterward,  the  absorp- 
tion that  mulcted  Guthrie’s  words  of  half 
their  meaning,  and  more  than  half  their 
weight. 

“ I hev  got  suthin’  else  ter  say,”  he  be- 
gan, uneasily.  “I  dun’no’  how  ter  tell  it 
ter  ye,  nor  whether  I oughter  tell  it  at  all. 
Ef  the  sher’ff  lied  ever  seen  ye  he’d  know 
he  war  a fool;  but  thar  war  a man  kilt 
on  the  road  that  night  whenst  Steve  Yates 
vamosed,  an’  folks  b’lieve  he  done  it.” 

The  superficial  attention  with  which 
Shattuck  hearkened  to  this  deepened  the 
next  moment. 

“An1  ez  Steve  Yates  hed  no  idee  o’  goin’ 
till  ye  sent  him,  the  sher’ff  thinks  ye 
might  hev  sent  him  on  that  yerrand.” 

An  inarticulate  exclamation  of  amaze- 
ment, of  indignation,  broke  from  Shat- 
tuck’s  lips.  It  was  not  Guthrie’s  intention 
to  assuage  his  fears,  but  he  felt  constrain- 
ed to  be  the  apologist  of  the  suspicion. 

“ Ef  he  hed  ever  seen  ye  wunst,”  he  ob- 
served, 41  he’d  know  better.  Of  course  he 
’ain't  never  seen  ye.” 

“Of  course  not,”  Shattuck  assented, 
shortly,  his  confidence  renewed.  The  sus- 
picion touching  himself  was  not  the  kind 
of  thing  that  a man  would  willingly  con- 
sider, even  in  its  most  hypothetical  and 
tenuous  guise.  That  it  should  be  serious- 
ly entertained  was  too  terrifying,  too 
odious  an  idea  to  be  gratuitously  harbor- 
ed. It  was  the  instinct  of  self-respect,  of 
self-preservation,  to  seek  to  throw  it  off. 
His  nerves  were  still  sensible  of  the  shock, 
but  his  effort  w7as  to  make  light  of  it,  to 
treat  it  as  the  coarse  pleasantry,  doubt- 
less, of  the  oflicer,  perpetrated  concern- 
ing the  only  stranger  within  the  vast  cir- 
cuit of  mountainous  country.  He  felt  no 
gratitude  to  Guthrie  for  his  warning,  as 
the  mountaineer  had  expected  his  reve- 
lation to  be  construed.  He  looked  down 


at  him  with  repugnance  and  indignation 
in  his  eyes,  and  albeit  Guthrie  was  not 
skilled  in  deciphering  these  subtle  facial 
indications,  he  understood  the  sentiment 
and  deprecated  it.  He  did  not  pursue  the 
subject  further.  He  cast  about  in  his 
clumsy  way  to  make  amends  for  his  of- 
fence, for  thus  it  seemed  to  him  now,  of 
repeating  the  obnoxious  suggestion. 

“I  be  powerful  sorry  I kem  a-devilin’ 
ye  hyar  this  time  o’  night  fur  nuthin’,” 
he  said.  “I  reckon  ye  think  I’m  plumb 
gone  destracted  ’bout  Litt,”  with  a pa- 
thetic uplifting  of  his  long-lashed  eyes  to 
his  interlocutor,  who  was  still  sitting  in 
the  window.  “Ye  know  a feller  like  me 
is  mighty  forlorn,  especially  ez  I oughter 
know  ez  Litt  ain't  one  o’  them  ez  kin  be 
hed  fur  the  askin’.  I reckon  it  ’ll  all 
come  right  arter  a while?”  wistfully  in- 
terrogative. 

“ I reckon  so,”  Shattuck  was  constrain- 
ed to  reply. 

Guthrie  was  never  before  in  so  depre- 
catory or  gentle  a state  of  mind.  “I  feel 
plumb  outdone  whenst  I remember  how 
I hev  talked  ter  you-uns,  ez  be  so  power- 
ful perlite  an’saaft-spoken  ter  all,  an’  con- 
siderin’ of  feelin’s” — Shattuck  winced  a 
trifle — “an’  how  I hev  gone  on  'bout  takin’ 
back  promises  an’  secli.  Ye  know  I don’t 
mean  it.  Ye  air  welcome  ter  dig  enny- 
wliar  ye  wan  ter  on  my  lan’,  an’  I’ll  holp 
ye  enny  time;  now,  ef  ye  like  ter,”  with 
the  effort  at  reparation  strong  upon  him. 
“ I dun’no’  but  what  it’s  ez  good  a time  ez 
enny.  Thar’s  light  enough  now,  an’  Mis’ 
Yates  mus’  be  off  her  gyard  ; she  nuis1  sleep 
o’  nights — leastwise  take  cat  naps.”  He 
looked  up  with  a propitiatory  laugh  on 
his  face.  “An’  I ain't  ’feard  o'  Baker 
Anderson,  nor  Litt,  nor  even  Moses.” 

Shattuck  hesitated.  He  had  been  more 
shaken  than  he  would  have  acknow- 
ledged even  to  himself  by  the  crude  sug- 
gestion that  his  name  was  for  a moment 
connected  with  one  of  the  brutal  and 
bloody  mountain  crimes — a mere  aesthetic 
horror,  for  his  mind  could  not  compass 
the  atrocity  against  probability  that  the 
suspicion  should  be  seriously  harbored 
by  an  oflicer  of  the  law.  He  foresaw  a 
night  of  sleepless  irritability,  revolving  the 
idea,  should  he  let  Guthrie  go,  although 
he  felt  that  it  should  fairly  be  considered 
only  a fit  subject  of  flout,  of  ridicule,  of 
inextinguishable  laughter.  It  was  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  defending  himself  against 
his  own  capacities  for  self-torment  that 
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he  readily  turned  toward  the  prospect  of 
diverting  his  mind,  occupying  himself 
with  alien  interests. 

“The  spade  an1  the  pick  mus’  be  right 
thar  now,”  Guthrie  observed,  by  way  of 
urgence.  “ Eph  say  he  war  so  flustrated 
by  Mis’  Yates’s  shootin’  that  he  forgot  ter 
fetch  ’em  back  home.” 

Shattuck  looked  out  at  the  sober  solid 
shadow  of  the  old  brick  house,  gable  and 
chimney  and  porch,  projected  upon  the 
thick  herbage  of  the  yard ; the  silver  green 
sea  of  millet  glimpsed  between  the  dark 
branches  of  the  pines;  the  winding  road 
that  led  the  loitering  way  to  the  moun- 
tains. “ I’ll  get  my  hat,”  he  said. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  hall  save  that 
which  the  moon  cast  through  the  high 
window  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  It 
seemed  fibrous,  skein-like,  pendulous,  as 
far  as  the  balusters;  then  it  fell  upon  the 
hall  floor  below  in  a distinct,  motionless 
image  of  the  sash  and  pane,  all  white 
and  lustrous.  By  its  radiance  one  could 
distinguish  a hall  sofa,  long  and  hard, 
covered  with  tattered  black  hair-cloth, 
and  above  it,  hanging  on  the  wall,  the  op- 
timistic old  barometer  that  once,  perhaps, 
had  been  weathervrise,  but  now  insisted 
that  all  signs  “set  fair”;  the  hall  tree, 
whereon  Rhodes’s  hat  swung  in  its  place, 
while  its  owner  lay  unconscious  in  the 
room  above,  the  door  of  which  Shattuck 
need  pass  with  no  solicitous  tread,  for, 
bating  continuance,  the  pygmies  them- 
selves slept  not  more  soundly.  The  door 
of  his  own  room  stood  ajar,  the  moon- 
light, the  dew,  and  the  sweet  perfumes  of 
the  night  in  its  open  windows.  It  had  a 
sort  of  inhabited  look,  full  of  comfortable 
suggestions;  perhaps  it  was  only  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  day  beginning  to  hang  some- 
what heavily  on  his  senses,  but  as  he  en- 
tered, he  stood  for  a moment  irresolute. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dusky  uncertainty 
of  sheen  and  shadow  he  was  abruptly 
startled  to  see  a dim  figure  suddenly  mov- 
ing at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  He 
advanced  a step,  and  recognized  his  own 
image  in  the  indistinguishable  mirror. 
It  had  a strange  weird  effect,  this  half- 
seen  simulacrum  of  himself, a skulking, un- 
easy, secret  air  that  belied  its  principal,  and 
seemed  its  own  independent  attitude,  rath- 
er than  reflected.  It  was  coercive  in  some 
sort.  He  caught  up  his  hat  from  the  ta- 
ble, strode  down  the  hall  to  Rhodes’s  door, 
and  thus  took  those  first  steps  destined 
never  to  be  retraced.  He  knocked  with- 


out response,  then  opened  the  door,  creak- 
ing raspiugly  upon  its  unoiled  hinges, 
rusty  with  long  disuse;  and  Guthrie, 
waiting  at  the  window  below,  amongst 
the  silent  pensive  lustres  of  the  moon, 
heard  the  ringing  round  voice  of  Rhodes 
break  forth  in  drowsy  protest,  incongru- 
ous, prosaic,  insistently  utilitarian.  The 
interval  was  short  before  Shattuck  ran 
down  the  stair,  sprang  through  the  win- 
dow, drawing  the  sash  down  behind  him, 
and  then  the  two  set  forth  together. 

The  lilies  bloomed  at  the  gate,  their 
chalices  full  of  dew.  The  mocking-bird 
sang  to  the  silent  moon.  Far,  far  away 
some  watercourse  had  lifted  loud  a syl- 
van song  it  was  not  wont  to  sing  by  day. 

4 4 How  still  it  is — hear  W ild-Duck  Creek 
on  the  rocks!”  Shattuck  said  as  he  buckled 
his  saddle  girth  and  put  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup.  The  eastern  windows  were  all 
aflare  with  a white,  opaque  radiance  in 
broadened,  vitreous,  distorted  reduplica- 
tions of  the  moon.  The  deep,  elongated 
shadows  of  the  old  house  lay  amongst 
the  orchard  boughs.  He  looked  around 
at  it,  when  once  in  the  saddle,  to  see  its 
gables  and  its  chimneys  rise  anew  against 
the  clear  sky  and  the  vague  outlines  of 
the  mountains,  only  because  it  pleased 
him — its  solid  decency,  even  dignity,  in 
its  honest,  unornamented  validity,  touch- 
ed his  receptive  aesthetic,  sense — not  be- 
cause he  divined  that  he  was  looking  his 
last  upon  it.  How  finite  a creature  is 
man,  how  little  he  knows  his  way  along 
these  earthly  paths,  whither  soon  or  late 
he  goes  to  meet  his  fate,  never  aware  how 
near  its  approach, one  might  realize, think- 
ing on  a time  like  this,  when  these  two, 
all  un prescient,  rode  together  to  the  buri- 
al-ground of  the  “ Leetle  People.”  The 
wind  was  in  their  faces— how  fresh,  how 
free!  The  dew  glittered  in  the  air;  the 
moon,  although  yellow,  and  waning  with 
a melancholy  presage  in  her  lessening 
splendors,  made  the  night  like  some  pen- 
sive, softly  illuminated  day  of  dream-tides. 
Their  escort  of  mounted  shadows  galloped 
at  their  sides;  the  turf  stretched  out  into 
long  miles  behind  their  horses’  hoofs. 
They  met  naught  save  a fox  scudding 
over  a stretch  of  sward  with  stealthy 
speed,  and  a bundle  of  feathers  between 
his  jaws.  The  Yates  cabin,  that  Guthrie 
was  first  to  see,  a dimly  glimmering  gray, 
was  as  silent  and  still  as  if  it  housed  no 
life  within  its  walls— as  silent  and  as  still 
as  that  long  slope,  with  the  shadows  of  the 
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great  trees,  and  the  intervenient  sheen  of 
the  moon  all  adown  it,  where  the  Little 
People  had  slept  this  many  a day,  know- 
ing no  waking. 

Shattuck  led  the  way.  He  had  turned 
once  more  to  the  tall  isolated  laurel 
hush,  almost  of  tree -like  proportions, 
where  he  had  begun  his  labors  before. 
He  did  not  at  once  throw  himself  from 
his  horse ; he  was  taking  note  of  a 
strange  thing,  something  he  had  not 
marked  heretofore.  That  mass  of  bloom 
and  foliage  rose  between  the  grave 
whose  stone  coffin  his  pickaxe  had  struck 
and  any  possible  surveillance  from  the 
Yates  cabin.  A doubt  for  the  first  time 
stirred  in  his  mind  whether  it  were  in- 
deed Adelaide  who  had  fired  that  mur- 
derous rifle  ball.  The  next  moment  the 
absorptions  of  his  intentions,  his  oppor- 
tunity, usurped  all  else.  He  flung  him- 
self to  the  ground,  breathless,  elated,  with 
an  electrical  energy  in  his  muscles,  as  lie 
seized  the  pick  on  w-hich  Guthrie  leaned 
irresolute,  and  struck  the  first  blow. 

The  mountaineer  turned  his  softened 
moonlit  face  upon  him  with  a slow-  smile 
in  his  eyes.  44 1 be  glad  ye  lied  the  grit  ter 
begin;  I hain’t."  The  dew-  had  bereft  his 
long  curls  of  their  wronted  crispness;  they 
hung  in  lengthened  tendrils  and  dishev- 
elled on  his  broad  shoulders.  He  pushed 
his  hat  far  back  on  his  head.  His  heavy 
spurred  boots  were  deeply  sunken  in  the 
long  grass.  He  slowiy  placed  one  upon 
the  spade  as  he  drove  it  dowrn  into  the 
mould.  “ I can't  holp  bein'  sorry  fur  the 
Stranger  People,  ez  they  air  leetle,  an'  air 
dead,  an’  hev  been  waitin’  so  long  in  the 
dark  fur  the  las’ day  an'  tliar  summons  ter 
rise." 

That  sharp  smiting  of  metal  upon  stone 
jarred  the  moonlit  quietude,  and  Guthrie 
looked  up  with  dilated  eyes,  his  hand 
quivering  on  the  spade.  “ This  ain’t  no 
common  grave,"  he  cried;  “the  ground 
is  loose!" 

He  was  not  given  to  logical  deductions; 
he  did  not  speculate ; he  only  stood  staring 
with  wonder:  while  Shattuck,  all  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  practical  phenomena  of  dig- 
ging, apprehended  only  cause  of  gratula- 
tion  that  the  investigation  w-as  to  be  the 
less  hindered.  lie  made  no  reply,  briskly 
shovelling  out  the  earth.  Presently,  w-ith 
a silent  sign  to  Guthrie,  he  reached  the 
topmost  slab  of  the  strange  small  sarcoph- 
agus. How-  long  since  it  had  seen  the 
light  that  now*  fell  upon  the  clay-incrust- 


ed  stone!  When  it  w-as  first  laid  here,  in 
what  quarter  w-as  the  moon  ? How-  often 
had  it  waxed  and  w-aned  afterw-ard,  un- 
mindful? The  vibrations  of  the  cataract 
filled  the  air  with  the  full  pulsings  of  na- 
ture’s heart.  The  w-ind — w anderer !— came 
and  w-ent,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  pyg- 
mies. A flower  from  the  laurel — a mere 
tissue  of  a bloom,  so  fine,  so  fragile  of 
texture — was  wafted  down,  and  fell  upon 
the  slab,  as  transitory,  as  futile,  as  un- 
heeded, as  ye,  O forgotten  Little  People! 

Then  the  slab  w-as  lightly  lifted,  albeit 
with  trembling  hands.  With  averted  eyes 
Guthrie  shrank  back,  and  as  his  shadow 
withdrew-,  the  moon  shone  straight  into 
the  tiny  crypt,  and  Shattuck  leaned  for- 
ward to  look.  An  exclamation,  not  of 
triumph,  of  horror,  smote  the  air  sharp- 
ly. The  mountaineer,  with  all  his  pulses 
aquiver.  looked  down  into  his  coadjutor  s 
white,  startled  face.  Shattuck  w-as  kneel- 
ing beside  the  open  grave,  holding  the 
coveted  jug  in  his  hand,  full  of  silver  cur- 
rency. The  slow-  mountaineer,  hardly 
mastering  the  idea,  turned  to  the  coffin. 
If  it  still  held  bones,  they  lay  beneath  a 
pair  of  folded  saddle-bags  that  filled  the 
narrow-  space. 

In  the  confusion  that  beset  his  senses 
he  did  not  discriminate  the  thunderous 
sound  that  rose  upon  the  air — the  flimsv 
bridge  w-as  vibrating  under  the  reckless 
gallop  of  a score  of  horsemen.  He  only 
knew-,  as  in  a dream,  that  the  moonlight 
w-as  presently  full  of  swift  mounted  shad- 
ows bearing  down  upon  them,  Shattuck 
still  with  the  jar  in  his  hand,  albeit  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  he  himself  leaning 
upon  the  spade.  The  air  reverberated 
with  a savage  cheer  of  triumph.  The 
sheriff  had  throw-11  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a smile  of  scornful  elation  held 
his  pistol  at  Guthrie's  head. 

Ye  air  no  spy,  air  ye,  Fee?"  he  cried 
out, with  ringing  sarcasm.  4 4 Got  a mighty 
good  reason  not  ter  be.  An’  I reckon,  my 
pretty  Mister  Tow-nman,"  turning  to  Shat- 
tuck, “ye  air  no  spy  nuther.  But  I’ll 
gin  in,  Fee,  I never  war  so  fooled  ez  I hev 
been  in  you-uns.  I never  thunk  ter  set  a 
thief  ter  ketch  a thief  this-a way." 

Upon  the  word,  Guthrie,  into  whose 
stunned  consciousness  the  truth  had  grad- 
ually sifted,  turned  with  a flaring  color 
and  a fiery  eye,  and  smote  the  officer  in 
the  face  a terrible  blow-  with  his  whole 
force.  The  next  moment  the  two  men, 
their  arms  interlocked,  were  sw-aying  to 
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and  fro  on  the  brink  of  the  open  grave, 
so  nearly  matched  in  strength  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  might  have  prevailed, 
had  not  a swift  flash  of  red  light  sprung 
out  in  the  pallid  moonlight,  and  a sharp 
report  rung  upon  the  air.  They  fell  apart, 
the  officer  staggering  backward,  but  Guth- 
rie sinking  prone  upon  the  ground,  whence 
he  would  rise  no  more. 

A mingled  clamor,  terrible,  full  of  fierce 
meaning,  was  suddenly  loud  upon  the 
night.  The  shifting  temper  of  the  popu- 
lace was  never  more  aptly  illustrated.  In 
an  instant  the  officer  was  as  a prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  posse,  and  his  posse 
was  an  infuriated  mob.  The  hoarse  cry, 
“String  him  up!  string  him  up!”  arose 
more  than  once.  And  others,  who  spoke 
calmly,  and  with  reason  and  argument, 
were  equally  formidable  as  they  called 
upon  the  officer  to  justify  his  deed. 

“ Air  this  the  law  ? No  trial ! no  jury ! 
Not  a minute  gin  him  to  explain!  Call 
him  thief,  an’  shoot  him  down,  unarmed, 
in  cold  blood !” 

They  pressed  about  him  with  eyes  hard- 
ly less  luminous  than  the  eyes  of  wolves, 
hardly  so  gentle,  while  the  officer  protest- 
ed first  self-defence. 

“With  twenty  men  at  yer  back?” 
“An’  Guthrie’s  pistols  over  yander  in 
the  holsters  on  his  saddle?”  the  refutation 
rang  out.  Then,  on  the  repetition  of  the 
terrible  cry,  “String  him  up!”  the  effort 
at  exculpation  shifted  to  a claim  of  the 
accidental  discharge  of  the  weapon.  And 
still  the  fierce  clamor  rose  anew. 

Meantime  Felix  Guthrie  lay  very  still 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  heedless  of  ven- 
geance. His  long  hair  stretched  back- 
ward on  the  dank  grass;  his  face,  upturn- 
ed to  the  moon  beams,  was  calm  and  un- 
troubled ; his  hands  were  listless  and  limp, 
and  one  of  the  younger  men  mechanical- 
ly chafed  them  as  he  now  and  again  bent 
over  to  seek  some  sign  of  life  in  the  fixed 
eyes. 

Shattuck  stood  bewildered,  looking  with 
a sort  of  numb  stupefaction  at  the  prone 
figure  upon  the  grass,  and  then  at  the  agi- 
tated and  furious  group  about  the  sheriff. 
The  catastrophe,  the  very  scene  before 
him,  he  could  not  realize.  He  felt  as  in 
a horrible  dream,  when  the  consciousness 
of  fantasy  opens  before  the  oppressed 
senses.  More  than  once  a touch  upon  his 
arm  failed  to  rouse  him.  When  he  turn- 
ed his  head  at  last  he  saw,  half  hidden  by 
the  boughs  of  the  blooming  laurel,  Letitia 


crouching  tremulously  in  the  shadow. 
He  did  not  wonder  how  she  came  there 
now,  nor  note  that  the  door  of  the  little 
log  cabin  was  open,  and  its  inmates, 
roused  by  the  tumult,  were  standing  in 
the  doorway.  He  only  saw  her  pale  elfin 
face  looking  out  from  among  the  blooms 
as  if  she  were  native  to  the  laurels.  Her 
voice,  though  it  was  but  a whisper,  vi- 
brated with  urgency. 

“Mount  an’  ride — ride  for  yer  life!” 
she  said:  she  held  his  horse  by  the  bridle. 
“ Thar’ll  be  lynchin’  ’fore  day.”  Her 
tones  grew  steadier.  “Nobody  knows  who, 
nor  how  it  ’ll  tech  ’em.” 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  the  law,”  he  said,  in- 
dignantly. 

“This  ain’t  law!  Gin  yerse’f  up  in 
town  ef  ye  want  law.  But  ride  now — 
ride  off  in  the  shadder!  Ride  fur  yer 
life!” 

From  the  leafy  screen  she  stepped  forth, 
throwing  the  reins  over  the  head  of  the 
horse,  which  was  frightened  and  restive, 
and  held  the  stirrup  for  Shattuck.  The 
clamorous  voices  of  those  angered  men 
rose  to  a hoarse  scream,  and  the  agitated 
tones  of  the  officer,  pleading,  arguing, 
justifying  himself,  were  overborne.  Shat- 
tuck put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The 
next  moment  he  was  in  the  saddle.  As 
he  looked  down,  he  saw  Letitia’s  face  dis- 
tinctly in  the  moonlight  that  trickled 
through  a bough;  something  of  that  love 
of  hers,  which  Guthrie  had  at  once  divined 
and  denied  and  revealed,  was  expressed 
in  it. 

“Ye’ll  kem  back  again — some  day — 
some  day?”  she  said. 

He  clasped  her  hand  as  she  lifted  it. 

“Come  back?  I’d  come  back  if  it  were 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth !”  he  protested. 

A little  thing  to  say,  wrung  out  of  the 
impassioned  moment,  when, in  good  sooth, 
there  was  no  time  to  measure  phrases  or 
take  heed  of  the  cadences  of  the  voice. 
It  changed  the  world  for  her.  He  nev- 
er forgot  that  radiant  face  in  its  sprite- 
like beauty  amongst  the  moonlit  flowers. 
If  there  were  other  eyes  in  the  world  so 
tender,  so  pathetic,  so  exquisite,  he  never 
saw  them  before  or  after.  No  other  crea- 
ture of  the  earth  so  looked  like  one  of  the 
air.  Even  after  he  had  ridden  silently 
through  the  shadows,  the  dull  sound  of 
his  horse's  hoofs  making  scant  impression 
in  the  midst  of  the  pawing  of  the  posse’s 
steeds,  he  caught  through  the  trees  a flit- 
ting glimpse  of  her  light  dress,  her  volant 
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attitude,  as  she  sped  silentlj'  and  secretly 
back  to  the  waiting  group  on  the  porch. 
Then  he  rode  away — rode  for  his  life,  as 
she  bade  him. 

And  he  had  good  need  of  speed.  How 
the  distorted  idea  gained -credence  amongst 
the  infuriated  mountaineers  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  It  might  have  been  col- 
ored by  the  circumstance  that  Guthrie 
could  logically  be  presumed  to  have  had 
no  connivance  with  the  robbers  whom 
he  had  slain,  and  no  knowledge  of  where 
they  had  hidden  their  booty;  it  might 
have  been  suggested  by  the  crafty  sheriff 
as  a diversion  of  their  attention  ; but  the 
suspicion  presently  permeated  the  group 
that  Guthrie  had  surprised  Shattuck  in 
the  act  of  securing  the  plunder  hidden  in 
the  pygmy  grave.  The  discovery  of  the 
stranger’s  flight  added  the  semblance  of 
confirmation,  and  lent  energy  to  the  pur-* 
suit,  which,  leading  in  diverse  directions, 
served  to  disperse  the  posse,  and  thus  an- 
nul that  formidable  engine  of  the  law 
which  the  strange  happenings  of  the  night 
had  turned  against  the  sheriff,  who  had 
himself  summoned  it  into  existence.  It 
was  doubtless  with  a view  to  his  own  safe- 
ty that  he  selected  for  his  share  of  the 
search  the  road  back  to  the  county  town, 
and  with  no  expectation  of  the  result  that 
awaited  him  there.  The  imputation  of 
flight,  and  of  seeking  to  elude  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  act,  which  might  otherwise 
have  attached  to  this  precipitate  return, 
was  in  a measure  eliminated  by  the  fact 
that  the  fugitive  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  had  already  surrendered  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

It  was  a time  to  which  Shattuck  could 
never  look  back  without  a wincing  loath- 
ing for  the  part  he  was  constrained  to 
play,  although,  in  truth,  he  fared  much 
better  than  he  could  have  hoped.  It  so 
chanced  that  the  justice  of  the  peace,  an 
old,  gentle,  friendly  man,  whom  in  those 
early  morning  hours  he  had  roused,  had 
himself  the  spirit  of  an  antiquarian;  his 
conversation  was  replete  with  the  an- 
cient and  fading  traditions  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  and  he  could  well  ap- 
preciate the  strength  of  the  archaeolo- 
gical interest  which  had  led  Shattuck  to 
open  the  pygmy  grave.  It  seemed  in  the 
magistrate’s  estimation  an  ample  justi- 
fication for  many  risks.  They  were  talk- 
ing of  these  things  quietly  in  the  justice’s 
oflice  when  the  sheriff  joined  them.  To 
his  prosaic  amaze,  instead  of  details  of 


the  operation  of  the  law  indigenous  to 
the  office-points  of  examining  trials  and 
subpoenaings  of  witnesses,  of  arrest  and 
commitment— he  heard  legends  of  the  old 
Cherokee  settlement  Chota,  the  “beloved 
town,”  city  of  refuge,  where  even  the 
shedder  of  blood  was  safe  from  ven- 
geance; of  the  mysterious  Ark  before 
which  sacrifices  were  offered;  of  Hebraic 
wrords  in  their  ritual  of  worship;  of  the 
great  chieftain  Oconostota,  and  his  won- 
derful visit  to  King  George  in  London; 
of  the  bravery  of  Atta-Culla-Culla;  of 
the  Indian  sibyl  known  as  the  Evening 
Cloud,  and  the  strange  fulfilment  of  her 
many  strange  prophecies. 

Thus  submitting  his  motives  to  no  un- 
comprehending utilitarian  arbitrament, 
all  the  rigors  of  the  misunderstanding 
that  Shattuck  feared  were  averted,  and 
he  doubtless  owed  the  bail  to  which  he 
was  admitted  to  this  fortuitous  circum- 
stance. That  he  never  came  to  trial  he 
was  indebted  to  a chance  as  friendly,  for 
Millroy,  before  his  death,  so  far  recovered 
as  to  make  a sworn  statement  which  in- 
culpated only  Cheever  and  the  horse- 
thief  s gang,  thus  relieving  Yates  as  well 
as  Shattuck  of  all  suspicion  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  and  the  robbery. 

The  mere  passing  remembrance  that  his 
name  had  ever  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  these  crimes  was  like  the 
thrust  of  a knife  in  Shattuck’s  heart  for 
years  thereafter,  most  of  all  as  his  enthu- 
siasms abated,  and  the  more  serious  inter- 
ests of  life  were  asserted,  and  his  worldly 
consequeuce  increased.  Sometimes  amidst 
the  wreaths  of  a post -prandial  cigar  a 
sprite-like  face  that  seemed  even  in  his 
unwilling  and  disaffected  recollection  su- 
premely fair  was  present  to  him  again, 
and  left  him  with  a sigh  half  pleasure, 
half  pain.  Further  than  this  his  words 
were  naught,  and  easily  forgotten. 

Easily  forgotten!  Every  day  that 
dawned  to  Letitia's  expectant  faith  Held 
an  hour  that  would  bring  him.  Never  a 
sunset  came  that  was  not  bright  with  his 
promise  for  the  morrow.  Down  any 
curve  in  the  road,  as  it  turned,  she  might 
look  to  see  him.  For  did  he  not  say  he 
would  come?  and  so  surely  he  would! 
The  years  of  watching  wore  out  her  life, 
but  not  her  faith.  And  she  died  in  the 
belief  that  her  doom  fell  all  too  soon,  and 
that  he  would  come  to  find  her  gone. 
And  she  clung  futilely  to  earth  for  his 
fancied  sorrow. 
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Since  those  days  the  Little  People’s 
burying-ground  is  doubly  deserted.  But 
few  pass,  and  they  eye  it  askance.  And 
by  many  a fireside  is  told  the  story  of  the 
heavy  doom  that  fell  on  all  who  carried 
their  schemes  therein  and  sought  to  know 
its  secrets.  But  the  birds  nest  in  its  deep 
shades.  Every  year  the  laurel  blooms 
anew.  And  Adelaide,  looking  with  pen- 


sive eyes  upon  it  from  her  home,  happy 
once  more,  can  still  forecast  the  coming 
of  that  fair  spring  when  the  morning 
stars  shall  sing  together  in  the  vernal 
dawn  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth, 
and  this  mortality  shall  put  on  immor- 
tality. 

Meantime  the  Little  People  sleep  well. 

THK  END. 


THE  ROYAL  CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

BY  LOUIS  FRECHETTE. 


AS  a general  thing  Americans  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
France.  Every  year  they  troop  in  num- 
bers to  Paris,  and  after  spending  a few 
weeks  in  the  wonderful  capital,  they  pro- 
ceed to  Italy,  hardly  noticing  Lyons  and 
Marseilles  on  their  way.  They  visit 
Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice;  and  re- 
turning through  Berlin,  Cologne,  the 
Rhineland,  they  reach  France  again  by 
the  way  of  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  and 
invariably  take  up  their  quarters  once 
more  in  Paris. 

Paris  possesses  an  irresistible  attraction 
for  the  American.  The  movement,  the 
feverish  animation,  the  torrential  activity, 
which  so  highly  characterize  the  French 
metropolis,  and  make  every  visitor  on  his 
arrival  there  imagine  himself  in  the  rapt- 
ure of  a grand  public  festival,  captivate 
him  to  the  utmost  degree,  and  it  is  often 
with  a heavy  heart,  when  the  hour  of  de- 
parture comes,  that  he  tears  himself  away 
from  this  life  of  fascination  and  enchant- 
ment. 

Paris  is  the  great  centre  of  the  world. 
And  yet,  perhaps  precisely  on  account  of 
this  universal  popularity,  Paris  is  not,  at 
least  in  a relative  sense  of  the  word,  the 
most  interesting  point  in  France.  In  fact, 
every  one  knows  Paris  more  or  less.  Its 
monuments,  its  palaces,  its  theatres,  its 
museums,  its  boulevards, its  public  squares, 
and  even  the  marvels  of  its  art  galleries, 
have  been  popularized  by  the  engraver 
and  the  photographer.  No  French  book 
can  be  opened,  from  the  great  classics 
to  the  cheap  novels  written  for  Madame 
Pipelet,  that  does  not  describe  Paris,  past 
and  present,  in  all  the  details  of  its  unri- 
valled splendor.  Every  one  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Notre 
Dame,  La  Madeleine,  the  Invalides.  the 
Tuileries;  and  from  having  been  so  often 
and  so  minutely  described,  all  the  rest, 


though  it  may  still  interest  us,  has  lost 
the  charm  of  surprise. 

But  such  is  not  the  case  with  certain 
portions  of  the  interior,  certain  nooks  of 
what  is  called  La  Province.  There  we 
tread  over  places  just  as  attractive  by 
their  historical  reminiscences,  we  meet 
with  monuments  just  as  remarkable  by 
their  architectural  merit;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  there  the  attraction 
of  a nature  ten  times  more  picturesque,  of 
a people  whose  costumes,  habits,  and  man- 
ners have  a characteristic  stamp.  In  a 
word,  we  discover  there  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting spots  which  guide-books  and  idle 
tourists  have  not  yet  entirely  vulgarized. 
Among  these  none  deserves  more  special 
mention  than  that  part  of  the  Loire  coun- 
try where  stand  the  three  great  royal  cha- 
teaux of  Blois,  Chambord,  and  Amboise. 

I. — BLOIS. 

The  ancient  capital  of  this  region  of 
France,  called  the  Blesois,  stands  on  a 
steep  hill  overlooking  the  Loire,  which  is 
here  spanned  by  a stately  stone  bridge 
built  by  Napoleon  the  FLst.  It  is  the  na- 
tive place  of  Louis  the  Twelfth;  of  Papin, 
the  true  discoverer  of  steam;  and  of  the 
two  celebrated  historians  Augustin  and 
Amed6e  Thierry.  There  is  pointed  out  a 
small  chateau  where  General  Hugo,  fa- 
ther of  the  great  poet,  took  his  last  quar- 
ters after  the  imperial  campaigns,  and 
where  he  sank  to  rest. 

We  wended  our  way  through  narrow, 
winding,  and  precipitous  streets,  which 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  old  thoroughfares 
of  Q uebec,  stoppin  g a moment  at  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  the  most  imposing  ecclesi- 
astical edifice  in  Blois.  This  temple,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1138,  and  which  was 
nearly  one  hundred  years  in  building,  is 
of  a half  Roman  and  half  Gothic  architect- 
ure. The  apsis,  the  choir,  and  the  transept 
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CBATKAC  I>E  BnOIS. 


belong  to  tbe  transition  ogive  st3de,  while  and  their  crimes,  seemed  to  spread  out 
the  northern  nave  is  entirely  Roman.  I before  my  memory;  and  the  good  Louis, 
noticed  in  this  church,  more  than  in  any  twelfth  of  the  name,  the  chivalrous  Fran - 
otlier  medie  val  cathedral  which  I visited,  eis  the  First,  the  ignoble  Henry  the  Third, 
that  the  apsis,  by  a very  curious  architect*  the  blood  thirsty  ChaHestheNinth,  Claude 
ural  oddity,  inclines  a little  to  the  left,  to  of  France,  Anne  of  Brittany,  Catherine 
recall,  as  I have  been  told,  the  jjosition  of  and  Mary  de  Medicia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Gaston 
the  Saviours  body  Oirthe  cross.  And.  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Cardi 
indeed,  this  pecuHarity  is  there  most  strik*  nal  of  Lorraine,  the  Chancellor  de  l'Hd- 
ingly  ap]u\i*ent.  pital,  M>«‘  brave  Crillon.  the  handsome 

The  principal  object  of  our  excursion  Dunois — all  those  great  personalities  of 
was,  of  course,  to  see  the  fatuous  chateau  French  history,  all  those  heroes  of  the  an- 
whieh  “bears  on  iU  forehead  a stain  of  curnt  chronicles,  stood  up  full  of  life befmv 
blood/'  my  imagi nation,  am!  I could  not  divest 

On  our  way  we  gazed  at  the  bronze  myself  of  an  undefined  feeling  of  religious 
statue  of  Papin,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a terror  and  respect. 

great  stairway  which  connects  the  upper  And  I said  to  myself : It  is  here,  in  this 
and  lower  portions  of  the  town,  aud  is  little  chapel  to  my  left,  that  on  the  28th 
most  striking  iri  elf  cot.  of  April,  342#,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims 

On  ascending  the  incline  which  leads  pronounced  a benediction  on  the  standard 
to  the  old  historical  monument,  I felt  the  which  was  destined  to  deliver  France  in 
need  of  collecting  in  3-  thoughts.  I fancied  the  hands  of  the  inspired  maid  of  Pom* 
I was  about  to  see  appearing  before  me  rexni 

that  procession  of  royal  splendors  which  It  wu«  here,  eight  years  later.  tha!r  un - 
for  so  long  wandered  under  those  porticos,  tier  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
trod  those  terraces,  and  breathed  within  and  the  Duke  of  A'fehQon,  was  organized 
those  lofty  walls.  Tire  annals  of  six  cen-  the  conspiracy  of  La  Praguerie,  whose 
tnries,  with  their  grandeur,  their  heroism,  chief  was  the  future  King  Louis  the  Kiev- 
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enth,  so  jealous  in  after-life  of  the  least 
prerogatives  of  his  crown. 

It  was  here  that  Charles  of  Orleans,  the 
royal  poet,  sought  compensation  in  the 
cultivation  of  letters  for  the  sorrows  of 
his  long  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court. 

It  was  there,  on  this  terrace  called  La 
Perche  aux  Bretons,  that  was  pronounced 
the  famous  word  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  to 
Latremoille:  “It  is  not  for  the  King  of 
France  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.” 

It  was  in  this  pavilion  to  the  right 
that  the  same  Louis  the  Twelfth,  surnamed 
the  “ Father  of  his  People,”  signed  in  1499 
the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Blois  which 
settled  so  many  vexed  questions,  and  put 
an  end  to  so  many  abuses  that  had  existed 
for  centuries. 

It  was  there  also  that  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1504,  the  same  king  put  forth  an- 
other ordinance,  which  prescribed  the 
drafting  of  the  customary  laws  of  Paris 
and  Orleans,  a collection  which  has  ever 
since  formed  the  foundation  of  French 
codes  and  jurisprudence. 

It  was  here  that  were  convoked  in  1576 
the  celebrated  States*  General  which  occu- 
pies so  important  a place  in  the  social 
history  of  France,  for  it  was  by  reason  of 
the  plaintes  and  doUances  comprised  in 
their  minutes  that  the  famous  Edict  of 
Blois  was  rendered  in  1579,  an  edict  whose 
363  articles  have  done  so  much  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  popular  classes  not 
only  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  the  world  at 
large. 

It  was  in  this  wing,  called  the  wing  of 
Francis  the  First,  that  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1588— a Friday — Henry,  Duke  of 
Guise,  drawn  into  a treacherous  snare, 
fell  by  the  daggers  of  Monsery  and  fifty 
sycophants  paid  and  posted  there  by  King 
Henry  himself. 

It  was  here,  in  the  famous  Tour  du 
Moulin,  that  was  situated  the  gloomy 
chamber  called  La  Salle  des  Oubliettes, 
where  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  was  im- 
prisoned; and  it  was  on  the  turn  of  this 
narrow  staircase  of  stone  that  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Guise  was  murdered,  as  his  brother 
had  been  the  previous  day,  by  the  orders 
of  the  same  Henry  the  Third. 

It  was  through  this  casement  that  the 
Queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  retained  in  cap- 
tivity by  her  son,  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
escaped  with  the  assistance  of  a rope  lad- 
der;  and  it  was  in  the  embrasure  of  this 


other  window  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
breathed  his  first  word  of  love  in  the  ear 
of  the  fair  and  sympathetic  Louise  de  la 
Valli6re. 

Famous  duels,  public  festivals,  cele- 
brated tournaments,  royal  receptions, 
national  assemblies,  important  edicts,  as- 
sassinations, coups  d'etat,  adventures  of 
love,  a whole  world  of  reminiscences — 
glorious  or  bloody,  terrible  or  romantic 
— live  and  palpitate  under  the  massive 
arches  of  the  old  chateau ; and  it  is  with 
bewilderment  and  emotion  that  one  bends 
his  head  as  he  passes  under  the  low  por- 
tals \^hich*  pierce  the  thick  walls,  hung 
with  sombre  tapestries  and  adorned  with 
old  symbolic  sculptures. 

I have  visited  nothing  in  France  or 
elsewhere  which  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind. 

Before  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings  of  France  the  Chateau  of  Blois  was 
a feudal  stronghold,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman 
camp.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charles  of  Or- 
leans, who  took  up  his  quarters  there,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a strong  fortress, 
crowned  with  towers,  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, and  flanked  by  numerous  turrets, 
which  guarded  the  feudal  keep,  with  its 
formidable  array  of  defence.  The  en- 
lightened prince,  a friend  of  the  arts,  im- 
parted to  it  a new  form  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  no 
longer  saw  the  necessity  of  any  such  for- 
tresses in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The 
luxury  of  the  southern  countries  gradu- 
ally crept  into  France,  and  elegant  dwell- 
ings soon  took  the  place  of  the  eagle  nests 
built  by  the  old  barons  of  the  feudal  days. 

At  the  present  time  the  ancient  citadel 
presents  the  shape  of  an  irregular  square, 
composed  of  irregular  buildings  of  the 
style  appertaining  to  different  epochs. 

The  principal  facade  dates  from  Louis 
the  Twelfth.  It  consists  of  three  rows  of 
superposed  pilasters,  in  which  stone  and 
brick  are  harmoniously  combined.  The 
capitals,  the  balconies,  the  windows,  and 
the  chimneys  are  all  incrusted  with  admi- 
rable carvings.  I mean  admirable  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view  only,  for  several 
of  them  are  not  precisely  conspicuous  for 
cLecency  or  chastity  of  form;  but  it  seems 
that — at  that  period,  at  least — the  anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord  were  not  so  particular. 

The  central  portal  is  surmounted  by 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  the  Twelfth 
in  gilt  bronze.  The  wing  of  Francis  is  of 
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crime  was  being  com  nut- 
ted. At  the  door  there  was 
a curtain,  which  the  king 
raised  to  ask  if  all  was  over 
It  was  in  this  passage,  be- 
tween  the  back  closet  and 
the  Salle  de$  Gardes,  that 
Henri  de  Guise  was  fit's! 
struck,  and  it  was  near 
this  alcove,  where  stood 
the  king's  couch,  that  he 
fell  and  expired. 

As  the  chronicle  tells, 
he  advanced  with  out- 
stretched arms,  fading 
sight,  gaping  mouth,  and 
as  if  be  was  already  dead. 
Pushed  by  Loignnc,  the 
duke  fell  at  the  foot  of 
the  kings  bed,  exclaim- 
ing, **  Mercy,  oh,  my 
God !”  These  were  his 
last  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  king 
approached  near  him, 
looked  at  him  a moment 
with  terror,  and  then,  as 
the  chronicle  affirms,  gave 
(he  corpse  a kick  in  the 
face,  saying,  in  a voice 
trembling  with  emotion: 
“My  God,  how  great  he 
is ! He  appears  still  taller 
dead  than  when  alive.” 

The  next  day  the  Car- 
dinal de  Guise  fell  be- 
neath the  steel  of  the  same 
assassins.  Twelve  days 
the  Renaissance  style  in  its  most  capri-  later  Catherine  de  Medic  is,  the  real 
cions  and  brilliant  expression.  It  opens  instigator  of  all  these  crimes,  that  fatal 
on  the  interior  court,  and  the  pentagonal  queen  who  had  caused  so  many  ills  to 
stairway  which  projects  outside  its  open-  France,  died  of  a mysterious  disease, 
worked  spiral  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  which  some  attributed  to  poison.  She 
masterpieces  of  the  architecture  of  that  had  given  three  kings  to  France—  the 
epoch.  young  Francis  the  Second,  a scrofulous 

It  is  by  this  monumental  stairway,  all  prince,  who  died  of  a hereditary  and  re- 
in stone  admirably  chiselled,  that  we  reach  pulsive  ailment;  Charles  the  Ninth,  the 
the  Salle  des  Gardes,  which  served  as  a sanguinary  maniac  author  of  the  St. 
counsel  hull  on  the  day  when  the  Cuke  -Bartholomew,  who  died  crazy  \ .and  finally 
of  Guise  was  assassinated.  that  enervated,  cowardly,  and  hypocrit- 

The  tourist  experiences  a shrinking  of  ieal  assassin,  Henry  the  Third,  who  came 
the  heart  on  bearing  the  cicerone  tell  him  : to  his  end,  under  the  ban  of  exeomuuini- 
Here  is  the  secret  stair  by  which  the  forty-  cation  and  loaded  with  crimes,  by  the 
five  assassins  ascended.  This  is  the  gal-  knife  of  a fanatical  monk.  If  the  odious 
lery  of  the  king,  the  closet  of  the  king,  queen  had  .survived  a short  time  longer, 
the  chamber  of  the  king.  This  is  where  she  would  have  witnessed  the  disappear- 
stood  the  fall  stool  on  which  Henry  the  anee  of  the  last  of  the  Valois,  and  the  ac- 
Third,  who  had  taken  the  communion  cession  to  the  throne  of  the  first,  of  Hie 
that  morning,  was  kneeling  while  the  Bourbons. 
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The  events  of  this  shameful  epoch  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  famous 
drama  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  Henry  the 
Third  and  his  Times  (Henri  III.  et  Son 
Temps),  represented  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary,  1829,  and  which,  with  the  Hemani 
of  Victor  Hugo,  was  the  dawn  of  a new 
intellectual  era,  the  first  shout  of  triumph 
of  romanticism  in  literature,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  artistic  and  literary 
edifice  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
quelque  chose  malheur  est  bon . 

On  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, the  historical  importance  of  the  Cha- 
teau of  Blois  began  to  decline.  The  most 
interesting  episode  was  the  captivity  and 
escape  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  whom  her 
son,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  had  confined 
there  in  1617  as  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Marshal  d’Ancre,  the  ambi- 
tious Concini. 

After  two  years  of  captivity,  she  escaped 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1619,  by  a rope- 
ladder;  and  the  widow  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  mother  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  had  taken  refuge  successively  at 
Brussels,  London,  and  Cologne,  died  in  a 
state  of  almost  absolute  abandonment — a 
worthy  crowning  of  a life  of  intrigues, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  crime  and  dis- 
solution. 

In  1635  the  chateau  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  who  seems 
to  have  left  personal  memories  that  were 
of  more  account  than  the  works  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  out,  as  La  Fontaine, 
visiting  Blois  in  1662,  writes  that  such 
princes  should  be  born  a little  oftener  or 
should  never  die. 

In  1668  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  a 
fite  at  the  Chateau  of  Blois  on  his  return 
from  Chambord.  Pellisson,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the  writers  of  his  time 
when  they  spoke  of  the  great  king,  said 
that  in  this  fite  there  was  nothing  human 
or  ordinary.  This  was  the  last  visit  of 
royalty  to  the  old  manor. 

During  the  Revolution  all  the  royal  em- 
blems which  adorned  the  chateau  were  de- 
stroyed. The  bust  of  Gaston  was  behead- 
ed, the  groups  which  decorated  the  facade 
of  Mansard  overthrown;  the  statue  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth  itself  found  no  mercy 
with  the  vandals.  They  would  willingly 
have  razed  the  edifice  to  the  ground  for 
having  afforded  shelter  to  royalty. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  the  work  of  res- 
toration was  begun,  but  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  February  broke  out  there  was  rea- 


son to  fear  for  the  fate  of  the  royal  em- 
blems which  shone  once  more  at  different 
points  of  the  building;  fortunately  the 
people,  more  enlightened  than  in  ’93,  re- 
spected those  innocent  souvenirs  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  their  country. 

In  1860  the  municipal  council  of  Blois, 
to  whom  Napoleon  the  First  had  made 
over  the  chateau,  presented  it  to  the  Prince 
Imperial ; “but,”  says  Monsieurde  la  Saus- 
saye,  “ as  if  it  were  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Valois  to  be  the  theatre 
of  the  sorrows  of  history,  we  see  that  in 
1870  it  is  invested  once  more  with  the 
majesty  of  the  ancient  days,  not  to  receive 
a brilliant  court,  a national  representa- 
tion, but  a court  of  justice  and  vulgar 
conspirators.  After  the  Guise,  the  Ir- 
reconcilables;  after  the  Ligue,  the  Inter- 
national ! What  poetry  and  what  prose !” 

In  the  right  wing  of  the  chateau,  called 
D’Aile  de  Gaston,  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able. It  is  constructed  in  the  frigid  and 
severe  taste  of  the  period.  It  is  a pas- 
tichio  of  Versailles,  less  the  amplitude  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  latter.  It  is  there, 
if  I remember  right,  that  is  found  the 
museum,  once  very  rich,  but  now  of  com- 
paratively little  worth.  Its  chief  value 
consists  of  old  engravings  and  autographs. 

As  to  the  paintings,  I noticed  an  “Alle- 
gory” of  Jean  Mosiner,  a “Toilet  of  Ve- 
nus”of  Lebrun,  a “Venus”  of  Boucher, 
a “Queen  Blanche  delivering  Prisoners” 
of  Fragonard,  and  some  other  canvases 
by  Dureau,  Cicery,  and  Couder.  The  rest 
is  not  worth  mentioning  here. 

There  remained  only  to  visit  the  chapel, 
where,  as  I have  already  said,  the  Bishop 
of  Reims  blessed  the  standard  of  Joan  of 
Arc  previous  to  her  departure  for  Orleans. 

This  chapel,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  south  wing  of  the  chateau,  is  built  in 
the  finest  ogival  style  of  the  first  epoch. 

The  Revolution  carried  off  the  portal  and 
two  tri fori  urns  of  the  nave,  but  it  is  in 
process  of  restoration. 

1 1. —CHAMBORD. 

The  Chateau  of  Chambord,  whose  hun- 
dred turrets  can  be  spied  from  the  terrace 
which  crowns  the  chateau  of  Blois,  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  is  particularly  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  principal 
apanage  of  the  direct  heir  of  the  kings 
of  France,  formally  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
the  late  Count  of  Chambord,  “ Henri  V.” 

The  palace,  with  its  dependencies,  a vil- 
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lage  of  about  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  a game  preserve  enclosed  by  a wall 
over  seven  leagues  in  length,  was  donated 
to  him  by  public  subscription  in  1828. 

Chambord  rises  solitary  at  a few  leagues 
distant  from  Blois.  half  hidden  by  the  nu- 
merous and  exteusive  groves  that  dot  the 
plains  of  the  Sologne.  The  intervening 
country  is  not  precisely  what  might  be 
called  picturesque,  but  the  highways  are 
beautiful,  and  the  eye  embraces  there  a 
vast  horizon. 

After  having  penetrated  through  one 
of  the  six  gates  which  pierce  the  dilapi- 
dated stone  enclosure  of  the  park,  and 
followed  for  some  twenty  minutes  a long 
avenue  of  poplars  skirting  the  thin  un- 
derwood, I suddenly  saw  rising  before 
me,  as  by  a stroke  of  the  enchanter’s 
wand,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  glade 
of  sand  and  heather,  that  marvellous  and 
gigantic  pile  of  yellow  towers  and  tur- 
rets. I was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
majesty  of  the  spectacle.  It  was  fairy- 
like, and  the  coup  d'ocil  was  all  the  more 
striking  from  the  fact  that  it  was  unfore- 
seen. How  different  from  that  neo-Gre- 
cian style,  that  cold  architecture  of  the 
Orand  Siecle , as  it  is  called,  those  inflexi- 
bly regular  lines,  that  conventional  sym- 
metry, which  are  the  rule  at  Versailles,  at 
Saint-Cloud, and  at  Fontainebleau ! Here 
it  is  boldness,  elegance,  fantasy,  in  the 
most  magical  and  living  sense  of  these 
words. 

You  have  before  you  an  imposing 
mass,  whose  principal  portion,  the  keep, 
is  flanked  by  four  enormous  towers,  and 
rests  at  the  same  time  on  two  wings  that 
terminate  by  two  immense  circular  pavil- 
ions with  conical  roofs  surmounted  by 
lanterns.  The  centre  of  the  buildiug  is 
crowned  by  a marvellous  open-worked 
campanile,  which  displays,  at  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  soil,  a monumental 
fleur-de-lis,  and  whose  arch  - hutments 
and  counter- forts,  grouped  with  admi- 
rable art,  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  a pro- 
fusion, a labyrinth,  a forest  of  turrets, 
spires,  steeples,  pinnacles,  belfries,  pilas- 
ters, columns,  domes,  chimneys,  and  dor- 
mer-windows ; and  all  that  carved,  chased, 
chiselled,  dentated  with  arabesques,  sur- 
ging on  all  sides  with  a capricious  lux- 
uriance onljr  equalled  by  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  graceful  and  at  the  same 
time  more  really  imposing.  It  is  a poem 
in  stone. 


“A  genius  of  the  East,”  as  Byron  says, 
“seems  to  have  stolen  this  palace  from 
the  land  of  the  sun  to  hide  it  in  the  land 
of  mist  with  the  love  of  a fair  prince.” 
For  Chambord,  like  so  many  other  mar- 
vels of  ancient  and  modern  art,  owes  its 
origin  to  love  and  romance. 

This  domain  belonged  originally  to  the 
ancient  counts  of  Blois.  It  was  then 
only  a little  castle,  pleasure  - house,  or 
shooting-box,  which,  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  heir  of  the  house  of 
Blois,  passed  to  the  crown  of  France.  In 
the  popular  traditions  the  spot  bore  an 
evil  name.  It  was  said  to  be  haunted  by 
mischievous  spirits.  There,  the  legend 
tells,  resided  the  famous  Black  Huntsman, 
with  his  fantastic  outriders  and  fantastic 
hounds.  He  was  a huge  hunter  of  the 
night,  arrayed  all  in  black,  and  mounted 
on  an  enormous  black  steed  who  travelled 
swifter  than  the  wind.  He  was  always 
followed  by  a troop  of  sable  dogs  barking 
in  the  gloom,  and  a multitude  of  phan- 
tom sportsmen  wearing  the  sombre  livery 
of  darkness.  Woe  betide  the  villager 
that  crossed  his  path;  he  was  doomed  to 
die  within  the  twelve  months.  During 
the  long  nights  of  autumn,  when  the 
gloom  was  deepest,  so  soon  as  the  last 
stroke  of  midnight  had  resounded  from 
the  belfry  of  the  castle,  there  was  heard  a 
mighty  din  of  men  and  horses  and  dogs 
and  horns  mingling  in  the  air.  Loud 
clamors  re-echoed  beneath  the  clouded 
sky,  now  rumbling  like  a distant  torrent, 
then  pealing  forth  like  a clap  of  thunder. 

“ It  is  the  Chasseur  NoirT  was  the  trem- 
bling exclamation  on  all  hands,  and  the 
peasants  fell  upon  their  knees. 

On  returning  from  his  captivity  at 
Madrid,  in  1526,  Francis  the  First,  who 
put  no  strong  faith  in  the  popular  super- 
stition, undertook  to  transform  the  old 
feudal  manor  of  Chambord  into  a gor- 
geous palace. 

One  evening  the  gallant  king  was  con- 
versing in  one  of  the  deep  embrasures 
piercing  the  walls  of  the  chateau  with  the 
beautiful  Frangoise  de  Foix,  Countess  of 
Chateaubriant,  his  favorite. 

“Do  you  see,”  said  he,  “those  old 
moss-grown  walls?  I will  have  them 
overthrown,  and  I will  build  for  you  the 
most  magnificent  palace  in  Europe.” 

And  he  kept  his  Avord.  Alas!  love 
is  not  eternal.  The  troubadour  king,v 
avIio  was  wont  to  say  that  a court  with- 
out woman  is  a year  without  spring 
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Besides  the  famous  distich 
of  Francis  the  First,  the  Cha- 
teau of  Chambord  possesses 
several  literary  souvenirs  of 
much  greater  importance. 
It  was  there  that  Queen  Mar- 
guerite of  Navarre,  whom 
her  royal  brother,  playing 
on  the  meaning  of  her  name, 
called  the  daisy  of  daisies — 
la  Marguerite  des  Margue- 
rites— wrote  that  licentious 
work  kno  wn  as  tlie  Heptam- 
eron , which  is  for  the  most 
part  a collection  of  scanda- 
lous tales,  written  generally 
without  style  or  great  wit— 
a poor,  very  poor,  imitation 
of  Boccaccio's  Decameron , 

It  was  there  also,  in  pre- 
sence of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  all  his  court,  that 
Moliere  produced  for  the  first 
time  his  two  celebrated  com- 
edies, Monsieur  de  Fource- 
a ngnac  and  Le  Bourgeois 
Qentilhomme > the  former  in 
1069,  and  the  latter  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1670.  We 
are  shown  the  hall  where  the 
performances  took  place.  It 
is  situated  on  the  second  flat, 
in  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween the  grand  stairway 
and  the  facade.  The  stage 
rested  against,  the  tvyo  ecu- 
The  stone* 
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Iral  windows 

work  separating  them  had 
been  pierced,  as  also  the  side 
walls,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  actors.  One  may  admire  still 
those  narrow  passages  along  which  the 
great  Moli&rt?  so  often  glided,  and  through 
which  a man  of  ordinary  size  has  all  the 
trouble  to  squeeze  himself. 

It  was  there  also  that  King  Stanislaus 
of  Poland,  of  whom  I shall  say  a word 
later  on,  wrote  his  work  entitled  Incre- 
dulity Combated  btj  Simple  Cominon- 
Sense, 

Finally,  it  is  at  Chambord,  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes,  us>  we  all  know,  that  Victor 
Hugo  places  the  fourth  act  of  his  cele- 
brated drama  Marion  Dt  fonne. 

But  let  us  return  to  Francis  the  First. 
The  promise  he  had  made  his  favorite 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Eighteen 
hundred  men  were  set  at  work,  under  the 
ablest  architect  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
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or  a spring  without  roses,  was  far  from 
thinking  that  a few  years  later,  in  a mo- 
ment of  philosophical  sadness,  he  would 
be  led  to  engrave  with  the  point  of  an 
emerald  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
fairy  mansion  he  was  promising  the  beau- 
tiful Franco^  de  Foix  these  two  lines 
which  have  remained  celebrated  : 

,k  ,SV>>.c>v.w/  huunr  Iftrii 

f*t  qui  Xt/  jur 

I visited  the  chamber  where  these  lines 
were  written.  One  of  the  panes  still 
bears  the  inscription.  Is  it  the  original 
one?  It  is  hard  to  tell,  inasmuch  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  caused,  as  some  nr 
cha?ologi.sts  pretend,  the  first  to  be  re- 
moved to  please  Mile,  de  la  VaMi&re,  who 
did  not  relish  the  poetic  sally. 
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Fifth  had  set  foot  on  French  territory, 
he  drew  out  his  tablets  and  began  to 
write. 

“ What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  demand- 
ed the  king. 

1 ‘ Sire,  I am  inscribing  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  as  the  biggest  fool 
in  the  world.*1 

‘'And  what  will  you  do  if  I let  him 
pass  ¥' 


within  twelve  years,  in  the  midst  of  bar- 
ren  plains,  woods,  moors,  and  swamps,  on 
the  banks  of  a miry  stream,  rose,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  of  the 
Renaissance. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  in  what  year 
the  works  were  terminated;  but  what 
leads  me  to  think  this  period  of  twelve 
years  quite  accurate,  is  that  in  my  de- 
sire to  see  everything,  I dis- 
covered on  one  of  the  light 
ornaments  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  campanile  the  date  of 
1535  engraved  in  figures  an 
inch  and  a half  long.  The 
cicerone  declared  that  he  had 
not  known  of  this  inscrip- 
tion before,  and  thus  my  curi- 
osity had  Unconsciously  re- 
a point  of  history  or 


solved 
archaeology. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Chateau  of 
Cbambord;  we  know  what  it  is 
to-day:  let  us  inquire  what  be- 
came of  it  during  the  interval. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  pages 
of  its  annals  is  that  which  re- 
counts the  visit,  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  to  that  royal  residence 
in  1531). 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
requested  Francis  the  First's 
permission  to  traverse  France 
•ori  his  way  to  Ghent,  where  his 
subjects  had  just  broken  out 
into  revolt.  Francis  the  First, 
although  he  had  been  very  bad- 
ly heated  by  the  wily  emperor 
-during  his  two  years1  captivi- 
ty, resolved  to  take  a noble  re- 
venge. and  granted  the  request. 
The  whole  court  were  anxious 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  even  by  force  a rev- 
ocation of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
which  the  King  of  France  had 
sierned  under  the  severest  com- 
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il  Sire,  I should  rub  out  bis  name,  and 
put  yours  down  in  its  place. 11 

We  are  not  told  whether  Triboulet 
kept  his  word;  but  not  only  did  Charles 
the  Fifth  pass  freely  through  the  states  of 
Francis  the  First*  but  the  king,  who  took 
his  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Bayard, 
received  him  with  such  magnificence  as 
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16  make  bi#  Itopemi  Maqe&tV  declare  that  wo wnd  about  it.  In  I 74$  Louis  the  Fif- 
if  he  were  Ofad  £tm  abd  had  tvro  tmith  gave  the  Oh&tcau  of  ChatdWrd 

sons,  W fcli make  awd  tlie  oSp  t<>  the  hefco-  of  Fonbrnoy,  the  brilliant 

er  king  of  Fi*^;^e  Muut'xm ^ 4>f  uatiiml  soil  of  Augus- 

/VTtep  Francis  live  First;  ^ Howry  the  Sec-  lm,  thy  <ccond hi  ng  oX  Poland,,  and  an- 
orid  became  tlieowpyrof  ^fembord.  Bat  cestor  of  Abiwe  Dupm<  kpowu  in  the 
embellished  it  by  the  hilrod\aetkrti.  of  r&-  world  i>f  Jitters  hr  the ' Ulustnons  name 
riou*  Sim provamenU v:'  rniiong  then*  the  rif  0>H*rgh  g^l;  It  ihs  the.  same  M^imee 
staircase  of  the  western  tower, which  is*  of  3ft^;;:who.«fi;-':$cnbe  and  Legouv^  have 
oue  of  the  curiosities  of  t he  huUdiug.  in  Iiitmduee^  iu  their  famous  play  Adrienne 
all  that  part  of  the  eh&kW  his  cipher  LrCOHOienr, 

and  that  of  Diaute  tie  Poitjfets,  his  fame  •;  After  fiw  yeaT^  of  the  most  luxurious, 
ite/is  discerned,  of  an  H ^uis*-  not  to  /say  db&ipsiSfrdv  ex&tencfcr1.bs  great 

mounted  by  -a  crown  mid  % cresc&a^  in-**  h^uirMaihler  died  at  Citambord^  carried  off 
laced  in ci  mingled  with  all  dm  ornaments  by  a putrid  fever  ^wording  to  xmuiv  killed 
carved  to  the  $to*ue  ^£<<1  ■.•wjdSdiil 'W oiffc. <oll'iS ’ )ii  u duel  fey  the  Prinno  crf  Corule  accord 
oak;  in# *11  event*,  tfm  nf  . 

Itt  1826  Louis  thf-  'fUirteeuth  made.  & v ;■ 

Ghana  bord  orer  to  tytf  brdiheir . of.  yteitar  i#  shown,  ^pott  . 

Orleans,  byU  after  thffdeaflt  latter,  which diis  body  was  laid  out  during  forty  ddV 
in- 1660, ■ the  revirruA.  io-  the  -crown.  days?  in  the  rhapd  of  ihz  palace,  sm*- 
For  eight  years,  from  1725  u>  15SS,  it  rounded  by  Austrian  fetanit&rd^ 

wa's  the  residence  of  King  Stanislaus  of  ej t » r jj cl  ftaucoux. 

Pol  ;uk1.  father-in  law  of  Louis  the*  Fif-  On  the  death  of  Maurice  of  S&xe,  Churn- 

bord  revert  ed  once 
move  to  (he  ero  wn 
of  Franco;  in 
1809  Napoleon 
made  a present  of 
it  to  General  Be-r- 
thier.  erecting  it 
into  ft  piautVipaJity 
under  thV  name  of 
WagvamO  Pinal- 
' IV:;  as  Airily  ¥aid, 

• i;iV6^i^aj^c^Udc^;; ' . 

\m%ip  • 

of  liar  Prihe^fi:  of 
/VFagmtih As  a gift 
by  the  nation  to 
the ; heir  of  the* 
Bourbon*.  ; 

ThetmWy  toilm 
qhhteuir  i*  by  the 
wjMfie.ru  fKdit,  ai* 
tf'r  cyoHtaihg  a y^st 

cslat^a  t*  4>b  i:nA^iiUHn--oa^.\-u  ^7v\iftw.w  aau  * ^m-i -jncilfortiied. 

by  iu-iiLT  hu.ib.hljg» 
ini  •Ms.Uiiiry 

tecuth;  who  left  bhij»^risbuhir  muvnwv"*  hfetghb .■?*.  p?;vr  \X  ^\iw'h  :j.  ♦ cpAftdi  by  the 
auiotig'  iliti  piHvpiv-  of  Xh6.  ^mh try. 

the  c-  ■ tlyc 

n»pre  or  [ * reO tins;  sreir  • " ' t% up  hi;  t]n“  vaet  S^lte  dos  ;' 

hh\  portrait  M his  .l^fc*;.;. • 'panics,'  in  ilir  of  whMji  hi 

.w\'-*c;.  O’  VuMii.p  -'Va>  tins  :pi'4i«M*r<  nmthir  sUir/(U  t ,}»r  T)1  Uj i i U^M  tv  1 st^iCCASe, 

who  b^id  (he  rit!  fo  l.,|.r  •?  • id  '•<  *.iv>  mjO  wlik’h  j:>  i'^rliu^  the  m;«*-rel  jii 

‘ib?'  ‘.w.fa,^t  .{UlVn-g  rbo  aU.  ti>o  truxldlue  ' open 

: dltehi^s’  'dfhttiid ; ■ fc|>e;| wd rteil . lb r^uglvdttji;  ts. X wo  j u ter* 
sO’oyiug  tli** • ;»;b>U*  v>4).&h.  ttfitied  Higiiu,  uurcdliwg  uHerimtcly^  the 

■■•>•'  Go  gle  U?t.VE^5l«DrraCHi.-A'r 
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cirif:  nbave  the  other  in  screw  slmpe  »rou«d  striking  objects  in  the  interior  of  the 
u.  central  jjjilUw*  in  such  never  to  palace  are,  it*o sculptured  oruaments,  va- 

meet,  atlhmigh  mtch'oled  tog^bfir,.  until  ried  and  wiM'k&d  with  such 


they  the  bel  vedere  vvfiiefv  forms  the  a .dMmw^jiijlf  frft'iw  that  our  e*»  scarcely 
pinnacle  of  the  whole  building-.  fancy  they  have  been  sseeufed  in  so  short 

Tfta.  pillar  around  'these  two  spi-  a tirtte.  The  sal»ni&jtdftr,  which  Francis 

rajs  turn  is  ahw  open  - worktul,  and  per-  the  First,  htu?  bbAySeu  for  eHihl.om,  is  seen 
forated  throughout  its  whttlg  length  by  a everywhere,  in  every  preliiitwi  irr  -shape, 
tube  abon r.  ;tn  inch  and.  .a-  half  in  dram-  tuid  • *vevy  I uidhe,  every*  framing,  every 
eter;  and  the  whole  thing  is  so  perfect-  eliimwey  pUice,  seems  to  have  cost  yeis.rs 
ly  yiojifetruclgd,  thy  ' of  labor;  :rg:; 

so  wejj  kept,  that  whew  from  thg  top  of  /"This  phenomenon  cwnhof  l»o .’itSfdifcitt* 
the  terfttce  a bul|etor A;pebMftis ’dragged"  ©d,"'  says  a historian, 1 ■Vdherw)^  than  hy; 
into  this  long  aiid  Harrow  diannel,  the  dallhig  ia  mind  the  wou«i©ri?U  fucilitv  oif 


buliet  or  phbble  r^iehes  the  - Mwt  .;$f  -Jotth  Ooujon,  Qe.whUt»  tH- 

h:<?iug  traversed  agipaec  ot  over  two  hitn-  km,  Je<m  CJousin.  and  I*ierre  Rontcins,  to 
d red  feet  . w^orri  tJirA©  works  were  confided,  or  hy 

■‘The  i»gehloua4»Vl>Osiuoa«>f  this  st-Jltw  supposing  that  these  able  sc/iiptorB  jtihtl 
case.'*1  »ay* Vhe  WeU-ki.iQi'fn  ai.vhite'Ct.  Blbi*-  pgstichky'  Jnelhpid$i  of  wbish  the  secret 
del,-  'deserves  the  bfsrlicti  praiAe  One-,  has  'hot.  conic  down  fo  o?,.  " 

•canpot  admire  tou  much  t)<fc  lightness  bf  I bul  rp<ku»  »;h  :ilf« 

its  arrangement,  the  bo  id  ness  its  CSech-  vrhok?  tjukeau  — tht*  dtiiing-hail  turned 

lion,, and  thg  dielier&ey  of  its  .ornatnents— a into  a lHud  df  tisdsenwi,  amt  it  slrepini? 
perfection  which  Hatmrmlm  and  bewilder*  ehaiubei*,  in  ?•;  inch  jbeie  is  & mofKUiHuvuyi 
one  kc  conceive  how  «q.  pk’tnreswpie-  a # bedsfesel ■■lift,  ti Volet  •■blkm-v;  utfet-gdi  to  v t«c. 
sign  could  ba  unsgiripd,  and  how  it,  could  Couite  tie  Chftryobrd b?  sum*  syrnpic  :,,.- 
h&va  been  carried  (tut- 'h  ...  «ws. _ ; ■■ ~"y 

The  poet  Alfred  tie  Vugtir  hiis  said,  jjiorit  ar-Moi.tr  IiufKlr-MJ  and  forty -four 
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have  admirably  served  all  the  romantic 
adventures  of  the  world,  even  though 
the  kings  of  France  had  chosen  to  intro- 
duce therein  an  element  of  mystery  not  at 
all  required  by  the  social  habits  of  that 
time. 

III.— AMBOISE. 

The  next  day  we  were  borne  by  rail  to 
Amboise. 

The  superb  mansion  of  the  ancient 
barons  of  Amboise  is  situated  six  leagues 
from  Tours,  on  the  summit  of  a rock  com- 
manding the  Loire,  and  where  can  be  de- 
scried the  most  admirable  horizons  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

From  the  tops  of  the  two  immense 
towers  strengthening  the  flanks  of  the 
main  building  the  eye  takes  in  the  slopes 
of  Limeray,  Pocay,  Nazelles,  and  Noizay, 
all  covered  with  clunks  of  verdure  and 
charming  villas — in  a word,  the  whole  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  fertile  part  of 
Touraine,  which  has  long  been  called  the 
garden  of  France. 

The  foundation  of  Amboise  is  ascribed 
to  Julius  Caesar,  but  according  to  an  old 
tradition  the  origin  of  this  curious  monu- 
ment might  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  the  ancient  Druids.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Romans  had  a fortified 
camp  here,  the  remains  of  which  are  easi- 
ly distinguished,  especially  two  of  those 
vast  subterranean  vaults  of  peculiar  con- 
struction which  are  to  be  found  in  certain 
parts  of  France,  and  which  are  known  as 
the  granaries  of  Caesar. 

During  several  centuries  the  castle  was 
the  property  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Amboise.  It  was  confiscated  by  Charles 
the  Seventh  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Louis  of  Amboise  against 
George  de  Latr^mouille,  the  king's  favor- 
ite, and  from  that  epoch  it  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 

It  was  therefore  under  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth that  the  chateau  became  the  scene  of 
a brilliant  series  of  royal  festivals  and  his- 
torical deeds.  The  fortress  which  had 
seen  Caesar,  Clovis,  the  counts  of  Anjou, 
the  lords  of  Amboise,  was  transformed 
into  a sumptuous  palace  to  receive  the 
new  masters  of  ancient  Gaul,  from  Louis 
the  Eleventh  to  Francis  the  First,  from 
Anne  of  Brittany  to  the  fair  and  ill- 
starred  Mary  Stuart,  whose  poetic  and 
legendary  memory  survives  beyond  all 
others  in  the  shadow  of  these  venerable 
walls. 

As  I paced  the  terrace  which  bears  her 


name,  I fancied  I saw  that  young  and 
beautiful  princess,  a widow  at  seventeen, 
to  whom  the  future  reserved  so  fatal  a 
destiny,  bending  over  the  balustrade  on 
the  eve  of  her  departure  for  Scotland,  and 
repeating  over  and  over,  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  landscape  which  I myself  was 
contemplating: 

“ Adieu , plaisant  pays  de  France  ! 

O ma  pah  ie 
Iai  plus  cherie , 

Qui  a nourri  ma  jeune  enfance. 

Adieu , France  / adieu , mes  beaux  jours  / 

La  nef  gui  dejoint  mes  amours 
LPa  cy  de  mot  que  la  moitie  ; 
line  part  te  rcste , die  cst  iienne  ; 

Je  la  fie  d ton  arnilie 

Pour  que  de  Vautre  il  te  souvienne  !” 

The  above  verses,  written  by  Mary  her- 
self on  the  day  of  her  departure  from  Am- 
boise, have  been  translated  into  English 
as  follows: 

M Farewell  to  thee,  thou  pleasant  shore, 

The  loved,  the  cherished  home  to  me 
Of  infant  joy,  a dream  that's  o'er. 

‘Farewell,  dear  France!  farewell  to  thee! 

11  The  sail  that  ivafts  me  bears  away 
From  thee  but  half  my  soul  alone; 

Its  fellow-half  will  fondly  stay, 

And  back  to  thee  has  faithful  flown. 

“I  trust  it  to  thy  gentle  care; 

For  all  that  here  remains  with  me 
Lives  but  to  think  of  all  that’s  there, 

To  love  and  to  remember  thee !” 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  who  usually  re- 
sided at  Plessis-les-Tours,  made  frequent 
visits  to  Amboise.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  church  of  the  chateau  under  the 
dedication  of  St.  Michael,  where  later,  on 
the  1st  of  August,  1469,  he  founded  the 
royal  order  of  knighthood  which  bears 
the  same  name. 

It  was  at  Amboise  that  the  suspicious 
monarch,  who,  following  the  example  of 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  had  established  in 
the  walls  and  ceilings  a vast  combination 
of  acoustic  tubes,  discovered  the  treason 
of  his  minister  Cardinal  Ballue,  who  had 
sold  state  secrets  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Charles  the  Bold. 

It  was  a stupendous  punishment  to 
which  he  was  condemned.  The  minister 
spent  eleven  years  confined  in  an  iron 
cage— a species  of  torture  employed  more 
than  once  by  the  terrible  persecutor  of 
the  nobility.  Those  horrible  cages,  too 
low  to  allow  of  the  prisoner  standing 
upright,  and  too  narrow  to  admit  of  his 
lying  down,  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  cardinal  himself  to  serve 
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the  vengeance  of 
his  master  ; but 
there  is  no  doubt 
now  that  these  en- 
gines of  torture 
were  used  in  Asia 
at  the  beginning 
of  the  same  cen- 
tury, for  the  sav- 
age Mogul  con 
queror  Tamerlane 
had  applied  them 
to  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople, 
Bajazet  the  First 
made  prisoner  by 
him  at  the  battle 
of  Aneyra  in  1401. 

Amboise  was  a 
royal  residence, but 
also  might  have 
been  called  a pris- 
on, Queen  Char- 
lotte of  Savoie,  us 
well  as  the  Dau- 
phin, were  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  it. 

The  visitor  is 
shown  the  cham- 
ber where  the  un- 
fortunate queen 
died  only  a few 
months  after  the 
decease  of  her  hus- 
band. It  was  there 
that  Charles  the 
Eighth  first  saw 
the  light,  and  to 
him  are  due  the 
most  remarkable 
works  that  Am- 
boise offers  to  pub 
lie  admiration.  Un- 
fortunately a fatal 
accident  interrupt- 
ed these  improve- 
ments. One  dav, 
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scene  of  another  very  dramatic  incident; 
not  followed,  however,  by  the  same  pain- 
ful consequences. 

Francis  the  First  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  chase.  On  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Due  de  Lorraine  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier  he  ordered  an 
enormous  boar,  which  the  huntsmen  had 
taken  alive,  to  be  brought  into  one  of  the 
interior  courts  of  the  castle.  The  animal 
was  to  be  goaded,  pursued,  and  despatched 
for  the  amusement  of  the  ladies.  Infuri- 
ated by  the  cries  and  the  attacks  of  the 
whippers-in,  the  boar,  with  eye  inflamed 
and  bristles  erect,  made  a sudden  charge 
on  the  door  of  a stairway,  burst  it  open 
with  one  stroke  of  his  snout,  and  ascend- 
ed the  steps.  The  wild  beast  was  on  the 
point  of  penetrating  into  the  apartment, 
the  entrauce  of  which  was  closed  only  by 
a velvet  curtain,  when  the  king,  rushing 
out  of  the  hall  where  the  frightened  ladies 
were  pressing  around  the  queen,  and  push- 
ing away  the  officers  who  attempted  to 
bar  his  passage,  made  for  the  furious 
monster,  avoided  its  first  onset,  and  with 
the  vigor  and  skill  of  a professional  ath- 
lete, he  buried  his  sword  in  its  body,  and 
the  brute  fell  dying  on  the  floor. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  Chateau 
of  Amboise  a pair  of  colossal  horns,  said 
to  have  been  those  of  a stag  killed  by  the 
mighty  St.  Hubert,  patron  of  huntsmen. 
These  horns  are  of  such  extraordinary 
size  that  they  have  always  been  a puzzle 
to  naturalists.  No  traces  can  be  seen 
which  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
trophy  is  artificial,  and  yet  no  one  can 
admit  that  an  animal  of  such  dimensions 
could  ever  have  existed.  Some  people 
pretend  that  the  problem  has  been  solved 
in  favor  of  the  former  hypothesis,  but  still 
no  vestige  of  handiwork  is  visible,  and  the 
questiou  remains  in  abeyance. 

On  the  death  of  Francis  the  First,  the 
pleasant  sounds  of  festival  and  revelry 
were  soon  succeeded  by  cries  of  alarm. 
Francis  the  Second  and  Mary  Stuart  ar- 
rived at  Amboise  to  take  refuge  from  the 
intrigues  of  parties.  The  plot  known  in 
history  as  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise 
broke  out  in  1560. 

This  plot,  hatched  against  the  power  of 
the  Guises,  was  averted, as  is  well  known. 
The  conspirators  were  attacked,  surround- 
ed, massacred.  Even  those  who  surren- 
dered did  not  escape.  They  were  hanged 
to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  with  the 
body  of  their  leader,  killed  by  an  arrow 


from  a cross-bow.  Over  four  hundred  of 
the  conspirators  perished. 

Dating  from  this  epoch,  the  Chateau  of 
Amboise  was  abandoned  as  a royal  resi- 
dence. It  became  a state  prison,  in  which 
were  successively  confined  the  princes 
whose  lives  were  spared  at  the  Congress 
of  Blois ; the  Superintendent  La  Vienville ; 
Caesar,  Duke  of  Vendome,  and  his  brother 
Alexander,  Grand  Prior  of  France— both 
natural  sons  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; Fou- 
quet,  Lauzun,  and  hundreds  of  suspects 
under  the  Reign  of  Terror;  and,  in  later 
times,  the  famous  Ameer  Abd-el-Kader, 
to  whom  Napoleon  the  Third  restored  his 
liberty  on  mounting  the  throne  in  1852. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  colossal 
monument,  which  has  been  the  silent  wit- 
ness of  so  many  important  events,  and 
will  brave  time  and  the  ravages  of  men 
for  many  a century  to  come — this  mass 
of  dungeons  and  towers,  of  walls  and 
ditches,  of  vaults  and  counter-forts,  of 
roofs  and  lofts,  these  battlemented  ter- 
races, these  balconied  watch-towers,  these 
machicolated  casements,  these  arcades, 
porticos,  colonnades,  endless  corridors, 
subterranean  galleries,  blackholes,  oubli- 
ettes— all  heaped  together,  as  it  were,  and 
thrown  p^lemele,  but  in  harmonious  dis- 
order, presenting  a most  striking  and 
magnificent  ensemble . These  things  can- 
not be  described;  they  must  be  seen. 

Chambord  is  more  elegant,  more  state- 
ly, more  homogeneous,  as  a whole.  It  is 
the  execution  of  a preconceived  idea  and 
plan.  Blois,  owing  to  periodical  demoli- 
tions and  the  effect  of  relatively  recent 
additions,  has  taken  on  a pacific  aspect;  it 
has  been  almost  modernized.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  Amboise,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  embellishments  of  successive  centu- 
ries, has  preserved  its  warrior  look,  its 
powerful  and  martial  mien,  its  stamp 
of  ancient  feudalism.  We  still  catch 
glimpses  of  the  coat  of  mail  under  the 
velvet  doublet. 

In  a word,  Chambord  is  more  impressive 
by  the  marvellous  beauty  of  its  architect- 
ure; Blois,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  histori- 
cal associations;  Amboise,  by  its  site  and 
the  picturesque n ess  of  its  general  effect. 

Chambord  is  more  handsome,  Blois  more 
interesting,  Amboise  more  remarkable  by 
its  originality. 

The  three  are  among  the  most  salient 
monuments  of  Europe,  deserving  to  be 
better  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
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rilHE  only  authorities  for  the  events 
X which  took  place  in  Britain  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  are  Gildas 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  There 
.are  other  writers — Ethel  werd,  for  instance, 
who  copied  the  Chronicle,  and  adds  no- 
thing; Nennius,  whose  work,  edited  by 
one  Mark  the  Hermit,  in  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, was  found  in  the  Vatican.  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1819,  in  the  original  Latin,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Gunn.  Nennius  gives  a 
brief  account  of  King  Arthur  and  his  ex- 
ploits, but  he  affords  little  or  no  informa- 
tion that  is  of  use  to  us.  The  work  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester  is  extremely  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  topography;  it  is 
also  interesting  as  the  work  of  the  first 
English  antiquary.  But  he  belonged  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  added  no- 
thing to  the  history,  of  which  he  knew 
no  more  than  we  ourselves  can  discover. 
The  book  named  after  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth is  not  worth  a moment’s  serious 
consideration.  In  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical 
History  passages  may  be  found  which 
throw  side  lights  on  this  period,  but  they 
are  few. 

St.  Gildas,  called  Badonicus,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  born  about  the  year  520,  in 
Wales.  He  wrote  about  the  year  560, 
and  is  therefore  contemporary  with  the 
events  of  which  he  speaks.  His  book 
contains  a vast  quantity  of  rhetoric  to  a 
very  small  amount  of  history.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  he  wfas  called  by  his  ad- 
miring fellow-monks,  in  his  lifetime.  Sa- 
piens— the  Sage  or  Sapient.  Perhaps  in 
order  to  live  up  to  this  designation,  he  was 
fain  to  regard  himself  with  so  much  re- 
spect as  to  assume  the  garb  and  language 
of  a prophet,  and,  with  what  he  thought 
prophetic  force,  which  we  now  perceive  to 
be  ecclesiastical  inflation  and  exaggera- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  admonish  princes 
and  people  of  their  sins.  Every  age,  to 
the  ecclesiastical  prophet,  as  to  the  secu- 
lar satirist,  is  an  age  of  unbounded  prof- 
ligacy; of  vice  such  as  the  world  has  nev- 
er before  witnessed;  of  luxury  advanced 
to  heights  hitherto  untrodden  ; of  license, 
wantonness,  riot  unbridled  and  unparal- 
leled, insomuch  that  Jerusalem,  even  un- 
der the  soft  influences  of  Ahola  and  Aho- 
libah,  was  righteous  and  pure  in  compar- 
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ison.  No  doubt  Gildas  lived  in  a most 
trying  and  disappointing  time.  Things 
went  wrong,  and  things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  His  own  people  w ere  defeated  and 
driven  continually  wrestward;  they  could 
not  even  hold  together  and  fight  side  by 
side  against  the  common  enemy  ; religion 
wras  forgotten  in  the  fierce  struggles  for 
life,  and  in  the  fiercer  civil  dissensions; 
Saxon,  Angle,  or  Jute,  all  were  alike  in 
that  none  had  any  reverence  for  priest 
or  for  Church;  the  worst  passions  w^ere 
aroused.  Yet  one  cannot  but  think  that 
a lower  note  might  have  been  struck  with 
greater  advantage;  and  now  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  learn  how  far  the  prophet’s  ad- 
monitions brought  repentance  to  the  kings, 
one  regrets  that  a simple  statement  of  the 
events  in  chronological  order  as  they  oc- 
curred was  not  thought  necessary  to  com- 
plete a historical  work.  Would  you  hear 
howr  the  Sapient  addresses  kings?  Lis- 
ten! He  is  admonishing  for  his  good 
the  King  of  North  Wales,  Cuneglass  by 
name: 

4 k Thou  too,  Cuneglass,  why  art  thou 
fallen  into  the  filth  of  thy  former  naugh- 
tiness? Yea,  since  the  first  spring  of  thy 
tender  youth,  thou  bear,  thou  rider  and 
ruler  of  many,  and  guider  of  the  chariot 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  bear,  thou 
contemner  of  God,  and  vilifier  of  his  or- 
der! Thou  tawny  butcher!  Why,  be- 
sides thine  other  innumerable  backslid- 
ings,  having  thrown  out  of  doors  thy  wrife, 
dost  thou,  against  the  apostle’s  express 
prohibition,  esteem  her  detestable  sister, 
who  had  vowred  unto  God  everlasting 
conti  n ency,  as  the  very  flower  of  the  ce- 
lestial nymphs?” 

In  similar  gentle  strains  he  approaches 
the  sins  of  other  kings. 

This  kind  of  language  sometimes  leads 
to  contradictions.  Thus  in  one  sentence 
the  Sapient  speaks  of  his  countrymen  as 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
in  another  he  tells  how  the  flower  of  the 
British  youth  wTent  off  to  fight  for  Maxi- 
mus. 

As  regards  the  alleged  luxury  of  the 
time,  the  monk  wrote  from  a dismal  cell, 
very  likely  wattled,  draughty,  and  cold; 
his  food  was  poor  and  scanty;  his  bed  was 
hard;  life  to  him  was  mere  endurance. 

The  roasted  meats,  the  soft  pillows  and 
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cushions,  the  heated  rooms,  of  the  better 
sort,  seemed  wicked  luxury,  especially 
when  he  thought  of  the  conquering  Saxon 
and  his  ruined  country.  Of  course  in  every 
age  the  wealthy  will  surround  themselves 
with  whatever  comforts  can  be  procured. 
We  are  in  these  days,  for  instance,  ad- 
vanced to  an  inconceivable  height  of  lux- 
ury. One  would  like  to  invite  the  luxuri- 
ous Cuneglass  to  spend  a day  or  two  with 
a young  man  of  the  present  day.  Those 
who  were  neither  rich  nor  free  lived  hard- 
ly, as  they  do  to  this  day ; those  who  were 
young  and  strong,  even  though  they  were 
not  perhaps  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
easily  learned  how  to  use  them,  and  when 
it  came  to  victory  or  death,  they  soon  re- 
covered the  old  British  spirit.  This  is  not 
<he  place,  otherwise  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  show  what  a long  and  gallant  stand 
was  made  by  these  people,  whom  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  cowardly  and  luxurious — 
these  ancestors  of  the  gallant  Welsh.  It 
is  manifest  that  a period  of  two  hundred 
years  and  more  of  peace  almost  profound, 
their  frontiers  and  their  coasts  guarded 
for  them  by  the  legions  of  Rome,  must 
have  lowered  the  British  spirit.  But  they 
quickly  recovered.  The  Arthurian  epic, 
it  is  certain,  has  some  foundation  in  fact, 
and  perhaps  poor  King  Cuneglass  him- 
self, the  bear  and  butcher,  wielded  a val- 
iant sword. 

The  Britons  were,  it  is  quite  certain, 
prone  to  internal  dissensions,  which  great- 
ly assisted  their  defeat  and  conquest.  But 
they  had  one  bond  of  union.  Their  ene- 
mies were  pagan ; they  were  Christian. 
Gildas  addresses  a nation  of  Christians, 
not  a Church  planted  among  idolaters. 
Christian  symbols  and  emblems  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  site  of  Roman  towns, 
not,  it  is  true,  in  large  quantities,  but 
they  are  found;  while,  though  pagan 
altars  have  been  found,  and  pagan 
emblems  and  statuettes  of  gods,  there 
are  no  ruins  anywhere  in  Britain,  ex- 
cept at  Bath,  of  Roman  temples.  Their 
faith,  like  the  Catholicism  of  the  Irish, 
was  their  national  symbol.  It  separated 
them  broadly  from  their  enemies;  it  gave 
them  contempt  for  barbarians.  The  faith 
therefore  flourished  with  great  strength 
and  vigor.  The  popular  Christianity  was. 
doubtless,  a very  mixed  kind  of  creed.  As 
in  southern  Italy  among  the  peasants 
there  linger  to  this  day  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  superstitions  of  paganism  which 
the  people  call  the  old  faith,  so  in  Britain 


there  lingered  among  the  people  ceremo- 
nies and  beliefs  which  the  Church  vainly 
tried  to  suppress,  or  craftily  changed  into 
Christian  observances.  Such  things  lin- 
ger still  in  Wales,  though  the  traveller 
observes  them  not.  Iu  the  same  way,  the 
folk-lore  of  our  own  towns  and  our  own 
villages  is  still  largely  composed  of  the  be- 
liefs and  superstitions  inherited  from  our 
old  English— not  British — ancestors.  In 
times  of  religious  revolution  the  common 
folk  change  the  name  of  their  god,  but 
not  his  nature  or  his  attributes.  Apollo 
becomes  the  Christ,  but  in  the  minds  of 
the  Italian  peasants  he  remains  the  old 
Apollo.  The  great  sun-god,  worshipped 
under  so  many  names  and  with  so  many 
attributes,  remains  in  the  hearts  of  rustics 
long,  long  centuries  after  mass  lias  been 
said  and  the  host  has  been  elevated.  Nay, 
it  has  even  been  said  that  the  mass  itself 
is  an  adaptation  of  pagan  ritual  to  Chris- 
tian worship.  But  the  people,  whatever 
their  old  beliefs,  called  themselves  Chris- 
tian, and  that  one  fact  enabled  them  to 
forget  their  jealousies  and  quarrels  in 
times  of  emergency,  and  sometimes  to  act 
together.  They  were  Christian;  their  en- 
emies were  pagan.  It  is  significant  that 
in  one  passage  Gildas — who  is  quoted  by 
Bede— reproaches  them  for  not  converting 
their  conquerors,  among  whom  they  lived. 
This  proves,  if  the  fact  wanted  proof,  (1) 
that  the  Britons  were  not  exterminated 
by  their  conquerors;  (2)  that  they  were 
allowed  to  continue  unmolested  in  their 
own  religion;  and  (3)  that  they  kept  it  to 
themselves  as  a possession  of  their  own 
nation,  and  a consolation  in  disaster,  and 
a mark  of  superiority  and  dignity. 

One  tiling  is  quite  clear,  that  when 
the  Roman  legions  finally  withdrew,  the 
Britons  were  left  thoroughly  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  if  they  could  not  fight 
they  must  perish.  They  understood  once 
more  the  great  law  of  humanity  in  all 
ages,  that  those  who  would  enjoy  in  peace 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  in  war.  They 
fought,  therefore,  valiantly;  yet  not  so 
valiantly  as  the  stronger  race  which 
came  to  drive  them  out. 

In  particular,  however,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  fate  of  Augusta.  Let  us  first 
endeavor  to  lay  down  the  facts.  They 
are  to  be  drawn  from  two  sources:  the 
first  from  the  meagre  notes  of  the  histori- 
ans: the  second  from  topographical  and 
geographical  considerations.  The  latter 
have  never  yet  been  fully  presented,  and 
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I believe  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
by  comparing  the  double  set  of  facts  will 
be  accepted  as  irresistible. 

The  following  are  the  facts  related  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle: 

A.D.  443. — This  year  the  Britons  sent  over 
sea  to  Home,  and  begged  for  help  against 
the  Piets ; but  they  had  none,  because  they 
were  themselves  warring  against  Attila,  King 
of  t he  Huns.  And*  then  they  sent  to  the 
Angles,  and  entreated  the  like  of  the  Ethelings 
of  the  Angles. 

A.D.  440. — Heugist  aud  Horsa,  invited  by 
Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  landed  in  Brit- 
ain on  the  shore  called  Wippidsfleet  (Ebbs- 
fleet  ?),  at  first  in  aid  of  the  Britons,  but  after- 
ward they  fought  against  them.  King  Vor- 
tigern gave  them  land  in  the  southeast  of  this 
conut ry  on  condition  that  they  should  fight 
against  the  Piets.  Then  they  fought  against 
the  Piets,  and  had  the  victory  wheresoever 
they  came.  Then  they  sent  to  the  Angles, 
desired  a larger  force  to  be  sent,  and  caused 
them  to  be  told  the  worthlessness  of  the  Brit- 
ons and  the  excellence  of  the  laud.  Theu 
they  soon  sent  thither  a larger  force  in 
aid  of  the  others.  At  that  time  came  men 
from  three  tribes  in  Germany — from  the  Old 
Saxons,  from  the  Angles,  and  from  the  Jutes. 
From  the  Jutes  came  the  Kentish  men  aud  the 
Wighfcwarians,  that  is,  the  tribe  which  now 
dwells  in  Wight,  and  that  race  among  the 
West  Saxons  which  is  still  called  the  race  of 
Jutes.  From  the  Old  Saxons  came  the  men  of 
Essex  and  Sussex  and  Wessex.  From  Anglia, 
which  lias  ever  since  remained  waste,  betwixt 
the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  came  the  men  of  East 
Anglia,  Middle  Anglia,  Mercia,  aud  all  Nor- 
thumbria. 

A.D.  455. — This  year  Hengist  and  Horsa 
fought  against  King  Vortigern  at  the  place 
called  Egelsthrep  (Aylesford),  and  his  brother 
Horsa  was  slain,  and  after  that  Hengist  ob- 
tained the  kingdom,  and  Esc,  his  son. 

A.D.  456. — This  year  Heugist  and  Esc  slew 
four  troops  of  Britons  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword  in  the  place  which  is  named  Crecgau- 
ford  (Cray ford). 

A.D.  457. — This  year  Hengist  aud  Esc  his 
son  fought  against  the  Britons  at  a place  call- 
ed Crecganford,  and  there  slew  4000  men.  And 
the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  aud  in  great 
terror  fled  to  London 

A.D.  465. — This  year  Hengist  and  Esc  fought 
against  the  Welsh  near  Wippidsfleet, and  there 
slew  twelve  Welsh  ealdermen,  and  one  of  their 
own  thanes  was  slain  there,  whose  name  was 
Wippid. 

A.D.  473. — This  year  Hengist  and  .Esc  fought 
against  the  Welsh,  and  took  spoils  innumera- 
ble; and  the  Welsh  tied  from  the  Angles  like 
fire. 

A.D.  477. — This  year  Ella  and  his  three  sons, 
Cymen  and  Wleinciug  and  Cissa,  came  to  the 
land  of  Britain  with  their  ships  at  a place 


called  Cymenes-ora,  aud  there  slew  many  Welsh, 
and  some  they  drove  in  flight  into  the  wood 
that  is  named  Amlreds-lea.  (Probably  the 
lauding  w as  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.) 

A.D.  465. — This  year  Ella  lbngbt  against  the 
Welsh  near  the  bank  of  Mearcnedsburn. 

A.D.  491. — This  year  Ella  and  Cissa  be- 
sieged Andredscester  (Pevensey),  and  slew  all 
that  dwelt  thereiu,  so  that  not  a single  Briton 
was  left. 

A.D.  495. — This  year  two  ealdermen  came  to 
Britain,  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  son,  with  five 
ships,  at  the  place  which  is  called  Cerdics- 
ore  (probably  Calshot  Castle,  on  Southampton 
Water),  and  Stuf  and  Whitgar  fought  against 
the  Britons  and  put  them  to  flight. 

A.D.  519. — This  year  Cerdic  and  Cynric  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons;  aud 
the  same  year  they  fought  against  the  Britons 
where  it  is  now  named  Cerdics-ford  (Charford 
on  the  Avon,  near  Fordingbridge),  and  from 
that  time  forth  the  royal  offspring  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

A.D.  527. — This  year  Cerdic  and  Cynric 
fought  against  the  Britons  at  the  place  called 
Cerdics-lea. 

A.D.  530. — This  year  Cerdic  and  Cynric  con- 
quered the  Island  of  Wight,  and  slew  many 
men  at  Whit-garas-byrg  (Carisbrooke,  Ifcle  of 
Wight). 

A.D.  547. — This  year  Ida  began  to  reign, 
from  whom  came  the  royal  race  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  now  vir- 
tually completed.  There  was  fighting  at 
Old  Sarum  in  552;  at  Banbury  in  556;  at 
Bedford,  at  Aylesbury,  and  at  Benson,  in 
the  year  571.  One  would  judge  this  to  be 
the  last  sortie  made  by  the  Welsh  who  had 
been  driven  into  the  fens.  In  the  year  577 
three  important  places  in  the  west  were 
taken — Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Cirencester. 
In  584  there  was  fighting  at  Fethan-lea 
(Frethern?),  when  the  victor  took  many 
towns  and  spoils  innumerable;  44 and 
wrathful  he  thence  returned  to  his  own.” 
As  late  as  596  we  hear  that  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  fought  and  contended  in- 
cessantly against  either  the  Angles  (his 
own  cousins),  or  the  Welsh,  or  the  Piets, 
or  the  Scots;  and  in  607  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Chester,  in  which  “num- 
berless” Welsh  were  slain,  including  two 
hundred  priests  who  had  come  to  pray  for 
victory. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  took  a long  time  to 
effect — not  less,  indeed,  than  two  hundred 
years.  First,  Kent,  with  Surrey,  fell; 
next,  Sussex — both  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  Early  in  the  sixth  century 
the  West  Saxons  conquered  the  country 
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covered  by  Hampshire,  a part  of  Surrey 
and  Dorsetshire;  next,  Essex  fell;  and 
there  was  stubborn  fighting  for  many 
years  in  the  country  beyond  the  great 
Middlesex  Forest.  The  conquest  of  the 
North  concerns  us  little,  save  that  it 
drew  off  some  of  those  who  were  fighting 
in  what  after  ward  became  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.  I desire  to  note  here  only  the 
surroundings  of  London, and  to  mark  how 
by  successive  steps  of  the  invaders’  march 
it  was  gradually  cut  off,  bit  by  bit,  from 
the  surrounding  country.  When  Kent 
fell,  the  bridge  gate  was  closed,  and  the 
roads  south,  southwest,  and  southeast 
were  blocked;  at  the  fall  of  Essex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk,  the  eastern  gate  was 
closed.  When  Wessex  was  an  establish- 
ed kingdom,  the  river  high  way  was  closed ; 
there  remained  only  the  western  gate, and 
that,  during  the  whole  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, led  out  into  a country  perpetually 
desolated  and  destroyed  by  war,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  no 
communication  whatever  was  possible 
between  London  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, unless  the  people  made  a sortie  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy. 

Observe,  however,  that  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  capture  of  London 
in  the  Chronicle.  Other  and  less  impor- 
tant towns  are  mentioned.  Anderida  or 
Pevensey,  Aquae  Solis  or  Bath,  Gloucester, 
Chester,  and  many  others;  but  of  London 
there  is  no  mention.  Consider.  London, 
though  not  much  greater  than  other  cit- 
ies in  the  country — York,  Verulam,  Lin- 
coln, Colchester,  for  instance — was  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  port  of  the  country. 
We  need  not  bring  modern  ideas  to  bear 
when  we  read  of  the  vast  trade,  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  merchants,  and  so 
forth.  Roman  London  was  not  modern 
Liverpool.  Its  bulk  of  trade  was  quite 
insignificant  compared  with  that  of  the 
present.  When  we  begin  to  understand 
mediaeval  trade  this  will  become  appar- 
ent. Still,  a vigorous  and  flourishing 
place,  and  the  chief  port  of  the  country. 
Why,  therefore,  does  the  Chronicle  abso- 
lutely pass  over  so  great  an  event  as  the 
taking  of  London  ? 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  history.  Let 
us  consider  next  the  evidence  of  topogra- 
phy. We  shall  understand  what  hap- 
pened in  London  when  we  realize  the 
exceptional  position  of  London  and  the 
dangers  to  which  the  city  in  time  of  civil 
war  was  necessarily  exposed. 


Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  all 
things— to  the  lay  of  the  land  in  which 
London  was  planted.  The  reader,  if  he 
will  consult  that  very  admirable  book, 
Loftie's  History  of  London , will  find  a 
most  instructive  map.  It  shows  the  ter- 
rain before  the  city  was  built  at  all.  The 
river  Thames,  between  Mortlake  on  the 
west  and  Blackwall  on  the  east,  pursued 
a serpentine  way,  in  tl^e  midst  of  marshes 
stretching  north  and  south.  There  were 
marshes  all  the  way.  At  spring  tides 
and  at  all  tides  a little  above  the  common 
these  marshes  were  under  water;  they 
were  always  swampy  and  covered  with 
ponds;  half  a dozen  tributary  brooks 
flowed  into  them  and  were  lost  in  them. 
They  varied  greatly  in  breadth, being  gen- 
erally much  broader  on  the  south  side 
than  on  the  north.  On  this  side  the 
higher  land  rose  up  suddenly  in  a cliff  or 
steep  hill  from  twenty  to  five-and- thirty 
feet  in  height.  This  cliff,  followed  from 
the  east,  approached  the  river,  touched  it 
at  one  point  and  then  receded  again  as  it 
went  westward.  This  point,  where  the 
cliff  overhung  the  river,  was  the  only 
place  wdiere  the  city  could  have  been 
founded. 

I call  it  a point,  but  it  consisted  of  two 
hillocks,  each  about  thirty-five  feet  high, 
standing  on  either  side  the  little  stream 
of  Walbrook,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Thames.  On  one  of  these  hills,  probably 
that  on  the  west,  was  a small  fortress  of 
the  Britons,  constructed  after  the  well- 
known  fashion  of  hill  forts,  numberless 
examples  of  which  remain  scattered  about 
the  country.  On  the  other  hillock  the 
Roman  city  was  first  commenced. 

Here  wras  the  beginning  of  the  city ; here 
was  instituted  very  early  a ferry  over  the 
river.  On  the  eastern  hill  the  Romans 
built  their  forum  and  basilica,  with  the 
offices  and  official  houses  and  quarters. 
When  foreign  trade  began  to  increase,  the 
merchants  were  obliged  to  spread  them- 
selves along  the  bank;  they  built  quays 
and  river  walls  to  keep  out  the  water,  and 
the  city  extended  laterally  to  east  and 
west,  just  as  far  as  was  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  trade;  that  is, not  farther  than 
Fleet  River  on  the  wrest,  and  the  present 
site  of  the  Tower  on  the  east.  It  then 
began  to  spread  north  wal’d,  but  slowly, 
because  a mile  of  riverfront  can  accommo- 
date a great  working  population.  When 
the  city  W’all  was  built,  about  the  year 
360,  the  town  had  already  run  out  in  villas 
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and  gardens  as  far  as  that  wall.  Outside 
the  wall  there  was  nothing  at  all,  unless 
one  may  count  a few  scattered  villas  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  There  was  as 
yet  no  Westminster,  but  in  its  place  a 
broad  and  marshy  heath  spread  over  the 
whole  area  now  covered  by  the  city  of 
Westminster,  Millbank,  St.  James's  Park, 
and  so  far  west  as  Fulham.  Beyond  the 
wall  on  the  north  lay  dreary, uncultivated 
plains,  covered  with  fens  and  swamps, 
stretching  from  the  walla  to  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  northern  hills, and  even  to  the 
foot  of  an  immense  forest,  as  yet  wholly 
untouched,  afterward  called  the  Middlesex 
Forest.  Fragments  of  this  forest  yet  re- 
main at  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Epping, 
and  Hainault.  In  a word,  all  through 
this  period,  and  for  long  after,  the  city  of 
London  had  an  immense  marsh  lying  on 
the  south ; another  on  the  west;  a third  on 
the  east;  while  on  the  north  there  stretch- 
ed a barren  swampy  moorland,  followed 
by  an  immense  impenetrable  forest.  Later 
on,  a portion  of  the  land  lying  on  the 
northwest,  where  is  now  Hoi  born,  was 
cleared  and  cultivated.  But  this  was 
later,  when  the  Roman  roads  which  led 
out  of  London  ran  high  and  broad  over 
the  marshes  and  the  moors  and  through 
the  forest  primeval.  Round  other  great 
towns  there  is  always  a broad  belt  of  cul- 
tivated ground  protected  by  the  wall  and 
the  garrison.  Here  the  people  grow  for 
their  own  use  their  grain  and  their  fruit, 
and  pasture  their  beasts  and  their  swine. 
London  had  no  such  home  farm.  The 
cattle  which  were  driven  daily  along  the 
roads  into  the  city  grazed  on  pastures  in 
Essex  farms  beyond  the  forest  and  the 
marshes  of  the  river  Lea;  the  corn  which 
filled  her  markets  came  down  the  river  in 
barges  from  the  inland  country.  All  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  daily  food  of 
the  city  were  brought  in  from  the  country 
round.  Should  these  supplies  be  cut  off, 
London  would  be  starved. 

These  supplies  were  very  large  indeed. 
We  may  set  aside  as  extravagant  the  talk 
of  a vast  and  multitudinous  throng  of 
people,  as  if  the  place  was  already  a kind 
of  Liverpool.  Augusta  never,  certainly, 
approached  the  importance  of  Massilia.  of 
Bordeaux,  of  Antioch,  of  Ephesus.  Nor 
was  Augusta  greater  than  other  English 
towns.  The  walls  of  York  enclose  as 
large  an  area  as  those  of  London.  The 
wall  of  Uriconium  enclosed  an  area  near- 
ly equal  to  that  of  London.  The  area  of 


Calleva  (Silchester),  a country  town  of 
no  great  importance,  is  nearly  half  as 
great  as  that  of  London.  But  it  was  a 
large  and  populous  city.  How  populous 
we  cannot  even  approximately  guess. 
Considering  the  extent  of  the  wall,  if  that 
affords  any  help,  we  find,  counting  the 
river  front,  that  the  wall  was  two  miles 
and  three-quarters  in  length.  This  is  a 
great  length  to  defend.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  town  when  walled  must 
have  con  taineda  population  strongenough 
to  defend  their  wall.  The  Romans  knew 
how  to  build  in  accordance  with  their 
wants  and  their  resources.  If  the  wall 
was  nearly  three  miles  long,  there  were  de- 
fenders in  proportion.  Now  could  so  great 
a length  be  intrusted  to  a force  less  than 
20,000?  The  defence  of  the  walls  of  Je- 
rusalem, which,  after  the  taking  of  the 
third  wall,  were  much  less  than  two  miles 
in  extent,  demanded  at  least  25,000  men, 
as  Titus  very  well  knew.  Now,  if  every 
able-bodied  man  in  London,  under  the  age 
of  five-and-fifty,  were  called  out  to  fight, 
the  population, on  the  assumption  of  20,000 
available  men,  would  be  about  70,000.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  London  citizens 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  could 
man  their  walls  with  only  10,000  men, 
they  would  have  a population  of  about 
35,000.  Now  the  daily  needs  of  a popula- 
tion of  only  35,000  are  very  considerable. 
We  of  modern  London  have,  it  is  true, 
to  supply  food  for  5,000,000,  but  the  brain 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  figures  and 
estimates  of  such  vastness.  One  can  bet- 
ter understand  those  which  have  to  do 
with  a population  of  30,000  or  40,000.  So 
much  bread,  so  much  meat,  so  much  wine, 
beer,  and  fruit.  Where  did  all  come  from  ? 
Nothing,  as  I have  said,  from  the  neigh- 
borhood; chiefly  from  Surrey  and  from 
Kent;  a great  deal  from  Essex;  and  the 
rest  from  the  country  up  the  river. 

London,  therefore,  with  a population  of 
not  less  than  35,000,  and  perhaps  upward 
of  70,000,  stood  in  the  midst  of  marshes— 
marshes  all  around  except  in  the  north, 
and  there  impenetrable  forest.  It  depend- 
ed wholly  for  its  supplies  upon  the  coun- 
try beyond. 

Again,  in  order  to  buy  these  supplies  it 
depended  upon  its  trade  of  import  and  ex- 
port. It  was  the  only  port  in  the  king- 
dom; it  received  the  hides,  the  iron,  and 
the  slaves,  and  embarked  them  in  the  for- 
eign keels ; it  received  the  silks,  the  spices, 
the  wines,  the  ecclesiastical  vestments,  and 
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all  the  articles  of  foreign  luxury,  and 
sent  them  about  the  country. 

But  this  important  place  changed  hands, 
somehow,  without  so  much  as  a mention 
from  the  contemporary  records:  while 
places  like  Bath,  Gloucester,  Cirencester, 
are  recorded  as  being  besieged  and  taken, 
no  word  is  said  of  London. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  siege  of 
London  was  not  followed  by  a massacre, 
as  at  Anderida,  and  that  there  was  no 
great  battle,  as  at  Chester,  but  that  the 
place  was  quietly  surrendered,  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  spared.  This  is  a thing 
absolutely  impossible  during  those  two 
centuries.  The  English  invader  did  not 
make  war  in  such  a manner.  If  he  at- 
tacked a town  and  took  it  by  assault,  he 
killed  everybody  who  did  not  run  away. 
When  he  pushed  out  his  invading  army  he 
killed  the  occupants  of  the  land,  unless, 
which  sometimes  happened,  they  killed 
him,  or,  as  more  often  happened,  they  ran 
away  to  the  woods  and  staid  there  till 
they  were  suffered  to  return.  But  of 
making  terms,  sparing  lives,  suffering 
people  to  remain  in  peaceful  occupation 
of  their  houses,  we  hear  nothing,  because 
such  a thing  never  happened.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  Angle,  Jute,  or  Saxon. 

Suppose,  however,  that  it  did  happen, 
suppose  that  after  that  great  rout  of 
Craysford  the  victorious  army  had  push- 
ed forward  and  taken  the  city,  or  had 
accepted  surrender  in  this  peaceful,  nine- 
teenth-century fashion,  so  entirely  con- 
trary to  their  received  aud  custom- 
ary method,  what  would  have  happened 
next? 

Well,  there  would  have  been  continuity 
of  occupation.  Most  certainly  and  with- 
out doubt  this  continuity  of  occupation 
would  have  been  proved  by  many  signs, 
tokens,  and  survivals.  For  instance,  the 
streets.  The  old  streets  would  have  re- 
mained in  their  former  positions;  had 
they  been  burned  down  they  would  have 
been  rebuilt  as  before.  Nothing  is  more 
conservative  and  slower  to  change  than 
an  old  street.  Where  it  is  first  laid  out, 
there  it  remains.  The  old  lanes,  which 
formerly  ran  between  gardens  and  at  the 
backs  of  houses,  are  still  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city;  in  their  names  the  history 
of  their  origin  remains.  In  Garlickhithe, 
Fvfoot  Lane,  Suffolk  Lane,  Tower  Royal, 
Size  Lane,  Old  Jewry,  the  Minories,  and 
in  a hundred  other  names  we  have  the 
identical  mediaeval  streets  with  the  identi- 


cal names  given  to  them  from  their  posi- 
tion and  their  associations;  and  thisthqugh 
fire  after  fire  has  burned  them  down,  and 
since  one  fire  at  least  destroyed  most  of 
them  at  a single  effort.  Again,  a Roman 
town  was  divided,  like  a modern  Ameri- 
can town,  into  square  blocks — insula*  (isl- 
ands) they  were  called.  Where  are  the 
insulce  of  London  ? There  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  London  a single  trace  of  the  Ro- 
man street, if  we  except  that  little  bit  call- 
ed after  the  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to 
a Roman  road. 

Again,  continuity  of  occupation  is  illus- 
trated by  tradition.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  traditions  of  the  past  to  die  out  if  the 
people  continue.  Nay,  if  the  conqueror 
makes  slaves  of  the  former  lords,  and  if 
they  remain  in  their  servitude  for  many 
generations,  yet  the  traditions  will  not 
die.  There  are  traditions  of  these  ancient 
times  among  the  Welsh,  but  among  the 
Londoners  there  are  none.  The  Romans 
— the  Roman  power — the  ferocity  of  Boa- 
dicea:  the  victorious  march  of  Theodosius; 
the  conversion  of  the  country;  the  now- 
forgotten  saints  and  martyrs  of  London 
— these  would  have  been  remembered  had 
there  been  continuity  of  occupation.  But 
not  a single  trace  remains. 

Or,  continuity  of  tenure  is  proved  by 
the  survival  of  customs.  What  Roman 
customs  were  ever  observed  in  London? 
There  is  not  a trace  of  any.  Consider, 
however,  the  ancient  customs  which  still 
linger  among  the  Tuscan,  the  Calabrian, 
and  the  Sicilian  peasants.  They  are  of 
very  old  origin ; they  belong  to  the  Roman 
time  and  earlier.  But  in  London  there 
has  never  been  a custom  or  an  observance 
in  the  leaat  degree  traceable  to  the  Roman 
period. 

Lastly,  continuity  of  tenure  is  illustra- 
ted by  the  names  of  the  people.  Now  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  names  found  in 
the  records  of  the  fourteenth  century  has 
been  made  by  Riley  in  his  Memorials  of 
London.  We  need  not  consider  the  sur- 
names, which  are  all  derived  from  occu- 
pation, or  place  of  birth,  or  some  physical 
peculiarity.  The  Christian  names  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Norman  origin  ; some  are 
Saxon;  none  are  Roman  or  British. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  some  that  the 
municipal  government  of  the  town  is  of 
Roman  origin.  If  that  were  so,  it  would 
be  through  the  interference  of  the  Church. 
But  it  is  not  so.  I believe  that  all  who 
have  considered  the  subject  have  now 
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acknowledged  that  the  municipal  institu- 
tions of  London  have  grown  out  of  the 
customs  of  the  English  conquerors. 

To  repeat,  because  this  is  very  impor- 
tant: When,  in  the  seventh  century,  we 
find  the  Saxons  in  possession  of  the  city, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  siege, 
attack,  capture,  or  surrender.  When, 
a little  later,  we  are  able  to  read  con- 
temporary history,  we  find  not  a single 
custom  or  law  due  to  the  survival  of 
British  customs.  We  find  the  courses  of 
the  old  streets  entirely  changed,  the  very 
memory  of  the  streets  swept  away;  not  a 
single  site  left  of  any  ancient  building. 
Everything  is  clean  gone.  Not  a voice, 
not  a legend,  not  a story,  not  a supersti- 
tion, remains  of  that  stately  Augusta.  It 
is  entirely  vanished,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind but  a wall. 

Lottie's  opinion  is  thus  summed  up 
( London , vol.  i.,  p.  54) : 

“Roman  evidences,  rather  negative,  it  is 
true,  than  positive,  show  that  the  East  Sax- 
ons found  Loudon  desolate,  with  broken  walls 
atid  a scanty  population,  if  any;  that  they  en- 
tered on  possession  with  no  great  feeling  of 
exultation,  after  no  great  military  feat  deserv- 
ing mention  in  these  Chronicles;  aud  that 
they  retained  it  only  just  so  long  as  the  more 
powerful  neighboring  kings  allowed  them. 
This  view  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  me 
to  account  for  the  few  facts  we  have.” 

And  that  great  antiquary  Guest  thinks 
that  good  reasons  may  be  given  for  the 
belief  that  London  for  a while  lay  deso- 
late and  uninhabited. 

The  evidence  seems  to  me  positive 
rather  than  negative,  aud  in  fact  conclu- 
sive. London,  I am  convinced,  must 
have  remained  for  a time  desolate  and 
empty. 

This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  Chron- 
icle of  Conquest  coupled  with  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies.  The  city  could  receive 
supplies  from  six  approaches.  One  of 
these,  called  afterward  Watling  Street, 
connected  the  city  with  the  north  and 
the  west ; it  entered  the  walls  at  wliat 
became  later  Newgate.  The  second  and 
third  entered  near  the  present  Bishops- 
gate.  One  of  these,  Ermyn  Street,  led 
to  the  northeast,  to  Norfolk,  the  great 
peninsula  with  fens  on  one  side  and  the 
ocean  on  two  other  sides;  the  other,  the 
Vicinal  Way,  brought  provisions  and 
merchandise  from  Essex,  then,  and  long 
afterward,  thought  to  be  the  garden  of 
England.  The  bridge  connected  the  city 


with  the  south,  while  the  river  itself 
was  the  highway  between  London  and 
the  world  w ithout,  and  London  and  the 
fertile  country  on  either  side  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Thames.  By  these  six 
ways  there  was  brought  into  the  city 
a continual  supply  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  all  its  luxuries.  Along  the 
roads  plodded  the  pack-horses  and  the 
heavy  grinding  carts;  the  oxen  and  the 
sheep  aud  the  pigs  were  driven  to  the 
market;  barges  floated  down  the  stream 
laden  with  flour  and  with  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  honey,  bacon,  beans,  and  lentils. 
And  up  the  river  there  sailed  with  every 
flood  the  ships  coming  to  exchange  their 
butts  of  wine,  their  bales  of  silk,  their 
boxes  of  spice,  for  iron,  skins,  and  slaves. 

In  this  way  London  was  fed  and  its 
people  kept  alive.  In  this  way  London 
has  always  been  fed.  The  moorland  and 
swamps  all  around  continued  far  down  in 
her  history.  Almost  in  the  memory  of 
man  there  were  standing  pools  at  Bank- 
side,  Lambeth,  and  Rotherhithe.  It  is 
not  two  hundred  years  since  Moorfields 
was  drained;  wild  fowl  were  shot  on 
the  low-lying  lands  of  Westminster  with- 
in the  present  century.  The  supplies 
came  from  without.  And  they  were  con- 
tinuous. It  was  impossible  to  keep  in 
store  more  provisions— and  those  only  of 
the  most  elementary  kind  — than  would 
last  for  a short  period.  There  may  have 
been  a city  granary,  but,  if  the  supplies 
were  cut  off,  how  long  would  its  contents 
feed  a population  of  60, OCX)? 

Four  points,  in  short,  must  be  clearly 
understood : 

(1)  London  was  a port  with  a great 
trade,  export  and  import.  To  carry  on 
this  trade  she  employed  a very  large  num- 
ber of  men — slaves  or  freemen. 

(2)  If  she  lost  her  trade,  her  merchants 
were  ruined,  and  her  people  lost  their 
work  and  tlieir  livelihood. 

(3)  The  lands  immediately  round  Lon- 
don— beneath  her  walls  — produced  no 
thing.  She  was  therefore  wholly  de- 
pendent on  supplies  from  without. 

(4)  If  these  supplies  failed,  she  was 
starved. 

Now  you  have  seen  the  testimony  of 
history.  The  port  of  London  closed  by 
the  ships  of  the  Kentish  and  the  Essex 
shores;  communications  with  the  country 
gradually  cut  off— first,  with  the  south, 
next  with  the  east,  then  by  the  river,  last- 
ly by  the  one  gate  which  still  stood  open, 
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but  led  only  into  a country  ravaged  by 
continual  war  and  overrun  by  an  enemy 
who  still  pushed  the  Britons  farther  west. 
There  was  no  longer  any  trade;  that,  in- 
deed,  began  to  languish  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century;  there  were  no  longer 
either  exports  or  imports.  When  there 
were  no  longer  any  supplies,  what  hap- 
pened? What  must  have  happened? 

Let  us  consider  the  history  from  a 
Londoner's  point  of  view.  The  Chronicle 
is  written  from  the  conqueror’s  view ; the 
prophecies  of  Gildas  take  the  ecclesiastical 
line  that  misfortunes  fall  upon  nations 
because  of  their  wickedness,  which  is  per- 
fectly true  if  their  wickedness  leads  them 
to  cowardly  surrender  or  flight,  but  not 
otherwise,  or  else  the  Saxons,  whose  wick- 
edness, if  you  come  to  look  at  it,  was  real- 
ly amazing,  would  themselves  have  been 
routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  smitten 
hip  and  thigh.  There  are  sins  and  sins. 
Those  which  do  not  corrupt  a nation’s 
valor  and  prudence  do  not  cause  a nation’s 
fall. 

This  is  what  the  man  of  London  saw, 
and  would  have  written,  had  he  given  a 
thought  to  posterity: 

“The  legions  left  us.  They  had  gone 
away  before,  but  returned  at  our  solicita- 
tions to  drive  back  the  Piets  and  Scots, 
who  overran  the  land  (but  reached  not 
the  walls  of  London).  This  done,  they 
went  away  for  good.  And  now,  indeed, 
we  understood  that  our  long  security  was 
over,  and  that  we  must  arise  and  defend 
ourselves, or  meet  with  the  fate  that  over- 
takes the  weak  and  cowardly.  They  put 
up  for  us  a wall  before  they  went  away, 
but  the  wall  availed  not  long.  No  walls 
are  of  any  avail  unless  there  be  valiant 
defenders  behind.  Then  the  enemy  once 
more  overran  the  country.  To  them  were 
joined  pirates  from  Ireland.  Thus  the 
land  of  Britain  seemed  given  over  to  de- 
struction, especially  in  the  north  and 
west.  Those  merchants  who  traded  with 
these  parts  were  now  driven  to  sore  straits, 
because  no  goods  came  to  them  from  their 
friends,  nor  were  those  who  were  once 
wealthy  able  to  purchase  any  more  the 
luxuries  which  had  formerly  been  their 
daily  food.  But  in  the  lands  east  and 
south, and  in  that  part  of  the  country  lying 
east  of  the  fenny  country,  the  people  were 
free  from  alarms  and  feared  nothing,  be- 
ing protected  by  the  sea  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  fens  on  the  other.  So  that  we  in 
London  looked  on  with  disquiet,  it  is  true, 


but  not  with  alarm.  Nay,  the  situation 
looked  hopeful  when  our  people,  recover- 
ing their  spirit,  drove  out  the  enemy,  and 
once  more  sat  down  to  cultivate  the  lands. 
For  a few  years  there  was  peace,  with 
plentiful  harvests  and  security.  Then 
our  trade  again  revived,  and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  of  corn,  hides,  iron,  and  tin 
which  was  brought  to  our  ports  and 
shipped  for  foreign  countries  that  the  old 
prosperity  of  Augusta  seemed  destined  to 
be  doubled  and  trebled.  Many  merchants 
there  were— wise  men  and  far-seeing— 
who  taught  that  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  respite  from  the  greed  and 
malice  of  our  enemies  to  imitate  the  Ro- 
mans, and  form  legions  of  our  own,  add- 
ing that  the  island  wanted  nothing  but 
security  to  become  a great  treasure-house 
or  garden,  producing  all  manner  of  fruit, 
grain,  and  cattle  for  the  maintenance  and 
enrichment  of  the  people.  This  counsel, 
however,  was  neglected. 

“Then  there  fell  upon  the  country  a 
plague  which  carried  off  an  immense 
number.  The  priests  said  that  the  plague, 
as  well  as  the  Piet  and  the  Scot,  came 
upon  us  as  a visitation  for  our  sins.  That 
may  be,  though  I believe  our  chief  and 
greatest  sin  was  that  of  foolishness  in  not 
providing  for  our  own  defence. 

“Now  we  had  long  been  troubled,  even 
when  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore 
guarded  our  coasts,  by  sudden  descent  of 
pirates  upon  our  shores.  These  devils, 
who  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
were  of  greater  stature  than  our  own 
people,  carried  swords  a yard  long  and 
round  wooden  shields  faced  with  leather. 
Some  of  them  also  had  girdle  daggers 
and  long  spears.  They  were  extremely 
valiant,  and  rushing  upon  their  foes  with 
shouts,  generally  bore  them  down  and 
made  them  run.  They  seemed  to  know, 
being  guided  by  the  Evil  One,  what  places 
were  least  defended,  and  therefore  most 
open  to  attack.  Hither  would  they  steer 
their  keels,  and  landing,  would  snatch  as 
much  pillage  as  they  could,  and  so  sail 
home  with  loaded  vessels,  at  sight  of  which 
their  brothel's  and  their  cousins  and  all 
the  ravenous  crew  hungered  to  join  in 
the  sport. 

“ In  an  evil  moment,  truly,  for  Britan- 
nia, our  king  invited  these  people  to  help 
in  driving  off  the  other  enemies.  They 
willingly  acceded.  So  the  lion  willingly 
undertakes  the  protection  of  the  flock  and 
drives  off  the  wolves.  This  done,  he  de- 
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vours  the  silly  sheep.  Not  long  after  this 
a rumor  reached  the  bridge  that  the  Jutes 
had  arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  were 
warring  with  the  men  of  Cantia.  This 
news  greatly  disquieted  the  city,  not  only 
because  from  that  country,  which  was  rich 
and  populous,  great  quantities  of  food 
came  to  the  city,  with  grain  and  hides 
for  export,  but  also  because  the  fleets  on 
their  way  passed  through  the  narrow  wa- 
ters between  Ruim,  which  the  Jutes  call 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  the  main-land,  on 
their  way  to  Rutupiae,  and  thence  across 
the  sea  to  Gallia.  The  rumor  was  con- 
firmed, and  one  day  there  came  into  the 
city  across  the  bridge,  their  arms  having 
been  thrown  away,  the  defeated  army, 
flying  from  the  victorious  Jutes.  After 
this  we  learned  every  day  of  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  our  rich  ships  in  the 
narrow  waters  above  named,  insomuch 
that  we  were  forced  to  abandon  this  route, 
and  to  attempt  the  stormy  seas  beyond 
the  cliffs  of  Ruim,  and  the  perils  of  our 
sailors  were  increased,  with  the  risk  of 
our  merchants,  insomuch  that  prayers 
were  offered  in  all  the  churches,  and  those 
who  divined  and  foretold  the  future,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  times  before  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  shone  upon  us,  came 
forth  again  and  were  consulted  by  many, 
especially  by  those  who  had  ships  to  sail 
or  expected  ships  to  arrive.  The  priests 
continually  reproached  us  with  our  sins 
and  exhorted  us  to  repentance,  whereof 
nothing  came,  unless  it  were  the  safety 
of  the  souls  of  those  who  repented.  But 
while  one  or  two  counselled  again  that 
we  should  imitate  the  Romans  and  form 
legions  of  our  own,  others  were  for  mak- 
ing terms  with  the  enemy,  so  that  our 
trade  might  continue  and  the  city  should 
grow  rich.  In  the  end  we  did  nothing. 
We  did  not  repent,  so  far  as  I could 
learn ; but  who  knows  the  human  heart? 
So  long  as  we  could,  we  continued  to  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best;  and  we  formed  no 
legions. 

‘Why  should  I delay?  Still  the  in- 
vaders flocked  over.  Of  one  nation  all 
came,  men,  women,  and  children,  leav- 
ing a desert  behind.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  500,  the  whole  of  the  east  and  most 
of  the  south  country  were  in  the  hands  of 
this  new  people.  Now  this  strange  thing 
has  been  observed  of  them.  They  love 
not  towns,  and  will  not  willingly  dwell 
within  walls,  for  some  reason  connected 
with  their  diabolical  religion  ; perhaps 
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because  they  suspect  magic.  Therefore, 
when  they  conquered  the  country,  they 
occupied  the  lands,  indeed,  and  built  there- 
on their  farm-houses,  but  they  left  the 
towns  deserted.  When  they  took  a place 
they  utterly  burned  and  destroyed  it,  and 
thus  they  left  it,  so  that  at  this  day  there 
are  many  once  rich  and  flourishing  towns 
which  now  stand  desolate  and  deserted. 
For  instance,  the  city  and  stronghold  of 
Rutupiae,  once  garrisoned  by  the  Second 
Legion ; this  they  took  and  destroyed.  It 
is  reported  that  its  walls  still  stand,  but  it 
is  quite  deserted.  So  also  Anderida,where 
they  massacred  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  and  then  went  away,  leaving  the 
houses  in  ashes  and  the  dead  to  the 
wolves;  and  they  say  that  Anderida  still 
stands  deserted.  So  also  Calleva  Atreba- 
tum,  which  they  also  destroyed,  and  that 
too  stands  desolate.  So,  too,  Durover- 
num,  which  they  now  call  Cantwaraby- 
rig.  This  they  destroyed,  and  for  many 
years  it  lay  desolate,  but  is  now,  I learn, 
again  peopled.  So,  too,  alas!  the  great 
and  glorious  Augusta,  which  now  lies 
empty,  a city  lone  and  widowed,  which 
before  was  full  of  people. 

u When  Cantia  fell  to  the  Jutes,  we  lost 
our  trade  with  that  fair  and  rich  prov- 
ince. When  the  East  Saxons  and  the 
Angles  occupied  the  east  country,  and  the 
South  Saxons  the  south,  trade  was  lost 
with  all  this  region.  Then  the  gate  of 
the  Vicinal  Way  and  that  of  the  bridge 
were  closed.  Also  the  navigation  of  the 
lower  Thames  became  full  of  danger. 
And  the  prosperity  of  Augusta  daily  de- 
clined. Still  there  stood  open  the  great 
highway  which  led  to  the  middle  of  Bri- 
tannia and  the  north,  and  the  river  afford- 
ed a safe  way  for  barges  and  for  boats 
from  the  west.  But  the  time  came  when 
these  avenues  were  closed.  For  the  Sax- 
ons stretched  out  envious  hands  from  their 
sea- board  settlements,  and  presently  the 
whole  of  this  rich  country,  where  yet  lived 
so  many  great  and  wealthy  families,  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  war.  The 
towns  were  destroyed,  the  farms  ruined, 
the  cattle  driven  away.  Where  was  now 
the  wealth  of  this  famous  province?  It 
was  gone.  Where  was  the  trade  of  Au- 
gusta ? That  too  was  gone.  Nothing 
was  brought  to  the  port  for  export;  Die 
roads  were  closed;  the  river  was  closed; 
there  was  nothing,  in  fact,  to  send  abroad; 
more,  there  were  no  more  households  to 
buy  the  things  we  formerly  sent  them. 
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They  lived  now  concealed  iu  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  who  once  lived  in  great  villas, 
lay  on  silken  pillows,  and  drank  the  wine 
of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

“‘Then  we  of  the  city  saw  plainly  that 
our  end  was  come.  For  not  only  there 
was  no  more  trade,  but  there  was  no  more 
food.  The  supplies  had  long  been  scanty 
and  food  was  dear.  Therefore  those  who 
could  no  longer  buy  food  left  the  town 
and  sallied  forth  westward,  hoping  to  find 
a place  of  safety;  but  many  perished  of 
cold,  of  hunger,  and  by  the  sword  of  the 
enemy.  Some  who  reached  towns  yet 
un taken  joined  the  warriors,  and  received 
alternate  defeat  and  victory,  yet  mostly 
the  former. 

“Still  food  became  scarcer.  The  for- 
eign merchants  by  this  time  had  all  gone 
away ; our  slaves  deserted  us ; the  wharves 
stood  desolate;  a few  ships  without  cargo 
or  crew  lay  moored  beside  our  quays;  our 
churches  were  empty;  silence  reigned  in 
the  streets.  Now,  had  the  enemy  attack- 
ed the  city,  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
sistance. But  no  enemy  appeared.  We 
were  left  alone;  perhaps  forgotten.  The 
marshes  and  moors  which  surround  the 
city  on  all  sides  became  our  protection. 
Augusta,  to  the  invader,  was  invisible. 
And  she  was  silent.  Her  enmity  could 
do  no  harm  and  her  friendship  could  do 
no  good.  She  was  full  of  rich  and  pre- 
cious things;  the  basilica  and  the  forum, 
with  the  columns  and  the  statues,  stood 
in  the  midst;  the  houses  contained  pic- 
tures, books,  baths,  costly  hangings;  yet 
the  Saxon  wanted  none  of  these  things. 
The  city  contained  no  soldiers.  And  there- 
fore he  passed  it  by,  or  even  forgot  its  ex- 
istence. 

“Then  came  the  day  when  no  more  pro- 
visions at  all  arrived.  Then  those  who 
were  left,  a scanty  band,  gathered  in  the 
basilica,  and  it  was  resolved  that  we  should 
leave  the  place,  since  we  could  no  longer 
live  in  it.  Some  proposed  to  try  escape  by 
sea,  some  by  land.  I,  with  my  wife  and 
children  and  others  who  agreed  to  accom- 
pany me,  took  what  w^e  could  of  food  and 
of  weapons,  leaving  behind  us  the  houses 
where  our  lives  had  been  so  soft  and  hap- 
py, and  went  out  by  the  w estern  gate,  and 
taking  refuge  where  w*e  could  in  the  for- 
est, we  began  our  escape.  Mostly  we 
travelled  by  night;  we  passed  burning 
towns  and  flaming  farmsteads;  we  en- 
countered hapless  fugitives  more  naked 
and  miserable  than  ourselves.  But  final- 


ly wre  arrived  in  safety  at  the  town  of 
Glevum,  where  we  have  found  shelter 
and  repose. 

4 4 Every  year  our  people  are  driven  west- 
ward more  and  more.  There  seems  no 
frontier  that  will  stop  them.  My  sons 
have  fallen  in  battle;  my  daughters  have 
lost  their  husbands;  my  grandchildren 
are  taught  to  look  for  nothing  but  con- 
tinual wTar.  Should  they  succeed  in  reach- 
ing our  city,  the  old  will  perish;  but  the 
young  may  take  flight  across  the  river 
Sabrina,  and  even  among  the  mountains 
of  the  west— their  last  place  of  flight. 
Should  they  be  driven  from  the  hills,  it 
will  be  into  the  sea.  And  of  Augusta 
have  I learned  nothing  for  many  years. 
Wherefore  am  I sure  that  it  remains  deso- 
late and  deserted  to  this  day.” 

The  writer  of  this  journal,  most  valu- 
able and  interesting — even  unique — was 
not  quite  right.  Not  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Augusta  went  aw-ay.  In  the  city  a 
remnant  was  left — there  is  always  a rem- 
nant. Some  of  them  were  slaves ; all  of 
them  were  of  the  baser  sort,  whose  safety, 
when  cities  are  taken  by  assault  and  mas- 
sacres are  abroad,  lies  in  their  abject  pov- 
erty and  in  the  dens  wherein  they  crouch. 
These  remained ; there  were  not  many  of 
them,  because  hunger  had  already  driven 
away  most.  When  the  rest  wrere  gone 
they  came  out  of  their  holes  and  looked 
about  them,  irresolute.  Seeing  no  enemy, 
they  hastily  shut  and  barred  the  city  gates 
and  sat  down,  fearful.  But  days  passed 
and  no  attack  wras  made  upon  them.  Then 
they  began  to  take  courage;  and  they  pre- 
sently bethought  them  that  the  whole 
town  wras  their  own  to  plunder  and  to 
pillage.  They  began  therefore  with  great 
joy  to  collect  together  the  things  which 
the  people  had  been  unable  to  carry 
writh  them — the  sacred  vessels  from  the 
churches  and  the  rich  embroidered  robes 
of  silk  wrorn  by  the  priest;  they  found 
soft  stuffs  in  the  villas,  with  which  they 
wy  rapped  themselves;  they  found  curtains, 
rich  hangings,  pillows,  cushions,  carpets, 
all  of  which  they  took.  The  carved  work 
and  statues,  books,  pictures,  and  things 
which  they  understood  not,  they  broke  in 
pieces  or  burned.  They  carried  off  their 
plunder  to  the  houses  on  the  river  side — 
the  quarter  which  they  chose  as  handy  to 
their  boats  in  case  of  an  alarm,  and  con- 
venient for  fishing,  on  which  they  now 
placed  their  chief  reliance  for  food.  When 
they  found  that  no  one  molested  them 
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they  ventured  out  into  the  northern  for- 
est, where  they  trapped  the  deer  and  the 
boar.  Their  thin  veneer  of  civilization 
was  speedily  lost.  When  they  had  used  up 
all  the  fine  clothes,  when  they  had  burn- 
ed up  all  the  wood-work  in  the  place, 
when  the  roofs  of  their  houses  fell  in, 
they  went  back  to  quite  the  ancient  man- 
ners: they  made  a circular  hut  with  a fire 
in  the  middle  of  it,  round  which  they 
crouched;  they  had  no  more  blankets 
and  woollen  cloaks,  but  they  did  very  well 
with  a wild  beast’s  skin  for  dress.  Their 
religion  slipped  away  and  was  forgotten; 
indeed,  that  was  the  first  thing  to  go.  But, 
which  was  strange,  they  had  not  even  kept 
the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors’  wor- 
ship; if  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  it  was 
marked  by  a cruel  sacrifice  to  a malig- 
nant unseen  being. 

By  this  time  nothing  remained  of  the 
old  houses  but  their  walls,  and  these,  dis- 
integrated by  frost  and  rain,  were  mostly 
ready  to  fall;  the  gardens  of  the  villas, 
the  beautiful  gardens  in  which  their  own- 
ers look  so  much  delight,  were  choked 
and  overgrown  with  nettles  and  bram- 
bles; the  mosaic  pavements  were  covered 
up  with  rubbish  and  mould. 

How  long  did  this  go  on?  Perhaps 
for  fifty  years  or  more.  The  rude  surviv- 
ors of  Augusta  and  their  children  lived 
neglected  and  forgotten,  like  the  Arabs  in 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  Outside,  they 
knew  that  a fierce  enemy  roamed  the 
country;  sometimes  they  could  see  a 
band  of  them  on  the  southern  bank  gaz- 
ing curiously  at  the  silent  and  deserted 
walls  of  the  city.  But  these  warriors 
cared  nothing  for  cities,  and  shuddered, 
suspecting  magic,  at  the  sight  of  the  gray 
wall,  and  went  away  again. 

One  day,  however — because  nothing  re- 
mains always  undiscovered — there  came 
along  the  great  Vicinal  Way,  so  tough 
and  strong,  on  which  the  tooth  of  Time 
gnawed  in  vain,  a troop  of  East  Saxons. 
They  were  an  offshoot,  a late  arrival,  a 
small  colony,  looking  about  if  haply  they 
could  find  or  conquer  a convenient  place 
of  settlement  not  yet  held  by  their  own 
people.  They  inarched  along  the  road, 
and  presently  saw  before  them  the  gray 
walls  of  the  city,  with  its  gates  and  bas- 
tions. It  was  a city  of  which  they  had 
heard — once  full  of  people,  now,  like  so 
many  others,  a Waste  Chester.  It  was  of 
no  use  to  them;  they  wanted  a place  con- 
venient for  farming,  not  a place  encum- 


bered with  ruins  of  houses;  a place  where 
they  could  set  up  their  village  communi- 
ty and  grow  their  crops  and  keep  their 
cattle.  The  first  rush  and  fury  of  battle 
was  now  over.  The  East  Saxons  were 
at  peace,  the  enemy  being  either  driven 
away  or  killed.  A single  generation  of 
comfort  and  prosperity  had  made  the 
people  milder  in  temper.  They  desired 
no  longer  to  fight  and  slay.  What, 
however,  if  they  were  to  visit  the  city? 

The  gate  was  closed.  They  blew  their 
horns  and  called  upon  the  people,  if  there 
were  any,  to  surrender.  There  was  no 
answer.  No  arrow  was  shot  from  the 
walls ; not  a stone  was  thrown ; not  a head 
was  seen  upon  the  bastion.  Then  they 
plied  their  axes  upon  the  crumbling  wood 
until  the  gate  gave  way  and  fell  back- 
ward with  a crash.  Shouting,  the  men 
of  Essex  ran  forward.  But  they  soon 
ceased  to  shout.  Within,  they  found  a 
deserted  city;  the  walls  of  what  had  been 
stately  villas  stood  in  broad  gardens;  but 
the  houses  were  roofless;  the  pictured 
pavements  were  broken  or  covered  up; 
the  fountains  were  choked ; the  walls  were 
tottering.  The  astonished  warriors  press- 
ed forward.  The  ruined  villas  gave  way 
to  crumbling  remains  of  smaller  houses 
standing  close  together.  The  streets 
showed  signs  of  traffic  in  deep  ruts  worn 
by  the  cart  wheels;  grass  grew  between 
the  stones.  Here  and  there  stood  build- 
ings larger  than  the  houses;  they  too 
were  roofless,  but  over  the  lintels  were 
carved  certain  curious  emblems — crosses 
and  palm  branches,  lambs,  vine  leaves, 
and  even  fish — the  meaning  of  which 
they  understood  not.  Then  the  men 
reached  the  river-side.  Here  there  had 
also  been  a wall,  but  much  of  it  was 
broken  down;  and  here  they  found  cer- 
tain circular  huts,  thatched.  Within,  the 
fire  was  still  burning  in  the  middle  of 
the  hut;  there  were  signs  of  hurried 
departure;  the  fish  was  still  in  the  frying- 
pan,  the  bed  of  dried  leaves  still  warm. 
Where  were  the  people  ? 

They  were  gone.  They  had  fled  in  af- 
fright. When  they  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  Saxons  they  gathered  together  their 
weapons  and  such  things  as  they  could 
carry  and  they  fled;  they  passed  out  by 
the  gate  of  that  road  which  their  conquer- 
ors afterward  called  Watling  Street.  Out- 
side the  city  they  turned  northward,  and 
plunged  for  safety  into  the  pathless  forest, 
whither  the  enemy  would  not  follow. 
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When  these  Saxons  found  that  the 
walled  area  contained  nothing  that  was 
of  the  least  use  to  them,  they  went  away. 
They  left  it  quite  alone,  as  they  left  the 
places  which  they  called  Pevensey,  Sil- 
chester,  Porchester,  and  Rich  borough,  and 
as  they  left  many  other  Waste  Chesters. 

Then  Augusta  lay  silent  and  dead  for  a 
space. 

Presently  the  fugitives  crept  back  and 
resumed  their  old  life  among  the  ruins, 
and  died  peacefully,  and  were  followed  by 
their  children. 

How,  then,  did  London  get  settled 
again  ? 

The  times  became  peaceful — the  tide  of 
warfare  rolled  westward;  there  were  no 
more  ships  crossing  with  fresh  invaders; 
there  were  no  more  pirates  hovering  about 
the  broad  reaches  of  the  lower  Thames. 
The  country  round  London  on  all  sides, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  was  settled 
and  in  tranquillity.  The  river  was  safe. 
Then  a few  merchants,  finding  that  the 
way  was  open,  timidly  ventured  up  the 
river  with  wares,  such  as  might  tempt 
those  fair-haired  savages.  They  went  to 
the  port  of  which  the  memory  survived. 
No  one  disputed  with  them  the  possession 
of  the  grass-grown  quays;  there  were  no 
people;  there  was  no  market;  there  were 
no  buyers.  They  then  sent  messengers 
to  the  nearest  settlements ; these — the  first 
commercial  travellers,  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  road — showed  spear  heads  of  the 
finest,  swords  of  the  stoutest,  beautiful 
helmets  and  fine  shields,  all  to  be  had  in 
exchange  for  wool  and  hides.  The  people 
learned  to  trade,  and  London  began  to  re- 
vive. The  rustics  saw  tilings  that  tempt- 
ed them;  new  wants,  new  desires  were 
created  in  their  minds.  Some  of  them 
went  into  the  town  and  admired  its  life, 
how  busy  it  was,  how  full  of  companion- 
ship; and  they  thought  with  pity  of  the 
quiet  country  life  and  the  long  days  all 
alone  in  the  fields;  they  desired  to  stay 
there.  Others  saw  the  beauty  of  the  arts, 
and  were  attracted  by  natural  aptitude  to 
learn  and  practise  them.  Others,  quicker 
witted  than  the  rest,  perceived  how  by 
trade  a man  may  live  without,  his  own 
handiwork  and  by  the  labor  of  his  bro- 
ther man.  No  discovery  ever  was  made 
more  important  to  the  world  than  this 
great  fact.  “ You,  my  brother,"  said  this 
discoverer,  “shall  continue  to  dig  and  to 
toil,  in  hot  weather  or  cold;  your  limbs 
shall  stiffen  and  your  back  shall  be  bent; 


I,  for  my  part,  will  take  your  work  and 
sell  it  in  places  where  it  is  wanted.  My 
shoulders  will  not  grow  round  nor  will 
my  back  be  bent.  On  the  contrary,  I 
shall  walk  jocund  and  erect,  with  a laugh- 
ing eye  and  a dancing  leg,  when  you  are 
long  past  laugh  or  saraband.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent division  of  labor.  To  me  the  mar- 
ket, where  I shall  sit  at  ease  chaffering 
my  wares  and  jesting  with  my  fellow's 
and  feasting  at  night.  To  you  the  plough 
and  the  sickle  and  the  flail.  An  excellent 
division.” 

Then  more  merchants  came,  and  yet 
more  merchants,  and  the  people  began  to 
flock  in  from  the  country  as  they  do  now; 
and  London  — Augusta  being  dead  — set 
her  children  to  work,  making  some  rich, 
for  an  example  and  a stimulus,  else  no 
one  would  work,  and  keeping  the  many 
poor,  else  there  wTould  be  no  chance  for 
the  few  to  get  rich.  And  she  has  kept 
them  at  work  ever  since.  So  that  it  came 
to  pass  when  Bishop  Mellitus — first  of  the 
bishops  of  London — came  to  his  diocese  in 
the  year  604,  he  found  it  once  more  a mar- 
ket and  a port  with  a goodly  trade,  and  a 
crowd  of  ships  and  a new  people,  proud, 
turbulent,  and  independent. 

So  began,  and  so  grew,  modern  London. 

To  the  old  Rome  it  owes  nothing;  not  so 
much  as  a tradition.  Later,  when  another 
kind  of  Roman  influence  began,  London 
learned  much,  and  took  much,  from  Rome ; 
but  from  Augusta — from  Roman  London 
— nothing.  Roman  traditions,  Roman 
speech,  Roman  superstitions,  linger  yet 
among  the  southern  Spaniards,  though 
the  Moor  conquered  and  held  the  country 
for  six  hundred  years.  They  linger,  in 
spite  of  many  conquests,  in  France,  in 
Italy  (north  and  south),  in  Roumania,  in 
Anatolia.  In  London  alone,  of  all  the 
places  which  imperial  Rome  made  her 
own  and  kept  for  hundreds  of  years,  no 
trace  of  ancient  Rome  remains.  When 
London  next  hears  of  the  Eternal  City,  it 
is  Rome  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Compare  the  conquest  of  London  by 
the  men  of  Essex  with  that  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  The  latter  conqueror  utterly 
destroyed  the  city  and  drove  out  its  peo- 
ple. One  might  have  expected  the  silence 
of  Silchester  or  Pevensey.  No:  the  peo- 
ple crept  back  by  degrees;  the  old  tradi- 
tions remained  and  still  remain.  Behind 
the  monkish  sites  are  those  familiar  to 
the  common  people.  Here  is  the  old 
place  of  execution — the  monks  knew  no- 
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thing  of  that.  Here  is  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  here  that  of  Kedron.  These  mem- 
ories have  not  died.  But  of  the  old  Au- 
gusta nothing  at  all  remains.  Not  a 
single  tradition  was  preserved  by  the 
scanty  remnant  of  slaves  which  survived 
the  conquest;  not  a single  name  survives. 
All  the  streets  have  been  renamed;  nay, 
their  very  courses  have  been  changed. 
The  literature  of  the  city,  which,  like  Bor- 
deaux, had  its  poets  and  its  schools  of 
rhetoric,  has  disappeared ; it  has  vanished 
as  completely  as  that  of  Carthage.  All 
the  memories  of  four  hundred  years  have 
gone;  there  is  nothing  left  but  a few  frag- 
ments of  the  old  wall,  and  these  seem  to 
contain  but  little  of  the  Roman  work — an 
old  bath,  part  of  the  course  of  an  ancient 
street,  and  the  fragment  which  we  call 
London  Stone.  Perhaps  some  portions  of 
the  Roman  river  wall  have  been  unearth- 
ed, but  this  is  uncertain. 

One  fact  alone  has  been  considered  to 
suggest  that  some  of  the  old  Roman 
buildings  remained,  and  were  used  again 
for  their  old  purposes. 

In  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  that 
which  lies  along  the  river -bank,  the 
churches  are  mostly  dedicated  to  the 


apostles.  Those  which  stand  further  in- 
land are  dedicated  to  local  and  later 
saints  — St.  Dunstan,  St.  Botolph,  St. 
Osyth,  St.  Ethelburga,  for  instance.  But 
among  those  along  the  river  are  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Stephen,  St.  Michael.  It  is  therefore 
suggested,  but  with  hesitation,  that  when 
the  East  Saxons  took  possession  they 
found  the  Roman  basilicas  still  standing; 
that  when  they  became  converted  they 
learned  the  original  purpose  of  their 
churches  and  the  meaning  of  the  em- 
blems; that  they  proceeded  to  rebuild 
them,  preserving  their  dedications,  and 
made  them  their  own  churches.  This 
may  be  so,  but  I do  not  think  it  at  all 
likely.  It  is  possible,  I say,  but  not  prob- 
able. Why  should  not  the  new  converts 
— who  were  not  very  zealous,  and  relapsed 
at  least  once — dedicate  their  earliest-built 
churches  to  the  apostles  ? It  is  more  nat- 
ural that  they  should  begin  by  honoring 
the. apostles  than  the  later  saints. 

You  have  heard  the  story  how  Augusta 
disappeared,  and  how  the  East  Saxons 
found  it  deserted,  and  how  London  was 
born,  and  how  she  is  not  the  daughter  of 
Augusta  at  all.  Augusta  was  childless. 


TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON. 


MR.  JOHN  FISKE,  writing  of  Dr. 

Stubbs’s  opinion  that  England  is 
the  most  Teutonic  of  all  the  European 
nations,  says,  “In  America  the  Teutonic 
idea  has  been  worked  out  even  more  com- 
pletely than  in  Britain.”  This  is  strictly 
true,  however,  of  New  England  alone.  It 
is  only  there  that  the  most  democratic  in- 
stitution of  our  race— the  town  meeting — 
is  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the 
State.  It  exists  in  the  Middle  States  and 
in  the  West,  but  nowhere  else  than  in 
New  England  do  the  people  absolutely 
enact  the  by-laws  of  the  town  without  the 
interposition  of  representatives. v In  al- 
most every  respect  the  town  is  the  politi- 
cal unit  of  a New  England  State,  and  the 
county  is  the  political  unit  of  representa- 
tion in  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  first  constitutions  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  which  closely  followed 
the  royal  charters;  representation  in  the 
more  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature was  based  in  New  England  on 
the  town,  and  elsewhere  on  the  county. 


Every  New  England  town  sent  its  repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature.  New  Hamp- 
shire reaffirmed  the  principle  of  township 
representation  as  late  as  1877,  and  it  was 
not  until  1857  that  Massachusetts,  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  unequal  develop- 
ment of  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth, 
adopted  the  district  system,  directing  the 
county  commissioners  to  make  the  neces- 
sary apportionment.  In  the  Middle, 
Western,  and  Southern  States  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  counties. 

The  town  meeting  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  is  an  unimportant  and 
perfunctory  assemblage,  compared  with 
the  earnest,  acute,  intelligent  March  meet- 
ing of  New  England.  It  exists,  however, 
everywhere  but  in  the  South,  where  the 
county  was,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colonies,  not  only  the  fundamental  but 
the  only  organization  for  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that,  following  the  po- 
litical structure  of  the  mother  country, 
the  Virginians  preserved  the  parish,  but 
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its  boundary  lines  were  often  coterminous 
with  those  of  the  county,  while  in  more 
than  one  instance  a parish  included  more 
than  a single  county.  In  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  the  town  meeting  is  an- 
nually held,  but  very  few  of  the  towns- 
men attend.  In  Illinois  and  other  West- 
ern States  serious  efforts  are  making  for 
the  establishment  or  revival  of  the  dom- 
inating popular  assembly.  In  New  York 
the  law  prescribing  the  organization, 
functions,  and  proceedings  of  town  meet- 
ings was  revised  by  the  Legislature  in 
1890.  But  wherever  the  village  corpora- 
tion exists,  the  town,  or  township,  loses  its 
primacy.  The  village  is  the  rural  muni- 
cipality, and  as  it  usually  includes  within 
its  borders  very  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  population  of  the  town,  its  affairs 
are  the  most  engrossing,  while  the  public 
business  of  the  larger  territorial  division 
suffers  proportionately.  It  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  restore  the  demo- 
cratic town  government  to  those  who 
have  once  abandoned  it.  Such  a restora- 
tion would  involve  the  surrender  of  vil- 
lage charters,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  the  local  politicians  would  vigor- 
ously contend,  because  they  give  to  them 
in  too  many  instances  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood. The  town  meeting  seems  to  be  the 
native  possession  of  those  who  exercise 
and  enjoy  its  functions. 

In  view  of  a certain  confusion  of  terms 
which  obtains  in  our  political  and  legal 
literature,  and  has  even  found  its  way 
in  to  State  constitutions,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  difference  between  a 
town  and  a municipality.  A town,  or 
township,  is  the  smallest  geographical 
division  of  a State.  The  towns  are  con- 
stituent parts  of  a county.  A municipal- 
ity is  a corporation.  It  may  be  a city  or 
it  may  be  a village.  Its  rights  and  pow- 
ers are  granted  to  it  by  the  State  in  a 
charter  or  in  a general  law.  If  it  is  a 
village,  it  is  part  of  a town,  and  its  people 
pay  a town  tax.  In  the  town  of  Green- 
burg,  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
for  example,  are  the  villages  of  Hastings, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  and  Irvington.  The  spaces 
covered  by  these  villages  constitute  a 
small  part  of  the  territory  of  the  town, 
but  they  contain  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
Every  village  is  in  a town,  and  occasion- 
ally stretches  over  the  boundary  into  a 
second  town. 

Teutonic  principles  flourish  in  New 
England  more  vigorously  than  elsewhere, 


because  the  popular  assembly  is  at  the 
base  of  government.  Government  by 
representatives  is  necessary  when  small 
localities  unite  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing common  objects.  The  nation, 
the  State,  and  the  county  are  too  large 
and  cumbrous  to  be  ruled  by  an  assem- 
blage of  the  people.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  city,  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  ordinary 
village.  The  true  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  must  therefore  co- 
exist in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  the  fact 
that  they  live  together  in  New  England 
that  the  people  of  that  section  owe  their 
political  character,  and  that  commanding 
influence  in  national  affairs  which  has 
been  always  disproportionate  to  their 
numbers,  and  the  cause  of  which  Jeffer- 
son, opposed  and  thwarted  by  it,  clearly 
understood. 

The  town  being  the  most  minute  po- 
litical as  well  as  geographical  division 
of  the  New  England  State,  the  public 
business  which  most  immediately  and 
directly  affects  the  individual  is  con- 
ducted by  the  people  themselves  in  their 
annual  assemblies.  The  functions  of  the 
town  officers  are  simply  administrative 
or  executive.  They  obey  the  directions 
given  at  the  town  meeting,  do  as  their 
fellow  - townsmen  bid  them,  mend  the 
highways  and  repair  and  build  their 
bridges  in  the  manner  and  at  the  cost 
agreed  upon  by  the  voters. 

In  making  the  county  the  political  unit 
the  States  outside  of  New  England  laid 
the  foundation  for  a radical  change  in  the 
methods  of  local  government.  There  is 
a town  board  in  New  York,  but  the  most 
important  officer  is  the  supervisor,  whose 
chief  function  is  that  of  a county  officer. 
The  county  is  the  revising  power,  and, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  between 
the  several  towns.  The  power  of  the  peo- 
ple in  town  meetings  is  greatly  limited  by 
State  legislation,  and  the  town  ollicers  are 
not  held  to  a very  strict  responsibility. 
Consequently  the  powers  which  they  pos- 
sess are  often  abused;  and  when  the  com- 
munity has  grown  to  such  numbers  as  to 
require  better  roads  than  are  universal  in 
the  agricultural  regions,  better  schools, 
lighted  thoroughfares,  and  police  and  fire 
protection,  something  more  efficient  is  de- 
manded than  the  supervisor,  town-clerk, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  various  high- 
way and  charity  commissioners.  Having 
reached  a point  at  which  the  desultory 
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town  administration  fails,  the  community 
secures  its  incorporation  as  a village  or 
municipality,  in  order  that  it  may  enjoy 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  blessings  and 
comforts  of  civilization.  Having  become 
a municipality,  its  business  is  transacted 
by  agents — a board  of  trustees,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  usually  elected  on  par- 
tisan grounds.  The  functions  of  these 
trustees  are  partly  administrative  and 
partly  legislative.  The  amount  of  money 
at  their  disposition  is  fixed,  but  they  have 
full  discretion  as  to  the  method  of  its  ex- 
penditure. If  large  amounts  are  needed 
for  street  purposes,  they  are  voted  by  bal- 
lot, and  not  after  discussion,  and  the  trus- 
tees expend  it  where  and  how  they  please. 

Serious  consequences  have  followed  the 
deliberate  abandonment  of  the  democrat- 
ic town  system,  which  Dr.  Stubbs  declares 
“ the  unit  of  constitutional  machinery  ” as 
well  as  “the  simplest  form  of  social  or- 
ganization.” Professor  Bryce,  in  men- 
tioning the  various  forms  of  local  gov- 
ernment obtaining  in  this  country,  says 
of  the  town  meeting:  ‘ 4 It  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  efficient  ; it  is  the  most  edu- 
cative to  the  citizens  who  bear  a part  in 
it.  The  town  meeting  has  been  not  only 
the  source  but  the  school  of  democracy.” 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  must  expect 
to  find  that  New  England  possesses  more 
efficient  local  government  than  the  Mid- 
dle, Southern,  or  Western  States.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  shall  not  look  for 
this  superiority  in  the  Congressional  dele- 
gations. National  politics  is  very  much 
the  same  in  virtues  and  vices  the  country 
over.  The  spoils  system  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  deterioration  of  the 
character  of  the  national  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives;  and  one  rea- 
son why  the  right  of  local  self-govern- 
ment should  be  jealously  guarded  is  that 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  are 
often  affected  by  injurious  influences  that 
are  not  and  cannot  be  operative  in  pri- 
mary popular  assemblies.  The  ideal  po- 
litical community  is  that  in  which  the 
primary  assembly  performs  every  func- 
tion of  which  it  is  capable,  representative 
government"  beginning  when,  by  reason 
of  the  growth  of  population,  local  affairs 
become  too  complicated  and  onerous  for 
the  popular  assembly. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a settlement 
of  1000  or  1500  people  will  be  a village. 
In  New  England,  where  municipalities 
smaller  than  cities  are  unknown,  such  a 


community  will  be  simply  part  of  the 
town.  In  the  one,  the  streets,  bridges, 
sewers,  and  schools  will  be  built  and 
maintained  by  agents,  who  are  generally 
political  workers,  and  who  often  have 
very  little  pecuniary  interest  in  the  vil- 
lage; in  the  second,  these  matters  will  be 
attended  to  by  the  people  at  their  annual 
meetings.  What  are  the  effects  of  these 
two  systems  upon  the  institutions  and 
character  of  the  people?  How  do  the 
two  methods  modify  the  county  and  State 
governments  which  rest  upon  them  ? Is 
the  village  or  the  town  the  better  and 
more  economically  governed  ? Which 
has  the  better  roads  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial bridges?  In  what  section  of  the 
country  is  local  government  purest  and 
most  thorough  ? Where  is  the  best 
school  system  to  be  found?  Where  are 
the  people  least  dependent  upop  individ- 
uals or  private  corporations  for  their  wa- 
ter supply?  In  what  settlements  do  we 
find  the  most  efficient  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection ? 

These  are  the  questions  we  are  about  to 
consider.  For  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent article  we  must  dismiss  entirely  from 
our  minds  the  national  government  and 
national  politics.  The  farther  we  get 
away  from  the  locality,  whether  it  be 
town  or  village,  the  less  influence  do  the 
people  possess.  The  towns  of  New  Eng- 
land exert  more  influence  upon  the  coun- 
ty than  upon  the  State,  and  hardly  any 
upon  the  Federal  government.  This  is 
true  also  of  the  villages  and  boroughs  of 
the  Middle  States.  We  should  therefore 
expect  that  the  more  extended  the  repre- 
sentative system — the  larger  the  political 
unit — the  less  carefully  will  the  small  af- 
fairs of  government  be  administered. 
We  shall  certainly  expect,  for  example, 
that  the  town  meeting  will  look  more 
sharply  than  a board  of  trustees  after 
highway  expenditures,  on  the  familiar 
principle  that  a man  who  would  have  a 
thing  well  done  should  do  it  himself.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a general  law  that 
that  country  is  best  governed  whose  small 
and  intimate  matters  are  best  administer- 
ed, for  it  is  concerning  them  that  the  per- 
son and  bank  account  of  the  average  tax- 
payer are  most  sensitive. 

In  the  first  place,  a significant  effect  of 
the  two  systems  may  be  found  in  the 
character  and  number  of  the  State  con- 
stitutions. The  constitution  of  a State 
based  on  the  town  is  likely  to  be  more 
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fundamental  and  less  particular  than  that 
of  a State  based  on  the  county.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  New  England  States  have 
made  fewer  constitutional  changes  than 
the  older  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
Many  of  the  newer  Western  States  have 
had  more  constitutions  than  the  oldest  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  States  without  the 
town  meeting  to  insert  in  the  fundament- 
al law  provisions  which  have  the  char- 
acter of  local  legislation,  and  especially 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  municipal- 
ities to  incur  or  increase  indebtedness. 
These  provisions  indicate  that  the  people, 
having  no  direct  control  over  their  local 
business,  have  been  compelled,  in  order 
to  correct  abuses,  to  abolish  or  qualify 
certain  powers  which  have  heretofore 
been  exercised  not  only  by  local  authori- 
ties, but  by  the  Legislature  itself.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  an  abuse  is 
corrected  by  a constitutional  provision,  it 
has  become  so  general  that  the  people  of 
all  parts  of  the  State  suffer  from  it,  and 
are  unwilling  to  bear  it  any  longer,  or  to 
leave  to  any  representative  body  the 
power  to  repeat  it. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  people  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  legislation  in  this  country. 
These  laws  are  either  constitutional,  or 
by-laws  which  are  adopted  at  annual 
town  meetings.  In  States  in  which  the 
town  meeting  is  unknown  or  is  merely  a 
survival  the  people  can  express  their  will 
only  in  the  constitution,  and  in  such 
States,  consequently,  the  constitutions  are 
longer  and  more  minute  and  particular 
than  in  States  where  the  popular  will  is 
more  freely  and  frequently  expressed. 

The  constitutions  of  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  are  comparatively  short. 
They  contain  very  little  beyond  the  or- 
ganic law.  The  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  are  few,  because 
those  matters  that  most  nearly  concern 
the  people  and  affect  taxation  are  attend- 
ed to  in  the  town  meeting.  This  suprem- 
acy of  the  town  is  preserved  because  the 
towns  control  the  more  numerous  branch 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  constitutions  of  the  States  that  are 
based  upon  the  county  are  very  much 
more  voluminous,  and  contain  subjects 
that  in  New  England  are  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  people,  having  been  taught 
by  experience,  forbid  their  representatives 
doing  certain  things.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  a good  deal  better  that 


thejr  should  go  undone  than  that  the 
Legislature  should  have  license  to  do 
them  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  not  a single 
New  England  State  has  adopted  more 
than  one  complete  constitution  since  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  government. 
Indeed,  the  present  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts antedates  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  adopted  in 
1780.  Since  then  it  lias  been  amended  in 
several  respects,  the  new  sections  being 
necessitated  by  increase  of  population,  the 
great  European  immigration  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  and  the  war  for  the 
Union. 

Connecticut’s  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1818.  Before  that  the  State  was  gov- 
erned under  the  charter  of  1662,  which 
was  continued  by  the  constitution  of  1776. 
The  amendments  have  been  more  numer- 
ous than  those  added  to  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution,  but  they  have  not  dif- 
fered much  in  character. 

The  constitution  of  New  Hampshire 
was  adopted  in  1792,  and  has  been  amend- 
ed twice.  Vermont's  constitution  bears 
date  1793,  and  has  been  amended  four 
times.  Rhode  Island  lived  under  its  roy- 
al charter  until  1842. 

The  constitution  of  Maine  was  adopted 
in  1820.  It  prohibits  the  loaning  of  the 
State  credit,  and  limits  the  debt  contract- 
ing power  of  the  Legislature.  It  also  for- 
bids the  Legislature  to  charter  corpora- 
tions by  special  acts. 

The  constitutional  history  of  New  York 
is  very  different  from  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  first  instrument  was  adopted 
in  1777,  the  second  in  1821.  Several 
amendments  were  added  to  this  constitu- 
tion from  time  to  time,  and  a complete  new 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1846.  This 
has  since  been  radically  changed  in  some 
of  its  most  important  provisions,  espe- 
cially in  the  judiciary  article,  which  is,  at 
this  writing,  again  under  consideration  by 
a constitutional  commission.  The  nu- 
merous and  important  amendments  of 
1874  were  demanded  by  the  growth  of  evils 
incident  to  the  State's  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  three  constitu- 
tions; Ohio  two;  Illinois  three  since  1818. 
The  Southern  States  are  exceptional,  be- 
cause their  existing  constitutions  were 
made  necessary  by  their  attempted  seces- 
sion from  the  Union. 

California's  first  constitution  was  adopt- 
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ed  in  1849,  and  the  State  has  had  a new 
constitution  since  then.  It  was  adopted 
in  1876,  and  furnishes  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  people 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  town 
meeting'  provide  for  the  most  minute  and 
intimate  subjects  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State. 

A comparison  of  the  numbers  and  the 
characters  of  the  State  constitutions  un- 
der the  two  systems  of  local  government 
is  important,  because  it  indicates  that 
State  government  is  not  so  simple  when 
the  local  affairs  are  administered  by  the 
Legislature  as  when  they  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  popular  pri- 
mary assembly.  It  has  become  necessary 
in  ail  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
States  to  forbid  municipalities  to  con- 
tract debts  beyond  a certain  amount,  or 
to  loan  the  credit  of  the  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage to  individuals,  associations,  or  cor- 
porations. Besides  these  limitations,  the 
constitution  of  Illinois  forbids  the  passage 
of  special  laws  for  the  following  objects, 
which  in  New  England  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town:  “Laying  out, 
opening,  altering,  and  working  roads  or 
highways;  vacating  roads,  town  plats, 
streets,  alleys,  and  public  grounds;  pro- 
viding for  the  management  of  common 
schools/’  It  decrees,  also,  that  public- 
school  teachers  shall  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  supplies  furnished  the  schools; 
it  makes  provision  for  the  supervision  of 
storehouses,  which  are  declared  to  be  pub- 
lic warehouses,  while  minute  regulations 
are  added  governing  the  relations  of  the 
owners  of  such  warehouses,  the  railroads, 
and  shippers  of  grain.  The  Colorado 
constitution  contains  a body  of  mining 
legislation;  prohibits  the  importation  into 
the  State  or  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  “spurious,  poisonous,  or  drugged  spir- 
ituous liquors,”  etc. ; and  provides  for  the 
encouragement  of  tree  planting.  . 

The  constitution  of  New  York  forbids 
special  legislation  for  the  following  ob- 
jects: “ Changing  the  names  of  persons. 
Laying  out,  opening,  altering,  working, 
or  discontinuing  roads,  highways,  or  al- 
leys, or  for  draining  swamps  or  other  low- 
lands. Locatingor  changing  county-seats. 
Providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civil  or 
criminal  cases.  Incorporating  villages. 
Providing  for  election  of  members  of 
boards  of  supervision.  Selecting,  drawing, 
summoning,  or  impanelling  grand  or  petit 
jurors.  Regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on 


money.  The  opening  and  conducting  of 
elections  or  designating  places  of  voting. 
Creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees, 
percentage,  or  allowances  of  public  offi- 
cers during  the  term  for  which  said  officers 
are  elected  or  appointed.  Granting  to  any 
corporation,  association,  or  individual  tlie 
right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks.  Grant- 
ing to  any  private  corporation  or  individ- 
ual any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or 
franchise  whatever.  Providing  for  build- 
ing bridges,  and  chartering  companies  for 
such  purposes,  except  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er below  Waterford,  and  on  the  East  Riv- 
er, or  over  the  waters  forming  a part  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.”  New  York 
deals  in  its  constitution  with  the  canal 
fund  and  the  salt  duty. 

In  California  the  constitution  not  only 
prescribes  that  there  shall  be  a free-school 
system,  but  it  provides  most  minutely  for 
its  organization,  and  even  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  publication  of  the  text-books 
that  are  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The 
same  constitution  makes  provision  for 
the  regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature.  In  other  States  there  are 
similar  enactments  by  the  people  which 
are  not  truly  constitutional,  and  which 
should  not  be  so  permanent  as  the  funda- 
mental law  ought  to  be.  It  is  significant 
that  many  of  the  most  important  of  these 
limitations  are  of  powers  that  in  New 
England  are  retained  by  the  towns. 

The  constitutions  of  the  New  England 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bodies  of 
fundamental  law.  In  four  States — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut— there  are  constitutional  limita- 
tions upon  the  borrowing  power.  Maine 
was  tempted  into  the  debt -contracting 
mania  which  resulted  in  the  practical 
bankruptcy  of  several  States  between  1837 
and  1842.  In  1848  the  Legislature  was 
forbidden  to  loan  the  State  credit.  In 
1842  Rhode  Island,  in  its  first  constitu 
tion,  influenced  by  the  ruin  that  had 
just  culminated  in  other  States,  prohibit- 
ed the  State  government  from  loaning 
its  credit  or  giving  aid  to  corporations. 
The  State  had  no  debt  until  its  war 
bonds  were  issued,  about  twenty  years 
after  this  limitation  was  adopted.  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  adopted  the 
same  limitations  as  to  towns  in  1877.  The 
latter  State  confined  the  prohibition  to 
railroad  corporations.  The  bonded  debt 
of  its  larger  towns  in  aid  of  railroads  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  in  the  Union,  and  had 
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been  invariably  contracted  by  towns  in 
which  municipalities  predominated. 

In  other  respects  we  may  take  the  Mas- 
sachusetts constitution  of  1780,  with  its 
several  amendments,  as  characteristic  of  a 
New  England  State's  charter.  First,  as  is 
common  to  American  constitutions,  we 
have  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  sec- 
ond part  prescribes  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  the  Legislature,  and  the  methods 
of  electing  Sen  a tot's  and  Representatives 
and  of  organizing  the  two  Houses.  The 
legislative  powers  are  embraced  in  three 
articles,  and  their  object  is  stated  in  these 
words:  ‘‘The  good  and  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  government  and 
ordering  thereof.'’  The  taxes  prescribed 
and  collected  must  be  expended  for  “the 
support  of  the  government  of  the  said 
commonwealth,  and  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  subjects  thereof.” 
The  rest  of  the  original  constitution  pre- 
scribes the  methods  of  electing  executive 
officers;  their  essential  qualifications ; rat- 
ifies the  charter  of  Harvard  College;  and 
pronounces  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture to  be  the  duty  of  the  State.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  the  management  of  county 
or  town  affairs;  there  is  not  a word  sug- 
gesting interference  with  the  business  of 
an  individual  or  a corporation.  Forty- 
two  years  after — in  1822 — the  Legislature 
was  authorized  to  charter  municipal  cor- 
porations on  the  application  of  a majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  having  a 
population  of  at  least  12,000.  All  other 
amendments  affect  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  All  laws  that  touch 
the  daily  life  of  the  citizen  are  enacted  by 
the  Legislature;  the  people-made  law  pre- 
scribes simply  the  form  of  government, 
the  qualifications  of  voters  and  officers, 
and  the  methods  for  the  expression  of 
their  will.  Other  constitutions  direct  the 
movement  of  the  government;  the  New 
England  constitutions  leave  that  to  the 
legislatures.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
the  slightest  possible  check  upon  the  New 
England  political  unit.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  town  meeting  manages 
the  community's  business  economically 
and  judiciously.  The  State  interferes, 
therefore,  only  when  the  town  has  grown 
populous  enough  to  demand  incorpora- 
tion its  a municipality. 

There  is  a vast  difference,  it  will  be  seen, 
between  the  constitutions  of  States  which 
have  preserved  all  the  essential  elements  of 
democracy,  and  those  of  States  from  which 


the  popular  assembly  lias  disappeared. 
There  can  be  no  better  evidence  than  is 
afforded  by  a comparison  of  constitutions 
that  the  government  of  small  localities 
by  a remote  body  like  the  State  Legisla- 
ture breaks  down  at  the  point  where  the 
town-meeting  system  is  strong.  Almost 
invariably  the  people  who  turned  over 
the  immediate  management  of  their  local 
affairs  to  the  State  have  been  obliged  to 
curb  their  agents,  and  this  usually  means 
a limitation  upon  themselves,  for  they  do 
not  resume  the  powers  they  have  once 
delegated. 

While  town  government  has  been  eco- 
nomical, village  government  has  been  ex- 
travagant and  inefficient.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  village  is  com- 
pared with  the  town  because  the  incor- 
porated village  of  the  rest  of  the  Union 
is  most  nearly  like  the  New  England 
town  in  its  relation  to  the  citizen.  It  is 
the  unit  in  States  which  rest  upon  the 
county.  The  active  participation  of  the 
State  in  the  intimate  affairs  of  localities, 
which  implies  the  destruction,  or  at  least 
the  serious  limitation,  of  what  we  call 
“ home-rule,”  has  been  disastrous.  When 
the  Legislature  possessed  the  power  to 
grant  special  charters,  political  abuses 
crept  in,  and  some  villages  were  favored 
at  the  expense  of  others.  The  village 
finances  are  managed  by  officers  and  trus- 
tees, who  are  usually  the  party  leaders. 
The  tax-payers,  having  very  little  control 
of  the  administration  of  their  own  busi- 
ness, naturally  become  careless  and  indif- 
ferent. They  may  grumble  occasionally 
at  a large  tax  rate;  and  here  there  is  a 
check  on  the  village  politician.  The  man 
most  sensitive  to  a high  tax — he  who  first 
resents  what  he  looks  upon  as  an  imposi- 
tion— is  usually  the  smallest  property- 
holder.  The  small  owners  are  active  and 
belligerent.  Theirs  is  not  an  ideal  kind 
of  opposition  to  bad  government.  Their 
criticism  of  the  local  budget  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  is  heard  at  a 
New  England  town  meeting.  They  do 
not  compare  the  amount  expended  with 
the  work  accomplished.  They  do  not  see 
beyond  the  aggregates  of  their  own  tax 
bills  ; and  so  long  as  these  are  low,  they  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  very  close- 
ly what  their  agents  have  done  or  intend 
to  do  with  the  money. 

In  order  to  provide  for  important  pub- 
lic works,  local  debts  are  contracted. 
When  a New  England  rural  town  raises 
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one-third  of  the  Middle  States,  New  Eng- 
land borrowed  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  latter  for  water- works  and  public 
buildings,  about  as  much  for  sewers,  near- 
ly half  as  much  for  streets,  more  than  a 
third  as  much  for  schools  and  libraries. 

By  far  the  most  important  item  in  the 
debt  account  of  the  Southern  States  was 
for  ref  unding  old  debts.  The  next  item 
was  “railroad  aid”;  the  next,  “miscella- 
neous.” The  debt  of  the  South  for  water- 
works was  not  one-tenth  of  that  incurred 
by  New  England  for  the  same  purpose; 
the  debts  for  sewers  and  streets  were  about 
one-seventh  of  New  England’s,  and  for 
public  buildings  about  oue-third. 

Both  the  South  and  the  West  have  been 
generous  in  borrowing  money  for  schools. 
New  England  has  paid  for  its  schools 
from  year  to  year.  The  largest  debt  of 
the  Western  States  was  in  aid  of  railroads; 
the  second  was  for  refunding;  the  third 
was  for  funding  lloating  debt;  and  the 
fourth  was  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Compared  with  their  respective  valua- 
tions, New  England’s  debt  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  exceeded  that  of  either  of 
the  other  three  divisions  of  the  country: 
water- works,  war  expenses,  streets,  sew- 
ers, public  buildings,  and  cemeteries.  It 
contracted  less  debt  than  all  the  others 
for  refunding  old  and  funding  floating 
debts;  for  miscellaneous  expenses;  for 
improvements  of  harbors  and  rivers.  It 
borrowed  less  for  parks  than  the  Middle 
States,  and  less  for  schools  and  libraries 
than  the  South  and  West.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  free-school  sys- 
tem of  New  England,  the  school  district 
debt  of  the  section  was  about  one  third 
that  of  the  Middle  States,  and  one-sixth 
that  of  the  Western  States. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  local 
indebtedness  of  New  England  is  its  more 
general  distribution.  A comparatively 
large  part  of  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
people,  who  manage  it  in  their  town  meet- 
ings. The  total  indebtedness  of  civil  di- 
visions having  fewer  than  7500  inhabitants 
in  New  England  was  greater  than  that  of 
similar  divisions  of  the  Middle  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  indebtedness  of 
towns  and  municipalities  having  more 
than  7500  people  was  not  one  - third  as 
much. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics  is  apparent.  The  local  indebted- 
ness of  New  England  is  contracted  for 
extraordinary  expenses — for  permanent 


and  costly  works,  the  benefits  of  which 
will  be  enjoyed,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for, 
by  coming  generations.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government — for  highways  oth- 
er than  city  streets,  for  ordinary  bridges, 
for  schools  and  libraries — are  defrayed  as 
they  are  incurred,  from  the  annual  tax 
levy.  There  is  very  little  debt  contracted 
for  any  of  these  objects,  and  next  to  no- 
thing for  the  small  matters  which  may  be 
classified  as  miscellaneous.  What  extrav- 
agance there  is  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic funds  in  New  England  is  to  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  the  cities;  and  yet  the 
city  governments  of  New  England  are 
greatly  modified  for  the  better  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  town-meeting  system  which 
they  enjoyed  before  increasing  population 
made  necessary  the  assumption  of  muni- 
cipal powers  and  burdens. 

The  cities  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
and  Syracuse,  New  York,  illustrate  gen- 
erally the  differences  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  city  governments. 
In  1880  the  two  cities  were  nearly  equal 
in  population.  They  are  both  manufac- 
turing cities,  situated  in  the  interior,  and 
surrounded  by  agricultural  communities. 
In  1880  Syracuse  had  92  miles  of  streets, 
17^  miles  of  which  were  paved.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  these  highways 
was  about  $35,000.  For  the  same  cost 
Worcester  maintained  197  miles  of  streets, 
all  of  which  were  paved.  The  water-works 
of  Syracuse  were  owned  by  a private  cor- 
poration, those  of  Worcester  by  the  city. 
Syracuse  had  no  parks,  unless  a small 
square  or  two  may  be  thus  dignified; 
Worcester  had  about  35  acres  of  parks. 
The  drainage  system  of  Worcester*  was 
much  more  elaborate  and  perfect  than  that 
of  Syracuse.  While  it  cost  Syracuse  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a year  to"  clean  its  92 
miles  of  streets,  it  cost  Worcester  only 
$3300  to  clean  its  197  miles  of  streets.  The 
police  force  of  Worcester  was  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  that  of  Syracuse. 
On  an  expenditure  of  $104,896,  the  New 
York  city  maintained  18  schools,  in  which 
were  taught  about  7000  pupils;  the  Massa- 
chusetts city  maintained  36  schools,  and 
instructed  9000 children  for  $139,722.  The 
tire  department  of  the  one  consisted  of  four 
steam-engines,  one  fire-extinguisher,  one 
hook  and-ladder  truck,  and  five  hose  car- 
riages; that  of  the  other  had  five  steam-en- 
gines, 12  hose  carriages,  one  extinguisher, 
and  three  hook-and-ladder  trucks.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  first  was  $31,589  ; of  the 
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second,  $38,840.  A similar  story  might 
be  told  of  almost  any  two  cities  taken 
indiscriminately  from  New  England  and 
from  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
The  abode  of  the  vigilant  citizen  in  the 
United  States  is  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  town  meeting  breeds  a 
fine  public  spirit.  Boston,  with  all  its 
drawbacks  and  limitations,  is  governed 
with  a higher  regard  and  a more  jea- 
lous care  for  the  rights  of  private  citizens 
than  is  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
Union. 

When  the  manner  of  transacting  pub- 
lic business  in  a New  Eugland  town  and 
its  results  are  compared  with  those  char- 
acterizing a New  York  village,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  former  will  be  found  to  be 
enormous. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  there 
is  a village  where  dwell  much  the  lar- 
ger part  of  the  9000  people  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  streets 
are  mud -holes,  its  town -hall  is  an  ugly 
ill-cared-for  fire  trap,  its  police  and  fire 
departments  are  inefficient,  its  expenses 
are  enormous.  One  thing  may  be  said  in 
its  favor — its  school  buildings  are  credit- 
able. It  is,  moreover,  a typical  suburban 
village. 

The  wretched  streets  of  this  village — 
about  20  miles — cost,  in  1889,  $11,000. 
In  1880  the  136  miles  of  streets  of  Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts,  cost  $5000.  Pittsfield 
had  then  a population  of  13,000.  The 
spleudid  streets  of  Waltham,  in  the  same 
State,  cost  $12,000.  It  is  impossible  to 
sav  in  what  New  York  village  streets  com- 
parable to  these  could  be  found.  Wal- 
tham's population  was  11,712.  The  roads 
of  Weymouth,  with  a population  of  10,570, 
cost  $6000.  The  roads  of  Woburn,  with  a 
population  of  10,931,  cost  $7000. 

Woburn  is  nearest  like  the  New  York 
village  in  population  and  in  propinqui- 
ty to  a large  city.  Comparison  of  the 
remaining  items  of  public  expenditure 
will  therefore  be  between  the  two.  The 
Massachusetts  tow  n owns  its  water  works; 
the  New  York  village  does  not.  It  cost 
the  former  much  less  than  $2000  a year  to 
light  its  streets;  it  cost  the  latter  $11,000. 
The  New  York  village  owns  two  school- 
houses,  a town -hall,  and  two  engine- 
houses;  Woburn  owned,  ten  years  ago,  a 
town-house,  an  almshouse,  a town  farm 
and  hospital,  a library  (a  gift),  seven 
fire-department  houses,  and  14  school- 
houses.  The  annual  cost  of  maintain- 


ing the  schools  was  about  the  same  in 
town  and  village— $30,000.  The  cost  of 
the  efficient  town  fire  department  was 
$7500;  that  of  the  inefficient  village  de- 
partment was  between  $3000  and  $4000. 
The  village  maintains  a police  captain 
and  two  officers  at  a cost  of  $3146;  the 
town  maintained  a chief,  three  regular 
officers,  eight  special  policemen  for  Sun- 
days, and  17  for  duty  at  factories,  etc.,  at 
a cost  of  $4535. 

These  facts  declare  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  town  meeting,  and  the  crudeness 
and  inefficiency  of  the  incorporated  vil- 
lage. In  New  England  the  body  of  voters 
in  the  town  attend  the  stated  March  meet- 
ing at  the  call  of  the  selectmen.  It  is  as 
much  their  duty  to  remain  all  day  and  to 
take  part  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
town  as  to  cast  their  ballots  for  Governor 
or  for  Presidential  electors.  The  warrant 
for  the  town  meeting  notifies  the  towns- 
men of  the  business  that  will  come  before 
them.  In  addition  to  the  articles  relating 
to  the  regular  and  routine  proceedings  of 
the  occasion  are  special  articles  which 
have  been  inserted  in  the  warrant  at  the 
request  of  private  citizens.  Each  voter 
has  a printed  copy  of  the  town  report. 

It  contains  a minutely  itemized  account 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  past  year. 
These  items  are  criticised  or  defended  by 
the  town.  The  debate  is  general.  Ap- 
propriations are  voted.  Usually  there  is 
a subject  which  breeds  excitement.  It 
may  relate  to  a project  for  a new  school- 
house,  to  the  opening  of  a new  street,  to 
the  building  of  a new  sewer.  The  work 
that  shall  be  done  for  the  coming  year  is 
determined.  The  manner  in  which  roads 
and  bridges  shall  be  repaired  is  prescribed. 
All  the  business  transacted  in  villages  by 
the  board  of  trustees  is  done  by  the  towns- 
men themselves.  Every  one  knows  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
Every  one  has  the  opportunity  to  disclose 
what  he  knows  of  the  misfeasances  of 
town  officers,  to  suggest  how  work  might 
have  been  better  done,  how  money  might 
have  been  saved. 

The  results  of  this  method  in  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  localities  and  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  State  governments  have  been 
indicated  as  fully  as  is  possible  within  a 
limited  space.  The  inlluence  of  the  town- 
meeting  government  upon  the  physical 
character  of  the  country,  upon  the  high- 
ways and  bridges,  and  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  villages  is  familiar  to  all  who 
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have  travelled  through  New  England. 
The  excellent  roads,  the  stanch  bridges, 
the  trim  tree-shaded  streets,  the  universal 
signs  of  thrift  and  of  the  people's  pride 
in  the  outward  aspects  of  their  villages, 
are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  town  meeting  has  also  developed 
an  intelligent,  active  minded,  alert,  pub- 
lic spirited  people.  Participation  in  pub- 
lic business  has  induced  a*  patriotic  inter- 
est in  the  art  of  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  average  New 
England  rural  voter  is  best  shown  in 
his  opinions  and  action  in  town  politics, 
but  this  simply  indicates  that  the  citizen 
should  not  unnecessarily  undertake  the 
control  of  matters  not  affecting  his  own 
locality,  nor  should  he  give  to  agents  meet- 
ing  in  a remote  capital  a large  and  im- 
portant jurisdiction  over  the  individual. 
The  New  England  townsman  knows  how 
to  transact  public  business.  The  first  task 
of  every  town  meeting  is  the  selection  of 
a moderator.  In  a New  England  town 
nearly  every  man  of  prominence  has  pre- 
sided at  one  time  or  another  over  the 
town  meeting.  Even  they  who  have  not 
must  be  familiar  with  parliamentary  law 
and  practice,  for  the  clear  and  simple 
rules  of  Cushing  and  Jefferson  are  elabo- 
rately discussed  not  only  by  the  lawyers 
and  the  clergymen,  but  by  the  doctors, 
the  store-keepers,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
farmers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
a New  England  community  a man  who 
cannot  take  charge  of  a public  meeting, 
and  conduct  its  proceedings  with  some 
regard  to  the  forms  that  are  observed  in 
parliamentary  bodies.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  difficult  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country  to  find  a citizen  who  has  not 
held  office  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
such  forms  and  observances.  In  New 
England  there  is  not  a voter  who  may 
not,  and  very  few  voters  who  do  not,  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
hardly  auy  one  takes  part  in  public  af- 
fairs except  the  office-holder.  The  effect 
of  this  is  precisely  what  may  be  antici- 
pated. The  man  of  the  New  England 
town  is  equipped  for  the  larger  stage  of 
the  State  or  nation.  The  tyro  from  New 
York  who  is  sent  to  Congress  must  learn 
the  lesson  which  the  other  acquired  in  the 
town  meeting. 

The  alertness  of  mind  which  is  induced 
by  constant  interest  in  public  affairs  is 
also  characteristic  of  New  England.  It  is 


a community  of  politicians.  Its  people 
know  precisely  the  value  of  every  tax  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  they  are  alive  to 
all  that  their  representatives  are  doing  at 
the  Federal  and  State  capitals.  If  they 
make  mistakes  in  the  larger  fields  of  poli- 
tics, it  is  because  the  business  of  the  State 
or  nation  does  not  concern  matters  with- 
in the  actual  vision  of  the  voter.  It  does 
not  so  intimately  affect  bis  daily  life.  He 
cannot,  Yor  example,  so  accurately  judge 
of  the  needs  of  the  State  asylums  as  of 
those  of  the  town  poor-farm.  He  is  not 
so  sensitive  to  the  tariff  tax  on  liis  coat  as 
to  the  town  tax  on  his  house.  He  is  not 
so  capable  of  criticising  the  economy  of 
expenditures  for  new  cruisers  as  of  those 
for  repairing  or  building  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  neighboring  brook. 

But  if  the  interest  of  New  England  in  a 
proposed  Federal  law  is  clear,  the  whole 
population  is  alive  to  it,  and  presses  for  it 
in  a united  mass.  It  was  of  this  strong 
united  power  of  the  townsmen  of  the  State 
in  which  there  was  not  a citizen  not  a 
“member  of  some  one  of  its  councils, 
great  or  ‘small, ” that  Thomas  Jefferson 
spoke  in  the  much -quoted  passage  from 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell. 

“ How  powerfully,”  he  wrote,  “ did  we 
feel  the  energy  of  this  organization  in  the 
case  of  embargo!  I felt  the  foundations 
of  government  shaken  under  my  feet  by 
the  New  England  townships.  There  was 
not  an  individual  in  these  States  whose 
body  was  not  thrown  with  all  its  mo- 
mentum into  action;  and  though  the  whole 
of  the  other  States  were  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the  organization 
of  this  little  selfish  minority  enabled  it  to 
overrule  the  Union.  What  would  the 
unwieldy  counties  of  the  Middle,  the 
South,  and  the  West  do?  Call  a county 
meeting;  and  the  drunken  loungers  at  and 
about  the  court-houses  would  have  col- 
lected, the  distances  being  too  great  for  the 
good  people  and  the  industrious  generally 
to  attend.  ...  As  Cato,  then,  concluded 
every  speech  with  the  words,  Delenda  est 
Carthago , so  do  I every  opinion  with 
the  injunction,  ‘Divide  the  counties  into 
wards.  ’ '? 

Jefferson's  injunction  still  expresses  the 
true  fundamental  principle  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  The  well-con- 
ducted town  and  the  effective  State  are 
the  creations  of  the  pure  democracy  which 
exists  to-day  only  in  New  England,  whose 
people  willingly  pay  the  price  Of  liberty. 
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BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 


INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MR.  GEORGE 
CROOKHILL. 

44/^\NE  day/’  the  registrar  continued, 
“Georgy  was  ambling  out  of  Mel- 
chester  on  a miserable  screw,  the  fair  be- 
ing just  over,  when  he  saw  in  front  of 
him  a fine-looking  young  farmer  riding 
out  of  the  town  in  the  same  direction. 
He  was  mounted  on  a good  strong  hand- 
some animal,  worth  fifty  guineas  if  worth 
a crown.  When  they  were  going  up 
Bissett  Hill,  Georgy  made  it  his  business 
to  overtake  the  young  farmer.  They 
passed  the  time  o'  day  to  one  another; 
Georgy  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  jogged  alongside  the  well-mounted 
stranger  in  very  friendly  conversation. 
The  farmer  had  not  been  inclined  to  say 
much  to  Georgy  at  first,  but  by  degrees 
he  grew  quite  affable  too— as  friendly  as 
Georgy  was  toward  him.  He  told  Crook- 
hill  that  he  had  been  doing  business  at 
Melchester  fair,  and  was  going  on  as  far 
as  Shottsford-Forum  that  night,  so  as  to 
reach  Casterbridge  market  the  next  day. 
When  they  came  to  Woodvates  Inn  they 
stopped  to  bait  their  horses,  and  agreed  to 
drink  together;  with  this  they  got  more 
friendly  than  ever,  and  on  they  went 
again.  Before  they  had  nearly  reached 
Shottsford  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  as  they 
were  now  passing  through  the  village  of 
Tranton,  and  it  was  quite  dark,  Georgy 
persuaded  the  young  farmer  to  go  no  fur- 
ther that  night;  the  rain  would  most  like- 
ly give  them  a chill.  For  his  part  he 
had  heard  that  the  little  inn  here  was 
comfortable,  and  he  meant  to  stay.  At 
last  the  young  farmer. agreed  to  put  up 
there  also;  and  they  dismounted,  and  en- 
tered, and  had  a good  supper  together, 
and  talkekl  over  their  affairs  like  men 
who  had  known  and  proved  each  other  a 
long  time.  When  it  was  the  hour  for  re- 
tiring they  went  up  stairs  to  a double- 
bedded  room  which  Georgy  Crook  hill 
had  asked  the  landlord  to  let  them  share, 
so  sociable  were  they. 

“Before  they  fell  asleep  they  talked 
across  the  room  about  one  tiling  and  an- 
other, running  from  this  to  that  till  the 
conversation  turned  upon  disguises,  and 
changing  clothes  for  particular  ends. 


The  farmer  told  Georgy  that  he  had  often 
heai*d  tales  of  people  doing  it;  but  Crook- 
hill  professed  to  be  very  ignorant  of  all 
such  tricks;  and  soon  the  young  farmer 
sank  into  slumber. 

“Early  in  the  morning,  while  the 
young  farmer  was  still  asleep  (I  tell  the 
story  as  ’twas  told  me),  honest  Georgy 
crept  out  of  his  bed  by  stealth,  and  dress- 
ed himself  in  the  farmer's  clothes,  in  the 
pockets  of  the  said  clothes  being  the  farm- 
er’s money.  Now  though  Georgy  par- 
ticularly wanted  the  farmer’s  nice  clot  lies 
and  nice  horse,  owing  to  a little  transac- 
tion at  the  fair  which  made  it  desirable 
that  he  should  not  be  too  easily  recog- 
nized, his  desires  had  their  bounds:  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  his  young  friend’s 
money,  at  any  rate  more  of  it  than  was 
necessary  for  paying  his  bill.  This  he 
abstracted,  and  leaving  the  farmer's  purse 
containing  the  rest  on  the  bedroom  table, 
went  down  stairs.  The  inn  folks  had  not 
particularly  noticed  the  faces  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and  the  one  or  two  who  were  up 
at  this  hour  had  no  thought  but  that 
Georgy  was  the  farmer;  so  when  he  had 
paid  the  bill  very  liberally,  and  Said  he 
must  be  off,  no  objection  was  made  to  his 
getting  the  farmer’s  horse  saddled  for 
himself ; and  he  rode  away  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  his  own. 

“ About  half  an  hour  after,  the  young 
farmer  awoke,  and  looking  across  the 
room  saw  that  his  friend  Georgy  had  gone 
away  in  clothes  which  didn’t  belong  to 
him,  and  had  kindly  left  for  himself  the 
seedy  ones  worn  by  Georgy.  At  this  he 
sat  up  in  a deep  thought  for  some  time, 
instead  of  hastening  to  give  an  alarm. 
‘The  money,  the  money  is  gone,’  he  said 
to  himself,  ‘and  that's  bad.  But  so  are 
the  clothes.’ 

“He  then  looked  upon  the  table  and 
saw  that  the  money,  or  most  of  it,  had 
been  left  behind. 

“ 4 Ha,  ha,  lia!’  he  cried,  and  began  to 
dance  about  the  room.  4 Ha,  ha,  ha!’  he 
said  again,  and  made  beautiful  smiles  to 
himself  in  the  shaving  glass  and  in  the 
brass  candlestick;  and  then  swung  about 
his  arms  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
going  through  the  sword  exercise. 

“When  he  had  dressed  himself  in 
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Georgy’s  clothes  and  gone  down  stairs,  he 
did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all  that  they  took 
him  for  the  other;  and  even  when  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  left  a bad  horse  for  a 
good  one,  he  was  not  inclined  to  cry  out. 
They  told  him  his  friend  had  paid  the 
bill,  at  which  lie  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  without  waiting  for  breakfast  he 
mounted  Georgy’s  horse  and  rode  away 
likewise,  choosing  the  nearest  by-lane  in 
preference  to  the  high-road,  without  know- 
ing that  Georgy  had  chosen  that  by-lane 
also. 

4 ‘ He  had  not  trotted  more  than  two  miles 
in  the  personal  character  of  Georgy  Crook- 
hill  when,  suddenly  rounding  a bend  that 
the  lane  made  thereabout,  he  came  upon 
a man  struggling  in  the  hands  of  two  vil- 
lage constables.  It  was  his  friend  Geor- 
gy. the  borrower  of  his  clothes  and  horse. 
But  so  far  was  the  young  farmer  from 
showing  any  alacrity  in  rushing  forward 
to  claim  his  property  that  he  would  have 
turned  the  poor  beast  he  rode  into  the 
wood  adjoining,  if  he  had  not  been  al- 
ready perceived. 

“‘Help,  help,  help!’  cried  the  con- 
stables. ‘Assistance  in  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Crown !’ 

“The  young  farmer  could  do  nothing 
but  ride  forward.  4 What's  the  matter?’ 
he  inquired,  as  coolly  as  he  could. 

44  A deserter  — a deserter!'  said  they. 

‘ Who’s  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot  without  parley.  He  deserted  from 
the  Dragoons  at  Cheltenham  some  days 
ago,  and  was  tracked;  but  the  search 
party  can’t  lind  him  anywhere,  and  we 
told 'em  if  we  met  him  we’d  hand  him  on 
to  'em  forthwith.  The  day  after  he  left 
the  barracks  the  rascal  met  a respectable 
farmer  and  made  him  drunk  at  an  inn, 
and  told  him  what  a line  soldier  he  would 
make,  and  coaxed  him  to  change  clothes, 
to  see  how  well  a military  uniform  would 
become  him.  This  the  simple  farmer 
did;  when  our  deserter  said  that  for  a 
joke  he  would  leave  the  room  and  go  to 
the  landlady,  to  see  if  she  would  know 
him  in  that  dress.  He  never  came  back, 
and  Farmer  Jollice  found  himself  in  sol- 
dier's clothes,  the  money  in  his  pockets 
gone,  and,  when  he  got  to  the  stable,  his 
horse  gone  too.’ 

4‘4A  scoundrel!'  says  the  young  man 
in  Georgy's  clothes.  4 And  is  this  the 
wretched  caitiff?'  (pointing  to  Georgy.) 

4 4 4 No,  no!'  cries  Georgy,  as  innocent  as 
a babe  of  this  matter  of  the  soldier's  deser- 


tion. 4 He’s  the  man!  He  was  wearing 
Farmer  Jolliee's  suit  o’  clothes,  and  he 
slept  in  the  same  room  \Vi*  me,  and  brought 
up  the  subject  of  changing  clothes,  which 
put  it  into  my  head  to  dress  myself  in  his 
suit  before  he  was  awake.  He’s  got  on 
mine!’ 

“‘D'ye  hear  the  villain?’  groans  the 
tall  young  man  to  the  constables.  ‘Try- 
ing to  get  out  of  his  crime  by  charging 
the  first  innocent  man  with  it  that  lie 
sees ! No,  master  soldier — that  won't  do !’ 

“4No,  no!  That  won’t  do!’  the  con- 
stables chimed  in.  4 To  have  the  impu- 
dence to  say  such  as  that,  when  we  caught 
him  in  the  act  almost!  But,  thank  God, 
we've  got  the  handcuffs  on  him  at  last.’ 

“ 4 We  have,  thank  God,’  said  the  tall 
young  man.  ‘Well,  I must  move  on. 
Good  luck  to  ye  with  your  prisoner!’ 
And  off  lie  went,  as  fast  as  li is  poor  jade 
would  carry  him. 

“The  constables  then,  with  Georgy 
handcuffed  between  ’em,  and  leading  the 
horse,  inarched  off  in  the  other  direction, 
toward  the  village  where  they  had  been 
accosted  by  the  escort  of  soldiers  sent  to 
bring  the  deserter  back.  They  had  not 
gone  more  than  a mile  before  they  met 
them. 

“ 4 Hoi,  there!’  says  the  head  constable. 

“‘Hoi,  yerself!’  says  the  corporal  in 
charge. 

4 4 4 We’ve  got  your  man,'  sa\s  the  con- 
stable. 

“ 4 Where?’  says  the  corporal. 

“‘Here,  between  us,’  said  the  consta- 
ble. ‘Only  you  don’t  recognize  him  out 
o’  uniform.’ 

“The  corporal  looked  at  Georgy  hard 
enough;  then  shook  his  head  and  said  lie 
was  not  the  absconder. 

“‘But  the  absconder  changed  clothes 
with  Farmer  Jollice.  and  took  his  horse; 
and  this  man  has  ’em,  d'ye  see.’ 

44  ‘Tis  not  our  man,’  said  the  soldiers, 
‘lie's  a tall  young  fellow  with  a mole  on 
his  right  cheek,  and  a military  bearing, 
which  this  man  decidedly  has  not.’ 

44  ‘ I told  the  servants  of  the  Crown  that 
’twas  the  other,’  pleaded  Georgy.  4 But 
they  wouldn’t  believe  me.’ 

“ And  so  it  became  clear  that  the  miss- 
ing dragoon  was  the  tall  young  farmer, 
and  not  Georgy  Crookhill — a fact  which 
Farmer  Jollice  himself  corroborated  when 
he  arrived  on  the  scene.  As  Georgy  had 
only  robbed  the  robber,  his  sentence  was 
comparatively  light.  The  deserter  from 
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the  Dm  goons  was  never  traced:  his  dou- 
ble shift  of  clothing  having  been  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  him  in  getting  off : 
though  he  left  Georgy ’s  horse  behind  him 
a few  miles  ahead,  having  found  the  poor 
creature  more  hinderance  than  aid/' 


The  rnan  from  abroad  seemed  to  be 
less  interested  in  the  questionable  charac- 
ters of  Longpuddle  and  their  strange  ad- 
ventures than  in  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
and  the  ordinary  events,  though  his  local 
fellow-travellers  preferred  the  former  as 
subjects  of  discussion.  He  now  for  the 
first  time  asked  concerning  young  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex— or  rather  those  who 
had  been  young  when  lie  left  Ins  native 
land.  His  informants,  adhering  to  their 
own  opinion  that  the  remarkable  was  bet- 
ter worth  idling  than  the  ordinary,  would 
not  allow  hii?i  to  dwell  upon  the  simple 
chronicles  of  those  who  had  merely  come 
arid  gone.  They  asked  him  if  he  remem 
bered  Netty  Sargent. 

“ Netty  Sargent  — I do,  just  remember 
her  She  was  a young  woman  living 
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with  her  uncle  when  I left,  if  my  childish 
recollection  may  be  trusted/' 

4 * Tliai  was  the  maid.  She  w as  a one- 
yer,  if  you  like,  sir.  Not  any  harm  in 
her,  you  ktiow,  but  up  to  everything.  You 
ought  to  hear  how  she  got  the  copyhold 
of  her  house  extended.  Oughtn't  he, 

Mr.  Day  r 

“He  ought/*  replied  the  world-ignored 
old  painter. 

“Tell  him,  Mr.  Day.  Nobody  can  do 
it  better  than  you,  and  you  know  the  legal 
part  better  than  some  of  us/4 

Day  apologized,  and  began  : 

NETTY  SARGENT'S  OORYHGIJX 

4 4 She  continued  to  live  with  her  uncle, 
in  the  lonely  house  by  the  copse,  just  as 
at  the  time  you  knew  her;  a tall  spry 
young  woman.  Ain  how  well  one  can 
remember  her  black  hair  and  dancing  eves 
at  that  time,  and  her  sly  way  of  screwing 
up  her  mouth  when  she  meant  to  tease 
ye!  Well,  she  was  hardly  out  of  short 
frocks  before  the  chaps  were  after  her, 
and  by  long  and  by  late  .she  was  courted 
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by  a young  man  whom  perhaps  you  did 
not  know — Jasper  Cliff  was  his  name — 
and,  though  she  might  have  had  many  a 
better  fellow,  he  so  greatly  took  her  fancy 
that  ’twas  Jasper  or  nobody  for  her.  He 
was  a selfish  customer,  always  thinking 
less  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  than  of 
what  he  was  going  to  gain  by  his  doings. 
Jasper’s  eyes  might  have  been  fixed  upon 
Netty,  but  his  mind  was  upon  her  uncle’s 
house;  though  he  was  fond  of  her  in  his 
way — I admit  that. 

“This  house,  built  by  her  great-great- 
grandfather,  with  its  garden  and  little  field, 
was  copyhold— granted  upon  lives  in  the 
old  way,  and  had  been  so  granted  for  gen- 
erations. Her  uncle’s  was  the  last  life 
upon  the  property ; so  that  at  his  death,  if 
there  was  no  admittance  of  new  lives,  it 
would  all  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  But  ’twas  easy  to  admit — 
a slight  ‘ fine,’  as  ’twas  called,  of  a few 
pounds,  was  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a 
new  deed  o’  grant  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor;  and  the  lord  could  not  hinder  it. 

“Now  there  could  be  no  better  pro- 
vision for  his  niece  and  only  relative  than 
a sure  house  over  her  head,  and  Netty’s 
uncle  should  have  seen  to  the  renewal  in 
time,  owing  to  the  peculiar  custom  of  for- 
feiture by  the  dropping  of  the  last  life  be- 
fore the  new  fine  was  paid ; for  the  Squire 
was  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  the  house 
and  land;  and  every  Sunday  when  the 
old  man  came  into  the  church  and  passed 
the  Squire’s  pew,  the  Squire  would  say, 
‘A  little  weaker  in  his  knees,  a little 
crookeder  in  his  back — and  the  readmit- 
tance not  applied  for,  ha!  ha!  I shall  be 
able  to  make  a complete  clearing  of  that 
corner  of  the  manor  some  day !’ 

“’Twas  extraordinary,  now  we  look 
back  upon  it,  that  old  Sargent  should  have 
been  so  dilatory;  yet  some  people  are  like 
it;  and  lie  put  off  calling  at  the  Squire’s 
agent's  office  with  the  fine  week  after  week, 
saying  to  himself,  ‘ I shall  have  more  time 
next  market-day  than  I have  now.’  One 
unfortunate  hinderance  vras  that  he  didn't 
very  well  like  Jasper  Cliff,  and  as  Jasper 
kept  urging  Netty,  and  Netty  on  that  ac- 
count kept  urging  her  uncle,  the  old  man 
was  inclined  to  postpone  the  relifting  as 
long  as  he  could,  to  spite  the  selfish  young 
lover.  At  last  old  Mr.  Sargent  fell  ill, 
and  then  Jasper  could  bear  it  no  longer: 
he  produced  the  fine  money  himself,  and 
handed  it  to  Netty,  and  spoke  to  her 
plainly. 


“ ‘You  and  your  uncle  ought  to  know 
better.  You  should  press  him  more. 
There’s  the  money.  If  you  let  the  house 
and  ground  slip  between  ye,  I won't  mar- 
ry; hang  me  if  I will.  For  folks  won’t 
deserve  a husband  that  can  do  such 
things.’ 

“The  worried  girl  took  the  money  and 
went  home,  and  told  her  uncle  that  it  was 
no  house  no  husband  for  her.  Old  Mr. 
Sargent  pooh-poohed  the  money,  for  the 
amount  was  not  worth  consideration,  but 
he  did  now  bestir  himself,  for  he  saw  she 
was  bent  upon  marrying  Jasper,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  her  unhappy,  since 
she  was  so  determined.  It  was  much  to 
the  Squire’s  annoyance  that  he  found  Sar- 
gent had  moved  in  the  matter  at  last;  but 
he  could  not  gainsay  it,  and  the  docu- 
ments were  prepared  (for  on  this  manor 
the  copyholders  had  writings  with  their 
holdings,  though  on  some  manors  they 
had  none).  Old  Sargent  being  now  too 
feeble  to  go  to  the  agent’s  house,  the  deed 
was  to  be  brought  to  his  house  signed, 
and  handed  over  as  a receipt  for  the 
money  ; the  counterpart  to  be  signed  by 
Sargent,  and  sent  back  to  the  Squire. 

“ The  agent  had  promised  to  call  on  old 
Sargent  for  this  purpose  at  five  o’clock, 
and  Netty  put  the  money  into  her  desk  to 
have  it  close  at  hand.  While  doing  this 
she  heard  a slight  cry  from  her  uncle, 
and  turning  round,  saw  that  he  had  fall- 
en forward  in  his  chair.  She  went  and 
lifted  him,  but  he  was  unconscious;  and 
unconscious  he  remained.  Neither  medi- 
cine nor  stimulants  would  bring  him  to 
himself.  She  had  been  told  that  he  might 
possibly  go  off  in  that  way,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  end  had  come.  Before  she  had 
started  for  a doctor  his  face  and  extremi- 
ties grew  quite  cold  and  white,  and  she 
saw  that  help  would  be  useless.  He  was 
stone-dead. 

“Netty’s  situation  rose  upon  her  dis- 
tracted mind  in  all  its  seriousness.  The 
house,  garden,  and  field  were  lost — by  a 
few  hours  — and  with  them  a home  for 
herself  and  her  lover.  She  would  not 
think  so  meanly  of  Jasper  as  to  suppose 
that  he  would  adhere  to  the  resolution  de- 
clared in  a moment  of  impatience;  but 
she  trembled,  nevertheless.  Why  could 
not  her  uncle  have  lived  a couple  of  hours 
longer,  since  he  had  lived  so  long  ? It  was 
now  past  three  o'clock;  at  five  the  agent 
was  to  call,  and,  if  all  had  gone  well,  by 
ten  minutes  past  five  the  house  and  hold- 
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ing  would  have  been  securely  hers  for 
her  own  and  Jasper’s  lives,  these  being 
two  of  the  three  proposed  to  be  added  by 
paying  the  fine.  How  that  wretched  old 
Squire  would  rejoice  at  getting  the  little 
tenancy  into  his  hands!  He  did  not  re- 
ally require  it,  but  constitutionally  hated 
these  tiny  copyholds  and  leaseholds  and 
freeholds,  which  made  islands  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  fair,  smooth  ocean  of  his  es- 
tates. 

“Then  an  idea  struck  into  the  head  of 
Netty  how  to  accomplish  her  object  in 
spite  of  her  uncle’s  negligence.  It  was  a 
dull  December  afternoon  : and  the  first 
step  in  her  scheme — so  the  story  goes,  and 
I see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — ” 

“’Tis  true  as  the  light,”  affirmed 
Christopher  Twink.  “ I was  just  passing 
by.” 

“The  first  step  in  her  scheme  was  to 
fasten  the  outer  door,  to  make  sure  of  not 
being  interrupted.  Then  she  set  to  work 
by  placing  her  uncle’s  small,  heavy  oak 
table  before  the  fire ; then  she  went  to  her 
uncle’s  corpse,  sitting  in  the  chair  as  he 
had  died — a stuffed  arm-chair,  on  castors, 
and  rather  high  in  the  seat,  so  it  was  told 
me — and  wheeled  the  chair,  uncle  and  all, 
to  the  table,  placing  him  with  his  back 
toward  the  window,  in  the  attitude  of 
bending  over  the  said  oak  table,  which  I 
knew  as  a boy  as  well  as  I know  any  piece 
of  furniture  in  my  own  house.  On  the 
table  she  laid  the  large  family  Bible  open 
before  him,  and  placed  his  forefinger  on 
the  page;  and  then  she  put  on  him  his 
spectacles,  so  that  from  behind  he  ap- 
peared for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were 
reading  the  Scriptures.  Then  she  unfast- 
ened the  door  and  sat  down,  and  when  it 
grew  dark  she  lit  a candle,  and  put  it  on 
the  table  beside  her  uncle’s  book. 

“Folk  may  well  guess  how  the  time 
passed  with  her  till  the  agent  came,  and 
how,  when  his  knock  sounded  upon  the 
door,  she  nearly  started  out  of  her  skin — 
at  least  that's  as  it  was  told  me.  Netty 
promptly  went  to  the  door. 

“ 4 1 am  sorry,  sir,’  she  says,  under  her 
breath ; 4 my  uncle  is  not  so  well  to-night, 
and  I’m  afraid  he  can't  see  you.’ 

“ 4H’m! — that's  a pretty  tale,’  says  the 
steward.  ‘ So  I’ve  come  all  this  way 
about  this  trumpery  little  job  for  no- 
thing!’ 

4 4 4 Oh  no,  sir — I hope  not,’  says  Netty. 
4 1 suppose  the  business  of  granting  the 
new  deed  can  be  done  just  the  same  ?’ 


“ 4 Done  ? Certainly  not.  He  must  pay 
the  renewal  money,  and  sign  the  parch- 
ment in  my  presence.’ 

“She  looked  dubious.  4 Uncle  is  so 
dreadful  nervous  about  law  business,’  says 
she,  4 that,  as  you  know,  he’s  put  it  off  and 
put  it  off  for  years;  and  now  to-day  real- 
ly I’ve  feared  it  would  really  drive  him 
out  of  his  mind.  His  poor  three  teeth 
quite  chattered  when  I said  to  him  that 
you  would  be  here  soon  with  the  parch- 
ment writing.  He  always  was  afraid  of 
agents,  and  folks  that  come  for  rent,  and 
such  like.’ 

4 4 4 Poor  old  fellow — I’m  sorry  for  him. 
Well,  the  thing  can’t  be  done  unless  I see 
him  and  witness  his  signature.’ 

44  ‘Suppose,  sir,  that  you  see  him  sign, 
and  he  don’t  see  you  looking  at  him  ? 

I’d  soothe  his  nerves  by  saying  you  weren’t 
strict  about  the  form  of  witnessing,  and 
didn’t  wish,  to  come  in.  So  that  it  was 
done  in  your  bare  presence  it  would  be 
sufficient,  would  it  not  ? As  he's  such  an 
old  shrinking,  shivering  man,  it  would  be 
a great  considerateness  on  your  part  if 
that  would  do.’ 

4 4 4 In  my  bare  presence  would  do,  of 
course— that’s  all  I come  for.  But  how 
can  I be  a witness  without  his  seeing 
me  ?’ 

“‘Why,  in  this  way,  sir;  if  you’ll 
oblige  me  by  just  stepping  here.’  She 
conducted  him  a few  yards  to  the  left, 
till  they  were  opposite  the  parlor  win- 
dow. The  blind  had  been  left  up  pur- 
posely, and  the  candle  - light  shone  out 
upon  the  garden  bushes.  Inside  the 
agent  could  see,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  the  back  of  the  old  man’s  head, 
and  his  shoulders  and  arm,  sitting  with 
the  book  and  candle  before  him,  and  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  as  she  had  placed 
him. 

4 4 4 He’s  reading  his  Bible,  as  you  see, 
sir,’  she  says,  quite  in  her  meekest  way. 

4 4 4 Yes.  I thought  he  was  a careless 
sort  of  man  in  matters  of  that  kind?’ 

4 4 4 He  always  was  fond  of  his  Bible,’ 
Netty  assured  him.  4 Though  I think  he's 
nodding  over  it  just  at  this  moment.  How- 
ever, that's  natural  in  an  old  man,  and 
unwell.  Now  you  could  stand  here  and 
see  him  sign,  couldn’t  you,  sir,  as  he’s  such 
an  invalid?’ 

“ 4 Very  well,’  said  the  agent,  lighting 
a cigar.  ‘You  have  ready  by  you  the 
merely  nominal  sum  you’ll  have  to  pay 
for  the  admittance,  of  course?’ 
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“ 4 Yes,’  said  Netty.  4 I’ll  bring  it  out.’ 
She  fetched  the  cash,  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  handed  it  to  him,  and  when  he  had 
counted  it  the  steward  took  from  his 
breast  pocket  the  precious  parchments  and 
gave  one  to  her  to  be  signed. 

“‘Uncle's  hand  is  a little  paralyzed,’ 
she  said.  4 And  what  with  his  being  half 
asleep,  too,  really  I don’t  know  what  sort 
of  a signature  he’ll  be  able  to  make.’ 

“ 4 Doesn’t  matter,  so  that  he  signs.’ 

“ 4 Might  I hold  his  hand?’ 

“‘Ay,  hold  his  hand,  my  young  wo- 
man— that  will  be  near  enough.’ 

“Netty  re-entered  the  house,  and  the 
agent  continued  smoking  outside  the  win- 
dow. Now  came  the  ticklish  part  of  Net- 
ty’s performance.  The  steward  saw  her 
put  the  inkhorn — ‘horn,’  says  I in  my  old- 
fashioned  way — the  inkstand,  before  her 
uncle,  and  touch  his  elbow  as  if  to  arouse 
him,  and  speak  to  him,  and  spread  out 
the  deed;  when  she  had  pointed  to  show 
him  where  to  sign  she  dipped  the  pen  and 
put  it  into  his  hand.  To  hold  his  hand 
she  artfully  stepped  behind  him,  so  that 
the  agent  could  only  see  a little  bit  of  his 
head,  and  the  hand  she  held;  but  he  saw 
the  old  man’s  hand  trace  his  name  on  the 
document.  As  soon  as  ’twas  done  she 
came  out  to  the  steward  with  the  parch- 
ment in  her  hand,  and  the  steward  signed 
as  witness  by  the  light  from  the  parlor 
window.  Then  he  gave  her  the  deed 
signed  by  the  Squire,  and  left;  and  next 
morning  Netty  told  the  neighbors  that 
her  uncle  was  dead  in  his  bed.” 

“She  must  have  undressed  him  and 
put  him  there.” 

“She  must.  Oh,  that  girl  had  a nerve, 
I can  tell  ye!  Well,  to  cut  a long  story 
short,  that's  how  she  got  back  the  house 
and  field  that  were,  strictly  speaking, 
gone  from  her;  and  by  getting  them,  got 
her  a husband.  When  the  old  Squire 
was  dead,  and  his  son  came  into  the  prop- 
erty, what  Netty  had  done  began  to  be 
whispered  about,  for  she  had  told  a friend 
or  two.  But  Netty  was  a pretty  young 
woman,  and  the  Squire’s  son  was  a pretty 
young  man  at  that  time,  and  wider-mind- 
ed than  his  father,  having  no  objection 
to  little  holdings;  and  he  never  took  any 
proceedings  against  her.” 

There  was  now  a lull  in  the  discourse, 
and  soon  the  van  descended  the  hill  leading 
into  the  long  straggling  village.  When 
the  houses  were  reached  the  passengers 


dropped  off  one  by  one,  each  at  his  or  her 
own  door.  Arrived  at  the  inn,  the  re- 
turned emigrant  secured  a bed,  and  hav- 
ing eaten  a light  meal,  sallied  forth  upon 
the  scene  he  had  known  so  well  in  his 
early  days.  Though  flooded  with  the 
light  of  the  rising  moon,  none  of  the  ob- 
jects wore  the  attractiveness  in  this  their 
real  presentation  that  had  ever  accom- 
panied their  images  in  the  field  of  his  im- 
agination when  he  was  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  removed  from  them.  The 
peculiar  charm  attaching  to  an  old  village 
in  an  old  country,  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of 
an  absolute  foreigner,  was  lowered  in  his 
case  by  magnified  expectations  from  in- 
fantine memories.  He  walked  on,  look- 
ing at  this  chimney  and  that  old  wall, till 
he  came  to  the  church-yard,  which  he  en- 
tered. 

The  head-stones,  whitened  by  the  moon, 
were  easily  decipherable;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  Lackland  began  to  feel 
himself  amid  the  village  community  that 
he  had  left  behind  him  five-and-thirty 
years  before.  Here,  besides  the  Sallets, 
the  Darths,  the  Pawles,  the  Privetts,  the 
Sargents,  and  others  of  whom  he  had 
just  heard,  were  names  he  remembered 
even  better  than  those:  the  Jickses,  and 
the  Crosses,  and  the  Knights,  and  the 
Olds.  Doubtless  representatives  of  these 
families,  or  some  of  them,  were  yet  among 
the  living;  but  to  him  they  would  all  be 
as  strangers.  Far  from  finding  his  heart 
ready -supplied  with  roots  and  tendrils 
here,  he  perceived  that  in  returning  to 
this  spot  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him 
to  re-establish  himself  from  the  begin- 
ning, precisely  as  though  he  had  never 
known  it,  nor  it  him.  Time  had  not  con- 
descended to  wait  his  pleasure,  nor  local 
life  his  greeting. 

The  figure  of  Mr.  Lackland  was  seen  at 
the  inn,  and  in  the  village  street,  and  in 
the  fields  and  lanes  about  Upper  Long- 
puddle,  for  a few  days  after  his  arrival, 
and  then,  ghost-like,  it  silently  disappear- 
ed. He  had  told  some  of  the  villagers, 
that  his  immediate  purpose  in  coming  had 
been  fulfilled  by  a sight  of  the  place,  and 
by  conversation  with  its  inhabitants:  but 
that  his  ulterior  purpose — of  coming  to 
spend  his  latter  clays  among  them — would 
probably  never  be  carried  out.  It  is  now 
a dozen  or  fifteen  years  since  his  visit  was 
made,  and  his  face  has  not  again  been 
seen. 

THE  END. 
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did  not  hesitate  to  believe  our  pleasure  but  climbing  the  hank,  we  found  it  few 
reciprocated*  old  timbered  cottages*  and  alone  in  the 
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bajitOKU  saunas 


middle  of  3*  field  a eimo.us  dovecot,^  that 
«Ui»f  be  seen  to  be  believed  3i  wax  emp- 
ty , fcnttbfe  pigyoit^  vtemjatll  dow^  bj*  the 
riV^r^mo^.dit3  gray  wiOo,»y&  otv  the  fur* 
ther  shore,  a »d  oar  canoe  stole  by  too 
sqitiy 'to  disturb  tl^ir  cotfitigr. 

A short  way  telow  Hampton  Wood 
rises  on  a bohl  -emi^wC'e  to  the  right, 
where -once  Fulbroke  Castle  /stood-..  • The 
“ stetjp  upUUl’Us  how  dotted  WUh  £lde>^ 
and  i^hahtei  only  by  #>  earth-del tTihg’  vce 
njtist'\x  fbr  t^y  oa^tle  Was  destroyed  and 
H^^at^^kpaficikl  in  Henry  YIH^.  time, 
thn  rtmi«mks  b£ing  ohmed  to  build 

^hi^  tri^n^ion  io  a hollow  ^ 

Hills  where  OiuM  ies  L slept;  on  the  jh&hV; 
before  Ivhiyton  fTSdgnlvi  Hi  bailie. ,.  The  : 
park  passed  io  tuiKv  %n  a Idler  Vtf  ChnrF 
:mi%}Miis  the  name  Wroinds  us  thab  wh 
are  “hi  Sh&kcspeai^'S  country,  in  fact, 
we  have  reached  the  very  country  where 
HhaivBsrjieai^  did  not  steal  the  deer.s 


:■■.<’ , V'  • V.M'.V 


I • N-  ;.'  • 

^■|;>!:.  W 


P^TTy  T^SSig^ 


' gg 


To  f?lird. wioru’  vn ..passing  .Um;  hallowed 
spot  was  but  W munral  impulse:  nor  on 
reading  the.  ^potions  Which  Mr  S&niuel 

tribute  ff,“  lw;  writes,  ,vHi*>  *tni y of 

this y<*nthJfn!  frolic  is  founded  on  truths 
well  an  that  Sir  ThotnaS  Lucy’s  ri^ortVivv 
conduct  subsequent  to  (his  supposed  out- 
rage really  proved  on v Shake- 

•^|[^re  s quitting  ibis  jibs  native  retirement 
to.  yfodt  the  ca  p i ta  1 ; it  will  a ttor d us  the 
nieajis  of  coiitein placing*  ;4t  least  hi  we 
5 ristau ee,  With,  some  deg-i'ee  of  noon  plaVren  yy 

&*1  Upv t^nny 

■ ■ md  -the  i i i c j?; t ^ t rl>i<irc^  <ri  the.  rnn  *y 

• %niti  <>£  their  con  • 

^luroees  Urey  mnjnestiiWAidy  caUeii  into 

of.  that  juibh  me  £chu$.*v 
ainl  of  those  rary  ant?  match  les*  endow- - 
rntniUi  which  hjtet  otherwise:  perhaps  been 
lost  in  thy  shade,  of . wf * t>tt4 hi , ^ nrl  have 
‘ w^tei  thbir  swb^tu€?ss  ou  the  desert 
inv  We  >,vcjii  over  (hifs. 

• as  I;  say  - hot  we  were 
'/■ ; -'.'C •.•;';h'  very ' glad  that  Mr;  Ire- 
land had  Ht^h^hovtl  it.  all 
tire  sarhct  ’ . ”'v-‘ 

The ; V*iyvct  • sf  u'^ad " out  «t^ 
xi  sWcfh.  wntid  t iic  hase  of.  • 
HixinidAii  Wpial.  and  took' 
os  to  ilaoipton  Luc>.w 
; v>... ....  v Here*  IvT  a bnafu  til  til  mtnkrn 

diiovh;  i;;i  Ihe  worn 
; . }>inf. t hc;w ords; uiirl beside-  • 

.irreeii.  v*  l^ve  uS  : 

' •' . passed,  ibe  viija<)rcI«'f;  y*crh 

: * '"  ' 'k^hm^r  ■ • ii>yv^ity  feoisw:-  ‘ 

•; hv;< ' Lo  t ip^hy  chUntrVmch 
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So  writes  the 
Rev',  Richard  Jigp. 
Si.  A* \ it  local  poet 
of  ;£ho?  last  e#n- 
ipryv  in  Edge- 
liiill'iit.  The  JRu4 
?<it  Prospect  D&- 
Jiuctiitti  un&Mor- 
itltz&i.  A Poem 
i H Four  Book#; 

..pri&ted  far  X. 
rmdslev  hi  Pail 

ihough  the  hawVk 
language  ■"..iik'woHf 
ihjw>rj  than 
*Yin>»V  banks,. ; -it 
1 sUrdl.  W e 
had  Housed 
selves  on  life  voy 
Agte  ..by  *du>ositur 
itttyi'  1 cohousing 
the  spot  w hither 
•ftt*'  should  same 
tl&V-.  return  and 
paaa  *>ur 
■me:  P. 

P||  . > , . P vttriM*.;' 

ip  wheel harrorvs,  ••;»mt.  iu/r.s.  will)  Imps  t Imu^his  ••and  .then*-  Inal  b*i*n  all  for 
1:  - r«U*d,  tnnvdl  iioi  *iemi  *n&VfW  tovvurd  .a  Cs/rd'w  . -Q  to  v fafkv>%  and  1 he- 

coal,  where  eoafdr  of  Immd  ne\\  spades  mot  w<  «»!'  wu  )y  had  t*»eu  hotly  WngM 
are  to  reward  the  RaJ  afro,  o vers. 'Jitf sJiwii  lmidf,  prer  t3mrh 

Chloe  LaliVce  ind  AmGr.yHG.  emu  imp*  cn?<?. 

dri  tiir.r  SV*  ,i,n.v.  > 1 ft  ovhor bug  v.h^>;  Le^r  Gahdr  than  fttonr  : r rgh . less  pic* 

;md  the  .ivuKtliUahis'  1 a- -smomig  Iwresqtie  I J)ap  Guys  CUtfV,  »e*A  imposing 

s>f  - to  I iu-  pe  of  vi.;r-  veOs,  aod  . disom*. ' than  Warwick  Castle.  Ch&rit’Oti*  is  k* iSj^i 
oil ^ vfler  ittici  mory  human  than  irojy;-.-  The 

thill  a i^mhl vteilte  . mlf M'kfe  @ lap  Imo se  stands  mi 

$&< iAiymittlfi  *-hufhHt  with  a hWt.  oo.vthe.:  ihe:'t’iVVr>..  brink  From  vihe  /feerariipai. 
rosn't.  ?uid  ?W  kd  nark  sfernlr'to  tlur-CA-  . beds  »m  it-  t>sno»e  u (light  of . -steps  k-;uh 
Um\  fueny  making  ■ fOl - down  Lo  ttk  wafer;  fcud  ov$f  its  graceful 

}«w.  o.v  lh  wdrh  >ho  tree#  ns  vm  dnjp  dow  u balnstmdtg  hf:sidf  the  ottlc ; iia<leu  statu- 
re* Charkok,  just-  balavgv  - ■ iiruy  kan  arid  feed  the  swans 

' juiti  tefow’  AcvoaS'  the  cm  over  the 
ferii  bed*  and  vwflfjfrig;  gm*t  tu’rf,  are 
iloitpd  tip/  unGeo\  iff  Thv.  Ch/arlcote  dee>, 
'mi!  HuVi  : yonder fTyi/e-s  .gentle 

-CurreiiC  ■ ^wipdsdowtl  fi^uhih^^Ektge  Hills; 


ST  W ASOJEUTON> 


1 A v/iu>  1 1 : -t » i*l‘p  t •*  * oipffr  1 i vt*  TfuHt 

'hG  Oy  .pod 

/Ay‘-  fruidv;  C«u:»faf  wov^.  by.  f:th;v's  imii-j 
iiv ■ <wm  ^rrwciul  'Urir**.!, 

Ain!  WucthiL'C^iii:*.,  to  rilAio  hi  a ti^uM' ^ K^,diA«V: 
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to  your  right,  the  trees  part  and  give,  a 
glimpse  only  of  Hampton  Lucy  church ; 
behind  you  rise  the  peaked  gables,  turrets, 
ami  tall  chimneys  of  the  house,  project- 
ing and  receding,  so  that  from  whatever 
quarter  the  sun  may  strike  there  is  al  ways 
a bold  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  soft- 
colored  bricks. 

The  house  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 


In  the  graveyard  outside  is  a plain 
stone  to  a lesser  pair— John  Gibbs,  aged 
81,  and  his  wife,  aged  55 — who  are  made 
to  say,  somewhat  cynically, 

“Fareu'fit,  jteoud,  vain,  faUe,  trrachcrom  world , 
ter  hare  teat  enough  of  tkte  ; 

We  value  not  ichat  thou  eanut  my  of  we” 


One  marvels  how  in  this  sheltered  cor- 
n*  Jolm  Gibbs  acquired  so  accurate  a 


CH/VRLCOTE. 


reign;  and  in  compliment  to  his  queen,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  racks  one’s 
who  paid  Charlcote  a visit  not  long  after,  brains  to  remember  the  world’s  hard  re- 
the  knight  built  on  the  side  which  turns  tort  upon  John  Gibbs, 
from  the  river  an  entrance  porch  which,  But  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  the  world  has 
abutting  between  two  wings,  gives  the  been  bard  indeed,  identifying  him  with 
form  of  an  E.  This  porch  leads  to  the  Justice  Shallow.  His  portrait  hangs  in 
quaint  gate  - house,  whence,  between  an  the  hall  where  Shakespeare  was  not  tried 
avenue  of  limes,  you  reach  Charlcote  for  deer- stealing.  Isaac  Oliver  painted 
church— a sober  little  pile  set  beside  the  it;  and  though  men  have  forgotten.  Isaac 
higSj  road  just  outside  the  rough-split  oak  Oliver,  yet  will  we  never,  for  he  was  a 
palings  of  the  park.  It  holds  the  monu*  master.  The  knight's  embroidered  robe 
merits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  wife,  is  right  Holbein;  but  the  knights  subtle, 
and  in  praise  of  the  latter  an  epitaph  worth  beautiful  face  is  more.  It  teaches  with 
remembering  for  the  tender  simplicity  of  convincing  sincerity  what  manner  of  be- 
its  close; — mg  a gentleman  was  in  * the  spacious 

“6^?  down  by  hUti  that  bt*t  did  know  what  hath  days  of  great  Elizabeth  ; and  the  lesson 
been  written  (o' he  true.  rJ%ma*  Lucy."  is  humiliating— none  the  less  because  men 
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MEADOWSWEET.  and  belo\\%  by  dO' 

vious  loops,  to  Hat* 

have  during  three  centuries  accepted  the  ton  Rock,  that  the  picnickers  from  Strat- 
coarse  mask  of  Justice  Shallow  for  the  ford  know— a steep  bank  of  marl  cov- 
trutli.  ered  'with  hawthorn,  hazel,  elder,  and 

The  house  holds  many  fme  paintings;  trailing  knots?  of  brambles.  In  June  this 
notably  a Titian,  “Samson  and  the  Lion,’1  is  a very  flowery  spot.  The  slope  is  clothed 
that  rests  against  the  yellow  silk  hang*  with  creamy  elder  blossoms,  and  on  the 
ings  of  the  drawing  room,  and  is  worth  a river's  bank  opposite  are  wild  rose  bushes 
far  pilgrimage  to  see;  and  a Velasquez,  dropping  their  petals,  pink  and  white,  on 
set  (immoderately  high)  above  the  library  forget-me-nots,  wild  blue  geranium,  and 
book-shelves.  So  that  too  soon  we  were  meadow-rue.  Over  its  stony  bed  the  cur- 
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in  am  tie  vofahuva  return,  feyeps:  iw 
i.mrdnil  iJi.fr  music  that  it  much?  On* 

^iiuk^pe?».rvv.  If  we  emild  hut  bear; 

• Tin*  Vhi.-o.  rm  fnwt  ever  ?yUi)  UeV, 

/ v ; T\0.  *»)•  tyhiifitV  Fw  Itxii  t vfdF  i o Wttii  tfcr  . . 

Adkwh  some  tnatm  g pitrn % mounter, 
vh'f  f"-  Vrv;.: 

these  hanks  the  $£t'at- 
i % mm)  hoy  spied  per  naked  feet  Mrovingv 

" 0 wiuh,  where  are  you  roaming  T 

0 >'Uv*  An*!  It  tin? ; your  true  tove?’i  i»pm'n,g, 
That  c-ive  r»iu*»  t*ohi  iii^h  and  i<*vv" 


rttpEa  the:  ' 


he  eame  ou  her/ u ml  maids  reHunpe.  ggj  lei  it 

of h*r vraodlnnd  mu -do.,  ho  ehiitV^i  jjiiit. 'for  a da>  w*«  smmTmd 
i.J 1 1 m YV.-\$,. and how  that  iSfi’ai Ford  Mrer.t>/  ami  Omni  uot.knigr  of 
like  7l  u‘u(‘  U)V«o\  lie  will  thr  Shak^peare  that  w<-  somdO.  Net 

ihrr  m Up*  f;*lii«>uw  huM  hpiaer  .ft*  lI*oih*v 
Si rn  t - ■ ro^toved  " cntf  Of  nil  \\  ! » * ^/> f «> 
rpyOmu  ; thmi  -Mf-t  l..v:  (.r?uln?„Hi  uHh  WOrUife*  .m.’.m-oP*.  and 

llwn  m»m!mu  ;>fi'l  {»»■!  'dllM  .5,  . ... 

peMmiied  over  With  k'vwr  n.-mirs:  !y*i  f; 

down  past  Tuldmeum  |Jh>  m r\!i>n u jpi,o I Thyui  re  urn*  in 

: rioser.  Between  tin** r l hr  A*nv  Flan*  v/iaav  et-rkou.  i"'d- 

^ far  away  on  your  kli , cn/lvd.  wi>h  u>a-r'k\.;vtl?.Vil. 

Bils  ; ami  to.  tin*  rmht.  uunj  hare  hern  F ta  kmuwo mm  p? 
ek  road  a hill  SilTpHMinl-  x<rMa/;v  j>  Jo  mo-,  m wmr  ni  1 rn\sr  »mm*  hi  v:»- 
This  -is-  Welcome*  non  h,m  i,ru.  Hi-  mom  pehoyd  pi  lor-  mm- 
loptmi  House,  k former  t H>:  \\p*-  of.  /ami  Mghl 


$®fe/  UK&  rm 0*  b'ch 


dul;  iv*ffii  -'with  th<-  r,  »!»•>*  W)*At  o«rr  l^w^nl  urnl  fucked 

failmir  <?f  liu*  {^uvly  un«l;  tur  r;t«’h  of  u>  4?  i^vU'nr  ;»  sium-  *.»f 

Uf?vvi:  hoi  |||  xmvfi.MMi  Im;I!’v  \v*>Ui  gvnlfu  jijf  • 

LwjiighC  tr»UV  a H»U*J  Mi.»-  ~k"<«  Vm*<!  ic»<-|j  i:»T  tUt'rMorV  ftp  ‘:r< ■«•■-•».  ;.»«*;.*  *jn 

£M*tl»  bmutuntf  U^y'HltV^  au4  d 1u$  i : •-  . ; 

o\v  t!  .siiKvil  b^£&th  .*  i * 'nut  h \h]Hh  i :uhy  UnW  40  Vh 

wttii  : --■«■■{  U*  r.-  l:  r,  ,.^  v f i-n:  ffin  h.iU  ,.1  !i,.-d  nu\v,!!^;\  ip 

i»t-  );fn)vv..*:  ,-!  );>?$>  I *•;?«*.«•  ;tiul,‘<;;  p||j|  |j  /••*  > *i$X*  ttu**  . .-  i-ni^iii^k^rur^Shiiko-- 

l?:ii>?K-rif.i  i { ! ’■>-  ••  -7  MMi  Ifi  ikt*  • 

iiCi^d  vWe  could  i Wisd rd  tip  Ip  M,«-  & H!^u\v;?V‘fl  cm  *>.tR‘ 


j'ni  i:»Mc  ! fj$j| 

u ^‘I'tVws  -0i* -i . v;! 

u*f  ii-'M/i 

1'  St;i‘>  ljlii»  elutVK^l  *‘Siiif>, 

V SijiM  n»t*:4ji£ff 

ife  Vrilad;  k>di 

,'f  ‘ !.*<»/>! l'fi)(iiH-i'!f-  '►)'( 
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morning:  when  a Shake- 

speare  R&4  giaaedfrofH  tia*  , ,^£lflL  X)|t 

earth,  «iJui  eartli  ''ift.iJiit  ./'  '!fl  .■XjP' Jpw|p$L-;j*,» £*  *” 

mowrn' ihemfer'j  |\>',ir^-  '.•‘.VIV  W^-- 

tow  his  cetfmuii  ».v  ill'll  _ • ■'  ■■■  ■ 

i-irueii  WVsk. . o<it  vif  t »!<>  / ••/  ■ :' ' J^' 

iimlijrhi  ir«t.j>  tit*,  h-suiii*  V-  ” ' 'I  ,^ ',«!•••  .•»  tiffi-'1 ’~  - ' , .,  .,  . 

Aim  nave  .■  " • ' ■ 

‘f  i;.Ul  ^ ...  1 . 

Platon***',  k>  Hiring:  m in*  ‘ 

■coerrer.,  ^’lose'to  tat*  frifejitls  a n»  : bath a way  s £*rcr$b,«. 

ami  kUv and  the  I’unuli&r 
rokes  “that  meant  dhome 

- ~»he  talk  of  brnJs  us  the  near  elms, . tin?  the  Jewel  of  this  wnh  ymn-  e;v»\  and 
cluuti  of  Holy  Triimv  L-boh,  indf  nHfb't  yqu  will  wonder  t 1 >a i ir ; y of  rkra rif>rti  i* 
and  day,  but  a'ktf>iie>-tbi*ovv  /row  liLs  rt\st-  left  ainl  k>Urr  yhe  rivee: 

irigr  plac^, the whisper  ot  Avo.u  running  lbp  th  unis  are  very  seri our  matters  to  #\t 
perpetually  who  live  within  their  reurh.  Jj  f 'you  «hv 

Fi>r  iavgiv  Hie  wayfufetr  befteve  buy  yea*!  :Jffhn  ■ )?$%  \V#: 

* iMi^I  place  )•>  part  from  A ini  looking  (Joni  ion  id  them,  tan  old  lady  IcJij  tis.at 
ba#&  a# -vr&  taft  her;  50  kindly,  .so  lull  oi'  tin  Won,  “ fill  the  uabr  t'urmi  red.  Then. 

her  haunted i .Streets,  her  . wo  know  ih*  Stour  v\nU*v  iv^miuj:  down, 
eIfHA,;ind  Ti>^(:  is'dn  to  the . &ii!tilu)!^  hot/  Anil  begin  h>  shift-  our  furnit urP /'  Tiui 
KftaifljVi.fir  always  as  a mother  the  shrine  Arrow,  too,  that  joins  die  Avon  below 
*e  her  great  son,  i know  she  will  pardon  Bid fovd.  >s  ^ groat  hot p«»>‘  of  the  !h«odv 
?ny  tight  words.  htil  rushes  down  its  valley  more  rapidly 

‘Ifyfc  n veyMUJS  b^ueiith  the  ehiiti'  of  tliari  ib<  itoodin^i^ 

the  cln.ooh  y;od  to  l.ury*^  AIjII  arid  the  ovw. 

firsl  i^W  Oh  tlw  mill  'Vail  a^’;:miek- -;  \'  :h>4iiy:-4t;Btr^t tot’d  .U  no* ;'cjiXitoV: 

ed  U10  UviylOs  of  various  ^rral  . floods,  /with  ^rass  a/*d  x/eoi, 'anti  the  toHii  no 
The  highest  is  dated  at  the  beyiun»n£  hni^o*  do  qm‘t^  Iho  Roy.  Hicfuml  Jayo) 
of  this  twduvy;  last  U-low  is  Iho  b^dr  p p,.;yhr*  n fro.,.  W-m- 

Water  /mirk  i>f  Chjtwher'  T^ke  IffcR  with  (fay TVfButv  rj^wtd 
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before*  ms  to  Binton  Bruits.  By  Bintou 
Bnii^s  sBfhd.v  *1*  itm,  tho  Four  All*. 
Qu  its  Mgu  - hoard  •.)«•  guy  colors  are 
AepSfctfcd  four  figunss  — it  hi-  King,  th§ 
;vv  - ■;  \ ; .'•/  . Beiest  the.  ^ojitiery 

a«ul  tiie  Yeouiaii ; 
and  around  them 
nifis  tins  rhimwgs 
.. ' >.v*  £. ; . ", 


Tiu':.!>:v;'sby»u  rood  O tu.jhM 

Uf  iftH  tu  hbe  t . ci«rJ  st  ill 

• ,,  ‘ ;■  ;•  '■  ■ 

' gif<)iuv^  $r>  ihV 

'.  li^rvor  hi  Uio  ■ 

livo 
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Soon,  we  reach  WOforiL  Uii*  second  ami  Passing  fUe  fr'wr  ami  inill,  the  rivar 
cm  the  ri  v^r.  It  ‘gr£&/  •jhitbrfflfc*  '/shave. 

sirj  tuls  behind  n stiff  slope.  vvliere.novrtbo  -^rttiiOwti  O/m  iron*  :i  Vr«m<:U  look  to  the 
ebs\H!uuU>  vm*<:  tnrmu”*  veliow,  :md  the  vi!  Omen-ape.  VOithin  M^h.l,  in  winter,  1 it* 
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law  hf  dm?  from  BW ford  bridge.  The 

generations.  of  Bedford  int'H  sharpen-  Avon  lirtw  runs  straight.  through  hir  tbit 
ed  upon  U,  For  four  couturier  it  bus  m\*-  meadows  toward  a tftoep  hflf  skliv  with 
plied,  "m  these  parrs  the  sunaH  exouse  flmt<  iiie  hamlet  of  Marcleeve  (or  MarlcljfFV  at 
men  need  to  i.dub  ami  lounge  together*  its  foot,  Th/isTeov  rif  lull,  borders  ihe  tjv- 
atid  of  an  eytuibig  y?n*  way  see  a seam,  ef  .oil  ttie  fenihth  for  some  miles,  nnd  m the 
perhupa,  uarig*>i2g  btv.  this  null  of  £fJgi«  of  a.  plntnhu  whidi  begins  the  swso&iyt 

and  ■ w&fttng; . their  turn,  while  Mir  rifink,  .nw,;*eff  Bfce ; Coti'wokl  Hills.  Seen  from; 
clink  of  the  sharpening  knife  OH*  tbr  tdie  river  below  this  escarpment  is  full  of 
pauses  of  ralk.  When  at  Iasi  the  stow  bare  sear 

sitaU  wear  air  away  there  will  he  restless-  .*f  gmo  run!  mi  marl,  here  covered  with 
ue^am!  possibl  v*oeial  cou vnlsions  in  Bid:  long  gray  Lrm<s  and  doHed  wUh  old  thorn 
ford,  on  less  its  place  he  Quickly  suppl  ied  uml  crab  Irens,  here  oloihed  w'iih  hanging 
o K\) $ in  look  at  1 1 u*  hulM-  : ;tv<soi L<  of iiuipl^  ash,  an tl oth er  trees t\s.fcr»jgp* 
mg.-  iUsi dM  .Shakespeaire  s tiin^  the  ov&r  iind  Mimpthered  with  Tvy.;  wild 

old  Fakou  inn,  and  actor  < wyi-p  paddling  t<os<*,  and  /rteimUi*.  By  Cleeve  mill,  where 
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clouds  of  sweet-smelling  flour  issued  from 
the  doorway,  we  disembarked  arid  climb 
ed  up  between  the  thorn -trees  until  upon 
the  ridge  we  could  look  back  upon  the 
green  vale  of  Evesham,  and  southward 
across  ploughed  fields,  and  cottages  among 
orchards  and  elms,  to  the  gray  line  of  the 
Cotssvolds,  over  which  a patch  of  silver 
hung,  as  the  day  fought  hard  to  regain  its 
morning  sunshine.  The  narrow  footway 


At  our  feet  was  spread  the  vale  of  Eve 
sham;  the  river,  bordered  with  meadows 
as  green  and  flat  as  billiard  tables;  the 

*d,  which 


stream  of  Arrow 
rises  in  the  Liekey  Hills. and  comes  down 

Avon  here; 


through  Alcester  to  joi 
the  villages  of  Salford  Priors  and  Salford 
Abbots;  farther  to  the  west,  among  its 
apple-trees,  the  roofs  and  gables  of  Sal- 
ford Nunnery,  the  village  of  Harrington. 


MEADOWS  BY  THE  AVON. 


took  us  on  to  Cleeve  Priors  and  through  And  all  down  the  stream,  and  round  the 

meadows,  and  in  and  out  of  these 


its  street— a village  all  sober,  gray,  and 
beautiful.  The  garden  walls,  coated  with 
lichen  and  topped  with  yellow  quinces 
or  a flaming  branch  of  barberry,  the 
tall  church  tower,  the  quaintly  elaborate 
grave-stones  below  it,  their  scrolls  and 
cherubim  overgrown  with  moss,  the 
clipped  yew-trees  that  abounded  in  all 
fantastic  shapes,  the  pigeons  wheeling 
round  their  dove  cote,  and  the  tall  poplar 
by  the  manor  farm — all  these  were  good ; 
but  best  of  all  was  the  manor  farm  itself, 
and  the  arched  yew  hedge  leading  to  its 
Jacobean  porch,  a marvel  to  behold  We 
wished  to  buy  it,  ami  bung  long  about,  the 
entrance  counting  the  cost.  But.  no  liv- 
ing man  or  woman  approached  us.  The 
village  was  given  up  to  peace,  or  sleep,  or 
death. 

Returning,  we  paused  on  the  brow  of 
the  slope  above  Avon  for  a longer  look. 

Google 


" low  farms, 

Poor  pelting  villages,  sheepentes,  ami  mills," 

are  willows  innumerable,  some  polled  last 
year,  and  looking  like  green  mops,  others, 
with  long  curved  branches  ready  to  be 
lopped  and  turned  into  fence  poles  next 
winter,  unt  il  they  are  lost  in  the  hills  round 
Evesham,  where  the  dim  towers  stand  up 
and  the  bold  outline  of  Bred  on  Hill  shuts 
out  the  view  of  the  Severn  Valley. 

The  mound  on  which  we  Stria  standing 
is  surmounted  by  the  static  socket  of  an 
old  cross,  and  beneath  the  cross  are  said 
to  lie  many  of  those  who  fell  on  Evesham 
battle-field:  for  the  vale  below  was  on 
August  4.  1205.  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
Woodiest  and  most  decisive  conflicts  in 
English  history.  Simon  de  Mont  fort.  Earl 
of  Leicester,  victor  of  Lewes,  and  chain  - 
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WILLOW  POLL  A RHINO 


lopped  oil,  and  carried  on  a pole  in  tri- 
umph to  Wigniore. 

“Such  was  the  murder  of  Evesham, 
for  battle  none  it  was/’  sings  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  And  as  thesun  breaks  th  rough 
ami  turns  the  gray  day  to  silver,  we  pass 
on  either  hand  memorials  of  that  massa- 
cre By  Harv  i « gton  m i 1 1 ami  weir,  where 
the  sand-pipers  flit  before  us,  and  by  the 
spot  where  now  stand  the  Fish  and  An- 
chor Inn  and  a row  of  anglers,  Ed- 
ward's soldiery  marched  down  through 
the  night. 


At  OtFenbam,  where  now  is  a Bridge  Inn, 
and  where  tradition  says  a bridge  once 
stood,  they  crossed  the  river  again.  On 
the  opposite  bank  the  slaughter  was  hea- 
viest, and  Dead  Man  Eyot,  a small  willowy 
island  here,  won  its  name  on  that  day. 
The  sheep  are  feeding  now  in  that  odd 
angle  of  the  isle"  that  then  was  piled 
high  with  corpses.  And  so  we  come  to  a 
high  railway  embankment,  and  thence  to 
a bridge,  and  the  beautiful  bell  tower  comes 
into  view,  soaring  above  the  mills  and 
roofs  of  Evesham. 
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IF  the  family  of  the  Honorable  Elijah 
Pogram  should  erect  in  a cemetery  a 
monument  to  commemorate  his  virtues 
and  career,  it  might  be  a tribute  of  per- 
sonal affection,  but  it  would  represent  no 
public  feeling.  But  a public  memorial 
or  even  statue  of  such  an  example  “ of  the 
greatest  men  in  this  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try,” as  Mr.  Pogram  was  glowingly  said 
to  be,  would  be  an  instructive  monument 
of  the  public  taste  and  standards  of  char- 
acter. Yet,  if  a bill  recently  introduced 
into  the  New  York  Legislature  should 
ever  become  a law,  it  would  expose  the 
community  both  to  the  distressing  possi- 
bility and  responsibility  of  a statue  of 
Pogram. 

The  bill  provided  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  should  be  appropriated  annually 
for  the  erection  of  monuments  to  promi- 
nent Americans.  It  is  as  startling  a prop- 
osition as  that  the  same  amount  should 
be  appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures.  What  luxuriance  of  jobbery 
would  ensue!  What  an  extraordinary 
gallery  would  be  collected ! What  an  en- 
during monument  of  tastelessness,  folly, 
and  extravagance  would  be  the  result ! If 
such  a bill  should  become  law,  there  would 
begin  at  once  an  enormous  intrigue  of 
various  interests  to  secure  the  prize.  The 
“dead  beats”  of  the  studios— the  incapa- 
ble, the  inferior — would  begin  to  draw  their 
parallels  and  open  their  treuches.  Cabals 
and  bargains  and  conspiracies  would  flour- 
ish on  every  hand.  The  power  of  the 
possessors  of  influence  and  votes  to  with- 
stand liberal  offers  would  be  sorely  tested. 
From  such  an  age  of  gold,  even,  Astrsea 
would  shrink  and  prepare  for  flight,  when 
everywhere  the  form  of  Pogram  as  a 
hero,  a statesman,  a poet,  a philosopher, 
began  to  smile  upon  us  from  above  a ped- 
estal which  informed  us  that  a grateful 
people  recognize  and  revere  their  bene- 
factors. 

For  who  should  decide  who  are  promi- 
nent Americans?  Twenty  years  ago,  had 
such  a law  been  passed,  the  first  prominent 
American  whom  the  Legislature  would 
have  selected  for  honorable  commemora- 
tion would  have  been  that  friend  of  the 
poor,  that  giver  of  coal  to  the  shivering, 
that  decorator  of  city  squares  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  that  patriot  and  public- 
spirited  citizen — Tweed.  The  Governor  of 
vox*  urxxin-No.  493.-15 
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that  day  would  have  approved  the  choice, 
and  a multitude  of  journals  would  have 
been  silent, or  would  have  commended  the 
commemoration  of  a representative  Amer- 
ican. Somebody  must  select  a committee 
to  decree  the  honor  of  a statue,  or  would 
theLegislature  perform  that  task?  Wheth- 
er the  Legislature  voted  directly  upon 
nominations  for  the  honor  made  in  open 
session,  or  delegated  the  choice  to  a com- 
mittee, the  result  would  be  the  same. 

A Legislature  capable  of  passing  such  a 
law  would  be  incapable  of  providing  wise- 
ly for  its  execution. 

Is  it  said  that  Pogram  is  quite  as  re- 
spectable a figure  for  a statue  as  the  Se- 
rene Archducal  Highnesses  who  prance 
on  bronze  horses  in  the  squares  of  petty 
foreign  towns,  or  even  in  great  capitals? 

Let  it  be  granted;  but  are  the  images  of 
commonplace  or  disreputable  sovereigns 
erected  by  themselves  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, the  models  which  the  sovereign 
people  are  to  copy  for  their  own  glory? 
Because  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Schrecklich-Pumpernickel  is  content  to  be 
decorated  with  the  statue  of  an  insignifi- 
cant prince  whom  it  did  not  choose  and 
cannot  avoid,  shall  New  York  proclaim 
in  enduring  marble  or  bronze  that  Po- 
gram is  the  man  it  delights  to  honor? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a public  statue? 

It  is  simply  that  the  public  honors  the 
virtues  and  services  of  the  man  whom  it 
commemorates.  The  community  cele- 
brates him  as  the  type  of  its  worthy  cit- 
izens. It  commends  him  to  ingenuous 
youth  as  the  man  whom  they  should  em- 
ulate, and  it  stimulates  a nobler  public 
spirit  by  testifying  in  the  statues  of  noble 
men  that  it  reveres  nobility  of  character 
and  unselfish  public  service.  If  a man 
be  known  by  his  friends,  a community  is 
measured  by  the  men  whom  it  honors. 

Thus,  the  city  of  New  York  is  justly  judged 
by  those  whom  it  selects  as  its  legislative 
representatives.  They  may  not  fairly 
represent  all  its  character  and  genius  and 
power,  but  they  do  represent  the  acquies- 
cence of  that  character  in  those  who  are 
officially  its  substitutes.  If  that  charac- 
ter feels  itself  to  be  misrepresented,  it  will 
not  endure  the  situation;  and  if  in  that 
case  it  cannot  change  the  situation,  the 
reason  is  that  the  representatives,  and  not 
the  character,  genius,  and  power,  stand 
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for  the  dominant  force  of  the  community. 
If  the  statue  that  was  proposed  for  Tweed, 
and  for  which  the  subscriptions  were 
made, had  been  erected,  it  would  have  been 
a true  image  of  the  city  that  tolerated  him. 
If  the  State  should  appropriate  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  every  year  to  be  expended 
for  monuments  of  prominent  Americans, 
the  monuments  would  be  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  a revelation  of  the  qualities  that 
the  State  really  honors. 

Dickens  wrote  Chuzzlewit  in  a pout — 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  overflow  of  the 
disappointment  of  his  first  visit  to  this 
country,  when  we  wined  him  and  dined 
him,  and  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  plea  for 
copyright.  But  it  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  genius— a genius  of  sharp  in- 
sight and  satiric  humor.  The  shafts  he 
flew  at  us  were  winged  from  our  own 
feathers,  and  it  was  always  a question 
whether  we  did  not  resent  Chuzzlewit 
and  wince  so  hotly  because  we  felt  the 
story  to  be  so  true.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  little  grasp  in  it  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  America,  and  little  perception  of 
the  latent  forces  that  were  ultimately  to 
correct  the  very  defects  that  he  immortal- 
ized with  scorn.  For  whatever  this  coun- 
try. might  have  been  fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  not  ridiculous.  Pogram,  indeed,  was 
predominant  and  undeniable.  He  was 
in  full  evidence,  as  our  French  brethren 
say,  and  the  sneer  at  him  stung  us  all, 
but  not  because  he  was  a symbol  of 
America. 

It  is  in  precisely  the  circles  and  amid 
the  influences  to  which  this  extraordinary 
bill  would  commit  the  selection  of  prom- 
inent Americans  to  be  honored  that  Po- 
gram still  lingers  as  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  this  or  any  other  country.  But 
the  erection  of  statues  and  monuments  is 
better  left  to  the  action  of  citizens  as  indi- 
viduals than  as  the  State.  As  the  bill 
was  offered  in  the  Legislature,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  private 
subscription  for  a statue  of  General  Sher- 
man was  closed.  Within  four  or  five 
weeks  after  his  death,  it  amounted  almost 
to  the  sum  which  the  bill  proposed  for  a 
general  erection  of  statues.  It  was  an 
instinctive  offering  of  admiration,  affec- 
tion, and  gratitude  to  a citizen  of  invalu- 
able public  service  and  spotless  character, 
who  is  sincerely  honored,  and  who  may 
be  most  justly  commended  to  the  respect 
of  the  future  America.  When  Americans 
are  so  truly  prominent  as  Sherman,  the 


gratitude  of  their  countrymen  will  volun- 
tarily build  their  monument,  and  without 
that  instinctive  action  should  such  monu- 
ments be  built  ? 

In  a charming  paper  in  the  Sketch- 
Book,  Irving  describes  some  of  the  simple 
and  traditional  customs  at  rural  funerals 
in  England.  Before  the  body  of  a young 
girl  unmarried,  a chaplet  of  white  roses 
was  borne.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  dead  were  carried  to  the  grave  with 
the  singing  of  psalms  and  hymns — a tri- 
umphal strain  as  of  conquerors  who  had 
finished  their  course  with  joy.  Graves 
were  often  decorated  with  flowers  as  on 
our  memorial  day,  and  the  poets  are  full 
of  verses  associating  the  beauty  of  flowers 
with  death.  But  the  sympathetic  ob- 
server says:  “Few  pageants  can  be  more 
stately  and  frigid  than  an  English  fu- 
neral in  town.  It  is  made  up  of  show 
and  gloomy  parade — mourning-carriages, 
mourning- plumes,  and  hireling  mourn- 
ers, who  make  a mockery  of  grief.” 

It  is  pleasant  in  other  lands  to  see  the 
regard  for  a common  humanity  which  is 
shown  by  the  respectful  and  universal 
courtesy  of  every  person  when  the  funeral 
procession  passes.  Sometimes  in  Eng- 
land the  rural  traveller  turned  and  fol- 
lowed the  mourners  for  a little  way,  then 
resumed  his  journey.  It  is  a courtesy 
like  the  sober  bow  exchanged  by  strangers 
on  solitary  country  roads  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  a recognition  of  human  fra- 
ternity between  those  who  never  met  be- 
fore, who  do  not  know  each  others1  names, 
and  who  shall  never  meet  again.  The 
stranger  who  pauses  and  raises  his  hat  as 
the  funeral  passes  testifies  his  sympathy 
with  a sorrow  which  he  has  known  and 
shall  yet  know— the  great  sorrow  of  the 
race. 

It  is  a sad  commentary  on  a Christian 
community,  which  takes  that  distinctive 
title  from  a religion  whose  founder  is 
called  the  Consoler,  because  His  word 
plucks  the  sting  from  death,  that  it  sur- 
rounds death  with  every  circumstance  of 
woe  and  gloom.  The  distinctive  ministry 
of  the  faith  seems  to  fail  at  the  very  point 
to  which  it  is  especially  addressed.  The 
natural  Christian  tone  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead  wTould  seem  to  be  the  cheer  that 
springs  from  the  thought  of  immortality 
— a sublime  hope,  a tender  resignation. 
The  Christian  thought  in  that  hour  should 
instinctively  dwell  upon  the  soul,  not 
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upon  the  body,  and  the  simplest  and  most 
unostentatious  rite  of  burial  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  truly  Christian.  But  the 
ostentation  of  Christian  funerals  has  be- 
come so  great  that  burial  reform  associa- 
tions are  formed,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  to  relieve  the  poor  of  the  pain- 
ful and  needless  cost  which,  from  mis- 
taken respect  for  the  dead,  they  will  not 
spare  so  long  as  ostentation  is  the  cus- 
tom. 

The  funeral  display  springs  from  that 
-error.  It  is  thought  by  ignorance  to 
be  a sign  of  honor  and  affection.  The 
“pauper’s  funeral”  is  a vision  so  repul- 
sive that  the  recoil  is  to  another  extreme. 
But  the  pathos  of  the  pauper's  funeral  is 
not  its  plainness;  it  is  its  want  of  feeling; 
its  cold  indifference  and  neglect. 

“ Rattle  bis  bones  over  the  stones, 

He*8  only  a pauper  whom  nobody  owns.” 

The  natural  sorrow  at  death  really  seeks 
no  display,  and  therefore  intelligence 
should  relieve  ignorance  of  conformity 
to  a fancied  necessity  by  insisting  upon 
the  utmost  simplicity  at  funerals.  This 
is  the  wholesome  object  of  the  reform  so- 
cieties, and  the  unchristian  habit  of  hope- 
less symbols  and  gloomy  emblems  should 
be  broken  by  those  who  have  power  to 
break  it. 

The  most  common  symbol  in  the  cem- 
etery is  the  most  unchristian,  for  it  is  a 
broken  column.  It  is  essentially  un- 
christian,because  Christianity  holds  death 
to  be  but  the  gate  of  heaven,  of  a better 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  the  sorrowful  end 
of  visible  communion,  but  it  is  not  the 
end  of  the  earthly  life,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  heavenly,  which  every  sym- 
bol and  emblem  should  express.  And 
the  impenetrable  shroud  of  crape  in 
which  this  moving  figure  is  wrapped, 
does  it  import  faith  in  resurrection  or  in 
destruction  ? Does  it  signify  repose  in 
the  thought  of  life  eternal,  or  the  hope- 
less gloom  of  unenlightened  despair  ? 
Doubtless  it  signifies  the  sense  of  utter 
loss.  It  is  the  sign  that  sorrow  envelops 
the  wife  or  daughter.  It  announces  that 
merriment  is  unwelcome.  It  spares  the 
friend  or  acquaintance  the  pain  of  asking 
questions  that  wound.  This  is  a seemly 
purpose.  But  to  this  end  the  excess  of 
mourning  apparel,  the  lavish  ostentation 
of  crape,  is  not  only  not  essential,  but  it 
is  mischievous,  for  it  fosters  the  extrava- 
gance of  expense,  which  the  poor  cannot 


bear,  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Christian 
instinct. 

The  Burial  Reform  Association  con-  ’ 
templates  mainly  economical  relief.  It 
aims  to  prevent  the  foolish  expense  of 
funerals  by  the  example  of  those  to 
whom  such  expense  would  be  unimpor- 
tant. But  the  scope  of  the  movement 
extends  much  farther.  It  includes  the 
true  Christian  conception  and  treatment 
of  the  most  solemn  fact  of  human  life, 
which  is  its  end.  Our  funeral  customs 
lay  upon  it  a gross  material  emphasis. 

The  ostentation,  which  has  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  suggest  the  reform  societies, 
is  a gaudy  parody  of  sorrow.  Why  deep- 
en grief  by  exaggerating  the  form  of  its 
expression  ? The  sorrow  of  death  is  so 
searching  that  it  needs  no  encouragement. 

It  requires  every  alleviation  which  sym- 
pathy and  serenity  and  the  cheer  of  reli- 
gious faith  can  supply.  It  is  because  our 
funeral  customs, from  the  shroud  of  crape 
upon  the  living  to  the  lavish  expense 
upon  the  funeral  pageant  and  the  broken 
shaft  in  the  graveyard,  are  unchristian 
that  they  need  to  be  reformed. 

Even  when  the  theatre  was  under  the 
ban,  and  the  player  was  a kind  of  moral 
outcast  in  the  eye  of  respectability,  there 
was  a kindly  feeling  for  him  among  the 
less  austere.  When  the  Reverend  Jeremy 
Collier  fulminated  his  short  view  of  the 
immorality  and  profaneness  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  there  was  doubtless  good  rea- 
son for  his  strictures.  But  such  a view 
is  necessarily  relative.  The  theatre  of 
that  time  still  held  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture, not  in  the  plays  only,  but  in  the 
players.  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  who 
retorted  upon  the  caustic  divine,  not  only 
wrote  the  plays,  but  illustrated  the  man- 
ners of  the  time.  Collier’s  onslaught 
was  directed  at  the  “artificial  comedy.” 

But  if  the  province  of  that  comedy  lay 
“beyond  the  diocese  of  conscience,”  it 
only  the  more  truthfully  displayed  the 
society  which  patronized  it.  The  Cavalier 
was  a picturesque  figure.  The  saunterer 
Charles  had  a certain  gayety  and  grace  of 
demeanor,  and,  in  contrast  with  the  Puri- 
tan, he  was  more  pleasing  to  the  Muse  of 
indolence  and  easy  enjoyment.  The  the- 
atre reflected  the  royal  court,  and  Mistress 
Gwynne  was  the  queen  of  both. 

But  although  the  Dutch  William  and 
the  earlier  Puritan  spirit  were  the  minis- 
ters of  the  inevitable  purgation,  and  the 
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theatre  that  Collier  assailed  was  necessa- 
rily doomed  unless  civilization  were  to  re- 
cede, yet  the  player  still  held  by  a tenure 
of  personal  feeling  which  was  never  lost. 
He  had  a rough  welcome  on  this  side  of 
the  sea,  and  the  earlier  days  of  the  “stage 
play”  in  this  country  were  exceedingly 
bleak.  Even  until  the  last  generation, 
the  theatre,  in  certain  ways  which  the 
older  circle  of  the  Chair  will  remember, 
still  justified  the  tradition  of  the  time 
when  the  Reverend  Jeremy  opened  his 
batteries.  But  that  has  gone,  and  as  the 
comfortless  pit  of  the  old  Park  Theatre 
in  New  York,  absolutely  shut  off  from 
the  boxes,  has  now  become  the  parquet — 
preferable  for  convenience  of  hearing  and 
seeing  even  to  the  boxes — so  the  moral  cir- 
cumstance of  the  theatre  is  changed,  and 
“her  Majesty’s  players”  are  no  longer  a 
separate  moral  class.  The  Reverend  Jer5 
emy  Collier  might  still  hesitate  to  enter 
the  playhouse.  But  his  successors  enter  it 
as  naturally  as  a gallery  of  pictures  or  of 
any  other  art.  The  revolution  of  feeling 
was  visibly  accomplished  when  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Bellows  stood  upon  the  stage  of 
the  old  Academy  of  Music  and  offered  the 
right  hand  of  sympathy  to  the  players. 

It  was  this  kindliness  of  nature,  a cer- 
tain generous  catholicity  of  feeling,  which 
recently  drew  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  and 
his  company  for  an  evening  to  Staten 
Island.  That  pleasant  suburb  or  munici- 
pal frontier,  which  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green 
desires  to  incorporate  into  the  metropolis, 
has  many  charms.  Its  inhabitants,  with 
a simplicity  not  unknown  in  other  rural 
suburbs,  and  traditional  with  islanders, 
fondly  believe  their  island  to  be  the  most 
attractive  spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  But  the  most  daring  islander  has 
never  alleged  that  its  theatre  was  superior 
to  all  other  theatres.  In  fact,  although 
the  heroic  Staten-Islander  recoils  from  no 
arduous  assertion,  this  would  surely  tax 
his  courage,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  theatre.  All  the  more  gracious,  there- 
fore, was  the  bounty  of  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who,  to  aid  the  Winter  Library,  founded 
by  Mr.  William  Winter  in  memory  of  his 
son,  a noble  child  too  early  lost,  crossed 
the  bay  with  all  that  makes  a theatre  ex- 
cept the  building,  and  gave  the  most  com- 
plete and  delightful  dramatic  performance 
in  the  annals  of  the  island. 

There  have  been,  indeed,  admirable 
amateur  plays  in  that  happy  region,  to 
which  the  recollection  of  the  Easy  Chair 


does  full  justice.  If  any  other  suburb 
has  such  “amateur  talent”  as  Staten  Isl- 
and, Staten  Island  has  not  heard  of  it; 
and  if  that  island  talent  should  choose 
to  challenge  the  metropolitan  stage,  the 
metropolitan  stage  might  well  tremble  for 
the  result.  But  that  joust  is  not  yet  set, 
and  perhaps  the  visit  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
will  induce  the  island  to  spare  the  city 
yet  awhile. 

The  play  was  Prince  Karl , one  of  the 
dramas  of  high  spirits,  like  the  chapters  of 
Dickens’s  stories  where  the  impression  is 
simply  of  rollicking  fun.  The  dramatic 
unities  and  the  probabilities  are  very  prop- 
erly shown  the  door  in  such  plays  as  hav- 
ing no  part  in  the  business  in  hand.  The 
effect  depends  wholly  on  the  promptness, 
intelligence,  and  sympathy  of  the  players, 
and  all  these  conditions  were  never  more 
fully  satisfied  than  in  this  performance 
of  Prince  Karl.  The  readiness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  every  situation  was 
seized,  and  every  opportunity  developed 
with  the  utmost  vivacity,  were  delightful. 
The  illusion  was  complete.  The  com- 
pany played  as  if  in  their  own  theatre 
with  every  resource,  and  never,  even  un- 
der those  circumstances,  could  they  have 
played  with  more  spirit. 

Mr.  Mansfield,  who,  as  Beau  Brummel 
and  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  is  the  dra- 
matic hero  of  the  hour,  displayed  his  re- 
markable versatility  with  the  naturalness 
of  action  and  freedom  from  exaggeration 
which  are  among  his  excellent  qualities. 
His  mimicry  of  private  musical  artists 
was  irresistibly  ludicrous,  and  proceeded 
amid  peals  of  laughter.  The  effect  of  the 
droll  play,  which  extends  to  four  acts  with 
unabated  humor,  and  the  liveliness  of  the 
acting  throughout,  showed  how  entirely 
the  prosperity  of  a play  is  in  the  actor, 
because  the  test  of  his  acting  is  the  ability 
to  command  the  sympathy  of  his  audi- 
ence. The  modern  theatre  is  so  fully  up- 
holstered that  the  scenery  and  setting 
seem  almost  to  dispute  the  eye  with  the 
players.  But  although  the  setting  of 
Prince  Karl  was  of  the  extremest  econ- 
omy, the  most  sumptuous  appointments 
would  not  have  added  to  the  effect  or  the 
enjoyment  of  the  merry  scene.  Scenery 
and  setting  may  please  the  eye,  but  the 
art  of  the  player  does  not  require  them, 
and  without  that  art  the  scenery  is  a 
pointless  pageant.  The  Easy  Chair  saw 
the  elder  Booth  literally  in  a barn,  but 
the  terrible  impression  of  his  Sir  Edward 
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Mortimer  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach  does 
not  fade.  The  most  sumptuous  and  care- 
fully historic  setting  could  hardly  have 
made  Garrick’s  great  effects  greater  than 
they  were.  “What  we  want,”  said  Mr. 
Mansfield,  “is  silence,  not  scenery.” 

It  was  a bright  evening  that  he  gave  to 
Staten  Island,  and  its  purpose  was  anoth- 
er illustration  of  the  quality  of  the  frater- 
nity to  which  he  belongs— the  generosity 
of  the  player.  Perhaps  some  of  the  charm 
of  Jefferson’s  Rip  Van  Winkle  lies  in  the 
sympathy  between  the  nature  of  play- 
ers and  of  the  loiterer  himself.  It  is  a 
character  which  the  player  instinctively 
apprehends,  and  in  which  the  spectator 
also  recognizes  something  of  the  player’s 
own  disposition.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in 
the  hilarious  little  drama  of  Prince  Karl 
the  especial  character  of  the  actors  could 
• be  discerned.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
delightfully  lightsome  performance  the 
kind  heart  and  large  sympathy  of  players, 
which  story  and  song  commemorate,  were 
once  more  and  most  happily  displayed. 
Of  the  artificial  comedy  Lamb  said  that 
modern  times  could  not  bear  it.  But  of 
Mr.  Mansfield  and  his  company — how 
much  Staten  Island  could  bear ! 

Meditating  in  the  Easy  Chair  on  East- 
er Eve,  the  preacher  observes  that  two 
things  were  remarkable  on  Good  Friday 
of  this  year.  In  Connecticut,  the  State  in 
which  the  austerest  Puritanism  longest 
survived,  Good  Friday  was  observed  as 
Fast-day,  and  in  Hartford  the  publica- 
tion of  the  evening  papers  was  suspended. 
In  New  York,  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  always  “reared  its  mitred 
front,”  ministers  of  various  other  Chris- 
tian denominations  preached  on  Good 
Friday  in  an  Episcopal  pulpit.  What 
consequences  may  ensue  and  be  known 
when  this  Magazine  is  published  cannot 
be  foreseen  at  this  writing,  nor  are  they 
within  the  province  of  the  Chair.  But 
the  coincidence  is  in  itself  remarkable. 
Old  Judge  Sewell  used  to  sigh  even  over 
the  very  subdued  joy  of  Christmas  in 
New  England.  But  could  he  have  fore- 
seen that  Good  Friday,  even  with  papisti- 
cal hot  cross  buns,  would  be  observed  in 
uncompromising  Connecticut,  although 
his  Puritan  anguish  would  have  been 
great,  it  might  have  been  a little  assuaged 
by  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  solem- 
nized as  a fast. 

The  proposition  in  the  Legislature  of 


New  York  to  make  Good  Friday  a legal 
holiday  is  another  fact  that  will  be  pon- 
dered in  many  easy -chairs.  Another 
holiday  might  be  welcome  in  our  busy 
life,  but  would  such  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature be  evidence  of  increasing  religious 
feeling?  The  Church  days,  as  they  are 
called,  have  pleasing  names,  even  if  they 
are  not  generally  comprehended.  How 
many  of  us  know  what  Lady -day  is? 
How  many,  until  they  look  for  it,  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, which  the  old  painters  glowingly 
celebrated  on  canvases  now  more  pre- 
cious than  cloth  of  gold?  Then  there 
are  the  Ember-days.  Does  even  the  first 
class  in  Trinity  Sunday-school  know  what 
they  are  ? The  saints’  days  in  the  calen- 
dar have  gentle  titles,  as  Saint  Lucia’s, 
Saint  Rose  of  Lima’s,  Saint  Elizabeth’s, 
Cecilia’s, Catherine’s.  The  first  class  may 
tell  the  story  of  these  saints— if  i t can.  In 
the  old  time  in  Italy,  perhaps  forty  years 
ago,  the  sudden  ringingof  a church  bell  in 
Florence,  or  at  Fiesole,  or  high  up  among 
the  vineyards  on  Lake  Lugano,  announced 
a saint’s  day.  Sometimes  the  vetturino, 
as  the  equipage  tinkled  along  the  road, 
crossed  himself,  but  generally  he  did  not. 
The  Italian  air  is  full  of  sights  and  sounds 
that  recall  the  Church;  semper,  ubique, 
omnibus,  ring  the  bells,  loud  and  low,  far 
and  near,  and  constantly,  by  day  and  by 
night. 

But  for  all  the  music  of  the  bells,  Italian 
life  was  not  better  than  life  in  lands  where 
ringing  bells  do  not  incessantly  impor- 
tune. The  story  of  Italy  under  the  Bor- 
gias,  or  even  under  the  Austrians  and  the 
Pope  not  many  years  ago,  is  not  the  story 
of  an  ideal  Christian  land.  Even  in  those 
golden  days  of  travel,  when  the  chapel 
bells  rang  over  the  vineyards  and  the 
Miserere  was  sung  on  Good  Friday  amid 
darkening  candles  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
there  was  a voice  which  the  son  of  Roger 
Williams  heard  through  all  the  singing 
and  the  chanting,44  Not  he  that  saith  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will.” 

Easter  Sunday  and  anxiety  about  new 
bonnets  do  not  accord.  It  is  not  the  day, 
but  the  good  that  we  do  on  the  day,  which 
is  vital.  Among  savages  on  a desert  isl- 
and, if  a man  had  lost  reckoning  of  the 
whole  calendar,  and  knew  not  Lady-day 
from  an  Ember-day,  yet  if  he  went  about 
doing  good  and  enlightening  the  dark 
souls  around  him,  the  whole  year  would 
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be  a long  holyday,  and  the  life  a holy  more  truthful,  upright,  liberty  - loving, 
life.  and  self-denying;  had  not  yet  purified 

The  Puritan  iconoclasticism  which  and  ennobled  human  life  in  England, 
tore  from  church  walls  pictures  of  the  Perhaps  they  were  doing  the  good  work, 
lovely  Madonna,  and  gave  images  and  but  imperceptibly  to  the  eager  Puritans, 
rosaries  and  crucifixes  to  be  burned,  Saints1  days  and  rosaries,  they  said,  will 
which  built  the  desolate,  bare,  ugly  meet-  not  bring  a heaven  upon  earth.  There 
ing-houses  of  early  New  England,  and  are  probably  enough  dead  saints  in  the 
scowled  with  Bradford  on  the  Christmas  calendar  to  make  a saint's  day  of  every 
games,  was  simply  a declaration  that  the  day  in  the  year.  But  what  we  need, 
multiplication  of  pictures  and  rosaries  and  brethren,  is  not  so  much  days  for  the 
images  had  not  made  men  and  women  saints,  as  saints  for  the  days. 


(Biiitnr’0 

I. 

WE  believe  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 

Lowell’s  works  is  the  first  to  bring 
his  writings  in  the  different  kinds  to- 
gether with  anything  like  completeness. 
It  has  a greater  completeness,  he  confesses 
in  one  of  his  prefaces,  than  he  likes;  he 
reprints  some  of  his  earlier  pieces  because, 
“ owing  to  the  unjust  distinction  made  by 
the  law  between  literary  and  other  prop- 
erty,” they  will  be  reprinted  by  some  one. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  share  his  sense 
of  hardship  in  this;  though  the  law  that 
limits  an  author’s  control  of  his  writ- 
ings is  none  the  less  unfair  and  impu- 
dently sophistical. 

The  “early  indiscretions,” as  Mr.  Lowell 
calls  them,  help  to  swell  the  bulk  of  his 
poems  to  four  volumes;  then  there  are 
four  volumes  of  literary  essays,  a volume 
of  literary  and  political  addresses,  and  a 
volume  of  political  essays.  The  revision 
of  the  work  in  either  of  these  sorts  is  ap- 
parently very  cursory,  and  the  changes 
of  the  slightest.  Doubtless  something  of 
temperament,  something  of  habit,  and 
something  of  instinct  have  prevailed 
with  him  to  leave  the  pieces  as  he  wrote 
them,  in  the  shape  that  the  glowing  metal 
first  took  as  it  lost  the  heat  of  his  mind. 
Of  all  our  literary  men  he  has  wrought 
most  in  the  tradition  of  the  ideal  poet: 
the  form  with  him  has  been  part  of  the 
inspiration,  and  it  is  said  that  whenever 
he  has  changed  the  form,  in  more  criti- 
cal moments,  he  has  afterward  changed 
it  back  in  moments  more  critical  still. 
The  result  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  im- 
agination is  no  bad  critic,  or  that  the  old- 
fashioned  division  of  the  mind  into  the 
imaginative  and  the  critical  faculties,  as  if 
it  were  built  in  water-tight  compartments. 


$tnbi|. 

is  altogether  fantastic.  The  two  operate 
inseparably  together,  the  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  Lowell’s  method  and  that  of 
some  others  being  simply  that  the  imagi- 
nation is  more  active  with  him  in  the  vi- 
sion, and  with  them  in  the  revision.  He 
has  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  his 
work,  now  that  all  is  done.  There  are 
two  pages  of  prefatory  note  for  the  four 
volumes  of  poems;  two  for  the  four  vol- 
umes of  literary  essays;’ none  at  all  for 
the  other  things.  But  the  work  con- 
tinually talks  about  itself,  especially  the 
prose,  where  the  scholarly  ease,  the  intel- 
lectual intimacy,  the  impersonal  famil- 
iarity, win  the  reader  and  endear  the 
writer.  We  cannot  always  be  up  to  the 
high  humors  of  the  Muse ; some  of  us  can- 
not follow  her  on  the  ethereal  tops;  but 
no  one  is  averse  to  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  a lamp  at  the  elbow,  and  a book  in 
the  hand  of  a friend  who  reads  all  litera- 
ture into  and  out  of  it.  The  essays  are 
full  of  those  confidences  which  such  safety 
from  the  world  and  the  weather  invites 
to;  and  perhaps  one  who  should  declare 
that  the  real  Lowell  was  to  be  found  in 
them  would  not  merit  instant  death. 
There  are  several  real  Lowells,  the  culprit 
might  urge;  and  he  could  hedge,  with  no 
great  loss  of  consistency,  in  owning  that, 
there  was  one  in  every  kind  of  literature 
that  our  author  has  attempted.  In  fact, 
the  sense  of  genuineness,  of  sincerity  in 
all  things,  of  impatience  witli  affectation 
of  any  sort,  is  the  sense  that  remains  with 
the  reader.  Sometimes  there  is  compres- 
sion and  abruptness,  but  there  is  never 
superfluity;  there  might  often  have  been 
more  witli  great  advantage,  there  could 
not  have  been  less  without  loss.  There 
are  certain  expressions,  especially  in  the 
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poetry,  that  seem  driven  too  far,  or  forced 
a little  too  violently  to  the  service  they 
are  made  to  do;  the  thought  overloads 
the  phrase ; but  there  is  nowhere  weakness 
or  emptiness.  As  time  goes  on  from  the 
earlier  to  the  later  work,  both  in  the  verse 
and  in  the  prose,  these  faults,  if  they  are 
faults,  disappear,  and  there  is  a mellow 
richness  in  it  all,  a harmony  in  the 
thoughtand  the  word,  a fusion  of  all  harsh 
splendors  into  one  clear  serenity.  In  the 
performance  of  every  writer,  of  every 
artist,  there  are  at  times  turns  of  good 
fortune,  and  these  may  occur  in  his  earli- 
est as  well  as  his  latest  performance.  But 
it  is  when  his  felicity  becomes  character- 
istic, when  his  prosperity  is  habitual,  that 
he  is  approved  a master. 

II. 

Any  one  wishing  to  make  that  study  of 
Mr.  Lowell’s  books  which  these  strait  lim- 
its will  not  allow  would  find  such  a plea- 
sure in  the  inquiry  as  only  the  peculiar 
combination  of  qualities  in  him  cam  give. 
His  complexity  is  very  simple,  when  once 
you  have  the  key  to  it,  and  the  final  agree- 
ment between  h%is  contradictions  is  per- 
fect. He  is  one  who  is  always  talking  or 
singing  about  the  ideal,  but  no  one  ever 
loved  better  to  feel  the  honest  earth  under 
his  feet.  He  likes  to  imagine  flight;  he 
approves  of  flying,  admires,  advises  it; 
but  he  understands  very  well  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  legs  were  made  before  wings; 
and  that  a steady  pace  carries  one  to  the 
ends  of  the  knowable  world. 

No  realist  ever  felt  reality  more  keenly 
than  he,  or  strove  more  faithfully,  more 
triumphantly,  to  get  the  light  of  its  home- 
ly, heavenly  countenance  into  literature. 
He  is,  of  all  things,  a scholar;  but  he  is 
naturally  at  such  war  with  pedantry  that 
he  seems  tempted  at  times  to  snub  scholar- 
ship, and  trust  himself  wholly  to  that  basal 
common-sense  which  he  loves  in  common 
men.  His  thought  flows  as  naturally  in 
the  parlance  that  he  caught  from  the  lips 
of  the  wagoners  and  ploughmen  of  the 
rustic  village  Cambridge  once  was  as  in 
•’the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton”;  there  are  passages  of  the  Biglow 
Papers  that  match  the  finest  in  the  Com- 
memoration Ode , or  the  Agassiz . In  the 
last  analysis  Hosea  Biglow  and  Sir  Laun- 
fal  are  of  the  same  make ; the  same  heart, 
the  same  soul  is  in  them  both.  No  author 
more  frequently  reminds  the  reader  that 
though  God  made  us  in  His  own  image, 


He  made  us  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  his  abiding  sense  of  humanity  as  Di- 
vinity imagined  it  keeps  his  lightest  laugh- 
ter sweet.  He  makes  merry  with  men’s 
foibles,  but  he  never  makes  a mock  of 
them  as  some  other  great  humorists  do, 
dishearten  ing  and  corrupting  with  the  cyn- 
icism that  likens  folly  with  wisdom  and 
evil  with  good,  and  finds  all  one.  There 
is,  so  far  as  we  remember,  not  one  touch 
of  cynicism  in  all  that  he  has  written ; and 
for  this  reason,  as  a satirist  he  stands  not 
only  foremost  but  alone  in  our  language. 
The  sense  of  his  pre-eminence  in  this  sort 
is  so  strong  at  times  as  to  make  one  forget 
his  excellence  in  others;  and  it  is  well 
once  in  a way  to  consider  the  variety  of 
his  achievement  in  the  works  that  testify 
to  it.  In  fact,  when  one  has  said  satirist, 
the  word  seems  to  minimize,  or  at  least  to 
misstate  his  Biglow  Papers . He  is  there 
such  a satirist,  or  in  such  a way,  as  Cer- 
vantes was:  his  humor  does  not  merely 
criticise,  it  creates.  Hosea  Biglow,  Birdo- 
freedom  Sawin,  and  Homer  Wilbur  are 
enduring  and  delightful  types  because 
they  came  from  the  real  people  out-of- 
doors,  who  always  seem  commonplace  to 
the  casual  or  unsympathetic  eye.  We 
said  create,  when  we  meant  discover,  or 
divine;  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  the 
most  powerful  “genius”  after  training 
itself  into  condition  by  the  most  assiduous 
intellectual  athletics  could  create  such 
types.  With  God  all  things  are  possible, 
but  men  are  limited,  and  in  literature  the 
recognizable  figures  are  those  whose  like- 
ness we  have  seen  before,  in  ourselves,  in 
others.  It  is  such  figures  that  outlast  all 
conditions,  and  that  embody  and  perpet- 
uate them  to  the  imagination  of  after- 
time. The  Spain  of  Cervantes  is  conceiv- 
able to  us  from  the  characters  he  found 
there,  and  the  New  England  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  and  the  Secession  has  nowhere 
graven  itself  in  literature  so  distinctly 
and  enduringly  as  in  the  verse  of  our 
great  humorist. 

III. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  always  a humorist,  as  we 
were  trying  to  say,  if  a humorist  is  one 
who  beyond  other  men  sees  both  sides  of 
every  question  and  is  haunted  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  absurdity  that  lurks  in 
all  aspects  of  human  affairs.  You  are 
aware  of  this  all-round  perception  in  him, 
whatever  matter  he  is  handling,  and  of  its 
complete  accord  with  reverence  and  hon- 
or where  these  are  due.  In  this  he  is 
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like  some  man  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
group;  there  is  the  freshness  and  large- 
ness of  those  days  in  his  diction,  and  that 
near  neighborhood  of  heart  and  mind  in 
his  work  which  enabled  them  to  leave 
the  warmth  of  a living  touch  on  any 
theme  they  handled.  He  views  men  and 
things  with  an  impassioned  reason;  or,  as 
the  common  phrase  has  it,  he  feels  what 
he  says.  This  is  true  not  only  of  his  lit- 
erary opinions,  but  it  is  true,  as  well,  of 
his  judgments  of  public  questions,  which 
he  always  regarded  with  a vision  almost 
prophetic  in  its  scope.  He  is  never  a very 
good  hater;  his  enemy  too  often  amuses 
him  for  that ; he  is  conscious  that  he  might 
be  some  such  man  as  his  enemy  in  his  en- 
emy’s place;  and  that  his  enemy  is  proba- 
bly not  such  a bad  fellow  as  he  would  like 
to  make  himself  out.  But  if  he  is  not  a 
good  hater  (a  stupid  kind  of  creature,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Johnson),  he  is  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  lovers  that  ever  were.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  virtues  of  a friend; 
but  Mr.  Lowell  has  this  gift,  and  he  uses 
it  for  us  again  and  again  in  those  poems 
which  celebrate  this  one  or  that  one  he 
loves.  The  characterizations  in  the  Fable 
for  Critics  are  witnesses  of  the  fact  both 
as  to  friends  and  foes;  and  in  those  of  the 
Agassiz  the  persons  are  sketched  with  an 
accuracy  and  truth  which  only  a generous 
affection  could  have  inspired.  • The  cli- 
mate of  Cambridge,  which  is  in  some  re- 
spects less  agreeable  than  could  be  wished, 
seems  always  to  have  been  favorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  manly  kindness  that 
flowers  so  often  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  verse. 
The  harmony  of  his  contradictions  is  no- 
where more  apparent  than  in  what  may 
be  called  his  poems  of  friendship.  The 
sympathies  that  are  made  to  go  round  all 
humanity  are  said  to  be  found  rather  thin 
at  times  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  every- 
day use  ; and  the  philanthropist,  by  some 
observers,  has  been  accounted  an  inade- 
quate neighbor.  But  it  is  certainly  not 
so  in  Mr.  Lowell's  case.  He  gave  himself 
wholly  to  a cause,  the  cause  of  freedom, 
at  one  period  of  his  life;  but  men  never 
became  Man  to  him,  not  even  black  men  ; 
in  spite  of  his  explicit  preference  for  types, 
he  seems  always  to  have  liked  characters 
a little  better. 

The  student  of  his  life  will  find  nothing 
more  important  in  it  than  the  antislavery 
passage,  which  it  would  be  a gross  mis- 
conception to  think  of  as  an  episode.  It 
seemed  to  close  with  the  end  of  slavery, 


for  he  was  not  of  those  who  belabor  a dead 
dog,  to  give  him  a realizing  sense  that 
there  is  a punishment  after  death.  But 
the  spirit  that  moved  him,  against  tradi- 
tion and  association  and  interest,  to  take 
the  side  of  the  weak  and  the  poor,  has 
really  been  the  guiding  motive  of  his  life. 
As  he  is  above  all  things,  however,  a hu- 
morist, he  does  not  fail  to  see  the  verge 
where  the  sublime  touches  the  ridiculous, 
and  he  makes  laughter  his  weapon  against 
the  wrong,  and  his  defence,  in  the  last 
resort,  against  the  right  even  in  himself ; 
for  nothing  is  so  apt  to  44  work  like  mad- 
ness in  the  brain”  as  a sense  of  absolute 
and  perfect  right.  He  never,  apparently, 
had  this;  he  always  saw  the  other  side, 
with  that  circumvision  of  the  humorist 
which  forbids  any  prophet  strictly  to  fol- 
low the  slant  of  his  own  nose.  If  the  in- 
gredients had  been  less  kindly  mixed  in 
him,  the  world  might  have  had  another 
humorist  like  Swift,  or  like  Heine;  that 
is,  if  there  had  been  less  heart  or  less  con- 
science in  him.  But  as  there  was  so  much 
heart  and  so  much  conscience  we  had 
Lowell  ; we  had  not  the  Tale  of  a Tub , 
or  Atta  Troll , but  the  Btglow  Papers , and 
all  that  smiling  translucence  which  every- 
where breaks  through  his  phrase. 

Probably  no  one,  at  the  bottom  of  his 
soul,  ever  disliked  convention  more  than 
he;  yet  every  now  and  then  he  has  a con- 
science even  about  convention,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  later  writings  you  find  him 
taking  a brace,  and  bringing  himself  up 
in  behalf  of  the  established,  because  it  is 
the  established.  Yet  give  his  conscience 
a little  more  time,  and  it  works  him  back 
to  his  original  attitude,  as  when,  after  due 
respect  to  the  old,  the  historic  in  English 
affairs,  expressed  in  this  or  that  dedica- 
tion of  bust  or  statue,  he  finds  himself 
saying  to  an  English  audience  that  de- 
mocracy is  the  hope  and  the  social  salva- 
tion of  the  race. 

To  the  short-sighted  there  may  seem  a 
prevalence  of  whimsicality  in  his  intel- 
lectual temperament,  as  there  so  often  is 
in  its  literary  expression;  but  it  will  not 
seem  so  to  those  whose  perception  can 
compass  the  whole  truth  as  to  human 
motive.  It  is  not  always  high  noon  or 
midnight  with  any  man  but  a madman; 
the  sane  all  have  their  small  hours  and 
their  little  halves  and  quarters  of  hours; 
and  the  fractions  and  subdivisions  rather 
abound  in  Mr.  Lowell. 

He  is  true  Elizabethan  in  his  fondness 
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for  a quip,  a quirk ; and  he  will  sometimes 
stay  large  discourse  to  have  his  smile  at 
a vagrant  humor  flitting  over  the  surface 
of  his  thought.  Solemn  persons  may  find 
this  a trial,  but  no  wise  person  will;  for 
all  who  have  lived  with  their  eyes  open 
have  seen  life  itself  as  desultory  and  ca- 
pricious at  the  most  momentous  junc- 
tures. Besides,  to  the  mind  of  the  humor- 
ist, especially  if  he  be  a great  poet,  no 
idea  presents  itself  simply,  but  with  a rich 
variety  of  color,  and  with  endless  impli- 
cations. Some  sense  of  this  he  cannot 
help  imparting:  the  difference  of  humor 
and  poetry  from  dulness  and  prose  obliges 
him.  But  perhaps  because  dulness  and 
prose  have  their  rightful  place  in  the 
world,  there  will  always  be  some  misgiv- 
ing, some  dispute,  about  Mr.  Lowell’s  at- 
titude in  these  matters.  He  is  not  a man 
whom  all  men  can  agree  about.  Some 
who  nurtured  themselves  upon  his  heroic 
moods,  his  utterances  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, censure  him  for  having  faltered 
from  his  faith  in  humanity  because  he  has 
not  kept  repeating  it  like  a creed.  But  if 
any  doubter  will  look  at  his  work  as  a 
whole,  we  do  not  think  he  can  fail  to  dis- 
abuse himself  of  his  errors,  unless  they  are 
wilful.  Of  course  it  concerns  him  rather 
than  the  author  to  do  this:  the  poet,  hu- 
morist, critic,  publicist,  who  is  as  apt  to 
be  all  of  these  together  as  one  at  a time, 
is  safe  enough  from  his  mistake.  The 
spirit  of  Mr.  Lowells  work  is  one  and  the 
same  from  first  to  last,  and  in  an  unfail- 
ing sincerity  it  has  the  only  valuable,  the 
only  possible  consistency. 

IV. 

Of  constructive  satire  such  as  his  we 
have  had  little  or  nothing  since  his  time; 
perhaps  he  is  the  last  of  a great  line;  but 
other  sorts  we  seem  not  likely  to  lack. 
In  fact  we  are  at  present  developing  a 
rather  novel  variety:  the  satire  that  ac- 
crues to  a thing  from  the  worship  of  its 
admirers.  We  have  lately  seen  how  dam- 
aging Mr.  McAllister  could  make  himself 
to  the  best  society  of  New  York  by  his 
devout  portrayal  of  it,  and  now  another 
devotee  of  fashion  is  trying  to  play  the 
part  of  iconoclast  with  the  ideal  of  gentle- 
man. Gentlemen  is  what  he  calls  his 
book,  which  comes  to  us  with  all  the  graces 
of  Mr.  De  Vinne’s  press;  and  he  assumes 
to  tell  whatever  is  worth  knowing  about 
the  art  of  being  a gentleman,  in  dress, 
manners,  morals,  and  mind.  The  treatise 


has  not  the  charm  of  Castiglione’s  Court- 
ier^ and  yet  it  is  delightful  reading,  in  its 
way,  which  tries  hard  not  to  be  the  way  of 
other  behavior  books.  It  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  this;  if  we  can  believe  the  unknown 
author  of  Gentlemen , he  abhors  nothing 
so  much  as  vulgarity;  yet  he  begins  his 
instructions  in  dress  by  saying,  “With 
judgment  and  economy  one  can  be  some- 
thing of  a dresser.” 

When  lie  passes  to  graver  matters,  to 
customs  and  conduct,  he  tells  us  that  “a 
body-coat  should  never  be  removed  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,”  unless  a gentleman  is 
pressed  to  appear  in  his  shirt  sleeves  with- 
out a dissenting  voice;  and  he  should  not 
“ remain  to  a meal”  unless  he  has  made 
at  least  five  calls  in  the  house  where  he  is 
asked.  When  seated  beside  a lady  on  a 
sofa  he  must  not  cross  his  legs;  and  “ the 
conversation  should  be  of  a sensible  topic, 
or  if  amusing,  it  should  be  at  least  inter- 
esting.” “Unless you  can  do  it  graceful- 
ly, do  not  execute  a dance,  or  attempt  to 
imitate  stage  performers;”  and  at  dinner, 
never  rise  before  your  host  or  hostess. 

In  waltzing,  “place  your  right  hand  at 
the  lady’s  back  below  the  lower  ends  of 
the  shoulder-blades”;  and  never  on  any 
occasion  “bite  the  lips,  or  pick  the  teeth, 
as  both  distort  the  face.  Never  use  the 
eyes  in  a flirtatious  manner,  as  it  is  very 
poor  taste,  and  shows  conceit.” 

The  intending  gentleman  is  not  left 
without  sound  advice  on  more  serious 
points;  he  is  urged  not  “to  take  advan- 
tage of  being  alone  with  a lady  in  a car- 
riage to  address  her  in  any  way  too  fa- 
miliar to  be  polite” ; he  must  kiss  no  one 
but  his  betrothed,  or  his  wife,  or  his  blood- 
relations,  not  even  a very  old  friend.  But 
in  making  an  offer  of  marriage,  “when 
the  lady  replies  affirmatively,  immediate- 
ly clasp  her  in  your  arms.”  This  must 
always  be  done,  and  the  most  impetuous 
lover  must  not  forget  it. 

V. 

Such  is  the  manner  and  such  the  mat- 
ter of  the  latest  advice  to  Gentlemen . We 
had  our  doubts,  in  reading  it,  whether  the 
author  was  not  laughing  in  the  sleeve  of 
that  body-coat  which  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  remove  in  the  presence  of 
ladies;  but  on  the  whole  we  incline  to 
think  he  is  not  joking.  To  turn  from  this 
great  world  of  Gentlemen , to  the  small, 
lowly  sphere  where  Miss  Wilkins’s  hum- 
ble folk  have  their  being,  is  a vast  change, 
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but  there  is  a kind  of  consolation  in  it. 
Here  at  least  are  real  interests,  passions, 
ambitions;  and  yonder  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  any.  The  scenes  of  A New  England 
Nun  and  Other  Stories  are  laid  in  that 
land  of  little  village  houses  which  the 
author  of  A Humble  Romance  has  made 
her  own.  The  record  never  strays  beyond ; 
there  is  hardly  a person  in  the  dramas 
who  does  not  work  for  a living;  the  tra- 
gedies and  comedies  are  those  of  the  sim- 
plest and  commonest  people,  who  speak  a 
crabbed  Yankee  through  their  noses,  and 
whose  dress  and  address  would  be  alike 
shocking  to  Gentlemen . Still  they  may 
be  borne  with,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  such  as  Miss  Wilkins  has  shown 
herself  to  be.  We  are  not  sure  that  there 
is  anything  better  in  this  volume  than  in 
her  first;  we  note  the  same  powers,  the 
same  weaknesses;  the  never-erring  eye, 
the  sometimes  mistaken  fancy.  The  fig- 
ures are  drawn  with  the  same  exquisitely 
satisfying  veracity ; but  about  half  the 
time  we  doubt  whether  they  would  do 
what  they  are  shown  doing.  We  have  a 
lurking  fear  at  moments  that  Miss  Wil- 
kins would  like  to  write  entirely  romantic 
stories  about  these  honest  people  of  hers; 
but  her  own  love  of  truth  and  her  perfect 
knowledge  of  such  life  as  theirs  forbid 
her  actually  to  do  this.  There  is  appar- 
ently a conflict  of  purposes  in  her  sketch- 
es which  gives  her  art  an  undecided  effect, 
or  a divided  effect,  as  in  certain  of  them 
where  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
characters  in  their  village  of  little  houses, 
and  lose  it  in  the  No  Man's  Land  of  exag- 
gerated action  and  conventional  emotion. 
In  the  interest  of  her  art,  which  is  so  per- 
fectly satisfying  in  the  service  of  reality, 
it  could  almost  be  wished  that  she  might 
once  write  a thoroughly  romantic  story, 
and  wreak  in  it  all  the  impulses  she  has 


in  that  direction.  Then  perhaps  she 
might  return  to  the  right  exercise  of  a 
gift  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
in  fiction.  But  perhaps  this  could  not 
happen;  perhaps  the  Study  is  itself  ro- 
mantic in  imagining  such  a thing.  It 
may  be  that  we  shall  always  have  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  now  a story  of  the 
real  and  unreal  mixed,  and  now  one  of 
unmixed  reality,  such  as  Miss  Wilkins 
alone  can  give  us.  At  any  rate  her  fu- 
ture is  not  in  the  keeping  of  criticism,  to 
shape  or  to  direct.  Who  can  forecast  the 
course  of  such  a talent?  Not  even  the 
talent  itself;  and  what  we  must  be  grate- 
ful for  is  what  it  has  already  given  us  in 
the  two  volumes  of  tales,  which  are  as 
good  in  their  way  as  anything  ever  done 
amongst  us;  that  is,  among  any  people. 
In  form  they  instinctively  approach  that 
of  the  best  work  everywhere  in  the  fine 
detail  of  the  handling;  but  in  spirit  they 
are  distinctively  ours.  The  humor  is 
American,  and  they  are  almost  all  humor- 
ously imagined,  with  a sort  of  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  facts  of  the  usual  rustic 
American  experience.  The  life  of  the 
human  heart,  its  affections,  its  hopes,  its 
fears, however  these  mask  themselves  from 
low  to  high,  or  high  to  low,  is  always  the 
same,  in  every  time  and  land ; but  in  each 
it  has  a special  physiognomy.  What  our 
artist  has  done  is  to  catch  the  Americau 
look  of  life,  so  that  if  her  miniatures  re- 
main to  other  ages  they  shall  know  just 
the  expression  of  that  vast  average  of 
Americans  who  do  the  hard  work  of  the 
country,  and  live  narrowly  on  their  small 
earnings  and  savings.  If  there  is  no  gay- 
ety  in  that  look,  it  is  because  the  face  of 
hard  work  is  always  sober,  and  because 
the  consciousness  of  merciless  fortuities 
and  inexorable  responsibilities  comes  early 
and  stays  late  with  our  people. 


JHontJjh)  Utrarii  of  Ctirunt  Cotnte. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  April. — 
In  California  Charles  N.  Felton  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  March  19th,  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  George  Hearst. 

In  Rhode  Island,  March  12th,  Governor  John  W. 
Davis  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  re-elec- 
tion. The  elections  in  that  State  occurred  April 
1st,  but  none  of  the  candidates  for  State  offices  re- 
ceiving a majority  of  votes,  the  choice  of  these  offi- 
cers, including  the  Governor,  devolved  upon  the  Le- 
gislature. 

George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  resigned  from 


the  United  States  Senate  April  7th,  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  November  1st. 

President  Harrison,  April  18th,  appointed  Enos 
H.  Nebeker,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  in  place  of  J.  N.  Huston,  resigned. 

On  the  14th  of  April  President  Harrison  with  a 
party  left  Washington  for  a trip  to  the  far  West 

The  election  in  Chicago  April  7th  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Hempstead  Washbume,  Republican,  as 
Mayor  of  that  city. 

Eleven  Italians,  accused  of  the  murder  at  New 
Orleans  of  Chief-of-Police  Hennessy,  six  of  whom 
had  been  acquitted  by  a jury,  were  lynched  in  the 
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parish  prison  of  New  Orleans  March  14th.  The  lynch- 
ing was  performed  by  a vigilance  committee,  of  which 
many  prominent  citizens  were  members.  This  act 
was  regarded  by  the  Italian  government  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  which  secures  to  Italian  subjects  residing 
in  the  United  States  the  same  protection  that  is  en- 
joyed by  American  citizens.  A demand  was  tilery 
fore  made  through  the  Italian  minister  at  Washing- 
ton (1)  that  an  official  assurance  should  be  given 
by  the  federal  government  that  the  guilty  parties 
should  be  brought  to  justice,  and  (2)  that  an  indem- 
nity should  be  paid  to  the  relatives  of  the  victims. 
To  this  demand  the  Secretary  of  State  replied  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  give 
the  assurance  that  the  alleged  criminals  should  be 
punished,  since  it  is  provided  by  the  federal  Con- 
stitution that  such  persons  44  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  a speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed.”  With  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond point  in  the  demand,  assurance  was  given  that 
the  government  recognizes  the  principle  of  indem* 
nity  to  such  Italian  subjects  as  may  have  been 
wronged  by  the  violation  of  the  rights  secured  to 
them  under  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
On  the  31st  of  March,  this  reply  being  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Italian  government,  Baron  Fava,  the  Ital- 
ian minister  to  the  United  States,  was  recalled  by 
King  Humbert.  Italian  affairs  at  Washington 
were  left  in  charge  of  a secretary  of  legation,  and 
Baron  Fava  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  11th  of  April. 

Hungarian  strikers  in  the  Oonnellsville  coke  re- 
gion, Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  a riot  at  Morewood 
April  2d.  A company  of  deputy  sheriffs  who  had 
been  called  out  to  quell  the  disturbance  fired  upon 
the  rioters,  killing  eleven  Hungarians  and  wounding 
over  forty. 

Much  agitation  prevailed  in  Newfoundland  on  ac- 
count of  the  recognition  by  the  British  government 
of  certain  French  rights  in  that  island  granted  un- 
der the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  employment  of  force  to  prevent  the 
Newfoundlanders  from  interfering  with  those  rights. 

The  war  in  Chili  continued.  Several  battles  were 
fought,  resulting  generally  in  favor  of  the  insurgent 
forces.  The  ejections  held  in  that  country  April 
1st  gave  decided  majorities  to  the  Liberals. 

The  political  excitement  in  Ireland  resulting  from 
the  division  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  still 
continued.  An  election  held  in  North  Sligo  April 
2d,  to  fill  a vacancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  anti-Parnellites. 

The  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Finances,  M.  Baltcheflf, 
was  assassinated  in  Sofia  March  27th.  Thirty  per- 
sons were  arrested  on  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the 
affair. 

It  was  reported  March  21st  that  a treaty  of  alli- 
ance between  Russia  and  France  had  been  ratified 
by  the  Czar.  The  Russian  forces  were  being  massed 
in  large  numbers  near  the  western  frontier. 

A Russian  war  ship  laden  with  railroad  material, 
and  carrying  44  military  workmen,”  was  stopped  in 
the  Dardanelles  April  14th,  by  order  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  but  was  soon  released,  after  a vigorous 
protest  from  the  Russian  ambassador. 

News  from  Calcutta,  March  30th,  of  a two  days’ 
battle  at  Manipur,  in  the  province  of  Assam,  be- 
tween a force  of  native  infantry  in  the  British 
service  and  a number  of  rebellious  tribes;  470  of 
the  former  were  killed,  and  eight  British  officers 
were  reported  missing.  Later  despatches  reported 


that  200  native  troops  and  80  British  soldiers, 
hastening  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends  at 
Manipur,  had  been  attacked  by  the  insurgents  in  a 
narrow  pass,  and  all  of  them  slain. — Advices  were 
received  April  9th  giving  the  particulars  of  another 
engagement  with  the  Manipuris,  in  which  the  British 
gained  a decided  victory,  obliging  the  rebellious 
tribesmen  to  acknowledge  their  authority  and  to  sue 
for  peace. 

Despatches  from  Madagascar,  received  March 
24th,  stated  that  the  Governor  of  the  province  of 
Belanona,  whose  massacre  of  278  of  his  subjects 
was  noticed  in  our  record  for  May,  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  his  crime. 

DISASTERS. 

March  15 th. — The  steamer  Roxburgh  Castle  col- 
lided with  the  ship  British  Peer  off  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  sank.  Twenty-two  men  were  drowned. 

March  16/A. — An  explosion  occurred  in  the  arse- 
nal at  Omdurraan,  Egypt,  killing  100  dervishes,  and 
destroying  much  property. 

March  17 th. — The  British  steam-ship  Utopia , 
bound  for  New  York,  came  in  collision  with  the 
British  iron-clad  Rodney , which  was  anchored  in  Gi- 
braltar Bay,  and  soon  afterward  sank.  Five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  persons,  most  of  them  Italian 
emigrants,  were  drowned. 

March  25 th. — The  steam-ship  Strathairlyy  from 
Cuba  to  Baltimore,  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras 
March  24th,  and  nineteen  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

March  27 th. — The  Norwegian  bark  Dictator  was 
driven  ashore  on  the  Virginia  coast,  and  eight  per- 
sons were  drowned. 

April  8 d. — An  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  in 
a coal  mine  at  Apedale,  England,  killing  ten  miners. 

Ajyril  6th. — In  a fire  at  Rochester,  Pennsylvania, 
nine  lives  were  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

March  17/A. — In  Rome,  Italy,  Prince  Napoleon 
Joseph  Charles  Paul  Bonaparte,  head  of  the  impe- 
rial house  of  Bonaparte,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

March  20 th. — In  New  York  city,  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, the  actor,  aged  fifty- three  years. 

March  21s*. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Jo- 
seph E.  Johnston,  Confederate  leader,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

March  23 d. — At  Elmira,  New  York,  Lucius  Rob- 
inson, ex-Governor  of  New  York,  aged  eighty  years. 
— In  New  York  city,  Mrs.  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch 
Botta,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

March  27 th. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  James  Adams  Ekin,  U.S.A.,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

March  29/A. — In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

March  30/A. — In  London,  England,  Granville 
George  Leveson-Gower,  second  Earl  Granville,  lead- 
er of  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years. 

April  7/A. — At  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Phineas 
T.  Barnum,  the  showman,  aged  eighty-one  years. — 
In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  G.  Prime, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

April  9/A. — At  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Daniel  G. 
Fowle,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  aged  sixty  years. 

April  13/A. — In  Washington,  D.C.,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Francis  B.  Spinola,  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  aged  seventy  years. — At  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Gilmour,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
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IN  times  past  there  have  been  expressed 
desire  and  fear  that  there  should  be  an 
American  aristocracy,  and  the  materials  for 
its  formation  have  l**en  a good  deal  can- 
vassed. In  a political  point  of  view  it  is  of 
Course  impossible,,  bur  it  has  been  hoped  by 
many,  and  feared  by  more,  that:  a social  state 
might  be  created  conforming  somewhat  to 
the  social  order  in  European  countries.  The 
problem  has  been  exceedingly  difficult.  An 
aristocracy  of  derived  rank  and  inherited  pfiv- 
Siege  being  out  of  the  question;  and  an  aris- 
tocracy of  talent  never  having  ,suererd»*d  nnv- 
where,  because  enlightenment  of  mind  tends 
to  liberalism  and  democracy,  there  was  only 
left  the  experiment  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
This  does  very  well  for  a time,  but  it  tends 
always*  to  disintegration,  and  it  is  impossible- 
to  keep  it  exclusive.  It  was  found,  to  use  the 
slang  of  the  dry-goods  shops,  that  it  would 


not  wash,  for  there  were  liable  to  crowd  into 
it  at  any  moment  those  who  had  in  fact  wash- 
ed for  a living.  An  aristocracy  has  a slim  ten- 
ure that  cannot  protect  itself  from  this  sort 
of  intrusion.  We  have  to  contrive,  therefore, 
another  basis  for  ?i  class  (to  use  an  un-Amer- 
ican expression),  in  a sort  of  culture  or  train 
ing,  which  can  he  perpetual,  and  which  can- 
not be  ordered  for  money,  like  a ball  costume 
or  a livery. 

It  occurs  to  the  Drawer  that  the  u American 
Girl  " may  be  the  agency  to  firing  this  about 
This  charming  product  of  the  Western  world 
has  come  into  great  prominence  of  late  years 
in  literature  and  in  foreign  life,  and  has  at- 
tained a notoriety  flattering  or  otherwise  to 
the  national  pride.  No  institution  has  been 
bettor  known  or  more  marked  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England,  not  excepting  the  tram- 
way and  the  Pul  Ininn  ears.  Her  enterprise, 
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her  daring,  her  freedom  from  conventionality, 
have  been  the  theme  of  the  novelists  and  the 
horror  of  the  dowagers  having  marriageable 
daughters.  Considered  as  “ stock,”  the  Amer- 
ican Girl  lias  been  quoted  high,  and  the  al- 
liances that  she  lias  formed  with  families  im- 
pecunious but  noble  have  given  her  eclat  a9 
belonging  to  a new  and  conquering  race  in 
the  world.  But  the  American  Girl  has  not 
simply  a slender  figure  and  a fine  eye  and  a 
ready  tongue,  9he  is  not  simply  an  engaging 
and  companionable  person,  she  has  excellent 
common-sense,  tact,  and  adaptability.  She 
has  at  length  seen  in  her  varied  European  ex- 
perience that  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  social 
good  form  according  to  local  standards  than 
a reputation  for  dash  and  brilliancy.  Conse- 
quently the  American  Girl  of  a decade  ago 
lias  effaced  herself.  She  is  no  longer  the 
dazzling  courageous  figure.  lu  England,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  she  takes,  as  one 
may  say,  the  color  of  the  land.  She  has  re- 
tired behind  her  mother.  She  who  formerly 
marched  in  the  van  of  the  family  procession, 
leading  them — including  the  panting  mother 
— a whimsical  dance,  is  now  the  timid  and  re- 
tiring  girl,  neediug  the  protection  of  a chap- 
eron on  every  occasion.  The  satirist  will  find 
no  more  abroad  the  American  Girl  of  the  old 
type  whom  he  continues  to  describe.  The 
knowing  and  fascinating  creature  has  changed 
her  tactics  altogether.  And  the  change  has 
reacted  on  American  society.  The  mother 
has  come  once  more  to  the  front,  and  even 
if  she  is  obliged  to  own  to  forty-five  years  to 
the  census- taker,  she  lias  again  the  position 
and  the  privileges  of  the  blooming  woman  of 
thirty.  Her  daughters  walk  meekly  and  with 
downcast  (if  still  expectant)  eyes,  and  wait 
for  a 9ign. 

That  this  change  is  the  deliberate  work  of 
the  American  Girl,  no  one  who  knows  her 
grace  and  talent  will  deny.  In  foreign  travel 
and  residence  she  has  been  quick  to  learn  her 
lesson.  Dazzled  at  first  by  her  own  capacity 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  foreign  field,  she 
took  the  situation  by  storm.  But  she  found 
too  often  that  she  had  a barren  conquest,  and 
that  the  social  traditions  survived  her  success 
and  became  a life-long  annoyance ; that  is  to 
say,  it  was  possible  to  subdue  foreign  men,  but 
the  foreign  women  were  impregnable  in  their 
social  order.  The  American  Girl  abroad  is 
now,  therefore,  with  rare  exception s,  as  care- 
fully chaperoned  aud  secluded  as  her  foreign 
sisters. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  this  phase  of  American  life  abroad,  but 
the  careful  observer  must  notice  its  reflex  action 
at  home.  The  American  freedom  and  uncon- 
ventionality in  the  intercourse  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  which  has  been  so  much  comment- 
ed on  as  characteristic  of  American  life,  may 
not  disappear,  but  that  small  section  which 
calls  itself  “ society  ” may  attain  a sort  of 
aristocratic  distinction  by  the  adoption  of  this 
foreign  conventionality.  It  is  sufficient  now 


to  note  this  tendency,  and  to  claim  the  credit 
of  it  for  the  wise  and  intelligent  American 
Girl.  It  would  be  a pity  if  it  were  to  become 
nationally  universal,  for  then  it  would  not  be 
the  aristocratic  distinction  of  a few,  and  the 
American  woman  who  longs  for  some  sort  of 
caste  would  be  driven  to  some  other  device. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  yet  what  form  this 
feminine  reserve  and  retirement  will  take.  It 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  go  so  far  as  the  Oriental 
seclusion  of  women.  The  Americau  Girl  would 
never  even  seemingly  give  up  her  right  of  in- 
itiative. If  she  is  to  stay  in  the  background . 
and  pretend  to  surrender  her  choice  to  her 
parents,  aud  with  it  all  the  delights  of  a 
matrimonial  campaign,  she  will  still  maintain 
a position  of  observation.  If  she  seems  to  be 
influenced  at  present  by  the  Frencli  and  Italian 
examples,  we  may  be  sure  that  she  is  too  in- 
telligent and  too  fond  of  freedom  to  long 
tolerate  any  system  of  chaperonage  that  she 
cannot  control.  She  will  find  a way  to  modify 
the  traditional  conventionalities  so  as  not  to 
fetter  her  own  free  spirit.  It  may  be  her  mis- 
sion to  show  the  world  a social  order  free 
from  the  forward  independence  and  smart uess 
of  which  she  has  been  accused,  and  yet  relieved 
of  the  dull  stiffness  of  the  older  forms.  It  is 
enough  now  to  notice  that  a change  is  going 
on,  due  to  the  effect  of  foreign  society  upon 
American  women,  and  to  express  the  patriotic 
belief  that  whatever  forms  of  etiquette  she 
may  bow  to,  the  American  Girl  will  still  be 
on  earth  the  last  and  best  gift  of*  God  to  man. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A STATEMENT. 

“Who  wrote  the  plays  of  Avon’s  bard?” 

Iconoclasts  now  loudly  cry. 

I cannot  say;  but  ’tis  not  hard 

For  me  suspicion  to  discard  ; 

For  I can  prove  an  alibi. 

“Who  wrote  the  Junius  letters,  eh? 

Come,  tell  us  that !”  they  cry  with  scorn. 

You’ll  have  to  turn  some  other  way. 

It  wasn’t  I — you’re  all  astray — 

For  they  were  read  ere  I was  born. 

“ Bread-winners  ?”  Well,  of  course — you  know — 
Ahem  ! I think — ah — well,  you  see, 

Your  question’s  really  such  a blow, 

I’m  agitated  quite.  What?  Poll! 

Why  certainly  it  wasn’t  me. 

“Who  wrote  these  lines?”  You’ve  got  me  there: 

As  school-boys  say,  you’ve  got  me  cold. 

I can’t  deny  these  verses  rare 

Were  written  bv — pray  do  not  stare — 

My  little  son,  who’s  six  months  old. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NOISES. 

“ And  what  do  you  think  of  Wagner?”  asked 
a musical  enthusiast,  addressing  a Philistine. 

“I  think  as  a classifier  and  adapter  of  noises 
he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.” 

“*But  his  music  ?”  asked  the  enthusiast. 

“ I never  heard  any  of  his  music,”  said  the 
other.  “Did  he  essay  music ?” 
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THE  BOOMOPOLIS  HOG  CASE. 

Although  the  practice  of  law  has  been 
aptly  likened  to  the  operations  of  the  tradi- 
tional monkey  who  used  the  paw  of  a trusting 
cat  in  raking  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  I did 
not  always  find  it  so  while  perpetrating  law  at 
the  ambitious  but  insignificant  settlement  of 
Boomopolis,  on  the  north  fork  of  Lightning 
Creek.  There  were  uo  beds  of  roses  at  Boom- 
opolis, at  least  for  a young  lawyer  born  of 
poor  but  disgustingly  honest  parents,  and  who 
had  followed  the  example  they  had  set  to  the 
•extent  that  he  was  still  poor. 

Why,  once  I was  called  a jack-leg  and  shys- 
ter— epithets  calculated  to  goad  any  self-re- 
specting lawyer  almost  to  madness.  At  an- 
other time,  when  throwing  my  whole  soul  into 
a frantic  appeal  to  Justice  to  come  down  from 
her  perch  and  line  up  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Frosty 
O’Hoolihau,  whom  I was  defending  from  the 
heinous  charge  of  embezzling  a neighbor’s  dog, 
the  said  dog  being  worth  thirty-five  cents  of 
any  man’s  money,  a donkey  familiarly  known 
as  “John,”  the  property  of  the  Mayor,  thrust 
his  head  in  at  the  window  beside  me  and  ut- 
tered an  unreserved  bray,  whereupon  the  judge 
remarked,  insultingly,  “ One  at  a time,  please !” 

In  the  West,  at  the  time  of  which  I write, 
the  perpetration  of  law',  loans,  and  real  estate 
went  arm  in  arm. 

One  day  I appeared  at  Boomopolis,  and  flung 
to  the  breeze  my  sign,  an  unassuming  board 
bearing  on  one  side  iny  name  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  I w as  prepared  to  supply  all 
comers  with  law,  loans,  and  real  estate,  the 
other  side  of  the  board  presenting  the  le- 
gend •- 

Canned  Lobster. 

This  latter  was  indicative  of  the  original 
contents  of  the  box  of  which  my  sign  had  erst- 
while been  the  lid,  and  wTas  covered  with  a 
coat  of  paint,  which  w^as  supposed  to  hide  it, 
but  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission. 

The  next  day  a large  male  hog,  the  prop- 
erty of  a prominent  citizen  by  the  name  of 
Kangaroo  Watson,  so  called  from  a hoppy 
eccentricity  in  his  gait,  w as  assassinated  by 
Mr.  Red  McSwat,  who,  I learned  afterward, 
claimed  to  hail  from  away  up  toward  the 
head  waters  of  Bitter  Creek,  that  celebrated 
stream  the  residents  along  whose  banks  are 
fouud  to  be  worse  and  wrorse  the  higher  up 
the  creek  one  goes.  This  animal  was  met  by 
Mr.  McSwat,  and  shot  dow’n  in  his  own  blood 
in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square. 
There  were  sundry  smirches  on  the  character 
of  the  hog,  whose  given  name  was  Ike,  and 
these,  coupled  w ith  several  eccentricities  cred- 
ited to  Mr.  McSwat,  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented Kangaroo  Watson  from  seeking  redress, 
had  not  I,  believing,  in  my  innocence,  that  I 
had  clear  sailing  to  secure  a goodly  slice  otf  a 
round  sum  of  damages,  egged  him  on  to  pros- 
ecute. 

I had  heard  that  Mr.  McSwat,  true  to  his 


Bitter  Creek  nativity,  was  a man  whom  it 
was  dangerous  to  pester,  but  as  I was  also 
assured  tbat  half  a day  after  he  had  shot  Ike,  a 
Vigilantes  committee  from  Prairie  City  was  on 
its  way  up  Bitter  Creek  to  see  him  about  two 
mnles  he  was  alleged  to  have  stolen,  I reasoned 
that  we  would  get  damages  out  of  his  estate 
if  all  went  well  and  the  Vigilantes  acted  with 
their  usual  promptness. 

The  justice  tinkered  with  precedent  in  such 
a manner  that  McSwat  was  to  be  tried  With- 
out being  present..  An  attorney  without  a con- 
science took  up  the  cudgel  for  McSwat,  and 
presently  the  trial  was  under  way. 

Watson  testified  that  Ike  was  worth  $40, 
and  that  he  was  comporting  himself  in  a seem- 
ly manner  when  Red  McSwat  took  his  life. 

John  Smith  swore  that  Ike  would  have  been 
worth  $50  to  some  men,  and  to  others  not  more 
than  $1  30,  and  tbat  McSwat  had  shot  him  just 
for  the  fuu  of  seeing  him  jump.  He  added  that 
Ike  jumped. 

Old  man  Raggett,  sworn,  said : “ Along  'bout 
three  o’clock,  Mizzury — that’s  my  wife,  named 
so,I  reckon,  berkase  she  was  born  in  Injianny 
— haw,  haw*! — she  sez  to  me,  ‘Ole  man,’  she 
sez,  ‘air  you  ever  goiu’  to  git  that  thar  armful 
uv  wood  I told  you  to  git  a nour  ago?’  4 Wal, 
I dun’no’,’  sez  I;  ‘iny  j’ints  is  twingin’  me  a 
little,  but  I’ll  git  at  it  purt’  soon’ — rhenmatiz 
pesters  me  right  smart,  sence  I’ve  ’gun ter  git 
along  in  years  middlin’  well — I’m  nigh  onto 
eighty  nowr,  an’  hale  an’  hearty  ’sept  fer  the 
rheumatiz  an’  a ’casional  ’tack  uv  the  rickets, 
an’  promise  to  live  till  I’m  a huuderd — come 
uv  a long-lived  stock,  you  see.” 

When  questioned  as  to  what  bearing  all  this 
had  upon  the  case,  Mr.  Raggett  stated  that  he 
was  jest  ’lowin’  to  tell  howr,  while  he  was  git- 
tin’  the  wrood,  along  come  some  feller,  he  didn’t 
ricollec’  who,  an’  told  him  that  Watsou’s  hog 
had  be’n  shot  or  stabbed  or  sump’n  by  What’s- 
his-name,  and  added  that  hogs  like  that  one 
uset  to  be  worth  $30  or  so  before  the  war. 

Colonel  Proat  testified  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  Senator  Oracle  Proat,  and  men- 
tioned incidentally  that  he  himself  was  a can- 
didate for  the  office  of  State  Auditor.  Had 
been  told  by  a friend  that  McSwat  had  shot 
Watson’s  hog.  Didn’t-  know  of  his  own 
knowledge. 

Major  Wicks,  a real-estate  agent,  who  had 
but  recently  arrived,  succeeded  in  doing  con- 
siderable free  advertising  for  lots  in  Highland 
Addition,  for  which  he  had  already  secured  the 
agency.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  had 
never  seen  either  the  hog  or  McSwat. 

Then  I pulled  down  my  vest  and  lifted  up 
my  voice.  I showed  that  if  blood-thirsty 
wretches  who  shot  hogs  just  to  sec  them  jump 
were  allowed  to  go  unpunished,  none  of  us 
were  safe.  I pictured  the  feelings  of  Kangaroo 
Watson  at  having  his  hog  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  with  a tremor  in  my  voice 
spoke  of  the  empty,  desolate  pen,  and  the  re- 
turn of  poor  Ike,  brought  home  shot  in  the 
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HEAR  THE  DRUMS  MARCH  BY. 

BY  WILL  CARLETON. 

SARAH,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  march  by! 

This  is  Decoration  Day; — hurry  and  be  spry! 
Wheel  me  to  the  window,  girl ; fling  it  open  high ! 
Crippled  of  the  body  now,  and  blinded  of  the  eye, 
Sarah,  let  me  listen  while  the  drums  march  by. 

Hear  ’em;  how  they  roll!  I can  feel  ’em  in  my  soul. 
Hear  the  beat — beat — o’  the  boots  on  the  street ; 

Hear  the  sweet  fife  cut  the  air  like  a knife; 

Hear  the  tones  grand  of  the  words  of  command; 

Hear  the  walls  nigh  shout  back  their  reply! 

Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  dance  by! 

Blind  as  a bat,  I can  see  ’em,  for  all  that: 

Old  Colonel  J.,  stately  an’  gray, 

Riding  slow  and  solemn  at  the  head  of  the  column; 
There’s  Major  L.,  sober  now,  and  well; 

Old  Lengthy  Bragg,  still  a-bearing  of  the  flag; 

There’s  old  Strong,  that  I tented  with  so  long; 

There’s  the  whole  crowd,  hearty  an’  proud. 

Hey!  boys,  say!  can’t  you  glance  up  this  way? 

Here’s  an  old  comrade,  crippled  now,  an’ gray! 

This  is  too  much.  Girl,  throw  me  my  crutch! 

I can  see — I can  walk — I can  march — I could  fly! 

No,  I won't  sit  still  an’  see  the  boys  march  by! 

Oh  ! — I fall  and  I flinch ; I can’t  go  an  inch ! 

No  use  to  flutter;  no  use  to  try. 

Where’s  my  strength  ? Hunt  down  at  the  front : 
There's  where  I left  it.  No  need  to  sigh; 

All  the  milk’s  spilt;  there’s  no  use  to  cry. 

Plague  o’  these  tears,  and  the  moans  in  my  ears! 

Part  of  a war  is  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

I must  sit  still,  and  let  the  drums  march  by. 

Part  of  a war  is  to  suffer  and  to  die — 

Suffer  and  to  die — suffer  and  to—  Why, 

Of  all  the  crowd  I just  yelled  at  so  loud, 

There’s  hardly  a one  but  is  killed,  dead,  and  gone! 

All  the  old  regiment,  excepting  only  I, 

Marched  out  of  sight  in  the  country  of  the  ni  ght. 

That  was  a spectre  band  marched  past  so  grand. 

All  the  old  hoys  are  a-tenting  in  the  sky. 

Sarah,  Sarah,  Sarah,  hear  the  drums  moan  by! 
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tive  in  Great  Britain,  even  if  bis  name  is  not 
to  be  fouud  in  her  “Elite  Directory.” 


The  scenes  of  tbe  touching  tales  told  by  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  are  laid  in  Kentucky',  a field 
for  fictiou  which  the  story-teller  has  hitherto 
but  rarely  explored,  and  the  period  of  which 
he  treats  is  generally  that  which  is  known  as 
“before  the  war”;  although  “The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Kentucky” — one  black  and  the  oth- 
er white — are  not  introduced  until  the  whole 
vast  social  system  of  the  ancient  regime  had 
passed  away,  and  had  left  the  old  master  and 
his  old  servant  in  a perfect  equality  of  help- 
lessness and  homelessness.  Mr.  Allen,  in  this 
little  sketch,  points  out  that  of  all  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  continent,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  blue-grass  plains  of  his  native  State  had 
spent,  until  the  great  trouble  came  upon  us 
all,  the  most  idyllic  life;  the  beauty  of  their 
climate,  the  richness  of  their  soil,  the  spacious 
comfort  of  their  homes,  the  fidelity  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  negroes,  and  the  constitution- 
al contentment  of  their  own  natures  leading 
to  this  result.  He  describes  them  as  being 
“a  cross  between  the  bucolic  and  the  aristo- 
cratic, as  simple  as  shepherds  aud  as  proud  as 
kings,  and  not  seldom  exhibiting  among  both 
men  and  women  types  of  character  which  were 
as  remarkable  for  pure,  tender,  noble  states  of 
feeling  as  they  were  commonplace  in  powers 
and  cultivation  of  mind.” 

From  this  pastoral  community  of  gentlefolk, 
with  all  of  their  stately  simplicity,  he  has 
taken  the  individuals  of  his  stories,  and  they 
are  as  pure  and  as  lovable  and  as  noble,  as 
commonplace  and  as  cultivated,  as  he  declares 
them  to  be,  while  they  arc  as  delightful  and 
as  fresh  ns  are  the  French  creoles  of  Mr.  Cable 
or  Miss  Grace  King,  as  are  the  Dukesborough 
folk  of  Colonel  Johnston,  ns  are  the  people  of 
middle  Georgia  of  whom  Uncle  Remus  sings, 
and  as  are  the  mountaineers  of  Tennessee  im- 
mortalized by  Miss  Murfree. 

“ Flute  and  Violin,”  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume,*  is  a story  of  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  It  has  two 
heroes;  the  first  is  a forgetful,  eccentric,  im- 
pulsive, sweet-tempered,  morbidly  remorseful, 
shy,  and  dry  old  parson,  who  has  but  one  pas- 
sion and  but  one  accomplishment — playing 
upon  the  harmonious  pipe ; the  second  is  a 
lonesome,  forlorn,  idle,  but  amiable  little  boy, 
who  has  but  one  leg,  and  who  has  a grand  and 
overwhelming  ambition  to  possess  a fiddle  of 
his  own.  Like  the  other  tales  in  the  collec- 
tion, “ Flute  aud  Violin  ” is  pathetic,  oven  tra- 
gic, in  character,  and  it  appeals  to  the  heart 
by  its  tenderness  as  it  appeals  to  the  intel- 
lect by  i ts  force.  “ Sister  Dolorosa  ” and  “ The 
White  Cowl  ” are  sketches  of  convent  and 
monastic  life  in  this  New  World  of  ours  which 

3 Flute  and  Violin,  and  Other  Kentucky  Tales  and  Ro- 
mance*. By  James  Lank  Allen.  With  Illustrations, 

np.  viil.,  308.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 


read  like  chapters  in  the  anuals  of  Southern 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages;  aud  “King  Solo- 
mon of  Kentucky,”  the  best  story  in  the  book, 
is  one  of  the  best  short  stories  of  the  present 
decade.  “ Gentlemen,”  said  the  sheriff  of  Lex- 
ington, one  hot  day  in  the  summer  of  1833 — 
“gentlemen,  by  an  ordali  of  the  cou’t  I now 
oft'ah  this  man  at  public  sale  to  the  liighes’ 
biddah.  He  is  able-bodied  but  lazy,  without 
visible  property  or  means  of  snppoht,  an*  of 
dissolute  habits.  He  is  therefore  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  misdemeanahs,  an*  is  to  be  sole 
into  labali  fob  a twelvemonth.  How  much, 
then,  am  I offahed  fob  the  vagrant?  How 
much  am  I offahed  fob  old  King  SoPmouf” 
How  much  the  sheriff  was  offered  and  paid 
for  King  Solomon  by  the  free  negress  who  be- 
came his  temporary  owner,  and  how  much 
more  King  Solomon  was  worth  than  the  price 
he  brought,  what  a rich  prize  he  was  to  the 
whole  community,  what  King  Solomon  did  to 
win  his  crown,  Mr.  Allen  himself  must  be  per- 
mitted to  explain.  Few  writers  of  fiction  in 
these  modern  times  have  had  a better  story  to 
tell,  and  few  could  have  told  it  better. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  was  born  upon  a small 
fttrm  near  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  which  State 
his  father’s  family  lmd  emigrated  from  Vir- 
ginia several  generations  before.  Upon  his 
mother’s  side  he  is  descended  from  the  Scotcli- 
Irish  Pennsylvania  stock  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  the  old 
homestead,  where  he  had  but  few  companions, 
and  where  he  was  much  alone  with  Nature, 
drawn  to  her  and  influenced  by  her  in  entire 
unconsciousness.  Under  tho  stimulus  and 
guidance  of  his  mother,  he  was  attracted  to 
literature  at  an  early  ago,  reading,  as  she  read, 
the  best  of  books  and  the  best  of  books  only. 
Taught  by  her  at  home,  he  knew  little  of  school 
life,  and  almost  nothing  of  the  outside  world, 
until  he  entered  the  Kentucky  University  at 
Lexington,  from  which  institution  he  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class.  For  some  time 
he  taught  school  in  his  native  State,  and  final- 
ly ho  drifted  to  New  York,  writing,  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  prose  and  verse  for  the  best  of  the 
weekly  and  monthly  publications  in  this  city. 
In  the  fragment  of  autobiography,  hitherto  uu- 
printed,  from  which  this  brief  sketch  is  takeu, 
Mr.  Allen  says:  “ My  literary  aim  in  writing  the 
articles  descriptive  of  life  and  nature  in  Ken- 
tucky has  been  to  train  my  eye  to  see,  my 
hand  to  report,  things  as  they  were,  as  a prepa- 
ration for  imaginative  work,  which  I hoped  in 
time  would  follow ; and  the  result  of  my  first 
experiments  in  the  field  of  Kentucky  fiction  is 
embodied  in  the  collection  now  published  un- 
der the  title  of3  4 Flute  aud  Violin’. . . .It  is  al- 
ways of  service  to  know  the  relation  in  which 
a writer  stands  to  his  own  work ; and  I am 
frank  to  declare  that  I look  upon  these  tales 
as  so  many  pieces  of  wreckage,  for  I have 
written  them  in  the  face  of  a storm  of  obstacles. 
Some  day  I hope  to  come  into  port  with  richer 
cargo,  and  from  longer,  calmer  voyages.” 
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“The  voyage  across  the  North  Pacific,1 99 
writes  Miss  Eliza  E.  Scidmore,  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  her  Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan*  “is 
lonely  and  monotonous.”  The  cargo  she  brings 
home  is  rich  in  interest  aud  quaint  in  character, 
for  all  that,  although  it  is  as  unlike  the  rich 
cargo  for  the  transportation  of  which  Mr. 
Allen  is  building  his  ships  as  is  light  from 
darkness,  or  the  Orient  from  the  Occident,  or 
Lexington  from  Tokio  or  Yokohama.  Mrs. 
Scidmore’s  days  in  a jinrikisha  must  have 
been  delightfully  spent ; and  the  jinrikisha 
itself  seems  to  be  an  agreeable  conveyance. 
She  describes  it  as  the  big  two-wheeled  baby- 
carriage  of  the  country,  the  comfortable  flying 
arm-chair,  the  little  private,  portable  throne, 
in  which  one  is  rolled  through  the  streets  and 
roads  of  Japan  at  a charge  of  ten  cents  an 
hour  or  seventy-five  cents  a day.  The  vehicle 
is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  an  Amer- 
ican missionary,  and  its  name,  in  Japanese,  is 
thus  derived — -jin,  a man ; riki , streugth,  power; 
and  ska , a wagon.  It  has  found  its  way  into 
India,  where  it  is  familiarly  known  as  a“  ’Rick- 
shaw,” and  where  Mr.  Kipling  has  even  made 
a ghost  of  one,  and  had  it  propelled  by  phau- 
tom  jhampantes. 

Miss  Scidmore  writes  in  a gossipy  way  of 
Japanese  manners  and  customs,  historical,  re- 
ligious, dramatic,  aud  sacred ; and  she  takes 
her  readers  into  Japanese  palaces,  Japanese 
temples,  Japanese  theatres,  and  Japanese 
clubs  aud  homes.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  her  book  is  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  Japanese  stage;  aud  the  story  of 
the  writing  of  one  Japanese  play  is  worth 
quoting  at  leugth.  The  mauager  had  cut  the 
reports  of  a theft,  a murder  aud  a shipwreck 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and 
discussing  them  with  the  star  performer,  they 
evolved  the  outlines  of  a connected  drama,  and 
decided  upon  the  principal  scenes  aud  effects. 
A hack-writer  was  then  employed,  who,  uuder 
dictation,  shaped  the  plot  and  divided  the  j>lay 
into  acts.  The  managerial  council  elaborated 
it  further,  allotted  the  parts,  and  the  star 
then  composed  his  lines  to  suit  himself.  In 
rehearsal  the  play  was  rounded,  the  diction 
altered,  and  each  actor  requested  to  write  his 
own  part.  After  all  of  which  a full  transcript 
was  made  for  the  prompter.  The  first-night 
performances,  she  remarks,  by  no  means  indi- 
cate success  or  failure.  The  drama  is  tried  on 
the  audience,  changed,  cut,  lengthened,  from 
night  to  night,  as  manager,  actors,  scene- 
painters,  stage-carpenters,  orchestra- leaders, 
call-hoys,  may  suggest.  This  method  is  re- 
spectfully recommended  to  those  American 
authors  who  arc  ambitious  to  evolve  a national 
American  drama. 

Another  chapter,  which  will  appeal  particu- 
larly to  feminine  readers  aud  to  male  gour- 
mets, is  that  which  tells  of  “Japanese  Hospi- 

9 Jinrikisha  Days  fa  Japan.  By  Eliza  R.  Scidmore. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  New  York : 
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talities,”  and  In  which  is  given  accounts  of 
most  elaborate  dinners,  lasting  for  h ours,  with 
jugglers,  dancers,  and  musicians  between  the 
courses.  One  particular  feast  began  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ended  at  nine  at 
night.  The  dainty  dishes  and  curious  drinks  are 
not  all  enumerated,  but  some  space,  illustrated 
by  diagrams,  is  given  to  a lesson  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  chopsticks.  There  are  no  after-din- 
ner speeches  in  Japan,  but  the  professional 
dancers  and  singers  are  necessary  adjuncts  at 
every  elaborate  entertainment,  and  tbeir  busi- 
ness is  to  amuse  aud  charm  the  guests  with 
their  accomplishments,  their  wit  and  their 
sparkling  conversation ; to  all  of  which  they 
are  especially  trained  from  their  earliest  youth. 
They  are  called  maiko  and  geisha  in  Japan.  In 
America  they  have  hardly  yet  been  classified, 
but  they  may  be  said  to  belong  to  what  Mr. 
Brauder  Matthews  has  lately  defined  os  “a 
strange  tribe  of  creatures,  the  male  of  which 
is  known  as  a ‘ club  man,’  aud  the  female  as  a 
4 society  lady.’  ” 

Mrs.  Christine  Terhcne  Herrick’s  Whai 
to  Eat  * — in  America,  not  in  Japan — comes  as  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  same  lady’s  “ House-keep- 
ing Made  Easy  ” and“  Cradle  and  Nursery,”  pre- 
viously noticed  iu  these  columns.  They  are 
hardly  books  which  the  Authors  Club  would 
designate  as  “ proper  to  literature,”  and  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  for  the  ordinary  male  writer 
to  sit  iu  judgment  upon  their  merits  or  their 
usefulness.  That  three  eggs,  one  and  a half 
cups  of  graham  flour,  half  a cup  of  white  flour, 
two  cups  of  milk,  and  a pinch  of  salt  are  the 
proper  components  of  Graham  Pop-overs  is  a 
proposition  which  the  masculine  mind  can 
hardly  grasp ; and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not 
one  man  in  a thousaud  knows  whether  his 
doilies  are  worked,  or  fringed,  or  both.  Every 
husband  and  father,  nevertheless,  will  agree 
with  Mrs.  Herrick  when  she  says  that  the  din- 
ing-room should  be  a bright  and  light  aud 
cheerful  apartment,  that  everything  in  reason 
should  be  done  to  make  the  breakfast  a toler- 
ably pleasant  meal,  and  that  the  heads  of  the 
household  should  set  the  example  of  deliberate 
eating,  aud  should  strive  by  the  introduction 
of  interesting  subjects  of  conversation  to  en- 
courage the  pleasant  chat  which  is  a potent 
aid  to  digestion;  although  every  father  aud 
liusbaud  and  son  must  regret  that  Mrs.  Herrick 
has  not  been  able  to  suggest  some  remedy  for 
that  dismal  state  of  affairs  when  breakfast  be- 
comes anything  but  a pleasant  repast,  wlieu 
there  is  no  conversation  whatever,  when  no- 
thing goes  right,  because  the  presiding  geuius 
of  the  table  is  confined  to  her  own  room  with 
a sore  tliroat.  This  would  seem  to  be  a sub- 
ject much  more  serious  and  important  than 
the  selection  of  Holbein  cloths,  the  removing 
of  crumbs,  or  even  than  the  making  of  coffee. 

♦ What  to  Eat— flow  to  Serve  It.  By  Christine  Ter* 
hunk  Herrick.  16mo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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Mrs.  Herrick  writes  almost  exclusively  for 
the  mauy  wbo  dine  in  basements,  or  wlio  pos- 
sess but  one  dining-room,  no  matter  in  wbat 
part  of  tbe  bouse  or  tbe  flat  it  may  be  placed ; 
her  book  will  bardly  interest  tbe  limited  few 
who  have  private  dining  -rooms  as  well  as 
state  dining-rooms,  and  even  breakfast-rooms 
besides,  wbo  have  nursery-maids  to  rock  their 
cradles  for  them,  and  butlers  to  tell  them 
“Wbat  to  Eat,  aud  How  to  Eat  It” — in  style. 
For  this  class  of  the  community  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Child’s  “ Delicate  Feasting,”  aud  kindred 
works  upon  dining  as  a fine  art,  caii  be  recom- 
mended. But  even  tbe  uninitiated  reader  can 
6ce  that  those  wives  and  mothers  and  house- 
keepers generally  wbo  have  tbe  good-fortune 
to  have  to  do  their  own  house-keeping  cannot 
fail  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  wbat  Mrs.  Her- 
rick has  to  say  to  them  in  her  various  chap- 
ters about  all  of  tbe  many  things  which  ought 
to  make  house-keeping  easy  to  that  blessed 
member  of  tbe  family  wbo  keeps  tbe  bouse. 


Mrs.  Herrick,  in  this  recent  book  of  here, 
says  that  there  lias  been  a great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  furnishers  lately  as  to  what 
style  of  picture  should  be  hung  in  a diuing- 
room.  One  declares  tb at  tbe  stereotyped  pain  t- 
ings  and  engravings  of  fruit,  fish,  and  fowl  are 
tbe  onljr  appropriate  works  of  art  for  this 
apartment,  while  another  argues  that  it  is 
enough  to  see  tbe  food  in  its  prepared  condi- 
tion upon  tbe  table,  without  being  forced  to 
contemplate  it  in  its  natural  state  upon  tbe 
walls.  She  sums  up  tbe  matter  by  saying  that, 
in  her  opinion,  “the  wiser  course  to  follow 
seems  to  lie  between  tbe  two,”  adding  that 
“nothing  should  be  bung  in  tbe  dining-room 
which  is  not  good  of  its  kind,”  and  closing  by 
expressing  her  sympathy  for  those  sensitive 
persons  wbo  are  forced  to  sit  for  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  directly  opposite  some  cheap 
ehromo,  some  poorly  executed  water -color 
drawing,  or  some  indifferent  photograph — all 
of  which  are  bound  to  offend  every  taste,  and 
to  jar  upon  ev;ery  artistic  nerve. 

Concerning  dining-room  mottoes,  however, 
Mrs.  Herrick  is  strangely  silent,  and  this  is  a 
subject  which  has  inspired  more  serious 
thought  among  modern  “furnishers”  than  al- 
most any  other  topic  of  domestic  decoration. 
How  many  hours  have  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  Mrs.  Clarke’s  “ Concordance  of  Shakespeare  ” 
or  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Familiar  Quotations” 
only  the  interested  students  themselves  will 
ever  know,  although  how  unsatisfactory  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  when  it  is  painted  iu  old 
English  letters,  and  obsolescent  spelling,  on 
fireplace  or  frieze  is  patent  to  every  eye. 

Not  very  many  miles  from  the  “Xenophon,” 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  March  found  a fur- 
nished flat  when  they  first  made  their  haz- 
ard of  new  fortune  in  New  York,  a year  or 
so  ago,  stands  a sideboard,  over  which,  in  mod- 
est frames,  are  two  dining-room  mottoes  wor- 
thy of  consideration  here,  if  only  on  account 
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of  the  remarkable  contrasts  in  style  and  senti- 
ment which  they  exhibit.  The  first  is  attrib- 
uted to  Robert  Burns,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
an  impropiptu  utterance  of  the  poet  when  ask- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  to  say  grace  at  din- 
uer.  Thus  its  reads: 

“ Some  bae  meat,  and  canna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it; 

But  we  bae  meat,  and  we  can  eat. 

And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit.” 

The  other  Mr.  Howells  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Wiuthrop  Putney  in  “ Annie  Kilburn,”  the 
deformed  child,  who  dropped  his  little  head 
over  his  folded  hands,  and  in  his  clear  piping 
voice  said:  “Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
help  us  to  remember  those  who  have  nothing 
to  eat.  Amen!”  Which  of  these  contains 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  divine  Master  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see.  The  elder  Putney  explain- 
ed that  the  boy  “got  up”  his  grace  himself, 
aud  it  seemed  to  both  of  them  that  “it  would 
suit  tho  Almighty  as  well  as  anything.”  That 
Burns  “got  up”  the  “Selkirk  grace,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  so  certain.  It  probably  existed 
in  some  colloquial  shape  long  before  his  day, 
and  when  he  gave  it  its  present  rhythmic  form, 
he  never  intended  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  its  doctrine.  He  loved  his  fellows,  aud  it 
was  not  in  his  modest  nature  to  thank  Heaven 
that  he  was  better  than  other  men,  even  in 
the  mere  matter  of  appetite  or  iu  tho  posses- 
sion of  means  by  which  his  appetite  conld  be 
gratified.  He  knew  too  well  how  many  count- 
less thousands  are  mode  to  mourn  by  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man ; and  those  who  had  no- 
thing to  eat  were  as  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
Robert  Burns  a century  ago  as  are  tho  starv- 
ing of  to-day  sure  of  the  prayers  of  the  little 
children  of  whom  Mr.  Howells’s  little  child  is  a 
touching  type. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  March,  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  first  made  by  a lucky  cbauce  on  their 
wedding  journey, and  with  whom  we  were  again 
brought  into  contact  lately  during  the  passage 
of  the  shadow  of  a dream,  seem  to  have  had 
no  personal  intercourse  with  Judge  Kilburu, 
of  Hathorougli,  Massachusetts,  or  with  his  only 
daughter.  Their  Hazard  of  New  Fortune how- 
ever, and  the  story  of  Annie  Eilbum • follow 
the  same  strain  of  thinking,  and  belong,  in  a 
literary  way,  together.  Their  appearauce  now 
in  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is  the  result  of 
a popular  demand  for  them  on  t he  part  of  those 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  standard  books 
in  cheap  but  enduring  form;  and  it  is  also  an 
encouraging  sign  that  the  popular  taste  is  by 
degrees  being  educated  up  to  a proper  under- 
standing of  the  moral  worth  of  a healthy, 
sensible  realism  in  fiction, in  which  women  are 
shown  to  he  pure,  and  men  are  shown  to  be 
honest,  and  both  are  shown  to  bo  humnu. 

5 A Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
Illustrated,  liirno.  Paper.  §1  00.  [Harjyer's  Franklin 
Square  Library.]  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

* Annie  Ki:burn.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  12noo,  Paper. 
75  cents.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Library. ] New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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AT  THE  HOME  OF  THE  KODAK. 


IN’  a recent  ttnmb&r  ofTas  Ojsstvrv  Jame; 

\Vhitcomb  Riley,  in  hie  inimitable  Houshc 
dialect,.  lelift  li«XW  ; 

“ Uncle  \Vjitiu!ii  l-.ist  July 
Had  las  picture  took.'' 

anil  With  charming 


I -iet  of  luft  bene,  •?  sHcof  bis  wife, 

3 iftftaof  Hfs  dtigj  H icts  nf  bis  b«by. 

He  ip  jdllthdding:  to  the  last  sm»*>  l looked 
•Xver  wfiis  pieiyrtesat  the  factory,  that  hadbeen 
sent  for  fttiishjtif,  l picked  them  out  at  ran- 
the  ?Mrn‘  lot  moisted  of  a.  f«l|roil;  iOft 

liev  : ' $» * •w^te-marked- iiapeifyet; aha  ninth- 
j * ty-ftiur  gowk  The  ninety-four  were  <4f  tii* 

■ baby,  the  other  six  I don’t  know  what,  [hey 
were ; but  that  limrt  has  ».  gallery  of  pictures 
•fh«t-.in<«i.egr;.e{in'i.1niy,  that  <y.i}}  be  jj  ^war  c of 
Itleftsare  tc*  bjin  to  the  cud.  ' 
ir*g  The  click  of  the  Kodak  button  in  puvV  iiviwd 
i i*  around  the  world  ft  has  not  only  brought, 
photography  within  reaefy  uf  tlil-  geuerai 
public,  but  hak  done  rnoyfr  badbypen  the  pop- 
ufar  interest  iii  ilt»  ^ehnee.  of  igrapbv 
than  any  other  discovery  in  the  art.  ■ 1 ’hufcog- 
raphv  fe .no  longer  thysWi*?.  «d  ‘the  lUrkenod 
iVlahorutury.  Through  tie-  Kodak,  ibonsand.- 
of  persons  have  n<>w  lfrbfo:  ot  less  .’w-ijiwnt-- 
uin.c  with  .clifiuicals  aVijl  pktgiCSttCs  >n ft ploy cd 
. i in ■.  hiaktug  photographs,  though,  not  ouc  of  . 
%r  them  fcjiew  more  itf  first  than  to  press,  the 
. ....  . ,.  . ,.  . fhv  button,  f'ou  gradually  t'ci  feseinnimu  of  it,, 

Uit  rctgU’Oh  tv  tnbfj  as  JHastcr  (if  his.  yep  ft  took  hofai'ofi:t£'^<.iattt^r^’a(;oi'tf;'tdthhsly.’. 
tHy  IftSts  only  i^l  the  baliy  , coiiies,  Af-  they  ae'<jtiired  pruidical  leiibwledgu  of  n buai- 
he  re»%tia  in  favor  of' -the  new  admin-  pess  which, 

.A  friend  of  mine  has  several  series  them  a-  first-char.  livelihood,  •.,«,!  wind,  to- mi 
k pitturcs  .snhdiywMii  av -.follows:  ..auihitfonA tiofjhul  offers  a field  of. rudinotvil  pus- 
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energy.  mdffsrtVy,  and  per- 
severance can  accomplish  In 
the  face  of  all  obstacles,  Mr, 
Eastman’*;  first  star!  was  iu  aa 
^xpi^rTmeiiUil  J&bftralory  in  ius 
<nv«  bouse..  Frooi  that  utsig- 
mfieany  Ui^gia  tu  ugh  c-  l ias  seen 
i 3a^  ftoatot-' 

pany  ht?e6yxtf  tuff  iritertsa^ 
tioUaV  rsputeijtLm;  with 
tab  f ec  ti Pqs in  all 

jiatta  <*f  tW  The  busi- 

ness bavin#  &vmcn  hevo-ndtlie 
the  aid  ifet^ry,  it 
has  b<*#n  i^rn<Kl  ini<5  4n  office 
silnlities,  Who  knows  bur.  that  it  remains  for  and  ^hipping ./Jepamrient,  and  immense  ne* 
a Kodaker  to  make  the  first  successful  print  works  erected  in  the  miskir.i$  ut  the  city  for 
It.  > T!l.V  !.-'  «»!»•  mu*  **f  tfte  : •. 


INSFKCTISO  KODAKS. 


a gre&l  metory  dtn^ied 
facture  of  the  Khdak  in  .iJu^lA^ 
and  cithers  contetriplat^d  • &*r  FrM^; 
and  Germany,  yet  the  p(teu£  hua$c 
is  American,  and  is  lodatcd  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Rocljefcurry  ShAv  York  State,  .;  the-  iisatififoetonv  The^e  rK-vv  factory  build- 
Like  the  Telegt^ph^ Telephone,,  and  Electric  in*-*  are  nmqwh  No  others  are  like  them, 

They  were  built  specially  for  the  specific  ibti^ 


j*  Tfur  ftMCUUOS  Moo#. 


i\- -ss.  and  embody  every  siigeestiari  that  pr<s 
views  experience  proved  practical.  The  inau 
With  an  vyv  for  machmery  wili  be  interested 
in  the  Eughjc-Unnse,  with  its  boilers,  engines* 
ice-fuaclii«fe,  etc;  The  Eicetrirdagb t Plant  fur- 
nibbing  power,  and  fight  will  further  impress 
him,  an  <]  the  pectili  ar  ebustmedh  >fi  of  the  build- 
ings 1 bemselve^  will  excite  Ids  curiosity.  The 
ivumi  buildings  are  detached  iron,  the  Power 
Uonao,  to  avoid  •'vibration  and  .just.  Two 
.inanfred  liprHc-ptHiver  i?  ; required  to  lOpar^te 
tb e pikniv  &nd  over  five  hundred  puopfe  are 

M-  majiirfftvi wring  this  2£ddak 
^fid  ifee  supplfes  cbpoeeted  Htoriwvi  flC  . 

The  liirst-si^p'-  j$jmkmgjh£  Camera 


averts  >*v  rflUTo^KAens. 


HH 

1# 

yp- 

ip 

•, 

[ TsfS 

IJARPKKB-  MAdAZlSit  A&VRIt  Tliim. 

If  it  \h foes  miiu 

jncu  to  make  a 
pinr  ft  Ufccs J ^p- 
parett&y  mm* 
timCS  JiUlii  w 
make  a Ckim 
• so  many  ddlertuii 

Hppi  i m t i 

work  pxi'l&  . Qm  Jk2kk  0>^;  - ' ' ;‘3lt .800 . feet  long,  jinsir  #£ 

prcpkfc  ihn  , V in<ib  thick.  When  dried  it  forint  a tkiu 

wojid  i«V  soaring  which  adheres  to  the  trarisparsot  wa« 

it,  ^ Serial,  and  the  twb  form  a perfect  su  turrit ate 

and  drying  U ®j|  for  the  fanner  cumbersome  glass  dry  platen 

-Again.  Other#  pat  •/" — The  sheets  are  subsequently  cut  it*  strips  U*. 

| , V-  suit  the  ditferent-^ize  rolbheiders.  This  is  one 

still  cdhoi*  ;.o*-  M*  ’* f ' 1 *It*  * A""'  great,  feature-  peculiar  to  the  Kodak, 

rartgn'  Ite  '1^^?  m^chanisim  VVlum  When  the  Kodak  cornea'  back  t*>  haw*  tho 

the  ^;v  completed  the  cinej  b*i^hc<$:  ttsgstms  dereloped,  each  roll  is  nutnlersd, 

nr*  pot  oil.:.  The  Lavs  U proper!;'  forced,  - arid  taich  separate  exposure  is  rr>arked  with  the 
ll>eu  thorough^  tested ;. several  beihg  Mme number.  At tbeW 

made  under  varying  conditions  U>  'pt-Vriridly  thousands  of  negatives  v ,> it* e back  every  d.ny, 

of;W^‘Kd>ilhk?  ntnf  the  system  which  provide  for  a projtei 
After  this  e scam i nation  is  made  it  is  loaded,  handling  of  each  order  b perfection  itself.  The 
and  pnefed  ftfr  sldjp-tnenL  Whvn  a number  of  exposures  fe ^ first  ;iiseert8an.edt  aud 
K*  tW  pnreha^r,  >>  / *$&&  ‘’VT/d 

that  seal  indicates  that  it  left  the  factory  m 

perieei'  txtijKl'irion.  There  k no  fear  about  its  i 

. writer ; hr-  rough  usage.  It  is 

made  •fe\tbot;>peirp4>^e^a'o4  will  sUmi  all  the  ‘ 

wear  and'  o.ms  iiv'idaa  tf>  its  cjuvp?.  J \ 

Sfftig  tight  yellow  tnin^pnront  JUiH  which  is 
•on  the  Volldiolder^  and  which  W rareTr seen  Vy 

mart)  persons,  -/is  it  is  never-  *xpt«#ftd  to  light;  ^ 

is  what  take#  the  picture,  anti 

-coating :m-  if '-<«-,  i»«rb.  in'.tb^  Bmalsicm  Room.  | 

* j\.  Locked  in  this  room  is  *:;id •-: ;-: ^ 

» JJSeai  ifjtfjpctv  JlTo  tale  <*f  - wniimif».i  ...  ■ ' "..’"imMg.1  ..— — — .■.-  fi:  *•;-?•:•. ,-;: '>-. 

.0.} r ■ ■ 'tUa^'Watoa^si.oequid.  the . • ,-’,  \ _'■. . • 

.'■■■'/;■"/'  Jftv.Ph'fy  that  sur-  ' wbff iii^ 


coverol  with  WtBg'?  J>api;r  relieve  thisr 
■room  <4  ahsoiuti-  idfarfaie.^  hfit  tbe  inexperi- 
ejiwd  visitor  \v«>aM  i>v  ajiahie  t<i  •iistin^uish 
(tuv thing;.  i.'.mvUiit  iissioi’intion.,  however, e»- 
lihtes  the  iiijirkitiHit  fe  w«  as-  w etl  in  this  gloom 
,*ti*  you  ,-tu4  I jjo  in  tliu  light. 

U’hoai  the  Emul-ioi*  is  finally  prepared  it  is 
ftpretui tiver  large  sheets, of  triuisparent  niateml 
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wasfeedand  dried  and  taken  to  the  pmdmg-  the  rolfdioltler  is.  arranged  to  take  :i00  piVt- 
gadicrivSr  Here  &je  sheets  of  (dbu|ut3tyi&£d  [Wfcs  the  operator  mmi  poc^aanly'^j^t.tiH  the-, 
paper,  misitwd  with  ftiitror,'  The  negative  entire  senes  is  taken  More  sending  thvrn  back 
is  laid  fa»ie ijoi.rri'011  this  paper,  arid  pUvcd  in  to.be  finished.  This  is  w error-  Youea»  Me 

a small  printing  any  rnttriber  developed  at  any  tiiiie  W merely 

SigC/  frame,  Mail  removing  the  roll-holder  and  cutting  off  such 

^Hiing’seSoaetiiC'  pictures  as  .may  he  required  and  .forwarding 
hteanil  brinig  them  by  mail  KodaKp.ra  itre  naturally  im~ 
v fact'  of  the  patient  to  see  their  work,  ^nd  it  tvonhi  be  un> 
and  the  rtonsonahlc  to  ask  them  to  finish  the  w hole, 
pared  jpujftft  fuiVnlred  before  they  saw  the  feswfa  of  the 
o cloeo  00.11*  first 'teh^  and  tlmi  jMvfc  is  fully  hf- 

Tin1  the  makers  of  tin*  Kodak* 
fraitie  Irak  Seldom  indeed  \m  an  aiive, ft fki.Of 
r ugMsf  ace  caught  the  popular  fancy  as  ** You  pre>*  the 
‘through  buttons  we  do  the  rest/1  It  is  heard  on  thv 
which  tin*  street.  »o  the  ears,  at  the  theatre,  in  the  clubs, 
li^ht  pohe-  ;^.d-  iu . ’ fiul^r/WljieiHsvi.4^  .irtoML 

A (rates,  and  -do.  eoiiuriyruU*.  ' Ttiv  comie  paj'ers  have  bur- 

^JU^r;  - tin?  act  ion  ! esq  tied  it>  statesiricui  have  paraphrased  jt, 
W of  the  tight  and  >i  ih  ropeandlv  used  to  point  a moral  or 

***'■'  ' ' t b r o u g b adorn  4 rale,  <'hminc&y  1L  Xtepesv/  m a great 

ryl*  ‘ the  negafiye  gives  flte  York  I'fttirhber  of  f 'ojji-. 

'“"/’’  piettirv  When  each  metce,  .made  obc  of . Ids • most  rolling  hin  by 

- — — /.  - of  tte  txegati t ns  hns  aptlV  ifUOfhig  Mr,  Eastmaifs  aphorism. 

been  printed  the  prmts  ing  of  renproetty  , Mr.  I type  w saul,  among 
are  toned  in  a solution . of  -gold,  to  give  them  other  fhipg*  referring  to  needed  tegislatioi* 


';/■  With  Mm  ebiMi  wc  yh-riyij  poHes&s  of  flip  mats 
k$i$  uT  Eaynpe  m can 

relegate  tile  burning  dm  jnfc  and  hi*  inter* 

iuoir'U'ii  riglsis  tn:  tint?  reaitit  Mi  dljiiOTiirtcr  1C 
iCgMsbltion  Uv  CVligre^s  wh?  -give  v*>  (lit*  American 
merchant  the  opportunity  0»  eim  the  proUud  »(  the 
American  Farm  th  the  Of' Cexdmt 

Aujhuioi. 

,r . A»  merelmnU  and  hanfeers  an  (I  husine^  ineo. 
sny  h»  €*0Tigrv5fc  hi  the  ian^uajsre  ^likh  nitfvtliVca  th^t 
most  nni verbal  production  of  our  io^iifunotn.v  the 
K»Hlak,t  1 Vou  press  the  button;  we  h)  th«t 
( heed  eontiriogU  applause, C1 


The  rvnrd  Kr<dak  i^jf 
t>rib^l  fa  Ureeb  origiih  Ass  n uiuffex  of  fact 
flic  dshfd  is  m arbhrttry  <ji?pd  t-o 

;jidi3tt'ify  tint  maim tWt mek  ut  die  -ijaktm^n. 
<-Utpipan p.mA  unfit  iiAtU  ih  thik  c*omie<dioti 
had  ho  cvtktkncy*  ?uo{  ineant  itoHdiig.  ■ ■’ , 
Marry  w « dnen  sviib  have,  n im f nrat  tuleiit. 
fr/r  writing  hi^xV  eh«i<h^te:red>flk;  &I? 

ficoliy  iH  li>*yfbg  ^tutablc  .tl 
It  ik  bard  U>  dgsct.ihe  exactly  wba!  Mqh.  rtibh;t 
wibIxc^  Ur:  tb^  dhSMppoiiifruoiit  pf( 

w r> rk  dirnt ; tfu.ik't  5 nygi- h 

able,  T hove  Ls  but  little  ddutit ^ that  I oiok^  haruj* 
sdmeJy  ilhMratyd  rmrt  toadilr  ,sv»hl,  and 

required  cai.  U-  !>:i-aited  tbese  wgatlvijs . . at  baud  for  *li»v«H<lt..r  .it  A •'.•iis« 

at  any  <■?»•«*■:.  »»i  'p<vr.t  is  ,.\)r«.  tieneraJ  CoJiis'h 

is  u liQi^ug^  teiok,  «A  W/^aSiu’a  Trij'*  &*>.  Ataiiia/*  ia  h 
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man  by  the  Jotter  he  writer  .Ydti  can  da  it 
marc  easily  by  the  jiiefufe  he ;t$kes»  oyPi 
^ V*  t If  ho  lias  been  abroad  tbt*  plaiilly 

indicated  as  it  it  Iftfd 

the  cttfefcotniipuse^^ '/$$*$£, 
tians,knaW  the  Kodak*  and.  -it  is  prar>mmced  the 
same  in  wery  tongue.  There  is  the  Beetle  on 
the  dork,  ^he  l^p^rture  af  the  P Hot* 
^•  •Iweidentf  on  Board*  abd  the  First  y iew  of  Land 
on  the  Irish  potest.  fVi’  prints  come  from  t&fc 
don,  probably  because  tko  smoke;  m<&  fog  air\y 
■j  not  fiiyorHbJe  to  the  taking  of  good  piethres, 
From  France  come  some  interesting  hits  of 
Paris,  Italy  seems  to  reawaken  the  spirit,  and 
the  Colis^.dm,  the  leaning  Tower,  ana  many  fa- 
mdiar  soencafollov/  in  quick  successfen3  Veno- 
se seems  to  leM  in  a pictorial  sense : more 

Travel, 

^ming  Jjtator  therd  from  almost  any 

('■  'ppsa^iy.:$^it£eriand.  Lake 

iJomo?liUzerTief  the  Hatf^rhom,  OMtetS,  Peas* 
p ^nt^x  ILitela,  etc.,  maffe  thn  feuriat’s  path  to 
i;Jerm»hj%  /Berltiu^he  d£  ,1$&V  Kaiser* 

com  vs  in  lor  a goodly  #4% 

•.  -n  ,,  U;  $cf?boa$* tien.:i4Hid«iUr'and  ftimarkwtH 

^ ******  *****  »^*g-  ^ 

*he  deprives  lm  a charming  manner  her  trip  displayed  in  sidc^-tion  of  subjects,  those 
along  iV  Northern  Pacific  anil  np  tbe-cpMt  - showmgr haeknerod  themes  being  pridty  well 
of  British  America  to  Alaska.  All  through  her  trfekewdL  faomiiw  number  Ottawa  given 
book  »w?  delightful  pieipres  of  the  tilings  that  of  any  paHicular  place  it  is  easy  to  tell  what 
titew£  impres^J  m\*¥'  and  underneath  each  is  has , cnbsl: pleased' f&Q-  traveller.  The  immense 
ife  line  v ^odak'd  by  the  author!’  There  aiponnt  of  interest  added  to  a trip  under  such 
arc  very  humorous  suggestions  in  her  eircnmsi^te  canuothnrfemed  i and  when  ao 

lilted "froiu  the  rear  of  the  last  vestibule;  unusually  interesting  event  occurs,  such  a*  the 
and  when  she  describes  the  Y^llowstof^  Park  Passion  Play  at  OherHtimjergain  the  series 
and  illa^rnar^  her  work  with  Ivod^ks  taken  ■cmitnihto  materia  1 that  cannot  be  duplicated 
by  In  iw  lt;  sbii  adds  at  one*.*  a wonderful  do*  under  any . drcumsiaDces. 
gree  of  int^^  tb  her  trip,  and  has  a record  At  horoe  the  Kodnker  flpds  iunpn^tfldde. 
of  /m  good  and  so  novel  that  pmr^cid  j^^fdr  hiV  camera.  Thei^ikn  whb 

not wrti*  hc*r  iutyt»ediata  friends  interested  has.;  a house-  fd  sell  or  a stock  farm  duds-  a 
in  hor  but  iltc  general  putdie  as  well,  and  great  idly  jn  Ida.  Kodak.  Purchasers  who 
V-r  book  now  enjoys,  a wonderful  popularity  cannot  ;qvire  the  tinie  to  visit.  the 'place  per- 
*11  over  the  country.  No  wonder.  Mrs.  Col  I is  -son  ally  receive  an  exact  reprcKcntatfov  of  the 
besom  s v 'ethiisiastic  over  the  he&itise*  of  coir  article  by  tile,  ue.it  mail,  and  tmicb  time  arid 
covaj try  w hen  she  ha#  S£  much  tot  remind  her  tri>uUk3ytfik  5#Ved  in  cotfyequtitiv#* 
of  them.  To  Mrs.  TnlHs  ^lsr>  heknigS  the  There  are  many  .scenes*  and  incidents  com 
credit  of  u.Mng  the  word  Kodak  as  a. • v*>rh.  Uceied  with  summer  jitb  which  endear  theiro 
Doubtless  Atra.  Collins  book  will  rib  much  to  delves  to  the  young  people,,  and  itsiUTeR  to 
»>tfer  efforts  ip  tlje  ^ direbiton^  bHhg  fefie-k  many  a pleasant  hour  in  af ter*years 
and  sntrli  a rirahy  lib  of ;bent>ftt.  whyn  nothing  remains ;l>iit ; a ihemory . 

Ah  a phreholag?st  : K^lak.  ‘ -high' ; • t^iTWg  .parents,  a$  *we  .»ll  feuow^‘hay<?-  a liabit 

rwnk.  11  fe  an  iu^le*  to  character  unerring  jr«  of  promising  thernv>.dves.  and  vc«*h  other-  that 
If  a rpah  is  ^ Jbyer  of;  hdrse^  baby ?s  'phut^graph  - yjbVi'H  W l^kyn  every  $h 
floVfi  you  will  find  hU  .Alhum  filled  with  pict>  rm>oth<  until  he  n four  or  hve  years  uhi.  Vet 
u res  of  all  the  crack  trotters  in  fin*  ecmnlry.  • howi  faridy  is  this  .md-dr  r**s<dve  pot  into  ^e- 
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datail  of  (he  pHcmy’s  fortifications'  can  be  laid 
iiefure  the  opposing  array  . A view  of  the  erran- 
try for  ninny  miles  around  oan  be  had,  and  the 
movements  of  an  army  detected  lung  before 


mm 


the  hotionhegths;.  in  this  direction  the  Kodak, 
may  lieeiiuic  an  iusiruoient  of  warfare  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  it  dynamite  gun. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
to-day  use  the  Kodak,  Presidents  und  Em- 

;cfbrs,  Kings  and  Prihries,  Statesmen  and 
’bcologiafts,  Litterateurs  and  Ministers,  Doc- 
tors ahd  Lawyers.  Artists  and  Artisans,  and,, 
in  short, the  whpit*  range  of  human  society, 
find  an  etidte&ssouree  of  pleasure  anfl  profit 
in  the  unassuming  Kodak. 

The  Kodak  is  «gide.  in  several  siryjs,  and  is 
kept  in  stock  by  photo  dealers  in  all  parts  pf 


is  im  siitmsr.  ospuKrireNr. 

Kodak  iff  the  house— ready  for  tike  upon  a 
moment’s  notice— every  whim  in  this  direc- 
tion is.  fet$i!]r.;  ..  - , 

Thu  Cutitrv  of  photography  is  alluring  in  its  Company  direct,  and  they  will  gladly 
possibilities.  No  other  science  holds  nut  such  all  questions; 
inducements  to.  the  •sfcafeher  aftw  the  secrets  / Every  effort  is- made  by  the  Eastman  Gom- 
tocked  in  the  hcarfe.oJ  *"W3fc|«,f«  tHg-  pany  to  ^yogii|e  Ixiqtiircrs  tv  mail  with  fall  ip. 

first  ancce^fpl  photograph  wfia  ipade,  all  the  foymHtiom/r^ftTdiwg  the  Kodak.  There  is  a 
art  wot  res  were  shaken  to  their  fOuodat'on,  .'Manual,  .of  Photography,.  which  accompanies 
and  '--the  ptf-judicie  against  it  among  the  artists  each  Ivedat,  which,  gives  every  particular  re- 
in Paris  wos  formidable,  Painting,  they  said,  gimting the practical  Mfor.ki»goftheii»stnm»ent.. 
was  doojaecL  But  the  camera  has  become  nu  together  with  du'cctioris  for  developing.  -Sev- 
aily  trf  tfic  nhd  the.  two  Work  >»  hftr-  oral  other  pamphlets  nrg  in  imorse  of  prepam- 

Vitwvv  fur  the  good  of  all  mankind.  We  cannot  tion— one-  » Through 'Europe  with  § i'b-4ak,”af 
all  own  gmi£  pictures,  butthemintVfQus  repro-  particular  interest,  which,  w ill  be  mailed  to  those 
iluvnonsai  n aihgbl  expense  are  brought  within  interested.  Almost  c,  ety  deafer  in  the  Poped 
our  reach  by  the  camera.  Btntcs  has  the  Kodak  in  slock,  but  if  you  live 

But  ool  .T.lv  in  pence  >.s  the  camera-  great,  in  a remote  point,  write  to  the  Company  • iireet,.. 
for  in  war  its  utility  is  startling  to  conlt  iuplau*.  ,.  f ...  , 

XX  IrK  a urwt  n U , niitn  iiri.l  Si-  t > 


the  ^orldE.  A the  nearest  dteatar  w|jl 

enable  you  to  see  the  goods,  abJ  give  >•••« 
other  inforraatioa  which  our  space  forhu^  if 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  them,  write  to  the 
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Jtett  Sfeecoirti. 


next  decade  of  my 
outer  life  is  so  un- 
interesting, even  to 
myself,  that  I will 
hurry  through  it  as 
fastaslcan.  It  will 
prove  dull  read- 
ing, I fear. 

My  uncle  Ibbet- 
son  (as  I now 
called  him)  took 
to  me,  and  arranged  to  educate  and  start 
me  in  life,  and  make  a ‘ 4 gentleman  ” of 
me  — an  “English  gentleman/’  But  I 
had  to  change  my  name  and  adopt  his; 
for  some  reason  I did  not  know,  he 
seemed  to  hate  my  father’s  very  name. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  injured 
my  father  through  life  in  many  ways, 
and  my  father  had  always  forgiven  him; 
a very  good  reason!  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause he  had  proposed  to  my  mother  three 
times  when  she  was  a girl,  and  had  been 
thrice  refused!  (After  the  third  time,  he 
went  to  India  for  seven  years,  and  just  be- 
fore his  departure  my  father  and  mother 
were  married,  and  a year  after  that  I was 
born.) 

So  Pierre  Pasquier  de  la  Mariere,  alias 
Monsieur  Gogo,  became  Master  Peter  Ib- 
betson,  and  went  to  Bluefriars,  the  gray- 
coat  school,  where  he  spent  six  years— an 
important  slice  out  of  a man’s  life,  espe- 
cially at  that  age. 

I hated  the  garb;  I hated  the  surround- 
ings— the  big  hospital  at  the  back,  and 
that  reek  of  cruelty,  drunkenness,  and 
filth,  the  cattle  market — where  every 
other  building  was  either  a slaughter- 


house, a gin  palace,  or  a pawnbroker's 
shop;  more  than  all  I hated  the  gloomy 
jail  opposite,  where  they  sometimes  hanged 
a man  in  public  on  a Monday  morning. 
This  dismal  prison  haunted  my  dreams 
when  I wanted  to  dream  of  Passy.  of  my 
dear  dead  father  and  mother  and  Madame 
Seraskier. 

For  the  first  term  or  two  they  were  ever 
in  my  thoughts,  and  I was  always  trying 
to  draw  their  profiles  on  desks  and  slates 
and  copybooks,  till  at  last  all  resemblance 
seemed  to  fade  out  of  them;  and  then  I 
drew  M.  le  Major  till  his  side  face  became 
quite  demoralized  and  impossible,  and 
ceased  to  be  like  anything  in  life.  Then 
I fell  back  on  others:  le  Pere  Francois, 
with  his  eternal  bonnet  de  coton  and  sa- 
bots stuffed  with  straw;  the  dog  Medor, 
the  rocking-horse,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie;  the  diligence  that  brought  me 
away  from  Paris ; the  heavily  jack-booted 
couriers  in  shiny  hats  and  pigtails,  and 
white  breeches,  and- short  tailed  blue  coats 
covered  with  silver  buttons,  who  used  to 
ride  through  Passy,  on  their  way  to  and 
fro  between  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud, 
on  little  neighing  gray  stallions  with 
bells  round  their  necks  and  tucked -up 
tails,  and  beautiful  heads  like  the  horses’ 
heads  in  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

In  my  sketches  they  always  looked  and 
walked  and  trotted  the  same  way:  to  the 
left,  or  westward  as  it  would  be  on  the 
map.  M.  le  Major,  Madame  Seraskier, 
Medor,  the  diligences  and  couriers,  were 
all  bound  westward  by  common  consent — 
all  going  to  London,  I suppose;  to  look  af- 
ter me,  who  was  so  dotingly  fond  of  them. 
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Some  of  the  boys  used  iu  admire  ihuse  ^nme  buy.  fj.egioti^ d‘»f  freedom.. ywdhdV 
sketches  and  preserve  them  --.sonia  of  tim  fogftou  when:  i heard  the  omim*u>.  crack  m 
higger  hoys  Wou.M  value  iuy  ideuii/.ed  (1...J  IV'U’S layer’s  rifle,  ami  un>  Trend's  with 
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fur  a whim.  But.  it  did  not  last  lmme  for  arc!  under  tfe  yrwm-wnou  tree  -w  hv.ry 
my  •vi’in  was  limited  • and  soon  another  QipUHiil  'Du  r ward  iia ppy  .squire  of  <bjmm. 
hoy  name  to  the  Schbdly W lio- -sUrpasseiF  rod «*  m idnighl.tv  hy  their  side  through  the 
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Aeadeimeia»r  and  seems  ti> huvt-j  preserved  Jlnppy  times  and  climes* i One  must  be 
imudt ‘.d*  his  old  facility  V ’ . ' *i  gf-uv  coated  sehdohh(?yr  in  Uic  heart  of 

• foggy  London,  to  Jimov  'that  'no*U»]gim 
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And  I was  not  only  given  to  dream  by 
day— I dreamed  by  night;  my  sleep  was 
full  of  dreams  — terrible  nigh t mares,,  ex- 
quisite visions,  strange  scenes  full  of  in  - 
explicable  reminiscence;  all  vague  and 
incoherent,  like  all  men's  dreams  that 
have  hitherto  been;  for  I had  not  yet 
learned ' how  to  dream, 

A vast  world,  a dread  and  beautiful 
chaos,  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of 
life,  too  shadowy  and  dim  to  leave  any 
lasting*  impression  on  the  busy,  waking 
mind;  with  here  and  there  more  vivid 
images  of  terror  or  delight,  that  one  re- 


AvayKrj  ’ kvrrffy  1 AvayKf) 


Yes;  it  was  worth  while 
having  bex^ra  liUle  French 
l>oy  just  for  a few  years. 

I esptec tally  found  it  so 
dun  n g t h e b ol  i d ay  s,  w 1 rich 
I regularly  spent  at  Bluefriars;  for  there 
was  a French  circulating  library  in  Hoi 
born,  close  by— a paradise.  It  was  kept 
by  a delightful  old  French  lady  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  didn't  lend  me  all  the  books  I asked 
for : 

Thus  irresistibly  beguiled  by  these  light 
wizards  of  our  degenerate  age.  I dreamed 
away  most  of  my  school  life,  utterly  deaf 
to  the  voices  of  the  older  e Indian  t^rs  —Ho- 
mer, Horace,  Virgil — whom  I was  sent  to 
school  on  purpose  to  make  friends  with; 
a deafness  I lived  to  deplore,  like  other 
dunces,  when  it  was  too  late. 


NOTRE  DAME  DE  FARIS 


membered  for  a few  hours  with  a stratige 
wonder  and  questioning,  as  Coleridge  re- 
membered li  is  Abyssinian  maid  who 
played  upon  the  dulcimer  fa  charming 
and  most  original  combination). 

The  whole  cosmos  is  in  a man's  brains 
— as  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  a man's  brains 
wil  1 hold ; perhaps  it  is  nowhere  else. 
And  when  sleep  relaxes  the  will,  and 
there  are  no  earthly  surroundings  to  dis- 
tract attention  — no  duty.  pain,  or  plea- 
sure to  compel  it — riderless  Fancy  takes 
the  bit  in  its  teeth,  and  the  whole  cosmos 
goes  mad  and  lias  its  wild  will  of  us. 

Ineffable  false  joys,  unspeakable  false 
terror  and  distress,  strange  phantoms  only 
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seen  as  in  a glass  darkly,  chase  each  other 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  play  hide- 
and-seek  across  the  twilit  field  and  through 
the  dark  recesses  of  our  clouded  and  im- 
perfect consciousness. 

And  the  false  terrors  and  distv*ess,  how- 
ever unspeakable,  are  no  worse  than  such 
real  terrors  and  distress  as  are  only  too 
often  the  waking  lot  of  man,  or  even  so 
bad ; but  the  ineffable  false  joys  transcend 
all  possible  human  felicity  while  they  last, 
and  a little  while  it  is ! 

We  wake,  and  wonder,  and  recall  the 
slight  foundation  on  which  such  ultra- 
human  bliss  has  seemed  to  rest.  What 
matters  the  foundation  if  but  the  bliss  be 
there,  and  the  brain  has  nerves  to  feel  it? 

Poor  human  nature,  so  richly  endowed 
with  nerves  of  anguish,  so  splendidly  or- 
ganized for  pain  and  sorrow,  is  but  slen- 
derly equipped  for  joy. 

What  hells  have  we  not  invented  for 
the  after-life ! Indeed,  what  hells  we  have 
often  made  of  this,  both  for  ourselves  and 
others,  and  at  really  such  a very  small 
cost  of  ingenuity,  after  all ! 

Perhaps  the  biggest  and  most  benighted 
fools  have  been  the  best  hell-makers. 

Whereas  the  best  of  our  heavens  is  but 
a poor  perfunctory  conception,  for  all 
that  the  highest  and  cleverest  amongst 
us  have  done  their  very  utmost  to  deco- 
rate and  embellish  it,  and  make  life  there 
seem  worth  living. 

So  impossible  it  is  to  imagine  or  invent 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  experience. 

Now,  these  dreams  of  mine  (common  to 
many)  of  the  false  but  ineffable  joys,  are 
they  not  a proof  that  there  exist  in  the 
human  brain  hidden  capacities,  dormant 
potentialities  of  bliss,  unsuspected  hither- 
to, to  be  developed  some  day,  perhaps, 
and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  wakers 
and  sleepers  alike  ? 

A sense  of  ineffable  joy,  attainable  at 
will,  and  equal  in  intensity  and  duration 
to  (let  us  say)  an  attack  of  sciatica,  would 
go  far  to  equalize  the  sorrowful,  one-sided 
conditions  under  which  we  live. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which, as  a school- 
boy, I never  dreamed — namely,  that  I,  and 
one  other  holding  a torch,  should  one  day 
by  common  consent  find  our  happiness  in 
exploring  these  mysterious  caverns  of  the 
brain;  and  should  lay  the  foundations  of 
order  where  only  misrule  had  been  before: 
and  out  of  all  those  unreal,  waste,  and 
transitory  realms  of  illusion,  evolve  a real, 


stable,  and  habitable  world,  which  all  who 
run  may  reach. 

At  last  I left  school  for  good,  and  paid 
a visit  to  my  uncle  Ibbetson  in  Hopshire, 
where  he  was  building  himself  a lordly 
new  pleasure-house  on  his  own  land,  a& 
the  old  one  he  had  inherited  a year  or 
two  ago  was  no  longer  good  enough  for 
him. 

It  was  an  uninteresting  coast, without  a 
rock,  or  a cliff,  or  a pier,  or  a tree ; even 
without  cold  gray  stones  for  the  sea  to 
break  on — nothing  but  sand  ! — a bourgeois 
kind  of  sea,  charmless  in  its  best  moods, 
and  not  very  terrible  in  its  wrath,  except 
to  a few  stray  fishermen  whom  it  employ- 
ed, and  did  not  seem  to  reward  very  mu- 
nificently. 

Inland  it  was  much  the  same.  One  al- 
ways thought  of  the  country  as  gray,  un- 
til one  looked  and  found  that  it  was  green ; 
and  then,  if  one  were  old  and  wise,  one 
thought  no  more  about  it,  and  turned 
one’s  gaze  inward.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
to  rain  incessantly. 

But  it  was  the  country  and  the  sea,  af- 
ter Bluefriars*  and  the  cloisters  — after 
Newgate,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Smith- 
field. 

And  one  could  fish  and  bathe  in  the  sea 
after  all,  and  ride  in  the  country,  and 
even  follow  thehounds,  a little  later;  which 
would  have  been  a joy  beyond  compare  if 
one  hadn’t  been  blessed  with  an  uncle  who 
thought  one  rode  like  a French  tailor,  and 
told  one  so,  and  mimicked  one,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  charming  young  ladies  who  rode 
in  perfection. 

In  fact,  it  was  heaven  itself  by  com- 
parison, and  would  have  remained  so 
longer  but  for  Colonel  Ibbetsoifs  efforts 
to  make  a gentleman  of  me — an  English 
gentleman. 

What  is  a gentleman?  It  is  a grand 
old  name;  but  what  does  it  mean? 

At  one  time,  to  say  of  a man  that  he  is 
a gentleman,  is  to  confer  on  him  the  high- 
est title  of  distinction  we  can  think  of; 
even  if  we  are  speaking  of  a prince. 

At  another,  to  say  of  a man  that  he  is 
not  a gentleman  is  almost  to  stigmatize 
him  as  a social  outcast,  unfit  for  the  com- 
pany of  his  kind — even  if  it  is  only  one 
haberdasher  speaking  of  another. 

117*0  is  a gentleman,  and  yet  wrho  isn't} 

The  Prince  of  Darkness  was  one,  and  so 
was  Mr.  John  Halifax,  if  we  are  to  believe 
those  who  knew  them  best  ; and  so  was  one 
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“ Pelham,  ' according  td  ihfc  late  Sir 

Edward  Bulwer.  Lytkoi,  ekr ; 

iiod  it  ks  if  k$  ought 

U\  k\{hW  . ~ , " ' . ’ \ r i ^ ;" 

;.:.•  Mid : I • iii-: W :n^$hliirg, 
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o-sistani  . Mrho  had  just  come  into  an 
independent  forlti.ne- 
Tlfir  'oorse  of  tuition  )>ee:vn  plen- 
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hud  seen) 

puiTtHe.  tfhth  wur* 

jcier ; andui  fib  $?  wu  i h puburly 
but.  i irt>  for  an  mj  die  nee.  us 
;\v csub *s mvd* iij g mid  d H u feiii g 
fogviber  in  hr:  roam  ut  Urn 
• ‘ ..ibbatipii-  Atui^^ 
•Tfrfl'irr^t/fr^io  udmsdrhm , 


wfnt?4 

ii^tr  ^fcor 

tU  nary:ib^^jpT^wid  hmhty  of 
M“^;j^-iild4;;'-  jBb>*Um  would 
deseyi  hr- r Ui  me  ,lb  c iKruuiys 
of  irer  uubci,;  and  compare 
her  iu^Ij..  &',  JL  *tihd  Felicia 
HrniAn>;  Then  'be  would  fall 
w*  ,'^r' prt- 
fectbm^;  U<fW  win  Ubtelv 
Wmrthy  £♦>  be  <to m part *0  %i * \ xe v 
)rf  Uhvsc-.— but  1 druwih^  vwl; 
l&y ■■  was  -;^^y  ’ 

Wb'fil.evcr  he  did  * ham  - vr  he  hked, >vita t-  tears  slid  trjokliiu?  down  his  hble  titi$C0- 

WM.  belonged ItfbihnwvtS  bmm*  Hum  any  < ami  even  that  w;t>  fun i> y ! 

jm|ty{r  v>Ue  ;o  tin*  world-;  and  he  wa*  emv.  Bu?-  next  'mowing  be  was  stern  and. 

arm*  than  any  one -else,  ever pi  Mrs',  Lmtot,  • alert  ami  i ml efa ridable,  as  though  .yuu  a ml 

to  whom  he  yielded  the  palm. ; and  limn  he  poetry  and  o.w.jnjra!  love  had  never  been, 
would  cheer  up  and  become  funny  agmw.*  and  fun  wore  u capital  crinm. 

In  fact  his  self  >Mi>factiOrt  was  Ojuile  »• s t.'nole  Ibl.icUsmi  timn^M  highly  of  him 
traovdmary;  and  wi'uit  i*  More  arvrnmrdi  as  an.  architect,  hui.  not  otherwise:  lie.sirn- 
nary  still,  it  was  Mot  a bit  offensive  -at  ply  made.  use  of  limi- 

least,  tome;  perhaps  beCMtse  Im'.Wjts'  sue  It . '‘He's  a terrible  hli.ie  snob.,  of  course, 
a tiny  little  iftatf'iy mid  haku i .yg»H  'am  A in  Ji'rs  head  if 
vanity  of  hi.*  seemed  to  ha  ru  .no  very  solid.  f//«f  Wl-re  a Capital  crimes ; ' h.m  he's  very 
foUudaiibb>  b>f  it  st&&  not  *>f  the  te  I . fc|nyt then 

Most  ftdpdtfScl  ip  liipi  that  he  W^J  _ .tuy*  niv  boy,  ebbap. ,v  . 

or  because  it  cauiu 

most  tjp^y  and  ge d 44  ' jti  P& 'Xb^.t^p' 13^h;. 
SO  tndeh;  o»%  else  because  inost  • but  abboiigh  toiele  IbUet^n  appeared  in 

vjdiv  ahoHt  tluMas  1 shoubl  n^vo*  liayfe  i«ione  and  wealth  and  .social  position  to  be 
bi?ttir  vanf  irthn * \ \ se-] |’fe^  dil^t  dd ^ ■ o ■ h $ svyt^'  not  on 

pn rd< m a b 4^  van i 1 y dt  <d ^ ti? at  which  tcrms  ’bf  mtiriiaey  will)  .<my  d»f  Ihenb  or; 
is  secredy  ob.r  o\vM: :; • #;;  a^4b4n;d^dX^  • da.r  'ua.l'vknDw, 

scions  of  it  or  r*of . wud  ^no'kb.of  .tj-mp  with  eomcmpb  as  bar* 

And  Mien  m-  *•*,■ ;*>  tbr  bubo:  WKfb  1 ba neo v - peojd.  with  whom  he  had.  lio- 
had  .vWe  r urei.  W bat  a yi  t*i  p .is ; He  wes  thmc‘  in  common  Peri. taps  Upvy,  too, 
Mo»r»y  • -V  b/m- lie  uded  to  be,  whether  had  Met  ret  *e\t  tio*  fncompid  0»j  lit  r v*pt- 

one  >vtth  hdH  ov  nl;^int  apil;  J yirdly  (hc'A^jJebvddr-  ^di^id^yy  laya^ 

loved  -UUd  for  it  Npttdn|r  on  e^rth  iS»  J • iVh*  tub  ldh$r  in  disydvet^Vg  ilial  his 
mot¥f  piniirujeaH;..  pituibie  than  the  tunny  manner  Pnord  (li.^*  *d  <be  m her  s«  xb'a* 
n ipp  iy| u1  f » 1 1 0 sf  iij  fries  aiut  ^it cceeds  'tic*  not  0lW'4V^  s\tcb  a*  i<;»  |>hyy>by  ci tlrar  1 1 HOVt 
1 1 f e *j  e i*„  or  husbiivnU  or  fat  tiers  ‘'li-  brofheiN; 


ivr^i,r  b ^ a uctw  atiolx 


etc.  • ;..e  , ; 'Im'  -rii^nr  . tiiV  hevf 

of  •’Uvc‘Avtdf|d« ' 


TIhj  Ue »M»t*'*t * 1 >n»n 

ht^  yernwfv^  exhaust 

The  Ay^yyh'b  .1 

t a t i ) dm  w ii  s r 

d br  bad 

l^dv  a^cbdruu'l  heiri  ii 

I mb  »•«)  ne*.i 

’ h f b is  h tly  ‘ ft  tends  and  m> 

v c.yy  4 : 

tj j rrirvrfyy  iHtti  then  I 

upiaidfidiyvy-f 

irrdugi*  m h‘U»l  K'lvnfirbvl  t*> 

TETET?  IBBETSON; 


On  .the  *.>ihev  baitd  be  w:is  very  h*)midr  And  for  bis  pains  be  \n«&  eupdly 
ly  with  wnne  rnmihes,  m t he  (own : the  snubbed  hv  Mr*  Oapt:U*j  and  A!>*.  .i terr 
doctors.  t bt  reeroiA.hhs  i»tro  tigbiU-ii  (a  tov  and  (hen*  phnn  <]*oghl«nN/ who  huh* 
iWjferydo.wn  brother  officer  and  ho.$dti*  guessed.  what  tulvfrfii  be  einirenb  d.  a ud 
i^Hnd,  ^Jv«>  had  eeased  to  Km*  h n u as  uVMigbi  bun  unn<*  a cm*u»»i.ih.  hUle  w>iu. 
hi*  r<v*ive.»|  ins  puVi;  4^d  iu*  u>i;d  lo  take  hardly  hi  fo  turn  eve;1  hh<-  of  lheu* 

3J i; bt  j tj  ft oil  nl# ;;fd ;: ;parti^  tliare:  and  ushy . '•.,  > ...  .v  ’ r ,,j.  \.v 

he  ,V;ts  (.be  life  nf  .those  parties.  H soon  hey-mise  $>v*uy  evhieiii  > hat  Thy 

\\v  Sfiwr  ibije  French  .songs,  with  no  bcts*»u  w;;»s  very  much  .stouten  with  t\ 
Yr»r<\  btp  rjuite  a good  French  accent,  ami  Mm  Penny,;  the  widow*  of  a brewer. ;>  very 


t>#£  QF  CfcCLfi'  t3BBEt^0^'^  T^ALTE&g!, 


ha t id  some  wnniiiH  indeed,  in  her  ^ 
iitmfcrou  ami  mine, &ipl  v ^e^ith^dje 
except  Mr.  IJuioFs.  who  said,  u Pooh  y^a 
should  .sec  roy  wife :M 

Her  mrtthfcig  JlK  OJ y >y e ] led  hk  ft  (i 
in  bee  admir'd  ion  of  Cohend  ]hb<a>on. 

For  inMaucsy  Mrs.  Pf&tny  w^nh! 
s.iuit  * eoriumin  1 iUle  wall/  oh  the.  ch»  nu 
hind  that  is  n*  x<  r either  renu»fObt-i \ , ) *pr 
forgotten,  and  M rs.  Oku  Would  o.yclaiuh 
’ Is  not  that  be-/  ///  f' 

• •:  And  .lUheison  would.  say.  *’ i IftirnhuK : 

Hbpiping!  Whose  js.it | !(•*■  ;-.no  I ‘ My 

itartVr’  . •;••  P ;••••••  ..yy 

’ ' Wh  vf  ter.  1'1'ig  dear  eohnab.  hf'li't 

you  re|>e;iid*vr.  | If  $$$  $§p  r" 

" Ah;-  '$gm  I b:»d  yjviir.  0 . ,»!eu 

burst  « bat  ydi 

U;*e  FhrFbf  odr  grtiat  tVOb  ' • " 


h>?<!  -iiiUfe.  ho  p^etietilQr 

hohib  but  in  iyr^nel)  a rid  llaliCn  Ho  that 
■the  |>ve»nt  wa-.  0?yh?  tnis^ed) : and  we  all 
UaehvO  ,H*«t  udrojved  wiMnaut:  quite  hnow- 

» :•»  e vi:V.  . ‘ '%  1*1  t.l.Hlt  he  Wi>>  LltO  1.0  t*d  of 

ij|t  iii.atoo 

On  bfiest,-  -^-st  svi':  ^ri  i.  dorts*  poor  Idu  rot ^ 
■OT* ti Of  amusirrg  ^ecnjeal 
i®  d^>r&  'jhmv^lhfg^thvK:  he  sat  glutn  hi 
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Well,  I could  neither  play  nor  sing, 
and  found  it  far  easier  by  this  time  to 
speak  English  , than  French,  especially  to 
English  people  who  were  ignorant  of  any 
language  but  their  own.  Yet  sometimes 
Colonel  Ibbetson  would  seem  quite  proud 
of  me. 

‘‘Deux  metres,  bien  sonnes!”  he  would 
say,  alluding  to  my  stature,  “et  le  profil 
d’Antinous!”  which  he  would  pronounce 
without  the  two  little  dots  on  the  w. 

And  afterward,  if  he  had  felt  his  even- 
ing a pleasant  one,  if  he  had  sung  all  he 
knew,  if  Mrs.  Deane  had  been  more  than 
usually  loving  and  self-surrendering,  and 
I had  distinguished  myself  by  skilfully 
turning  over  the  leaves  when  her  mother 
had  played  the  piano,  he  would  tell  me, 
as  we  walked  home  together,  that  I “did 
credit  to  his  name,  and  that  I would  make 
an  excellent  figure  in  the  world  as  soon 
as  I had  decrasse  myself;  that  I must  get 
another  dress  suit  from  his  tailor,  just  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  longer  in  the  tails;  that 
I should  have  a commission  in  his  old 
regiment  (the  Eleventeeuth  Royal  Bound- 
ers), a deuced  crack  cavalry  regiment; 
and  see  the  world  and  break  a few  hearts 
(it  is  not  for  nothing  that  our  friends  have 
pretty  wives  and  sisters);  and  finally 
marry  some  beautiful  young  heiress  of 
title,  and  make  a home  for  him  when  he 
was  a poor  solitary  old  fellow.  Very  lit- 
tle would  do  for  him:  a crust  of  bread, 
a glass  of  wine  and  water,  and  a clean 
napkin,  a couple  of  rooms,  and  an  old  pi- 
ano, and  a few  good  books.  For  of  course 
Ibbetson  Hall  would  be  mine  and  every 
penny  he  possessed  in  the  world.” 

All  this  in  confidential  French — lest  the 
very  clouds  should  hear  us — and  with  the 
familiar  thee  and  thou  of  blood-relation- 
ship, which  I did  not  care  to  return. 

It  did  not  seem  to  bode  very  serious  in- 
tentions toward  Mrs.  Deane,  and  would 
scarcely  have  pleased  her  mother. 

Or  else,  if  something  had  crossed  him, 
and  Mrs.  Deane  had  flirted  outrageously 
with  somebody  else,  and  he  hadn’t  been 
asked  to  sing,  or  somebody  else  had,  he 
would  assure  me  in  good  round  English 
that  I was  the  most  infernal  lout  that  ever 
disgraced  a drawing-room,  or  ate  a man 
out  of  house  and  home,  and  that  he  was 
sick  and  ashamed  of  me.  “Why  can’t 

you  sing,  you  d d French  milksop? 

Thatd d roulade-monger  of  a father  of 

yours  could  sing  fast  enough,  if  he  could 
do  nothing  else, confound  him ! Why  can’t 


you  talk  French,  you  infernal  British  boo- 
by? Why  can’t  you  hand  round  the  tea 
and  muffins,  confound  you  ! Why,  twice 
Mrs.  Glyn  dropped  her  pocket-handker- 
chief and  had  to  pick  it  up  herself! 
What,  ‘at  the  other  end  of  the  room,1 
were  you  ? Well,  you  should  have  skipped 
across  the  room,  and  picked  it  up,  and 
handed  it  to  her  like  a gentleman ! When 
I was  your  age  I was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  ladies’  pocket-handkerchiefs  to 
drop — or  their  fans ! I never  missed  one  /” 

Then  he  would  take  me  out  to  shoot 
with  him  (for  it  was  quite  essential  that 
an  English  gentleman  should  be  a sports- 
man)—a terrible  ordeal  to  both  of  us. 

A snipe  that  I didn’t  want  to  kill  in  the 
least  would  sometimes  rise  and  fly  right 
and  left  like  a flash  of  lightning,  and  I 
would  miss  it — always;  and  he  would 

d me  for  a son  of  a confounded 

French  Micawber,  and  miss  the  next  him- 
self, and  get  into  a rage  and  thrash  his 
dog,  a pointer  that  I was  very  fond  of. 
Once  he  thrashed  her  so  cruelly  that  I 
saw  scarlet,  and  nearly  yielded  to  the 
impulse  of  emptying  both  my  barrels  in 
his  broad  back.  If  I had  done  so  it  would 
have  passed  for  a mere  mishap  after  all, 
and  saved  many  future  complications. 

One  day  he  pointed  out  to  me  a small 
bird  pecking  in  a field — an  extremely  pret- 
ty bird— I think  it  was  a skylark — and 
whispered  to  me  in  his  most  sarcastic 
manner: 

“Look  here,  you  Peter  without  any 
salt,  do  you  think,  if  you  were  to  kneel 
down  and  rest  your  gun  comfortably  on 
this  gate  without  making  a noise,  and 
take  a careful  aim,  you  could  manage  to 
shoot  that  bird  sitting  f I’ve  heard  of 
some  Frenchmen  who  would  be  equal  to 
that!" 

I said  I would  try,  and,  resting  my  gun 
as  he  told  me,  I carefully  aimed  a couple 
of  yards  al)ove  the  bird’s  head,  and  men- 
tally ejaculating, 

“ ’Ail  to  thee  blvthc  sperm !” 

I fired  both  barrels  (for  fear  of  any  after- 
mishap to  Ibbetson),  and  the  bird  natural- 
ly flew  away. 

After  this  he  never  took  me  out  shoot- 
ing with  him  again;  and,  indeed,  I had 
discovered  to  my  discomfiture  that  I,  the 
friend  and  admirer  and  would-be  emu- 
lator of  Natty  Bumppo  the  Deerslayer,  I, 
the  familiar  of  the  last  of  the  Mohicans 
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and  his  scalp  lift- 
ing father,  could 
not  bear  the  sight 
of  blood — least  of 
all.  of  blood  shed 
by  myself,  and  for 

in  y own  am  use  <3* 

menl. 

Tin:  only  beast, 
that  ever  fell  to  my 
gun  during  those  ^ 

shootings  with  Uu  Jj 

cle  I bbetson  was  a V & % lj 

young  rabbit,  and 
tliat  more  by  acci- 

cl e lit  than  d esi gu,  ,!$  1 1 4t$M'vf  • 8 Iron 

although  I did  not  itik  y( 

tell  Huele  Ibbet*  f mk 

son  so.  i If  v i; 

As  I picked  it  W| 

off  the  ground,  t u 

and  fell  its  poor  pirn  V* 

little  warm  nar  ! W ^ \ 

row  chest,  and  the  i m \ 

last  beats  of  its  gs  \ 

heart  under  its 

weak  ri bs.  an d sa w ^ 

the  blood  on  its 

fur.  I was  smitten  , ^ 

with  pity,  shame,  ^ 

and  remorse,  and 

settled  with  myself  A,J 

that  I would  tiud 

some  other  road  to  English  gentleman- 
hood  than  the  slaying  of  innocent  wild 
things  whose  happy  life  seems  so  well 
worth  living. 

1 roust  eat  them,  I suppose,  but  I would 
never  shoot  them  any  more:  my  hands, 
at  least,  should  he  clean  of  blood  hence* 
forward. 

Alas,  the  irony  of  fate! 


TO  THEE  BLYTHE  SPERR1T 


partly  for  fun,  partly  to  annoy  Colonel 
Ibbetson,  whom  she  had  apparently  grown 
to  hate.  Arid,  indeed,  from  the  way  he 
often  spoke  of  her  to  me  (this  trainer  of 
English  gentlemen),  he  w ell  deserved  that 
she  should  hate  him.  He  never  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  marrying  her;  that 
is  certain:  and  yet  he  had  made  her  the 
talk  of  the  place. 

Ami  here  I may  shite  that  Ibbetson  was 
one  of  those  singular  men  who  go  through 
life  afflicted  with  the  mania  that  they  are 
fatally  irresistible  to  women. 

He  was  never  weary  of  pursuing  them 
— not  through  any  special  love  of  gal 
bin  try  for  its  own  sake,  I believe,  but 
from  the  mere  wish  to  appear  as  a Don 
Giovanni  in  the  eyes  of  others,  Nothing 
made  him  happier  than  to  he  seen  whis- 
pering mysteriously  in  earners  with  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  room,  lb'  did  not 
seem  to  pereei v e 1 1 1 at  for  on e w o man  si  11  y 
or  vain  or  vulgar  enough  to  be  flattered 
by  li is  idiot ie  persec u t i on . a d o/.e n would 
1 oat  ho  the  very  sight  of  him,  and  show  it 
plainly  enough. 


The  upshot  of  all  tins  was  that  he  con* 
tided  to  Mrs.  Deane  the  task  of  licking  his 
cub  of  u nephew  into  shape. 

She  took  me  in  hand  with  right  good* 
will,  a nd  began  by  teach  i ng  me  ho w to 
dance,  that  I might  dance  with  her  at  the 
coming  hunt  ball;  and  I did  so  nearly  all 
night,  to  my  infinite  joy  and  triumph,  and 
to  the  disgust  of  Colonel  Ibbetson,  who 
could  dance  much  better  than  I— to  the 
disgust.  indeed,  of  many  smart  men  in  red 
coats  and  black,  for  she  was  considered 
the  belle  of  the  evening. 

Of  course  I fell,  or  fancied  I fell. in  love 
with  her.  To  her  mother’s  extreme  dis- 
tress, site  gave  me  every  encouragement. 
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charm.  vwiis  t?u?  beftiitjr  ot  sea- 

Mill  opt'ui  wky  a fid  ^harigihir  y^untry 
W0^  a f i « J ( he  bpiuif.V  of  Mrs,  inyimo 
who  made  :i  ToojSr;»f  n«»  re.  her- 

Mlf  oh  t oi,M!o)  *khoi..,r»n  hrr  teyrny  to 
mitico  a tool  other;  vvhoyohy  he  )>ee;;>m- 
1 1 1 e } $£  hc»H  iood 

for  Ft  lead  :!Uiii‘  i hi  \% 

And  i r*.*v--oi'.;oM|  ;u\$0  tit)  holh~- 
ihTou'.ii'iiy,  a?  I litou^hi  : though  wi umv 

ilk  henosihcom^  m*  hud  xvlu/ry  f he  Fie- 
F6h£n  linos  mjt  app^r  /iu?t^ 

For  X nm  owhv  to  liOOflon.  ai u!  no 
i'UvivJ  jo  her  Alyiesh;  s Household  For- 
airy,  where  J rexmdmnl  a t^fjvyhppolhh 
»n it]  was  happy  enough,  and  kununi  a 
:yre*d  «h'fd  ihore than  hanm 

Then  T \vf:n*>  huhj£'ht  on t aiXit  ^H’F^hfd 
Ws  Mr.  Li/dut  £i|V)iibVt  mnl  sorveynm; 
a cornua  ve  tit  my  agreeing  f.»? 

allow utr  iftitKy  poi.nnjr  ;t  year  'foMlnlo 

voj i"'  then  H,ij  ipunik  \vkrr  to  tie  wafelmd 
of  on  alloy >d her.* 


jpnk  % AoinU  hxt^mg  in  Fenton  • 
y iihyho  hr  uenr  Mr  Ltfrthh  Vuw)  wnrkelt 
trUrti  atnfy>tew  pmfwssioo  for  iht'ee 
years.  durinF  yvhh'h  iiothin.S  '<$ 

ii>  h>y  oultitv  life;  After 
tl|i|  / '.I^ii n tvH(- ^tujiinyei};  me  /is  d-  salaried 
the  eteFfc diid  I Alxm-t  tfiifik  inad  any  reason 
ro-; ixtttipi niti  tit  h wvthd  he  make  aiiy 

•nofli  p)  ain  t.  <r  l 0\  » ty  h irfcv.  1 thin  k\ 

an*l  ov^r  ■ whidt  l in^ver  grot 

and  yfever  i^lced  fyi\  ' ; / . , ;>;. . F, 

•Jfcr:duM  chixtpj^in  of  him*  for  wiflV  All 
Iris  litfrle  fuiblF^of  yarnty.,  rmx:  i hi  1 1 1 y ijjp,  ml 
and  ih  eer iju  i it  ci «>so-i i&led  tV^^v.  ■ lit#  • 
iitid  a v ery  $$$$  i/We. 
parn^h  of  ^ wife  xviii*  by  no  tneans 
life  berntfiful  per^Ax/  he  n?id  her hiit 

in  Ins ; h>  Id  l»er  nynr  did  ^tnr'hpdy  hpi  liy  stymy  iti 

t[hnU  her  *»(  ‘ ' 

’ 4 -Httle  »v»Uh)r  thirh  h)ri>Sf>]f  i; 

So  ( u';is  a row  hef .rviy')i  Ih-  eery  I W'gv  and  /nassi •;»>.•  with  sh>r^  hot 

he: son  -a.ml  my.vrff.  ; lie  d — - -d  ainl  eon-  hot  irreyritlar  f'eafnreN  ami  * vaa->:  hi^h 
fo\Hnled  ./.Old  $htM$d  OP-  hvy>veey  w$h?.t 
and  rny  futile)^  hefOV’d  n»tx  hird-  limrlly 
sfr-ta’lc  n Id ; m)ii  1 M ad 

ni  dtiC  iiOi  0>  :<*  t ri  ke  h i m l /a'ch;  lyH  h*Ct  lx  mV 
then  and  iiivlr  W n lv  r<v nn%i i dligfOfl  ii$  I 
yOiild  mti-.it  r, 

T;hd^  ;>XUr>fieee.Sxfti})y.  tmded  n>>\  hiXof 
eNpyrifrzyfrr  jd  ffeny  I \ si  4 enun  tr \ '■  0|h>'  >>i  • IfF 
tie-  nmi  MtnM  inti:  and  % 

1HU^  d^nj-Onjy.  ?md  dnHoi^r;  jn.v|  ••.■rnin^h 
nf>h>iyti  jo  snOW  tne  1 iXn*  Onfit  fcr SdF 

X . u$w':b$% rot een)  1 wHrtry/S| nJ-i= 

^|^dt  not  ah.T^yfher''  h lffiOftX 


Tin's  vauity  kin)  iinrreased  \v i i i i years 
and  assn n ted  a very  drui^ymns  form.  He 
heeame  indiscreet,  ami.  im^*  disastrous 
St)UT  he  told  The  . very  ilead 

hni>«vred  and  n'reprtiayk^d^  dead^-syeTh 

ma;cv<Mj  $aik\n  riir-ir  irmvrs.  it  was  his 
ri‘v.  !»-o.  j,>v  linfor^otnrij  slights. 

He  nd io  kisses  am)  fells,  ho  who  tells 
though-  I,"  iias  not  kissed  — what  can 
bo  <;iid  h»r  him.  what  should  fie  doue  m 

him  •/.':■  . ••F.  y ' , / va.-  ; i - ,-;F  / 

lbhtlst-u.  expiated  thiif  tnisi.-valde  craze 
w.jttli  Ids  fife;  and  the  man  \ylio  u»ak  it-- 

more  hy  a»*oi<i*'nt  flu.u  desicrfi,  it  is  fru»-  - 
lias  jnit  yet.  found  U 
either  cn $p  pu  aictioji  evy  rhfeyet 


*'  &ffcrr6  FucyV.  thotyrht  rlu  hvthl  - h 

‘fv  vsV-av  r(.y  - U'r-Miut  =}•  flrjt' 

•;  - . }■■;•.••'.•  *0k  "i.-  0 r«>»;OO.S  pi'Ui- 

» hi  »I.h  si  ^omtn!  Us'^yKa.’ier:-  lUvi  ;a-'  «ar  niri,- 

Hiuv?  r;  kite  i&>\ 

aiiM  . i-e  Mi  ll;<  ,ir*n v. 

Hit  •’>  tfjV  Mi.-hjjul  iitrlin;«{'  t i ./ ;w;vO  ;^rj. 

— • '•"  ,v\ • -■  -M-'ji-f  Mi  !{»:•  f,;J.  * ajNHU  hi  ni,* 

uyif  4 u v,ii!;s  !W‘  fhi4‘  •'  f|/‘  n-pi.-ii.:.  •;  - 

hen  ii-v.,x  rin>  i ai-a  i„.i  :»  *?•  --*««- 

"xl  jxf  .s  iu  tla:  'vUr*ie  V/‘irtnirm.,  »‘t  inn;iwf^'-  |tlo 
• •:  . • ;»-  = -:-  •wo  >!.  •■  •..  ! :Uv]  .* 

mM  kf,’vthr 
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forsdtsail;  slid  had  a slight  t&iu\e\n\y  ia  any  fcbke  I yrOdli]  vprt$K‘ 

bafdiitf$s,  :»:oU>ri^s  haivUial  fctae  \v6re 

inf  ilk  ;lU>U‘Tf?- *ilirl  Side  of  her  Pick  Ihb<rsrvM^  ^nlfvs-.;:' ■ 

ami  h {'jtil^Uri^knbi  j#>u  her  de  I $a)  j^Ver  Aora*  tup* 'i-ifyiptyfyk 

un<l  n j«  \xif‘‘h^{  ■ W « 

-t>f  lok{£  TVMyta,  tlmt  l &iii  $ll*4jrfr  ii«ra i"e  of  iljf 
t|4  yifcry  oehSorioiifc  • ' ; ; , 1 Vv o u^l  £>&  i%\ &p £«  j#S£ ti\  b i *V  jtf  I Vk  iM’e. ; ■ ; t^li(4t 
wpop £ pa  t’!>  *#'  - >f*y  kta* k '■*} iir.>>r''i‘fWli^r  .|*k‘ 
# hb;;U. ' SAftjgfc  | tiMi^  :t 

vo  i?i  & apt! : iiim^o(iibi:-‘i^: 

fit  {or  ill V tdlitfg. kl-Se r \ iz.  'fiy 

Pifl'; ■$:  “U»^ir.vfe^yte*.>  •’  art;.;  • j k>W  i ( 

A fie*  yet.  :;  im^-fr  & 

>kb  . .;v  •;•  vV.vV.v*-;"  ,••*■>.  • 

;i>d  U*d . t?u4^ki . liJt/ - - ' 


ciput 

goynnk-ssi.  xy&H 

in  tlwi  * jVT-AAi; riiM«; t • AV 

)ia v^-U#>i  xvsV y iryiity#  Wi'kvH'  ■ i/'. 

^ayJp^HVr.:it^  oyt' a dkfj/j/^lxoik  ^w.ry  *• 
tiiifig  IfwU&r  fjm  pfyiil  %i\i]  ^e^fefeii.  t hat 
ot  1 itT  ^np^p  tp  beuM  kiib^  it.  fOO,  U/)d  >)n 

.s?lite  not  prlnkl ; : willed 

J'iViikl  imbues*  to  the.';  rapk'of  o kht|tapf , 

' n r u% • - :Af  ido I ' ; tffrV : kkt#;, : 
imistyr  mid  mklrkef  in  hor  <mn  Sk>u  *v! 

But  etnib  ah  tbi&  ; tiotw'i lent 

wif©  'tu  J\]v  <iatl  a'  ck;y<>t^ii  minuT 

u*  vi i/  w ?if i v*H*t  plain  itifA 

suhrlw#  timl' ^ibat 
huti&L.1  WIu*  tlumgrbt  h#  T e7»fis  an3  Biaua 
and  MnmrvH  lu  rnmv  vvn^  tti>  bappit^i  nimi 
in  ah  Ponibn villa 

*hv  vv^s  kiml  unci 
aon^id^tB  bi  ina  t al%av^  tiki  m4V 
br^t  fcfl  ;p.!.*?a^o  iiet'  • ":-*t  't  w ‘ ( ,-.  !;<  •“  ',  y/r 

Minvov^v  (dt  «t  f r for  whk  b I tnnlil  navi  ; ; w 
Or  ted  ■ine;.\viMjSl.,i/;;: 

an  kt4  ^ piank,  whiklt  Ukil  beipuj^vV 

to  bor  riio tJ#tr  aiul  b;v!  duty  m f ior  \ 'M^jHI 
^iiOo*l-nx>Hk  hU  liiutnt  piW  \m>  npwr  Mtith;  ^onietinm  it  ijs  near  tba 

um^,  It.  became  Iba  principal  ^roammtt  ^vtlar^  ?o  speak,  uml  I urn  ,:u*i ;• 
4>f  Uiy  IttkiU  ^ittin^-VvM'nn.;  wiv^h  k n«--.nj*!  v-  rnoscHti^  of  it  I »'<=:•,«!  or  wy  rk  vif  .sik  j^ 
nUvJ  tnd  on  it  i trk<h  tu  K-:irn  my  Uknk ; hometimov  to  inuke  sure  rt  i&  tber^ 

am!  vyould  -out ; V^ijtb  ht ^ I liuvu  to  dive  for  i i ddap into  mkl 

beloved  imlodiw'j  mv  i;Vt ij r*r  risvd  to  1 devev  fail  to  titul  it  after.  v/lvJe,  vud 

and  my  motl-  p ei.tv  m-  tke  burp.  it  up  to  flba  top.  Ii.  :>  rl>e  ■“ b'nmi- 

To  vine  rur^lf  veus,  d of  iht  vat  t>r  VVokf.e  v b-  t*>  *-.v  . thru  ) l%\  it 

xjtK'vtbm  : h»v  v k‘*  'Vto^'b  t ‘v.t-  n«e  Mtti:  ipjarr*.  aod  ;?  >:b->  '.•:<■'•  >vdjt{iOn.t  pfBy'. 

too  it  t^^K'.etibk'  ‘ddiOfi;)-  vkkfvut  mere-  kn^w.b^jji  Hii  1 iu.  ke*  unotliar 

ly  to  spetdc  t 4**HUW  Of  ^ buij'fVoa’  4|W  ttf  exiiee v k** 

timlor  a M;»;up-  \?  ni  aos-»'r  t c • *'v-  • ' 11.  .^iii  oi  the  Meo-i.!* 

prek^*  tnywlf  fu  X* Pkidfju*  i>f 

|4«  pVodnieew  the  nouo;  f k rl d '*<*. <u^^n ra; ^ lv  1°  And, 

:;m  tn  v mmiaml  f 1 v^- •>v^?c»  1 1 ^ J f : ■ vid^I'hh^ 


: '•  ■ ’ X:  '.!r. - ’ 

' yM^rnv^^r,. 

J3>h  llp>.  sit  !“..  -i  r »*  d)  sa;  ' ■ . 

i Vei^  y '%ix  \ 1 si  * ah  1 ¥?#  f*?.  m » w i j i <? 

\ i tevOiicyfic^'  ■;; 

UOp perfect  v it 

uk?k  %i&&x . 

aad  !*-  ^‘uUity.  ilifrtjyb.  ••'•'•' 

V Mot.  and 

> : vyOdie^hoi:  axrd 

ki^4*'.,’:i5-Ti;(»t' 

■ • ‘ x\  p%  f<i  jkv  t » kvi h 

adfHala;k<v  ip 

. ' : C).^:  i'%\  i nyjfvn  v^nirvibuM  ;i  ;VJM 

i f\nmpvl  if 

V*  V tio'/’ipiiiulir;-;  k*  -t 

dv'  tf>nes  of 

^ifig^r  I • fit  J y 

tokoJ; 

* 
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tlms  make  for  myself  a ghostly  music  literature,  music,  painting  sculpture;  for 
which  is  not  to  be  despised.  all  of  which  I most  unbjushi ngly  thought 

Occasionally,  too,  and  quite  unbidden,  myself  better  fitted  by  the  gift  of  nature, 
it  would  warble  little  impromptu  inward  J disliked  Pentonvilk\  which,  although 
melodies  of  my  own  composition,  which  clean,  virtuous,  and  respectable,  left  much 
often  seethed  to  me  extremely  pretty, old-  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  shape,  color, 
fashioned,  and  quaint  ; but  one  is  not  a romantic  tradition,  and  local  charm;  and 
fair  judge  of  one's  own  productions*  espe-  I would  sooner  have  lived  anywhere  else: 
daily  during  the  beat  of  inspiration;  and  in  the  C/bamps-Klysees.  let  us  say — yes  in 
I had  not  the  means  of  recording  them. as  deed, even  on  the  fifth  branch  of  the  third 
1 had  never  learned  the  musical  notes,  live  on  the  left  hand  side  as  you  leave  tin* 
What  the  v\  or  Id  bus  lost!  Arc  de  IViorupbe.  H&e  one  Off  «-ias 

Now  whose  this  small  voice  was  ] did  sical  heroes  in  Henri  Murger's  Vie  tfe 
not  find  out  till  many  years  later,  for  it  Bohhue. 

?w<«  not  mine!  I disliked  my  brother  apprentice*,  and 

did  not  get  on  well  with  them,  especially 
In  spite  of  such  rare  accomplishments  a certain  very  clever  but  vicious  and  de* 
and  resources  within  myself,  I was  not  a formed  yout  h called  Judkins,  who  see tued 
happy  or  contented  young  man  ; nor  had  to  have  conceived  an  aversion  forme  from 
uty  discontent  in  it  anything  of  the  divine,  the  first:  he  is  now  an  associate  of  the 
1 disliked  my  profession,  far  which  I Koval  Academy.  They  thought  1 gfcVfe 
felt  no  p&rtifmlar  apt  I Lurie,  and  would  fain  myself  airs  because  I did  not  share  in  their 
have  followed  another  — poetry,  science,  dissiputSons;  .such  (ffestpations  as  I could 


from 
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have  afforded  would  Imve  been  cheap  and  It  wb*  on  a >’  b'ddh  enouyky 

Huleed.  arid  I;  was  retnnmiir  with  Lin.im  and  a>m- 

Yvm  >oeh  pothouse  dissipation  seemed  ,uf  bn  bojn*  from  a tvaj&  in  the  1 f »*ri<£y.fe' 
!o.;s4»bs/y  Jhum  since  they  resole  riot  only  Fields.  . A<  Wc  plodded  on r dirty  wy. 

JVi  it,  but  a pride.  imme.ward  through  the  Caledon  uni  Rosd 

: ;e.v etf  i oofc  a ••'.prjclo  1 tt  -ft  tsM< hg&d  * we  were  ,hy  a mnvd  outside  % 

wrbe,  a Sul  idled  U.  If  it  were  the  result  of  a public  bouse;  4 gigantic  dray  man  UR,V 
dfebavuib  an  the  previous  uighl:  dual  were  always.  thti n they  really  arc) 

^"parjbpoV^ly  aK«fe«€, abuli  a !fclaclc  Up  kVa  poor  drunken;  lout 

^e.iXft  iti  a squabbJ:e of  a “iiav^vyv  ?*ot.  hall:  life  size,  -who  had 
if  [i  bad  bteu  the  Victoria  Cro^s,  1\>  been  put  up  b»  tight  him,  and  -who  was 
pwR  the  night  in  a police  .cell  was  mvU  quite  incapable  of  even  an  aHenHU  al  s»bb 
was  yvwth ^ wKHe^iretejidiii^  defence;  Ti$.  efmld  scdceely  lift  li?;s 
!b>-k  bad  dope  so  when  if  was  untrue.  J Uiopj^bi  at  first  it  was  only  Ikusr-play  r 

;•  Tbcv  b*>kvd  upon me  as  a muff,  n milk-  and  little  Joe  Liiitol  wiuitfid  u see-,  l 
o •.}•#.  a»id  a%  on<y  and  fell  the  greatest  con-  put  him  .up  Cui  any  -boulder*  jukl  as  the 
t‘voTf>t  for  me  ; and  if  they  did  not  open'll-  drayman/  who  bad  been  dt bikini*,  bat 
du‘w  R if  w;<s  only  HeeaU^.t-hey  were  not  was  not  drunk,  add  bad  a /post  heudisbly 
•pjite  so  fond  of  black  eyes-' ay  they  made  brutal  face,  tirade  the  poor  pip&$.  wretch 
'•m.  with  all  h\>  nngdit  between  the  eyes  and 

00  I left  them  10  fbeir  imoc  pen  dee  joys,  felled  him  fit  was  like  lab^adn^  a bob 
m. yi<tdf  to  pur^nil^b'rt  ii^y  o WJI , ioclc} , W>Wd, 

iaftmnjf  othvr^  to .■%})%*  ot‘  my  Id I ltd  J we>;‘a-  : '^iri tl e m*d  sexudUve 

•|jMyv  a Her  1 bud  leuCkfed  in  the  b&>\-  In  cry ; gud  lub  father,  who 

..Life  fln^yJ/n  I X(>  a gymnastic  bad  file  fdutdc  of  a bill  1 - le  met\  wauled  to 

•*ud  b-.rifig  and  borons  chile  f-i  which  i interfere  in  sari  l*.  of  l«^-:d}?nimiiivc  si  at 
$>$$  a jnost  assiduous  trequenler.  11  more  • u re..  I was  also  Ivshle  uyvsdf  witli  jnditr- 
P«u^-‘r>:rb<e 
belier  and  Indian^ 

<fbibber  ■Yipvm*  x f , - 1 ( 


Alic^ether  ^t.  most 
fornl idaht e person, 
but  tb^t  T was  of  a 
) itnid  ,ti  alt?  re,,aFn?).id 
w*  hurfv  atul  the 
fHiacefii  tesi  eh^aty  Wv 
tfi  the.  w^frkl;  *Vot 
biki  wfiat  I could  ibse 
lids  fxinn.dJS^b}^  :^\y 
pyamnde  fo  g^;id 
juiqx^.  the  fol- 
jew  i‘  titf  ♦ ililo  adyeiy 
ture  will  .stow : 
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M A \m  .*U*  tu  v *i  ;l re  V. j Y&t t KeV  >vere 
>>!Y;  *&] « ro&  fcu t wt  Rie • oi’ 

*li*w  lltifig^  better 
?«  * ||1r^Be«>k  • ' - tl 

bi-id  bf  J^nd<d>  that  lutiuy:  fstsliiimablb 
pts.pbt  know  xiimKilitug  of  *by  (Ins  VurtrZ  I 
*by  lveW t;  In  a^iftian 

1:0  Af  ie’ ' ^t>;Vr iyi  :of  tAte^  iiiV=  ^ J u i » i , U i w«  !$: 
ihc  yletbMl;  kt^ciri^tlciii  of  tlf«e  ^ufaritigs 

ItevtehJte  ft'l^;, 
but  what  JiV; 

uA)iro^,it^ nykis ; o vc  * i . 1 1 u T in iV  nt* i » > 1 1 ^ • 

1 *H>nHantly bbubf^d  ti/H  >rwk,s,  w iWo 
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the  priest,  and  there  were  several  of  these 
figures  in  Passy. 

Monsieur  le  Major  called  them  * ‘ maitres 
corbeaux,”  and  seemed  to  hold  them  in 
light  esteem.  Dr.  Seraskier  hated  them; 
his  gentle  Catholic  wife  had  grown  to 
distrust  them.  My  loving,  heretic  mother 
loved  them  not;  my  father,  a Catholic 
born  and  bred,  had  an  equal  aversion. 
They  had  persecuted  his  gods — the  think- 
ers, philosophers,  and  scientific  discoverers 
— Galileo,  Bruno, Copernicus ; and  brought 
to  his  mind  the  cruelties  of  the  Holy  In-  . 
quisition,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ; and  I always  pictured  them  as  burn- 
ing little  heretics  alive  if  they  had  their 
will — Eton  jackets,  white  chimney-pot 
hats,  and  all ! 

I have  no  doubt  they  were  in  reality 
the  best  and  kindest  of  men. 

The  parson  (and  parsons  were  not  lack- 
ing in  Pentonville)  was  not  so  insidiously 
repellent  as  the  blue-cheeked,  blue-chinned 
Passy  priest;  but  he  was  by  no  means  to 
me  a picturesque  or  sympathetic  appari- 
tion, with  his  weddedness,  his  whiskers, 
his  black  trousers,  his  frock-coat,  his  tall 
hat,  his  little  white  tie,  his  consciousness 
of  being  a “gentleman”  by  profession. 
Most  unattractive,  also,  were  the  cheap 
brand-new  churches  wherein  he  spoke  the 
word  to  his  dreary-looking  Sunday-clad 
flock,  with  scarcely  one  of  whom  his  wife 
would  have  sat  down  to  dinner — especial- 
ly if  she  had  been  chosen  from  among 
them ! 

To  watch  that  flock  pouring  in  of  a Sun- 
day morning,  or  afternoon,  or  evening,  at 
the  summons  of  those  bells,  and  pouring 
out  again  after  the  long  service,  and  ba- 
nal, perfunctory  sermon,  was  depressing. 
Week-days,  in  Pentonville,  were  depress- 
ing enough ; but  Sundays  were  depressing 
beyond  words,  though  nobody  seemed  to 
think  so  but  myself.  Early  trainingliad 
acclimatized  them. 

I have  outlived  those  physical  antipa- 
thies of  my  salad  days;  even  the  sight  of 
an  Anglican  bishop  is  no  longer  displeas- 
ing to  me;  on  the  contrary;  and  I could 
absolutely  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  a car- 
dinal. 

Indeed,  I am  now  friends  with  both  a 
parson  and  a priest,  and  don’t  know  which 
of  the  two  I love  and  respect  the  most. 
They  ought  to  hate  me,  but  they  don’t; 
they  pity  me  too  much,  I suppose.  I am 
too  negative  to  rouse  in  either  the  deep 
theological  hate;  and  all  the  little  hate 


that  the  practice  of  love  and  charity  has 
left  in  their  kind  hearts  is  reserved  for 
each  other— an  unquenchable'  hate  in 
which  they  seem  to  glory,  and  which 
rages  all  the  more  that  it  has  to  be  con- 
cealed. It  saddens  me  to  think  that  I am 
a bone  of  contention  between  them! 

And  yet,  for  all  my  unbelief,  the  Bible 
was  my  favorite  book,  and  the  Psalms  my 
adoration;  and  most  truly  can  I affirm 
that  my  mental  attitude  has  ever  been 
one  of  reverence  and  humility. 

But  every  argument  that  has  ever 
been  advanced  against  Christianity  (and 
I think  I know  them  all  by  this  time) 
had  risen  spontaneously  and  unprompted 
within  me,  and  they  have  all  seemed  to 
me  unanswerable,  and  indeed,  as  yet,  un- 
answered. Nor  had  any  creed  of  which 
I ever  heard  appeared  to  me  either  cred- 
ible or  attractive  or  even  sensible,  but  for 
the  central  figure  of  the  Deity — a Deity 
that  in  no  case  could  ever  be  mine. 

The  awe-inspiring  and  unalterable  con- 
ception that  had  wrought  itself  into  my 
consciousness,  whether  I would  or  no, 
was  that  of  a Being  infinitely  more  ab- 
stract, remote,  and  inaccessible  than  any 
the  genius  of  mankind  has  ever  evolved 
after  its  own  image  and  out  of  the  needs 
of  its  own  heart — inscrutable,  unthink- 
able, unspeakable;  above  all  human  pas- 
sions, beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  ap- 
peal; One  upon  whose  attributes  it  was 
futile  to  speculate— One  whose  name  was 
/#,  not  He. 

The  thought  of  total  annihilation  was 
uncongenial,  but  had  no  terror. 

Even  as  a child  I had  shrewdly  sus- 
pected that  hell  was  no  more  than  a vul- 
gar threat  for  naughty  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  heaven  than  a vulgar  bribe, 
from  the  casual  way  in  which  either  was 
meted  out  to  me  as  my  probable  portion, 
by  servants  and  such  people,  according  to 
the  way  I behaved. 

Such  things  were  never  mentioned  to 
me  by  either  my  father  or  mother,  or  M. 
le  Major,  or  the  Seraskiers — the  only  peo- 
ple in  whom  I trusted. 

But  for  the  bias  against  the  priest,  I 
was  left  unbiassed  at  that  tender  and 
susceptible  age.  I had  learned  my  cate- 
chism and  read  my  Bible,  and  used  to 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  I went  to  bed, 
and  “God  bless  papa  and  mamma,”  and 
the  rest,  in  the  usual  perfunctory  manner. 

Never  a wrord  against  religion  was  said 
in  my  hearing  by  those  few  on  whom  I 
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had  pinned  my  childish  faith;  on  the 
other  hand,  no  such  importance  was  at- 
tached to  it,  apparently,  as  was  attached 
to  the  virtues  of  truthfulness,  courage, 
generosity,  self-denial,  politeness,  and  es- 
pecially consideration  for  others,  high  or 
low,  human  and  animal  alike. 

I imagine  that  ray  parents  must  hare 
compromised  the  matter  between  them, 
and  settled  that  I should  work  out  all  the 
graver  problems  of  existence  for  myself, 
when  I came  to  a thinking  age,  out  of  my 
own  conscience,  and  such  knowledge  of 
life  as  I should  acquire,  and  such  help 
as  they  would  no  doubt  have  given  me, 
according  to  their  lights,  had  they  sur- 
vived. 

I did  so,  and  made  myself  a code  of 
morals  to  live  by,  in  which  religion  had 
but  a small  part. 

For  me  there  was  but  one  sin,  and  that 
was  cruelty,  because  I hated  it;  though 
Nature,  for  inscrutable  purposes  of  her 
own,  almost  teaches  it  as  a virtue.  All 
sins  that  did  not  include  cruelty  were 
merely  sins  against  health,  or  taste,  or 
common-sense,  or  public  expediency. 

Free-will  was  impossible.  We  could 
only  seem  to  will  freely,  and  that  only 
within  the  limits  of  a small  triangle, 
whose  sides  were  heredity,  education,  and 
circumstance  — a little  geometrical  ar- 
rangement of  my  own,  of  which  I felt  not 
a little  proud,  although  it  does  not  quite 
go  on  all-fours ; perhaps  because  it  is  only 
a triangle. 

That  is,  we  could  will  fast  enough — too 
fast;  but  could  not  will  how  to  will:  for- 
tunately, for  we  were  not  fit  as  yet,  and 
for  a long  time  to  come,  to  be  trusted, 
constituted  as  we  are! 

Even  the  characters  of  a novel  must 
act  according  to  the  nature,  training,  and 
motives  their  creator  the  novelist  has  sup- 
plied them  with,  or  wre  put  the  novel 
down,  and  read  something  else;  for  hu- 
man nature  must  be  consistent  with  it- 
self in  fiction  as  well  as  in  fact.  Even  in 
its  madness  there  must  be  a method,  so 
how  could  the  will  be  free? 

To  pray  for  any  personal  boon  or  re- 
mission of  evil — to  bend  the  knee,  or  lift 
one’s  voice  in  praise  or  thanksgiving  for 
any  earthly  good  that  had  befallen  one, 
either  through  inheritance,  or  chance,  or 
one’s  own  successful  endeavor — was  in 
my  eyes  simply  futile;  but,  putting  its  fu- 
tility aside,  it  was  an  act  of  servile  pre- 
sumption, of  wheedling  impertinence,  not 
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without  suspicion  of  a lively  sense  of  fa- 
vors to  come. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  Jews— 
a superstitious  and  business-like  people, 
who  know  what  they  want  and  don’t  care 
how  they  get  it — must  have  taught  us  to 
pray  like  that. 

It  was  not  the  sweet  simple  child,  inno- 
cently beseeching  that  to-morrow  might 
be  fine  for  its  holiday,  or  that  Santa  Claus 
would  be  generous:  it  was  the  cunning 
trader,  fawning,  flattering,  propitiating, 
bribing  with  fulsome,  sycophantic  praise 
(an  insult  in  itself),  as  well  as  burnt-offer- 
ings, working  for  his  own  success  here 
and  hereafter,  and  his  enemy’s  confound- 
ing. 

It  was  the  grovelling  of  the  dog,  with- 
out the  dog’s  single-hearted  love,  stronger 
than  even  its  fear  or  its  sense  of  self- 
interest. 

What  an  attithde  for  one  whom  God 
had  made  after  His  own  image — even  tow- 
ard his  Maker  1 

The  only  permissible  prayer  was  a 
prayer  for  courage  or  resignation;  for 
that  was  a prayer  turned  inward,  an  ap- 
peal to  what  is  best  in  ourselves  — our 
honor,  our  stoicism,  our  self-respect. 

And  for  a small  detail,  grace  before  and 
after  meals  seemed  to  me  especially  self- 
complacent  and  iniquitous  when  there 
were  so  many  with  scarcely  ever  a meal 
to  say  grace  for.  The  only  decent  and 
proper  grace  was  to  give  half  of  one’s 
meal  away — not,  indeed,  that  I was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so!  But  at  least  I had  the 
grace  to  reproach  myself  for  my  want  of 
charity,  and  that  was  my  only  grace. 

Fortunately,  since  we  had  no  free-will 
of  our  own, the  tendency  that  impelled  us 
was  upward,  like  the  sparks,  and  bore  us 
with  it  willy-nilly — the  good  and  the  bad, 
and  the  worst  and  the  best. 

By  seeing  this  clearly,  and  laying  it  well 
to  heart,  the  motive  was  supplied  to  us  for 
doing  all  we  could  in  furtherance  of  that 
upward  tendency — pour  aider  le  bon  Dieu 
— that  we  might  rise  the  faster  and  reach 
Him  the  sooner,  if  He  wer8!  And  when 
once  the  human  will  has  been  set  going, 
like  a rocket  or  a clock  or  a steam-engine, 
and  in  the  right  direction,  what  can  it  not 
achieve? 

We  should  in  time  control  circumstance 
instead  of  being  controlled  thereby;  edu- 
cation would  day  by  day  become  more 
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adapted  to  one  consistent  end ; and,  final-  sometimes  even  beautiful,  as  childish 
ly,  conscience-stricken,  we  should  guide  things  seem  sometimes  beautiful,  even  in 
heredity  with  our  own  hands  instead  of  those  who  were  no  longer  children  and 
leaving  it  to  blind  chance;  unless, indeed,  should  have  put  them  away.  It  had 
a well -instructed  paternal  government  caused  many  heroic  lives,  and  rendered 
wisely  took  the  reins,  and  only  sanction-  many  obscure  lives  blameless  and  happy; 
ed  the  union  of  people  who  were  thor-  and  then  its  fervor  and  passion  seemed  to 
oughly  in  love  with  each  other,  after  due  burn  with  a lasting  flame, 
and  careful  elimination  of  the  unfit.  At  brief  moments  now  and  then,  and 

Thus,  cruelty  should  at  least  be  put  especially  iu  the  young,  unfaith  can  be  as 
into  harness,  and  none  of  its  valuable  en-  fervent  and  as  passionate  as  faith,  and 
ergy  wasted  on  wanton  experiment,  as  it  just  as  narrow  and  unreasonable,  as  I 
is  by  Nature.  .found;  but  alas!  its  flame  was  intermit- 

And  thus,  as  the  boy  is  father  to  the  tent,  and  its  light  was  not  a kindly  light, 
man,  should  the  human  race  one  day  be  It  had  no  food  for  babes;  it  could  not 
father  to — what  ? comfort  the  sick  or  sorry ; nor  resolve  into 

That  is  just  where  my  speculations  submissive  harmony  the  inner  discords  of 
would  arrest  themselves;  that  was  the  X the  soul;  nor  compensate  us  for  our  own 
of  a sum  in  rule  of  three,  not  to  be  worked  failures  and  shortcomings;  nor  make  up 
out  by  Peter  Ibbetson,  Architect  and  Sur-  to  us  in  any  way  for  the  success  and  pros- 
veyor,  Wharton  Street,  Pentonville.  perity  of  others  who  did  not  choose  to 

As  the  orang-outang  is  to  Shakespeare,  think  as  we  did. 
so  is  Shakespeare  to ....  x ? It  was  without  balm  for  wounded  pride, 

As  the  female  chimpanzee  is  to  the  or  stay  for  weak  despondency,  or  consola- 
Venus  of  Milo,  so  is  the  Venus  of  Milo  tion  for  bereavement;  its  steep  and  rugged 
to. . . . x ? thoroughfares  led  to  no  promised  land  of 

Finally,  multiply  these  two  x’s  by  beatitude,  and  there  were  no  soft  resting- 
each  other,  and  try  to  conceive  the  result!  places  by  the  way. 

Its  only  weapon  was  steadfastness;  its 
Such  was,  crudely,  the  simple  creed  I only  shield,  endurance ; its  earthly  hope, 
held  at  this  time;  and,  such  as  it  was,  I thg  common  weal;  its  earthly  prize,  the 
had  worked  it  all  out  for  myself,  with  no  opening  of  all  roads  to  knowledge,  and 
help  from  outside — a poor  thing,  but  mine  the  release  from  a craven  inheritance  of 
own ; or,  as  I expressed  it  in  the  words  of  fear:  its  final  guerdon  — sleep  ? Who 
De  Musset,  41  Mon  verre  n’est  pas  grand—  knows? 
mais  je  hois  dans  mon  verre.”  Sleep  was  not  bad. 

For  though  such  ideas  were  in  the  air,  So  that  simple,  sincere,  humble,  devout, 
like  wholesome  clouds,  they  had  not  yet  earnest,  fervent,  passionate,  and  over-con- 
condensed  themselves  into  printed  words  scientious  young  unbelievers  like  myself 
for  the  million.  People  did  not  dare  to  had  to  be  very  strong  and  brave  and  self- 
write about  these  things,  as  they  do  at  reliant  (which  I was  not),  and  very  much 
present,  in  popular  novels  and  cheap  mag-  in  love  with  what  they  conceived  to  be 
azines,  that  all  who  run  may  read,  and  the  naked  Truth  (a  figure  of  doubtful  per- 
learn  to  think  a little  for  themselves,  and  sonal  attractions  at  first  sight),  to  tread  the 
honestly  say  what  they  think,  without  ways  of  life  with  that  unvarying  cheer- 
having to  dread  a howl  of  execration,  fulness,  confidence,  and  serenity  which 
clerical  and  lay.  the  believer  claims  as  his  own  special  and 

And  it  was  not  only  that  I thought  like  particular  apanage, 
this  and  could  not  think  otherwise;  it  was  So  much  for  my  profession  of  unfaith, 
that  I felt  like  this  and  could  not  feel  shared  (had  I but  known  it)  by  many 


otherwise;  and  I should  have  appeared  to 
myself  as  wicked,  weak,  and  base  had  I 
ever  even  desired  to  think  or  feel  other- 
wise, however  personally  despairing  of 
this  life— a traitor  to  what  I jealously 
guarded  as  my  best  instincts. 

And  yet  to  me  the  faith  of  others,  if  but 
unaggressive,  humble,  and  sincere,  had  of- 
ten seemed  touching  and  pathetic,  and 
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much  older  and  wiser  and  better  educated 
than  I,  and  only  reached  by  them  after 
great  sacrifice  of  long-cherished  illusions, 
and  terrible  pangs  of  soul  questioning— a 
struggle  and  a wrench  that  I was  spared 
through  ray  kind  parents’  thoughtfulness 
when  I was  a little  boy. 

It  thus  behooved  me  to  make  the  most 
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of  this  life ; since,  for  all  I knew,  or  be- 
lieved, or  even  hoped  to  the  contrary,  to- 
morrow we  must  die. 

Not,  indeed,  that  I might  eat  and  drink 
and  be  merry;  heredity  and  .education 
had  not  inclined  me  that  way,  I suppose, 
and  circumstances  did  not  allow  it;  'but 
that  I might  try  and  live  up  to  the  best 
ideal  I could  frame  out  of  my  own  con- 
science and  the  past  teaching  of  mankind. 
And  man,  whose  conception  of  the  Infinite 
and  divine  has  been  so  inadequate,  has 
furnished  us  with  such  human  examples 
(ancient  and  modern,  Hebrew,  Pagan, 
Buddhist,  Christian,  Agnostic,  and  what 
not)  as  the  best  of  us  can  only  hope  to  fol- 
low at  a distance. 

I would  sometimes  go  to  my  morning's 
work,  my  heart  elate  with  lofty  hope  and 
high  resolve. 

How  easy  and  simple  it  seemed  to  lead 
a life  without  fear,  or  reproach,  or  self- 
seeking,  or  any  sordid  hope  of  personal 
reward,  either  here  or  hereafter! — a life 
of  stoical  endurance,  invincible  patience 
and  meekness,  indomitable  cheerfulness 
and  self-denial ! 

After  all,  it  was  only  for  another  forty 
or  fifty  years  at  the  most,  and  what  was 
that?  And  after  that — “que  sgais—  je?” 

The  thought  was  inspiring  indeed! 

By  luncheon-time  (and  luncheon  con- 
sisted of  an  Abernethy  biscuit  and  a glass 
of  water,  and  several  pipes  of  shag  to- 
bacco, cheap  and  rank)  some  subtle  change 
would  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

Other  people  didn't  have  high  resolves. 
Some  people  had  very  bad  tempers,  and 
rubbed  one  very  much  the  wrong  way. . . . 

What  a hideous  place  was  Pentonville 
to  slave  away  one's  life  in ! . . . . 

What  a grind  it  was  to  be  forever  mak- 
ing designs  for  little  new  shops  in  Roso- 
man  Street,  and  not  making  them  well,  it 
seemed ! . . . . 

Why  should  a squinting,  pock-marked, 
bow-legged,  hunch  backed  little  Judkins 
(a  sight  to  make  a recruiting  sergeant 
shudder)  forever  taunt  one  with  having 
enlisted  as  a private  soldier? .... 

And  then  why  should  one  be  sneeringly 
told  to  “hit  a fellow  one’s  own  size,” 
merely  because,  provoked  beyond  endur- 
ance, one  just  grabbed  him  by  the  slack  of 
his  trousers  and  gently  shook  him  out  of 
them  on  to  the  floor,  terrified  but  quite 
unhurt? 


And  so  on,  and  so  on;  constant  little 
pin  pricks, sordid  humiliations, uglinesses. 
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meannesses,  and  dirt,  that  called  forth  in 
resistance  all  that  was  lowest  and  least 
commendable  in  one’s  self. 

One  has  attuned  one's  nerves  to  the 
leading  of  a forlorn  hope,  and  a gnat  gets 
into  one's  eye,  or  a little  cinder  grit,  and 
there  it  sticks:  and  there  is  no  question  of 
leading  any  forlorn  hope,  after  all,  and 
never  will  be ; all  that  was  in  the  imagina- 
tion only : it  is  always  gnats  and  cinder 
grits,  gnats  and  cinder  grits. 

By  the  evening  I had  ignominiously 
broken  down,  and  was  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  an  exasperated  pessimism  too 
deep  even  for  tears,  and  would  have  be- 
lieved myself  the  meanest  and  most  mis- 
erable of  mankind,  but  that  everybody 
else,  without  exception,  was  even  meaner 
and  miserabler  than  myself. 

They  could  still  eat  and  drink  and  be 
merry.  I couldn’t,  and  didn’t  even  want 
to. 


And  so  on,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  for  months  and  years.  . . . 

Thus  I grew  weary  in  time  of  my  pall- 
ing individuality,  ever  the  same  through 
all  these  uncontrollable  variations  of 
mood. 

Oh,  that  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
spirits!  It  is  a disease,  and,  what  is  most 
distressing,  it  is  no  real  change;  it  is  more 
sickeningly  monotonous  than  absolute 
stagnation  itself. 

And  from  that  dreary  seesaw  I could 
never  escape,  except  through  the  gates  of 
dreamless  sleep,  the  death  in  life;  for 
even  in  our  dreams  we  are  still  ourselves. 
There  was  no  rest ! 

I loathed  the  very  sight  of  myself  in  the 
shop  windows  as  I went  by ; and  yet  I al- 
ways looked  for  it  there,  in  the  forlorn 
hope  of  at  least  finding  some  alteration, 
even  for  the  worse.  I passionately  long- 
ed to  be  somebody  else;  and  yet  I had 
never  met  anybody  else  I could  have 
borne  to  be  for  a moment. 

And  then  the  loneliness  of  us! 

Each  separate  unit  of  our  helpless  race 
is  inexorably  bounded  by  the  inner  surface 
of  his  own  mental  periphery,  a jointless 
armor  in  which  there  is  no  weak  place, 
never  a fault,  never  a single  gap  of  egress 
for  ourselves,  of  ingress  for  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  our  feHOw-units. 

At  only  five  points  can  we  just  touch 
each  other,  and  all  that  is — and  that  only 
by  the  function  of  our  poor  senses — from 
the  outside.  In  vain  we  rack  them  that 
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we  may  get  a little  closer  to  the  best  be- 
loved and  most  implicitly  trusted;  ever 
in  vain,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Why  should  so  fantastic  a thought  have 
persecuted  me  so  cruelly?  I knew  nobody 
with  whom  I should  have  felt  such  a 
transfusion  of  soul  even  tolerable  for  a 
second. 

I cannot  tell ! But  it  was  like  a gadfly 
which  drove  me  to  fatigue  my  body  that 
I should  have  by  day  the  stolid  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  of  healthy  physical 
exhaustion;  that  I should  sleep  at  night 
the  dreamless  sleep — the  death  in  life! 

“Of  such  materials  wretched  men  are 
made!'5  Especially  wretched  young  men; 
and  the  wretcheder  one  is,  the  more  one 
smokes;  and  the  more  one  smokes,  the 
wretcheder  one  gets — a vicious  circle! 

Such  was  my  case.  I grew  to  long  for 
the  hour  of  my  release  (as  I expressed  it 
pathetically  to  myself),  and  caressed  the 
idea  of  suicide. 

I even  composed  for  myself  a little 
rhymed  epitaph  in  French,  which  I thought 
very  neat: 

Je  iT4tais  point.  Je  fus. 

Je  ne  suis  plus. 

Oh,  to  perish  in  some  noble  cause — to 
die  saving  another’s  life,  even  another’s 
worthless  life,  to  which  he  clung! 

I remember  formulating  this  wish,  in 
all  sincerity,  one  moonlit  night  as  I 
walked  up  Frith  Street,  Soho.  I came 
upon  a little  group  of  excited  people 
gathered  together  at  the  foot  of  a house 
built  over  a shop.  From  a broken  win- 


dow pane  on  the  9econd  floor  an  ominous 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  like  a column  into 
the  windless  sky.  An  ordinary  ladder 
was  placed  against  the  house,  which,  they 
said,  was  densely  inhabited;  but  no  fire- 
engine  or  fire-escape  had  arrived  as  yet, 
and  it  appeared  useless  to  try  and  rouse 
the  inmates  by  kicking  and  beating  at 
the  door  any  longer. 

A brave  man  was  wanted — a very  brave 
man,  who  would  climb  the  ladder,  and 
make  his  way  into  the  house  through  the 
broken  window.  Here  was  a forlorn  hope 
to  lead  at  last! 

Such  a man  was  found.  To  my  lasting 
shame  and  contrition,  it  was  not  I. 

He  was  short  and  thick  and  middle- 
aged,  and  had  a very  jolly  red  face  and 
immense  whiskers — quite  a common  sort 
of  man,  who  seemed  by  no  means  tired 
of  life. 

His  heroism  was  wasted, as  it  happened ; 
for  the  house  was  an  empty  one,  as  we  all 
heard,  to  our  immense  relief,  before  he 
had  managed  to  force  a passage  into  the 
burning  room. 

Nevertheless  I slunk  home,  and  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  self-destruction — even  in  a 
noble  cause;  and  therein  penance,  I some- 
what hastily  committed  to  flame  the  plod- 
ding labor  of  many  midnights — an  elabo- 
rate copy  in  pen  and  ink,  line  for  line,  of 
Retel’s  immortal  wood  - engraving  “Der 
Tod  als  Freund,”  which  Mrs.  Lintot  had 
been  kind  enough  to  lend  me. 

Oh  me  duffer!  What  a hopeless  fail- 
ure was  I in  all  tilings,  little  and  big! 

[to  be  continued.] 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIALISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  M.  BUCKLEY.  D.D. 


IN  the  various  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject an  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  world  when  Christianity  arose,  and 
of  its  principles  as  related  to  the  removal 
or  mitigation  of  social  inequalities,  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  is 
generally  either  neglected  or  superficially 
and  unequally  viewed.  Theoretical  re- 
formers elaborate  plans  of  social  regener- 
ation, some  of  which  ignore  Christianity, 
some  regard  it  as  hostile,  and  others  en- 
deavor to  make  it  support  views  not  in 
harmony  with  it. 

The  primary  aim  of  this  paper  is  to 
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state  clearly  the  condition  of  the  world 
when  Christianity  appeared,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  its  Founder  and  His  apostles 
announced  and  illustrated  for  its  improve- 
ment. 


I. 

Were  a single  family  to  be  cast  upon 
the  shore  of  a fertile  but  uninhabited 
island,  the  struggle  between  man  and  na- 
ture would  begin  at  once.  They  might 
live  to  the  full  limit  of  human  life  with- 
out once  having  the  problems  of  civil  and 
social  inequalities  thrust  upon  them.  Such 
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terms  as  “civil  government,”  “rights  of 
property,”  “laws  of  inheritance,”  “pri- 
vate property,” “ capital  and  labor,”  “high- 
er and  lower  classes,”  and  the  ideas  for 
which  they  stand,  might  never  be  known 
to  them.  But  as  the  population  increased, 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  property,  and 
government  in  some  form,  would  be  re- 
quired. After  a few  generations,  among 
the  multitude  varying  degrees  of  ability, 
physical  and  mental,  would  be  found. 
Social  differences  would  arise,  and  be  per- 
petuated by  dissimilar  environments. 

That  which  would  inevitably  occur  on 
such  an  island  manifests  itself  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Customs  and  laws  differ, 
but  wherever  society  exists  several  gen- 
eral distinctions  appear.  The  poor,  in- 
cluding not  only  paupers  and  the  indi- 
gent, but  those  who  earn  barely  enough  to 
support  them,  and  whom  the  sickness  of 
two  or  three  days  would  transform  into 
objects  of  charity,  constitute  in  most  coun- 
tries an  immense  majority.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  owing  to  extent  of  territory, 
fertility  of  soil,  mineral  resources,  timber, 
navigable  rivers,  sea-coast,  variety  of  cli- 
mate, isolation,  and  the  need  of  develop- 
ment, the  poor  have  been  less  numerous 
than  in  the  Old  World;  but  they  are 
now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  here- 
tofore. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  rich,  the 
mere  income  of  whose  possessions  at  cur- 
rent interest,  with  only  the  care  necessary 
to  superintend  their  investments,  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  them  in  luxury,  though 
many  of  them  may  continue  in  business 
for  its  pleasure  and  power,  or  in  the  hope 
of  adding  to  their  wealth.  Between  these 
is  the  great  middle  class,  having  “neither 
riches  nor  poverty,”  subdivided  into  those 
who  are  hopefully  pressing  upward  to  the 
envied  station  of  the  rich,  and  those  who, 
from  infirmity,  losses,  the  rise  of  new 
modes  of  transacting  business  to  which 
they  cannot  adapt  themselves,  and  mis- 
fortunes, are  declining  toward  poverty. 
Intellectual  gifts  and  acquisitions  make 
other  distinctions.  In  all  nations  the 
number  of  the  ignorant  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  learned,  while  in  the  first 
powers  of  the  globe  a large  number  are 
well-informed. 

Government  creates  two  grand  divi- 
sions. In  absolute  monarchies  the  rulers 
constitute  a permanent  body;  in  limit- 
ed, some  rulers  are  permanent  and  others 
transient  in  the  tenure  of  office;  and  in 
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democracies  public  functionaries  are  sub- 
ject to  rotation.  But  even  under  a re- 
publican form  of  government  the  fact  of 
having  held  office  is  an  element  of  so- 
cial consideration,  transmissible,  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  to  de- 
scendants. Similar  classes  are  created 
by  the  army  and  navy. 

These  inequalities  have  given  rise  to 
the  most  intense  oppositions  of  feeling. 
The  history  of  the  old  Roman  world  is  a 
type  of  that  of  the  human  race.  It  pass- 
ed through  every  form  of  organization — 
the  absolute  and  the  limited  monarchy, 
the  republic,  and  the  aristocracy;  and 
within  each  of  these  forms  slavery  was 
intrenched.  Asiatic  and  Russian  despot- 
isms are  stupendous  structures,  wherein 
the  various  degrees  support  the  ultimate 
absolutism.  Republics,  maintaining  in 
theory  the  equality  of  man,  retain  and 
invent  distinctions  of  different  kinds, 
which  become  more  numerous  as  capital 
and  learning  increase  and  government 
grows  more  complex.  The  tendency 
then  is  to  give  unrepublican  inequalities 
recognition  in  the  laws.  The  United 
States  as  related  to  slavery,  is  a striking 
illustration;  but  many  laws  enacted  since 
the  abolition  of  that  institution  contain 
the  germs  of  arbitrary  discriminations 
without  basis  in  right. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  problem, 
under  different  aspects,  has  been  the 
burning  question  in  all  ages  and  lands 
where  thought  is  free  and  expression  un- 
trammelled; or  that  where  discussion  is 
repressed  by  force,  sullen  roars,  like  those 
of  wild  beasts  at  bay,  and  occasionally 
terrible  outbreaks  of  carnage  and  rapine, 
should  affright  those  dwelling  in  fancied 
security  in  mansions  built  upon  the  slopes 
of  a social  Vesuvius.  The  saying  is  at- 
tributed to  Matthew  Arnold  that  “ no  in- 
dividual life  can  be  truly  prosperous 
passed  in  the  midst  of  those  who  suffer. 

To  the  noble  soul  it  cannot  be  happy;  to 
the  ignoble  it  cannot  be  safe.” 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  ap- 
ply universally  the  description  of  the  evils 
which  a limited  number  suffer, is  so  strong 
as  to  produce  a reaction  in  many  noble 
souls.  This  is  the  description  of  the  life 
of  working-men  in  the  United  States, 
given  by  a working-man,  who  professes 
to  be  a Christian,  and  seems  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  a good  educa- 
tion : 
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“ To  be  born  in  a crowded  and  perhaps  filthy 
tenement-house ; to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
thousand  ills  during  infancy ; to  suffer  the 
pains  and,  even  to  a child,  the  ignominy  of 
poverty ; to  be  scantily  educated,  and  turned 
out  into  the  world  as  a bread-winner  for  the 
family  at  an  age  when  the  children  of  those 
more  fortunate  are  but  just  leaving  the  nur- 
sery; to  be  compelled  to  labor  at  something 
not  of  your  own  choosing,  and  perhaps  dis- 
tasteful to  you ; to  marry  and  to  beget  chil- 
dren ; to  still  live  in  poorly  furnished  and  ill- 
ventilated  apartments ; to  struggle  on  through 
long  years,  sometimes  years  of  panic,  when 
work  is  scarcely  to  be  had  at  auy  price;  to 
walk  the  streets  idle  in  the  winter-time,  when 
your  expenses  are  greatest;  and  then,  just 
when  you  become  perfected  in  your  trade, 
when  your  skill  should  make  you  a more  valu- 
able man  than  ever,  to  fool  your  sight  grow 
dim,  your  limbs  stiffen,  your  strength  fail,  and 
be  cast  aside  as  useless ; to  see  the  long  years 
of  labor  wasted  for  a mere  subsistence;  to 
drag  on  by  hook  or  by  crook  a few  years  more 
of  hopeless  struggle  and  discontent;  or  per- 
haps, if  you  are  so  fortunate,  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  poverty-stricken,  of  grudging  chil- 
dren ; finally,  to  have  the  grave  close  over 
you,  leaving  others  as  luckless  to  strive  on  as 
hopelessly.” 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  as  a 
description  of  extreme  cases  under  pecul- 
iarly unfortunate  circumstances;  for  the 
writer  declares  that  ‘'this  is  the  life  of 
the  working-man ; not  the  unskilled  la- 
borer alone,  but  of  the  mechanic.” 

While  there  are  such  cases  — in  the 
aggregate  a considerable  number  — and 
though  in  panics  at  long  intervals,  and 
in  strikes  with  or  without  just  cause,  the 
number  may  be  greatly  increased  tempo- 
rarily, yet,  as  a description  of  the  lives  of 
mechanics  and  efficient  though  unskilled 
laborers,  as  I have  seen  them  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  them,  visiting 
them  at  their  homes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  through  many  years  of  close 
and  sympathetic  observation,  it  is  a great 
exaggeration,  and  exhibits  indications 
that  the  writer  was  heated  by  his  own 
rhetoric. 

But  that  the  problem  exists  every- 
where there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  when 
population  shall  have  increased  in  the 
United  States  until  it  taxes  our  unparal- 
leled natural  resources,  as  it  certainly 
must,  at  the  present  rate  of  augmentation, 
within  a period  which,  though  long  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  is  short  in  that  of 
nations,  all  the  sufferings  endured  by 
other  countries  will  be  felt  here. 


II. 

The  question  here  proposed  is  the  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  solution  of  this 
intensely  human  problem. 

Some  maintain  that  religion  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it;  others  stigmatize 
Christianity  as  “the  chloroform  of  the 
confiscating  classes.”  The  accredited  or- 
gan of  scientific  socialism  in  England, 
To-Day , contained  an  article  in  the  num- 
ber for  January,  1884.  entitled  “Christian- 
ity and  Capitalism:  the  Two  Curses  of 
our  Time.”  Others  hold  that  Christian- 
ity is  essentially  socialistic,  and  infer 
doctrines  from  various  texts  whicli  agree 
in  their  final  theoretical  outcome  with 
atheistic  communism.  Others  propose 
a theory  of  “Christian  socialism,”  with 
various  economic  modifications,  which, 
while  purely  questions  of  expediency, 
are  advocated  as  though  essential  parts 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  theories 
of  Christian  socialism  advocated  by 
Lamennais  in  France,  Charles  Kingsley 
in  England,  Baader  and  Von  Ketteler, 
Huber  and  the  state  socialists  in  Ger- 
many, differ  greatly  in  many  of  their 
principles,  but  all  recommend  a radical 
reconstruction  of  society.  The  Social 
Democrats  attack  them,  and  generally  re- 
fuse to  co-operate  with  them.  Their  sen- 
timents are  expressed  in  the  words  of  a 
German  writer: 

“I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  the  view  that 
you  take  that  Christianity  and  socialism  aim 
at  the  same  tiling.  Christianity  and  social- 
ism are  opposed  to  each  other  as  fire  and  wa- 
ter. The  so-called  good  kernel  in  Christian- 
ity, which  you  (not  I)  discover  in  it,  is  not 
Christian,  but  merely  human  ; and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Christianity,  the  hulk  of  its  dogmas 
and  doctrines,  is  inimical  to  humanity.” 

When  the  Founder  of  Christianity  was 
upon  earth,  all  these  distinctions  existed. 
Lazarus  the  beggar,  and  Lazarus  the  mid- 
dle-class brother  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
Luke  the  physician,  Matthew  the  publi- 
can, Nicodemus  the  master  in  Israel,  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea  (the  rich  man  in 
whose  tomb  Jesus  was  buried),  the  young 
ruler,  the  officers  of  justice,  the  aristocrats 
in  church  and  stale,  the  wealthy  Zac- 
cheus,  the  woman  of  evil  repute,  the  vic- 
tims of  hereditary  disease,  the  mechanic, 
the  laborer,  the  real -estate  owner,  the 
master,  and  the  slave  — all  classes  now 
found  in  the  world  were  known  to  Him. 
Christianity  might  be  expected  to  at- 
tempt the  solution  of  the  problems  so  far 
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as  they  relate  to  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
Its  fundamental  principle  was,  “Seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Its  influence 
upon  the  social  condition  of  man  was  to 
be  exerted  through  the  conduct  to  which 
His  precepts,  infused  with  His  spirit, 
would  lead. 

Christ  and  His  apostles  attacked  these 
questions  directly  by  laying  down  prin- 
ciples which,  if  universally  accepted  and 
practised,  would  reduce  the  inequalities 
in  human  society  to  the  smallest  possible 
proportions,  and  so  adjust  men  to  their 
neighbors  that  all  malevolent  feeling 
would  disappear.  “If  any  will  not 
work,  neither  shall  he  eat,”  says  Paul; 
and  as  he  gives  directions  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  help  the  poor,  it  is  obvious 
that  those  who  will  not  work,  though 
able,  and  such  only,  are  included  in  the 
condemnation.  The  Christian  believer  is 
to  be  “not  slothful  in  business”;  he  is  to 
“labor,  working  with  liis  hands  that  which 
is  good,”  that  he  may  “provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,”  and  that 
he  may  “have  to  give  to  him  that  need- 
eth.”  He  is  to  support  all  that  are  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  if  he  will  not  do 
so  “he  denies  the  faith,  aud  is  worse  than 
an  infidel.” 

Christianity  specifically  prohibits  drunk- 
enness, gluttony,  licentiousness,  anger, 
and  avarice— the  chief  causes  of  human 
inequalities.  It  emphatically  denounces 
dishonesty,  the  essence  of  which  is  to  try 
to  obtain  something  from  a man  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent.  It  requires 
universal  benevolence  and  helpfulness. 
The  good  Samaritan  is  not  a fancy  sketch, 
but  a model,  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Teacher,  after  which  His  disciples  are  to 
fashion  themselves. 

Count  Tolstoi,  in  My  Religion , takes  an 
unequal  view  of  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
holding  it  to  be  opposed  to  all  human 
governments,  and  to  the  institution  of 
private  property.  By  isolating  texts, and 
not  modifying  what  Christ  says  in  one 
place  by  what  He  says  in  another,  by 
ignoring  the  qualifications  in  the  very 
passages  which  he  gives,  he  appears  to 
make  out  a case  of  exceeding  strength. 
When  Christ  commands  His  disciples  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  body  and  the 
things  of  the  morrow,  Tolstoi  interprets 
it  as  though  no  effort  were  to  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  future,  forgetting  that  the 
apostles, under  the  very  eye  of  Christ, had 
a treasurer  and  carried  money,  and  that 


He  said,  “Your  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things,” and  “all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 
The  sin  of  the  Gentiles  which  He  rebuked 
was  not  in  giving  some  attention  to  these 
matters,  but  in  making  them  the  chief 
object  of  their  lives.  Christ's  teaching  to 
His  disciples  is  “Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God” ; then,  since  “your  Father  know- 
eth that  ye  have  need  of  these  things,”  if 
you  live  in  obedience  to  the  principles 
which  I inculcate,  “ you  will  have  them.” 

Concerning  civil  government,  when 
tempted  by  one  who  said,  “ Is  it  lawful  to 
give  tribute  to  Caesar  ?”,  Christ  asked  for  a 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  when  it  was  brought, 
said,  “ Whose  image  and  superscription  is 
this?”  “Caesar’s.”  “Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s” 

— as  plain  a recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  to  human  government,  and 
of  the  divine  origin  of  government  as  an 
institution,  as  words  could  convey.  The 
New  Testament  requires  “honor”  to  be 
given  to  whom  it  is  due  — to  “kings,” 
“governors,”  and  “all  that  are  in  au- 
thority,” and  enjoins  special  prayers  for 
them.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul 
makes  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  based  on  the  ground  that 
governments  are  “God’s  ministers, attend- 
ing continually  on  this  very  thing,” 

The  relations  of  master  and  servants  are 
clearly  recognized, and  instruction  is  given 
to  both.  “Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  just  and  equal,  know- 
ing that  ye  also  have  a Master  in  heaven.” 
Servants  are  told  to  “obey  in  all  things 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,”  not 
merely  rendering  “eye  service  as  men 
pleasers,”  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fear- 
ing God.  That  they  may  put  energy  into 
their  work,  though  their  masters  be  un- 
kind or  absent,  they  are  to  do  it  “ heartily 
as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  know- 
ing that  of  the  Lord  they  shall  receive 
the  reward  of  the  inheritance.”  The 
original  communistic  experiment,  when 
“they  that  believed  had  all  things  in  com- 
mon," was  an  expedient  employed  because 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  Christians 
were  exposed,  the  losses  of  employment 
and  property  which  they  had  to  endure 
for  the  faith,  but  was  not  designed  to  be 
permanent  or  obligatory  upon  all.  In 
the  rebuke  given  by  the  apostle  Peter  to 
Ananias  for  attempting  fraud,  he  does 
not  imply  that  a refusal  to  surrender 
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the  property  would  have  been  culpable. 
‘‘While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own? 
And  after  it  was  sold  was  it  not  in  thine 
own  power  ? Why  hast  thou  conceived 
this  thing  in  thine  heart?  Thou  hast  not 
lied  unto  men,  but  unto  God.” 

“ Capital  and  labor  ” are  sometimes  in- 
troduced as  if  new  ideas,  but  they  are  as 
old  as  history.  The  oppression  of  labor 
is  characterized  by  St.  James  in  language 
applicable  wherever  similar  actions*  are 
performed : 

“ Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for 
your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are 
moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered ; 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  he  a witness  against 
you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  Are. 
Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last 
days.  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of 
yon  kept  hack  by  fraud,  crieth ; and  the  cries 
of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have 
lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  aud  have  been 
wanton  ; ye  have  nourished  your  hearts,  as  in 
a day  of  slaughter.  Ye  have  condemned  aud 
killed  the  just;  aud  he  doth  not  resist  you.” 

These  were  not  religious  rich  men,  but 
those  who  feared  “ neither  God  nor  man.” 

But  Christ  and  His  apostles  knew  that 
it  would  be  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
before  Christian  principles  would  be  uni- 
versally applied;  therefore  they  grappled 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  Christians 
of  different  grades  in  the  world  as  it 
now  is.  St.  James  laid  down  this  rule: 
“Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice 
in  that  he  is  exalted,  but  the  rich  in  that 
he  is  made  low.”  The  “brother  of  low 
degree,”  according  to  the  customs  of  par- 
ticular countries,  may  be  the  servant  or 
slave  of  a pagan,  an  unbeliever,  or  an  en- 
tirely corrupt  man  ; but  he  expects  his  in- 
heritance, his  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  an  abundant  reward,  such  as 
Lazarus  the  beggar  received  for  patiently 
enduring  in  this  life  “evil  things,”  which 
he  had  not  merited,  but  from  which  he 
could  not  escape. 

The  rich  disciple  is  to  rejoice  that  he 
lias  been  made  low,  having  discovered 
that  all  true  honor  comes  from  above,  and 
that  his  riches  do  not  elevate  him  in  the 
sight  of  God.  The  special  test  which 
Jesus  gave  to  the  ruler  who  thought  that 
he  had  kept  all  the  commandments  from 
his  youth  up  was  effectual.  “He  went 
away  sorrowful,  because  he  had  great  pos- 
sessions.” But  the  rich  man  who  main- 
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tains  his  piety  makes  to  himself  friends  by 
means  of  “the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness, that  when  it  shall  fail  they  may  re- 
ceive you  into  the  eternal  tabernacles.” 
He  is  “not  rich  toward  himself  but  tow- 
ard God,”  and  regards  himself  as  a steward 
whose  accounts  shall  be  approved  when 
his  Master  calls  for  him.  If  he  be  a gen- 
uine disciple,  his  uniform  rule  being, 
“Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,” 
he  disposes  of  his  property  at  death  by 
will  under  the  statutes  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lives,  as  conscientiously  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  Christ  as  he  did  while 
living. 

III. 

Christianity  is  frequently  attacked  be- 
cause it  maintains  “law  and  order.”  It 
cannot  justly  deny  the  charge  of  support- 
ing human  governments,  at  least  until 
oppression  becomes  a greater  evil  than 
revolution  and  reconstruction.  But  its 
principles,  generally  obeyed,  would  make 
rulers  in  monarchical  governments  just, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  subjects,  and 
are  essential  to  the  successful  exercise  of 
self-government. 

Various  schemes  are  broached,  some  in- 
volving the  forcible  destruction,  “root 
and  branch,  of  the  existing  social,  eco- 
nomical, and  political  order.”  When  the 
advocates  of  these  are  told  that  this  is  con- 
fiscation, they  answer: 

“ Far  from  it ; it  is  restitution.  Those  who 
cry  for  compensation  for  past  robbery,  and 
shriek  vengeance  because  the  right  to  rob  in 
the  future  is  challenged,  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  men  and  women  wdiom  wo  should 
compensate  are  those  who  are  now  simply  half 
clothed  and  half  fed,  from  a pauper  cradle  to  a 
pauper  grave,  in  order  that  capitalists  and 
landlords  may  have  any  luxury  and  excess. 
The  dead  have  passed  beyond  compensation ; 
it  will  ho  well  if  the  living  do  uot  call  for 
vengeance  on  their  behalf.”* 

In  this  country  divers  projects  of  trans- 
ferring the  whole  of  private  business  to 
the  government  are  urged,  and  their  pro- 
moters are  so  confident  that  they  have 
discovered  a universal  panacea  that  they 
say:  “We  must  do  all  we  can  to  shut  the 
mouths  of  those  who  talk  of  needing  cen- 
turies to  make  over  society.  No  sort  of 
talk,  not  even  opposition,  is  so  foolish  or 
demoralizing  as  this.  Fifty  years  will  see 
our  entire  programme  accomplished.” 

* Summary  of  the  Principles  of  Socialism. 
Signe*]  by  the  whole  of  the  Executire  Committee  of 
the  Socialists  in  England. 
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Against  all  hasty  conclusions  several 
facts  embedded  in  human  nature  and 
illustrated  by  history  demand  attention. 
Wherever  human  society  is  found,  except 
among  the  most  brutal  tribes,  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property,  generally  includ- 
ing the  ownership  of  real  estate,  exists. 
Such  are  the  differences  among  human 
beings  in  disposition,  working  power,  and 
judgment,  that  if  all  the  property  in  the 
world  were  equally  divided,  in  a short  time 
the  dissipation,  imbecility,  and  infirmities 
of  one  class— and  that  the  more  numerous 
— and  the  energy,  industry,  and  sagacity 
of  the  other,  would  produce  inequalities  in 
goods,  wisdom,  power,  and  social  position. 
For  the  state  to  hold  all  property,  to  force 
the  people  to  work,  and  to  compel  the 
support  of  multitudes  who  would  not  or 
could  not  earn  a livelihood  by  the  exer- 
tions of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  la- 
bor, would  oppose  the  strongest  instincts 
of  human  nature,  and  require  a despotism 
as  rigid  as  that  of  ancient  Persia.  Com- 
munistic experiments,  whether  based  upon 
religion  or  secularism,  have  failed  in  ac- 
complishing the  end  at  which  their  pro- 
motel's  have  aimed.  The  few  that  have 
attained  temporary  prosperity  have  dwin- 
dled in  numbers,  average  human  beings 
preferring  to  take  their  chances  in  active 
competition  to  entering  upon  a life  so  un- 
natural and  restricted. 

Atheistic  socialism  would  violently 
overthrow  the  existing  order  to  destroy 
inequalities  which  would  speedily  return, 
uuless  human  nature  were  changed  by  the 
influence  of  Christian  principles.  Igno- 
rant of  this  fact,  many  socialists  attack 
Christianity  itself,  the  only  system  that 
affords  the  poor  any  consolation,  or  con- 
fers upon  them  any  dignity,  or  that 
threatens  the  rich  with  the  loss  of  God’s 
favor  if  they  oppress  the  poor. 

The  progress  of  the  human  race  up- 
ward will  be  in  proportion  to  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  precepts.  Voluntary  asso- 
ciations of  all  kinds  may  be  formed; 
changes  may  be  made  in  governments  by 
the  instruction  and  persuasion  of  a ma- 
jority of  voters;  and  even  revolution 
may  occur  when  oppression  justifies  wise 
and  good  men  in  revolt.  But  “there  is 
no  political  alchemy  by  which  you  can 
get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  in- 
stincts.” Unless  the  hearts  of  men  are 
transformed  by  the  laws  and  spiritual 
influence  of  Christianity,  the  tyranny  of 
any  organization,  professedly  Christian 


or  atheistic,  would  be  but  a change  of 
name. 

These  principles  do  not  imply  that  new 
adaptations  in  government,  new  applica- 
tions in  economics,  may  not  be  made 
which  will  to  some  extent  improve  the 
condition  of  things;  nor  is  it  here  as- 
sumed that  any  existing  form  of  organized 
Christianity  is  incapable  of  improvement 
But  it  is  maintained  that  any  plan  which 
rejects  or  ignores  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity as  its  chief  reliance,  and  does  not 
seek  the  elevation  of  human  nature  above 
selfishness  into  enlightened  self-love,  and 
to  imbue  it  with  a philanthropy  springing 
from  human  brotherhood  resting  upon 
God’s  fatherhood,  is  a delusion  which 
may  amuse,  or  inspire  enthusiasm  for  a 
time,  but  is  predoomed  to  failure,  by  the 
inexorable  conditions  of  existence  on 
earth. 

If  Christianity  were  universally  adopt- 
ed, all  social  evils  would  vanish;  there 
would  be  few  very  rich  persons;  com- 
paratively few  would  be  poor,  and  those 
would  be  worthy  of  abundant  sympa- 
thy and  help,  which  they  would  receive. 
At  a gathering  of  socialists  at  the  grave 
of  Carl  Marx,  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  death,  one  of  the  speakers 
declared,  “The  three  things  which  the 
world  needs  are  solidarity,  energy,  and 
self-sacrifice.”  Self-sacrifice  is  another 
word  for  disinterestedness,  and  this  needs 
Christianity;  for,  as  F.  D.  Maurice,  the 
English  rector,  socialist,  and  friend  of 
Kingsley,  said,  “Be  very  sure  of  this,  that 
no  human  creatures  will  be  found  saying 
sincerely  4 Our  brothers’  on  earth  unless 
they  have  said  previously  4 Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven.’  ” 

Prescriptions  for  the  relief  of  symp- 
toms or  for  deadening  sensibility  to  pain 
can  at  best  serve  but  a temporary  purpose. 
If  while  serving  that  purpose  they  divert 
attention  from  constitutional  maladies 
which  if  left  to  themselves  will  inevitably 
prove  fatal,  the  good  that  they  may  do 
becomes  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with 
the  evil.  Reformers  may  or  may  not 
have  doubts  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  and  may  or  may  not  openly 
ally  themselves  with  any  of  its  visible 
forms,  but  without  its  aid,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  scheme  which  antagonizes 
or  neglects  Christianity  must  be  limited 
in  its  application  and  restricted  in  its 
duration  to  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  or 
his  immediate  successors. 
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BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


I. 

OLNEY  got  back  to  Boston  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  found  himself 
in  the  social  solitude  which  the  summer 
makes  more  noticeable  in  that  city  than 
in  any  other.  The  business,  the  hard 
work  of  life,  was  going  on,  galloping  on, 
as  it.  always  does  in  America,  but  the 
pleasure  of  life,  which  he  used  to  be  part 
of  as  a younger  man,  was  taking  a rest, 
or  if  not  a rest,  then  certainly  an  outing 
at  the  sea  shore.  He  met  no  one  he 
knew,  and  lie  continued  his  foreign  trav- 
els in  his  native  place,  after  an  absence 
so  long  that  it  made  everything  once  so 
familiar  bewilderingly  strange. 

He  had  sailed  ten  days  before  from 
Liverpool,  but  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
voyaging  in  a vicious  circle  when  he 
landed,  and  had  arrived  in  Liverpool 
again.  In  several  humiliating  little  ways, 
Boston  recalled  the  most  commonplace  of 
English  cities.  It  was  not  like  Liverpool 
in  a certain  civic  grandiosity,  a sort  of 
lion-and-unicorn  spectacularity  which  he 
had  observed  there.  The  resemblance  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  meanness  and  dul- 
ness  of  many  of  the  streets  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town  where  he  was  lodged, 
and  in  the  littleness  of  the  houses.  Then 
there  was  a curious  similarity  in  the  fig- 
ures and  faces  of  the  crowd.  He  had  been 
struck  by  the  almost  American  look  of 
the  poorer  class  in  Liverpool,  and  in  Bos- 
ton he  was  struck  by  its  English  look. 
He  could  half  account  for  this  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  face  and  figure  one  meets 
in  Boston  in  midsummer  is  hardly  Amer- 
ican; but  the  other  half  of  the  puzzle  re- 
mained. He  could  only  conjecture  an 
approach  from  all  directions  to  a common 
type  among  those  who  work  with  their 
hands  for  a living;  what  he  had  seen  in 
Liverpool  and  now  saw  in  Boston  was 
not  the  English  type  or  the  American 
type,  but  the  proletarian  type.  He  no- 
ticed it  especially  in  the  women,  and 
more  especially  in  the  young  girls,  as  he 
met  them  in  the  street  after  their  day's 
work  was  done,  and  on  the  first  Sunday 
afternoon  following  his  arrival,  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  Common.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  listening  to  the  brass  band 
which  was  then  beginning  to  vex  the 
ghost  of  our  poor  old  Puritan  Sabbath 


there,  were  given  away  by  their  accent 
for  those  primary  and  secondary  Irish 
who  abound  with  us.  The  old  women 
were  strong,  ugly  old  peasant  women, 
often  with  the  simian  cast  of  features 
which  affords  the  caricaturist  such  an  un- 
mistakable Irish  physiognomy;  but  the 
young  women  were  thin  and  crooked, 
with  pale,  pasty  complexions,  and  an  ef- 
fect of  physical  delicacy  which  might 
later  be  physical  refinement.  They  went 
about  in  threes  or  fours,  with  their  lank 
arms  round  one  another's  waists,  or 
lounged  upon  the  dry  grass  ; and  they 
seemed  fond  of  wearing  red  jerseys,  which 
accented  every  fact  of  their  anatomy. 
Looking  at  them  scientifically,  Olney 
thought  that  if  they  survive  to  be  mo- 
thers they  might  give  us,  with  better  con- 
ditions, a race  as  hale  and  handsome  as 
the  elder  American  race;  but  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  as 
represented  in  them,  was  painful,  and  it 
was  not  pretty  in  manner  any  more  than 
in  matter.  Their  voices  were  at  once 
coarse  and  weak;  their  walk  was  uncer- 
tain, now  awkward  and  now  graceful,  an 
undeveloped  gait;  their  bearing  was  apt 
to  be  aggressive,  and  sometimes  rude,  as 
if  from  a wish  to  ascertain  the  full  limits 
of  their  social  freedom,  rather  than  from 
ill-nature,  or  that  bad-hearted  ness  which 
most  rudeness  comes  from. 

But,  in  fact,  Olney  met  nowhere  the 
deference  from  beneath  that  his  long  so- 
journ in  Europe  had  accustomed  him  to 
consider  politeness.  He  was  used  in  all 
public  places  with  a kindness  mixed  with 
roughness,  which  is  probably  the  real  re- 
publican manner:  the  manner  of  Flor- 
ence before  the  Medici;  the  manner  of 
Venice  when  the  Florentines  were  wound- 
ed by  it  after  the  Medici  corrupted  them; 
the  manner  of  the  French  when  the  Ter- 
ror had  done  its  work.  Nobody  proved 
unamiable,  though  everybody  seemed  so 
at  first;  not  even  the  waiters  at  his  hotel, 
where  he  was  served  by  adoptive  citizens 
who  looked  so  much  like  brigands  that 
he  could  not  help  expecting  to  be  carried 
off  and  held  somewhere  for  ransom  when 
he  first  came  into  the  dining-room.  They 
wore  immense  black  mustaches  or  huge 
whiskers,  or  else  the  American  beard  cut 
slanting  from  the  cornel’s  of  the  mouth. 
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They  had  a kind  of  short  sack  of  alpaca, 
which  did  not  support  one’s  love  of  gen- 
tility like  the  conventional  dress-coat  of 
the  world -wide  waiter,  or  cheer  one’s 
heart  like  the  white  linen  jacket  and 
apron  of  the  negro  waiter.  But  Olney 
found  them,  upon  what  might  be  called 
personal  acquaintance,  neither  uncivil  nor 
unkind,  though  they  were  awkward  and 
rather  stupid.  They  could  not  hide  their 
eagerness  for  fees,  and  they  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  well-being  so  openly  merce- 
nary that  he  could  scarcely  enjoy  his 
meals.  With  two  of  those  four -winged 
whirligigs  revolving  on  the  table  before 
him  to  scare  away  the  flies,  and  working 
him  up  to  such  a vertigo  that  he  thought 
he  must  swoon  into  his  soup,  Olney  was 
uncomfortably  aware  of  the  Irish  waiter 
standing  so  close  behind  his  chair  that 
his  stomach  bulged  against  it,  and  he  felt 
his  breath  coming  and  going  on  the  bald 
spot  on  his  crown.  He  could  not  put  out 
his  hand  to  take  up  a bit  of  bread  with- 
out having  a hairy  paw  thrust  forward 
to  anticipate  his  want;  and  he  knew  that 
his  waiter  considered  each  service  of  the 
kind  worth  a good  deal  extra,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  remembered  for  it  in  our  sil- 
ver coinage,  whose  unique  ugliness  struck 
Olney  afresh. 

He  would  not  have  been  ready  to  say 
that  one  of  the  negro  waiters,  whom  he 
wished  they  had  at  his  hotel  instead  of 
those  Irishmen,  would  not  have  been  just 
as  greedy  of  money;  but  he  would  have 
clothed  his  greed  in  such  a smiling  cour- 
tesy and  such  a childish  simple-hearted- 
ness that  it  would  have  been  graceful  and 
winning.  He  would  have  used  tact  in 
his  ministrations;  he  would  not  have 
cumbered  him  with  service,  as  from  a 
wheelbarrow,  but  would  have  given  him 
a touch  of  help  here,  and  a little  morsel 
of  attention  there;  he  would  have  kept 
aloof  as  well  as  alert.  That  is,  he  would 
have  had  all  these  charms  if  he  were  at 
his  best,  and  he  would  have  had  some  of 
them  if  he  were  at  his  worst. 

In  fact,  the  one  aspect  of  our  mixed 
humanity  here  which  struck  Olney  as  al- 
together agreeable  in  getting  home  was 
that  of  the  race  which  vexes  our  social 
question  with  its  servile  past,  and  prom- 
ises to  keep  it  uncomfortable  with  its  civic 
future.  He  had  not  forgotten  that,  so  far 
as  society  in  the  society  sense  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  always  frankly  simpli- 
fied the  matter,  and  no  more  consort  with 


the  negroes  than  we  do  with  the  lower 
animals,  so  that  one  would  be  quite  as 
likely  to  meet  a cow  or  a horse  in  an 
American  drawing-room  as  a person  of 
color.  But  he  had  forgotten  how  entirely 
the  colored  people  keep  to  themselves  in 
all  public  places,  and  how,  with  the  same 
civil  rights  as  ourselves,  they  have  their 
own  neighborhoods,  their  own  churches, 
their  own  amusements,  their  own  resorts. 
They  were  just  as  free  to  come  to  the  mu- 
sic on  the  Common  that  Sunday  afternoon 
as  any  of  the  white  people  he  saw  there. 
They  could  have  walked  up  and  down, 
they  could  have  lounged  upon  the  grass, 
and  no  one  would  have  molested  them, 
though  the  whites  would  have  kept  apart 
from  them.  But  he  found  very  few  of  them 
there.  It  was  not  till  he  followed  a group 
away  from  the  Common  through  Charles 
Street,  where  they  have  their  principal 
church,  into  Cambridge  Street,  which  is 
their  chief  promenade,  that  he  began  to 
see  many  of  them.  In  the  humbler  side- 
hill  streets, and  in  the  alleys  branching  up- 
ward from  either  thoroughfare,  they  have 
their  homes,  and  here  he  encountered 
them  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  had  increased  since  he 
was  last  in  Boston  beyond  the  ratio  of 
nature;  and  the  hotel  clerk  afterward 
told  him  there  had  been  that  summer 
an  unusual  influx  of  negroes  from  the 
South. 

He  would  not  have  known  the  new  ar- 
rivals by  anything  in  their  looks  or  bear- 
ing. Their  environment  had  made  as 
little  impression  on  the  older  inhabitants, 
or  the  natives,  as  Time  himself  makes 
upon  persons  of  their  race,  and  Olney 
fancied  that  Boston  did  not  characterize 
their  manner,  as  ii  does  that  of  almost 
every  other  sort  of  aliens.  They  all  alike 
seemed  shining  with  good -nature  and 
good-will,  and  the  desire  of  peace  on 
earth.  Their  barbaric  taste  in  color,  when 
it  flamed  out  in  a crimson  necktie  or  a 
scarlet  jersey,  or  when  it  subdued  itself  to 
a sable  that  left  no  gleam  of  white  about 
them  but  a point  or  rim  of  shirt  collar, 
was  invariably  delightful  to  him;  but  he 
had  to  own  that  their  younger  people 
were  often  dressed  with  an  innate  feeling 
for  style.  Some  of  the  young  fellows 
were  very  effective  dandies  of  the  type 
we  were  then  beginning  to  call  dude,  and 
were  marked  by  an  ultra  correctness,  if 
there  is  any  such  thing;  they  had  that 
air  of  being  clothed  through  and  th rough, 
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as  to  the  immortal  spirit  as  well  as  the 
perishable  body,  by  their  cloth  gaiters, 
their  light  trousers,  their  neatly  buttoned 
cutaway  coats,  their  harmonious  scarfs, 
and  their  silk  hats.  They  carried  on  flir- 
tations of  the  eye  with  the  young  colored 
girls  they  met,  or  when  they  were  walk- 
ing with  them  they  paid  them  a court 
which  was  far  above  the  behavior  of  the 
common  young  white  fellows  with  the 
girls  of  their  class  in  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy: The  negroes,  if  they  wished  to  im- 
itate the  manners  of  our  race,  wished  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  best  among 
us;  they  wished  to  be  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  But  the  young  white  girls 
and  their  fellows  whom  Olney  saw  dur- 
ing the  evening  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  benches  in  the  Common  and  the 
Public  Garden,  and  between  the  lawns 
of  Commonwealth  Avenue,  apparently 
did  not  wish  to  be  like  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  their  behavior.  The  fellow  in 
each  case  had  his  arm  about  the  girl’s 
waist,  and  she  had  her  head  at  times  upon 
his  shoulder;  if  the  branch  of  a tree  over- 
head cast  the  smallest  rag  or  tatter  of 
shadow  upon  them,  she  had  her  head  on 
his  shoulder  most  of  the  time.  Olney 
was  rather  abashed  when  he  passed  close 
to  one  of  these  couples,  but  they  seemed 
to  suffer  no  embarrassment.  They  had 
apparently  no  concealments  to  make,  no- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of;  and  they  had 
really  nothing  to  give  them  a sense  of 
guilt.  They  were  simply  vulgar  young 
people,  who  were  publicly  abusing  the 
freedom  our  civilization  gives  their  youth, 
without  knowing  any  better,  or  meaning 
any  worse.  Olney  knew  this,  but  he 
could  not  help  remarking  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  negroes,  that  among  all  these 
couples  on  the  benches  of  the  Common 
and  the  Garden  and  the  Avenue  he  never 
found  a colored  couple.  He  thought  that 
some  of  the  young  colored  girls,  as  he  met 
them  walking  with  their  decorous  beaux, 
were  very  pretty  in  their  way.  They  had 
very  thin,  high,  piping  voices  that  had  an 
effect  both  of  gentleness  and  gentility. 
With  their  brilliant  complexions  of  lus- 
trous black,  or  rich  cafe  au  lait , or 
creamy  white,  they  gave  a vividness  to 
the  public  spectacle  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  had,  and  the  sight  of  these 
negroes  in  Boston  somehow  brought  back 
to  Olney’s  homesick  heart  a sense  of  Ita- 
ly, where  he  had  never  seen  one  of  their 
race. 


II. 

Olney  was  very  homesick  for  Italy 
that  Sunday  night.  After  two  days  in 
Boston,  mostly  spent  in  exploring  the 
once  familiar  places  in  it,  and  discovering 
the  new  and  strange  ones,  he  hardly  knew 
which  made  him  feel  more  hopelessly 
alien.  He  had  been  five  years  away,  and 
he  perceived  that  the  effort  to  repatriate 
himself  must  involve  wounds  as  sore  as 
those  of  the  first  days  of  exile.  The  tis- 
sues then  lacerated  must  bleed  again  be- 
fore his  life  could  be  reuuited  with  the 
stock  from  which  it  had  been  torn.  He 
felt  himself  unable  to  bear  the  pain;  and 
he  found  no  attraction  of  novelty  in  the 
future  before  him.  He  knew  the  Boston 
of  his  coming  years  too  well  to  have  any 
illusions  about  it;  and  he  had  known  too 
many  other  places  to  have  kept  the  pro- 
vincial superstitions  of  his  nonage  and 
his  earlier  manhood  concerning  its  pri- 
macy. He  believed  he  should  succeed, 
but  that  it  would  be  in  a minor  city,  after 
a struggle  with  competitors  who  would 
be  just,  and  who  might  be  generous,  but 
who  would  be  able,  thoroughly  equipped, 
and  perfectly  disciplined.  The  fight  would 
be  long,  even  if  it  were  victorious;  its 
prizes  would  be  hard  to  win,  however 
splendid.  Neither  the  fight  nor  the  prizes 
seemed  so  attractive  now  as  they  had 
seemed  at  a distance.  He  wished  he  had 
been  content  to  stay  in  Florence,  where 
he  could  have  had  the  field  to  himself,  if 
the  harvest  could  never  have  been  so 
rich.  But  he  understood,  even  while  he 
called  himself  a fool  for  coming  home, 
that  he  could  not  have  been  content  to 
stay  without  first  coming  away. 

When  he  went  abroad  10  study,  he  had 
a good  deal  of  money,  and  the  income 
from  it  was  enough  for  him  to  live  hand- 
somely on  anywhere;  in  Italy  it  was 
enough  to  live  superbly  on.  But  the 
friend  with  whom  he  left  his  affairs  had 
put  all  of  Olney’s  eggs  into  one  basket. 
It  was  the  Union  Pacific  basket  which  he 
chose,  because  nearly  every  one  in  Bos- 
ton was  choosing  it  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  fatuous  faith  of  Bostonians  in  their 
stocks.  Suddenly  Olney’s  income  dropped 
from  five  or  six  thousand  a year  to  no- 
thing at  all  a year;  and  his  pretty  scheme 
of  remaining  in  Italy  and  growing  up 
with  the  country  in  a practice  among  the 
nervous  Americans  who  came  increas- 
ingly abroad  every  year  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, or  at  least  it  seemed  so  at  the  time. 
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Now  he  wished  he  had  sold  some  of  his 
depreciated  stock,  which  everybody  said 
would  be  worth  as  much  as  ever  some 
day,  and  taken  the  money  to  live  on  till 
he  could  begin  earning  some.  This  was 
what  Garofalo,  his  friend  and  fellow-stu- 
dent in  Vienna,  and  now  Professor  of  the 
Superior  Studies  at  Florence,  urged  him 
to  do;  and  the  notion  pleased  him,  but 
could  not  persuade  him.  It  was  useless 
for  Garofalo  to  argue  that  he  would  have 
to  get  the  means  of  living  in  Boston  in 
some  such  way,  if  lie  went  home  to  es- 
tablish himself;  Olney  believed  that  he 
should  begin  earning  money  in  larger 
sums  if  not  sooner  at  home.  Besides,  he 
recurred  to  that  vague  ideal  of  duty  which 
all  virtuous  Americans  have,  and  he  felt 
that  he  ought,  as  an  American,  to  live  in 
America.  He  had  been  quite  willing  to 
think  of  living  in  Italy  while  lie  had  the 
means,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  no  means, 
his  dormant  sense  of  patriotism  roused  it- 
self. He  said  that  if  he  had  to  make  a 
fight,  lie  would  go  where  other  people 
were  making  it,  and  where  it  would  not 
seem  so  unnatural  as  it  would  in  the  sec- 
ular repose  of  Florence,  among  those  who 
had  all  put  off  their  armor  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Garofalo  al- 
leged the  intellectual  activity  everywhere 
around  him  in  science,  literature,  philos- 
ophy. Olney  could  not  say  that  it  seemed 
to  him  a life  referred  from  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  without  root  in 
Italian  soil;  but  he  could  answer  that  all 
this  might  very  well  be  without  affording 
a lucrative  practice  for  a specialist  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  who  could  be  most  prosper- 
ous where  nervous  diseases  most  abounded. 

The  question  was  joked  away  between 
them,  and  in  the  end  there  never  seemed 
to  have  been  any  very  serious  question  of 
Olney’s  staying  in  Florence.  Now,  if 
there  had  not  been  really,  he  wished  there 
really  had  been.  Everything  discouraged 
him,  somehow;  and  no  doubt  his  depres- 
sion was  partly  a physical  mood.  He  had 
never  expected  to  find  people  in  town  at 
that  time  in  the  summer,  or  to  begin  prac- 
tice at  once;  he  had  only  promised  him- 
self to  look  about  and  be  suitably  settled 
to  receive  the  nervous  sufferers  when  they 
began  to  get  back  in  the  fall.  Yet  the 
sight  of  all  those  handsome  houses  on  the 
Back  Bay,  where  nervous  suffering,  if  it 
were  to  avail  him,  must  mainly  abide, 
struck  a chill  to  his  spirit;  they  seemed 
to  repel  his  intended  ministrations  with 


their  barricaded  doorways  and  their  close- 
shuttered  windows.  His  failure  to  find  Dr. 
Wingate,  with  whom  he  had  advised  about 
his  studies,  and  with  whom  he  had  hoped 
to  talk  over  his  hopes,  was  peculiarly 
disheartening,  though  when  he  reasoned 
with  himself  he  saw  that  there  was  an 
imperative  logic  in  Wingate’s  absence;  a 
nervous  specialist  of  his  popularity  must, 
of  course,  have  followed  nervous  suffer- 
ing somewhere  out  of  town.  Still  it  was 
a disappointment,  and  it  made  the  ex- 
pense of  Olney’s  sojourn  seem  yet  more 
ruinous.  The  hotel  where  he  had  gone 
for  cheapness  was  an  old  house  kept  on 
the  American  plan ; but  his  outgo  of  three 
dollars  a day  dismayed  him  when  he 
thought  of  the  arrangiamento  he  could 
have  made  in  Florence  for  half  the  mon- 
ey. He  determined  to  look  up  a board- 
ing-house in  the  morning ; and  the  thought 
of  this  made  him  almost  sick. 

Olney  was  no  longer  so  young  as  he 
had  been ; we  none  of  us  are  as  young  as 
we  once  were  ; but  all  of  us  have  not 
reached  the  great  age  of  thirty,  as  he  had, 
after  seeming  sweetly  destined  to  remain 
forever  in  the  twenties.  He  belonged  to 
a family  that  became  bald  early,  and  there 
was  already  a thin  place  in  the  hair  on 
his  crown,  which  he  discovered  one  day 
when  he  was  looking  at  the  back  of  his 
head  in  the  glass.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  Union  Pacific  first  passed  its  dividend, 
and  it  made  him  feel  for  the  time  decrepit. 
Yet  lie  was  by  no  means  superannuated 
in  other  respects.  His  color  was  youth- 
fully fresh;  his  soft,  full  beard  was  of  a 
rich  golden  red;  what  there  was  of  his 
hair  — and  there  was  by  no  means  little 
except  in  that  one  spot — was  of  the  same 
mellow  color,  which  it  would  keep  till 
forty,  without  a touch  of  gray.  His  fig- 
ure had  not  lost  its  youthful  slimness, 
and  it  looked  even  fashionable  in  its 
clothes  of  London  cut;  so  that  any  fel- 
low-countryman who  disliked  his  air  of 
reserve  might  easily  have  passed  him  by 
on  the  other  side,  and  avoided  him  for  a 
confounded  Englishman. 

He  sat  on  the  high-pillared  portico  of 
the  hotel,  smoking  for  a half-hour  after 
he  returned  from  his  evening  stroll,  and 
then  he  went  to  his  room,  and  began  to  go 
to  bed.  He  was  very  meditative  about  it, 
and  after  he  took  off  his  coat,  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  pensively  holding 
one  shoe  in  his  hand,  until  he  could  think 
to  unlace  the  other. 
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m. 

There  came  a shattering  knock  at  his 
door,  such  as  rouses  you  in  the  night 
when  the  porter  mistakes  your  number 
for  that  of  the  gentleman  he  was  to  call 
at  four.  Olney  shouted, “Come  in  !”  and 
sat  waiting  the  result,  witli  his  shoe  still 
in  his  hand.  The  door  opened,  and  one 
of  those  Irish  faces  showed  itself. 

“ Are  you  a doctor,  sor  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ahl  right.” 

The  face  was  withdrawn,  and  the  door 
was  closing,  when  Olney  called  out: 
“Why?  What  of  it?  Does  any  one 
want  me?” 

“ I don’t  know,  sor.  There’s  a lady  in 
Twentv-wan  that  sah  your  name  in  the 
paper;  but  she  said  not  to  disturb  ye  if  ye 
wahsn’t.  a doctor.” 

“A  lady?”  said  Olney.  He  rapidly 
reasoned  that  the  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
had  found  his  name  printed  in  the  Sun- 
day papers  among  the  arrivals  at  that  ho- 
tel, and  that  she  must  have  some  asso- 
ciation with  it.  “Is  she  ill?  Does  she 
know  me  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sor,”  said  the  man, 
with  an  air  of  wishing  to  conceal  no- 
thing. “She  don’t  be  in  bed,  annywav.” 

Olney  inflected  a moment,  hesitating 
between  a certain  vexation  at  being  mo- 
lested with  this  ridiculous  message  and  a 
vague  curiosity  to  find  out  who  the  lady 
could  be.  As  a man,  he  would  have 
wished  to  know  who  any  unknown  wo- 
man could  be;  as  a man  of  science  he 
divined  that  this  unknown  woman  was 
probably  one  of  those  difficult  invalids 
who  have  to  be  coaxed  into  anything  de- 
cisive, even  sending  for  a doctor;  this 
tentative  question  of  hers  must  represent 
ever  so  much  self -worry  and  a high  de- 
gree of  self-conquest. 

“Tell  her,  yes,  I’m  a doctor,”  he  said 
to  the  man.  He  added,  for  purposes  of 
identification,  “Doctor  Edward  Olney.” 
He  thought  for  an  instant  he  would  send 
his  card;  but  he  decided  this  would  be 
silly. 

“Ahl  right,  sor.  Thank  ye,  sor,”  said 
the  man. 

He  went  away,  and  Olney  put  on  the 
shoe  he  had  taken  off,  and  got  into 
his  coat  again.  He  expected  the  man 
back  at  once,  and  he  wished  to  be  ready, 
but  the  messenger  did  not  come  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Then  he  brought  Olney 
a note,  superscribed  in  a young-lady-like 


hand,  and  diffusing  when  opened  a per- 
fume which  was  instantly  but  indefinite- 
ly memoriferous.  Where  had  he  last  met 
the  young  lady  who  used  that  perfume, 
so  full  of  character,  so  redolent  of  person- 
ality? The  mystery  was  solved  by  the 
note,  and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  writer’s 
presence  returned  to  him  at  the  sight  of 
her  name. 

“Dear  Sir,— My  aunt,  Mrs.  Meredith, 
is  so  very  far  from  well,  that  she  asks  me 
to  write  for  her,  and  beg  you  to  come  and 
see  her.  She  hopes  she  is  not  mistaken 
in  thinking  it  is  Dr.  Olney  whom  she  met 
at  Professor  Garofalo's  in  Florence,  last 
winter;  but  if  it  is  not,  she  trusts  you  will 
pardon  the  intrusion,  otherwise  unwar-* 
rantable  at  such  an  hour. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rhoda  Aldgate.” 

“ Where  is  the  room  ?”  Olney  demand- 
ed, putting  the  note  into  his  breast  pocket, 
and  taking  up  his  hat.  He  smiled  to 
think  how  much  less  distinctive  the  dic- 
tion was  than  the  perfume;  he  fancied 
that  Miss  Aldgate  had  written  down  her 
aunt's  words,  which  had  a formality 
alien  to  the  nature  of  the  young  girl  lie 
remembered  so  agreeably.  As  he  fol- 
lowed along  through  the  apparently  aim- 
less corridors,  up  and  down  short  flights 
of  steps  that  seemed  to  ascend  at  one 
point  only  to  descend  at  another,  he  re- 
called the  particulars  of  her  beauty:  her 
slender  height,  her  rich  complexion  of  ol- 
ive, with  a sort  of  .under-stain  of  red,  and 
the  inky  blackness  of  her  eyes  and  hair. 
Her  face  was  of  almost  classic  perfection, 
and  the  hair,  crinkling  away  to  either 
temple,  grew  low  upon  the  forehead,  as 
the  hair  does  in  the  Clytie  head.  In 
profile  the  mouth  was  firmly  accented, 
with  a deep  cut  outlining  the  full  lower 
lip,  and  a fine  jut  forward  of  the  delicate 
chin ; and  the  regularity  of  the  mask  was 
farther  relieved  from  insipidity  by  the 
sharp  wing-like  curve  in  the  sides  of  the 
sensitive  nostrils.  Olney  recalled  it  as  a 
mask,  and  he  recalled  his  sense  of  her 
wearing  this  family  face,  with  its  some- 
what tragic  beauty,  over  a personality 
that  was  at  once  gentle  and  gay.  The 
mask,  he  felt,  was  inherited,  but  the  char- 
acter seemed  to  be  of  Miss  Aldgate’s  own 
invention,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  sun- 
ny sparkle  of  her  looks,  that  ran  over 
with  a willingness  to  please  and  to  be 
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pleased,  and  to  consist  in  effect  of  a suc- 
cession of  flashing,  childlike  smiles,  show- 
ing between  her  red  lips  teeth  of  the  milk- 
iest whiteness,  small,  even,  and  perfect. 
These  looks,  the  evening  he  remembered 
first  meeting  her  and  her  aunt,  were  em- 
ployed chiefly  upon  a serious  young  clergy- 
man sojourning  in  Florence  after  a jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.  But  they  were  not 
employed  coquettishly  so  much  as  sym- 
pathetically, with  a readiness  for  laugh- 
ter that  broke  up  the  inherited  mask  with 
a strange  contradictory  levity.  Olney 
was  himself  immersed  in  a long  and  seri- 
ous analysis  of  Romola  with  the  aunt, 
who  appeared  to  have  a conscience  of 
prodigious  magnifying  force,  cultivated 
to  the  last  degree  by  a constant  training 
upon  the  ethical  problems  of  fiction.  She 
brought  its  powerful  lenses  to  bear  upon 
the  most  intimate  particles  of  Tito’s  char- 
acter; his  bad  qualities  seemed  to  give 
her  almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  they 
had  been  her  own.  In  knocking  at  Mi'S. 
Meredith's  door,  he  now  remembered  how 
charmingly  that  pretty  little  head  of  Miss 
Aldgate's,  defined  by  the  black  hair  with 
its  lustrous  crinkle,  was  set  upon  her 
shoulders. 

IV. 

The  young  girl  herself  opened  the  door, 
and  faced  him  first  with  the  tragic  family 
mask.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  the  personal  gayety  he  had  recalled. 
Her  laugh,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  situ- 
ation, recognized  rather  the  good  joke  of 
their  finding  themselves  all  in  an  Ameri- 
can hotel  together  than  expressed  anxiety 
for  her  aunt’s  condition.  It  was  so  glad 
and  free,  in  fact,  that  Olney  was  surprised 
to  find  Mrs.  Meredith  looking  quite  hag- 
gard on  the  sofa,  from  which  she  readied 
him  her  hand  without  attempting  to  rise. 

‘‘Isn’t  it  the  most  fortunate  thing  in 
the  world,”  said  Miss  Aldgate,  “that  it 
should  really  be  Dr. Olney  ? We  couldn’t 
believe  it  when  we  saw  it  in  the  paper!” 
she  added  ; and  now  Olney  perceived  that 
the  laugh  which  he  might  have  thought 
indifferent,  was  a laugh  of  happy  relief,  of 
trust  that  since  it  was  he,  all  must  go  well. 

“ Yes,  it  is  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  Meredith ; 
but  she  had  none  of  the  gayety  in  putting 
the  burden  upon  Olney, under  Providence, 
which  flashed  out  in  her  niece’s  smile; 
she  appeared  to  doubt  whether  Provi- 
dence and  he  could  manage  it,  and  to  re- 
linquish it  with  misgiving.  “There  were 
so  many  chances  against  it  that  it  scarce- 


ly seemed  possible.”  She  examined  01- 
ney’s  face,  which  had  at  once  begun  to 
hide  the  professional  opinion  he  was  form- 
ing, and  seemed  to  find  comfort  in  its  un- 
smiling strength.  “And  I hated  dread- 
fully to  trouble  you  at  such  an  hour.” 

“I  believe  there’s  no  etiquette  as  to  the 
time  of  a doctor’s  visits,”  said  Olney, 
pulling  a chair  up  to  the  sofa,  and  look- 
ing down  at  her.  “I  hope,  if  things  go 
well  after  I’m  settled  here,  to  be  called 
up  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
though  ten  o’clock  isn’t  bad  for  my  sec- 
ond day  in  Boston.”  Miss  Aldgate  laughed 
with  instant  appreciation  of  his  pleasant- 
ry,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  wanly  smiled. 
“You  must  be  even  more  recent  than  I 
am,  Mrs.  Meredith.  I’m  afraid  that  if  I 
had  found  your  names  in  the  register 
when  I signed  mine,  I should  have  ven- 
tured to  call  unprofession  ally.  But  then 
it  would  very  likely  have  been  some  other 
Mrs.  Meredith.” 

Miss  Aldgate  laughed  again,  and  Olney 
gave  her  a look  of  the  kindness  a man 
feels  for  any  one  who  sees  his  joke.  She 
dropped  upon  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the 
sofa,  and  invited  him  with  dancing  eyes 
to  say  some  more  of  those  things.  But 
Mrs.  Meredith  took  the  word. 

“We  only  got  in  this  morning.  That 
is,  the  steamer  arrived  too  late  last  night 
for  us  to  come  ashore,  and  we  drove  to 
the  hotel  before  breakfast.  You  must  be 
rather  surprised  to  find  us  in  such  a 
place.” 

“Not  at  all;  I’m  here  myself,”  said 
Olney. 

“ Oh !”  Miss  Aldgate  laughed. 

“ I don’t  assume,”  he  added,  “ that  you 
came  here  for  cheapness,  as  I did.  At 
the  hotels  on  the  European  plan,  as  they 
call  it,  they  charge  you  as  much  for  a 
room  as  they  do  for  room  and  board  to- 
gether here.” 

“ Everything  is  very  expensi ve,”  sighed 
Mrs. Meredith.  “ We  paid  five  dollars  for 
our  carriage  from  the  ship;  and  I believe 
it’s  nothing  to  what  it  is  in  New  York. 
But  it’s  a great  while  since  I’ve  been  in 
Boston,  and  I told  them  to  bring  me  here 
because  I’d  heard  it  was  an  old-fashioned, 
quiet  place.  I felt  the  need  of  rest,  but  it 
seems  very  noisy.  It  was  very  smooth 
all  the  way  over;  but  I was  excited,  and 
I slept  badly.  The  last  two  or  three 
nights  I’ve  scarcely  slept  at  all.” 

“Hmm!”  said  the  doctor,  feeling  him- 
self launched  upon  the  case. 
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Miss  Aldgate  rose. 

“ My  dear,”  said  her  aunt,  “ I wish  you 
would  look  up  the  prescription  the  ship’s 
doctor  gave  me.  I was  thinking  of  send- 
ing out  to  have  it  made  up,  but  I shouldn’t 
wish  to  try  it  now  unless  Dr.  Olney  ap- 
proves.” . 

Olney  profited  by  Miss  Aldgate’s  ab- 
sence to  feel  Mrs.  Meredith’s  pulse  and 
look  at  her  tongue.  He  asked  her  a few 
formal  questions.  He  was  a little  sur- 
prised to  find  her  so  much  better  than  she 
looked. 

“You  seem  a little  upset,  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith,” he  said.  “You  may  be  suffering 
from  suppressed  seasickness,  but  I don’t 
think  it’s  anything  worse.”  He  tried  to 
treat  the  affair  lightly,  and  he  added : “I 
don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  be  on  good 
terras  with  sleep.  You  know  Tito  slept 
very  well,  even  with  a bad  conscience.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  would  not  smile  with 
him  at  the  recurrence  to  their  last  conver- 
sation. She  sighed,  and  gave  him  a look 
of  tragical  appeal.  “I  sometimes  think 
he  had  an  enviable  character.” 

“Or  temperament,”  Olney  suggested. 
“There  doesn’t  seem  to  have  been  much 
question  of  character.  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly well  constituted  for  getting  on  in  a 
world  where  there  was  no  moral  law — if 
he  could  have  found  such  a world.” 

“Then  you  do  believe  there  is  such  a 
law  in  this  world  ?”  Mrs.  Meredith  de- 
manded, with  an  intensity  that  did  not 
flatter  Olney  he  had  been  light  to  good 
purpose. 

He  could  not  help-  smiling  at  his  fail- 
ure. “I  would  rather  not  say  till  you  had 
got  a night’s  rest.” 

“ No,  no,”  she  persisted.  “ Do  you  be- 
lieve that  any  one  can  rightfully  live  a 
lie?  Do  you  believe  that  Tito  was  ever 
really  at  rest  when  he  thought  of  what  he 
was  concealing  ?” 

“He  seems  to  have  been  pretty  com- 
fortable, except  when  Romola  got  at  him 
with  her  moral  nature.” 

“Ah,  don’t  laugh!”  said  Mrs.  Meredith. 
“ It  isn’t  a thing  to  laugh  at.” 

Miss  Aldgate  came  in,  with  a scrap  of 
paper  fluttering  from  her  slim  hand,  and 
showing  her  pretty  teeth  in  a smile  so 
free  of  all  ethical  question  that  Olney 
swiftly  conjectured  an  anxiety  of  Mrs. 
Meredith  concerning  a nature  so  appar- 
ently free  of  all  personal  responsibility 
as  the  young  girl  looked  at  that  moment. 
He  was  aware  of  innocently  rejoicing  in 
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this  sense  of  her,  which  came  from  the 
goodness  and  sweetness  which  she  looked 
as  much  as  the  irresponsibility.  It  might 
be  that  Mrs.  Meredith  had  lost  sleep  in 
revolving  the  problems  of  Miss  Aldgate’s 
character,  and  the  chances  of  her  being 
equal  to  the  duties  that  had  left  so  little 
of  Mrs.  Meredith.  If  such  an  aunt  and 
such  a niece  were  formed  to  wear  upon 
each  other,  as  the  ladies  say,  it  was  clear 
that  the  niece  had  worn  the  most.  With 
this  thought  evanescently  in  mind,  Olney 
took  the  prescription  from  her. 

He  read  it  over,  but  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  sense  of  it  had  failed  to  reach  his 
mind  till  Mrs.  Meredith  said, 

“ If  it  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  nar- 
cotics— he  called  it  a sleeping  draught— I 
would  rather  not  take  it.” 

Though  Olney  had  not  been  thinking 
of  the  prescription,  he  now  pretended  that 
he  had.  “It  would  be  rather  a heroic 
dose  for  a first-cabin  passenger,”  he  said; 
“though  it  might  do  for  the  steerage.” 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  a 
prescription  himself.  “There!  I think 
that  ought  to  get  you  a night’s  rest,  Mrs. 
Meredith.” 

“I  suppose  we  can  get  it  made  up?” 
she  said,  irresolutely,  lifting  herself  a lit- 
tle on  one  elbow. 

“I’ll  take  it  out  and  have  it  done  my- 
self,” said  Olney.  “ There’s  an  apotheca- 
ry’s just  under  the  hotel.” 

He  rose,  but  she  said : “I  can’t  let  you 
be  at  that  trouble.  We  can  send.  Will 
you—’’ 

“I  will  ring,  Aunt  Caroline,”  said  Miss 
Aldgate,  and  she  ran  forward  to  press  the 
electric  button  by  the  door. 

The  bell  was  answered  by  the  same 
man  who  came  to  call  the  doctor  to  Afrs. 
Meredith.  Miss  Aldgate  took  the  pre- 
scription, and  rapidly  explained  to  him 
what  she  wanted.  When  she  had  fin- 
ished, he  looked  up  from  the  prescription 
at  Olney  with  a puzzled  face. 

Olney  Smiled  and  Miss  Aldgate  laughed. 

The  man  had  not  understood  at  all. 

“You  know  the  apothecary’s  shop  un- 
der the  hotel  ?”  Olney  began. 

“Yes,  I know  that  forst-rate,  sor.” 

“ Well,  take  that  paper  down  and  give 
it  to  the  apothecary,  and  wait  till  he 
makes  up  the  medicine,  and  then  bring  it 
back  to  us.” 

“ This  paper,  sor  ?” 

“No;  the  medicine.” 

“And  lave  the  paper  wid  um ?” 
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“Yes.  The  apothecary  will  give  you 
the  medicine  and  keep  the  prescription. 
Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sor.” 

“Well?” 

“ Is  the  ’pot’ecary  after  havin’  the  pre- 
scription now,  sor?” 

Olney  took  the  paper  out  of  his  hand 
and  shook  it  at  him.  “This  paper— this 
— is  the  prescription.  Do  you  under- 
stand?” 

“Yes,  sor.” 

“Take  it  to  the  apothecary — ” 

“The  man  under  the  hotel,  sor?” 

“Yes,  the  one  under  the  hotel.  This 
prescription — this  paper— give  it  to  him  ; 
and  he  will  make  up  a medicine, and  give 
it  to  you  in  a bottle;  and  then  you  bring 
it  here.” 

“ The  bottle,  sor?” 

“Yes,  the  bottle  with  the  medicine  in 
it.” 

“ Ahl  right,  sor!  I understand,  sor!” 

The  man  hurried  away  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  Miss  Aldgate  shut  the  door  and 
broke  into  a laugh  at  sight  of  Olney’s 
face,  red  and  heated  with  the  effort  he  had 
been  making. 

Olney  laughed  too.  “ If  the  matter  had 
been  much  simpler,  I never  should  have 
got  it  into  his  head  at  all !” 

* “They  seem  to  have  no  imagination!” 
said  the  girl. 

“Or  too  much,”  suggested  Olney. 
“There  is  something  very  puzzling  to  us 
Teutons  in  the  Celtic  temperament.  We 
don’t  know  where  to  have  an  Irishman. 
We  can  predicate  of  a brother  Teuton 
that  this  will  please  him,  and  that  will 
vex  him,  but  we  can’t  of  an  Irishman. 
You  treat  him  with  the  greatest  rudeness 
and  he  doesn’t  mind  it;  then  you  propose 
to  be  particularly  kind  and  nice,  and  he 
takes  fire  with  the  most  bewildering  of- 
fence.” 

“I  knoio  it,” said  Miss  Aldgate.  “That 
was  the  way  with  all  our  cooks  in  New 
York.  Don’t  you  remember,  aunty?” 

Mrs.  Meredith  made  no  answer,  and 

“We  can’t  call  them  stupid,”  Olney 
went  on.  “I  think  that  as  a general 
thing  the  Irish  are  quicker-witted  than 
we  are.  They're  sympathetic  and  poeti- 
cal far  beyond  us.  But  they  can’t  under- 
stand the  simplest  tiling  from  us.  Per- 
haps they  set  the  high  constructive  facul- 
ties of  the  imagination  at  work,  when 
they  ought  to  use  a little  attention,  and 
mere  common  - sense.  At  any  rate  they 


seem  more  foreign  to  our  intelligence, 
our  way  of  thinking,  than  the  Jews— or 
the  negroes  even.” 

“ Oh,  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that 
about  the  negroes,”  said  Mias  Aldgate. 
“I’m  sure  the  Irish  are  twice  as  stupid 
as  the  colored  people,  and  not  half  as 
sweet!  We  were  having  a dispute  this 
afternoon,”  she  explained,  “about  the 
Irish  waiters  here  and  the  colored  waiters 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  I was  calling  on 
some  friends  we  have  there,”  and  Miss 
Aldgate  flushed  a little  as  she  said  this; 
“or  rather,  they  came  here  to  see  us,  and 
then  I drove  back  with  them  a moment; 
and  it  made  me  quite  homesick  to  come 
away  and  leave  those  black  waiters. 
Don’t  you  think  they're  charming  ? With 
those  soft  voices  and  gentle  manners? 
My  aunt  has  no  patience  with  me;  she 
can’t  bear  to  have  me  look  at  them;  but  I 
never  see  one  of  them  without  loving 
them.  I suppose  it’s  because  they’re  about 
the  first  thing  I can  remember.  I was 
born  in  the  South,  you  know.  Perhaps 
I got  to  having  a sort  of  fellow-feeling 
with  them  from  my  old  black  nurse.  You 
know  the  Italians  say  you  do.” 

She  turned  vividly  toward  Olney,  as  if 
to  refer  the  scientific  point  to  him,  but  he 
put  it  by  with  a laugh. 

“I'm  afraid  I feel  about  them  as  Miss 
Aldgate  does,  Mrs.  Meredith ; and  I hadn’t 
an  old  black  nurse,  either.  I’ve  been 
finding  them  delightful,  wherever  I’ve 
seen  them,  since  I got  back.”  Miss  Aid- 
gate  clapped  her  hands.  “To  be  sure,  I 
haven’t  been  here  long  enough  to  get 
tired  of  them.” 

“ Oh,  I should  never  tire  of  them!” 
said  the  girl. 

“ But  so  far,  certainly,  they  seem  to  me 
the  most  agreeable,  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  social  spectacle.” 

“There,  Aunt  Caroline !” 

“I  must  confess, ’’Olney  went  on,  “that 
it’s  given  me  a distinct  pleasure  whenev- 
er I’ve  met  one  of  them.  They  seem  to 
be  the  only  people  left  who  have  any 
heart  for  life  here;  they  all  look  hopeful 
and  happy,  even  in  the  rejection  from 
their  fellow-men,  which  strikes  me  as  one 
of  the  most  preposterous,  the  most  mon- 
strous things  in  the  world,  now  I’ve  got 
back  to  it  here.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  lay  with  her  hand  shad- 
ing her  eyes  and  half  her  face.  She 
asked,  without  taking  her  hand  away, 
“Would  you  like  to  meet  them  on  terms' 
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of  social  equality  — intermarry  with 
them  ?” 

“Oh,  now,  Aunt  Caroline!1’  Miss  Aid- 
gate  broke  in.  “ Who’s  talking  of  any- 
thing like  that  ?” 

“I  certainly  am  not, ’’said  Olney,  “as 
far  as  the  intermarrying  is  concerned. 
But  short  of  that  I don’t  see  why  one 
shouldn’t  associate  with  them.  There  are 
terms  a good  deal  short  of  the  affection 
we  lavish  on  dogs  and  horses  that  I fancy 
they  might  be  very  glad  of.  We  might 
recognize  them  as  fellow-beings  in  public, 
if  we  don’t  in  private;  but  we  ignore,  if 
we  don’t  repulse  them  at  every  point — 
from  our  business  as  well  as  our  bosoms. 
Yes,  it  strikes  one  as  very  odd  on  getting 
home— very  funny,  very  painful.  You 
would  think  we  might  meet  on  common 
ground,  before  our  common  God — but  we 
don’t.  They  have  their  own  churches, 
and  I suppose  it#would  be  as  surprising  to 
find  one  of  them  at  a white  communion 
table  as  it  would  to  find  one  at  a white 
dinner  party.” 

Olney  said  this  without  the  least  feeling 
about  the  matter,  except  a sense  of  its  gro- 
tesqueness. He  was  himself  an  agnostic, 
but  he  could  be  as  censorious  of  the  Chris- 
tians who  denied  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
as  if  he  had  himself  been  a better  sort.  He 
added : 

“Possibly  the  negroes  would  be  wel- 
come in  a Catholic  church ; the  Catholics 
seem  to  have  kept  the  ideal  of  Christian 
equality  in  their  churches.  If  ever  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  negroes — ” 

“ Oh,  I can’t  imagine  a colored  Catho- 
lic,” said  Miss  Aldgate.  “There  seems 
something  unnatural  in  the  very  idea.” 

“All  the  same,  there  are  a good  many 
of  them.” 

“ In  Boston  ?” 

“No,  not  in  Boston,  I fancy.  But  I’ve 
known  of  two  marriages  here  between 
white  women  and  colored  men,  and  in  both 
cases  the  wives  were  Irish  Catholics.” 

“ Really  ?’’  asked  Miss  Aldgate.  Mrs. 
Meredith  had  taken  no  farther  part  in  the 
conversation ; she  lay  rigidly  quiet  on  her 
sofa,  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes. 
“I  shouldn’t  have  thought  that  Irish — ” 

There  was  a knock  at  the  door,  and 
Miss  Aldgate  sprang  to  open  it,  with  the 
effect  of  being  glad  to  work  off  her  exu- 
berant activity,  in  that  or  any  other  way: 
with  Mrs.  Meredith  so  passive,  and  Olney 
so  acquiescent,  the  discussion  of  the  race 
problem  was  not  half  enough  for  her. 


The  man  was  there,  with  the  bottle 
from  the  apothecary’s,  and  he  and  Miss 
Aldgate  had  a beaming  little  interview. 
He  exulted  in  getting  back  with  the  med- 
icine all  right,  and  she  gratefully  accept- 
ed hi$  high  sense  of  his  offices,  and  repaid 
him  his  outlay,  running  about  the  room, 
and  opening  several  trunks  and  bags  to 
find  her  purse,  and  then  added  something 
for  his  trouble. 

‘ 4 Dear  me !”  she  said,  when  she  got  rid  of 
him,  “ I wish  they  wouldn’t  make  it  quite 
so  clear  that  they  expected  to  be  4 remem- 
bered.’ They’ve  kept  my  memory  on  the 
qui  vive  every  moment  I’ve  been  in  the 
hotel.” 

Olney'  smiled  in  sympathy  as  he  took 
the  bottle  from  her.  “I’ve  found  it  im- 
possible to  forget  the  least  thing  they’ve 
done  for  me,  and  I never  boasted  of  my 
memory.  I was  thinking  at  dinner 
yesterday,  how  much  more  delicate  the 
colored  waiters  used  to  be  in  their  insin- 
uations.” 

“Were  they?  Yes,  I’m  sure  they 
were  !”she  said,  watching  his  examination 
of  the  label  of  the  bottle,  and  his  test  of 
its  contents  from  a touch  of  the  inner  tip 
of  the  cork  on  his  tongue.  “A  spoon? 
I’ve  got  one  here  in  aunty’s  medicine 
chest.  It  would  have  cost  its  weight  in 
silver  to  get  one  from  the  dining-room. 
And  there  happens  to  be  ice- water,  if  you 
have  to  give  it  in  water.  Don't  say  water 
without  ice!” 

“Ice-water  will  do,”  said  Olney.  He 
began  to  drop  the  medicine  from  the  bot- 
tle into  the  spoon,  which  he  then  poured 
into  the  glass  of  water  she  brought  him. 
“I  believe,”  he  said,  stirring  it,  “that  if 
the  negroes  ever  have  their  turn — and  if 
the  meek  are  to  inherit  the  earth  they 
must  come  to  it — we  shall  have  a civiliza- 
tion of  such  sweetness  and  good-will  as 
the  world  has  never  known  yet.  Per- 
haps we  shall  have  to  wait  their  turn  for 
any  real  Christian  civilization.” 

“You  remember  the  black  Madonna 
at  Florence  that  used  to  be  so  popular  ? 
What  Madonna  was  it  ? I suppose  they 
will  revere  her  when  they  get  to  be  all 
Catholics.  Were  you  in  any  of  their 
churches  to-day?  You  were  saying—” 
Miss  Aldgate  put  out  her  hand  for  the 
glass. 

“ No;  I never  was  in  a colored  church 
in  my  life,”  said  Olney.  “I’m  critical, 
not  constructive,  in  my  humanity.  It’s 
easier/’ 
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He  went  himself  with  the  glass  to  Mrs. 
Meredith.  She  seemed  not  to  have  been 
paying  any  attention  to  his  talk  with  her 
niece.  She  lifted  herself  up  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  took  the  glass  from  him. 

44  Shall  I drink  it  all  ?” 

“Yes — you  can  take  all  of  it.” 

She  quaffed  it  at  one  nervous  gulp,  and 
flung  her  head  heavily  down  again.  44 1 
don’t  believe  it  will  make  me  sleep,”  she 
said. 

Olney  smiled.  44  Well,  fortunately, 
this  kind  doesn’t  require  the  co-operation 
of  the  patient.  It  will  make  you  sleep,  I 
think.  You  may  try  keeping  awake,  if 
you  like.” 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  a flash.  44  Is 
it  chloral  ?” 

“No.  it  isn’t  chloral.” 

“Tell  me  the  truth!”  She  laid  a con- 
vulsive clutch  upon  his  wrist,  as  he  sat 
fronting  her  and  curiously  watching  her. 
“I  will  not  let  you  justify  yourself  by 
that  code  of  yours  which  lets  the  doctor 
cheat  his  patient ! If  you  have  been  giving 
me  some  form  of  chloral — ” 

“I  haven’t  been  giving  you  any  form 
of  chloral,”  said  Olney,  beginning  to  smile. 

44  Then  you  are  trying  to  hypnotize  me!” 

Olney  burst  into  a laugh.  “You  cer- 
tainly need  sleep,  Mrs.  Meredith!  I’ll 
look  in  during  the  forenoon  about  the  time 
you  ought  to  wake,  andde-hypnotize  you.” 
He  moved  toward  the  door;  but  before  he 
reached  it  he  stopped  and  said,  seriously: 
44 1 don't  know  of  any  code  that  would 
allow  me  to  cheat  you,  against  your  will. 
I don't  believe  any  doctor  is  justified  in 
doing  that.  Unless  he  has  some  sign, 
some  petition  for  deception,  from  the  pa- 
tient, you  can  depend  upon  it  that  he  finds 
the  truth  the  best  thing.” 

44  It's  the  only  thing — at  all  times— in 
life  and  death!”  cried  Mrs.  Meredith,  per- 
fervidly.  “If  I were  dying,  I should 
wish  to  know  it!” 

44  And  I shouldn't  wish  to  know  it!” 
said  Miss  Aldgate.  “I  think  there  are 
cases  when  the  truth  would  be  cruel — 
positively  wicked ! Don'tvou, Dr. Olney?” 

“Well,”  said  Olney,  preparing  to  es- 
cape through  the  door  which  he  had  set 
open,  44 1 couldn't  honestly  say  that  I 
think  either  of  us  is  in  immediate  danger. 
Good-night!” 

V. 

Olney  did  not  go  to  see  Mrs.  Meredith 
until  noon,  the  next  day.  He  thought 
that  if  she  were  worse,  or  no  better,  she 


would  send  for  him,  and  that  if  she  did 
not  send,  he  might  very  well  delay  seeing 
her.  He  found  her  alone.  Miss  Aldgate, 
she  said,  had  gone  to  drive  with  their 
friends  at  the  Vendome,  and  was  to  lunch 
with  them.  Olney  ignored  her  absence 
as  politely  as  he  could,  and  hoped  Mrs. 
Meredith  has  slept. 

“Yes,  I slept,”  she  said,  with  a kind  of 
suppressed  sigh,  “but  I’m  not  sure  that 
I’m  very  much  better  for  it.” 

“I’m  sure  you  are,”  said  Olney,  with 
resolute  cheerfulness;  and  he  began  to  go 
through  with  the  usual  touching  of  the 
pulse,  and  looking  at  the  tongue,  and  the 
questions  that  accompany  this  business. 

Mrs.  Meredith  broke  abruptly  away 
from  it  all.  “ It’s  useless  for  us  to  go  on  ! 
I’ve  no  doubt  you  can  drug  me  to  sleep 
whenever  you  will.  But  if  I’m  to  wake 
up,  when  I wake,  to  the  trouble  that’s  on 
my  mind,  the  sleep  will  me  no  good.” 

She  looked  wistfully  at  him,  as  if  she 
longed  to  have  him  ask  her  what  the  mat- 
ter was;  but  Olney  did  not  feel  author- 
ized to  do  this.  He  had  known,  almost 
from  the  first  moment  he  met  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, the  night  before,  that  she  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind,  or  believed  so,  and 
that  if  she  could  tell  him  of  her  trouble, 
she  would  probably  need  no  medicine; 
but  he  had  to  proceed,  as  the  physician 
often  must,  upon  the  theory  that  only 
her  body  was  out  of  order,  aud  try  to 
quiet  her  spirit  through  her  nerves,  when 
the  true  way  was  from  the  other  direction. 

It  went  through  his  mind  that  it  might 
be  well  for  the  nervous  specialist  hereafter 
to  combine  the  functions  of  the  priest  and 
the  leech,  especially  in  the  case  of  nervous 
ladies,  and  confess  his  patients'  before  he 
began  to  prescribe  for  them. 

But  he  could  not  help  feeling  glad  that 
things  had  not  come  to  this  millennial  pass; 
for  he  did  not  at  all  wish  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Meredith  had  on  her  mind.  So  much 
impression  of  her  character  had  been  left 
from  their  different  meetings  in  Florence 
that  he  had  already  theorized  her  as  one 
of  those  women,  commoner  amongst  us 
than  any  other  people,  perhaps,  to  whom 
life,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  remains  a 
sealed  book,  and  who  are  always  trying 
to  unlock  its  mysteries  with  the  keys  fur- 
nished them  by  fiction.  They  judge  the 
world  by  the  novels  they  have  read,  and 
their  acquaintance  in  the  flesh  by  char- 
acters in  stories,  instead  of  judging  these 
by  the  real  people  they  have  met,  and 
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more  or  less  lived  with.  Such  women 
get  a tone  of  mind  that  is  very  tiresome 
to  every  one  but  other  women  like  them, 
and  that  is  peculiarly  repulsive  to  such 
men  as  Olney,  or  if  not  repulsive,  then 
very  ridiculous.  In  Mrs.  Meredith’s  case 
he  did  not  so  much  accuse  her  of  wishing 
to  pose  as  a character  with  a problem  to 
work  out;  there  was  nothing  histrionic 
about  the  poor  woman;  but  he  fancied 
her  hopelessly  muddled  as  to  her  plain, 
every-day  obligations  by  a morbid  sym- 
pathy with  the  duty-ridden  creatures  of 
the  novelist’s  brain.  He  remembered 
from  that  first  talk  of  the  winter  before — 
it  had  been  a long  talk,  an  exhaustive 
talk,  covering  many  cases  of  conscience 
in  fiction  besides  that  of  Tito  Malema — 
that  she  had  shown  herself  incapable  of 
sinking  the  sense  of  obligation  in  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  that  she  ap- 
parently conceived  of  what  she  called 
living  up  to  the  truth  as  something  that 
might  be  done  singly;  that  right  affected 
her  as  a body  of  positive  color,  sharply 
distinguished  from  wrong,  and  not  shad- 
ing into  and  out  of  it  by  gradations  of 
tint,  as  we  find  it  doing  in  reality.  Such 
a woman,  he  had  vaguely  reflected,  when 
he  came  to  sum  up  his  impressions,  would 
be  capable  of  an  atrocious  cruelty  in  speak- 
ing or  acting  the  truth,  and  would  con- 
sider herself  an  exemplary  person  for  hav- 
ing done  her  duty  at  any  cost  of  suffer- 
ing  to  herself  and  others.  But  she  would 
exaggerate  as  well  as  idealize,  and  he 
tried  to  find  comfort  now  in  thinking  that 
what  she  had  on  her  mind  was  very  likely 
a thing  of  bulk  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  weight.  Very  likely  it  was  something 
with  reference  to  her  niece;  some  way- 
wardness of  affection  or  ambition  in  the 
girl.  She  might  be  wanting  to  study 
medicine,  or  law,  or  divinity;  perhaps 
she  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage.  More 
probably,  it  was  a question  of  whom  she 
should  marry,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  was 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  far  in 
this  age  of  intense  individualization  a 
girl’s  inclinations  might  be  forced  for  her 
good,  and  how  far  let  go  for  her  evil. 
Such  a problem  would  be  quite  enough  to 
destroy  Mrs.  Meredith’s  peace  if  that  was 
what  she  had  on  her  mind;  and  Olney 
could  not  help  relating  his  conjecture  to 
those  people  at  the  Vendome,  whom  Miss 
Aldgate  had  gone  to  drive  with  and  lunch 
with  to-day,  after  having  been  to  drive 
with  them  yesterday.  Those  people  in 


turn  he  related  to  the  young  clergyman 
she  had  spent  the  evening  in  talking  with 
in  Florence,  when  he  was  himself  only 
partially  engaged  in  exploring  her  aunt’s 
conscience.  He  wondered  whether  Mrs. 
Meredith  favored  or  opposed  the  young 
clergyman,  and  what  was  just  the  form  of 
the  trouble  that  was  on  her  mind,  but  still 
without  the  intention  to  inquire  it  out. 

“Well,  perhaps,”  he  suggested,  half 
jocosely,  “the  trouble  will  disappear  when 
you’ve  had  sleep  enough.” 

“You  know  very  well,”  she  answer- 
ed, “ that  it  won’t— that  what  you  say  is 
simply  impossible.  I remember  some 
things  you  said  that  night  when  we  talk- 
ed so  long  together,  and  I know  that  you 
are  inclined  to  confound  the  moral  and 
the  physical,  as  all  doctors  are.” 

Olney  would  have  liked  to  say,  “I 
wish,  my  dear  lady,  you  wouldn’t  con- 
found the  sane  and  insane  in  the  way 
you  do.”  But  he  silently  submitted,  and 
let  her  go  on. 

“ That  made  me  dislike  you ; but  I can’t 
say  it  made  me  distrust  you.  I think  that 
if  you  had  been  an  untruthful  person  you 
would  have  concealed  your  point  of  view 
from  me.” 

Olney  could  not*say  he  might  not  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  that.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  a sort  of  compassion 
for  the  lofty  superiority  of  a woman  who 
so  obviously  felt  her  dependence  upon 
him,  and  was  arming  herself  in  all  her 
pride  for  her  abasement  before  him.  He 
knew  that  she  was  longing  to  tell  him 
what  was  on  her  mind,  and  would  proba- 
bly not  end  till  she  had  done  it.  He  did 
not  feel  that  he  had  the  right  to  prevent 
her  doing  that,  and  he  smiled  passively  in 
saying,  “ I couldn’t  advise  you  to  trust  me 
too  far.” 

“I  must  trust  some  one  too  far,”  she 
said,  “and  I have  literally  no  one  but 
you.”  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
Olney,  who  knew  very  well  how  easily 
the  tears  come  into  women's  eyes,  was 
broken  up  by  the  sight. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  Meredith,  I should  be 
very  glad  to  be  trusted  even  too  far,  if  I 
could  really  be  of  use  to  you.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  you  can,”  she 
said.  After  a pause  she  added,  abruptly, 
“ Do  you  believe  in  heredity  ?” 

Olney  felt  inclined  to  laugh.  “ Well, 
that’s  rather  a spacious  question,  Mrs. 
Meredith.  What  do  you  mean  by  he- 
redity ?” 
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“You  know!  The  persistence  of  an- 
cestral traits;  the  transmission  of  char- 
acter and  tendency : the  reappearance  of 
types  after  several  generations;  the — ” 

She  stopped,  and  Olney  knew  that  he 
had  got  at  the  body  of  her  anxiety,  though 
she  had  not  yet  revealed  its  very  fea- 
tures. He  determined  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  reassuringly  as  he  could  in  the 
dark.  He  smiled  in  answering,  “He- 
redity is  a good  deal  like  the  germ  the- 
ory. There’s  a large  amount  of  truth  in 
it,  no  doubt;  but  it’s  truth  in  a state  of 
solution,  and  nobody  knows  just  how 
much  of  it  there  is.  Perhaps  we  shall 
never  know.  As  for  those  cases  of  at- 
avism— for  I suppose  that’s  what  you 
mean — ” 

“Yes,  yes!  Atavism!  That  is  the 
word.” 

“They  are  not  so  very  common,  and 
they’re  not  so  very  well  ascertained. 
You  find  them  mentioned  in  the  books, 
but  vaguely,  and  on  a kind  of  hearsay, 
without  the  names  of  persons  and  places; 
it’s  a notion  that  some  writers  rather  like 
to  toy  with ; but  when  you  come  to  boil 
it  down,  as  the  newspapers  say,  there 
isn’t  a great  deal  of  absolute  fact  there. 
Take  the  reversion  t <f  the  inferior  race 
type  in  the  child  of  parents  of  mixed 
blood — say  a white  with  a mulatto  or 
quadroon — ” 

“ Yes!”  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  eager- 
ness. 

“Why,  it’s  very  effective  as  a bit  of 
human  drama.  But  it  must  be  very  rare 
— very  rare  indeed.  You  hear  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  parent  of  mixed 
race  could  not  be  known  from  a white 
person,  and  yet  the  child  reverts  to  the 
negro  type  in  color  and  feature  and  char- 
acter. I should  doubt  it  very  much.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  cried  out  as  if  he  had 
questioned  holy  writ.  “You  should 
doubt  it!  Why  should  you  doubt  it,  Dr. 
Olney?”  Yet  he  perceived  that  for  some 
reason  she  wished  him  to  reaffirm  his 
doubt. 

“Because  the  chances  are  so  enor- 
mously against  it.  The  natural  tendency 
is  all  the  other  way,  to  the  permanent  ef- 
facement  of  the  inferior  type.  The  child 
of  a white  and  an  octoroon  is  a sixteenth 
blood;  and  the  child  of  that  child  and  a 
white  is  a thirty  - second  blood.  The 
chances  of  atavism,  or  reversion  to  the 
black  great-great-great  grandfather  are  so 
remote  that  they  may  be  said  hardly  to 


exist  at  all.  They  are  outside  of  the  prob- 
abilities, and  only  on  the  verge  of  the 
possibilities.  But  it’s  so  thrilling  to  con- 
sider such  a possibility  that  people  like  to 
consider  it.  Fancy  is  as  much  commit- 
ted to  it  as  prejudice  is;  but  it  hasn’t  so 
much  excuse,  for  prejudice  is  mostly  ig- 
norant, and  fancy  is  mostly  educated,  or 
half  - educated.”  Olney  folded  one  leg 
comfortably  across  the  other,  and  went 
on,  with  a musing  smile..  “I’ve  been 
thinking  about  all  this  a good  deal  within 
the  past  two  days*-- or  since  I got  back  to 
Boston.  I’ve  been  more  and  more  struck 
with  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  our  race 
must  absorb  the  colored  race;  and  I be- 
lieve that  it  will  obliterate  not  only  its  col- 
or, but  its  qualities.  The  tame  man,  the 
civilized  man,  is  stronger  than  the  wild 
man;  and  I believe  that  in  those  cases 
within  any  one  race  where  there  are  very 
strong  ancestral  proclivities  on  one  side 
especially  toward  evil,  they  will  die  out  be- 
fore the  good  tendencies  on  the  other  side, 
for  much  the  same  reason,  that  is,  because 
vice  is  savage  and  virtue  is  civilized.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  listened  intently,  but  at 
last,  “I  wish  I could  believe  what  you 
say,”  she  sighed,  heavily.  “But  I don’t 
kuow  that  that  would  relieve  me  of  the 
duty  before  me,”  she  added,  after  a mo- 
ment’s thought.  “Dr.  Olney,  there  is 
something  that  I need  very  much  to 
speak  about  — something  that  must  be 
done— that  my  health  depends  upon — I 
shall  never  get  well  unless — ” 

“If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to  say 
concerning  your  health,  Mrs.  Meredith,” 
he  answered,  seriously,  “ it’s  of  course 
my  duty  to  hear  it.” 

He  sat  prepared  to  listen, but  she  appar- 
ently did  not  know  how  to  begin,  and  af- 
ter several  gasps  she  was  silent.  Then, 

“ No,  I can’t  tell  you !”  she  broke  out. 

He  rose.  “ Are  you  to  be  some  time  in 
Boston  ?”  he  asked,  to  relieve  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  situation. 

“I  don’t  know.  Yes,  I suppose  a week 
or  two.” 

“ If  I can  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way, 

I shall  be  glad  to  have  you  send  for  me.” 

He  turned  to  the  door,  but  as  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  knob  she  called  out:  “No! 
Don’t  go!  Sit  down!  I must  speak! 
You  remember,”  she  hurried  on,  before 
he  could  resume  his  chair,  “a  young  gen- 
tleman who  talked  with  my  niece  that 
night  at  Professor  Garofalo's  — a Mr. 
Bloomingdale  ?” 
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“The  young  minister?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  remember  him  very  well,  though  I 
don't  think  I spoke  with  him.” 

Olney  stared  at  Mrs.  Meredith,  wonder- 
ing what  this  Rev.  Mr.  Bloomingdale  had 
to  do  with  the  matter,  whatever  the  mat- 
ter might  be. 

“It  is  his  mother  and  sisters  that  my 
niece  is  lunching  with,”  she  said,  with*  an 
air  of  explaining.  “He  is  expected  on 
the  next  steamer,  and  then — then  I must 
speak!  It  can’t  go  on,  so.  There  must 
be  a clear  and  perfect  understanding. 
Dr.  Olney,”  she  continued,  with  a glance 
at  his  face,  which  he  felt  growing  more 
and  more  bewildered  under  the  influence 
of  her  words.  “ Mr.  Bloomingdale  is  very 
much  attached  to  my  niece.  He — he  has 
offered  himself;  he  offered  himself  in 
Liverpool ; and  I insisted  that  Rhoda 
should  not  give  him  a decisive  answer 
then — that  she  should  take  time  to  think 
it  over.  I wished  to  gain  time  myself.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Olney,  because  she  seemed 
to  expect  him  to  say  something. 

“I  wished  to  gain  time  and  I wished 
to  gain  strength,  but  I have  lost  both ; and 
the  affair  has  grown  more  difficult  and 
complicated.  Mr.  Bloomingdale’s  family 
are  very  fond  of  Rhoda;  they  are  aware 
of  his  attachment — they  were  in  Florence 
at  the  time  you  were,  and  they  came  home 
without  him  a few  months  ago,  because 
he  wished  to  stay  on  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning her — and  they  are  showing  her  ev- 
ery attention;  and  she  does  not  see  how 
her  being  with  them  complicates  every- 
thing. Of  course  they  flatter  her,  and 
she's  very  headstrong,  like  all  young 
girls,  and  I’m  afraid  she’s  committing 
herself — ” 

“Do  they  live  at  the  Vendome  ?”  Ol- 
ney asked,  with  a certain  distaste  for 
them,  and  he  was  conscious  of  resenting 
their  attentions  to  Miss  Aldgate  as  push- 
ing and  vulgar  under  the  circumstances, 
though  he  had  no  right  to  do  so. 

“ No.  They  are  just  waiting  there  for 
him.  They  are  New  York  State  people— 
the  western  part.  They  are  very  rich ; 
the  mother  is  a widow,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  live  in  Sandusky,  Ohio — I think 
it's  Sandusky — where  Mr.  Bloomingdale 
has  a call.  They  are  kind,  good  peo- 
ple— very  kind;  and  I feel  that  Rhoda  is 
abusing  their  kindness  by  being  so  much 
with  them  before  she  has  positively  ac- 
cepted him;  and  I can’t  let  her  do  that 


until  everything  is  known.  She  refused 
him  when  he  offered  himself  first  in  Flor- 
ence—I’ve  always  thought  she  had  some 
other  fancy — but  at  Liverpool,  where  he 
renewed  his  offer  just  before  we  sailed, 
she  was  inclined  to  accept  him ; I suppose 
her  fancy  had  passed.  As  I say,  I in- 
sisted that  she  should  take  at  least  a week 
to  consider  it,  and  that  he  should  change 
his  passage  from  our  steamer  to  the  next. 
I had  no  idea  of  finding  his  family  in 
Boston,  but  perhaps  in  the  confusion  he 
forgot  to  tell  us.  They  found  our  names 
in  the  passenger  list,  and  they  came  to 
see  us  directly  after  lunch,  yesterday. 
If  the  match  is  broken  off  now,  after — ” 

Mrs.  Meredith  stopped  in  a sort  of  de- 
spair, which  Olney  shared  with  her  as  far 
as  concerned  the  blind  alley  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  had  not  the  least  no- 
tion of  the  way  out,  and  he  could  only 
wait  her  motion. 

“I  don’t  see,”  she  resumed,  “how  my 
niece  can  help  accepting  him  if  she  goes 
on  at  this  rate  with  his  family,  and  I don’t 
know  how  to  stop  her  without  telling  her 
the  worst  at  once.  I’m  afraid  she  has  got 
her  heart  set  on  him.”  Mrs.  Meredith 
paused  again,  and  then  went  on.  “I 
have  shrunk  from  speaking  because  I 
know  that  the  poor  young  man’s  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  Rhoda’s,  is  involved,  and 
the  peace  and  self-respect  of  his  family. 
There  have  been  times  when  I have  al- 
most felt  that  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
the  facts  ever  coming  to  light,  I could  make 
up  my  mind  to  die,  as  I have  lived,  in  a 
lie.  But  now  I know  I cannot;  it  is  my 
duty  to  speak  out;  and  the  marriage 
must  not  take  place  unless  everything  is 
known.  It  will  kill  her.  But  it  must 
be  done!  Those  ancestral  traits,  those 
tendencies,  may  die  out,  but  I can’t  let 
any  one  take  the  risk  of  their  recurrence 
unknowingly.  He  must  know  who  and 
what  she  is  as  fully  as  I do:  her  origin, 
her—” 

Olney  believed  that  he  began  to  under- 
stand. There  was  some  stain  upon  that 
poor  child’s  birth.  She  was  probably  not 
related  to  Mrs.  Meredith  at  all;  she  was 
a foundling;  or  she  was  the  daughter 
of  some  man  or  woman  whose  vices  or 
crimes  might  find  her  out  with  their 
shame  if  not  their  propensity  some  day. 
Whatever  sinister  celebrity  she  was  heir- 
ess to,  or  whatever  ancestral  infamy,  it 
could  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  not 
inquiry, with  Olney;  but  he  imagined  the 
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worst  from  hints  that  Mrs.  Meredith  had 
thrown  out,  and  attributed  her  to  a fami- 
ly of  criminals,  such  as  lias  here  and  there 
found  its  way  into  the  figures  of  the  stat- 
isticians. He  was  not  shocked;  he  was 
interested  by  the  fact;  and  he  did  not  find 
Miss  Aldgate  at  all  less  charming  and 
beautiful  in  the  conclusion  he  jumped 
to  than  he  had  found  her  before.  He 


said  to  himself  that  if  the  case  were  his, 
as  it  was  that  young  minister’s,  there 
could  be  no  question  in  it,  except  the  ques- 
tion of  her  willingness  to  marry  him.  He 
said  this,  from  the  safe  vantage  of  the  dis- 
interested witness,  and  with  the  easy  de- 
cision of  one  who  need  not  act  upon  his 
decision. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SOME  AMERICAN  RIDERS. 


BY  COLONEL  THEODORE 

THE  cowboy  is  in  the  saddle  more  than 
any  man  on  the  Plains.  He  rides  what 
is  well  known  as  the  cowboy’s  saddle,  or 
Brazos  tree.  It  is  adapted  from  the  old 
Spanish  saddle— is,  in  fact,  almost  similar 
— and  differs  sensibly  from  the  Mexican. 
The  line  of  its  seat  from  cantle  to  horn, 
viewed  sidewise,  is  a semicircle;  there  is 
no  flat  place  to  sit  on.  This  shape  gives 
the  cowboy,  seen  from  the  side,  all  but  as 
perpendicular  a seat  in  the  saddle  as  the 
old  knight  in  armor.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  saddles  in  use.  The  Texas  saddle 
has  a much  flatter  seat  than  the  Brazos 
i tree;  the  Cheyenne  saddle  a still  flatter 
x one,  with  a high  cantle  and  a different  cut 
of  pommel  arch  and  bearing;  and  some 
individuals  may  ride  any  peculiar  saddle. 

, But  all  must  have  the  horn  and  high  can- 
tic.  In  no  other  tree  would  the  cowboy 
be  at  home  or  fit  for  service. 

The  cowboy  is  careful  of  his  ponies, 
not  only  from  a horseman’s  motives,  but 
because  he  is  held  to  account  for  them. 
Unlike  the  Indian,  he  rarely  has  a sore- 
backed  nag.  He  often  uses  a gunny-bag 
saddle-cloth  next  the  pony’s  skin — the 
hempen  fibre  of  which  keeps  the  back  cool 
— and  over  this,  for  padding,  his  woollen 
blanket.  In  the  Southwest  he  is  apt  to 
sport  a variegated  saddle-cloth  with  fringed 
edge,  such  as  the  Mexicans  parade;  and  if 
he  can  manage  to  get  hold  of  a Navajo 
blanket,  he  is  fixed.  These  wonderful 
bits  of  handwork,  of  bright  pleasing  col- 
ors, are  worth  from  fifty  dollars  upward, 
never  seem  to  wear  out,  and  are  by  long 
odds  the  best  thing  under  a saddle  which 
exists.  The  Indian  will  give  from  two 
ponies  upward  for  one  of  them,  when  he 
can  buy  a wife  for  one  pony,  and  not  a 
very  good  pony  (or  wife)  at  that.  The 
cowboy's  saddle  is  held  in  place  by  one 
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very  wide  or  two  narrower  hair  cinclias, 
though  the  single  cincha  is  more  a Cali- 
fornian habit.  If  one,  it  is  on  the  Plains 
always  put  a full  hand-breadth  back  of 
what  in  the  East  we  call  the  girth-place. 
The  rear  girth  gets  a purchase  on  the 
back  slope  of  the  ribs. 

The  cowboy’s  bit  is  any  kind  of  a curb 
with  a long  gag.  He  rides  under  all  con- 
ditions with  a loose  rein,  the  bit  ends  of 
which  are  of  chain,  which  clanks  a rhyth- 
mic jingle  to  his  easy  lope.  His  pony  is 
as  surefooted  as  a mountain  goat,  and 
will  safely  scramble  with  his  big  load  up 
a cliff,  or  slide  down  a bank  which  would 
make  our  tenderfoot  hair  stand  on  end. 
The  loose  rein  and  the  sharp  gag  en- 
able the  cowboy  with  the  least  jerk  to 
pull  his  pony  back  on  his  haunches,  for 
the  pony  is  unused  to  a steady  hold.  The 
cowboy  is  not  a three-legged  rider.”  The 
bit  hangs  in  a fancy  trade  bridle,  which  the 
cowboy  ornaments  in  various  fashions  to 
suit  his  own  ideas  of  style.  The  effect  of 
its  use  on  the  pony  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  which  is  made  by  a bit  on  a horse 
suppled  by  school  methods  or  even  bit- 
ted, and  which  has  been  ridden  on  a light 
touch.  The  latter  brings  down  his  head 
to  the  hand,  with  an  arched  neck,  easy 
mouth,  and  a give-and-take  feel  of  the 
hand.  The  pony  at  the  least  intimation 
of  the  bit,  long  before  the  rein  is  taut, 
jerks  up  his  head,  and  must  have  a tough 
mouth  or  an  exceptional  fright  to  make 
him  take  hold  of  you. 

The  most  striking  part  of  the  cowboys 
rig  is  the  chaperajos,  or  huge  leathern 
overalls,  he  is  apt  to  wTear.  These  origi- 
nated in  the  mesquite  or  chaparral  coun- 
try, where  the  cattle  business  had  its  ori- 
gin, and  where  jeans  or  a pair  of  the  best 
cords  will  be  torn  to  shreds  in  a day. 
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When  the  chaperajos  are  seen  out  of  this 
region,  they  have  been  retained  from  force 
of  habit.  This  singular  garment  is  made 
of  cowhide,  weighs  five  or  six  pounds,  and 
used  invariably  to  have  the  edge  cut  into 
a long  fringe,  but  this  ornamentation  has 
begun  to  disappear.  It  boasts  no  seat, 
which  could  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
fit.  On  the  left  leg  of  the  chaperajos  is  a 
pocket  for  cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco, 
matches,  and  small  sundries.  The  cha- 
perajos could  not  comfortably  be  worn 
in  any  other  saddle  than  one  which  gave 
a short,  upright,  4 4 forked- radish  ” seat. 
They  are  too  much  like  trousers  made  of 
stove-pipe. 

At  the  cowboy's  saddle-bow  usually 
hangs  a rawhide  or  hair  or  Mexican  grass 
rope,  from  forty  feet  long  upward,  to  use 
for  every  purpose,  from  roping  cattle  to 
hauling  out  a mired  team ; and  his  rifle,  a 
seventy-three  Winchester,  rests  crosswise 
at  the  horn,  in  a broad  pouch-like  strap, 
which  protects  the  lock  from  injury,  or  is 
slung  under  the  left  leg,  where  it  can  lie 
with  equal  security.  He  boasts  few  riches. 
What  he  has  is  apt  to  be  in  dollars,  or  oc- 
casionally a few  steers.  He  buys  a pair 
of  eighteen-dollar  boots,  a pair  of  fifteen- 
dollar  gloves,  and  the  rest  of  his  rig  and 
dress  is  scarcely  worth  a five-dollar  bill. 

Broncos  with  “manners”  are  like  an- 
gels’ visits.  The  cowboy’s  bronco  is  never 
what  we  should  call  half  broken.  By  the 
time  he  has  been  ridden  enough  to  be  well 
broken  in,  he  is  usually  all  broken  up.  He 
is  a difficult  fellow  to  mount,  being  ridden 
but  once  every  four  or  five  days.  If  he 
were  not  so  small,  one  could  never  mount 
him  without  assistance.  He  will  back 
away,  plunge  forward,  swerve, kick, strike, 
squeal,  rush  full  at  you  with  mouth  wide 
open,  or  perform  a hundred  other  antics 
which  would  compel  us  simple-minded 
park  riders  to  hurry  him  off  to  the  nearest 
auction-room.  He  is,  in  fact,  what  we  are 
wont  to  characterize  as  44 a dangerous 
brute.”  But  the  cowboy  can  always  see 
him  and  go  him  one  better.  He  approach- 
es him  at  the  left  shoulder,  and  gathers  the 
rein  in  his  left  hand.  Not  infrequently 
he  puts  his  hand  over  the  pony's  eye  while 
he  grabs  the  left  stirrup  and  gets  his  foot  in 
it,  following  up  the  bronco's  antics  as  best 
he  may.  Then,  grabbing  the  pommel  with 
the  right  hand  and  the  pony’s  withers 
with  the  left,  and  if  possible  getting  his 
left  elbow  in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  just 
forward  of  the  withers,  nothing  which  the 


pony  can  do  can  keep  him  out  of  the  sad- 
dle. In  fact,  a plunge  which  drags  him 
from  his  feet  will  all  the  more  certainly 
swing  him  to  his  seat.  Then,  after  a se- 
ries of  bucks,  more  or  less  severe,  during 
which  his  spurs  go  time  and  again  into 
the  pony’s  flanks,  the  mastery  is  estab- 
lished where  it  properly  belongs,  and  har- 
mony, such  as  it  is,  reigns  till  the  next 
time  of  mounting. 

The  cowboy  universally  rides  a lope,  as 
do  all  people  who  use  wild  horses.  The 
bronco  has  no  other  gait,  in  fact,  unless  a 
sort  of  fox-trot.  The  cowboy’s  seat  is  un- 
suited  to  an  open  trot.  He  won’t  ride  it 
if  he  can  help  it;  and,  it  may  as  well  be 
confessed,  he  cannot — and  no  one  can — sit 
close  without  pounding  to  the  long  rangy 
trot  of  a big  thorough  bred,  though  it  is 
the  perfection  of  gaits  if  you  rise  to  it. 
We  hear  from  many  that  the  cowboy  can 
do  everything.  Rumors  run  that  some 
of  Buffalo  Bill’s  cowboys  rode  English 
horses  in  their  own  saddles,  and  beat  ev- 
erything to  hounds  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties. Those  who  know  that  country  and 
its  riders  accept  this  statement  cum  grano. 
But  assume  its  truth.  One  often  sees  a 
dare-devil  of  an  English  lad  just  out  of 
college  who  imagines,  because  he  has  once 
or  twice  led  the  field  on  one  of  the  squire’s 
crack  hunters,  that  he  is  the  best  rider  in 
it.  But,  in  truth,  he  is  risking  his  horse’s, 
not  to  count  his  own  neck,  at  every  ob- 
stacle he  clears,  and  pumping  the  last 
ounce  out  of  his  generous  beast,  while 
wiser  and  older  ridel's  close  behind  him 
aresaving  their  horses,  and  bringing  them 
in  fresh  and  able.  It  is  not  riding  a fabu- 
lous distance,  or  at  the  greatest  speed,  or 
with  the  most  conspicuous  daring,  which 
is  the  test,  but  getting  in  at  the  death  with 
the  least  exertion  to  man  and  beast.  The 
highest  proof  of  artistic  horsemanship  is 
to  accomplish  your  task  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  physical  force.  To  keep  the 
horse  in  good  condition  is  among  civilized 
people  a greater  test  than  the  speed  or 
daring  of  the  rider.  So  in  the  great  tests 
of  distance  made  by  Plains  ponies  and 
civilized  horses  one  element  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten.  The  latter  must  be  brought 
in  without  injury;  the  pony  maybe  kill- 
ed by  the  feat.  No  question  whatever  that 
if  the  pony  and  the  thorough  bred,  under 
even  conditions,  be  ridden  until  both  fall 
in  their  tracks,  the  pony  will  be  beaten  in 
speed  and  distance. 

But  the  cowboy  is  unequalled  in  his 
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own  province,  and  this  is  enough  of  fame. 
His  seat  is  astonishing.  It  is  a common 
feat  for  him  to  put  a playing-card  on  the 
saddle,  or  a dollar  piece  under  each  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  or  under  his  knees,  and 
ride  a vigorous  bucker.  Still  he  cannot 
ride  a flat  saddle  until  he  learns  the  trick 
of  it.  And  while  no  cowboy,  without 
serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, would  hold  his  own  with  prac- 
tised riders  there,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  much  sooner  learn  to  ride  across 
country  well  than  even  the  best  of  cross- 
country men  could  vie  with  him  in  con- 
trolling a vicious  bronco,  or,  indeed,  in 
riding  over  the  rough  country  he  is  wont 
to  cover.  It  is  the  universal  experience 
of  the  Plains  that  the  best  English  rider 
fights  shy  of  ground  which  the  cowboy 
will  gallop  over  until  he  “catches  on  to 
it,”  and  confides  in  the  sure  feet  of  his 
little  mount.  Some  men  never  learn  to 
ride;  but  it  stands  to  reason,  cccteris  pa - 
ribus , that  the  man  who  makes  riding 
his  business  will  be  a stouter  horseman 
than  one  to  whom  it  is  a mere  diversion. 

As  a rough  rider  the  cowboy  is  facile 
princeps;  as  a horse-breaker,  he  devotes 
too  little  time  to  his  task,  nor  does  he  go  to 
work  in  the  way  best  calculated  to  produce 
a quiet  nag.  Bronco  busting  is  a distinct 
art.  The  bronco  buster  may  be  a 44  profes- 
sional,” who  has  originally  taken  up  the 
work  to  replenish  his  exchequer,  depleted 
by  whiskey  and  poker,  and  sticks  to  it  for 
lack  of  an  easier  job,  and  because  he  is  at 
low-water  mark;  or  he  may  be  a cow- 
puncher  in  slack  times.  As  a rule,  he 
cannot  stick  it  out  very  long,  for  the  busi- 
ness is  sure  to  end  by  busting  the  buster. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  violent 
form  of  athletics,  and  the  bronco  buster, 
though  he  must  be  strong  and  active,  is 
not,  as  a rule,  in  the  exceptional  condi- 
tion necessary  for  great  feats  of  strength 
and  endurance.  Indeed,  training  would 
scarcely  help  him  much.  Whatever  his 
strength  and  health,  the  bronco  buster  is 
sure  to  get  hurt  sooner  or  later.  He 
works  it  off  and  on  at  ten  dollars  a bron- 
co. All  cowboys  do  more  or  less  break- 
ing, and  some  ranches  always  break  their 
own  ponies,  and  generally  have  better 
ones  for  so  doing. 

The  typical  bronco  buster  should  weigh 
a hundred  and  seventy  or  a hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  Weight  does  the  busi- 
ness when  a light  man  can  accomplish 
nothing,  though  one  of  the  most  success- 


ful bronco  riders  of  whom  the  writer  ever 
heard  was  a long-geared,  lank  Texas  lad, 
who  would  stick  to  his  horse  till  his  head 
would  snap  like  a whip  with  the  buck- 
ing, and  he  himself  lose  consciousness. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  violent 
bucking  to  produce  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  Few  cowboys  but  get  hurt  one 
way  or  another  at  intervals.  There  is  no 
creature  in  the  service  of  man  which  can 
put  his  master  to  such  violent  efforts  in 
his  subjugation  as  the  bronco.  Of  course 
a better  plan  would  be  the  more  gradual 
one  of  civilized  trainers,  but  for  this  there 
is  no  time. 

The  whole  secret  of  44 busting”  (the 
word  is  advisedly  used,  as  picturesquely 
expressive  of  the  process,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  “breaking”)  lies  in  complete- 
ly exhausting  the  bronco  at  the  first  les- 
son; lie  will  never  buck  “for  keeps” 
more  than  once.  Buffalo  Bill’s  ponies 
have  been  allowed  to  throw  their  riders, 
or  the  rider  has  judiciously  slipped  off  at 
the  right  intervals,  thus  impressing  the 
idea  on  the  bronco’s  intelligence  that 
he  can  surely  throw  his  man  if  he  sticks 
long  enough  to  his  bucking.  But  once 
ridden  to  the  verge  of  falling  in  his 
tracks,  the  pony  will  not  do  his  level 
worst  again,  but  content  himself  with 
grunting  and  yelling,  “knocking  his 
teeth  out,”  and  playing  the  devil  gener- 
ally. The  buster  must  be  careful  to  keep 
well  away  from  sheds  and  timber,  and 
have  room  enough  to  cut  a wide  swath. 
He  must  be  able  to  stick  to  his  saddle 
like  a leech,  with  or  without  stirrups.  If, 
indeed,  he  needs  his  stirrups  for  a hold, 
he  is  not  looked  on  as  much  of  a rider; 
and  it  is  a matter  of  pride  with  the  “sure 
enough  ” buster  not  to  rely  on  anything 
but  what  old  horsemen  call  glue.  To 
show  his  contempt  for  the  bronco’s  pow- 
er, he  will  ply  the  quirt  at  every  jump. 

It  is  a fair  fight  and  no  favor  between 
man  and  beast.  But  the  buster  has  been 
there  before,  and  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  about;  the  bronco  is  new  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  though  he  invariably  makes  a 
good  fight,  he  is  sure  to  have  to  give  in. 
Some  ponies  take  more  busting  than  oth- 
ers, and  some  always  buck  more  or  less, 
however  well  broken.  In  fact,  when  the 
punchers  turn  out  of  a cold  morning,  the 
ponies  will  buck  through  the  entire  out- 
fit, and  the  crowd  stands  around  to  see 
each  man  mount,  watch  tl le  fun,  and 
chaff  the  rider. 
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Two  rides  will  usually  bust  a bronco  so 
that  the  average  cow-puncher  can  use 
him,  but  he  would  scarcely  keep  company 
long  with  most  Central  Park  riders.  Two 
men  generally  work  together.  They  en- 
ter the  corral,  where  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
good  bunch  of  ponies;  and  these,  as  if 
guessing  what  is  to  come,  at  once  jump 
away,  and  go  careering  madly  around  the 
enclosure.  One  man  handles  the  rope, 
which  he  trails  along  the  ground  until  he 
selects  his  pony,  and  then,  with  a sudden 
and  dexterous  snap,  drags  it  over  his  head. 
A good  roper  can  cast  twenty-five  feet. 
Then  both  men  seize  hold,  dig  their  heels 
into  the  ground  to  stop  the  pony— knack 
will  enable  even  one  man  to  jerk  him  up, 
if  need  be — and  finally  get  a turn  round 
the  snubbing-post  in  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
ral. There  they  have  the  pony  fast,  and 
they  gradually  work  him  up  to  it.  But 
the  pony  does  not  submit  to  this  vigorous 
coaxing  in  any  amiable  mood.  He  bucks 
and  plunges, kicksand  squeals, and  charges 
straight  at  his  tormentors,  who  have  to  play 
a regular  game  of  hide-and-seek  behind  the 
snubbing-post  to  save  them  from  broken 
bones.  Finally  the  men  get  the  winded 
pony  snubbed  up  close  to  the  post,  where 
one  can  hold  him  while  the  other  gets  be- 
hind him  and  catches  another  rope  on  a 
forward  foot.  Then,  as  the  pony  starts,  he 
yanks  the  foot  back,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  down  goes  the  pony.  But  not  al- 
ways. Some  obstinate  ones  will  sink  on 
the  other  knee,  and  with  the  nose  on  the 
ground  still  have  four  points  to  stand  on. 
But  by-and-by  down  he  must;  the  snub- 
bing-rope  is  made  fast,  the  saddle  is  fitted 
on  taut  bien  qae  mal , the  cincha  worked 
under,  and  the  whole  made  fast.  Some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  get  a bit  in  the  pony’s 
mouth,  and  they  put  on  ahackamore,  which 
is  a halter-like  rope  arrangement,  a sort 
of  Rarey  hitch, with  an  extra  twist  round 
his  jaw,  instead.  Then  the  second  rope  is 
loosed  and  the  pony  is  let  up,  still  held  by 
the  snubbing-post  rope.  This  is  gradual- 
ly loosened  so  as  to  let  the  pony  have  a 
little  fun  all  to  himself,  which  lie  is  sure 
to  do,  bucking  round  in  a pretty  lively 
fashion  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  to  rid  himself  of  the  saddle,  despite 
the  choking  of  the  rope.  This  takes  the 
feather-edge  off  him,  and  he  will  end  up 
his  play  covered  with  foam  and  quite  a 
bit  tired.  Some  extra  vigorous  busters 
ride  the  pony  right  off,  but  the  more  judi- 
cious prefer  to  let  him  tire  himself  out 


first.  When  this  is  done,  the  pony  is  grad- 
ually worked  out  on  the  prairie,  and  may 
perhaps  have  to  be  thrown  again  to  cinch 
him  up  and  get  ready  for  the  ride.  To 
keep  him  down  while  the  rider  gets  ready, 
the  other  man  sits  on  his  head,  and  the 
rider  puts  aside  his  six-shooter  and  hat 
and  coat  and  everything  superfluous,  but 
keeps  his  spurs  and  quirt.  Then  he  seizes 
the  saddle  and  gets  his  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
the  pony  is  gradually  unwound,  and  the 
instant  he  reaches  his  feet  the  buster  is  in 
the  saddle.  It  is  incredible  how  active 
these  men  can  be.  Then  the  real  fun  be- 
gins, and  the  rider  and  pony  go  at  it  in 
earnest.  The  other  man  sometimes  goes 
along  on  another  horse,  with  a rope  to 
catch  the  pony  if  things  work  wrong;  but 
he  is  a wall-flower,  and  takes  no  part  in 
the  dancing.  It  is  pretty  rough  sport. 
The  pony  may  be  a running  bucker,  or 
may  stand  stock-still  ^a.nd  buck  in  place  at 
unexpected  intervals;  he  may  buck  over 
a bank;  he  may  buck  and  pitch  a somer- 
sault forward;  he  may  rear  and  fall  over 
backward.  The  rider  wants  both  to  stick 
to  his  pony  and  be  ready  to  vault  off  in 
short  measure  if  essential.  He  uses  all 
the  legs  nature  has  given  him,  stirrup  or 
no  stirrup,  and  lashes  his  pony  at  every 
rise  with  all  his  might.  The  suaviter  in 
modo  is  absolutely  sunk  in  the  fortiter  in 
re.  When  the  pony  rises,  the  trick  is  to 
get  away  from  the  cantle,  and  the  heavy 
buster  has  a fashion  when  the  pony  comes 
down  of  settling  himself  in  his  seat  with 
a hard  jolt  and  an  44  Ugh  1”  a thing  which 
soon  tires  out  the  little  fellow,  which 
weighs  barely  four  times  as  much  as  the 
man,  and  is  working  a dozen  times  as  hard. 
One  way  or  other  the  pony  will  keep  his 
resistance  up  for  a certain  length  of  time, 
according  to  disposition;  but  in  a couple 
of  hours  he  will  be  ridden  down.  Unless 
lie  gets  his  rider  into  a snarl,  and  thus 
earns  a let  up,  lie  will  be  so  played  out 
that  he  will  go  along  pretty  quietly,  with 
but  slight  attacks  of  his  bucking  fever. 

He  has  found  his  master, and  he  knows  it. 
One  more  ride  will  be  the  final  polish  of 
his  primary-schooling.  The  kindergar- 
tening  has  been  omitted.  The  second 
ride  will  be  a repetition  of  the  first  ill  a 
slightly  modified  and  less  dangerous  form. 
After  this  the  pony  is  considered  14 busted”; 
but  his  grammar-schooling  he  gets  from 
the  cowboy’s  use.  He  never  reaches  the 
high  or  normal  school,  let  alone  the  col- 
lege; but  he  has  a knack  of  educating 
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himself,  and  the  amount  of  information 
and  skill  he  will  pick  up  of  his  own  ac- 
cord at  cow-punching  is  wonderful.  He 
of  course  is  taught  to  guide  by  the  neck, 
and  lie  twists  and  turns  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  with  extraordinary  in- 
telligence and  quickness;  but  a good  deal 
of  what  lie  does  is  not  so  much  taught  by 
an  educational  process  as  picked  up  by 
repetition  of  the  same  work,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  only  way  a horse  ever  learns. 

The  cowboy  will  stay  in  the  saddle  an 
almost  unheard-of  period, often  forty-eight 
hours  at  a time  when  holding  big  bunches 
of  cattle.  He  is  up  by  daylight  and  works 
till  dark,  and  then  well  on  into  the  night 
or  all  night  long  by  turns.  He  is  faithful 
and  untiring,  and  wedded  to  his  master  s 
interests.  Much  of  the  vice  attributed  to 
the  cowboy  must  be  laid  to  the  score  of 
the  “ bad  man  ” of  the  Plains,  a class  which 
used  to  exist  in  great  numbers,  but  has 
been  for  the  most  part  hunted  down  and 
driven  out  by  tile  ranchmen,  who  were 
the  greatest  sufferers.  The  cowboy  is  no 
saint,  but  he  is  a manly  fellow,  and  aver- 
ages quite  as  well  as  the  farmer  or  me- 
chanic; the  stranger  who  has  been  cast  on 
his  hospitality,  and  has  accepted  it  as  ten- 
dered, would  say  much  higher. 

The  cowboy  rides  with  the  easy  balance 
bred  of  constant  habit,  swaying  about  in 
the  saddle  much  like  a drunken  man,  but 
with  a graceful  method  in  his  reeling. 
He  does  not,  however,  ride  all  over  his 
horse,  like  the  Indian  on  his  pad  or  bare- 
back.  When  he  ropes  a steer  or  a pony, 
he  gets  well  over  on  the  nigh  side,  and 
throws  his  weight  against  the  strain,  rest- 
ing the  back  of  the  right  thigh  in  the 
saddle.  He  can  perform  all  the  tricks  of 
the  Indian,  and  much  of  his  fun  as  well 
as  his  work  is  astride  his  ponies.  On 
foot  he  reminds  one  of  Jack  ashore,  partly 
from  the  stiffness  of  his  chaperajos;  but 
with  his  loose  garments,  his  bright  ker- 
chief, and  his  jingling  spurs,  he  is  a most 
picturesque  fellow,  in  perfect  keeping  with 
his  surroundings. 

The  best  cowboys  are  usually  bred  to 
the  business,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  learn.  The  Southwest  yields 
the  best  supply.  They  are  apt  to  claim 
kinship  with  the  South  rather  than  the 
Hast.  The  word  “ round-up  ” originated 
in  the  southern  Alleglianies,  “ corral in 
Mexico.  The  cattle  business  is  of  Mexi- 
can origin,  and  the  dress  and  method  of 
riding  are  unquestionably  of  Spanish  de- 


scent. But,  as  in  every  other  business, 
there  are  men  from  every  section  who 
succeed,  and  vastly  more  who  fail. 

The  American  cowboy  has  a Mexican 
cousin,  the  vaquero,  who  does  cow-punch- 
ing in  Chihuahua,  and  raises  horses  for 
the  Mexican  cavalry  and  an  occasional 
shipment  across  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
vaquero  is  generally  a peon,  and  as  lazy, 
shiftless,  and  unreliable  a vagabond  as  all 
men  held  to  involuntary  servitude  are 
wont  to  be.  He  is  essentially  a low-down 
fellow  in  his  habits  and  instinct.  Any- 
thing is  grub  to  him  which  is  not  poison, 
and  he  will  thrive  on  offal  which  no  hu- 
man being  except  a starving  savage  will 
touch. 

In  his  ways  the  vaquero  is  a sort  of  tin- 
sel imitation  of  a Mexican  gentleman,  and 
very  cheap  tinsel  at  that.  Our  cowboy 
is  independent,  and  quite  sufficient  unto 
himself.  Everything  not  cowboy  is  ten- 
derfoot, cumbering  the  ground,  aud  of  no 
use  in  the  world  s economy  except  as  a 
consumer  of  beef.  He  has  as  long  an  ar- 
ray of  manly  qualities  as  any  fellow  liv- 
ing, and,  despite  many  rough-and-tumble 
traits,  compels  our  honest  admiration. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  percentage  of  Amer- 
ican cowboys  who  are  not  pretty  decent 
fellows  is  small.  One  cannot  claim  so 
much  for  the  vaquero  in  question,  though 
the  term  vaquero  covers  a great  territory 
and  class,  and  applies  to  the  just  and  un- 
just alike. 

Our  Chihuahua  vaquero  wears  white 
cotton  clothes,  and  goat-skin  chaperajos 
with  the  hair  left  on,  naked  feet,  and 
liuarachos,  or  sandals,  and  big  jingling 
spurs.  A gourd,  lashed  to  his  cantle,  does 
the  duty  of  canteen.  He  rides  the  Mexican 
tree,  and  his  saddle  is  loaded  down  with 
an  abundance  of  cheap  plunder.  His  seat 
is  the  same  as  the  Mexican  gentleman's — 
forked,  with  toes  stuck  far  out  to  the  front, 
and  balancing  in  the  saddle.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a famous  rider,  and  is  a very 
good  one.  He  breaks  his  own  ponies, 
which  sufficiently  proves  his  case.  He 
likes  to  show  off,  in  the  true  style  of  the 
Romance  nations  and  their  offshoots,  and 
will  often  ride  a half-busted  bronco  with 
his  feet  stuck  out  parade  fashion,  much 
as  a Yankee  boy  would  carry  a chip  on 
his  shoulder.  But  in  breaking  in  his 
pony  he  grips  with  thigh  and  knee  and 
calf,  and  heels  besides,  as  any  rider  per- 
force must. 

The  Mexican  cow-ponies  are  proverbial- 
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ly  tough  and  serviceable.  But  the  va- 
quero  has  to  turn  in  most  of  his  good- 
sized  ponies,  and  is  apt  to  be  seen  on  a 
rackabones  of  undersized  or  old  stock,  or 
on  a mare  with  a colt  at  foot.  His  gait 
is  the  lope,  with  an  occasional  fox -trot, 
and  he  uses  his  quirt  as  constantly  as  an 
Indian.  No  savage  can  be  more  cruel  to 
his  pony  than  a vaquero,  or  pay  less  heed 
to  his  welfare.  Averaging  the  vaquero 
of  northern  Mexico,  one  American  cow- 
boy is  worth  half  a dozen  of  him  to  work; 
and,  though  he  is  used  to  Apache  raids, 
worth  more  than  a gross  of  him  to  fight. 
In  view  of  the  origin  of  both  these  cow- 
punchers,  this  is  not  a singular  fact. 

The  prototype  of  the  vaquero,  the  Mex- 
ican gentleman,  is  a rider  of  quite  an- 
other quality.  No  city  man  ever  ac- 
quires the  second- nature  seat  on  a horse 
which  one  can  boast  who  spends  all  the 
working  hours  of  the  day,  and  at  times 
most  of  his  nights,  in  the  saddle.  He  may 
be  a better  horseman ; he  may  have  a bet- 
ter style,  actually  or  according  to  local 
notions  or  traditions;  he  may  be  able  to 
ride  on  the  road,  or  do  some  one  special 
thing,  such  as  riding  to  hounds,  or  play- 
ing polo,  or  tilting,  exceedingly  well ; but, 
for  all  that,  a chair  is  more  natural  to 
him  than  a saddle;  and  to  ask  him  to 
ride  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  which  a 
cowboy  does  every  day,  and  will  double 
up  with  a smile,  is  to  ask  him  to  work  to 
the  point  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Horsemanship  is  a broader  term  than 
mere  riding.  It,  of  necessity,  comprises 
the  latter  to  a certain  extent.  A good 
horseman  must  be  a good  rider,  though 
he  may  not  be  a perfect  one,  from  age  or 
disability.  But  the  best  rider  may  be  a 
very  poor  horseman.  The  best  wild  rider 
never  spares  his  horse.  A good  horse- 
man's first  thought  is  for  his  beast.  But 
the  horseman  may  by  no  means  be  able  to 
equal  the  rider's  feats  of  daring,  endur- 
ance, skill,  or  agility.  In  short,  we  city 
folks,  compared  to  the  saddle-bred  man 
whose  life  work  is  astride  a horse,  are  and 
remain  tenderfoots. 

Now  the  Mexican  gentleman,  like  most 
Southern  men,  is  a good  rider  within  his 
limits.  He  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, wiio,  with  his  reductio  ad  sim- 
plicitatem  of  everything,  has  stripped  the 
beauties  of  equestrianism  to  the  bone. 
With  his  tweed  suits  and  his  brusque  man- 
ners, with  his  disregard  of  everything 
which  lends  a touch  of  charm  to  daily  life, 
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he  has  driven  out  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful and  more  that  is  gallant  in  social  and 
equestrian  pleasures  alike.  With  lace  ruf- 
fles and  buckled  shoes  have  quite  disap- 
peared not  only  the  beauties  of  equitation, 
but  the  graceful  outward  courtesies  to  the 
other  sex;  and  the  place  of  the  latter  has 
not  been  filled  by  the  acknowledgment 
conveyed  in  the  cavalier  manner  now  in 
vogue  that  women  have  grown  in  wisdom 
to  the  point  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
Women  are  glad,  no  doubt,  of  some  eman- 
cipation, but  does  she  whom  we  love  and 
admire  as  the  real  woman  of  to-day  want 
to  be  left  to  her  own  resources  any  more 
than  did  her  grandmother?  Has  she  tired 
of  the  willing  ministrations  of  the  other 
sex?  We  have  by  no  means  lost  our  heart 
courtesies,  but  whither  has  the  old-fash- 
ioned polish  taken  its  flight?  f We  are  in- 
debted for  much  to  the  Old  Country;  do 
not  let  us  borrow  too  largely.  Despite 
our  ante  bellum  accusation  that  the  South 
affiliated  with  the  British  aristocracy,  the 
Southron  has  retained  his  gallantry  to 
women,  as  we  of  the  Eastern  States,  to 
our  serious  detriment,  have  not.  The  best 
rule  in  equitation,  as  in  other  arts,  is  first 
the  useful,  then  the  ornamental.  But 
having  the  useful,  by  no  means  let  the  or- 
namental elude  you,  unless  the  twain  be 
incompatible. 

Our  artist  has  drawn  the  typical  rider  on 
the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  the  Rotten  Row 
or  Harlem  Lane  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

In  this  style  ride  both  the  statesman  and 
the  swell,  the  banker  and  (when  he  can 
afford  it)  his  clerk.  And  very  much  so 
rode  the  Englishman  of  half  a century 
ago.  I have  heard  excellent  English 
horsemen  brush  aside  all  reference  to  the 
high-school  of  equitation  as  worthy  only 
of  a snob.  But  there  were  some  very 
decent  “snobs"  in  England  back  in  the 
thirties,  when  celebrated  members  of  both 
Houses,  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  most 
noted  generals — the  very  men,  indeed, 
who  had  beaten  Boney — and  every  one 
pretending  to  be  in  the  social  swim  would  , 
go  prancing  up  and  down  the  Row,  pas- 
saging, piaffing,  traversing,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.  Even  the  M.  F.  H. 
fell  into  the  trick  of  it  in  the  Park.  They 
were  not  called  snobs  then;  the  initial 
letter  was  dropped;  and  when  a Briton 
slurs  at  the  better  education  of  the  horse 
to-day,  he  casts  a stone  at  his  own  ances- 
try over  the  shoulder  of  the  lover  of  the 
high-school. 
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The  first  thing  in  our  Mexican  friend 
which  strikes  us  is  his  horse.  This  is  not 
the  bronco  of  the  Plains.  He  is  evident* 
ly  imported  from  Spain,  or  lately  bred 
from  Spanish  stock,  without  that  long 
struggle  for  existence  which  has  given 
the  pony  his  wonderful  endurance  and 
robbed  him  of  every  mark  of  external 
beauty.  Here  we  revert  to  the  original 
Moorish  type.  The  high  and  long-maned 
crest,  arched  with  pride,  the  full  red  nos- 
tril, large  and  docile  eye,  rounded  barrel, 
high  croup,  tail  set  on  and  carried  to 
match  the  head,  clean  legs,  high  action, 
and  perfect  poise.  How  he  fills  our  artis- 
tic eye ! how  we  dwell  upon  him  ! until  we 
remember  that  performance  comes  first, 
beauty  after,  and  that  the  English  thor- 
ough-bred, which  can  give  a distance  to 
the  best  of  this  exquisite  creature's  family 
and  beat  him  handily,  has  developed  from 
the  same  blood  far  other  lines  than  these; 
or,  indeed,  that  the  meanest  runt  of  a 
Plains  pony,  on  a ride  of  a hundred  miles 
across  the  Bad  Lands,  would  leave  the 
beautiful  animal  dead  in  his  tracks  full 
twoscore  miles  behind! 

The  Mexican  swell  rides  on  a saddle 
worth  a fortune.  It  is  loaded  with  silver 
trimmings,  and  hanging  over  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive serape,  or  Spanish  blanket,  which 
adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole. 
His  queer-shaped  stirrups  are  redolent  of 
the  old  mines.  His  bridle  is  in  like  man- 
ner adorned  with  metal  in  the  shape  of 
half  a dozen  big  silver  plates,  and  to  his 
bit  is  attached  a pair  of  knotted  red-cord 
reins,  which  he  holds  high  up  and  loose. 
He  is  dressed  in  a black  velvet  jacket 
fringed  and  embroidered  with  silver;  and 
a huge  and  expensive  hat,  perched  on  his 
head,  is  tilted  over  one  ear.  His  legs  are 
encased  in  dark  tight-fitting  breeches,  with 
silver  trimming  down  the  side  seams,  but 
cut  so  as,  in  summer  weather,  to  unbutton 
from  the  knee  down  and  flap  aside.  His 
spurs  are  silver,  big  and  heavy  and  cost- 
ly, and  fitted  to  buckle  round  his  high- 
cut  heel.  Under  his  left  leg  is  fastened  a 
broad-bladed  and  beautiful  curved  sword, 
with  a hilt  worthy  a prince  of  the  blood. 

The  seat  of  this  exquisite  is  the  perfect 
pattern  of  a clothes-pin.  Leaning  against 
the  cantle,  he  stretches  his  legs  forward 
and  outward,  with  heels  depressed  in  a 
fashion  which  reminds  one  of  Sydney 
Smith's  saying  that  he  did  not  object  to 
a clergyman  riding,  if  only  he  rode  very 
badly,  and  turned  out  his  toes.  It  is  the 


very  converse  of  riding  close  to  your 
horse.  In  what  it  originates  it  is  hard  to 
guess,  unless  bravado.  The  cowboy,  with 
an  equally  short  seat  and  long  stirrups, 
keeps  his  legs  where  they  belong,  and  if 
his  leg  is  out  of  perpendicular,  it  will  be 
so  to  the  rear. 

The  rack  rarely,  the  canter  all  but  uni- 
versally, is  ridden  by  the  Mexican.  It  is 
only  the  Englishman  and  those  he  has 
taught  who  ride  what  can  be  called  a trot. 
With  all  others  the  trot  is  a mere  jog, 
though  a good  open  trot  is  one  of  the  easi- 
est gaits  for  a horse  to  go.  Luckily,  as 
the  horses  of  the  world  gain  in  breeding 
by  the  use  of  English  stock,  so  the  world 
is  learning  the  English  habit  of  rising. 
When  I was  a school -boy  in  Prussia,  I 
was  fairly  hooted  out  of  rising  to  a trot. 
But  now  you  see  the  Prussian  and  all  oth- 
er Continental  officers  riding  a VAnglatse 
in  full  uniform,  and  one  may  see  a lancer 
or  hussar  trotting  through  the  streets  with 
a handful  of  despatches,  leaning  over  his 
horse's  neck  and  rising  to  the  gait  in  a 
fashion  which  would  have  court-mar- 
tialled  him  in  the  old  ramrod  Anglopho- 
bia days  of  Frederick  William  IV.  For 
all  they  laugh  at  England  for  her  military 
pretensions,  they  adopt  many  good  things 
from  her,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
course  of  cross  country  riding  which  all 
foreign  officers  are  now  required  to  take. 

The  canter  of  the  Mexican  is  the  old 
park  canter,  with  a superabundant  use  of 
the  curb  to  make  the  horse  prance  and 
play  and  show  his  action.  But  we  must 
not  look  down  upon  him.  He  is  doing 
nothing  more  than  the  men  who  used  to 
go  titupping  down  Rotten  Row  every  fine 
afternoon  of  fifty  years  ago;  and  he  may 
be  a better  rider  than  he  looks. 

This  trot  and  canter  controversy  is  not 
yet  settled.  The  Englishman  claims  that 
liis  horse  can  go  seven  miles  on  a trot  for 
six  on  a canter.  Our  cavalry  otficers  on 
the  Plains  have  arrived  at  a similar  con- 
clusion, and  all  long  marches  are  made  at 
alternate  walk  and  trot,  or  walk  alone. 
Most  cavalry  does  this.  But  you  cannot 
make  a Southerner  or  a Plainsman  adopt 
this  theory.  The  Southern  horse  goes  his 
so-called  artificial  gaits,  or  canters:  you 
cannot  give  away  a trotter  for  the  saddle. 
The  bronco  canters  all  but  exclusively. 
The  matter  seems  to  depend  on  inbred 
habit,  and  comparative  statistics  on  the 
subject,  however  interesting,  could  scarce- 
ly be  made  accurate. 
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IN  a novel  written  in  the  last  decade  but 
one  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  an 
Australian  lady  in  collaboration  with  a 
member  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters stops  another  44  to  ask  for  the  expla- 
nation of  this  or  that  Australian  phrase,” 
wondering  whether  “it  would  be  better 
to  give  the  English  meaning  of  each  word 
after  the  word  itself,  and  to  keep  on  re- 
peating it  all  through,  or  would  it  do  to 
put  a foot-note  once  for  all,  or  how  would 
it  do  to  have  a little  glossary  at  the  end?” 
As  it  happens,  oddly  enough,  the  authors 
of  The  Ladies'  Gallery  have  not  them- 
selves done  any  one  of  these  things;  and 
therefore,  if  we  chance  to  read  their  fiction, 
we  are  left  to  grope  for  ourselves  when  in 
the  first  two  chapters  we  are  told  of  “ the 
wild  howling  of  the  dingoes  in  the  scrub,” 
and  when  we  learn  that  the  hero  had 
“eaten  his  evening  meal — damper  and  a 
hard  junk  of  wallabi  flesh” — while  “his 
billy  of  tea  was  warming.”  Then  we  are 
informed  that  “he  had  arranged  a bed 
with  his  blankets,  his  swag  for  a pillow,” 
and  that  he  wished  for  a good  mate  to 
share  his  watch,  or  even  “a  black  track - 
er  upon  whom  he  could  depend  as  a 
scout.”  We  are  told  also  that  this  hero, 
who  “ was  not  intended  to  grub  along,” 
hears  a call  in  the  night,  and  he  reflects 
“that  a black  fellow  would  not  cou-ee  in 
that  way.”  Later  he  cuts  up  “a  fig  of 
tobacco”;  he  says  “we  can  yam  now”; 
he  speaks  of  “living  on  wild  plums  and 
bandicoot” ; and  he  makes  mention  of  “ a 
certain  newchum”  From  the  context  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  this  last  term  is  the 
Australian  equivalent  of  the  Western  ten - 
derfoot;  but  who  shall  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  damper  and  dingoes , cou-ee  and 
bandicoot  f And  why  have  scrub  and 
billy ) grub  and  fig , taken  on  new  mean- 
ings, as  though  they  had  suffered  a sea- 
change  in  the  long  voyage  around  the 
Cape  or  through  the  canal  ? 

As  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  no  British 
critic  has  raised  a cry  of  alarm  against  the 
coming  degradation  of  the  English  lan- 
guage by  the  invasion  of  Australianisms. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that 
the  necessities  of  a new  civilization  will 
force  the  Australian  to  the  making  of 
many  a new  word  to  define  new  condi- 
tions. As  the  San  Francisco  hoodlum  is 


different  from  the  New  York  loafer , so 
the  Melbourne  larrikin  has  differentiated 
himself  from  the  London  rough , and  in 
due  season  a terra  had  to  be  developed  to 
denote  this  differentiation.  There  are 
also  not  a few  Canadian  phrases  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  curious;  and  the  exiles  in 
India  have  evolved  a vocabulary  of  their 
own  by  a frequent  adoption  of  native 
words,  which  makes  difficult  the  reading 
of  certain  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  earlier 
tales.  To  recall  these  things  is  but  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  same  causes  are  at  work 
in  Canada,  in  India,  and  in  Australia  as 
have  been  acting  in  the  United  States. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  British 
critic  will  show  the  same  intolerance  tow- 
ard the  colonial  and  dependent  Australian 
and  Canadian  that  he  has  been  wont  to 
show  toward  the  independent  American. 
The  controversy,  when  it  comes,  is  one  at 
which  the  American  will  look  on  with 
disinterested  amusement,  remembering 
that  those  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  and 
that  Dean  Alford  omitted  from  the  later 
editions  of  his  dogmatic  discussion  of  the 
Queen's  English  a passage  which  was 
prominent  in  the  first  edition,  issued  in 
1863,  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and 
which  animadverted  on  the  process  of  de- 
terioration that  the  Queen’s  English  had 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 44  Look  at  those  phrases,”  he  cried, 
“which  so  amuse  us  in  their  speech  and 
books,  at  their  reckless  exaggeration  and 
contempt  for  congruity,  and  then  compare 
the  character  and  history  of  the  nation— 
its  blunted  sense  of  moral  obligation  and 
duty  to  man,  its  open  disregard  of  con- 
ventional right  where  aggrandizement  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  I may  now  say,  its 
reckless  and  fruitless  maintenance  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unprincipled  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world.”  Time  can  be  relied 
on  to  quash  an  indictment  against  a na- 
tion, and  we  Americans  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  there  are  to-day  in  England 
any  of  those  who  in  1863  sympathized 
with  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  who  are 
not  now  heartily  ashamed  of  their  attitude 
then. 

Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  consciousness 
of  strength,  which  is  a precious  result  of 
the  war  the  British  clergyman  denounced 
thus  eloquently,  the  last  tie  of  colonial- 
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ism  which  bound  us  to  the  mother  coun- 
try is  broken.  We  know  now  that  the 
mother  tongue  is  a heritage  and  not  a 
loan.  It  is  ours  to  use  as  we  needs  must. 
In  America  there  is  no  necessity  to  plead 
for  the  right  of  the  Americanism  to  exist. 
The  cause  is  won.  No  American  writer 
worth  his  salt  would  think  of  withdraw- 
ing a word  or  of  apologizing  for  a phrase 
because  it  was  not  current  within  sound 
of  Bow  Bells.  The  most  timid  of  Amer- 
ican authoresses  has  no  doubt  as  to  her 
use  of  railroad , conductor , grade , and 
to  switch , despite  her  possible  knowledge 
that  in  British  usage  the  equivalents  of 
these  words  are  railway,  guard , gradient , 
and  to  shunt.  On  the  contrary,  in  fact, 
there  is  visible  now  and  again,  especial- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  most  highly  cultiva- 
ted writers,  an  obvious  delight  in  grasp- 
ing an  indigenous  word  racy  of  the  soil. 
There  is  many  an  American  expression 
of  a pungent  freshness  which  authors, 
weary  of  an  outworn  vocabulary,  seize 
eagerly.  It  may  be  a new  word,  but  it 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tions to  refuse  naturalization  to  a wel- 
come new-comer;  or  it  may  be  a survival 
flourishing  here  in  our  open  fields,  al- 
though long  since  rooted  out  of  the  trim 
island  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  such  case  we  use  it  un- 
hesitatingly to-day  as  our  forefathers  used 
it  in  the  past,  “following/’  as  Lowell  re- 
marks, “the  fashion  of  our  ancestors,  who 
unhappily  could  bring  over  no  English 
better  than  Shakespeare's.” 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  dictionary,  issued  in  1825,  Noah  Web- 
ster declared  that  although  in  America 
“the  body  of  the  language  is  the  same  as 
in  England,  and  it  is  desirable  to  perpet- 
uate that  sameness,  yet  some  differences 
must  exist,”  since  “language  is  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  and  if  the  people  of  one 
country  cannot  preserve  an  identity  of 
ideas”  with  the  people  of  another  coun- 
try, they  are  not  likely  to  retain  an  abso- 
lute identity  of  language;  and  Webster 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  differ- 
ences of  physical  and  political  conditions 
had  already  in  his  day,  only  half  a cen- 
tury after  the  Revolution,  and  when  the 
centre  of  population  was  still  close  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  produced  differences  of 
speech.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  per- 
haps, that  the  British  critic  shall  look  at 
this  Yankee  independence  from  our  point 
of  view.  Professor  Lounsbury  tells  us  in 


his  admirable  biography  that  in  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  time  the  attitude  of  the  English- 
man toward  the  American  “in  the  most 
favorable  cases ....  was  supercilious  and 
patronizing,  an  attitude  which  never  per- 
mits the  nation  criticising  to  under- 
stand the  nation  criticised.”  Things  have 
changed  for  the  better  since  Cooper  was 
almost  alone  in  his  stalwart  American- 
ism, but  the  arrogance  which  General 
Braddock  of  his  Majesty’s  army  showed 
toward  Colonel  Washington  of  the  Vir- 
ginia contingent  survives  here  and  there 
in  Great  Britain,  even  though  another 
dean  sits  in  Dr.  Alford's  stall  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral;  it  prompted  an  English 
novelist  not  long  ago  to  be  offensively 
impertinent  to  an  American  lady  ( Athe - 
nceum , September  1,  1888),  and  it  allowed 
Lord  Wolseley  to  insult  the  memory  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  with  ignorant  praise.  It 
finds  expression  in  a passage  like  the  fol- 
lowing from  a Primer  of  English  Com - 
position , by  Mr.  John  Nichols:  “Ameri- 
canisms, as  ‘Britisher,’  ‘skedaddle,’  and 
the  peculiar  use  of  ‘clever/  ‘calculate/ 
‘guess/  ‘reckon,’  etc.,  with  the  mongrel 
speech  adopted  by  some  humorists,  are 
only  admissible  in  satirical  pictures  of 
American  manners”  (p.  35).  When  we 
read  an  assertion  of  this  sort,  we  are  re- 
duced to  believe  that  it  must  be  the  damp- 
ness of  the  British  climate  which  has  thus 
rusted  the  hinges  of  British  manners. 

Far  more  often  than  we  could  wish 
can  we  hear  the  note  of  lofty  condescen- 
sion in  British  discussion  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  other  races.  When  Englishmen 
are  forced  to  compare  themselves  with 
men  of  any  other  country,  no  doubt  it 
must  be  difficult  for  them  not  to  plume 
themselves  on  their  superior  virtue.  But 
modesty  is  also  a virtue,  and  if  this  were 
more  often  cultivated  in  Great  Britain, 
the  French,  for  example,  would  have 
fewer  occasions  for  making  pointed  re- 
marks about  la  morgue  hritannique . 
Even  the  gentle  Thackeray  — if  the  ex- 
cursus may  be  forgiven — is  not  wholly 
free  from  this  failing.  In  spite  of  his  fa- 
miliarity with  French  life  and  French 
art,  he  could  not  quite  divest  himself  of 
his  British  pride,  and  of  the  intolerance 
which  accompanies  it,  and  therefore  we 
find  him  recording  that  M.  de  Florae  con- 
fided gayly  to  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  the 
reason  why  lie  preferred  the  coffee  at  the 
hotel  to  the  coffee  at  the  great  cafe  “ with 
a duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestds ! pro- 
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nounced  in  the  true  French  manner  ” 
( Newcomes , chapter  xxviii.).  But  how 
should  a Frenchman  pronounce  Latin? 
— like  an  Englishman,  perhaps?  When 
even  the  kindly  Thackeray  is  capable  of  a 
sneering  insularity  of  this  sort,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  feeling  of  the  French 
toward  the  British  is  well  expressed  in  the 
final  line  of  the  quatrain  inscribed  over 
the  gate  at  Compiegne  through  which 
Joan  Dare  went  to  her  capture: 

M Tous  ceux<l&  d’Albion  n’ont  faict  le  bien  jamais !” 

And  we  are  reminded  of  the  English  lady 
who  was  taken  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson's  per- 
formance of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  who 
liked  it  very  much  indeed,  but  thought  it 
such  a pity  that  the  actor  had  so  strong 
an  American  accent ! 

44  Ignorance  of  his  neighbor  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  typical  John  Bull,”  says  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  who  also  declares  that 
“the  Englishman  sits  apart  bursting  with 
pride  and  ignorance.”  What  a Scot  has 
written  a Yankee  may  quote.  And  the 
quotation  has  pertinence  here  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  last  century  the  Eng- 
lish were  just  as  keen  against  Scotticisms 
and  Hibernicisms,  and  just  as  bitter,  as 
they  have  been  ifi  this  century  against 
Americanisms,  and  as  they  may  be  in  the 
next  against  Australianisms.  Macaulay 
asserted  that  there  were  in  “Marmion” 
and  in  “Waverley”  “Scotticisms  at  which 
a London  apprentice  would  laugh” ; and 
there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  English  news- 
papers now  and  again  petty  attacks  on 
the  style  and  vocabulary  of  American  au- 
thors of  distinction,  which  it  is  perhaps 
charitable  to  credit  to  London  appren- 
tices. One  of  these  it  wTas  no  doubt  who 
began  a review  of  Mr.  Brownell's  subtle 
and  profound  study  of  French  Traits 
with  the  statement  that  “the  language 
most  depressing  to  the  educated  English- 
man is  the  language  of  the  cultured 
American.”  Probably  the  small  sword 
will  always  be  exasperating  to  those  who 
cling  to  the  boxing-glove. 

When  a London  apprentice  laughs  at 
the  Scotticisms  of  the  North  Briton,  and 
when  the  London  Athenceum  is  depressed 
by  the  language  of  cultured  Americans, 
there  is  to  be  discovered  behind  the  laugh 
and  the  scoff  an  assumption  that  any  de- 
parture from  the  usage  which  obtains  in 
London  is  most  deplorable.  The  laugh 
and  the  scoff  are  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  belief 


that  the  Londoner  is  the  sole  guardian 
and  trustee  of  the  English  language.  But 
this  is  a belief  for  which  there  is  no  foun- 
dation whatever.  The  English  language 
is  not  bankrupt  that  it  needs  to  have  a re- 
ceiver appointed;  it  is  quite  capable  of  ’ 
minding  its  own  business  without  the  care 
of  a committee  of  Englishmen.  If  indeed 
a guardian  were  necessary,  what  English- 
man would  it  be  who  would  best  preserve 
our  pure  English — the  shepherd  of  Dor- 
set or  the  miner  of  Northumberland,  the 
Yorkshire  man  or  the  cockney  ? If  it  is 
not  the  London  apprentice  who  is  to  set 
the  standard, but  the  Englishman  of  breed- 
ing, it  is  hard  to  discover  the  ground 
whereon  this  Englishman  can  claim  su- 
periority of  taste  or  knowledge  over  the 
other  educated  men  to  whom  English  is 
the  mother  tongue,  whether  they  were 
born  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  America,  in 
Australia,  India,  or  Canada. 

The  fallacy  of  the  Englishman,  be  he 
London  apprentice  or  contributor  to  the 
Athenceum , is  that  he  erects  a merely  per- 
sonal standard  in  the  use  of  our  language. 
He  compares  the  English  he  finds  in  the 
novels  of  a Scotchman  or  in  the  essays  of 
an  American  with  that  which  he  hears 
about  him  daily  in  London,  animadvert- 
ing upon  every  divergence  from  this  lo- 
cal British  usage  as  a departure  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  which  governs  our 
language.  It  is,  of  course,  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  a parochial  self-satisfaction  un- 
derlies this  utilization  of  personal  experi- 
ence as  the  sole  test  of  linguistic  propri- 
ety ; but  the  procedure  is  amusingly  il- 
logical. 

The  cockney  has  no  monopoly  of  good 
English  if  even  he  has  his  full  portion. 
The  Englishman  in  England  is  but  the  el- 
der brother  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  elsewhere ; 
and  by  no  right  of  primogeniture  does  he 
control  the  language  which  is  our  birth- 
right. Noah  Webster,  in  the  preface  from 
which  quotation  has  already  been  made, 
remarked  that  American  authors  had  a 
tendency  to  write  “the  language  in  its 
genuine  idiom,”  and  he  asserted  that  44  in 
this  respect  Franklin  and  Washington, 
whose  language  is  their  hereditary  mo- 
ther tongue,  unsophisticated  by  modern 
grammar,  present  as  pure  models  of  gen- 
uine English  as  Addison  or  Swift.”  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  English  is  now 
more  vigorously  spoken  or  better  under- 
stood in  London  than  in  New  York  or  in 
Melbourne;  but  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
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student  detects  in  the  ordinary  speech  of 
the  Englishman  many  a lapse  from  the  best 
usage.  This  contaminating  of  the  well 
of  English  undefiled  is  not  to  be  defended 
because  it  is  due  to  Englishmen  who  hap- 
~ pen  to  live  in  England.  A blunder  made 
in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
Briticism,  and  it  is  to  be  avoided  by  those 
who  take  thought  of  their  speech  just  as 
though  the  impropriety  were  a Scotticism 
or  a Hibernicism,  an  Americanism  or  an 
Australianism.  When  a locution  of  the 
London  apprentice  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  language,  there  is 
no  prejudice  in  its  favor  because  it  hap- 
pened to  arise  beside  the  Thames  rather 
than  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  or  by 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Of  Briticisms  there  are  as  many  and  as 
worthy  of  collection  and  collocation  as 
were  the  most  of  the  Americanisms  the 
all-embracing  Bartlett  gathered  into  his 
dictionary.  Indeed,  if  a Scot  or  a Yan- 
kee were  to  prepare  a glossary  of  Briti- 
cisms on  the  ample  scale  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  with  the  same  generous  hos- 
pitality, the  result  would  surprise  no  one 
more  than  the  Englishman.  We  should 
find  in  its  pages  many  a word  and  phrase 
and  turn  of  speech  common  enough  in 
England  and  quite  foreign  to  the  best 
usage  of  those  who  speak  English — Briti- 
cisms as  worthy  of  reproof  as  the  worst 
specimen  of  “the  mongrel  speech  adopted 
by  some  humorists  in  America.”  These 
are  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  written  lan- 
guage than  in  oral  speech,  though  there 
are  Briticisms  a-plenty  in  the  talk  of  the 
Londoner,  from  the  suppression  of  the 
initial  h among  the  masses  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  final  g among  the  classes. 
Of  a truth,  precision  of  speech  is  not  fre- 
quent in  London,  and  not  seldom  the  de- 
livery of  the  Englishman  of  education 
nowadays  may  fairly  be  called  slovenly. 
As  I recall  the  list  of  those  whom  I have 
heard  use  the  English  language  with  min- 
gled ease  and  elegance,  I find  fewer  Eng- 
lishmen than  either  Scotchmen  or  Amer- 
icans. Quinctilian  tells  us  that  an  old 
Athenian  woman  called  the  eloquent  The- 
ophrastus a stranger,  and  declared  “that 
she  had  discovered  him  to  be  a foreigner 
only  from  his  speaking  in  a manner  too 
Attic.”  Something  of  this  ultra-precision 
is  perhaps  to  be  observed  to-day  in  the 
modern  Athens,  be  that  Edinburgh  or 
Boston. 

In  the  ordinary  speech  of  Englishmen 
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there  are  not  a few  vocables  whicii  grate 
on  American  ears.  Sometimes  they  are 
ludicrous,  sometimes  they  are  hideous, 
sometimes  they  seem  to  us  simply  strange. 
Thus  when  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  about 
Tolstoi,  he  told  us  that  Anna  Karenina 
“throws  herself  under  the  wheels  of  a 
goods  train.”  To  us  Americans  this 
sounds  odd,  as  it  is  our  habit  to  call  the 
means  of  self-destruction  chosen  by  the 
Russian  heroine  “a  freight  train.”  But 
it  is  simply  due  to  the  accidental  evolu- 
tion of  railroad  terminology  in  England 
and  in  America  at  the  same  time,  where- 
by the  same  thing  came  to  be  called  by  a 
different  name  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. Neither  term  has  a right  of  way 
as  against  the  other;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  foresee  which  will  get  down 
to  our  great-grandchildren.  In  like  man- 
ner the  keyless  watch  of  Great  Britain  is 
the  stem-winder  of  the  United  States; 
and  here,  again,  there  is  little  to  choose,  as 
both  words  are  logical. 

The  use  of  like  for  as,  not  uncommon 
in  the  Southern  States,  has  there  always 
been  regarded  as  an  indefensible  collo- 
quialism; but  in  England  it  is  heard  in 
the  conversation  of  literary  men  of  high 
standing,  and  now  and  again  it  even  gets 
itself  into  print  in  books  of  good  repute. 

It  will  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the 
sketch  of  Macaulay  which  the  late  Cotter 
Morrison  wrote  for  the  series  of  English 
Men  of  Letters  edited  by  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley.  And  Walter  Bagehot  represents  the 
dwellers  in  old  manor-houses  and  in  ru- 
ral parsonages  asking,  “ Why  can’t  they 
[the  French]  have  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, like  we  have?”  Here  occasion 
serves  to  remark  that  Bagehot’s  own  writ- 
ing is  besprinkled  with  Briticisms;  his 
style  is  slouchy  beyond  belief;  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  a Frenchman  or  an 
American  capable  of  thinking  as  clearly 
and  as  cogently  as  Bagehot,  and  willing 
to  write  as  carelessly. 

To  be  noted  also  is  the  British  habit  of 
saying  “very  pleased,”  when  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  language  and  the  best  Amer- 
ican usage  alike  require  one  to  say  “ very 
much  pleased.”  Equally  noteworthy  is 
the  misuse  of  without  for  unless , con- 
demned in  America  as  a vulgarism,  but 
discoverable  in  England  in  the  pages  of 
important  periodical  publications;  forex- 
ample,  in  the  number  of  the  New  Review 
for  August,  1890,  we  find  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,who,  as  a member  of  her  Majesty’s 
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Privy  Council,  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  Queen’s  English,  writing  that  “no- 
thing can  be  brought  before  the  Vestry 
without  the  Vestry  is  duly  summoned.” 
Among  the  political  Briticisms  which  de- 
serve collection  as  well  as  political  Amer- 
icanisms, although  far  less  picturesque, 
are  to  be  recorded  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment when  the  ministry  rather  is  intend- 
ed, and  also  the  habit  of  accepting  these 
nouns  of  multitude  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore of  writing  “the  ministry  are”  and 
“the  government  are”  where  an  Amer- 
ican would  more  naturally  write  “the 
administration  is."  Another  more  recent 
Briticism  is  the  growing  habit  of  drop- 
ping the  article,  and  saying  that  “minis- 
ters are,”  meaning  thereby  that  the  cab- 
inet as  a whole  is  about  to  take  action. 
As  yet  I have  not  seen  “ministers  is,” 
but  even  this  barbaric  locution  bids  fair 
to  be  reached  in  course  of  time.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  terminology  of  poli- 
tics is  independent  in  its  tendencies,  and 
frequently  “breaks  the  slate” of  the  regu- 
lar grammar.  It  was  the  speech-making 
of  an  American  Senator  which  appeared 
to  the  late  Mr.  G.  T.  Lanigan  as  “a  fore- 
taste of  that  grammatical  millennium 
when  the  singular  verb  shall  lie  down 
with  the  plural  noun,  and  a little  con- 
junction shall  lead  them.” 

Perhaps  the  two  most  frequent  Briti- 
cisms and  the  most  obvious  are  the  use  of 
different  to  where  the  American  more  ap- 
propriately and  logically  says  different 
from , and  the  employment  of  directly  and 
its  synonyme  immediately  for  as  soon  as 
in  such  phrases  as  directly  he  arrived,  lie 
did  thus.”  Even  Thackeray,  in  liis  most 
carefully  written  and  most  artistic  novel, 
allowed  Henry  Esmond  to  write  instant- 
ly for  as  soon  as , whereby  he  was  guilty 
also  of  an  anachronism,  as  this  blunder  is  a 
Briticism  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
any  American  author  of  authority.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  in  that  tri- 
umph of  psychologic  insight  Barry  Lyn- 
don, which  also  is  written  in  the  first  per- 
son, we  find  like  for  as,  much  as  though 
it  were  a Hibernicism,  which  we  do  not 
understand  it  to  be. 

I am  informed  and  believe — for  in  mat- 
ters of  language  I prefer  to  testify  on  in- 
formation and  belief  only,  and  not  to 
make  affidavit  of  my  own  knowledge,  ne- 
cessarily circumscribed  by  individual  ex- 
perience— I am  informed  and  believe  that 


an  Englishman  says  lift  where  we  say 
elevator , and  that  he  calls  that  man  an 
agricultural  laborer  whom  an  American 
would  term  a farm  hand.  In  the  one  case 
the  Briticism  is  the  shorter,  and  in  the 
other  the  Americanism.  I am  told  that 
an  Englishman  calls  for  a tin  of  con- 
densed milk,  when  an  American  would 
ask  for  a can,  and  that  an  Englishman 
even  ventures  to  taste  tinned  meat,  which 
we  Americans  would  suspect  to  be  tainted 
by  the  metal,  although  we  have  no  preju- 
dice against  canned  meats.  I understand 
that  an  Englishman  stops  at  a hotel  at 
which  an  American  would  stay.  I have 
been  led  to  believe  that  an  English  woman 
of  fashion  will  go  to  a swagger  f unction, 
at  which  she  will  expect  to  meet  no  end  of 
smart  people,  meaning  thereby  not  clever 
folks,  but  swells.  I have  heal'd  that  an 
Englishman  speaks  of  a wire,  meaning  a 
telegram;  and  I know  that  an  English 
friend  of  mine  in  New  York  received  a 
letter  from  his  sister  in  London,  bidding 
him  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  at  a day's  notice,  and  informing 
him  that  he  might  “have  to  come  over 
on  a wire .”  To  an  American,  going  over 
the  ocean  “on  a wire”  seems  an  unusual 
mode  of  travelling,  and  too  Blondin-like 
to  be  attempted  by  less  expert  acrobats. 

The  point  half-way  between  us  and  our 
adversary  seems  nearer  to  him;  but  this 
is  an  optical  delusion,  just  as  the  jet  of 
water  in  the  centre  of  a fountain  appears 
closer  to  the  other  side  than  to  ours.  So 
it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  on  either  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  to  be  absolutely  impartial 
in  considering  the  speech  of  those  on  the 
other.  An  American  with  a sense  of  the 
poetic  cannot  but  prefer  to  the  imported 
word  autumn  the  native  and  more  logi- 
cal word  fall , which  the  British  have 
strangely  suffered  to  drop  into  disuse. 
An  American  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
cunning  is  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  his 
fair  countrywomen,  and  that  it  is  sadly 
wrenched  from  its  true  significance,  is 
aware  also  that  the  British  are  trying  to 
cramp  our  mother  tongue  by  limiting&ug 
to  a single  offensive  species,  by  giving  to 
bloody  an  ulterior  significance  as  of  semi- 
profan itjT,  and  by  restricting  sick  to  a sin- 
gle form  of  physical  wretchedness,  forget- 
ful that  Peter's  wife's  mother  once  lay 
sick  of  a fever,  and  that  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty's  service  may  even  now  go  home 
on  sick  leave.  The  ordinary  and  broader 
use  of  sick  is  not  as  uncommon  in  Eng- 
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land  as  some  British  critics  affect  to  think. 
I have  heard  an  Englishman  defend  the 
use  of  I feel  bad  for  I feel  ill , on  the 
ground  that  he  employed  the  former 
phrase  only  when  he  was  sick  enough  to 
be  above  all  thought  of  grammar. 

We  Americans  have  extended  the  mean- 
ing of  transom,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
was  the  bar  across  the  top  of  a door  under 
the  fanlight  itself.  This  American  en- 
largement of  the  meaning  of  transom  has 
not  found  favor  at  the  hands  of  British 
critics,  who  did  not  protest  in  any  way 
against  the  British  restriction  of  the  mean- 
ing of  bug,  bloody,  and  sick.  Indeed  in 
the  very  number  of  the  London  weekly 
review  in  which  we  could  read  a protest 
against  Mr.  Howells's  employment  of 
transom  in  its  more  modern  American 
meaning  was  to  be  seen  an  advertisement 
of  a journalist  in  want  of  a job,  and 
vaunting  himself  as  expert  in  the  writing 
of  leaderettes.  Surely  leaderette  is  as  un- 
lovely a vocable  as  one  could  find  in  a 
Sabbath  day’s  reading;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  almost  unintelligible  to  an  American, 
who  calls  that  an  editorial  which  the 
Englishman  calls  a leader , and  who 
would  term  that  an  editorial  paragraph 
which  the  Englishman  terms  a leaderette. 
Another  sentence  plucked  from  the  pages 
of  the  Saturday  Review  about  the  same 
time  is  also  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  American:  “But  he  is  so 
brilliant  and  so  much  by  wajr  of  being 
complete  that  they  will  be  few  who  read 
his  book  and  do  not  wish  to  know  more 
of  him.”  From  the  context  we  may  haz- 
ard a guess  that  so  much  by  way  of  being 
is  here  synonymous  with  almost.  But 
what  would  Lindley  Murray  say  to  so  vile 
a phrase?— that  Lindley  Murray  whom 
the  British  invoke  so  often,  ignoring  or 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can. Holding  with  the  late  Richard  Grant 
White  that  ours  is  really  a grammarless 
tongue,  and  distrusting  all  efforts  of 
school-masters  to  strait-jacket  our  speech 
into  formulas  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
I for  one  should  be  quite  willing  to  aban- 
don Lindley  Murray  to  the  British.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  that  an  American 
weed  has  been  exhibited  in  England  a s a 
horticultural  beauty;  our  common  way- 
side  mullein,  for  example,  is  cherished 
across  the  Atlantic  as  the  “American  vel- 
vet plant.” 

Other  divergencies  of  usage  may  per- 
haps deserve  a passing  word.  It  is  an 


Americanism  to  call  him  clever  whom  we 
deem  good-natured  only;  and  it  is  a Brit- 
icism to  call  that  entertainment  smart 
which  we  consider  very  fashionable;  and 
of  the  two  the  Briticism  seems  the  more 
natural  outgrowth.  So  also  the  British 
terminus  of  Latin  origin  is  better  than 
the  American  depot  of  French  origin ; it 
is  a wonder  that  so  uncouth  an  absurdity 
as  depot  ever  got  into  use  when  we  had  at 
hand  the  natural  wTord  station. 

Sometimes  the  difference  between  the 
Americanism  and  the  Briticism  is  very 
slight.  In  America  coal  is  put  on  the 
grate  in  the  singular,  while  in  England 
coate  are  put  in  the  grate  in  the  plural. 
In  the  United  States  beets  are  served  at 
table  as  a vegetable,  while  in  Great  Britain 
beet  root  is  served.  Oddly  enough,  the 
British  do  not  say  potato  root  or  carrot 
root  when  they  order  either  of  those  escu- 
lents to  be  cooked,  and  as  the  American 
usage  seems  the  more  logical,  perhaps  it 
is  more  likely  to  prevail. 

Sometimes— and  indeed  one  might  say 
often — a word  or  a usage  is  denounced  by 
some  British  critic  without  due  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  on  its  behalf.  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  for  example,  who  is  infre- 
quently finicky  in  his  choice  of  words, 
objected  strongly  to  the  use  of  metropolis 
as  descriptive  of  the  chief  city  of  a coun- 
try, rather  restricting  the  word  to  its  more 
ecclesiastical  significance  as  a cathedral 
towTn,  and  Mr.  Skeat  has  admitted  the 
validity  of  the  objection.  But  Mr.  R.  O. 
Williams,  in  his  recent  suggestive  paper 
on  “Good  English  for  Americans,”  in- 
forms us  that  metropolis  was  employed 
to  indicate  the  most  important  city  of  the 
state  by  Macaulay,  an  author  most  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  words,  and  by  De  Quin- 
cey,  a purist  of  the  strictest  sense.  Nay, 
more,  he  even  finds  metropolis  thus  taken 
in  the  prose  of  Addison  and  in  the  verse 
of  Milton. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall 
had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  reliable , 
often  objurgated  as  an  Americanism,  is  to 
be  found  in  a letter  written  in  1624  by  one 
Richard  Montagu,  afterward  a bishop,  and 
that  it  owes  its  introduction  into  litera- 
ture to  Coleridge,  who  used  it  in  1800.  Dr. 
Hall  has  also  shown  that  scientist , which 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  saw  fit  to  denounce  as 
an  “American  barbaric  trisyllable,”  was 
first  used  by  an  Englishman,  Dr.  Wlie- 
well,  in  1840.  One  of  the  abiding  advan- 
tages of  the  New  English  Dictionary  of  the 
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Philological  Society — an  advantage  which 
may  more  than  counterbalance  the  care- 
lessness with  which  its  quotations  have 
been  verified — is  that  its  columns  can  be 
used  to  convince  even  the  ordinary  Brit- 
ish critic  that  many  a word  and  many  an 
expression  which  he  is  prompt  to  condemn 
as  an  Americanism,  and  therefore  pesti- 
lent, is  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  our 
language  long  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  broke  the  political  unity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  although  a 
negative  is  always  difficult  of  proof,  this 
same  New  English  Dictionary  gives  evi- 
dence in  behalf  of  the  late  Mr.  White’s 
contention  that  Britisher  is  not  an  Amer- 
icanism, but  a Briticism;  he  said  that  the 
word  was  never  heard  in  the  mouth  of  an 
American,  and,  as  it  happens,  Dr.  Murray 
is  not  able  to  adduce  in  its  behalf  a single 
quotation  from  any  American  author* 

The  effort  for  precision,  the  desire  to 
make  a word  do  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  it,  the  wish  to  have  warrant  for  every 
syllable,  is  neither  despicable  nor  futile. 
It  is  only  by  taking  thought  that  lan- 
guage can  be  bent  to  do  our  will.  The 
sparse  vocabulary  and  the  rude  idioms  of 
the  shepherd  or  the  teamster  are  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
student.  The  ideal  of  style  is  said  to  be 
the  speech  of  the  people  in  the  mouth  of 
the  scholar.  And  Walter  Bagehot,  in  his 
essay  on  ‘ ‘ Sterne  and  Thackeray  ’'—one  of 
the  few  of  his  papers  which  have  art  and 
form  as  well  as  sympathy  and  insight — 
declares  that  “how  language  was  first  in- 
vented and  made  we  may  not  know,  but 
beyond  doubt  it  was  shaped  and  fashioned 
into  its  present  state  by  common  ordinary 
men  and  women  using  it  for  common  and 
ordinary  purposes.  They  wanted  a carv- 
ing-knife, not  a razor  or  lancet;  and  those 
great  artists  who  have  to  use  language  for 
more  exquisite  purposes,  who  employ  it 
to  describe  changing  sentiments  and  mo- 
mentary fancies,  and  the  fluctuating  and 
indefinite  inner  world,  must  use  curious 
nicety  and  hidden  but  effectual  artifice, 
else  they  cannot  duly  punctuate  their 
thoughts  and  slice  the  fine  edges  of  their 
reflections.  A hair’s  breadth  is  as  impor- 
tant to  them  as  a yard’s  breadth  to  a com- 
mon workman.” 

To  put  so  sharp  a point  upon  his  style, 
the  artist  in  words  must  choose  his  mate- 
rial with  unfaltering  care.  He  must  se- 
lect and  store  away  in  his  scrip  the  best 
words.  He  must  free  his  vocabulary 
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from  clumsy  localisms,  whether  these  be 
Americanisms  or  Briticisms.  He  must 
be  true  to  the  inherent  and  vital  princi- 
ples of  our  language,  not  yielding  to  tem- 
porary defections  from  the  truth,  whether 
these  flourish  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the 
United  States. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  belief  that  somewhere 
there  exists  a sublimated  English  lan- 
guage, perfect  and  impeccable.  This  is 
the  flawless  ideal  to  which  all  artists  in 
style  strive  vainly  to  attain,  whether  they 
are  Englishmen  or  Americans,  Austra- 
lians or  Canadians,  Irish  or  Scotch.  But 
nowhere  is  this  speech  without  stain  spoken 
by  man  in  his  daily  life — not  in  London, 
where  cockneyisms  abound,  not  in  Ox- 
ford, where  university  slang  is  luxuriant 
and  where  pedantry  flourishes.  Nowhere 
has  this  pure  and  undefiled  language  ever 
been  spoken  by  any  community.  No- 
where will  it  ever  be  spoken  other  than 
by  a few  men  here  and  there  gifted  by 
nature  or  trained  by  art.  The  speech  of 
the  people  in  the  mouth  of  the  scholar, 
that  is  the  absolute  ideal  which  no  man 
can  find  by  travel,  and  which  every  man 
must  make  for  himself  by  toil,  avoiding 
alike  the  tendency  of  the  people  toward 
slouching  inaccuracy  and  the  tendency 
of  the  scholar  toward  academic  frigidity. 

Of  the  two,  the  more  wholesome  leaning 
is  toward  the  forcible  idioms  of  the  plain 
people  rather  than  the  tamer  precision  of 
the  student.  The  wild  flowers  of  speech, 
plucked  betimes  with  the  dew  still  on 
them,  humble  and  homely  and  touching, 
such  as  we  find  in  Franklin  and  in  Emer- 
son, in  Lowell  and  in  Thoreau,  are  to  be 
preferred  infinitely  before  the  waxen  pet- 
als of  rhetoric  as  a school-master  arranges 
them.  The  grammarian,  the  purist,  the 
pernicketty  stickler  for  trifles,  is  the  dead- 
ly foe  of  good  English,  rich  in  idioms  and 
racy  of  the  soil.  Every  man  who  has 
taught  himself  to  know  good  English, and 
to  love  it  and  to  delight  in  it,  must  sym- 
pathize with  Professor  Lounsbury’s  lack 
of  admiration  “for  that  grammar-school 
training  which  consists  in  teaching  the 
pupil  how  much  more  he  knows  about  our 
tongue  than  the  great  masters  who  have 
moulded  it,  which  practically  sets  up  the 
claim  that  the  only  men  who  are  able  to 
write  English  properly  are  the  men  who 
have  never  shown  any  capacity  to  write 
it  at  all.” 

As  to  the  English  of  the  future,  who 
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knows  what  the  years  may  bring  forth  ? 
The  language  is  alive  and  growing  and 
extending  on  all  sides,  to  the  grief  of  the 
purist  and  the  pedant,  who  prefer  a dead 
language  that  they  can  dissect  at  will,  and 
that  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  usefulness. 
The  existence  of  Briticisms  and  of  Ameri- 
canisms and  of  Australianisms  is  a sign  of 
healthy  vitality.  44  Neither  usage,”  said 
Professor  Freeman,  after  contrasting  cer- 
tain Americanisms  and  Briticisms,  4 4 can 
be  said  to  be  in  itself  better  or  worse  than 
the  other.  Each  usage  is  the  better  in  the 
land  in  which  it  has  grown  up  of  itself.” 
An  unprejudiced  critic,  if  such  a one  could 
haply  be  found,  would  probably  discover 
an  equality  of  blemish  on  either  side  of 
the  ocean — more  precision  and  pedantry 
on  the  one  side,  and  a more  daring  care- 
lessness on  the  other.  To  declare  a sin- 
gle standard  of  speech  is  impossible. 

That  there  will  ever  be  any  broad  di- 
vergence between  the  English  language 
and  American  speech,  such,  for  example, 
as  differentiates  the  Portuguese  from  the 
Spanish,  is  now  altogether  unlikely.  A 
divergence  as  wide  as  this  has  been  im- 
possible since  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  it  is  even  less  possible  since  the  school- 


master has  been  abroad  teaching  the  same 
A B C in  London,  New  York,  Sydney, 
and  Calcutta.  Although  it  has  ceased 
absolutely  to  be  British,  the  chief  litera- 
ture of  North  America  is  still  English,  and 
must  remain  so,  just  as  the  chief  literature 
of  South  America*  is  still  Spanish.  Sefior 
Juan  Valera,  declaring  this  truth  in  the 
preface  to  his  delightful  Pepita  Ximenez , 
reminds  us  that  “the  literature  of  Syra- 
cuse, of  Antioch,  and  of  Alexandria  was 
as  much  Greek  literature  as  was  the  lit- 
erature of  Athens.”  In  like  manner  we 
may  recall  the  fact  that  Lucan,  Seneca, 
Martial,  and  Quinctilian  were  all  of  them 
Spaniards  by  birth. 

That  any  one  country  shall  remain  or 
become  at  once  the  political,  financial, 
and  literary  centre  of  the  wide  series  of 
Anglo-Saxon  states  which  now  encircles 
the  globe  is  almost  equally  unlikely.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  that  branch  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  will  use  the  best  Eng- 
lish, and  will  perhaps  see  its  standards  of 
speech  accepted  by  the  other  branches, 
which  is  most  vigorous  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally,  which  has  the  most 
intelligence,  and  which  knows  its  duty 
best  and  does  it  most  fearlessly.  * 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY. 

BY  THEODORE  CHILD. 


fllHE  republic  of  Paraguay  has  hitherto 
JL  been  one  of  the  least  known  of  the 
South  American  states.  Situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  continent,  and  communica- 
ting with  the  sea  only  by  the  intermediary 
of  the  Parana  River,  it  has  remained  a 
far-away  country,  forgotten,  un visited, 
unexplored.  And  yet  in  the  old  days  its 
territory  was  the  centre  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Europeans  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  America.  During  the  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Spanish  occupation  the  settlers 
found  hospitality  in  Paraguay  sooner 
than  on  the  more  accessible  banks  of  the 
river  Plate,  while  its  fertility,  climate, 
and  geographical  position  recommended 
it  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  establishment  of 
their  44  reductions,”  and  for  the  essay  of  a 
system  of  communism  which  gave  admi- 
rable results  from  the  point  of  view  of 
collective  felicity.  During  two  hundred 
years  the  settlements  of  the  Jesuits  pros- 
pered. In  1764  the  order  was  expelled; 
when  the  architects  left  it,  the  commu- 
nistic edifice,  within  whose  pleasant  pre- 


cincts the  native  Guarani  population  had 
learnt  the  elements  of  a simple  and  al- 
most idyllic  civilization,  fell  into  ruins, 
and  the  whole  country  and  the  people 
quickly  declined.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  indepen- 
dence movemeut  deprived  the  crown  of 
Spain  of  its  American  colonies,  Paraguay 
did  not  join  in  the  generous  and  co-oper- 
ative work  of  liberty,  but  shut  itself  up 
within  its  frontiers,  trusting  to  its  wealth, 
and  wishing  to  owe  nothing  to  its  neigh- 
hoi's.  This  policy  was  that  of  the  dicta- 
tor Francia  and  of  his  successors,  Lopez  I. 
and  Lopez  II.,  whose  despotic  rule  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  up  to  1870 
was  virtually  a continuation  of  the  Jesuit 
system  of  state  communism,  minus  the 
religious  and  recreative  elements.  Critics 
who  persist  in  considering  universal  suf- 
frage to  be  the  last  word  of  political  sci- 
ence have  severely  condemned  these  des- 
pots. The  fact,  however,  remains  that 
under  their  rule  Paraguay  reached  a high 
degree  of  wealth  and  material  well-being, 
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and  threatened  to  assume  a supremacy 
which  alarmed  its  neighbors.  The  result 
of  this  uneasiness  and  jealousy  was  the 
war  of  the  triple  alliance  of  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay, and  the  Argentine  against  Para- 
guay, which  began  in  1864  and  lasted  five 
years,  ending  in  the  ruin  of  the  latter 
country,  and  the  almost  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  young  and  adult  male  pop- 
ulation, and  leaving  in  the  land  none  but 
women  and  aged  men.  Of  the  riches  and 
prosperity  of  Paraguay  there  remained  no 
vestiges;  the  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
stroyed; ruin  and  misery  were  on  all 
sides;  the  conquerors  had  only  to  divide 
the  spoils  after  Lopez  died,  with  arms  in 
his  hands,  at  Cerro  Cora,  on  March  1, 1870. 
The  Paraguayans  fought  like  heroes,  and 
when,  from  want  of  men,  they  could  fight 
no  longer,  a handful  of  patriots  met  at 
Asuncion,  formed  a triumvirate,  resisted 
the  pressure  of  the  allies  in  the  sphere  of 
diplomacy,  signed  a treaty  of  peace,  and 
on  August  15,  1870,  opened  a Constituent 
Assembly,  which  established  the  new  con- 
stitutional chart. 

During  more  than  twenty  years  this 
constitution  has  been  observed  by  seven 
successive  Presidents,  and  Paraguay  lias 
been  occupied  in  the  slow  and  laborious 
task  of  national  recuperation.  Mean- 
while all  the  barriers  and  restrictions  es- 
tablished by  the  preceding  governments 
were  abolished;  the  new  constitution  de- 
clared the  navigation  of  the  rivers  to  be 
free,  opened  the  frontiers,  gave  natives 
and  foreigners  alike  the  right  to  enter, 
traverse,  or  leave  the  republic  freely  and 
without  let  or  hinderance  of  any  kind, 
and  thus  placed  Paraguay  in  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
rumor  had  represented  the  country  to  be 
absolutely  destroyed,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  very  few  travellers  took  the  trouble 
to  go  a thousand  miles  up  the  river  to  see 
for  themselves,  so  that  the  outside  world 
continued  in  almost  complete  ignorance 
about  the  actual  state  of  Paraguay ; and 
even  now  very  few  people  have  other 
than  vague  ideas  as  to  the  aspect,  condi- 
tion, and  resources  of  the  republic.  At 
present,  actuated  by  the  example  of  the 
Argentine,  Paraguay  is  anxious  to  make 
efforts  toward  progress.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  neighboring  republics,  the 
occupation  of  the  more  accessible  territo- 
ry, the  fever  of  speculation,  the  conse- 
quent inflated  prices  of  land,  and  the  ex- 
cessive dearness  of  existence  in  general, 


have  rendered  colonization  more  and  more 
difficult,  while  at  the  same  time  other  en- 
terprises by  which  fortunes  are  rapidly 
made  in  newly  developed  countries  are 
becoming  rarer,  and  the  profits  less  hand- 
some. This  is  the  case  more  especially 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  was  amply 
proven  by  the  crisis  of  1890.  The  events 
of  the  past  few  years  have  discredited  that 
country,  and  the  surplus  energy  and  cap- 
ital of  Europe  have  begun  to  look  around 
for  new  fields  of  activity,  amongst  which 
Paraguay  figures,  very  modestly",  it  is  true, 
at  present,  but  nevertheless  there  is  a vis- 
ible commencement  of  a new  era  in  that 
country,  and  a strong  probability  that 
European  commercial  interests  will  grad- 
ually be  developed  there  on  an  important 
scale.  This  will,  of  course,  be  the  work 
of  years.  The  opening  up  of  Paraguay 
depends  upon  the  creation  of  a new  cur- 
rent of  capital  and  of  immigration.  It 
is  a country  destined  sooner  or  later  for 
agricultural  colonization. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  econo- 
mist, Paraguay  is  situated  within  the  most 
favored  and  healthy  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Supposing  the  continent  to  be  divided 
into  three  districts,  we  find  that  the  first 
region  in  the  north,  watered  by  the  Ori- 
noco and  the  Amazon,  is  equatorial,  tor- 
rid, and  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  The 
second  region,  in  the  west,  is  that  of  the 
Cordillera  and  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  is  unfavorable 
to  agricultural  colonization  on  a large 
scale,  where  the  greatest  wealth  is  miner- 
al, and  where  half  the  territory  is  occupied 
by  the  Chilians,  who  are  the  best-organ- 
ized and  most  civilized  nation  in  South 
America,  and  need  no  immigration.  The 
third  and  remaining  region  comprises  the 
basin  of  the  Parana  River,  the  southern 
portion  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  part  of  Bolivia; 
in  short,  all  the  country  south  of  latitude 
20°  south.  This  eastern  zone  is  the  domain 
where  immigration  has  prospered  already, 
and  where  it  is  likely  to  prosper  in  the 
future,  though  not  perhaps  on  such  a vast 
scale  as  was  observed  in  the  palmy  years 
of  the  Argentine. 

The  boundaries  of  Paraguay  have  been 
misrepresented  on  most  maps,  owing  to 
the  want  of  surveys.  Placed  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
guay, the  territory  of  the  republic  is  di- 
vided by  the  course  of  this  latter  stream 
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into  two  distinct  parts— Paraguay  proper 
and  western  Paraguay,  or  the  Paraguayan 
Chaco.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  riv- 
ers Apa  and  Estrella,  on  the  east  by  the 
cordilleras  of  Amambay  and  Mbaracayu 
and  the  river  Parana,  on  the  south  *by  the 
river  Parana,  and  on  the  west  by  the  riv- 
er whence  it  gets  its  name,  Paraguay  prop- 
er extends  from  22°  south  to  27°  south  lati- 
tude, and  from  56°  to  60°  longitude  west 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Western 
Paraguay,  or  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  ex- 
tends from  the  Pilcomayo  River  up  to  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  latitude  25°  20 ' south  to 
latitude  20°  10r  south,  forming  a quadri- 
lateral, the  exact  limits  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  determined  geographically.  Pa- 
raguay proper  is  not  a mountainous  coun- 
try, but  its  surface  is  very  undulating,  and 
traversed  by  various  hill  chains  whose 
summits  do  not  exceed  five  hundred  me- 
tres. The  lines  of  the  landscape  are  al- 
ways soft  and  harmonious;  there  is  no- 
thing severe  or  sombre;  almost  every- 
where the  rock  is  covered  with  thick 
masses  of  verdure;  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  landscape  is  charming,  and 
often  so  pretty  and  perfectly  composed 
that  it  suggests  the  work  of  a clever  scene- 
painter.  With  the  exception  of  parts  of 
Peru,  Paraguay,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scenery,  impressed  me  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  charming  country  that  I saw 
south  of  the  equator.  The  interior  of  Pa- 
raguay is  still  little  known  to  geogra- 
phers. The  northern  and  eastern  parts 
are  covered  with  immense  virgin  forests, 
which  present  an  impenetrable  obstacle  to 
travellers.  Except  in  the  valley  between 
the  towns  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  Encar- 
nacion,  and  except  certain  roads  opened 
across  the  forests  of  yerba  mate , there  are 
very  few  means  of  communication  by 
land.  The  traffic  is  mainly  carried  on 
by  water,  and  the  centres  of  population 
are  almost  invariably  grouped  along  the 
rivers.  At  present  the  whole  life  of  the 
republic  seems  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  which  is 
always  open  to  navigation,  and  forms  the 
great  natural  route  of  the  country. 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  has  been  care- 
fully studied  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Mangels, 
who  has  long  lived  in  Asuncion.  This 
town  is  situated  at  a height  of  77  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  the 
average  height  of  the  whole  territory, 
there  being  a slight  rise  toward  the  north- 
east, where  the  highest  cordilleras  attain 


500  metres.  The  temperature  is  not  sub- 
ject to  brusque  variations.  During  the 
three  summer  months — December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February — it  varies  between  a 
minimum  of  13°  or  14°  centigrade  and  a 
maximum  of  38°.  The  summer  heat  is 
not  torrid,  but  is  tempered  by  frequent 
storms.  In  July,  that  is  to  say,  in  mid- 
winter, the  thermometer  at  night  de- 
scends sometimes  to  5°  centigrade,  while 
in  the  daytime  it  rises  to  30°.  September 
and  October  are  generally  rainy,  but  there 
is  no  fixed  rainy  season  such  as  we  find 
further  north  in  the  tropical  zone.  On 
the  whole,  the  climate  of  Paraguay  is  con- 
sidered healthy,  and  during  nine  months 
out  of  the  twelve  it  may  be  characterized 
as  temperate. 

The  actual  situation  of  property  in  Pa- 
raguay demands  a few  words  of  expla- 
nation, the  more  so  as  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  upon  it.  After  the  war 
of  the  triple  alliance,  in  the  general  ruin 
and  desolation  of  the  country  most  of 
the  public  and  private  archives  disap- 
peared, and  these  had  to  be  reconstituted 
as  best  they  could  be  after  peace  was 
signed.  All  who  made  the  demand  then 
received  special  titles,  titulos  8upletorio8y 
— which  constituted  authentic  deeds  for  the 
ownership  of  real  estate.  The  ravages  of 
the  war,  however,  were  so  terrible  that 
many  families  disappeared  entirely,  leav- 
ing no  heirs  whatever,  and  so  much  land 
returned  to  the  state.  The  already  vast 
public  domain  was  thus  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  nearly  all  the  territory  of 
Paraguay  became  state  property.  This 
fact  was  an  obstacle  to  the  resuscitation 
of  the  country,  because  the  state  had 
neither  money  nor  hands  wherewith  to 
utilize  its  lands.  In  former  days,  under 
the  regime  of  Francia  and  the  Lopezes, 
the  utilization  of  the  state  lands  was  al- 
most the  only  source  of  the  public  for- 
tunes. The  state  was  then  the  absolute 
master  of  all,  and  the  theory  was  that  the 
state  must  be  self-sufficing.  Hence  the 
establishment  on  the  state  lands  of  vast 
estancias,  or  cattle  farms,  and  afterward, 
under  Lopez,  of  equally  vast  agricultural 
enterprises,  which  provided  the  govern- 
ment with  enormous  resources.  These 
were  the  palmy  days  of  Paraguay.  The 
state  was  enormously  rich,  and  yet  the 
population  paid  no  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state,  with  its  immense  capital, 
and  its  complete  and,  if  necessary,  arbi- 
trary command  of  labor,  was  the  formida- 
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ble  rival  of  the  private  holders  and  com- 
mercial men,  whose  limited  means  con- 
demned them  to  failure.  In  the  form  of 
representative  government  inaugurated  in 
Paraguay  after  the  war  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  the  existence  of  state  property;  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  state  no  longer 
had  the  means  to  reconstitute  and  work 
the  farms  that  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  war;  and  in  the  second  place,  because 
industry  and  commerce  were  declared  free. 
Then  arose  the  problems:  who  could  buy 
the  state  lands ; and  where  were  the  hands 
to  cultivate  them?  For  several  years 
these  problems  remained  without  solu- 
tion,until  finally,  in  1885,  the  Paraguayan 
government  took  two  measures,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  for  the  country.  One  measure  was 
the  law  of  July,  1885,  concerning  the  sale 
of  the  state  lands  at  prices  varying  ac- 
cording to  five  categories  of  situation  and 
fertility;  the  second  was  the  arrangement 
of  the  debt  of  1870,  and  the  acceptation 
by  the  English  bondholders  of  500  leagues 
of  land  to  cancel  their  claim.  Thus  the 
credit  of  Paraguay  was  restored,  and  its 
soil  acquired  a commercial  value.  After 
this  operation  the  Argentines  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  Paraguay,  and  at  pre- 
sent all  the  state  lands  that  were  for  sale 
have  been  taken  up  by  various  companies 
and  syndicates,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Paraguay  Land  Company  and 
the  Paraguayo-Argentine  Land  Company, 
the  former  English  and  the  latter  Ar- 
gentine. The  operations  of  these  com- 
panies are  still  in  their  infancy;  the  prac- 
tical value  of  much  of  the  land  that  they 
own  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

In  1885,  at  the  same  time  that  the  law 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  was  voted, 
Congress  sanctioned  a similar  measure 
concerning  the  yerbales , or  forests  of  yer- 
ba  mate . The  state,  in  its  quality  of 
owner,  could  not  look  after  the  keeping 
up  of  these  forests,  and  under  the  system 
of  annual  renting  they  were  threatened 
with  total  destruction,  as  happened  in  the 
Argentine.  Hence  the  sale  of  the  yerbales 
and  the  formation  of  great  companies, 
such  as  the  Industrial  Paraguaya  and 
Patri  and  Company,  which  have  bought 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  tea  forests,  and 
invested  large  amounts  of  capital  in  these 
enterprises.  The  state,  however,  still 
owns  the  greater  part  of  the  tea  forests, 
and  great  prudence  is  displayed  in  their 
sale.  The  government  is  also  devoting 


attention  to  the  topographical  survey  of 
the  territory,  so  very  necessary  for  fixing 
the  limits  of  property. 

The  population  of  Paraguay  is  a matter 
of  dispute.  The  official  statisticians  fix  it 
at  330,000  in  round  numbers.  Careful 
calculations  make  out  the  population  to 
have  been  about  770,000  in  1866,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Slaughter,  sick- 
ness, and  starvation  suppressed  about 
three  - fourths  of  the  population  during 
the  years  of  the  war,  so  that  in  1872  there 
remained  only  250,000  people  in  the  whole 
country.  In  1890,  if  we  estimate  the  total 
population  at  half  a million,  we  shall 
probably  be  over  the  mark.  The  increase 
is  due  simply  to  normal  progression,  for 
up  to  the  present  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  enter  Paraguay  does  not  ex- 
ceed a thousand  a year.  The  population 
of  Asuncion,  the  capital,  is  about  25,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  population  of  Para- 
guay we  have  referred  to  the  republic 
proper  only,  and  not  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Chaco  and  of  the  eastern  frontier.  These 
Indians  are  estimated  by  the  government 
statisticians  at  100,000,  but  no  trustworthy 
information  about  them  really  exists. 
The  Indians  on  the  eastern  frontier  are 
quiet  people,  who  work  with  the  cutters 
in  the  tea  forests.  The  Indians  of  the 
Chaco  are  Lenguas,  Payaguas,  Sanapa- 
nas,  Chamacocas,  and  other  less-known 
tribes ; some  warlike,  others  pastoral.  The 
Lenguas  are  constantly  seen  in  the  north- 
west of  Paraguay;  they  cross  the  river 
from  the  Chaco  in  their  canoes,  and 
from  time  to  time  do  a day’s  work  or  a 
morning’s  work.  Whole  tribes  of  Ind- 
ians go  to  Villa  Concepcion  at  times,  just 
as  the  Patagonians  go  to  Punta  Arenas, 
to  sell  their  skins  and  to  buy  Huntley 
and  Palmer’s  biscuits.  All  these  Indians 
have  copper -colored  skins,  and  none  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  beauty.  For  that 
matter,  the  mass  of  the  population  of  Pa- 
raguay is  more  or  less  Indian,  being  the 
descendants  of  the  Guarani  tribes,  who 
were  more  or  less  civilized  by  the  Jesuits 
in  the  old  colonial  days.  Guarani  rather 
than  Spanish  is  still  the  language  of  the 
populace,  as  it  is  in  the  Argentine  prov- 
ince of  Corrientes,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  likewise  of  Guarani  origin. 

The  great  want  in  Paraguay  is  means 
of  communication,  and  the  first  step  tow- 
ard the  effective  modernization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  territory  will  be  the 
creation  of  railways.  This  work  has 
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been  already  begun,  and  besides  practical 
schemes  of  easy  execution  and  immediate 
utility,  some  vast  enterprises  have  been 
conceived  which  deserve  notice  if  not  ap- 
probation. One  of  these  latter  is  a con- 
cession for  a transcontinental  railway  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  across  the 
Chaco,  held  by  an  ex- American  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. This  line  will  start  at  the  level  of 
Villa  Concepcion  and  go  across  the  Chaco, 
a distance  of  565  miles,  to  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  and  thence  to  the  Bolivian  capi- 
tal, Sucre,  which  is  distant  820  miles  from 
Villa  Concepcion.  Another  grand  scheme, 
the  realization  of  which  is  likely  to  remain 
in  suspense  for  some  years  to  come,  is  the 
transcontinental  railway  from  Asuncion 
to  Santos,  the  great  port  of  the  Brazil- 
ian province  of  Sao  Paulo,  a distance 
of  1300  kilometres.  The  railway  would 
put  Asuncion  within  thirty  hours  of  San- 
tos, whereas  at  present  it  takes  nearly  a 
week  down  stream  to  get  from  Asuncion 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  aud 
so  to  the  ocean.  A branch  of  this  rail- 
way would  run  to  Tacuru-Pucu,  the  point 
where  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Parana 
ceases  to  be  possible,  and  thus  the  line 
would  traverse  the  richest  yerba  mate 
and  timber  forests  of  the  republic.  At 
the  same  time  the  line  to  Santos  would 
give  new  life  to  the  great  interior  Brazil- 
ian province  of  Matto-Grosso,  and  to  the 
Argentine  provinces  of  Corrientes  and 
Missiones,  and  it  would  likewise  encour- 
age Bolivia  to  seek  an  issue  from  her  in- 
land prison  in  the  direction  of  the  Para- 
guay River.  Such  are  the  theoretical  ad- 
vantages of  this  projected  line.  Mean- 
while, to  return  to  facts  and  realities,  we 
have  one  line  in  actual  existence  and  in 
course  of  prolongation,  namely  the  Asun- 
cion and  Villa  Rica  Railway,  which  w^as 
decreed  by  Lopez  I.  and  begun  in  June, 
1859,  at  a time  when  few  South  American 
states  ventured  even  to  dream  of  railway 
enterprises.  The  first  section  of  the  line 
was  built  as  far  as  Paraguari,  72  kilo- 
metres from  Asuncion,  and  its  continua- 
tion was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the 
country.  Things  remained  in  this  state 
until  1886,  when  the  government  bought 
the  line,  which  had  become  the  property 
of  a private  company,  and  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  remaining  section. 
Now  the  line  has  been  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment to  an  English  company,  which  is 


continuing  it  down  to  Villa  Encarnacion, 
on  the  river  Parana,  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  republic.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Parana  River  is  the  town  of 
Posadas,  the  terminus  of  the  Argentine 
line  now  in  construction  from  Monte 
Caseros,  on  the  Uruguay  River  just  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Santa  Rosa  del  Uruguay. 
From  Monte  Caseros  a line  runs  to  Con- 
cordia, which  is  opposite  the  Uruguayan 
town  of  Salto.  A glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  completion  of  the  lines 
above  referred  to,  which  may  be  expect- 
ed in  1892,  will  place  Asuncion  and  the 
southern  regions  of  Paraguay  in  conven- 
ient communication  with  the  Argentine 
provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Eutre  Rios, 
and  more  especially  with  the  port  of  Mon- 
tevideo, vid  Posadas,  Monte  Caseros,  Con- 
cordia, Salto,  Paysandu,  and  the  lines  of 
the  Midland  and  Central  Uruguayan  rail- 
ways. 

In  Paraguay  ways  of  communication 
must  precede  colonization,  because  other- 
wise the  colonist  is  condemned  to  vege- 
tate in  the  midst  of  solitude  without  a 
market  for  his  products.  Under  Lopez 
the  country  possessed  four  great  roads 
starting  from  Asuncion,  one  southward, 
parallel  with  the  river,  to  Paso  de  la  Pa- 
tria,  on  the  Parana,  a second  across  the 
country  to  Villa  Encarnacion,  a third 
eastward  to  Villa  Rica,  and  a fourth 
northward  to  Arroyos  y Esteros,  where 
it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  going 
northward  parallel  with  the  Paraguay 
River,  and  the  other  northeast  to  Villa 
Ygatimi.  These  so-called  royal  roads — 
caminos  reales — were  connected  by  sec- 
ondary and  cross-roads,  which  completed 
the  system.  During  the  war  these  roads 
were  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  until 
lately  no  measures  have  been  taken  to  re- 
pair them.  Other  means  of  communica- 
tion, destined  to  become  in  course  of  time 
great  roads,  are  the  picadas , or  cuttings 
through  the  forests,  made  by  the  yerbate - 
ros  in  order  to  transport  the  mate  to  the 
river  ports.  In  the  north  of  the  republic 
there  are  picadas  running  east  and  west, 
which  put  Villa  Concepcion  in  communi- 
cation with  the  yerbale s of  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  yerbales  of  the  Parana 
Valley  are  likewise  traversed  by  picadas. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  facility  of  water 
communications  has  retarded  the  making 
of  roads.  The  basin  of  the  Paraguay  in 
particular  is  canalized  by  a number  of 
important  rivers  that  are  navigable  by 
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chatas , or  barges,  and 
jangadas,  or  timber 
rafts.  By  these  means 
the  yerba  mate  and 
the  precious  woods 
of  Paraguay  are 
brought  to  the  port 
of  Asuncion,  where 
the  means  of  exterior 
navigation  are  cen- 
tralized. These  ways  of  com- 
munication suffice  for  the 
primitive  industries  of  yerba 
mate  and  timber  cutting.  The 
laborious  teams  of  oxen  that 
toil  along  with  their  loads  for 
weeks  together,  the  chata  pain- 
fully propelled  by  long  poles 
pressed  against  straining 
shoulders,  the  raft  that  floats 
lazily  until  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination— all  this  is  adequate 
so  far  as  it  goes.  But  in  order 
to  make  Paraguay  a produc- 
tive country  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  deriva- 
tive industries,  the  solitudes 
must  be  peopled,  and  in  order 
to  people  the  solitudes  they 
must  be  rendered  accessible. 

This  is  the  business  and  rai- 
son d'etre  of  railways.  Where 
the  line  goes  men  go,  but  where 
there  is  no  line  there  will  be 
no  useful  colonization. 

Colonization  has  hardly  yet 
begun  in  Paraguay,  for  the 
reasons  above  indicated.  There 
are,  however,  two  more  or  less 
flourishing  German  colonies — 

Nueva  Germania  and  Colonia 
Leipzig — started  by  private  en- 
terprise. There  are  also  two 
official  colonies,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Villa  Hayes,  the 
latter,  on  the  Chaco  side  of 
the  river,  founded  in  1756 
under  the  name  of  Remanzo, 
and  rechristened  after  the 
war,  when  President  Hayes, 
as  arbiter  between  the  Argen- 
tine and  Paraguay,  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  latter  to  a part  of  the  Chaco.  San 
Bernardino,  founded  in  1881,  is  on  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ipacaray,  on 
the  railway  line  between  Asuncion  and 
Villa  Rica.  The  majority  of  the  colonists 
in  Villa  Hayes  are  French,  and  in  San 
Bernardino  Germans  predominate.  A 


North  American  colon}'  has  been  found- 
ed on  a small  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Pedro,  with  a view  to  cultivating  tobacco, 
and  a French  colony,  called  Villa  Sana, 
was  started  at  the  beginning  of  1890  in  the 
rich  land  northeast  of  Villa  Concepcion. 
The  desire  of  the  Paraguayan  government 
is  to  promote  the  establishment  of  large 
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private  colonization  enterprises,  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  more  advanta- 
geous both  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  state 
than  official  colonies  or  mere  assisted  im- 
migration, such  as  has  been  favored  in 
the  Argentine,  with  results  that  have  rare- 
ly been  satisfactory.  The  kinds  of  in- 
dustry to  be  undertaken  by  colonies  or 
private  individuals  in  Paraguay  are  nu- 
merous. First  of  all,  we  may  note  horse 
and  cattle  breeding,  for  which  the  soil  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  dairy  farming, 
now  very  little  practised.  Sheep  do  not 
prosper  in  Paraguay,  on  account  of  the 
great  summer  heat  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  country.  After  the  pastoral  industry 
follows  agriculture.  Wheat  is  imported 
from  the  Argentine,  where  it  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply.  In  Paraguay  the  chief 
culture  is  that  of  maize,  of  which  five  va- 
rieties are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Rice  is  grown  on  a small  scale  along  the 
river-banks,  and  thanks  to  the  facility  of 
establishing  irrigation,  the  cultivation  of 
this  cereal  on  a large  scale  seems  possible 
and  desirable.  Barley  and  oats  thrive, 
but  have  hitherto  been  cultivated  only  to 
a very  limited  extent.  Mandioca  is  grown 
everywhere  in  Paraguay,  and  eaten  either 
boiled  in  the  puchero , or  pot  au  feu,  or  else 
roasted  in  the  ashes.  This  root  is  the  po- 
tato of  the  South  Americans, the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  nourishment  of  the  least  pros- 
perous and  least  civilized  * peoples.  In 
market  gardening  almost  everything  re- 
mains to  be  done  ; there  is  a great  demand 
for  garden  produce,  and  very  few  garden- 
ers to  meet  it.  Viticulture  has  also  to  be 
redeveloped  in  Paraguay,  where  it  existed 
on  a grand  scale  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  furnished  wine  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res. Now,  however,  the  industry  has  dis- 
appeared, from  causes  that  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  Sugar-cane  pros- 
pers in  Paraguay  as  well  as  it  does  in 
Tucuman,  Corrientes,  and  the  Argentine 
Cliaco,  and  four  varieties  have  been  culti- 
vated with  success  both  for  sugar-making 
and  for  distillery,  but  up  to  the  present 
almost  all  the  cane  is  used  for  distilling 
cana , or  rum.  There  is  hardly  a village 
in  Paraguay  that  has  not  its  cafla  distil- 
lery, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
production  amounts  to  3£  million  litres, 
which  gives  an  average  consumption  per 
inhabitant  of  9 litres  a year.  The  aver- 
age consumption  of  alcohol  per  head  is: 
in  France, 3 litres;  Great  Britain, 6;  Prus- 
sia, 7;  Sweden  and  Russia,  10;  and  Den- 


mark, 16.  This  cane  spirit,  which  can  be 
produced  in  abundance,  combined  tfith 
the  variety  of  aromatic  plants  and  fruits 
that  grow  in  Paraguay — mate , guava,  ba- 
nana, pineapple,  various  plants  of  the 
myrtle  family,  etc. — renders  the  country 
favorable  for  the  establishment  of  liqueur 
manufactories.  We  must  not  forget  to 
note  promising  experiments  that  have 
been  made  in  the  culture  of  coffee,  and 
finally  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  grows 
freely  and  abundantly.  In  South  Amer- 
ica certain  marks  of  Paraguayan  tobacco 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  some  enthusiasts 
venture  to  compare  them  with  Havana 
brands.  For  my  part  I tried  some  dozen 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  and  found  them 
all  detestable.  Nevertheless, there  is  much 
tobacco  exported,  and  doubtless  with  care 
the  quality  of  the  leaf  could  be  improved. 

In  Paraguay  itself  the  consumption  of 
tobacco  is  colossal.  The  total  production 
at  present  is  10^  million  kilograms  a 
year  in  round  numbers,  of  which  4,785,- 
000  kilograms  are  exported,  and  the  rest 
smoked  in  the  country.  Thus  we  find 
that  each  inhabitant  smokes  an  average 
of  ll£  kilograms  a year,  or,  say,  eight  ci- 
gars a day.  In  France  the  annual  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  is  758  grams,  or 
about  pounds.  In  Paraguay  the  wo- 
men and  children  smoke  as  much  as  the 
men. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in 
Paraguay  is  the  timber.  The  country  is 
rich  in  splendid  woods  of  all  kinds,  suita- 
ble for  carpentry,  carriage  and  ship  build- 
ing, in  fine  woods  for  cabinet-makers,  and 
in  dye-woods  and  trees  useful  in  the  chem- 
ical industries.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the 
utilization  of  these  woods  is  the  difficulty 
of  transportation.  There  are  also  many 
textile  plants  in  the  forests,  which  the  in- 
dustry of  the  future  will  learn  to  utilize 
commercially,  such  as  cotton,  ramie,  and 
ibyra , a plant  of  the  pineapple  family, 
with  long,  narrow,  and  flexible  leaves, 
containing  an  excellent  fibre.  This  plant 
covers  leagues  and  leagues  of  territory. 

A very  large  and  curious  collection  of 
Paraguayan  textile  plants  was  exhibited 
at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1889,  and  d > 
scribed  in  the  catalogue.  At  the  same 
exhibition  were  specimens  of  fourteen 
dyeing  materials  extracted  from  Para- 
guayan plants.  The  oleaginous  plants 
are  the  mani, or  pea-nut, cocoa-nut  palms, 
castor-bean — all  utilized  on  a small  scale 
and  capable  of  greater  extension. 
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ettRli —lit* id  : *bu«i  ■ f-h nd"/  Titeti 
Die  #KM‘P  hut  Mw  • gay 

and  jiuppy,  hi  Mm  -same 
tun  sviWiki^ 

■ i i hi  $ mr  j&£r'0i  rd  w.  hhh  $ • ..^hvuilen 
• -. . y • K -> , w Kb ‘ fl>}  -•>?.* bKwo\f  red 
n^^vvhh'd'  /huml 
it.  Ti«.«>:'-'  «y ere  o>  *1 

fad  OttU'  Die  death  of  thu 
balro  d mean  so  aeennTin^ 
t/<  Hie,  jSImlh  A mericah 
■ tihty  h*- 

f if  Ted  Unit,  ha  nn^  been  buphzecL  U vvmHd 
£o  d jri.M.’i'h  loiKinMiiM'  *i  ♦:«]  im  ■nmv-  a Id  tie 
•dhge)— ail;  iMijt'J* to.  A nd  so’  jtlHY  VffM  rued 
down  i"he  vtiiKiv  law-  rejoieiu^  wii  h Kia*- 
t*f ;4W4d  slinf  n idufrcti  of  **%4>;der 

^ihioind^  tard  a of , ,Un^hlAn>4i 

lared  Ut*apyr<  that  rehoudeKiun;  at  ihti  fnt>- 
frdjss  ofT^  h irhiudiUo  an  d Be  H ui  lyl  H j t ilan  p < 
Tlu  at  C,h  mii  rieb . in 

Alfbou^rh  <i'  if  th*r  nlde^r 
impt/hw,  tin-  \\omeu  and  e|i>  on  ih>?  Ji  ;A VAnnkAM  wathuu^’.  it 
. * be  HSpyl  T'a?*  .fn  hns  ;*»t  iv,u>  .n'  t in  iVoo/UWdh/fOUvs.  *A  huse 

vi  noth  n vilxyayk  t^v  Ov 

n obf'A;  ,bopi;d  in  fi|||  i iM-n.n’i  v r^ibf-r  ibaH  Of  <$*$0  a 

aoxi  ;^pVer*vx*:^’fhf  • io^-d'  VtMitjrf  hhd . liobb?  idyllfSf  lidtf.  Ap^f 
«rfv  . ThfA*  . bffo)hdp,jHv  ^fe  \^r,  ♦yh’u^v  '&■  m 

tithfl'  htu^iilhr.'iH'-  ^Mtffdbhy  ' the 
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reinU.md  U*r  me  uk  goveniMfiait  ofTitta*,  h*A  .allowed  \n  vurty  not hi* itre:n>! 
ii*o  ‘hr  mjlvftiy  $!;thou,  and  tire  *f  Men#* ,'wnujd  . Jnwe  hem  df if- 

-oW  t^hrixte  M-’:  hamteom^/  / /^row-t.  d^tn>'  .to  • <W*do iff 

Ahdt  a f#  ' <smn  With  a t) 

moms..  tUimpmU)  hmii^  h is  entirely  fcteiia  -H  Mibm  The  m*udjpoiis  *'difh‘e 
i.»ij;?i.tr>t{  by  *h**HneiH\  rand  in  pi  box-to  was  . earned’ Hp  n>  | «d' ' t >vauy 

toifeaft  fotv  rcfresIjitiPHtaj,  feet  :tk}m\'%  chi?  giWiiu^4-u4 

Th“  *W*>mU*ni  H :ii<*  three  tier*  iVt  .box  its  dr>i»i-rr>d  and  nudunrhoiv  yob*  of 

The^rtouoha^  eo  v?ml  iu asm* ihr  i u'ihzUt > iitet 
Itf&itfhi . #?V£/  to  Mo{j£K*  tiiW  auhuMttid^ud  ;t A 

'.plttfee.  of  or  the • / with- 

J.t5ft  and  oit  tte  irraiitirbtr  djfi^h"  «vfl4 

rfg{fct£ tioh^  are  the  P«M*th*o#  vilk>prt‘  -ifit# 

'*brick  • skeMo)*,  >cHU 

; n**% Ahtrfyni,  Lojtf*  4a- Wild  ttowev* 

; Si'hhmjt'fUt,  SUmirL  >vbJcla  in  tW  deetiin 

•B^iiUif>mt..  £tatf  h<v  C^tte;  ' <«£ ' 4j$&  {pn;uil#'r.  Mris  death  i.ed  to  ^^Uxrr.  the 

iwjtti,  w?r«h,  Kiwi  CuM?ri'<»u.  Tim  atfmi  • rrinanm  or  a -main  American  .;'■ / 

.i  U Of- tht?  plazas,  of  &*uiw\ou  they 

ed  in  theory.  tityjt  a ri  to  W Rvh>mI  th>u  ih.^  ?novt  ialHwtmt*  is  the  ln<te{H>ml«w*- 

ouJy , jrmbi^;  i.«r  dmmatifs  p«l^\ire  f*r,n  His*,  -neutly  tV.nce'd  iijoHrui  laid  nni,  (d^Dted 
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huts  of  the  ChavariU  tpiaitetyaud 
below  that  the  vast  lawil^upt?  <>f  thi^  iv:i 
aml  the  dark  wuutlkutil 


ih|J  t»ive;  _ PUP  PPPPPPJPPPPjP 

Of  tlie  (?baoo. 

Pov  visitor  ,ll& 

<3ir»f  Asvnj<-*it>Ti  is  the  HU'kkl  life.  and  par 
th&  eeiiiial  mark hi  xv Uere  uhnosV 
iilj  the  typ^S'Cd  the  couKii??  ifi&y 
Tlv ; tti fc  fckriy  mormw & the  vast  open  spK^ 
in  front  of  tfe  fliarke*  is  ibroiiged  with 
donkeys.,  phok-  tyi ul^s,  of  axe# , 

doj^&ud  px^iin  !jK  - Avli<  v >«?'  m tvofn 

the.  country  to  ’ pjky*  • 

vifiop^  The  ox  carte  ai^  Smaller  and 
d ilft-rent  ifi  form  from  the  **  prairie  schoon- 
ers ’ of. till?  Araentihe.  They  .haveriiassl ye 
wooden  a>: Jes  uitd  open  w heels,  wdodeis 
frames  will i floor  And  sides  of  bamboo, 
vi  roof  of  bides,  and  suspended  fn.ua  the 
roof  through  h ring  may  genevadly  te 
seen  a bami?4>j»  pole,  or  goad,  h'mg  enough 
to  enable  the  driver  lo  reach  front  1 he 
t art  W tVy^^^TOifiQst'^f.  Y&Sr  three. 

13  tb wnged 

i%mi  y^Ung  ?w^iAhv  e^cb .«  fipio iyitig  or 
ebewiiig  & <dgkrA:  Almost  al)  of  them  aV*y 
<3 jtesed  ip Wfee,  o j>  fy  k f ew  \y  e&  n «&:  bfctc  it  . 
$8^^  of  a edtiow 

sktct  with  tAvtt  .rtouiiees,  •4’  low  nggkc»i 
A<k>bA  cdmfeofc  tted  awtmd  the  wanst  v Add 
over  htf  k -white  edtioii  sTmwl  lhu( 
as  viantn  or  feuruooie;  Some, 
eof|ueUisb  eomplet,e  their  toilet  by  lie  ad- 
dition oF  a corah  in  their  bark;,  hair,  which 
is  yeuerally  \vorn  in  tb'^  Indian  style  in 
t\'.  o long  braids.  Tbrve  rompnai]  carry 
yin,  Uipfr  lnK&ds^  lj  owe  rev  ligfht 
they  may  be  I saw  women  carrying  even 
bti  ’tb^-vvuy  to  the" 
post-office.  Throughout  the  day  you  see 
woftttiii  gmil4£  nbotit  tho  scretts  ^ d3l  ml 
earibru  wateo'A^t^  bo  theih  heH»I?s  The. 
form  Of  ! I it.se  pots,  Wtcu*  rough  ornaun-n - 
kiUrm.  pi  cU&rsety  puto^d  lowers,  the 
dark  ski  try  of  tile  wtO'nr^isi;:  «u  *d  th.mr  wfm* 
bur  notice like 

■oie-  nf the  O iOraOi  wf  BisklHr  ' 

I nsidr  the  market  / besides  ilk* 


r vi‘£  or  ti r a tt an  i ouiv 


Ay j th.  paJtTi-t.rees,  and  adorned  ayith  :i  cul 
ninn  mi  which  pre  CMmaieniorative  tit 


h-;j  ,t;.  !.i  Ui.H.-pi.v'Hk'iUMii  N-.tVional  'J.V<Uv  |tir,kin'. 
»/i  t.  I S i ;. 

J'lU.vi  fjr  taa’vsj^CM.'i'/ii  Vrt<;ivVi34l  2s  yi,YjciJr 

^jfyik-  I^V ~.}'  y 'f,  y ’ ' '• , • •/  ’>' 

Aroond  Hijs  plaza  is  much  open  yrke. 

cavkl r;f' ■•  bavriiftkis;  and  infantry 

with  a A%bmpade  along  the  fropb;  Uitdep 

Whiyh  yoU  see  the  soldiers  sitting  wh.b 

tFlCir  vvomvh  folk,  some  of  tllel)}  uur-uic 

then*  cbihlreu.  mbr-rs  tlrinlcine  ff9#tA  add 
A||  §jii e»k i ug  ci iS&jtft-U »il i »oen  atid  women 
alike:  At  Siiiiset  f UCibUitkry  band  plays 

I!  a. i itifovniai  vv  :-.ui  ]u  ibe  diKtunee 

tUvr  l)g\ii$  m£  * iuo-rbnc  hj  the  i ‘hureb 

oi  S;u»  t voi.ei-o-o.  op,  ! be  edife  of  flit*  vbflV:, 

l>dlo w.  \y b h'h  -yfe  ih-ipbi ive  Bern i- 


I up  p | pp^^i^ip 

Ma!4  for;  t Vie  .sale  of  CegcAbibf:e$,  proyi&jOTiS 
Of  a|f'-k  ,iibd.  d V^vgrHWlsdili^rd  p'v^r^y'- 

ffhd  rCsfaitrdnlp}.  n 1 fere  -niok  nrg  cald rorvs 
of  SfeW  iu*C  pis^sideil  over  Uy  active  nadrohs; 
and  along  all  the  ab^^A i ■ p:.i’ vr)»»er*t.  is 
ocou  VheH  by  WdUt '4W  i?1!  u kiti  h g 

in  groups;  ‘Oposoo  ! ndions,  ijiter- 

^p»>r?jed  W rile  *t;  f h w Vn  plattoesv 

ail  >mv*k!iey  h'oHm:."  '-rd  thin,  and  miser  - 
able. a' jei,  wi>b  very  ibw  ex^ptions.  CX- 

<i?et\\n>;\}  eiviv  'Oer  ? j suj  uh  U y . ho  we  v e r. 
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ket  life  of  Asun- 
cion Du riu gr  the 
daytime  these  wo- 
men in  white  and 
the  various  popu- 
lar types  are  to  be 
seen,  iu  the  streets, 
which,  however, 
are  generally  very 
empty,  for  Asun- 
cion is  still  a dead 
city:  business  and 
mod ern tea  ti on  ad  - 
vance  very  slowly. 
With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  main 
street,  where  there 
are  banks  and  of- 
fices, a few  export 
houses  and  some 
big  general  stores 
—mostly  in  the 
hands  of  Italians 
and  Germans—- the 

you  see  a Guarani  girl  with  a serene  face,  streets  of  Asuncion  suggest  rather  those 
line  eyes,  well-formed  and  even  beautiful  of  a country  village  than  those  of  the 
features.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a capital  of  a republic.  What  better  m- 
more  complete  collection  of  ugly  and  lean  stances  can  we  give  than  the  fact  that 
old  women  than  that  to  be  seen  in  the  carriages  cannot  pass  through  many  of 
market  of  Asuncion.  They  sit  there  com-  them,  and  that  within  a hundred  yards 
paratively  silent,  abandoned  to  their  fate,  of  the  main  Gallo  de  las  Palmas  1 saw 
with  their  merchandise  spread  out  on  the  cows  turned  out  to  graze  in  the  roadway, 
floor  in  front  of  them— a few  cobs  of  dav  after  day.  under  the  shade  of  the 
maize,  a few  bundles  of  rough  cigars  tied  telephone  w i res f 

up  with  sewmg-eoUou.  little  piles  of  man-  The  streets  of  Aanmun  are  most  ani- 
dioea,  sweet : potatoes,  oranges,  pea-nuts,  mated  in  the  early  morning  hours,  but 
sugar-cane,  some  vegetables  and  salad,  there  never  seems  to  be  much  movement, 
tvvo  or  three  clieest*s  biidly  intide,  a biinch  niticii  less  any  hurrying:  At  eleven 
of  bananas,  or  what  not.  Some  of  them  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  all  business 
sell  charcoal  tied  up  in  little  sacks  about  ceases,  the  whole  town  breakfasts,  and  af- 
six  inches  long  that  look  like  toys.  All  ter  break  fast  takes  a long  siesta.  The 
these  women  speak  in  a whining,  depre  cessation  of  all  work  and  locomotion  is  so 
calory  tone.  If  you  ask  flu*  price  of  a complete  that  from  11  a m.  until  2 r\  M. 
thing,  they  answer  almost  whimpering]  vt  the  horse -cars  even  interrupt  their  ser- 
as  if  U pained  them  to  tell  you  Outside  vice.  It)  the  afternoon  business  is  re 
the  market,  under  t he  colonnade,  you  see  sinned  in  a leisurely  way  until  the.  hour 
similar  groups  of  young  and  old  women  for  taking  aperitives,  when  the  two  or 
squalling  in  front  of  little  heaps  of  prod  three,  cafes  and  conjih'via#  and  the  clubs 
uce  and  waiting  for  customers ; dud  other  arc  full  of  iiitvn  enjoying  life.  In  tlie 
groups  of  women  gliding  along  hfive-  ec»?rmig  the  shops  are  lighted  up,  and 
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there  is  a certain  amount  of  promenading. 
The  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  class- 
es seem,  however,  to  form  a very  small 
minority.  Nevertheless  there  are  some 
few  Parisian  costumes,  and  a score  or  so 
of  stove-pipe  hats  worn  by  bank  directors, 
ministers,  and  political  notabilities, whose 
sayings  and  doings  are  commented  on  by 
the  two  daily  papers,  La  Democracia  and 
La  Razon , and  whose  persons  are  carica- 
tured by  the  satirical  weekly,  El  Latigo 
Inmortal.  Half  the  articles  of  this  lat- 
ter journal  are  printed  in  the  Guarani 
language. 

Such  being  the  backward  but  pictu- 
resque condition  of  the  capital  of  Para- 
guay, what  must  be  that  of  the  provincial 
towns  and  villages?  The  traveller  can 
easily  judge  by  a trip  250  miles  up  the 
river  to  Villa  Concepcion,  or  by  a rail- 
way journey  toward  Villa  Rica;  but,  ex- 
cept from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover 
of  landscape  and  tropical  nature,  there  is 
not  much  to  make  the  journey  worth  one’s 
while.  Villa  Concepcion  is  immeasura- 
bly less  advanced  than  Asuncion,  and  less 
picturesque,  and  the  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages offer  nothing  of  interest.  As  for 
visiting  parts  of  Paraguay  not  on  the  two 
routes  above  mentioned,  the  want  of  roads 
and  ways  of  communication  renders  the 
task  long  and  toilsome. 

As  regards  the  future  of  Paraguay, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country 
has  great  natural  resources,  and  that  it 
could  be  immensely  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped by  the  introduction  of  European 
colonists.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
English  capitalists  will  in  the  near  fu- 
ture manifest  greater  and  greater  interest 
in  Paraguay,  and  that  a part  of  the  inter- 
est hitherto  monopolized  by  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  will  be  transferred  from  the 
discredited  country  to  the  new  paradise 
in  the  interior,  where  the  conditions  in 
general  are  not  unfavorable,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  Furthermore,  if  we  admit 
that  progress  is  desirable,  and  that  it  is 
good  for  men  to  toil  and  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and  abstrac- 
tion being  made  of  humane  and  senti- 
mental considerations,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  war  almost  of  extermination 
which  the  Argentines  and  the  Brazilians 
waged  against  the  Paraguayans  was  a 
blessing  for  the  country  and  for  human- 
ity, inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  thousands 
of  useless  creatures,  and  left  the  ground 
clear  for  new  energy.  The  native  ele- 


ment cannot  be  counted  upon  as  an  aux- 
iliary in  the  amelioration  of  Paraguay. 
The  Metis,  the  Guarani,  and  the  other 
Indian  races  that  form  the  actual  popula- 
tion, together  with  a small  criollo  class, 
cannot  be  induced  to  work  except  under 
the  hand  of  a despot  like  Lopez,  or  by  an 
ingenious  and  paternal  system  of  com- 
munism, such  as  the  Jesuits  established 
in  the  old  colonial  days  in  their  misiones 
on  the  Alto  Parana.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  it  may  be  remembered, 
most  of  the  Guarani  Indians  whom  they 
had  civilized  and  exploited  retired  to  Pa- 
raguay, where  their  descendants  have  re- 
mained to  the  present  day,  but,  of  course, 
lost  in  the  masses.  These  natives  refuse 
to  work  in  a regular  manner. 

The  proprietors  of  the  palm-oil  manu- 
factory near  Asuncion  assured  me  that 
their  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  nuts. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  that  the  natives  will  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  nuts  and  bring  them  to 
the  mill.  Butter  is  very  rare  in  the  Para- 
guayan capital,  because  the  peasants  will 
not  attend  to  their  cows,  lead  them  to  good 
pasture,  and  work  a churn.  At  Asuncion 
we  have  seen  the  cows  turned  out  into 
the  street  to  graze,  where  there  is  next  to 
nothing  to  eat.  At  Villa  Concepcion  the 
case  is  the  same,  whereas  if  the  cows  were 
led  half  a mile  to  the  edge  of  the  town 
they  would  find  abundant  pasture,  and 
give  good  milk.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  a thousand.  Take,  again, 
those  old  and  young  women  we  saw 
squatting  in  the  market,  with  little  scraps 
of  produce  spread  out  before  them.  Sup- 
pose they  sell  this  for  ten  cents,  they  have 
enough  to  buy  mate , tobacco,  and  mandi- 
oca,  which  are  their  chief  aliments,  and 
thus  they  keep  the  household  going,  witli 
the  help  of  oranges,  that  lie  in  many 
places  a foot  deep  on  the  ground.  A caus- 
tic observer  has  said  that  the  Paraguayan 
peasant  lives  on  mate  and  the  smell  of  a 
greased  rag.  The  greased  rag  is  an  exag- 
geration. Mate , mandioca,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, oranges,  and  cafia  rum  as  a luxury, 
such  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
articles  of  consumption.  With  poor  food 
such  as  this,  the  men  are  naturally  weak 
and  indolent;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
the  lords  of  creation,  they  pass  their  lives 
in  meditative  laziness,  anti  leave  the  wo- 
men to  do  what  little  work  is  absolutely 
required  to  keep  a roof  over  their  heads. 
These  Paraguayans,  poor  and  ignorant  as 
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The  evidence  I gathered  from  the  most  caused the  orange  tree*  to  be  nil  Jown.  ^s 
rariops  source  about-  the  Paracuayim  iju-  tin?  ^reriiment  <*f  Oo**&  Riot  at- :$jhe-  tijjritv 
tires  \v&*  the  same.  Ah  English  had  the  buna nivi^  d<tet&f  >te$L  ?\ dhi  vhe w 

<**  mural  olfher  and  ex  elephant  hunter  itf  to  ^.ampuig  out  hatm^  ninl  obHgmg  you.- 
A frhw  W ho  hk$  a eane  lhstiitery  ueiir  Pa-  pie  to  •wvr.k  for  their  bread.  Ail  /tins 
ragimn.  yeas  of  opinion  that  Paraguay  scenes  xlramre.  Nature  and  ibfc  ,b-smu 
is  not  going"  to  improve  in  tUeimm^dnue  haveg/ven  Ui^u  F^.a^Ktvaijs  ihv  memo 
future  in  t tveriiy  o*'  thirty  years'  lone/  of  life  and  of'  oVriviVtl*  iVln  tty  in  tin? 
’wduuv  the  pojauiat^.ln  has  i n<u*ea$ed  omd*  of  mandioeu,  oranges.  tf/n/c/auif  h>- 

j|®f  teeume  moredtfheuit,  there  a baccy.  They  enjoy  a ehmuo  jp  d.elhrbi-- 

ebange  ’APpresent  the  people  havy  niaa  ful  that  clothes  a .re  scarcely  needed  And 
find  mang***  in  abunridrieW  Alary  ypt;  ffae  rneddiesonje'  Europeai^ 
need  inrt  coriv  ^nd  tin n vyill  not  work  pm»*l  and  irritated  because  they  do'- md. 
Tins  gentleman  thought  that  U;a  l/aer  work, 
were  most  happy  under  Mi*  f& 
amt  Loptf*  when 

i/av  vm-e  /dl  practically  slaves,  anil  he 
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swag.  But  a genuine  Marques,  and  from 
Old  Spain,  and  rich  ? Oh  no,  Don  Anas- 
tasio;  that  is  only  a dream!  If  he  is  a 
Marques,  he  certainly  is  without  money ; 
if  he  has  money,  he  certainly  is  not  a 
Marques — and  the  chances  are  that  he  lias 
neither  title  nor  cash.  I saw  something 
in  the  Epoca  last  week  about  a monte 
dealer  who  had  to  leave  Barcelona  in  a 
hurry.  No  doubt  your  Marques  is  that 
very  man.” 

However,  Dr.  Theophile  was  a natural- 
born  remonstrant.  It  was  he  who  assail- 
ed Don  Anastasio’s  claim  to  martyrdom 
in  the  royalist  cause.  The  Doctor's  con- 
tention wras  that  Don  Anastasio  would 
have  lived  a most  miserable  life,  ending 
in  an  early  and  uncomfortable  death,  had 
not  good  fortune  wafted  him  hurriedly 
out  of  Mexico  and  safely  deposited  him  in 
New  York — where  his  days  were  long  in 
the  land,  and  very  pleasant  to  him  in  the 
comfortable  haven  in  the  Casa  Napoleon 
that  he  had  secured  by  his  judicious  mar- 
riage with  Madame.  Don  Anastasio,  who 
could  afford  to  be  heroic  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, denied  Dr.  Theophile’s  points 
absolutely,  and  clung  to  the  belief  in  his 
martyrdom  with  an  affectionate  fervor — 
that  did  not  in  the  least  interfere,  howev- 
er, with  his  contentedly  wearing  shabby 
raiment  and  soiled  linen  and  faring  sump- 
tuously every  day.  Indeed,  the  excellent 
food  that  Madame  gave  him  to  eat,  and 
the  sound  Bordeaux  that  she  gave  him  to 
drink,  would  have  gone  a long  way  tow- 
ard squaring  accounts  with  a martyr 
whose  martyrdom  had  been  of  a much 
more  vigorous  sort. 

After  this  denial  of  the  validity  of  the 
Marques  there  was  something  of  a cool- 
ness between  Dr.  Theophile  and  Don  An- 
astasio; that  endured  until  too  much  of 
Madame's  rich  food,  and  too  much  of  that 
especial  old  Bordeaux,  brought  on  one  of 
Don  Anastasio's  bilious  attacks,  and  so 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  Dr.  Theophile 
for  physicking.  Madame,  who  was  short 
and  round,  and  of  a most  quick  and  reso- 
lute temperament,  did  not  suffer  her  re- 
sentment of  the  aspersions  upon  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Marques  to  take  the  form 
of  a mere  coolness;  it  took  the  form  of  a 
very  positive  warmth.  In  her  native 
clipped  and  softened  French  of  Toulouse, 
she  rated  Dr.  Theophile  most  roundly  for 
venturing  to  call  in  question  the  honor  of 
the  nobleman  within  her  gates — who,  in 
a most  nobleman-like  manner,  was  run- 
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ning  up  a bill  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to 
seven  dollars  a day.  To  this  rating  Dr. 
Theophile,  in  his  much  more  clipped  and 
still  softer  French  of  Guadeloupe,  replied 
temperately  that  he  would  not  then  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further ; but  that  he  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  resuming  it  at  a 
later  period,  when  time  in  its  fulness 
should  have  tested  their  conflicting  opin- 
ions in  the  crucible  of  practical  results. 

He  was  wise  in  his  generation,  was  this 
Dr.  Theophile.  His  warrings  were  not* 
with  womenkind.  With  a man,  he  said, 
he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  do  battle  with 
tongue  or  pistol  or  sword.  But  with  a 
woman — no!  A woman,  he  declared,  was 
an  inconclusive  animal.  You  might  grind 
her  between  irrefutable  arguments  until 
you  had  reduced  her  to  figurative  frag- 
ments—and  at  the  end  of  this  somewhat 
shocking  process  she  simply  would  reiter- 
ate her  original  proposition  with  a calmly 
superior  smile.  Yet  the  women  liked  Dr. 
Theophile.  There  was  current  an  old- 
time  rumor  that  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
Guadeloupe  was  a dismal  blight  that  had 
fallen  upon  his  heart.  A man  whose  past 
has  in  it  a bit  of  sad  romance  like  that  is 
an  object  of  tender  solicitude  to  every 
riglit-natured  woman ; and  he  easily  finds 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  such  gentle 
judges  for  saying  evil  things  about  the 
sex  that  has  done  him  so  cruel  a wrong. 

II. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marques  de  Valdeflores 
— blissfully  ignorant  of  the  doubts  cast  by 
Dr.  Theophile  upon  his  wealth  and  his 
patent  of  nobility,  and  ignorant  also  of 
the  various  amiable  designs  formed  by 
the  resident  population  of  the  Casa  Napo- 
leon for  assisting  in  the  distribution  of 
that  wealth  and  for  rendering  that  nobil- 
ity commercially  valuable  — continued 
in  apparent  contentment  to  occupy  Ma- 
dame’s  best  apartment,  to  eat  largely  of 
the  admirable  food  which  she  caused  dai- 
ly to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  to  clinic  * 
most  liberally  of  her  excellent  wines. 

He  was  a very  affable  personage,  was 
the  Marques.  “ You  might  think  that  he 
wasn’t  a nobleman  at  all!”  was  Madame’s 
admiring  comment  when  telling  of  the 
frank  and  entirely  unaffected  wav  in 
which  he  had  borrowed  a dollar  of  Teles- 
foro,  the  Cuban  negro,  to  pay  his  cab  fare. 

44  You  might  know  that  he  was  not,”  was 
the  cynical  comment  of  Dr.  Theophile,  to 
whom  this  gracious  fact  was  told. 
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Fortunately  for  the  credit  for  hospital* 
ity  of  the  Casa  Napoleon,  Dr.  Theophile 
was  the  only  one  of  the  several  dwellers 
in  or  frequenters  of  that  establishment 
who  manifested  the  least  disposition  tow- 
ard standing  the  Marques  off.  '[The  oth- 
ers, to  do  them  justice,  more  than  atoned 
for  Dr.  Theophile  s coldness  by  their  effu- 
sive friendliness.  With  a frank  cordial- 
ity charming  to  contemplate  they  sever- 
ally and  collectively  did  their  very  best 
to  make  him  feel  that,  so  far  from  being 
a stranger  in  a strange  land,  he  was  very 
much  at  home  among  genuine  friends. 
As  tending  still  further  to  emphasize  this 
international  comity,  it  was  even  more 
delightful  to  observe  the  gracious  friend- 
liness with  which  these  friendly  advances 
were  met  and  reciprocated.  Having  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world — he  was  a per- 
sonable man,  in  the  prime  of  his  mature 
manhood — to  know  how  rarely  the  per- 
fect flower  of  friendship  blooms,  and  pos- 
sessing, moreover,  the  open-hearted  tem- 
perament of  the  South,  it  was  only  natu- 
ral, though  on  that  account  none  the  less 
pleasing,  that  the  Marques  should  do  his 
part  to  show  his  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  hospitable  kindness  that  was  showered 
upon  him.  That  he  did  his  part  was  ad- 
mitted by  everybody  but  the  remonstrant 
Dr. Theophile,  who  declared  morosely  that 
he  overdid  it. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Vane,  who  sat  beside  him 
at  the  ordinary,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
good  column  article  out  of  him  on  the 
very  first  evening  of  their  acquaintance. 
The  Marques  told  her  some  very  racy  sto- 
ries about  Spanish  court  life;  and  she 
worked  them  up— her  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish, a language  universally  current  in 
the  Casa  Napoleon,  enabling  her  to  throw 
in  a word  here  and  there  that  gave  them 
local  color— in  a fashion  that  made  them 
still  racier.  As  special  correspondence 
under  a Madrid  date,  they  were  a decided 
hit  in  the  Sunday  edition.  The  editor 
'voluntarily  gave  her  six  dollars  aud  a 
half  the  thousand  words,  and  told  her  to 
go  ahead  and  get  some  more.  It  was  as 
good  stuff  as  he  ever  had  corue  across,  he 
said.  It  certainly  was  admirably  scanda- 
lous. Mrs.  Vane  perceived  that  she  had 
opened  a gold  mine — for  the  story-telling 
powers  of  the  Marques  appeared  to  be  in- 
exhaustible— and  she  worked  it  with  a 
will.  Feeling  under  a real  obligation  to 
the  nobleman  who  so  considerably  was 
increasing  her  weekly  income — she  was  a 


kind-hearted  soul,  not  nearly  so  sophisti- 
cated as  her  very  highly  spiced  illiterary 
productions  would  have  led  one  to  sup- 
pose— she  was  glad  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  show  her  appreciation  of  his  kind- 
ness by  inviting  him  to  accompany  her, 
on  a press  order,  to  an  evening  at  the  play. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  the 
Marques  accepted  this  polite  invitation. 

It  struck  him  that  there  was  something 
slightly  pathetic  about  it.  After  the  per- 
formance he  treated  Mrs.  Vane— at  a cer- 
tain restaurant  well  known  for  its  shady 
reputation  and  for  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  its  chef—  to  the  very  best  supper 
that  she  had  eaten  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  life. 

“He’s  a perfect  high-toned  gentleman,” 
Mrs.  Vane  declared  when  recounting  to 
Mrs.  Mortimer  rapturously — for  little  sup- 
pers came  rarely  in  her  life— this  extraor- 
dinary and  delightful  experience.  “He 
ordered  all  the  highest- priced  things  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  he  set  up  the  wine  as 
if  it  was  water;  and  he  never  offered  to 
do  more  than  just  nicely  squeeze  my  hand. 

I don’t  care  what  spiteful  things  Dr.  Theo- 
phile says  about  him;  after  that  I know 
that  he's  a perfect  high-toned  gentleman 
all  the  way  through!” 

Inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Mortimer,  according 
to  the  repeated  assertion  of  Colonel  Wi th- 
ereby, was  a high-toned  lady  herself,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  found  plea- 
sure in  listening  to  this  handsome  eulogy; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  her  generous  im- 
pulses to  suppose,  also,  that  when,  a few 
days  later,  she  invited  the  Marques  to  a 
little  supper  in  her  own  apartment,  she 
was  actuated  by  an  amiable  desire  to  re- 
pay his  kindness  to  her  friend  in  kind. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  a delightful  hostess, 
and  her  little  suppers  were  renowned.  To 
be  sure,  those  who  partook  of  them  were 
apt  to  find  that  in  the  long-run  they  came 
rather  high;  but  this  trifling  drawback 
upon  a pure  enjoyment  of  her  hospitality 
was  immaterial,  inasmuch  as,  with  a char- 
acteristic tlioughtf ulness,  she  uniformly 
selected  her  guests  from  that  moneyed 
class  which  is  superior  iu  matters  of 
amusement  to  considerations  of  expense. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Marques  enjoyed  his 
supper  with  Mrs.  Mortimer.  That  Mrs. 
Mortimer  enjoyed  her  supper  with  the 
Marques  is  a matter  less  absolutely  as- 
sured. When  he  bade  her  good  - night, 
bowing  over  her  hand  very  gracefully,  and 
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with  a gallant  and  high-bred  courtesy 
kissing  the  tips  of  her  white  fingers,  it  is 
undeniable  that  he  left  her  in  a decidedly 
bewildered  state  of  mind.  All  that  Mrs. 
Vane  had  told  of  his  dignified  reserve 
she  perceived  was  true.  Her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  higher  nobility  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  If  this  were  a fair  speci- 
men of  that  class  she  was  fain  to  admit 
that  its  members  were  anything  but  easy 
to  understand.  Her  one  coherent  con- 
cept in  the  premises  was  the  unpleasant 
conviction  that  her  little  supper  had  not 
been  an  unqualified  success. 

Nor  did  Monsieur  Duvent,  as  the  result 
of  his  lavish  expenditure  of  friendship 
upon  the  Marques,  receive  any  very  ade- 
quate return.  Having  travelled  a great 
deal,  professionally,  in  Spain,  he  began 
his  friendly  advances  by  intelligent  en- 
comiums of  that  country.  The  Marques 
met  his  complimentary  comments  by  the 
polite  declaration  that  praise  of  his  native 
land  always  was  dear  to  him,  but  that  it 
was  doubly  dear  when  bestowed  with  ac- 
curate discrimination  by  one  who  obvious- 
ly knew  it  well ; after  which  he  made  sev- 
eral exceedingly  handsome  speeches  to 
Monsieur  Duvent  in  regard  to  France. 
Their  talk  running  lightly  upon  the  more 
superficial  characteristics  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  there  was  nothing  forced  in 
Monsieur  Duvent's  remark  that  he  had 
been  much  struck — he  did  not  add  that 
his  opportunities  for  being  struck  in  this 
fashion  had  been  decidedly  exceptional — 
by  observing  the  passionate  and  universal 
devotion  of  the  Spanish  race  to  gaming. 
In  reply,  the  Marques  courteously  denied 
that  the  taste  for  gaming  was  universal 
among  his  countrymen,  but  at  the  same 
time  admitted  frankly  that  it  was  very 
general ; he  even  added,  smilingly,  that  he 
shared  in  it  himself.  To  permit  one's  self 
to  be  carried  away  by  this  passion,  he  ob- 
served with  an  admirable  morality,  was 
a most  serious  mistake;  but  within  due 
bounds,  he  continued,  with  a morality  less 
severe,  he  knew  of  no  amusement  more  in- 
teresting than  judiciously  conducted  games 
of  mingled  chance  and  skill  played  for 
heavy  yet  not  excessive  stakes. 

Naturally,  this  discourse  was  very  ex- 
actly to  Monsieur  Du  vent's  mind;  and 
still  more  to  his  mind  was  the  prompt  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Marques  of  the  obliging 
offer  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  for 
gratifying  his  taste  for  gaming  in  New 
York.  As  for  the  moral  reflections  that 


had  accompanied  the  avowal  by  the  Mar- 
ques of  his  amiable  weakness,  Monsieur 
Duvent  attached  but  little  importance  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  his  very  extensive 
experience  in  these  matters  he  frequently 
had  heard  expressed  sentiments  of  this 
temperate  sort;  and  as  frequently  had 
seen  them  scattered,  in  time  of  trial,  like 
smoke  before  the  wind. 

What  very  much  surprised  Monsieur 
Duvent,  therefore — when,  in  due  course, 
the  Marques  was  introduced  into  the  quiet 
and  intensely  respectable  gambling  estab- 
lishment in  South  Fifth  Avenue— was  to 
observe  that  the  temperate  ness  of  his  new 
friend  in  deeds  was  precisely  in  keeping 
with  his  temperateness  in  words.  The 
Marques  played  with  a handsome  liber- 
ality, but  also  with  a most  phenomenal 
coolness.  He  followed  his  luck  boldly 
yet  prudently;  he  dropped  his  bad  luck 
instantly ; and  his  experienced  wisdom 
was  manifested  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
he  adhered  to  no  “system, ’’and  recognized 
in  the  game  no  principle  save  that  of  the 
purest  chance.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  or 
so,  when  he  nodded  pleasantly  to  Mon- 
sieur Duvent  and  withdrew,  the  bank  was 
much  the  worse  for  his  visit.  Monsieur 
Duvent,  whose  income  was  largely  in  the 
nature  of  commissions,  was  decidedly  dis- 
satisfied. In  this  case  the  commission 
had  gone  the  wTrong  way.  The  unpleasant 
fact  must  be  added  that  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  visits  paid  by  the  Marques 
to  the  quiet  banking  establishment — for- 
tunately he  did  not  come  often — his  ag- 
gravating good  fortune  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged.  Being  only  human, 
Monsieur  Duvent  suffered  his  friendship 
for  the  Spanish  nobleman  appreciably  to 
cool. 

III. 

Colonel  Withersby’s  acquaintance  with 
the  Marques  opened  under  circumstances 
so  auspicious  as  to  inspire  in  the  breast  of 
that  eminent  promoter  the  most  sanguine 
hopes.  At  that  particular  juncture  the 
Colonel,  as  he  hifnself  expressed  it,  w’as 
“in  a blanked  bad  hole.”  He  had  made 
the  fatal  mistake,  in  the  hope  of  larger 
winnings,  of  standing  by  the  Nicaragua 
tramway  enterprise  until  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  get  out  before  the  smash.  As 
the  result  of  his  unwise  greed  he  had  lost 
not  wThat  he  had  put  into  the  trarmvay 
company,  for  he  had  not  put  anything 
into  it,  but  what  he  had  expected  to  take 
out  of  it.  Further,  and  this  was  where 
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the  pinch  came,  his  reputation  as  a pro- 
moter had  been  most  seriously  injured. 
Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  had  entire  control,  the  Colonel’s  repu- 
tation -either  as  a promoter  or  as  any- 
thing else — was  of  a sort  that  no  longer 
could  be  trifled  with.  There  was  very 
little  of  it  left,  and  that  little  was  bad. 
But,  until  this  unlucky  twist  in  Nicaragua, 
his  shrewdness  in  invariably  getting  out 
before  the  smash,  and  his  handsome  con- 
duct in  uniformly  giving  the  straight  tip 
to  his  fellow -occupants  of  the  ground- 
floor,  always  had  enabled  him  to  smile  at 
disasters  in  which  only  the  innocent  suf- 
fered; and,  presently,  with  a fresh  supply 
of  innocents,  to  make  a fresh  and  not  less 
profitable  start. 

In  the  Nicaragua  affair  no  unpleasant 
reflections  were  cast  upon  the  Colonel’s 
honesty  by  his  immediate  friends;  had 
any  one  suggested  that  he  possessed  a suf- 
ficient amount  of  honesty  to  catch  even  a 
very  small  reflection  they  doubtless  would 
have  smiled;  but  they  frankly  and  pro- 
fanely admitted  that  their  confidence  in 
his  sagacity  was  destroyed.  In  their  coarse 
but  hearty  manner  they  declared  that 
they  would  be  blanked  before  they  would 
chip  in  with  such  a blank  fool  again. 
When  the  most  intimate  friends  of  a pro- 
moter use  language  of  this  sort  about  him, 
it  is  evident  that,  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  promotion  must  be  materially  contract- 
ed. In  the  case  of  Colonel  Withersby  it 
was  contracted  about  to  the  vanishing 
point.  In  his  prompt  military  way  (he 
had  served,  with  a constantly  increasing 
credit  to  himself,  as  a sutler  in  the  late 
war)  he  perceived  how  shattered  were  his 
frontiers,  and  how  gloomy  was  the  out- 
look toward  their  rectification;  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  he  described  himself  as 
being  4 4 in  a blanked  bad  hole.”  His  pro- 
fane emphasis  was  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Naturally,  the  coming  of  the  Marques 
de  Valdeflores  at  this  critical  juncture  was 
regarded  bv  the  Colonel  as  nothing  less 
than  providential.  Not  only  was  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a rich  nobleman  desirable 
on  general  principles— since  such  a per- 
sonage might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
subscribe  liberally  to  any  stock,  and  to 
give  strength  to  any  company  by  permit- 
ting the  use  of  his  name  on  the  board  of 
direction — but  the  Colonel  saw  much  that 
was  comforting  in  the  opening  possibility 
of  shifting  his  promoting  interests  from 
Spanish  America  to  Old  Spain.  In  the 


colonies  he  was  forced  to  contend  against 
the  adverse  influence  of  his  own  widely 
diffused  reputation  as  a far  too  skilful 
financier — a reputation  that  most  serious- 
ly militated  against  his  promoting  any- 
thing whatever.  In  the  parent  country, 
as  both  hope  and  modesty  advised  him, 
there  was  a fair  chance  that  he  might  car- 
ry on  business  quietly,  unhampered  by 
his  own  renown. 

Taking  this  cheerful  view  of  what  a 
friendship  with  the  Marques  was  likely  to 
do  for  him,  he  spoke  only  the  literal  truth 
when  he  told  that  nobleman  that  he  would 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  him  the 
town.  As  the  event  proved,  the  Marques 
was  not  desirous  of  seeing  the  town  with- 
in the  full  meaning  of  the  Colonel’s  words ; 
but  he  repeatedly  did  accept  invitations 
to  the  theatre,  and  also  accepted  cheerful- 
ly the  refreshments  of  a vinous  nature 
offered  to  him  by  the  Colonel  with  an  ex- 
cellent hospitality  in  the  intervals  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  several  performances  which 
they  witnessed  together.  That  on  these 
and  on  all  other  possible  occasions  he 
should  have  his  attention  pointedly  di- 
rected to  the  subject  of  tramways  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  for  tramways  were 
the  very  essence  of  the  Colonel’s  life. 
What  was  more  surprising,  and  to  the 
Colonel  eminently  pleasing,  was  the  fact 
that  he  manifested  in  regard  to  tramways 
an  intelligent  interest.  He  mentioned, 
by  way  of  explaining  his  possession  of  so 
unusually  large  a fund  of  accurate  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject,  that  lie  owned 
some  shares  in  a tramway  company  re- 
cently organized  in  Madrid.  The  enter- 
prise had  turned  out  very  well,  lie  said ; so 
well,  indeed,  that  he  greatly  regretted  that 
when  the  shares  first  were  put  upon  the 
market  lie  had  not  taken  a larger  block. 
This  was  a sentiment  that  the  Colonel 
never  had  heard  advanced  by  a single  one 
of  the  numerous  purchasers  of  shares 
which  he  himself  had  floated.  It  sur- 
prised and  delighted  him.  Here  indeed 
was  a field  the  working  of  which  prom- 
ised well.  And  so  vigorously  did  Colonel 
Withersby  proceed  to  work  it  that  within 
a week  he  and  the  Marques  were  discuss- 
ing energetically  the  details  of  a plan  for 
building  an  urban  tramway — eventually 
to  have  suburban  extensions— in  the  city 
of  Tarazona.  That  the  Colonel  never  be- 
fore had  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of 
this  city — it  was  selected  because  the  most 
considerable  of  the  estates  of  the  Marques 
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lay  near  to  it — did  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  his  going  into  the  enterprise 
heart  and  soul.  The  name  was  a good 
one  for  a prospectus.  That  was  quite 
enough  for  him.  He  sat  down  quickly 
at  a writing-table  and  wrote  a prospectus 
— his  skill  was  prodigious  in  this  line  of 
composition — in  which  he  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  Compahia  Limitada  de 
Ferrocarriles  de  la  Ciudad  de  Tarazona  y 
sus  Alrededores  was  the  most  promising 
financial  enterprise  in  which  the  invest- 
ing public  ever  had  been  permitted  to 
purchase  the  few  remaining  shares. 

But  pleased  though  the  Colonel  natu- 
rally was  at  having  thus  struck  what  had 
every  appearance  of  being  a pay  streak  of 
phenomenal  thickness  and  width,  he  was 
not  a little  disheartened,  as  time  went  on 
without  materially  advancing  the  Tara- 
zona tramway  enterprise,  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  ore  was  of  an  eminently 
refractory  type.  So  far  as  projection  was 
concerned,  the  Marques  was  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  promoter  could  ask;  but 
in  the  matter  of  coming  down  to  the 
hard-pan,  to  use  the  Colonel's  phrase,  he 
left  a good  deal  to  be  desired.  Under 
other  and  more  favorable  circumstances 
the  Coloners  vigorous  method  would  have 
been  to  get  his  scheme  into  tangible  shape 
by  the  organization  of  a company,  which 
he  then  would  have  asked  the  Marques  to 
join  as  chairman ; and  by  the  printing  of 
some  thousands  of  certificates  of  shares,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  he  would 
have  “placed”  with  his  friends,  and  the 
remaining  more  considerable  portion  of 
which  he  would  have  asked  the  Marques 
to  purchase.  Then  he  would  have  strewn 
the  prospectus  broadcast  throughout  the 
laud.  If  it  took,  and  there  was  a demand 
for  the  stock — well,  then  the  Colonel  and 
his  friends  would  see  that  the  demand  was 
supplied,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
holdings.  Should  they  be  compelled  by 
a high  sense  of  duty  to  make  a sacrifice 
of  this  nature,  they  would  then,  of  course, 
retire  from  the  management.  Having 
enabled  it  to  win  its  way  to  popular  fa- 
vor, they  would  permit  the  Cornpania 
Limitada  de  Ferrocarriles  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Tarazona  y sus  Alrededores  to  go  it  alone. 

Under  the  existing  highly  unfavorable 
circumstances  this  masterly  line  of  action 
could  not  be  pursued.  Those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  his  bosom,  before  the 
Nicaragua  catastrophe,  standing  ready  to 
help  in  the  organization  of  anything,  and 


willing  to  permit  any  number  of  shares 
of  it  to  stand  in  their  names,  now  would 
have  none  of  him.  Their  disposition  was 
wholly  that  of  priests  and  Levites.  They 
declined  with  maledictions  to  act  as  di- 
rectors. They  declared  in  the  most  pro- 
fanely positive  terms  that  they  would  not 
lend  him  a solitary  imprecated  cent.  Yet 
without  some  slight  advance  of  ready 
money — his  own  scant  savings  from  the 
Nicaragua  wreck  being  about  expended — 
he  could  do  nothing.  His  prospectus  must 
be  printed,  and  so  must  his  share  certifi- 
cates— and  even  the  most  sanguine  of  the 
bank-note  companies  declined  to  execute 
his  order  save  on  a basis  of  fifty  per  cent, 
deposited  in  advance. 

The  only  line  of  action  that  appeared 
to  be  open  to  him  in  the  premises  was  to 
induce  the  Marques  to  come  down  with 
the  trifling  amountdemanded  by  the  bank- 
note company,  and  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  name  as  chairman  of  the  yet-to-be- 
organized  board.  With  that  much  of  a 
start,  the  Colonel's  hopeful  nature  led  him 
to  believe  that  he  could  scare  up  a board 
of  direction  somehow;  and,  if  he  could 
not,  he  was  prepared  to  fill  in  the  gap 
temporarily  with  a list  of  names  copied 
from  the  nearest  tombstones.  But  when 
this  modest  plan  — not  including,  howev- 
er, a statement  of  the  source  whence  the 
names  of  his  fellow -directors  might  be 
drawn  — was  formulated  and  presented, 
the  Marques  toyed  with  it  in  a manner 
that  provoked  Colonel  Withersby  to  vio- 
lent profanity  in  private,  and  that  seemed 
more  than  likely  to  end  by  driving  him 
mad.  One  day  he  would  manifest  every 
disposition  to  fall  in  with  the  Colonel's 
proposals,  and  the  very  next  day  lie  would 
treat  the  whole  matter  as  though  it  had 
been  at  that  moment  opened  to  him  for 
the  first  time.  That  he  continued  to  ac- 
cept the  various  entertainments,  with  their 
accompanying  refreshments,  which  the 
Colonel  offered  him,  only  made  the  situa- 
tion the  more  trying.  Having  been  be- 
gun, these  hospitalities  could  not  well  be 
abandoned.  But  it  was  entirely  obvious 
to  the  Colonel  that  they  could  not  go  on 
much  longer  unless  he  could  succeed  in 
making  some  sort  of  a strike.  As  lie  put 
it,  in  the  mining  phraseology  that  was 
habitual  with  him, the  dumps  were  cleaned 
up,  there  wras  nothing  but  wall  in  sight, 
and  he  had  either  to  open  a new  prospect 
or  go  flat  on  his  back  on  the  bed-rock. 
Truly,  by  this  time,  the  hole  that  he  was 
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in  was  a desperately  deep  one,  and  he  was 
at  the  very  bottom  of  it.  With  all  his 
vigor,  and  in  the  matter  of  cursing  he 
had  a great  deal  of  vigor,  he  cursed  the 
hour  in  which  the  Marques  de  Valdeflores 
had  come  out  of  Spain. 

Being  in  this  bitter  mood,  Colonel 
Withersby  turned  to  Monsieur  Duvent 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  — whose  disposition 
toward  the  Marques  lie  shrewdly  inferred 
was  quite  as  bitter  as  his  own — with  a re- 
quest for  aid  in  realizing  a little  plan  by 
which  their  several  sacrifices  of  cash 
upon  the  altar  of  a singularly  barren 
friendship  certainly  would  be  restored  to 
them ; and  even  might  be  restored  to 
them  as  much  as  fourfold. 

In  presenting  his  plan  to  his  friends, 
Colonel  Withersby’s  supporting  argu- 
ment was  statesman-like.  If  the  Marques 
were  a genuine  Marques,  he  said,  and  as 
rich  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  the 
loas  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  even  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  could  make  no  pos- 
sible difference  to  him.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  a bogus  Marques,  and  his 
wealth  also  a sham,  no  harm  could  come 
from  shearing  him  in  so  far  as  he  could 
be  shorn,  and  thereafter  turning  him 
adrift  to  run  away  with  the  flock  of  black 
lambs  to  which,  as  then  would  be  demon- 
strated, he  properly  belonged.  Indeed,  so 
far  from  harm  coming  of  this  preliminary 
snipping,  it  would  yield  the  valuable  re- 
sult of  proving  beyond  a peradventure 
the  quality  of  the  fleece;  and  so  would  de- 
termine whether  or  not  his,  the  Colonel's, 
time  and  talents  could  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage in  endeavoring  to  effect  the  more 
radical  shearing  that  would  remove  every 
vestige  of  merchantable  wool.  In  brief, 
the  Colonel’s  plan,  the  logical  conclusion 
from  these  premises,  was  that  they  should 
relieve  the  Marques  of  a few  of  his  Span- 
ish dollars  in  the  course  of  a quiet  even- 
ing at  play. 

Argument  of  this  able  sort,  especially 
when  addressed  to  persons  already  more 
than  disposed  to  fall  in  with  its  conclu- 
sions, was  convincing.  Mrs.  Mortimer,  it 
is  true— she  was  a cautious  person,  who 
played  slowly  and  prudently  the  interest- 
ing games  in  which  she  was  engaged — 
did  hesitate  a little,  but  presently  said 
with  an  agreeable  cordiality  that  the  Col- 
onel had  done  her  many  good  turns  in 
the  past,  and  that  she  gladly  would  do 
him  a good  turn  now  by  assisting  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  in  making  his  plan  a 


working  success.  Probably  there  was  a 
great  store  of  womanly  tenderness  and 
self-sacrifice  in  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  nature. 
Indeed,  the  accumulation  of  these  gentle 
qualities  must  have  been  very  considera- 
ble, for  she  rarely  made  any  use  of  them. 

Monsieur  Duvent  did  not  hesitate  at 
all.  The  chance  of  getting  a shot  direct 
at  the  Marques  delighted  him.  Unham- 
pered by  the  arbitrary  and  annoying  reg- 
ulations of  a banking  system  that  he  de- 
spised but  could  not  defy,  he  felt  a com- 
fortable conviction  that  he  could  balance, 
even  to  the  extent  of  tipping  it  decidedly 
in  the  other  direction,  the  account  that 
stood  so  heavily  against  him.  He  there- 
fore willingly  promised  to  provide  the 
five  hundred  dollars  of  visible  capital  that 
the  occasion  called  for;  and  even  consent- 
ed to  divide  with  Mrs.  Mortimer— in  the 
improbable  event  of  failure  to  secure  from 
the  Marques  at  least  this  trifling  amount 
— the  cost  of  the  little  supper  that  would 
precede  the  more  serious  entertainment  in 
which  their  Spanish  friend  would  be  re- 
quested to  take  part. 

IV. 

By  those  privileged  to  enjoy  them,  as 
already  has  been  intimated,  the  coziness 
of  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  little  suppers  was  just- 
ly esteemed.  Usually  they  were  limited 
to  herself  and  a single  guest;  under  no 
circumstances  were  they  suffered  to  ex- 
ceed the  sociable  number  of  four.  Mrs. 
Mortimer’s  tastes  were  not  precisely  sim- 
ple ; but  she  was  of  a shy,  retiring  nature, 
and  she  detested  a crowd. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  plea- 
sant to  behold — had  there  been  anybody 
to  behold  it — the  warm  cordiality  that 
was  developed  between  these  four  agree- 
able people  as  this  charming  little  supper 
moved  smoothly  along  from  the  cocktails 
which  began  it  (cocktails  before  supper 
had  the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  Marques; 
he  took  to  them  most  kindly)  to  the  coffee 
that  brought  it  to  an  end.  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's fine  social  qualities  enabled  her  to 
make  eacli  one  of  her  guests  appear  at  his 
very  best,  and  also  to  appreciate  at  its  full 
value  his  own  appearance.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Withersby’s 
best  stories,  and  she  skilfully  led  up  to 
them  ; she  understood  Monsieur  Duvent’s 
professional  disposition  toward  taciturni- 
ty, and  covered  it  so  admirably  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  was  positively  lo- 
quacious; when  the  conversation  showed 
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the  least  tendency  toward  flagging,  she 
herself  was  as  prompt  to  fill  the  impend- 
ing pause  with  sparkling  anecdote  as  in 
its  more  lively  periods  she  was  ready 
still  further  to  stimulate  it  by  sprightly 
repartee.  Being  conducted  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  tongues— the  Marques  did 
not  speak  English — the  talk  naturally 
followed  the  genius  of  these  languages, 
and  was  possibly  a trifle  freer  than  it 
would  have  been  had  English  been  em- 
ployed as  the  medium  for  the  interchange 
of  thought.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
this  liberal  tendency  became  somewhat 
more  marked. 

It  was,  however,  in  her  demeanor  tow- 
ard the  Marques  that  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  a hostess  most  brill- 
iantly were  displayed.  Her  gracious 
friendliness  was  manifested  by  a hand 
frankly  placed  upon  his  shoulder  as  she 
bent  over  him  to  offer  coffee  (her  merry 
conceit  being  to  serve  this  beverage  her- 
self) ; by  exchanging  glasses  with  him 
when  she  drank  his  health;  by  her  use  of 
her  prodigiously  handsome  brown  eyes — 
and  in  a hundred  other  artless  and  pretty 
ways.  As  to  her  cleverness  in  creating 
conversational  situations  that  enabled  him 
to  say  bright  things,  it  really  was  aston- 
ishing. As  has  been  stated,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Marques  at  all  times  was 
friendly ; under  these  exceptionally  agree- 
able circumstances  he  became  positively 
effusive.  Yet,  though  his  manner  really 
was  frankness  itself,  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  fine 
perception  suggested  to  her  mind  the 
troubling  doubt  that  perhaps  his  effusive- 
ness in  some  small  part  was  assumed. 
Possibly  a similar  thought  was  entertain- 
ed by  Monsieur  Duvent — but  in  the  case 
of  Monsieur  Duvent  the  fact  must  be  re- 
membered that  his  professional  experience 
had  begotten  in  him  what  might  be  term- 
ed an  almost  morbid  suspicion  of  his 
kind. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  feast  was  pass- 
ed, Colonel  Withersby  also  debated  with- 
in himself  whether  or  not  the  good  feel- 
ing that  the  Marques  so  liberally  mani- 
fested was  wholly  genuine.  After  that 
period — his  own  generous  nature  being 
then  warmed  and  stimulated  by  the  very 
considerable  quantities  of  the  excellent 
food  and  drink  which  had  become  a part 
of  it — he  dismissed  all  such  evil  suspicions 
from  his  manly  breast  as  being  alike  un- 
worthy of  himself  and  his  noble  friend. 
The  Marques,  as  he  declared  heartily  in 


his  thought*  was  as  straight  as  a string, 
and  a jolly  good  fellow  all  the  way 
through.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  Colonel 
Withersby’s  temperament — a peculiarity 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  be- 
trayed his  substantial  interests — that  his 
usually  keen  and  severe  judgment  of  men 
and  things  was  subject  to  serious  derange- 
ment by  an  access  of  what  may  be  termed 
vinous  benevolence.  Mrs.  Mortimer  and 
Monsieur  Duvent,  being  among  the  most 
intimate  of  the  Colonel’s  friends,  were 
well  acquainted  with  this  genial  failing 
in  his  lofty  character;  and  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  it,  they  viewed  with 
increasing  alarm  his  evident  intention  to 
make  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  so  largely 
a part  of  himself.  They  were  sustained, 
however,  by  the  comforting  knowledge- 
bred  of  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
his  methods  — that  even  when  the  Col- 
onel had  associated  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  extraneous  spirits  with  his 
own,  he  still  could  play  a phenomenally 
good  game  of  cards. 

Without  thought  of  the  anxiety  that 
his  cheerful  conviviality  was  occasioning 
his  friends,  the  Colonel  rattled  away  in 
his  most  lively  manner,  and  manifested 
toward  the  Marques  a constantly  increas- 
ing cordiality.  Indeed,  by  the  time  that 
they  had  reached  the  coffee  and  cigars 
(Mrs.  Mortimer  was  considerate  enough 
to  permit  the  gentlemen  to  smoke)  his 
disposition  was  to  vow  eternal  friendship 
with  the  Marques,  and  to  seal  his  vow, 
in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  a fraternal 
embrace.  But  in  despite  of  this  tendency 
of  his  affectionate  nature  toward  over- 
flow, the  confidence  of  his  friends  in  his 
sound  judgment  remaining  unimpaired  in 
the  midst  of  its  alcoholic  environment 
was  not  misplaced.  His  heart,  it  is  true, 
was  mellowed  almost  to  melting;  but  it 
also  is  true  that  his  head  remained  ad- 
mirably cool.  Sentiment,  wTith  the  Col- 
onel, was  one  thing;  business  was  anoth- 
er. His  warm  fraternal  feeling  for  the 
Marques  did  not  for  one  moment  inter- 
fere with  his  fixed  intention  to  work  him, 
as  he  somewhat  coarsely  had  expressed  it, 
for  all  that  he  was  worth. 

It  was  with  this  utilitarian  purpose  full 
in  view  that  the  Colonel  suggested— the 
pleasures  of  eating  being  ended  but  the 
pleasures  of  drinking  still  continuing — 
that  they  should  end  their  agreeable  even- 
ing with  a quiet  game  of  cards.  Being 
gentlemen  of  the  world,  the  Marques  and 
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Monsieur  Duvent  readily  fell  in  with  this 
proposal.  Mrs.  Mortimer,  it  is  true,  en- 
tered a gentle  remonstrance  against  so  en- 
grossing a form  of  amusement,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  check  the  flow  of 
brilliant  conversation,  aud  also,  as  she 
playfully  added,  would  deprive  her  of 
the  undivided  attention  which  was  her 
due.  The  gentlemen,  however,  explained 
that  as  the  game  would  be  played  merely 
as  a pastime,  and  for  insignificant  stakes, 
it  would  not  in  the  smallest  degree  inter- 
fere with  conversation;  and  they  vowed 
and  protested  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  they  fail  to  pay  their  tribute  of  hom- 
age to  Mrs.  Mortimer's  charms.  In  view 
of  this  explanation,  and  of  the  gallant 
declaration  that  accompanied  it,  the  lady 
was  pleased  to  withdraw  her  objections, 
and  even  to  consent  to  take  part  in  the 
game.  But  she  was  a very  stupid  player, 
she  said;  and  she  expressed  much  good- 
humored  regret  for  whoever  should  be 
unlucky  enough  to  be  her  partner— she 
was  so  careless,  she  protested,  and  did 
make  such  perfectly  horrid  mistakes. 

There  was  a trifling  delay  in  beginning 
the  game,  due  to  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  professed 
inability  to  find  the  cards  with  which  to 
play  it.  She  was  perfectly  sure,  she  said, 
that  somewhere  about  her  apartment  there 
was  a little  bundle  containing  half  a dozen 
new  packs;  they  had  been  given  to  her 
quite  recently  by  one  of  her  friends ; where 
she  had  put  them  she  could  not  remem- 
ber at  all.  Her  memory  was  so  outra- 
geously bad,  she  added,  while  continuing 
her  search,  that  her  life  was  made  a ver- 
itable burden  to  her.  Truly,  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer's memory  could  not  have  been  a very 
good  one,  for  the  package  had  been  present- 
ed to  her— the  amiable  anonymous  friend 
to  whom  she  owed  it  being,  in  point  of 
fact,  Colonel  Withersby — at  a period  no 
more  remote  than  that  very  afternoon; 
yet  a good  ten  minutes  passed  before  she 
could  remember  that  she  had  placed  it  in 
a drawer  of  her  escritoire  upon  receiving 
it  from  the  Colonel's  hands. 

She  laughed  merrily  over  her  own  stu- 
pidity when  at  last  the  missing  package 
was  found ; and  she  laughed  still  more 
when,  having  cut  for  partners,  what  she 
gavly  referred  to  as  the  dreadfully  bad 
luck  of  the  Marques  made  them  allies 
against  Colonel  Withersby  and  Monsieur 
Duvent.  Their  defeat,  she  declared,  was 
a foregone  conclusion;  it  really  was  too 
bad!  The  Marques,  for  his  part,  vowed 


that  he  was  so  indifferent  a player  that 
he  would  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  mis- 
takes which  would  keep  his  own  lapses  in 
countenance;  and  politely  added  that  de- 
feat in  her  company  would  give  him  a 
pleasure  far  superior  to  that  conferred 
by  a victory  in  which  she  had  no  share. 
In  the  matter  of  making  handsome  speech- 
es the  Marques  de  Valdeflores  was  not 
easily  to  be  outdone. 

Yet,  in  despite  of  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  bad 
play— concerning  which,  politeness  aside, 
there  could  be  no  question— and  in  despite 
of  the  far  from  brilliant  play  of  her  part- 
ner, the  game  for  some  little  time  went 
decidedly  in  their  favor.  This  was  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
hands  which  they  held  were  phenomenal- 
ly good,  while  the  hands  held  by  their 
adversaries  were  correspondingly  bad. 
So  marked  was  the  run  of  luck  in  their 
favor — being  most  marked,  indeed,  when 
the  deal  lay  with  Colonel  Withersby  or 
Monsieur  Duvent — that  the  Colonel  swore, 
in  his  bluff,  hearty  way,  that  the  devil 
himself  was  in  the  pack,  land  was  manip- 
ulating it  for  the  express  purpose  of  pun- 
ishing him,  the  Colonel,  for  his  sins;  at 
which  humorous  sally  there  was  a gener- 
al laugh. 

However,  at  the  end  of  an  hour — by 
which  time  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
capital  provided  for  the  occasion  by  Mon- 
sieur Duvent  was  arranged  before  Mrs. 
Mortimer  in  a gay  little  pile— the  Colonel 
said  quite  seriously  that  the  luck  of  the 
pack  certainly  wras  against  him,  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  changed.  There 
was  a smile,  of  course,  at  the  Coloners 
superstition ; but  the  Marques  promptly 
conceded  the  favor  requested,  and  in- 
duced Mrs.  Mortimer  also  to  grant  it: 
which  wTas  not  an  easy  matter,  for  she  de- 
clared that  she  needed  all  that  good  luck 
could  do  for  her  in  order  to  hold  her 
own. 

The  event  really  seemed  to  justify  the 
Colonel's  superstitious  fancy,  for  with  the 
very  first  deal  of  the  new  pack — he  dealt 
it  himself— the  luck  entirely  changed. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  of  the  agreement 
that  the  stakes  should  be  increased  so  that 
the  losers  might  have  a better  chance  to 
recoup,  and  of  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  Mrs.  Mortimer’s  mistakes,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  there  were  several 
excellent  reasons  why  the  handsome  ac- 
cumulation of  gold  in  front  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer should  go  even  more  quickly  than 
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it  had  come.  But,  oddly  enough,  it  did 
not  go.  The  play  of  the  Marques  was 
made  in  the  same  negligent  manner  that 
it  had  been  made  from  the  start;  but 
Monsieur  Duvent  observed — not  without 
a touch  of  that  admiration  which  every 
professional,  even  though  unwillingly, 
concedes  to  professional  skill — that  its 
quality  had  entirely  changed.  It  was 
not  brilliant,  but  it  was  cautious,  firm, 
and  extraordinarily  sure.  When  he  dealt, 
his  own  hand  was  as  strikingly  good  as 
it  was  strikingly  bad  when  the  deal  lay 
with  the  Colonel  or  with  Monsieur  Du- 
vent; Mrs.  Mortimer  s mistakes — they  were 
very  numerous — were  handsomely  cover- 
ed, and  even  sometimes  were  turned  to 
advantage;  his  conduct  of  the  game,  in 
short,  was  masterly— and  the  gay  little 
pile  in  front  of  his  partner,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  steadily  increased.  Mon- 
sieur Duvent  shot  an  inquiring  glance 
from  under  his  bushy  gray  eyebrows 
across  the  table  at  the  Colonel.  As  un- 
derstood by  that  gentleman  it  meant: 
“Who  have  we  got  here,  anyway  The 
Colonel’s  answering  glance  was  intended 
to  convey  his  strong  conviction  that — to 
paraphrase  euphemistically  his  thought — 
the  cloven  hoof  of  their  adversary  was  in- 
visible only  because  it  was  covered  with  a 
neatly  made  patent-leather  boot.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  hour  the  entire  cap- 
ital provided  by  Monsieur  Duvent  had 
changed  hands. 

At  this  stage  of  proceedings  Monsieur 
Duvent  and  the  Colonel,  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  interruption  in  the  game  caused 
by  the  serving  of  fresh  coffee,  held  a short 
conference.  Monsieur  Duvent  expressed 
decidedly  the  opinion  that  they  had  better 
stop.  The  Marques,  if  he  were  a Mar- 
ques, evidently  knew  more  than  they  did. 
The  part  of  prudence  was  to  make  the 
best  of  a bad  bargain  and  to  drop  him 
then  and  there.  But  the  Colonel,  whose 
fighting  spirit  was  thoroughly  aroused, 
would  not  for  a moment  consent  to  such 
ignominious  surrender.  He  insisted  that 
Monsieur  Duvent  should  provide  another 
five  hundred — merely  for  a show,  he  said 
— and  that  the  game  should  go  on.  By 
sheer  force  of  will — the  Colonel  was  a 
most  resolute  person — he  succeeded  in  car- 
rying his  point.  Sorely  against  his  bet- 
ter judgment,  but  still  yielding,  Monsieur 
Duvent  produced  from  a reserved  fund  in 
his  private  chamber  the  sum  required: 
whereupon,  the  coffee  being  finished,  the 


game  went  on.  But  it  went  on  so  disas- 
trously that  at  the  end  of  another  hour 
the  fresh  supply  of  capital  was  exhausted 
— and  Monsieur  Duvent's  thousand  was 
arranged  in  front  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  in 
ten  neat  little  piles.  Gratifying  though 
it  was  on  abstract  grounds  to  perceive  his 
own  wisdom  thus  triumph  over  the  Col- 
onel's fatuous  folly,  there  was  such  sub- 
stantial cause  for  annoyance  in  the  situa- 
tion that  Monsieur  Duvent  found  no  en- 
joyment in  it.  With  a smile  that  lacked 
a little  in  spontaneity  he  suggested  that 
they  now  had  played  long  enough. 

In  this  temperate  proposition,  with  ex- 
cellent good  - breeding,  the  Marques  at 
once  concurred.  But  the  Colouel— having 
continued  as  the  night  wore  on  to  expand 
his  spirits  factitiously — would  not  listen 
to  it  at  all.  He  was  for  fighting  as  long 
as  any  sort  of  a shot  remained  in  the 
locker.  He  advanced  this  view  with 
emphasis:  and  suggested  that  in  lieu  of 
cash  the  Marques  should  receive — should 
his  very  extraordinary  luck  continue — 
his,  the  Colonel’s,  written  promises  of  pay- 
ment, to  be  redeemed  on  the  ensuing  day. 
Monsieur  Duvent,  of  course,  could  not 
reasonably  object  to  going  on  when  capi- 
tal of  this  possibly  attenuated  nature  was 
employed;  and  the  Marques  accepted  the 
proposal  with  a polite  alacrity  that  quite 
touched  the  Colonel's  heart. 

On  the  promissory  basis  thus  establish- 
ed, but  with  the  luck  steadily  against  the 
Colonel  and  his  partner,  the  game  was 
continued  until  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  this  hour  arrived  the  Mar- 
ques announced  placidly  that,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  habitually  an  early  riser,  it 
really  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  bed.  He 
had  greatly  enjoyed  his  evening,  he  said; 
it  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
amusing  evenings,  in  fact,  that  he  had 
ever  passed.  In  handsome  terms  he 
smilingly  congratulated  Mrs.  Mortimer 
upon  tlie  good  luck  that  had  attended  her 
bad  play,  and  insisted  that  two-tliirds  of 
their  joint  winnings  should  be  hers.  No- 
thing could  be  more  liberal  than  this  ar- 
rangement. In  pursuance  of  it  he  turned 
over  to  her  the  two  thousand  dollars  rep- 
resented by  Colonel  Withersby's  paper, 
and  slipped  the  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
into  his  own  pocket  as  his  own  modest 
share.  Then  he  shook  hands  heartily 
with  the  gentlemen;  gallantly  kissed  the 
tips  of  Mrs.  Mortimer's  white  fingers;  and 
bidding  the  company  a most  cordial  good- 
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most  friendly  relations  eminently  were  to 
be  desired.  She  had  observed  also  with 
pleasure  that  his  caution  was  equal  to  his 
skill.  Although  herself  the  sufferer  by 
it,  she  had  commended  him  rather  than 
blamed  him  for  his  intelligent  division  of 
their  joint  winnings.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  division  had  been  characterized  by  a 
magnificent  generosity;  but  no  one  knew 
better  than  she  did  that  the  generosity 
was  more  apparent  than  real.  Before  re- 
tiring, she  had  used  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  Colonel  Withersby’s  paper 
in  crimping  her  hair,  and  carelessly  had 
thrown  the  remainder  of  these  valuable 
securities  into  her  waste -paper  basket. 
Some  disagreeable  reflections,  it  is  true, 
had  attended  her  prodigal  use  of  the  im- 
potentiality  of  wealth  that  the  Marques 
had  lavished  upon  her;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  had  been  unable  to  withhold  her 
profound  respect  for  the  delicate  adroit- 
ness that  his  conduct  of  this  transaction 
had  displayed.  His  method  had  nothing 
coarse  about  it.  It  was  not  bludgeon 
work;  it  was  the  effective  finesse  of  the 
rapier.  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  not  a bad 
hand,  in  a lady-like  way,  at  rapier  prac- 
tice herself.  She  felt  that  could  she  but 
ally  herself  with  such  a past  master  of 
the  art  as  the  Marques  had  proved  him- 
self to  be,  her  future  would  be  assured. 
She  came  to  the  council,  therefore,  in  the 
spirit  of  doves  and  olive  branches,  with 
every  fibre  of  her  tender  being  prepared 
to  thrill  responsive  to  the  soft  phrase  of 
peace.  Her  proposition  was,  the  Marques 
having  proved  himself  to  be  a good  deal 
more  than  a match  for  them,  that  they 
should  cease  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy, 
and  should  frankly  invite  him  to  be  their 
associate  and  friend. 

In  opposition  to  these  peaceful  views  of 
Mrs.  Mortimer’s,  Colonel  Wi  thersby — com- 
ing to  the  council  with  the  vigor  and  in 
the  temper  of  a giant  refreshed  with  cock- 
tails— was  all  for  war.  The  Colonel's 
pride  was  wounded;  his  finer  sensibilities 
were  h u rt.  The  very  qua!  i ties  wh  ich  Mrs. 
Mortimer  most  admired  in  the  Marques — 
his  delicate  method,  his  relined  skill,  his 
perfect  savoir-faire — were  precisely  the 
qualities  which  the  Colonel  most  strongly 
resented.  It  was  cruelly  galling  to  his 
self-respect  to  be  conquered  with  weapons 
which  he  perceived  were  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  his  own,  and  which  he  also  per- 
ceived were  hopelessly  beyond  his  power 
to  use.  In  the  course  of  his  rather  re- 


markably variegated  career,  Colonel  Witli- 
ersby repeatedly  had  received  what  he 
was  wont  to  describe,  in  his  richly  figura- 
tive language,  as  black  eyes;  but  he  al- 
ways had  had  at  least  the  poor  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  and  why  the  darkening 
of  his  orbs  of  vision  had  been  achieved. 

In  this  case,  however,  he  did  not  know 
how,  still  less  why,  his  adversary  had  tri- 
umphed over  him.  Certainly  Monsieur 
Duvent  had  made  no  mistakes;  save  in  the 
matter  of  unwisely  prolonging  the  play, 
he  himself  had  made  no  mistakes;  and 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  to  do  her  justice,  had  made 
all  the  mistakes  expected  of  her  and  even 
a few  to  spare.  Rarely  had  three  intelli- 
gent persons  contrived  a more  effective 
programme ; rarely  had  such  a programme 
been  more  exactly  carried  out.  Human- 
ly and  logically,  its  results  should  have 
been  honorable  victory  attended  by  sub- 
stantial spoils.  Yet  its  diabolical  and 
illogical  result  actually  was  humiliating 
disaster  attended  by  substantial  loss.  Be- 
ing at  the  best  of  times  but  a heathen,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances Colonel  Withersby  raged ; nor 
that,  raging,  he  cast  his  voice  for  war. 

Monsieur  Duvent,  whose  temperament 
was  conservative,  rejected  the  Colonel’s 
truculent  suggestions  and  ranged  himself 
with  Mrs.  Mortimer  on  the  side  of  a profit- 
able peace.  Their  Spanish  friend,  he  de- 
clared, speaking  out  of  the  wealth  of  his 
experience  of  the  world,  evidently  was  not 
a Marques;  he  was  one  of  themselves.  It 
was  generally  conceded,  he  continued,  that 
dog  ought  not  to  eat  dog  (Monsieur  Du- 
vent expressed  this  concept,  of  course,  in 
its  French  equivalent : les  loups  ne  se 
mangent  pas  entre  eux) ; and  it  was  uni- 
versally admitted  that  when  a feast  of  this 
unnatural  sort  took  place  only  the  dog 
who  did  the  eating  got  any  real  good  from 
it.  They  themselves,  he  pointed  out— 
especially  he  himself,  since  his  was  the 
capital  that  the  Marques  had  absorbed- 
occupied  the  position  of  the  other  dog,  the 
eaten  one.  Obviously  that  position  was 
as  unprofitable  as  it  was  humiliating. 
Consequently,  he  concluded,  their  ration- 
al course  in  the  premises  was  that  which 
Mrs.  Mortimer  had  indicated:  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  this  most  accomplished  per- 
son— which  should  be  continued,  at  least, 
until  they  had  mastered  the  sec  rats  of  his 
superior  skill.  When  they  knew  as  much 
as  he  did, said  Monsieur  Duvent, they  could 
throw  him  over  and  have  done  with  him; 
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just  at  present  he  knew  a great  deal  more 
than  they,  and  it  was  largely  to  their  in- 
terest to  make  him  their  friend.  There 
was  no  false  pride  about  Monsieur  Duvent. 
His  thirst  for  professional  knowledge  was 
inexhaustible,  and  he  was  eager  at  all 
times  to  slake  it  at  any  source. 

Colonel  Withersby  was  not  pleased  to 
find  himself  in  so  conspicuous  a minority ; 
and  he  was  open,  not  to  say  violent,  in 
expressing  his  displeasure.  His  was  a 
bold,  aggressive  nature — and  the  cocktails 
wherewith  he  had  refreshed  himself  had 
not  tended  to  take  any  of  the  fighting 
spirit  out  of  him.  Had  he  not  occupied 
the  trying  position  of  a dependent  — for 
without  the  assistance  of  his  friends  he 
would  lack  sinews  for  his  intended  war — 
he  would  have  been  abusive.  Under  the 
existing  circumstances  he  was  argument- 
ative. The  Spaniard,  he  admitted,  cer- 
tainly knew  a great  deal  about  cards;  in 
that  line  of  gentlemanly  amusement,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther trial  of  conclusions  with  him.  But 
when  it  came  to  dice,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. In  throwing  dice,  the  Colonel  de- 
clared with  a sincere  immodesty,  he  had 
yet  to  meet  the  man  who  could  get  ahead 
of  him.  Let  him  but  have  a square  chance 
to  settle  matters  on  that  basis  with  the 
Marques  and  all  would  yet  be  well.  The 
others,  if  they  did  not  want  to,  need  not 
appear  in  the  matter  at  all.  If  they  would 
but  set  him  up  with  a beggarly  hundred 
— merely  enough  to  make  a show  with — 
he  would  ask  no  more  of  them.  Being 
thus  started,  he  would  go  ahead  and  win 
the  victory  alone.  And  finally,  with  the 
most  convincing  self-imprecations  if  he 
didn’t,  the  Colonel  protested  that  he  would 
divide  on  the  square. 

Monsieur  Duvent  stroked  doubtfully 
his  respectable  gray  mustache.  On  the 
one  hand  he  had  great  confidence  in  the 
Colonel's  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
dice.  On  the  other  hand  his  estimate  of 
the  skill  of  the  Marques  in  all  directions 
was  very  high.  It  was  altogether  prob- 
able, lie  thought,  that  a man  who  evident- 
ly had  made  so  profound  a study  of  the 
scientific  possibilities  of  pasteboard  had 
pressed  his  researches  not  less  deeply  into 
the  scientific  possibilities  of  ivory.  If  he 
had.  then  would  the  Colonel  be  but  as 
wax  in  his  hands.  Therefore  Monsieur 
Duvent  hesitated;  and  with  each  moment 
of  his  hesitation  his  disposition  tended 
the  more  strongly  to  take  the  ground 


that  he  declined  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad. 

Fortunately  for  Colonel  Withersby,  the 
tender  nature  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  not 
been  appealed  to  in  vain.  As  she  herself 
had  said,  the  Colonel  had  done  her  many 
good  turns  in  the  past;  and  she  saw  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  he  might  do  her 
many  more  good  turns  in  the  future — 
which  latter  consideration  may  have  been 
remotely  the  cause  of  the  flood  of  kindly 
intention  that  now  welled  up  within  her 
gentle  breast.  She  was  a pronounced 
free-trader,  and  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  assured  her  that  reciprocity  could 
not  alwa}fs  be  only  on  one  side.  Had 
the  Colonel  asked  her  to  join  him  openly 
in  carrying  on  his  campaign  against  the 
Marques,  she  certainly  would  have  refused 
his  request.  That  would  have  been  ask- 
ing too  much.  But  the  Colonel's  pro- 
posal to  fight  his  battle  alone  — and  to 
divide  the  spoils  in  case  he  should  be 
victorious — put  the  matter  on  a basis  that 
enabled  her  to  give  free  play  to  the  gen- 
erous dictates  of  her  heart.  She  there- 
fore added  her  entreaties  to  his  appeal  to 
Monsieur  Duvent  for  assistance ; and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  join  equally  with 
that  gentleman  in  providing  the  small 
amount  of  capital  without  which  the  little 
venture  in  ivory  could  not  be  launched. 

Whether  or  not  this  liberal  offer  would 
have  sufficed  to  overcome  Monsieur  Du- 
vent's  parsimonious  hesitancy,  never  will 
be  known.  At  the  very  moment  that  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak  the  words  which 
no  doubt  would  have  been  decisive,  there 
was  a knock  at  the  door;  then  a servant 
entered  bearing  a great  bunch  of  magnifi- 
cent roses — all  of  which,  however,  being 
very  full  blown, were  somewhat  past  their 
prime.  An  envelope  directed  to  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  attached  to  this  handsome 
yet  slightly  equivocal  floral  tribute.  With- 
in the  envelope  was  the  card  of  the  Mar- 
ques de  Valdeflores,  on  which  was  pen- 
cilled the  request  that  she  would  accept 
the  accompanying  trifling  souvenir  of  the 
very  agreeable  evening  that  he  had  passed 
in  her  company  and  in  the  company  of 
her  friends.  In  the  right-hand  bottom 
corner  of  the  card  were  added  the  letters: 

P.  P.  C.  In  many  ways  Mrs.  Mortimer 
was  not  a perfect  woman,  but  among  her 
imperfections  was  not  that  of  stupidity. 

As  she  looked  at  this  bunch  of  too-full- 
blown  roses,  and  realized  the  message  that 
it  was  intended  delicately  to  convey,  the 
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dove-like  and  olive-branching  sentiments 
departed  from  her  breast— and  in  their 
place  came  sentiments  compounded  of 
daggers  and  bowstrings  and  very  poison- 
ous bowls ! 

As  for  Colonel  Withersby,  having  but 
glanced  at  the  fateful  letters  on  the  card 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  mutely  handed  him, 
he  descended  to  the  office  of  the  Casa  Na- 
poleon in  little  more  than  a single  bound. 
In  little  more  than  two  bounds  he  return- 
ed to  the  first  floor.  Consternation  was 
written  upon  his  expressive  face,  and  also 
rage.  In  a sentence  that  was  nothing 
short  of  blistering  in  its  intensity  he  an- 
nounced the  ruinous  fact  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Valdefiores  had  sailed  at  six  o'clock 
that  morning  on  the  French  steamer,  and 
at  that  moment  must  be  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles  out  at  sea! 

VI. 

Dr.  Theophile  had  but  little  to  say  when 
Madame  told  him  with  triumphal  sorrow 
that  the  Marques  de  Valdefiores  had  paid 
his  bill  in  full  and  had  departed  foi'  his 
native  Spain.  Madame’s  mixture  of  sen- 
timents was  natural.  Her  triumph  was 
because  her  estimate  of  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Marques  had  been  justified 
by  the  event;  her  sorrow  was  because  so 
profitable  a patron  was  gone  from  the 
Casa  Napoleon.  The  few  words  which  Dr. 
Theophile  spoke,  in  his  softened  French 
of  Guadeloupe,  were  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  was  not  necessarily  a Marques  be- 
cause he  happened  to  pay  his  bill  at  a 
hotel.  Madame  resented  this  answer  hot- 
ly. It  was  more,  she  said,  than  ungener- 
ous; it  was  heartlessly  unjust.  She  chal- 
lenged Dr.  Theophile  to  disprove  by  any 
evidence  save  his  own  miserable  suspi- 
cions that  the  Marques  was  not  a Marques ; 
she  defied  him  to  do  his  worst!  Dr.  The- 
ophile said  mildly  that  he  really  could 
not  afford  the  time  requisite  for  abstract 
research  of  this  nature,  and  added  that  he 
had  no  worst  to  do.  Madame  declared 
that  his  reply  was  inconclusive;  an  ob- 
vious endeavor  to  evade  the  question  that 
he  himself  had  raised.  Dr.  Theophile 
smiled  pleasantly  and  answered  that,  as 
usual,  she  was  quite  right. 

Had  Madame  only  known  it,  she  might 
have  called  Colonel  Withersby  as  a wit- 
ness in  her  behalf ; for  the  Colonel,  had  he 
been  willing  to  testify,  could  have  made 
her  triumph  over  Dr.  Tlieophile  complete. 
Being  curious  to  get  down  to  what  he 


termed  the  hard-pan  in  regard  to  the  Mar- 
ques, he  had  made  an  expedition  of  in- 
quiry to  the  Spanish  consulate  on  the  very 
day  that  that  nobleman  had  sailed  away. 

Certainly,  said  the  polite  young  man 
who  answered  his  pointed  question,  the 
Marques  de  Valdefiores  had  been  in  New 
York  for  nearly  a month.  His  visit  had 
been  one  of  business  — to  arrange  with  a 
firm  of  American  contractors  for  the 
building  of  a tramway  in  the  citjr  of  Ta- 
razona.  He  had  completed  this  business 
satisfactorily. 

The  Coloners  usually  ruddy  face  whi- 
tened a little  as  he  listened  to  this  state- 
ment. The  tramway  project  really,  then, 
had  been  a substantial  one  after  all ! This 
was  bitter  indeed.  But  perhaps  it  was 
not  true;  the  young  man  might  be  only 
chaffing  him.  His  voice  was  hoarse,  and 
there  was  a perceptible  break  in  it  as  he 
said:  ‘‘Honest  Injun,  now.  You’re  giv- 
ing it  to  me  straight?” 

The  young  man  looked  puzzled.  He 
was  by  no  means  familiar  with  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  English  language,  and  his 
mental  translation  of  these  words  into 
literal  Spanish  did  not  yield  a very  intel- 
ligible result. 

Perceiving  the  confusion  that  was 
caused  by  his  use  of  a too  extreme  form 
of  his  own  vernacular,  the  Colonel  re- 
peated his  question  in  substance  in  the 
Spanish  tongue:  “Of  a truth  he  is  a Mar- 
ques, and  rich?  There  is  no  mistake?" 

The  young  man  perceptibly  brighten- 
ed. “ Oh,  of  a truth  there  is  no  mistake, 
seiior,”  he  answered.  “ He  is  a Marques, 
and  enormously  rich.  To  see  him  you 
would  not  think  so.  perhaps,  for  his  habits 
are  very  simple,  and  he  is  as  modest  in  his 
manner  as  in  his  dress.  You  see,  he  has 
given  much  of  his  time  to  business  mat- 
ters; and  he  has  travelled  a great  deal.” 

Colonel  Withersby  withdrew  from  the 
consulate.  His  desire  for  information 
was  more  than  satisfied;  it  was  satiated. 
In  the  relative  privacy  of  the  passageway 
outside  the  consulate  door,  his  pent-up 
feelings  found  vent. 

‘‘Travelled,  has  he?”  ejaculated  the 
Colonel,  with  a series  of  accessory  ejacula- 
tions of  such  force  that  the  air  immedi- 
ately around  him  became  perceptibly 
blue.  “Travelled!  Well,  I should  say 
ho  had!  I've  travelled  a little  myself, 
but  1 11  be”  — the  Colonel  here  dropped 
into  minor  prophecy — “ if  lie  hasn’t  gone 
two  miles  to  my  one  every  time!" 
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above  its  mills  and  roofs,  two  spires  ami 
one  pre  eminent  tower,  all  set  in  the  same 
church-yard. 

The  vale  itself,  as  we  dropped  down 
toward  Evesham,  was  insensibly  ehau- 
giti|r.  Unawares  we  left  the  pastures  be- 
hind, and  drifted  into  a laud  of  orchards 
and  ma  rket -gardens— no  Devonshire  or- 
chards, with  carpets  of  vivid  grass,  but 
stiff  reg  one  ru.s  of  plum -trees,  attd  between 
their  files  asparagus  growing,  ami  sage 
and  w i nler  lettuce  under  huml -glasses, und 
cabbages  splashed  with  mauve  and  criin- 
spn.  M'e  had  crossed, in  fact, the  frontier 
of  a fruitgrowing  country  that  in  Eng- 
land lias  no  rival  but  Kent.  The  begin- 
nings of  this  prosperous  gardening  are 
sometimes  ascribed  to  one  Signor  Bor 
uardi,  a Genoese  gentleman  who  settled 
at  Evesham  in  the  middle  of  the  seven 
leenth  century.  But  more  probably  these 
orchards  grow  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  meadows  above  are  fat  and  a bell 
tower  stands  in  Evesham.  There  is  a 


legend  to  that  effect  Which  is  worth  the 
tel  I mg. 

Eg  win.  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  year 
700  or  thereabouts,  was  a saint  of  shining 
piety,  but  unpopular  in  his  diocese,  which 
i » a d n o t I o n g bee  i \ con  ver  ted  f rom  pa  ga  n - 
ism,  and  retained  many  ‘ ‘ elh uic  and  un- 
comely customs.*'  Against  these  the  bishop 
thundered,  till  the  people  seized  and  haled 
him  before  Ethclred,  then  King  of  Mercia, 
charging  him  with  tyranny  and  many 
bitter  things.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Holy  Father  at  Rome,  who  command- 
ed Eg  win  to  appear  before  him  and  an- 
swer the  charges.  So  to  Rome  he  went ; 
but  before  starting,  to  show  how  lowly 
lie  accounted  himself,  lie  ordered  a pair 
of  iron  horse- fetters,  ami  having  put  his 
feet  into  them,  caused  them  to  be  locked 
and  the  key  tossed  into  the  Avon.  Thus 
shackled,  he  went  forward  to  Dover,  took 
ship. and  came  to  the  Holy  City;  when, 
lo,  a miracle!  His  attendants  had  gone 
down  to  the  Tiber  to  catch  a fish  for  sup- 
per, Scarce! y w as  t he  li no cast  when  a I i ne 
salmon  took  it  and  leapt  ashore,  without  a 
struggle  to  escape.  They  hurried  borne 
with  their  prize,  opened  him,  and  found 
inside  tile  key  of  the  bishop  s fetters 
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/w iili.^^rM:^, up.d  t hftfmmth puy^u:?^.1 

to  K if V lT  };! >.hU { Vii | 'VU«>  |jlh^  v,f  ijw-  V-v. 

lost  m*  ume  in  turning  the  bt^z^Ui.  Ufa  urn- 
se£  and  ^pig^iiviiiig  Inin  iuMW -fe 


•tuiifks' 

the  .king  gave  Egwin 

.‘It  -was.  savAgfr.  horrid  n il}* 

tick»kolt>.  anti  forest / Y ei,  E gvmt 

liked  it  : h>r  Le  kept  pig-t  which  found 
i\l?C3 ri cf a n ot  $rf  food  Uic#&  So,dt.vHiM>if  the 
n .ititf>  four  qti£*rter£,  he  appoMH4 

ett^'s;¥i<ye-*liwl  over  each,  whose nApm* 
were  Eov'e*  And  Yift#a>  two  hyot4);ev^’  And 
TrpiiUr  Hl> il-.fe^nliiv  hr^tliin^  al^>;:  .'Epy^ 

1 with  it  horn  alone  v?e ;a,re  con»^^ued}.  hu*i';K 
;'vhti 0j£  eastotii 

io  ft mi  woe  ^Isa*  irh^t  a Ta  vpirde 
sow ■ stm yeti’  hfF  "info 

w*>od$.  . in  nir'-pf v - , ' 

UVimr,  mil'fri  kitig>U^v>».it%ved  fuEthut 
iVe  urn  j$&i  hj&^ra^v  He  iinnaed  foe  sPvt-  hie  haek  yw 
»nP.  i>A>»Pv:p^Tjfl[e;  Ovr»«vn»^;  .ni|i:».! }<•=<)'.  ! <>in 

lie.  «.•••*  run  Om'c*v*lU!  ihn  Iijk  Iihmh* 
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This  m&ttQt*-.  tiff#'. ] ■.  to  Egwui;-.  * al-graUittl  oftjte  site,  In  J530,  tiie 

arid  lie.  temg'  e&sw  to  see  the  place  with  rule  or  Clement  Lichfield,  tin*  abbey  po& 

I'jiis  #*<$1 ; yt-txk  led  tintbef  by  Eovrs.  sessed  iifteei*  n.unbm  in  the  coutoy  of 

There  it  was  Vone leafed  to  him  to  .sec  (he  Worcester  alone,  m Gloucestershire  six, 
>>arne  vtsimr  Soul,  as  it  faded,  to  Lear  u in  WuiMcksMu’e  three,  m Nortliaiuptonr 
ytsice from  the .-.chief  tirgm;  s^ina’,  ‘'Tito  'shire  IW>>, witH lands;  rwG, %nd  adv6w- 
eho$*hy*::  He  =soris  far  Myd  wide,  .Out  of  i>Hror«l  and 

ammrsim*d  iM  he,  liireVEneu^  had  hern  Cam  bridge  there  was  w>  such  imseniblagcv 
guided  by  lo  fins  spin  where-  he  <Sf  o • I j. cions-  utwhhugs  in  Erehojd.  Thru 

mpsi  tudldV  ^id  fcoim  of  ENrese  Gjetoynl  reared  iTglfiwmp^ 

Uifni,  n»v  1'va  vsIkmu,  iie^an  to  rise  where  irons  ami  high  Kjuare  in^rof;  stmiCG 
the virgins  half  stood.  This  wa*  in  YTJd,  ami  aineM  at  mue  'King  Henry  MIL 
and  the  huikUng  wag;  tiroVlied  in  six  years,  made.  bis  swoop  ui\  i lie  rncui^ifiies. 

-Such  is  the  legend.  A lewii  Sjiruig  The  conn  try  bit  1 1 smiles  ; but  today  of 
up  Diomid  the  m-masterv  ; the  rhu:ken>  all  the.:  conyeiit.ual.  build  togs;  there  sar- 
wi;*m  cleared  and  becaTur  pa^&nre : tooth*  7i  ve  but  a stout*  oh  Iwu  - h ^e^ii^Hted 
ami  orchard*;  th»?,  .ommtry  smiled,  ami  at-eli  leading-  to  a kiteiien-gardmr  and  this 
the  abbey  wtrxed  rick , It  ImoswJ  .sixty-  “High  stjuare  stover f at  likdifipld'is  build 
seven  monks,  li-c.  unorons,  Un’fte  pour  . iug\,  This  last  was  dr-signed  to  he  ul  once 

brother*,  three  id^.rks,^^nU^'-ste-ty4l viya'e  xinv-'-.4bWy^:- borolog:^  and  beL- 
to  work 


vants  to-  Work  ip  br^L 

koi.l  v:  1m!,-'  house,  kiichvn, 

c-'i  !hi;,  i ii'iimiury;  t<»  make 
clot  htk*  and  bpritS  y tO  dp^u 
the  til J the 

y,.fdm<y  •v:.m*,y^rdsi  J ami 

ore  h e :Utrdwto  h / o r 

M*:to-  ihe'  -i'ton  Mow, 
Whvto  de  Ifetft* 

stood 

M Xhti0^vf  ^U,  to*  the  op- 
posite Utnik  liroke  ?mo  the 
abbey  fdHwC-;  .arid  plum 
<3etol  'f.iiv.yi-Mit:,'! ITih  a :f/.v 
j&c 

razed 

bis  i^f .to,  aiidimolealoiri;; 
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encc  has  imposed  the 
usual  restrictions  on 
their  use,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  you  will  find 
them  deserted, 

The  day  was  almost 
spent  as  we  took  to  the 
canoe  once  more,  and 
paddled  amund  the.  long 
bend  that  girdles  the 
tosvn.  We  thought  to 
have  left  the  bell  tower 
far  behind,  when,  a little 
past  Hampton  Ferry,  its 
pinnacles  reappea  red,  and 
the  twin  spires  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  All  Saints,  peer 
ing  above  a plum  orchard 
almost  ahead  of  us;  On 
our  left  the  sun  sank  in 
a broad  yellow  haze:  the 
lull  where  Simon  fell, 
and  Mr  here  stands  tin* 
Abbey  Manor  house,  was 
soaked  in  it;  and  soon, as 
the  channel  brought  our 
f aces  west  w ard  again. u u d 
we  drew  near  Chadbury 
mill  and  Chadbury  lock 
and  weir,  the  vale  was 
filled  with  this  yellow 
light,  pale  and  pervasive. 

u Great  Evtydtfitii's  fertile  glebe 
w))«r  tongue  hath  not  ex- 
tolled y. 

Ai r though  to  her  alone  Imn 
longed  the  garb  of  gold/1 

fry;  but  before  the  day  of  its  completion  sings  Drayton ; and  certainly  she  wore 
all  these  uses  were  nullified.  Its  service  the  gar)?  that  evening.  As  she  donned 
since  has  been  monumental  merely— to  it,  the  chorus  of  the  birds  ceased,  and  with 
stand  over  the  razed  foun- 
dations and  ' obliterated 
li»h  -ponds  of  Eg wm\s 


THE  ora  SEAT. 


There  are  many  old 
houses  in  Evesham,  and 
especially  in  Bridge 
Street ; but  the  bridge  ai 
the  foot  of  this  street  is 
modern,  and  ascribed  'to 
the  public  spirit  and  per- 
severance of  Henry  \Y  ork 
man.  Esq.”  To  him  also  are  due  the 
"Workman  Gardens/1  a strip  of  plea- 
sure ground  on  the  river’s  left  bank, 
facing  the  abbey  grounds;  but  local  sap) 
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the  sudden  hush  we  became  aware  that 
their  voices  had  been  following  in  our  cars 
all  the  day  through.  Above  and  below 
Evesham  every  furlong  of  the  river-bank 
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FLADBOtY  MUX. 


point  of  the  sky.  In  early  winter  the  other  late -breeding  birds,  built  of  a few 
number  of  nests  that  the  falling*  leaves  dried  grasses  and  bound  together  with 
disclose  is  astonishing.  Some,  no  doubt,  cobwebs  and  horse-  hair,  date  from  last 
have  lasted  and  will  last  for  years,  such  spring,  and  will  disappear  before  the  next, 
as  the  mud -plastered  houses  of  the  black-  They  were  not  made  until  the  leaves  were 
bird  and  thrush,  and  the  fagot  pile  which  out,  and  upon  the  leaves  their  builders 
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jet  hips  \rwz  rpii  iiaws,'u.fni 

ibe  silyv^f!  ray  &g(&pf  NVUI  untu'fc 
Jifc&rC  *\  UdU  t\?  xw&ifajtr 

i+fitft  *vhkyft  tlieJ3o< >dhi«f  h- 
sided,  auul  of  failSit|E 
feeding 

pewild ' m . # 

ramjet!  ^aod^i^s  dining  to 
ami  fro  iiti.d  i lu.-i'r  sharp 

riAt^  & dov.^u  borons  .soleumly  ::  ; : 
l)M,t  ob^> v v £i i >>f 

pa^sing'  Udat,  aiiil  vr$U$»hi£r  Cor  its 
effect  on  a r>l aster  of  vrild-dnefc 
out-  .rnffted  siremJV  Y.mt 

C&h fiOf , ithle$d*pa^  ^wi'}Xy\0\}s  \Y ilhoh^ 
r« -./fM vrii>-  lh»  V'.ideeyed  arl.«*ntK»n  #.»f  j;.t$  nnd  are  so**n  gone ; in  'Vinter 
fahim:  sanl  nphu-m^s  <:alh  *V*i  y<m  rr»  nr-  >v\tiirh  to  poll  ike 
titm  Ip  £ ; /;Vv  pppp  '/V  4 'V* 

}^i^‘ I'ftsl y 

fikwhhhd  iV^tto.'";Vt t?  m^fc  Otghrst  kiefc  libit 

;?<Ti%-  Surnij>V  work  -of  milking 

& 'tun  mi-ta^lde:;  | iks  gouv  for  •iiotiiing'. 

He  r*Y&$  t{i  IPfmitMuvvy  jn.st  belov?;  and 
i}itV:. mdattV ‘ jb#  tbretY  nyray  on  ids  bob’ 

:•* ' edhiVul  ’ bi?  ^ckr/nvd  :gt  ••'fcXnVa 
tswrrt  y Umpsko  d J » " * btU?^ ’ *?;  Vs  soon.  .v 

pyrti*$  T >i\  ‘Nash,  m lri&  Worr^hr, tin'Hi', 


WYKE  luCK 


Appear  .for  a few  days  upon  the  mearf«>K5, 

^AylgS ^ yido  kiid  ifcfr?kt|r'  tbe  ^/Os 

^f&ndhi#,, wkb  white  >vam?d  beads:' 
%t04iaU’vy^-man  arkVa  l^y  WiU  ^>me  in  one 
pair  f p*0  that  'far  twenty  miles  of  £l\$  Vi.a.fi^:bt^h':|jVoiv^I  ^UU(>i  to  cut  i^htl 

hvr*il  tW  dm*k  rj^ln^  tjiat,  SvhHi  lined,  ore 
fvfr  j crri Vic 4 

fai^faffa  wftjiy  h<al 
• kk  ^ nod  iW 
M f some jmd y n t \vm\i  { t W.o*  fw  <n  r> 

Uv>0\l  iiTit^  a prafi'.ss^r^i  aii^ri « Wi'Ml 

ids  eel  net*  .fd ' ^rik^v  -'V^h^e- 
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represent  the  in- 
dustries of  Avon. 

Other  human  forms 
there  are,  which 
angle  with  rod  and 
line,  strange,  infi- 
nitely patient  men, 
fishing  for  eels 
and  other  succulent 
fish,  catching  (it 
may  be)  one  dace 
bet  we  en  sun  rise  an  d 
.sundown.  Their 
ancestors  must  have 
had  better  sport,  for 
Du  gd  al  e eonstau  t- 
ly  speaks  of  valua- 
ble fishing  rights 
on  the  river,  and 
many  a farmer  paid 
his  rent  to  the 
Church  in  cels.  To 
this  day  every  cot- 
Urge  has  its  punt, 
and  sometimes  a 
scat  rigged  up  in 
some  likely  spot 
over  the  stream. 

One  such  we  mark- 
ed with  particular 
interest.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  body  of  an 
old  gig;  and  there- 
in sat  an  angler, 
and  a glutton  of  his 
kind,  for  he  had 
no  less  than  seven 
lines  baited,  and  the 
rods  radiated  from 
him  like  the  spokes 
of  a wheel.  Per- 
haps it  was  his  one 
holiday  for  the 
week,  and  he  had 

hit  on  tins  device  for  cramming  the  seven  rendering  her  more  completely  pietur- 
sport  into  one.  esque.’* 

Much  might  be  written  of  Chadbury  In  gathering  darkness  we  dropped  down 
mill  and  weir  as  we  saw  them  in  beneath  a hill  side  partly  wooded,  partly 

set  out  in  young  plum  orchards,  partly 
turfed,  and  dotted  with  old  thorns.  Here 
is  Cracombe  House,  and  beyond  it  lie  two 
But.  again,  it  is  hard  to  improve  upon  Ire-  villages,  Fiadbury  on  the  right,  and  Crop 
land,  who  calls  it  ‘’  so  rich  a landscape  t borne  on  the  left,  each  with  its  own  mil I. 
that  nature  seems  not  to  require  the  as-  A ford  used  to  join  them,  but  this  was  su 
distance  of  art.  in  the  language  of  modern  perseded  by  a bridge  to  commemorate  the 
refinement,  either  to  correct  her  coarse  QueenVJubifce.  We  did  not  come  to  it 
expression  by  removing  a hill  or  docking  that  night,  for  at  Fiadbury  there  stands  a 
a tree,  or  to  supply  her  careless  and  parsonage,  with  a lawn  sloping  K>tween 
tasteless  omissions  for  the  purpose  of  trees  to  the  river,  ami  on  this  lawn  wc 
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u the  twilight  of  such  day 
Aa  afn*r  sunset  fftdetU  iu  the  west; 
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heard  vmc€f  iatifl  't  <*i  JrimAs  with  long  dr&tigltb  or" .^ppu  ftir  TjwdaV 

in  f.bo  dusk,  TdV.uiufe  our  e>w»or  UiorW  z'Jr  0£  the  river.  the  rhythmic^}  stroke  o.t 
w»r<j,  wir  haiku]  there.  lilt?  paddle,  ha<l  set  our  \Vit$  U* 

. If-.K*?.niX'-v;ort,l».  Cpstl^'Mid  JSwdtftwi  Oivce  or  twice  we  strove  t6  raitj 

hey,  structure*  .sr>  m:y.v4v*\  take  but  ft  ;;en-  a-ml  IlsHm  to  the  talker* . hut  fjthv&y*  the; 
Utry : or-  so  U’>  fa[]  in  eohiitJete  ruin.  how  ripple  of  Avmi  i ■«>,.*  umI  ran  m our  ears, 
swn.  Will  mere  man  rey.**ri  t«>  savagery  jj  »'•!  u sue/'  the  words,  a?)<i  <vo  $»ofc  hark 
Oar-  host  tit  Flail  ha  ry  parsonage  was  a otto  a/revahie  beimrode  The  ^.nK?  ht yd 
fmmier,  ' vme  , ,«  ; u 10ft, 

: |lvt^  fy'.  1^‘y  .o  '. ' . . 

tfgi&e  a .•■.-*  / ' i*  l 'l  ' * port***!  ratr  f;o<ue 

aa-f  lie  talk  at  '/  v u/er  F[«.<ltV,iry 

jb4|  tkV^  tlmf  . A : t $$/&&• '& 

ev*itw»g;  waSihrWk  \ * - * / • ftw  T+^kr^Muy 

era  tM^h,.  ^ ^ 'V,  ; t i*t M-: 

trrn  rc.v..,*.M‘/w-ar>  • !’  ; --•  ” 'V'*:  ■ WM-  W|i>4  that 

J#r  ar;  '■  '.v^V /'■'.  ' * ' ‘0%V^ 

wewhbliwljfeu^  ; ' *55^  •,  ’ 

7*;^%;  '•  bd  wkiCfv 

» ^ ' '^he  ipott 

|j|b ; ‘ || ; , ’,  bpeiti  v mi 
p)0r  ■•  in  thH.|iiiyi  n%hi.. 

■V$$! ^>. 

3a$ltfc::  ‘ ifytim#  m*#  i a; 

f;-.  /.  . ;'  Ktmc  •,'0i’#;’  I^k; 

the 

...... :b*vr  fCrti 

• tus;  .v 

ii^umr Ly  heatiy : 
tifuj.  *Fiy>m  n 


(hiyythvairiij^io 
Jim.  readhnr  n > 

jiffwst>ui»er*,  re- 
fahviuy;  ViO  lei 
own  v tuning 
\t ilh  few  felian’fv, 

only 

i in-  if u i ♦ yi  pam> 

(h.VxV  . WOnfl. 
^.tr^.ut:  sat-  in 
nl<“ntal  Imki:  W^ 
wei^  xtuuofted 


at  swiiiy 


iiiH 

f.  u ? i.<  I:iitVAe 

? lfji  \|fy  in  Ifi^l  J 

mi; 

tvMlw 

wSsS5 

wfflfiiiSvi  v ! 
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pollard  willows, 
out  of  whose  de- 
cayed trunks  grew 
the  wild  rose  and 
bramble,  orchards 
and  pastures  swell- 
ed up  to  a line 
of  cottages  and 
a square  - towered 
church  standing 
against  the  sky. 

Cropthorne  church 
is  to  be  visited  as 
well  for  its  beauty 
as  for  the  monu- 
ments it  contains 
of  the  D.ingley 
family,  to  which 
the  manor  former- 
ly belonged.  There 
is  one  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Francis 
Dingley,  Esq.  t who 

happily  matched  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  elder,  Sir  John,  was  a childless  man ; and 
of  Thomas  Brigge,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Hoby.  his  brother  Samuel,  who  followed  the  sea, 
his  wife,  had  issue  eleven  sons  and  eight  and  had  become  captain  of  the  Ruby  man- 
da ugh tehs,  arid  died  in  peace,  anno  1624.  of~war,  expected  in  time  to  have  the  estates. 
The  last  of  the  Dingleys,  a girl,  married  But  the  two  men  hated  each  other,  and  at 
Edward  Goodyeare.of  Burghope, and  bore  last  a threat  of  disinheritance  so  angered 
him  two  sons,  whose  history  is  tragic.  The  the  captain  that  he  took  the  desperate  reso- 
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lioeriit  deed  \rte  perpeUse 
ting.  T The  captain,  yeltft 
his  two  aeeo m p i icrSv 
soon  LUceti  arul 

Eft?  Wfe  a byttve  ; 

Imd  *1  ijjsfiJAg*  i Viutfjftft 1 f 
at  Si  J$eb>tyn;> o y F ei^bi;«n  d 
Sati  Anioiuix wl(fe h Inst 
ipteoy  \uy  bund  three m 
#£•  n ar,  ih fe  m ttfc  aii.tl 

.stores.  7;’  1 Y.  ;>  |XT  \ • 

F&ttF  nitMs  lHtJovv  Fbyd- 
buryQft^  ‘ W ilh 

W $$$. rigid 
•jWrife,*-  ga.r(]f5<i:f. ; 

p] ;vntcd  W i th  <<$*  bbitgo^  add 
\kj t$tW : ; • ' ’ • hUdg. 

'J4^;-  IH  ‘tfe 

; 

Jctti*m. of  nhmlenng.^  tier:-  few  fields  back,  Wick  sf  Wiggle,  a.  !mij$ 

petrated  it  on  the ...Ijlij  of  January,  17-11.  street  of  timbered  cottagos,  With-  a little 
l?r;  Nash  U'Ms  the  M.ory  • *' A friend  4ft 
Bristol  Win?  knew  fiKdc 
ihortftl  antipathy*  had  if*' 
tiled  them  bofh  to  dinner, 
mi  hope*  of  n^oncVliug 
theuW/^ml  parted  in 

' . ftigmldMp,  \ put-  V ' ' 
tin.?  ^kplain-  pF^d-$dwt»r;..of  • 
hi$  crew  m lire  s>tH#\  i/Mr;.. 

CVdf*^  Owetv with’  ortierV'  Y *'  \ '.*?  5** 
ta  h w broW i er  and  fts- 

dci  F|iii  liiiti  ij»>" 

viokntga  tei  IjfekVup  finder 
jnyjtenee  that’  he  tv;t&  dimfr  > 
deml  in  his  stni^.s,  wiaro 
when .■•j'Ali Win  to  be 
strang  fed  m.  tlid  ceMn  by , W h i t e a ml  Ma- 
bob.yyhWD  Wiihins  of  his  cpewt  himself 
stamiing'  Seniidel  at  the  door  while  the 


qr£at  coHBEivray 


K^4FyOFir>MI^Tv 


tod'jer  nhdYfo>JL 
Oswald.  li^dvlw 
•of  our  old 
Etfiei  i^d.KuV^kyf 
.Mercia',  fetOHXcdb 

canons  here  a.o 
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3d  gar,  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  the  wicked 
ed  by  cause  of  it  led  to  a suspension  of  all  reli- 
wood,  gious  services  until  1295b  when  the  Bishop 
thrice  of  LI  an  da  If  came  and  “ reconciled 11 '•  the 


mm 


689,  who  by  a charter  of  King  Edgar, 
two  centuries  later,  were  superseded  by 
Benedictine  monks.  Being  built  of  wood, 
both  church  and  convent  were 
destroyed  by  fire,  first  about  the  year 
1000.  then  in  1223,  and  again  in  1288; 
on  this  last  occasion  by  the  sin  of  a 
brother,  who  went  a -courting  with  a 
lantern  within  tire  sacred  walls  (muli- 
elrrt  consiUo  infatuatus , in  loco  ilfo  sac 
rato  ignem  obtulit  dtienum).  This  fire 
consumed  not  only  the  abbey,  but  the 
Voi,.  LXXXIIL-Xo  tOl-26 
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Church.  All  that  remains  to  day  is  used 
as  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  is  a beautiful  piece  of  Early  English 
work,  Persl lore  itself  bears  all  the  mark 
ings  of  a quietly  prosperous  market  town. 

Its  wide  street  is  lined  with  respectable 
red" brick  houses,  faced  with  stone,  having 
pediments  over  their  front  doors,  and 
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' . i n the  latulsoap?.  But 
whether  a pussihg  cloud  paints  \t  purple 
cm  U;  lighting  ihb gra&*vy 
' slbptpt fyv&vy  bu«l*>|ui  qWrr 

i;  vy  pti  tife  uhrajsf  k beaut  iful 

btek^^  the  YU?#< w%  that  piustor 

little  G<\uvt>etv 
U>u,'BrVekt^liamp{uu,  Eimloy  0:<>Ue.  and 
orto u - by^flre d oil - As  Ave  passed  them 
the  day  ndputed  for  a.  wfblt\  and  in  the 
P&le  sunshine  their  gray oftorcb  fcovra-s 
KaffiV  'stood  out.  bright  spots  against  the  hill* 

Kj|':  Vtre  Boated  Uftdfev  the- --sleep  bank  t.hiii 

s^parythK  Com U?rti>i:r m<i . il.s’  poplars  from 
ttm.^ireain  r Along;  t>i  the  ti  \ttfy  milt  beside 
Naiiord  LtVk.  Hud  drevy  close  trod  or  tins 
V.  hillside  until,  the  *ift£  hoarm*  at  its  rop 
$pH  galled  the  Sutnm^r  ^ Inui^e)  :Ui>od  id  phi 
£ above  nu»  bend*.  Af.  Niifb»«  d Lock  there 

i&  a drop  of  mx  ptr  eight  feei  before  the 
jW&Sl  river  tndW  on  iiy  yet  more  villages—  j}ck~ 
JgBgg,  ingtob,  Biilfeghatih  Wd  I?§$V>rdf’  Hei^ 
SSfey  . .Jju  the  sombre  <vr*t.  ahead  of  us  the  Stab 
vems  tomi*  into  view,  and  Imre, bet ween 
|5td$b gtoij  a i td  De  fiord,  a bridge  crossed 
tiyer AVfa-ifcll  w leaned  fdi‘  u quiet  lialf- 
•"■  ‘ 1*&hV  before g^ing*  op  our  wiiy* 

•;-  It  na.^*  a tinie.l  thiiik,  that  will  ply&sant 
I y v(*vMitM.urk  to  ns  in  days  ,vyheu 'we  $hu-H 
v£r:  . fear  to  trust  our  dec  re  pit  I imbs  in  aeamfe :' 
Tji^  in'idg*t\$,L\ arched.  with  deep  buttress 
'^‘V'rrejk  ns  Avon  rt^Vtf.  . llM: 

built  of  tbs  red  sri nlsto me  so  cow m uri  m 
the  n e?gh hbrhda&;  but  titpe  ba^  Iang 
Idopfced  monowed  ami  subdued  its  color to  V&Uwfc 
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grooves.  or  notches  rail  across  it. 

Th%  wre  iwrks- in  the 
■ sfam-  hp  tha  Utvrr&pea'  of  depart- 
ed NirgeSu  v .1 '/'/  {*j-  ,v 

Thoafc  liotehe^  -tfit,  '^s 

nothing  had  sp^kfi-a  *he 

trio?  of  A$iin<  .)$$}]£  frhd  , ^ 

their  armies  h$?fe  Inwnpiwt  "its-  ^ 

b fpfow  Sas^hy  to  fewkes  • ..*«•; 

bt^r^  ^rf{ipoV)i\e  great  feats  of  Cl] 

fiseii  >;m>r  SU^Uvr?.:  y-i  fimie  nf  .;• 

them  h^  Mi  a record  so  4 « raid  ? / ;* 

as  are  These  .grooves  wbe*s?  the  <;*, 

bargemen  ahifteir  fheir  ropes*  in 
passing  the  hridgfc,  Tbe'$^tin|r  *? 

reddened  . \d 

buti'fini*  was  relived  Uiere-  SW  .1  fj 

eon  rury  frr  tvra ; ihit  the  rf&w  toil 
of  man  has  .vah l:\vtrd  them  both. 

And  looking:  w^!  w$.td  nve?  the 

hampiy  *nsr  th^VtMd the 

truth  that  JSTatord:  'tjbo  fe  Most  in 

earnest  when  lertAi  ilmimtiej'  that 

her  most  terribly  power  i^,  *^<?n 

neither  in  the  )\\ 

the  earthquake,,  nor  itj  the  firev  hu.t  in  the 

catkins  budding  oo  the  h^wd,-' 

sm&l  t . v pjjcter  that  pftifGS:  n#  dna.th 

but  sleeping  and  uirtody 

ing  of  the  spring*. 


Trrua  hah^  menw. 


;/$*4:  hH)n?  CM^bjnUft  terra” — 

jtfift  praise  of  Italy  wi^. 

yior.3  for  a ; white*  and  hi*  pride  to  inherit 
^ htod  ^fjrhmeu^ototo  oitiv^,  rm\<te  /eriite 
t#y  iVlbg4.vRnd  watered  by  '‘rirm  tt- 
WgAiioter  h-.  •’ 

A;  Mff<  tedow  the  bridge.,  Ayim  is  jaiued 

by  t!^  iHdterd  jtoli  &£  /it’ l£l*»  ^ce*  fitted; 

< f v'  ^ich  rises  **# t he  Lick- 
.mu  i>  h'Uo fo^h^r  ^ »«  o torn 
> ■ ■-;ml  vvheK;  Aht  A-nh^  nfd  \viib;nv« 
on  rj*te'  rights  IkM  >f  me* 

pl>  h j :'^%eTisT4i-na' ' 4b ii veil  and  viebrage. 
CeLrjd  iJie  ^unci pylo yfa&  $u*mihtnn 
village*  aoi  n • l-f  seen 


f i^>m'  fte  0 iti 

feiiUpr 

b4?4 -3&f-  o?  v*  Hu  - 

<U!hA’  f..A  ii  A^  »fniv»HA,? 

«ato.r4 s jo  w)#xisciry 

w i U ii  i t ' i hityxc]  ife 

nf  hrir  rlUn' 

f { ' 0&  * ■ ■ • •' k'*  (j 

Bo  iidrn  in 
ubd  dO  ii  51. 

(t#>  filpjl  thp  V.  \xfyjfi 

IMiiru^  >V7HdeRo  hi^^hor 
mcniddicni  Jn  Westodn 
*(«>/  . J-  1 <■)•-.  i • rho  ‘' 

N'  | Tl  t>  Hi 

one;  )ti  rt  (Hjiii- 

aer  in  which  no  one  hike 
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lias  been  tolerable  -a  manner  in  which  above  us,  with  a chamber  over  its  dooi'- 
he  knew  no  guide,  and  has  found  no  fob  way.  doubtless  for  the  accountant, 
lower.;'  Very  few  can  read  that  epitaph  From  Bred  cm  we  came  to  Twining 

without  recalling  the  more  famous  epi-  ferry,  three  miles  below  Strensharn,  and 
gram  upon  it  : the  flat  meadows  beyond  it,  over  which 

k%rri  ’ , . . , the  tower  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  and  the 

“The  poets  fate  is  here  m emblem  shown;  . ,,  , . /•  r .f, 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a stone.”  chimneys  of  its  mills  non  began  to 

loom  through  a rainy  sky  upon  which 
Below  Strensharn  we  pass  a Jock — the  night  was  fast  closing.  It  is  just  before 
last  before  reaching  Tewkesbury  — and  two  the  town  is  reached  that  the  Avon  parts 
mills,  the  first  and  larger  and  more  mod*  to  join  the  Severn  in  four  streams — one 
erii  one  deserted.  Mr.  Samlys's  task  was  over  a weir,  another  through  a lock,  the 
here  not  difficult,  for  the  Avon  Valley  is  remaining  two  after  working  mills.  Being 
so  level  that  only  two  locks  are  required  l>yr  this  both  wet  and  hungry,  we  disern- 
in  the  fifteen  miles  from  Pershore.  We  barked  at  the  boat  yard  beside  Mythe 
have  scarcely  left  the  lock  when  the  sharp  bridge,  and  walked  up  to  our  inn  beneath 
steeple  of  Bredon  at  the  western  extremity  the  dark,  irregular  gables  of  High  Street, 
of  Bredon  Hill  points  out  the  direction  of  resolved  to  explore  the  town  next  day. 
the  river.  To  this  village,  during  the  civil  Tewkesbury  lies  along  the  southern 

war,  Bishop  Prideaux,  of  Worcester,  re-  bank  of  Mill  Avon,  the  longest  branch  of 
tired  on  a stipend  of  four  shillings  and  our  divided  river,  which,  flowing  under 
sixpence  a week.  “This  reverse  of  for*  Mythe  bridge,  washes  on  its  left  the  slums 
tune,”  says  Ireland,  “he  bare  with  much  and  back  gardens  of  the  town  before  it 
cheerfulness,  although  obliged  to  sell  his  passes  down  io  work  the  Abbey  Mill.  One 
books  and  furniture  to  procure  subsist-  of  these  gardens— that  of  (lie  Bell  and 
ence.  One  day,  being  asked  by  a neigh-  Bow ling-Green  Inn  - will  he  recognized 
boi\  as  he  passed  through  the  village  with  by  all  readers  of  John  Halifax , Gentle - 
something  under  his  gown,  what  had  he  man,  and  the  view  from  the  yew-hedged 
got  there?  -he  replied  he  was  become  an  bowling  green  itself  shall  he  painted  in 
ostrich,  and  forced  to  live  upon  iron—  Mrs.  Craik's  own  words:  “ At  the  end  of 
showing  some  old  iron  which  he  Was  go-  the  arbor  the  wall  which  enclosed  us  on 
ing  to  sell  at  the  blacksmith’s  to  enable,  the  river  ward  side  was  cut  down — my  fa* 
him  to  purchase  a dinner.”  The  living  ther  had  done  it  at  my  asking— so  as  to 
of  Bredon  was  in  more  peaceful  times  one  make  a seat,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  fattest  in  the  bishop1#  diocese;  as  is  of  Queen  Mary’s  seat  at  Stirling,  of  which 
hinted  by  a huge  tithe  barn  on  the  slope  I had  read.  Thence  one  could  see  a good- 
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ly  sweep  of  country.  First,  close  below,  Now  it  slipped  on  qpietly  enough,  con- 
flowed  the  Avon — Shakespeare's  Avon — tenting  itself  with  turning'  a flmir  inill 
here  a narrow  sluggish  stream,  hut  capa-  hard  by,  the  lazy  wlifr  of  which  mmle  a 
ble,  a*  \ve  sometimes  knew  to  our  cost,  of  sleepy,  incessant  monotone  which  L was 
being  roused  into  fierceness  and  foam,  fond  of  hearing.  From  the  opposite  bank 


wretched  a v;u\e  $n*een  level  tailed  the  Severn.  sweeping  broadly  by  the  bo.se  of 
Haxn,  dotted  with  pA*tjirhi£  catUe  nt  all  Mvtiie  Hiil.  Ao  ndverri^in^rtt 

Beyond  it  vya^  a secc?ml  rivetv  . &&i5r .'7Asr 
JSarxning  an  ?»iy  of  a circle  rousuci  the  the  size  of  the intervening meadow  ; it 
verdant’  flat.  But  the  stream  i We  it  .lay '^6  aimotiarccd  that  the  uiUr  or  huier  math 
Iowa*  to  he  ui  visible  from  where  we  8*1;  of  the  Severn  Ham  wh4  to  be  soul  tvy 
-^raiiro  (he  line  of  Ite  bourse  order  of  lb  * trustees--lT2  acres*  2 rood*, 
by  the  Ktifail  white  & liJs  that  glided  in  3>8  (WcIioh  of  grass  in  all.  Tbo  Ihni  if? 

enough,  from  helvini  hd  'h% fcttif  the  ino/vey  divided 
clumps,  of  ’ trees-  and  across  meadow-  afriotig  the  inhohitant^  of  eertAUt  etr^ets. 
iaiitte.’-  :VAVo  lingered  to  observe  the  vow  he«3g*,. 

'•  iPlu^-  SortUm.  stream  %,&t  course  Ijbfc  -v  fifteen  fed:  liigh  and  as  many  thick;-’ 
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There,  oh  the  4th  of  Mji>\  1471;  tlie 
1:ipoo|)3  of  tU>«  Voufrg 

fKhiV  fe 


ffcey  t<>  Another  army 
f •;! v:  WxtS  raising  hi 
:>:  •$#'■  Ed  wroxi  If\v: 

^vho  Jrnd  burned  Wiwfwor  h*  in* 

b<?droggivd 

they  had  re&v } i tni  TeA  he^bfi r v o j * the  SdV 

and  4 pight  their ; ; $h  k/  !i#ose  Men 
htmi  At  the  to tj»wfe>e 
aiui  iiUbeie  at.  Ihxfr  .-di ir0«*^rm- 

them  ami  ^0cjHrA.:; :’  of 
they  yi'&i?:  def^d*#  yuhitnosmoe 

laatoji,  iteytn;  iJ ' $& dy^k$h  • hedge* ,: 
be^ifts  hut  $tfd  i}»  tht- 

fee  iw  ejsh 

pwu^h  unio.-*  Froth  ilm  ir.V - • 

fti^y  Whtt:  dmtvhf  sif ' 

baitiik:X>i*»3  :■' 

wtt-;  kii  q w j 

tli r re  ail.d  fcaec Metf  by  O^fchi  ?4  ^ 
buVy  HI  gb  JUreet 

fStr^t  rflriUe  GHwra 
the  tiyvv  byih#  A frbey  Mi  11  &fid  ii  row  u>& 
A house  ia^hwrc4h,Bt^t  poiriti^i  jk>ot 
&&  the  pl^ee  where  Edwrnyi.  lbineo  0/ 
AVnieffvV^  sclayh  niKhsoifee 
ffo>ir  boards  of  ftitc  'Of  (he  Mftpet 
•still  held  (Abe  {.<>»  til 
uAu  !:>#&  niarhed  his  burial--|iiti:^e>.  m.:iW- 
AWttjE  Chiireh.  uiui  wri'tteh  ;aWv^;''-'it- 
' EiiVli,  hcMOUlUAi  furor  : 

; lux  &r$£is  Ultjiiia  ’ The  dust 
mohta*  ihmv  fi»iuiw<ti  ifa*y . &£  W * fleeting. . 

n»H*:  (d\fht7;'wiihvy, . .•  Ttr  U»#rt*  vr»-  TvBtrn,  *^n*ovd  V^aei’fe  ; in*  hut  a iitile  w by 
aihJ 4^  -h^hr  .• ' *f£- ^t?.a?Uir*-^/Xfen. 
nb** • the  iyi \ i tfwV  sew  tfe  \i*f  tlm  last 

ofd.  eUnrrb  $$  U #$$  "♦>  $ rot'i&oti  *}yn«$  Otvtl.  Avxnt  d^vru  t.Iu-  ceatsx>  .f,f. 

d:vv  Yu  ‘54vi.  wheit  . : .pj^i til i^ti- • ^^rmrlo •''"--w:t«'i^ii  .••r«e.-  - %]\hy-  i^viU-rtH 

cahymi.  fhe.  w-:l»ro-  fares,  .^od  ibs  ceilings  wah  ryou^.  It  ix . .wUeit'  rh>:  ft  Bloody 
»*,*:*.  ••  Mi  ; * - #?$!&  M 1 1 mv  hv.Hteti  Lhu^as*  M*  * • . ' nfior  iltt:;  .i^mn.ge  M[  ?.}iaf  0;t.v. 
thuh^hiuta-  to  tfcniuir  for  satietuary  .when:  m th-e .^tojiy' ' ^>^.v';^ i f>r>fb oatotigh;li^ 
FMr*'u)  tbi:  -)Vj.i  by  Tevt  kesixu-rv, ’'  a ot  .as  hjot  owl-.-i  a hnut  . Hj;b  jm;j  he- 

!••*• it.'  tin  . /)f'VU(v  <M»;  big-ir-vay  rr.  v.*  •-  g;/i.}jer>;d  fhtu  tbii  grrai- 

ths  1 runs-  GJoucmer  attd  C'btvh’voiemi  er  n 

the  crown  of  Kn^j^d  iuts  ten  >v/.ui  and  XiiW 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

BY  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 


IN  1817  Bryant’s  “ Thanatopsis  ” was 
published  in  the  North  American  Re - 
view . Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  elder, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  editors,  said  that 
it  could  not  be  an  American  poem,  for 
there  was  no  American  who  could  have 
written  it.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
produced  a remarkable  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  The  planet  rose  silent- 
ly and  unobserved.  Ten  years  after- 
ward, in  1827,  Dana’s  own  “Buccaneer” 
was  published,  and  Christopher  North,  in 
Blackwood , saluted  it  as  “by  far  the 
most  original  and  powerful  of  American 
poetical  compositions.”  But  it  produced 
in  this  country  no  general  effect  which 
is  remembered.  Nine  years  later,  in  1836, 
Holmes’s  “Metrical  Essay”  was  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  was  as  distinct  an  event 
in  literary  circles  as  Edward  Everett’s 
oration  before  the  same  society  in  1824, 
or  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  in  1837,  or 
Horace  Bushnell’s  in  1848,  or  Wendell 
Phillips’s  in  1881.  Holmes  was  then 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  professional  studies  in 
Europe,  where,  as  in  his  college  days  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  born,  he  had 
toyed  with  many  Muses,  yet  still,  with 
native  Yankee  prudence,  held  fast  the 
hand  of  Aesculapius.  His  poem,  like  the 
address  of  Emerson  in  the  next  year, 
showed  how  completely  the  modern  spir- 
it of  refined  and  exquisite  literary  culti- 
vation and  of  free  and  undaunted  thought 
had  superseded  the  uncouth  literary  form 
and  stern  and  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Ma- 
thers and  early  Boston. 

The  melody  and  grace  of  Goldsmith’s 
line,  but  with  a fresh  local  spirit,  have 
not  been  more  perfectly  reproduced,  nor 
with  a more  distinct  revelation  of  a new 
spirit,  than  in  this  poem.  It  is  retrospec- 
tive and  contemplative,  but  it  is  also  full 
of  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  poetic  skill,  and  of  blithe 
anticipation.  Its  tender  reminiscence  and 
occasional  fond  elegiac  strain  are  but 
clouds  of  the  morning.  Its  literary  form 
is  exquisite,  and  its  general  impression  is 
that  of  bright,  elastic,  confident  power.  It 
was  by  no  means,  however, a first  work, nor 
was  the  poet  unknown  in  his  own  home. 
But  the  “Metrical  Essay”  introduced 
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him  to  a larger  public,  while  the  fugitive 
pieces  already  known  were  the  assurance 
that  the  more  important  poem  was  not  a 
happy  chance,  but  the  development  of  a 
quality  already  proved.  Seven  years  be- 
fore, in  1829,  the  year  he  graduated  at 
Harvard,  Holmes  began  to  contribute  to 
The  Collegian , a college  magazine.  Two 
years  later,  in  1831,  appeared  the  New 
England  Magazine , in  which  the  young 
writer,  as  he  might  himself  say,  took  the 
road  with  his  double  team  of  verse  and 
prose,  holding  the  ribbons  with  unsur- 
passed lightness  and  grace  and  skill,  now 
for  two  generations  guiding  those  fleet 
and  well-groomed  coursers,  which  still 
show  their  heels  to  panting  rivals,  the 
prancing  team  behind  which  we  have  all 
driven  and  are  still  driving  with  constant 
and  undiminished  delight. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  whose  tribute  to 
Holmes  on  his  eightieth  birthday  shows 
how  thorough  was  his  research  for  that 
labor  of  love,  tells  us  that  his  first  contri- 
bution to  the  New  England  Magazine 
was  published  in  the  third  or  September 
number  of  the  first  year,  1831.  It  was  a 
copy  of  verses  of  an  unpromising  title — 
“To  an  Insect.”  But  that  particular  in- 
sect, seemingly  the  creature  of  a day, 
proved  to  be  immortal,  for  it  was  the  ka- 
tydid, whose  voice  is  perennial: 

“ Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 
In  such  a solemn  way.” 

In  the  contributions  of  the  young  grad- 
uate the  high  spirits  of  a frolicsome  fancy 
effervesce  and  sparkle.  But  their  quality 
of  a new  literary  tone  and  spirit  is  very 
evident.  The  ease  and  fun  of  these  bright 
prolusions,  without  impudence  or  coarse- 
ness, the  poetic  touch  and  refinement, 
were  as  unmistakable  as  the  brisk  pun- 
gency of  the  gibe.  The  stately  and  schol- 
arly Boston  of  Chaim ing,  Dana,  Everett, 
and  Ticknor  might  indeed  have  looked 
askance  at  the  literary  claims  of  such 
lines  as  these  “Thoughts  in  Dejection” 
of  a poet  wondering  if  the  path  to  Par- 
nassus lay  over  Charlestown  or  Chelsea 
bridge : 

44  What  is  a poet's  fame  ? 

Sad  hints  about  his  reason, 

And  sadder  praise  from  gazetteers, 

To  be  returned  in  season. 
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“ For  him  the  future  holds 

No  civic  wreath  above  him; 

Nor  slated  roof  nor  varnished  chair, 

Nor  wife  nor  child  to  love  him. 

44  Maid  of  the  village  inn, 

Who  workest  woe  on  satin, 

The  grass  in  black,  the  graves  in  green, 
The  epitaph  in  Latin, 

44  Trust  not  to  them  who  say 
In  stanzas  they  adore  thee; 

Oh  rather  sleep  in  church-yard  clay, 

With  maudlin  cherubs  o’er  thee  I?* 

The  lines  to  the  katydid,  with  “L’ln- 
connue,” 

41  Is  thy  name  Mary,  maiden  fair?’* 

published  in  the  magazine  at  about  the 
same  time,  disclose  Holmes’s  natural  mel- 
ody and  his  fine  instinct  for  literary 
form.  But  his  lyrical  fervor  finds  its 
most  jubilant  expression  at  this  time  in 
44 Old  Ironsides,”  written  at  the  turning- 
point  in  the  poet’s  life,  when  he  had  re- 
nounced the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
deciding  upon  medicine  as  his  profession. 
The  proposal  to  destroy  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, fondly  and  familiarly  known  as 
44  Old  Ironsides,”  kindled  a patriotic  fren- 
zy in  the  sensitive  Boston  boy,  which 
burst  forth  into  the  noble  lyric, 

44  Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  !” 

There  had  been  no  American  poetry 
with  a truer  lilt  of  song  than  these  early 
verses,  and  there  has  been  none  since. 
Two  years  later,  in  1833,  Holmes  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  and 
the  lines  to  a grisette, 

44  Ah,  Clemonce,  when  I saw  thee  last 
Trip  down  the  Hue  de  Seine!” 

published  upon  his  return  in  his  first  vol- 
ume of  verse,  are  a charming  illustration 
of  his  lyrical  genius.  His  limpid  line 
never  flowed  more  clearly  than  in  this 
poem.  It  has  the  pensive  tone  of  all  his 
best  poems  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  the  half- 
happy  sadness  of  youth. 

All  these  early  verses  have  an  assured 
literary  form.  The  scope  and  strain  were 
new,  but  their  most  significant  quality 
was  not  melody  nor  pensive  grace,  but 
humor.  This  was  ingrained  and  genuine. 
Sometimes  it  was  rollicking,  as  in  “The 
Height  of  the  Ridiculous  ” and  ‘ 4 The  Sep- 
tember Gale.”  Sometimes  it  was  drolly 
meditative,  as  in  ‘‘Evening,  by  a Tailor.” 
Sometimes  it  was  a tearful  smile  of  the 
deepest  feeling,  as  in  the  most  charming 
and  perfect  of  these  poems,  “The  Last 


Leaf,”  in  which  delicate  and  searching 
pathos  is  exquisitely  fused  with  tender 
gayety.  The  haunting  music  and  mean- 
ing of  the  lines, 

44  The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
On  the  tomb,” 

lingered  always  in  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln, whose  simple  sincerity  and  native 
melancholy  would  instinctively  have  re- 
jected any  false  note.  It  is  in  such  mel- 
ody as  that  of  the  “ Last  Leaf  ” that  we 
feel  how  truly  the  grim  old  Puritan 
strength  has  become  sweetness. 

To  this  poetic  grace  and  humor  and 
music,  which  at  that  time  were  unrivalled, 
although  the  early  notes  of  a tuneful  choir 
of  awakening  songsters  were  already 
heard,  the  young  Holmes  added  the 
brisk  and  crisp  and  sparkling  charm  of 
his  prose.  From  the  beginning  his  cours- 
ers were  paired,  and  with  equal  pace  they 
have  constantly  held  the  road.  In  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  November 
in  the  same  year,  1831,  a short  paper  was 
published  called  the  “ Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table.”  The  tone  of  placid  dog- 
matism and  infallible  finality  with  which 
the  bulls  of  the  domestic  pope  are  deliv- 
ered is  delightfully  familiar.  This  earli- 
est one  has  perhaps  more  of  the  cardinal’s 
preliminary  scarlet  than  of  the  mature  pa- 
pal white,  but  in  its  first  note  the  voice  of 
the  Autocrat  is  unmistakable: 

Somebody  was  rigmarolling  the  other  day 
about  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 

4*  Madam,”  said  I,  44  society  is  the  same  in 
all  largo  places.  I divide  it  thus: 

44 1.  People  of  cultivation  who  live  in  large 
houses. 

44  2.  People  of  cultivation  who  live  in  small 
houses. 

44  3.  People  without  cultivation  who  live  in 
large  houses. 

44  4.  People  without  cultivation  who  live  in 
small  houses. 

44  f>.  Scrubs.” 

An  individual  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
turned  pale  and  left  the  room  as  I finished 
w ith  the  monosyllable. 

“ 'Tis  sixty  years  since,”  but  that  drop 
is  of  the  same  characteristic  transparency 
and  sparkle  as  in  the  latest  Tea-Cup. 

The  time  in  which  the  New  England 
Magazine  was  published,  and  these  first- 
lings of  Holmes's  muse  appeared,  was  one 
of  prophetic  literary  stir  in  New  England. 
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There  were  other  signs  than  those  in  let- 
ters of  the  breaking  up  of  the  long  Puri- 
tan winter.  A more  striking  and  extreme 
reaction  from  the  New  England  tradition 
could  not  well  be  imagined  than  that 
which  was  offered  by  Nathaniel  Parker 
Willis,  of  whom  Holmes  himself  says 
“that  he  was  at  the  time  something  be- 
tween a remembrance  of  Count  D’Orsay 
and  an  anticipation  of  Oscar  Wilde.” 
Willis  vas  a kindly  saunterer,  the  first 
Boston  dandy,  who  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer with  grotesque  propriety  as  a senti- 
mentalizer  ,of  Bible  stories,  a performance 
which  Lowell  gayly  called  inspiration  and 
water.  In  what  now  seems  a languid, 
Byronic  way,  he  figured  as  a Yankee  Pel- 
ham or  Vivian  Grey.  Yet  in  his  prose 
and  verse  there  was  a tacit  protest  against 
the  old  order,  and  that  it  was  felt  is  shown 
by  the  bitterness  of  ridicule  and  taunt  and 
insult  with  which,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, this  most  amiable  youth  was  at- 
tacked, who,  at  that  time,  had  never  said 
aan  ill-natured  word  of  anybody,  and  who 
was  always  most  generous  in  his  treat- 
ment of  his  fellow-authors. 

The  epoch  of  Willis  and  the  New  Eng - 
Tana!  Magazine  is  very  notable  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  literature.  The  tradi- 
tions of  that  literature  were  grave  and 
even  sombre.  Irving,  indeed,  in  his 
Knickerbocker  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Ichabod  Crane,  and  in  the  general  gayety 
of  his  literary  touch,  had  emancipated  it 
from  strict  allegiance  to  the  solemnity  of 
its  precedents,  and  had  lighted  it  with  a 
smile.  He  supplied  a quality  of  grace 
and  cheerfulness  which  it  had  lacked,  and 
without  unduly  magnifying  his  charming 
genius,  it  had  a natural,  fresh,  and  smiling 
spirit,  which,  amid  the  funereal,  theologic 
gloom,  suggests  the  svreetness  and  bright- 
ness of  morning.  In  its  effect  it  is  a 
breath  of  Chaucer.  When  Knickerbocker 
was  published,  Joel  Barlow’s  “ Hasty- 
Pudding”  was  the  chief  achievement  of 
American  literary  humor.  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  were  not  yet 
“ the  wits  of  Hartford.”  Those  who  bore 
that  name  held  it  by  brevet.  Indeed,  the 
humor  of  our  early  literature  is  pathetic. 
In  no  State  was  the  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nance more  absolute  than  in  Connecticut, 
and  nothing  shows  more  truly  how  abso- 
lute and  grim  it  was  than  the  fact  that 
the  performances  of  the  “wits”  in  that 
State  were  regarded  — gravely,  it  must 
have  been — as  humor. 


For  a long  time  there  was  no  vital  re- 
sponse in  New  England  to  the  chord 
touched  by  Irving.  Yet  Boston  was  then 
unquestionably  the  chief  seat  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  Dennie  had  established  his 
Portfolio  in  Philadelphia  in  1801,  but  in 
1805  the  Monthly  Anthology , which  was 
subsequently  reproduced  in  the  North 
American  Review , appeared  in  Boston, 
and  wras  the  organ  or  illustration  of  the 
most  important  literary  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
opening  of  the  century  saw  the  revolt 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Puritan 
Church  of  New  England — a revolt  within 
its  own  pale.  This  clerical  protest  against 
the  austere  dogmas  of  Calvinism  in  its  an- 
cient seat  wras  coincident  with  the  over- 
throw in  the  national  government  of 
Federalism  and  the  political  triumph  of 
Jefferson  and  his  party.  Simultaneously 
also  with  the  religious  and  political  dis- 
turbance was  felt  the  new  intellectual  and 
literary  impulse  of  which  the  Anthology 
was  the  organ.  But  the  religious  and 
literary  movements  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  political  revolution,  although 
they  were  all  indications  of  emancipation 
from  the  dominance  of  old  traditions,  the 
mental  restlessness  of  a people  coming 
gradually  to  national  consciousness. 

Mr.  Henry  Adams,  in  remarking  upon 
this  situation  in  his  history  of  Madison’s 
administration,  points  out  that  leaders  of 
the  religious  protest  which  is  known  as 
the  Unitarian  Secession  in  New  England 
were  also  leaders  in  the  intellectual  and 
literary  awakening  of  the  time,  but  had 
no  sympathy  with  Jefferson  or  admiration 
of  France.  Bryant’s  father  was  a Feder- 
alist; the  club  that  conducted  the  Anthol- 
ogy and  the  North  American  Review  was 
composed  of  Federalists;  and  the  youth 
whose  “Thanatopsis”  is  the  chief  distinc- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  that  Review,  and 
the  morning  star  of  American  poetry,  was, 
as  a boy  of  thirteen,  the  author  of  the 
“Embargo,”  a performance  in  which  the 
valiant  Jack  gave  the  giant  Jefferson  no 
quarter.  The  religious  secession  took  its 
definite  form  in  Dr.  Channing's  sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks  in  Balti- 
more in  1819,  which  powerfully  arraigned 
the  dominant  theology  of  the  time.  This 
was  the  year  in  which  Irving’s  Sketch- 
Book  was  published.  Bryant’s  first  vol- 
ume followed  a year  or  two  later,  and  our 
distinctive  literary  epoch  opened. 

Ten  years  afterward,  when  Bryant  had 
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left  New  England,  Dr.  Channing  was  its 
most  dignified  and  characteristic  name  in 
literature.  But  he  was  distinctively  a 
preacher,  and  his  serene  and  sweet  genius 
never  unbent  into  a frolicsome  mood.  As 
early  as  1820  a volume  of  Robert  Burns’s 
poems  fell  into  Whittier's  hands  like  a 
spark  into  tinder,  and  the  flame  that  has 
so  long  illuminated  and  cheered  began  to 
blaze.  It  was,  however,  a softened  ray, 
not  yet  the  tongue  of  lyric  fire  which  it 
afterward  became.  But  none  of  the  poets 
smiled  as  they  sang.  The  Muse  of  New 
England  was  staid  and  stately — or  was 
she,  after  all,  not  a true  daughter  of  Jove, 
but  a tenth  Muse,  an  Anne  Bradstreet  ? 
The  rollicking  laugh  of  Knickerbocker 
was  a solitary  sound  in  the  American  air 
until  the  blithe  carol  of  Holmes  returned 
a kindred  echo. 

Willis  was  the  sign  of  the  breaking 
spell.  But  his  light  touch  could  not 
avail.  The  Puritan  spell  could  be  broken 
only  by  Puritan  force,  and  it  is  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Puritanism,  often  the  sons 
of  clergymen — Emerson  and  Holmes  and 
Lowell  and  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne 
and  Whittier — who  emancipated  our  liter- 
ature from  its  Puritan  subjection.  In  1829 
Willis,  as  editor  of  Peter  Parley's  Token 
and  the  American  Monthly  Magazine , 
was  aided  by  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne 
and  Motley  and  Hildreth  and  Mrs.  Child 
and  Mrs.  Sigourney,  and  the  elder  Bishop 
Doane,  Park  Benjamin  and  George  B. 
Cheever,  Albert  Pike  and  Rufus  Dawes, 
as  contributors.  Willis  himself  was  a co- 
pious writer,  and  in  the  American  Month- 
ly first  appeared  the  titles  of  “Inkling 
of  Adventure”  and  “Pencillings  by  the 
Way,”  which  he  afterward  reproduced 
for  some  of  his  best  literary  work.  The 
Monthly  failed,  and  in  1831,  the  year  that 
the  New  England  Magazine  began,  it  was 
merged  in  the  New  York  Mirror , of  which 
Willis  became  associate  editor,  leaving  his 
native  city  forever,  and  never  forgiving 
its  injustice  toward  him.  In  the  heyday 
of  his  happy  social  career  in  England  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  “the  mines  of  Gol- 
conda  would  not  tempt  me  to  return  and 
live  in  Boston.” 

This  was  the  literary  situation  when 
Holmes  was  preluding  in  the  magazine. 
The  acknowledged  poets  in  Boston  were 
Dana,  Sprague,  and  Pierpont.  Are  these 
names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Mag- 
azine? How  much  of  their  poetry  can 
those  readers  repeat  ? No  one  knows  more 


surely  than  he  who  writes  of  a living  au- 
thor how  hard  it  is  to  forecast  fame,  and 
how  dangerous  is  prophecy.  When  Ed- 
ward Everett  saluted  Percival’s  early  vol- 
ume as  the  harbinger  of  literary  triumphs, 
and  Emerson  greeted  Walt  Whitman  at 
“the  opening  of  a great  career,”  they 
generalized  a strong  personal  impression. 
They  identified  their  own  preference  with 
the  public  taste.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hawthorne  says  truly  of  himself  that  he 
was  long  the  most  obscure  man  of  letters 
in  America.  Yet  he  had  already  pub- 
lished the  Twice  Told  Tales  and  the 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse , the  two  se- 
ries of  stories  in  which  the  character  and 
quality  of  his  genius  are  fully  disclosed. 
But  although  Longfellow  hailed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  collection  as  the  rising 
of  a new  star,  the  tone  of  his  comment  is 
not  that  of  the  discoverer  of  a planet 
shining  for  all,  but  of  an  individual  po- 
etic pleasure.  The  prescience  of  fame  is 
very  infrequent.  The  village  gazes  in 
wonder  at  the  return  of  the  famous  man 
who  was  born  on  the  farm  under  the 
hill,  and  whose  latent  greatness  nobody 
suspected;  while  the  youth  who  printed 
verses  in  the  corner  of  the  county  paper> 
and  drew  the  fascinated  glances  of  palpi- 
tating maidens  in  the  meeting-house,  and 
seemed  to  the  farmers  to  have  associated 
himself  at  once  with  Shakespeare  and 
Tupper  and  the  great  literary  or  “littery 
folks,”  never  emerges  from  the  poet’s  de- 
partment in  the  paper  iji  which  uncon- 
sciously and  forever  he  has  been  cor- 
nered. It  would  be  a grim  Puritan  jest 
if  that  department  had  been  named  from 
the  corner  of  the  famous  dead  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

If  the  Boston  of  sixty  years  ago  had 
ventured  to  prophesy  for  itself  literary 
renown,  it  is  easy  to  see  upon  what  repu- 
tations of  the  time  it  would  have  rested 
its  claims.  But  if  the  most  familiar  names 
of  that  time  are  familiar  no  longer,  if  Ket- 
tell  and  poems  from  the  United  States 
Gazette  seem  to  be  cemeteries  of  departed 
reputations,  the  fate  of  the  singers  need 
not  be  deplored  as  if  Fame  had  forgotten 
them.  Fame  never  knew  them.  Fame 
does  not  retain  the  name  of  every  min- 
strel who  passes  singing.  But  to  say  that 
Fame  does  not  know  them  is  not  dis- 
praise. They  sang  for  the  hearers  of  their 
day,  as  the  players  played.  Is  it  nothing 
to  please  those  who  listen,  because  those 
who  are  out  of  hearing  do  not  stop  and  ap- 
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plaud?  If  we  recall  the  names  most  em- 
inent in  our  literature,  whether  they  were 
destined  for  a longer  or  shorter  date,  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  undeniably  illus- 
trations of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Turning  over  the  noble  volumes  of  Sted- 
man  and  Miss  Hutchinson,  in  which,  as 
on  a vast  plain,  the  whole  line  of  Ameri- 
can literature  is  drawn  up  for  inspection 
and  review,  and  marches  past  like  the 
ghostly  midnight  columns  of  Napoleon’s 
grand  army,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  the 
verdict  of  time,  nor  feel  that  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Thamis  or  to  Cawdor. 
There  are  singers  of  a day,  but  not  less 
singers  because  they  are  of  a day.  The 
insect  that  flashes  in  the  sunbeam  does 
not  survive  like  the  elephant.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  most  gorgeous  butterfly  does 
not  endure  with  the  faint  hue  of  the  hills 
that  gives  Athens  its  Pindaric  name.  And 
there  are  singers  who  do  not  sing.  What 
says  Holmes,  with  eager  sympathy  and 
pity,  in  one  of  his  most  familiar  and  most 
beautiful  lyrics? 

“We  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  waiting  singers  slumber, 

But  o’er  their  silent  sister’s  breast 

The  wild  flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number? 

A few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  fame  is  proud  to  win  them; 

Alas,  for  those  that  never  sing, 

And  die  with  all  their  music  in  them !” 

But  as  he  says  also  that  the  capacities 
of  listeners  at  lectures  differ  widely,  some 
holding  a gallon,  others  a quart,  and  others 
only  a pint  or  a gill,  so  of  the  singers  who 
are  not  voiceless,  their  voices  differ  in 
volume.  Some  are  organs  that  fill  the 
air  with  glorious  and  continuous  music; 
some  are  trumpets  blowing  a ringing  peal, 
then  sinking  into  silence;  some  are  harps 
of  melancholy  but  faint  vibration;  still 
others  are  flutes  and  pipes,  whose  sweet  or 
shrill  note  has  a dying  fall.  Some  -are 
heard  as  the  wind  or  sea  is  heard ; some 
like  the  rustle  of  leaves;  some  like  the 
chirp  of  birds.  Some  are  heard  long  and 
far  away;  others  across  the  field;  others 
hardly  across  the  street.  Fame  is  per- 
haps but  the  term  of  a longer  or  shorter 
fight  with  oblivion ; but  it  is  the  warrior 
who  “ drinks  delight  of  battle  with  his 
peers,”  and  holds  his  own  in  the  fray, 
who  finally  commands  the  eye  and  the 
heart.  There  were  poets  pleasantly  sing- 
ing to  our  grandfathers  whose  songs  we 
do  not  hear,  but  the  unheeded  voice  of  the 
youngest  songster  of  that  time  is  a voice 


we  heed  to-day.  Holmes  wrote  but  two 
“Autocrat”  papers  in  the  New  England 
Magazine , one  in  November,  1831,  and  the 
other  in  February,  1832.  The  year  after 
the  publication  of  the  second  paper  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  for  three  years  he  studied 
medicine,  not  as  a poet,  but  as  a physi- 
cian, and  he  returned  in  1836  an  admira- 
bly trained  and  highly  accomplished  pro- 
fessional man.  But  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem  of  that  year,  like  the  tender  lyric 
to  Clemence  upon  leaving  Paris, shows  not 
only  that  the  poet  was  not  dead,  but  that 
he  did  not  even  sleep.  The  “ Metrical  Es- 
say” was  the  serious  announcement  that 
the  poet  was  not  lost  in  the  man  of  science, 
an  announcement  which  was  followed  by 
the  publication  in  the  same  year  (1836) 
of  his  first  volume  of  poems.  This  was 
three  years  before  the  publication  of 
Longfellow’s  first  volume  of  verses,  The 
Voices  of  the  Night . 

Holmes’s  devotion  to  the  two  Muses  of 
science  and  letters  was  uniform  and  un- 
tiring, as  it  was  also  to  the  two  literary 
forms  of  verse  and  prose.  But  although 
a man  of  letters,  like  the  other  eminent 
men  of  letters  in  New  England,  he  had 
no  trace  of  the  Bohemian.  Willis  was 
the  only  noted  literary  figure  that  ever 
mistook  Boston  for  a seaport  in  Bohemia, 
and  he  early  discovered  his  error.  The 
fraternity  which  has  given  to  Boston  its 
literary  primacy  has  been  always  distin- 
guished not  only  for  propriety  of  life  and 
respectability  in  its  true  sense  of  worthi- 
ness and  respect,  but  for  the  possession  of 
the  virtues  of  fidelity,  industry,  and  good 
sense,  which  have  carried  so  far  both  the 
influence  and  the  renown  of  New  Eng- 
land. Nowhere  has  the  Bohemian  tradi- 
tion been  more  happily  and  completely 
shattered  than  in  the  circle  to  which 
Holmes  returned  from  his  European  stud- 
ies to  take  his  place.  American  citizen- 
ship in  its  most  attractive  aspect  has  been 
signally  illustrated  in  that  circle,  and  it 
is  not  without  reason  that  the  govern- 
ment has  so  often  selected  from  it  our 
chief  American  representatives  in  other 
countries. 

Dr.  Holmes,  as  he  was  now  called,  and 
has  continued  to  be  called,  practised  his 
profession  in  Boston ; but  whether  because 
of  some  lurking  popular  doubt  of  a poet's 
probable  skill  as  a physician,  or  from  some 
lack  of  taste  on  his  part  for  the  details  of 
professional  practice, . like  his  kinsman, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  innumerable  oth- 
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er  young  beginners,  he  sometimes  await- 
ed a professional  call  longer  than  was 
agreeable.  But  he  wrote  medical  pa- 
pers, and  was  summoned  to  lecture  to 
the  medical  school  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  later  at  Pitts- 
field in  Massachusetts,  while  his  unfailing 
charm  as  an  occasional  poet  gave  him  a 
distinctive  name.  Holmes’s  felicity  in 
occasional  poems  is  extraordinary.  The 
“Metrical  Essay”  was  the  first  and  chief 
of  the  long  series  of  such  verses,  among 
wliich  the  songs  of  ’29,  the  poems  ad- 
dressed year  after  year  to  his  college 
classmates  of  that  year,  have  a delightful 
and  endless  grace,  tenderness,  wit,  and 
point.  Pegasus  draws  well  in  harness 
the  triumphant  chariot  of  ’29,  in  which 
the  lucky  classmates  of  the  poet  move  to 
a unique  and  happy  renown. 

As  a reader,  Holmes  was  the  permanent 
challenge  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  sighing  re- 
gret that  poets  never  read  their  own  verses 
to  their  worth.  Park  Benjamin,  who  heard 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  said  of  its  de- 
livery: “A  brilliant,  airy,  and  spirituelle 
manner  varied  with  striking  flexibility  to 
the  changing  sentiment  of  the  poem, 
now  deeply  impassioned,  now  gayly  joy- 
ous and  nonchalant,  and  anon  springing 
up  into  almost  an  actual  flight  of  rhapso- 
dy,  rendered  the  delivery  of  this  poem  a 
rich,  nearly  a dramatic  entertainment.” 
This  was  no  less  true  in  later  years  when 
he  read  some  of  his  poems  in  New  York 
at  Bishop  Potter's,  then  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  or  of  the  reading  of  the  poem  at 
the  doctors’  dinner  given  to  him  by  the 
physicians  of  New  York  a little  later. 

Holmes’s  readings  were  like  improvisa- 
tions. The  poems  were  expressed  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  whole  personality  of  the 
poet.  The  most  subtle  touch  of  thought, 
the  melody  of  fond  regret,  the  brilliant 
passage  of  description,  the  culmination  of 
latent  fun  exploding  in  a keen  and  resist- 
less jest,  all  these  were  vivified  in  the 
sensitive  play  of  manner  and  modulation 
of  tone  of  the  reader,  so  that  a poem  by 
Holmes  at  the  Harvard  Commencement 
dinner  was  one  of  the  anticipated  delights 
which  never  failed.  This  temperament 
implied  an  oratorical  power  which  natu- 
rally drew  the  poet  into  the  lecture  lyceum 
when  it  was  in  its  prime,  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860.  During  that  time 
the  popular  lecture  was  a distinct  and 
effective  public  force,  and  not  the  least  of 
its  services  was  its  part  in  instructing  and 


training  the  public  conscience  for  the 
great  contest  of  the  civil  war. 

The  year  1831,  in  which  Holmes’s  liter- 
ary activity  began,  was  also  the  year  on 
whose  first  day  the  first  number  of  Garri- 
son's Liberator  appeared,  and  the  final 
period  of  the  slavery  controversy  opened. 
But  neither  this  storm  of  agitation  nor 
the  transcendental  mist  that  a few  years 
later  overhung  intellectual  New  Eng- 
land greatly  affected  the  poet. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  “Autocrat” 
there  is  a passage  upon  puns  which, crack- 
ling with  fun,  shows  his  sensitive  scepti- 
cism. The  “Autocrat”  says:  “In  a case 
lately  decided  before  Miller,  J.,  Doe  pre- 
sented Roe  a subscription  paper,  and  urged 
the  claims  of  suffering  humanity.  Roe  re- 
plied by  asking  when  charity  was  like  a 
top.  It  was  in  evidence  that  Doe  pre- 
served a dignified  silence.  Roe  then  said, 
‘When  it  begins  to  hum.’”  There  are 
temperaments  of  a refined  suspiciousness 
to  which,  when  the  plea  of  reform  is  urged, 
the  claims  of  suffering  humanity  at  once 
begin  to  hum.  The  very  word  reform  ir- 
ritates a peculiar  kind  of  sensibility,  as  a 
red  flag  stirs  the  fury  of  a bull.  A noted 
party  leader  said,  with  inexpressible  scorn, 

‘ When  Dr.  Johnson  defined  the  word  pa- 
triotism as  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel, 
he  had  not  learned  the  infinite  possibilities 
of  the  word  ref-a-a-r-m.’  ” 

The  acridity  of  this  jest  is  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Autocrat,  who  has  moved 
always  with  reform,  if  not  always  with 
reformers,  and  whose  protest  against  big- 
otry is  as  searching  as  it  is  sparkling. 
Not  only  has  his  ear  been  quick  to  detect 
the  hum  of  Mr.  Honeythunder  s loud  ap- 
peal, but  his  eye  to  catch  the  often  ludi- 
crous aspect  of  honest  whimsey.  During 
all  the  early  years  of  his  literary  career 
lie  flew  his  flashing  darts  at  all  the  “isms,” 
and  lie  fell  under  the  doubt  and  censure 
of  those  earnest  children  of  the  time  whom 
the  gay  and  clever  sceptics  derided  as  apos- 
tles of  the  newness.  When  Holmes  ap- 
peared upon  the  lecture  platform  it  was 
to  discourse  of  literature  or  science,  or  to 
treat  some  text  of  social  manners  or  mor- 
als with  a crisp  Poor  Richard  sense  and 
mother  wit, and  a brilliancy  of  illustration, 
epigram,  and  humor  that  fascinated  the 
most  obdurate  “come-outer.”  Holmes's 
lectures  on  the  English  poets  at  the  Low- 
ell Institute  were  among  the  most  noted 
of  that  distinguished  platform,  and  every- 
where the  poet  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
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ular  of  “attractions.”  There  were  not 
wanting*  those  who  maintained  that  his 
use  of  the  platform  was  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  orators  who,  often  by  happy 
but  incisive  indirection,  fought  the  good 
fight  of  the  hour  abused  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  was  while  Holmes  was  still  a pro- 
fessor, but  still  also  touching  the  lyre  and 
writing  scientific  essays  and  charming  the 
great  audiences  of  the  lecture  lyceum, 
that  in  the  first  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly , in  November,  1857,  the  “Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table”  remarked, “I 
was  just  going  to  say,  when  I was  inter- 
rupted,” and  resumed  the  colloquies  of  the 
New  England  Magazine.  He  had  been 
interrupted  twenty-two  years  before.  But 
as  he  began  again  it  was  plain  that  it  was 
the  same  voice,  yet  fuller,  stronger,  rich- 
er, and  that  we  were  listening  to  one  of 
the  wisest  of  wits  and  sharpest  of  observers. 
Emerson  warns  us  that  superlatives  are  to 
be  avoided.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  “Autocrat”  belongs  in  the  highest 
rank  of  modern  magazine  or  periodical  lit- 
erature, of  which  the  essays  of  “ Elia”  are 
the  type.  The  form  of  the  “Autocrat  a 
semi-dramatic,  conversational,  descriptive 
monologue — is  not  peculiar  to  Holmes’s 
work,  but  the  treatment  of  it  is  absolutely 
original.  The  manner  is  as  individual 
and  unmistakable  as  that  of  Elia  himself. 
It  would  be  everywhere  recognized  as  the 
Autocrat's.  During  the  intermission  of 
the  papers  the  more  noted  Macaulay  flow- 
ers of  literature, as  the  Autocrat  calls  them, 
had  bloomed ; Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus 
and  reviews,  Christopher  North’s  Noctes 
(now  fallen  into  ancient  night),  Thack- 
eray’s Roundabout  Papers, Lowell's  “Ho- 
sea  Biglow  ” — a whole  library  of  magazine 
and  periodical  literature  of  the  first  impor- 
tance had  appeared.  But  the  Autocrat 
began  again,  after  a quarter  of  a century, 
musical  with  so  rich  a chorus,  and  his 
voice  was  clear,  penetrating,  masterful, 
and  distinctively  his  own. 

The  cadet  branch  of  English  literature — 
the  familiar  colloquial  periodical  essay,  a 
comment  upon  men  and  manners  and 
life — is  a delightful  branch  of  the  family, 
and  traces  itself  back  to  Dick  Steele  and 
Addison.  Hazlitt,  who  belonged  to  it,  said 
that  he  preferred  the  Tatler  to  the  Spec- 
tator; and  Thackeray,  who  consorted  with 
it  proudly,  although  he  was  of  the  elder 
branch,  restored  Sir  Richard,  whose  habits 
had  cost  him  a great  deal  of  his  reputa- 


tion, to  general  favor.  The  familiar  es- 
say is  susceptible,  as  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  show,  of  great  variety 
and  charm  of  treatment.  What  would 
the  Christian  Hero,  writing  to  his  Prue 
that  he  would  be  with  her  in  a pint  of 
wine’s  time,  have  said  to  “Blakesmoor” 
and  “Oxford  in  the  Vacation”  ? Yet  Lamb 
and  Steele  are  both  consummate  masters 
of  the  essay,  and  Holmes,  in  the  “Auto- 
crat,” has  given  it  a new  charm.  The 
little  realm  of  the  Autocrat,  his  lieges  of 
the  table,  the  persons  of  the  drama,  are  at 
once  as  definitely  outlined  as  Sir  Roger’s 
club.  Unconsciously  and  resistlessly  we 
are  drawn  within  the  circle;  we  are  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem , and  become  the  tar- 
gets of  the  wit,  the  irony,  the  shrewd  and 
sharp  epigram,  the  airy  whim,  the  spark- 
ling fancy,  the  curious  and  recondite 
thought,  the  happy  allusion,  the  felicitous 
analogy,  of  the  sovereign  master  of  the 
feast. 

The  index  of  the  Autocrat  is  in  itself 
a unique  work.  It  reveals  the  whimsical 
discursiveness  of  the  book;  the  restless 
hovering  of  that  brilliant  talk  over  every 
topic,  fancy,  feeling,  fact;  a humming- 
bird sipping  the  one  honeyed  drop  from 
every  flower;  or  a huma,  to  use  its  own 
droll  and  capital  symbol  of  the  lyceum 
lecturer,  the  bird  that  never  lights.  There 
are  few  books  that  leave  more  distinctly 
the  impression  of  a mind  teeming  with 
riches  of  many  kinds.  It  is,  in  the  Yankee 
phrase,  thoroughly  wideawake.  There  is 
no  languor,  and  it  permits  none  in  the 
reader,  who  must  move  along  the  page 
warily,  lest  in  the  gay  profusion  of  the 
grove,  unwittingly  defrauding  himself  of 
delight,  he  miss  some  flower  half  hidden, 
some  gem  chance-dropped,  some  darting 
bird.  Howells’s  Letters  was  called  a cham- 
ber-window book,  a book  supplying  in 
solitude  the  charm  of  the  best  society.  We 
could  all  name  a few  such  in  our  own  lit- 
erature. Would  any  of  them,  or  many, 
take  precedence  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  f 

It  is  in  this  book  that  the  value  of  the 
scientific  training  to  the  man  of  letters  is 
illustrated,  not  only  in  furnishing  noble 
and  strong  analogies,  but  in  precision  of 
observation  and  accuracy  of  statement. 
In  Holmes's  style,  the  definiteness  of  form 
and  the  clearness  of  expression  are  graces 
and  virtues  which  are  due  to  his  exact 
scientific  study,  as  well  as  to  the  daylight 
quality  of  his  mind. 
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The  delicate  apprehension  of  the  finer 
and  tenderer  feelings  which  is  disclosed  in 
the  little  passages  of  narrative  in  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Autocrat  and  of  his  legitimate 
brothers,  the  Professor  and  the  Poet,  at 
the  Breakfast  Table,  gives  a grace  and  a 
sweetness  to  the  work  which  naturally 
flow  into  the  music  of  the  poems  with 
which  the  diary  of  a conversation  often 
ends.  These  traits  in  the  Autocrat  sug- 
gested that  he  would  yet  tell  a distinct 
story, which  indeed  came  while  the  trilogy 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  was  yet  proceeding. 
Elsie  Venner  and  the  Guardian  Angel , 
the  two  novels  of  Holmes’s,  are  full  of  the 
same  briskness  and  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion, the  same  effusiveness  of  humor  and 
characteristic  Americanism,  as  the  Auto- 
crat, Certain  aspects  of  New  England 
life  and  character  are  treated  in  these 
stories  with  incomparable  vivacity  and  in- 
sight. Holmes’s  picture  is  of  a later  New 
England  than  Hawthorne’s,  but  it  is  its 
lineal  descendant.  It  is  another  facet  of 
the  Puritan  diamond  which  flashes  with 
different  light  in  the  genius  of  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  and  Judd  in  Margaret.  For, 
with  all  his  lyrical  instinct  and  rollicking 
humor,  Holmes  is  essentially  a New-Eng- 
lander,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
shrewd  interpreters  of  New  England. 

The  colloquial  habit  of  the  Autocrat  is 
not  lost  in  the  stories,  and  it  is  so  marked 
generally  in  Holmes's  writings  as  to  be 
called  distinctive.  It  is  a fascinating  gift, 
when  it  is  so  restrained  by  taste  and  in- 
stinctive refinement  as  not  to  become  what 
is  known  as  bumptiousness.  Thackeray, 
even  in  his  novels,  is  apt  to  drop  into  this 
vein,  to  talk  about  the  persons  of  his 
drama  with  his  reader,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  play  out  their  part  alone.  This 
trait  offends  some  of  Thackeray’s  audience, 
to  whom  it  seems  like  the  manager's  hand 
thrust  into  the  box  to  help  out  the  play 
of  the  puppets.  They  resent  not  “the 
damnable  faces”  of  the  actors,  but  the 
damnable  sermonizing  of  the  author,  and 
exhort  him  to  permit  the  play  to  begin. 
Thackeray  frankly  acknowledged  his  ten- 
dency to  preach,  as  he  called  it.  But  it 
was  part  of  the  man.  Without  the  private 
personal  touch  of  the  essayist  in  his  stories 
they  would  not  be  his.  This  colloquial 
habit  is  very  winning  when  governed  by 
a natural  delicacy  and  an  exquisite  liter- 
ary instinct.  It  is  the  quality  of  all  the 
authors  who  are  distinctly  beloved  as  per- 


sons by  their  readers,  and  it  is  to  this  class 
that  Holmes  especially  belongs. 

It  is  not  a quality  which  is  easily  ana- 
lyzed, but  it  blends  a power  of  sympathet- 
ic observation  and  appreciation  both  of 
the  thing  observed  and  the  reader  to 
whom  the  observation  is  addressed.  The 
Autocrat,  as  he  converses,  brightens  with 
his  own  clear  thought,  with  the  happy 
quip,  the  airy  fancy.  He  is  sure  of  your 
delight,  not  only  in  the  thought,  but  in  its 
deft  expression.  He  in  turn  is  delighted 
with  your  delight.  He  warms  to  the  re- 
sponsive mind  and  heart,  and  feels  the 
mutual  joy.  The  personal  relation  is  es- 
tablished, and  the  Autocrat’s  audience  be- 
come his  friends,  to  whom  he  describes 
with  infinite  glee  the  effect  of  his  remarks 
upon  his  lieges  at  table.  No  other  author 
takes  the  reader  into  his  personal  confi- 
dence more  closely  than  Holmes, and  none 
reveals  his  personal  temperament  more 
clearly.  This  confidential  relation  be- 
comes even  more  simple  and  intimate  as 
time  chastens  the  eagerness  of  youth  and 
matures  the  keen  brilliancy  of  the  blossom 
into  the  softer  bloom  of  the  fruit.  The 
colloquies  of  the  Autocrat  under  the  char- 
acteristic title  of  “ Over  the  Tea-Cups  ” are 
full  of  the  same  shrewd  sense  and  wise 
comment  and  tender  thought.  The  kind- 
ly mentor  takes  the  reader  by  the  button 
or  lays  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  not 
with  the  rude  familiarity  of  the  bully  or 
the  boor,  but  with  the  courtesy  of  Mon- 
taigne, the  friendliness  of  John  Aubrey,  or 
the  wise  cheer  of  Selden.  The  reader 
glows  with  the  pleasure  of  an  individual 
greeting,  and  a wide  diocese  of  those 
whom  the  Autocrat  never  saw  plume 
themselves  proudly  upon  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

In  this  discursive  talk  about  one  of  the 
American  authors  who  have  vindicated 
the  position  of  American  letters  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  language  we  have  not 
mentioned  all  his  works.  It  is  the  quali- 
ty rather  than  the  quantity  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  the  upright,  honorable, 
pure  quality  of  the  poet,  the  wit,  the 
scholar,  for  whom  the  most  devoted  read- 
er is  called  to  make  no  plea,  no  apology. 
The  versatility  of  his  power  is  obvious, 
but  scarcely  less  so  the  uniformity  of  his 
work.  It  is  a powder  which  was  early 
mature.  For  many  a year  he  has  dwelt 
upon  a high  table-land  where  the  air  is 
equable  and  inspiring,  yet,  as  we  have 
hinted,  ever  softer  and  sweeter.  The  lyr- 
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ic  of  to-day  glows  with  the  same  ardor 
as  the  fervent  apostrophe  to  “Old  Iron- 
sides” or  the  tripping  salutation  to  the  re- 
membered and  regretted  Clemence;  it  is 
only  less  eager.  The  young  Autocrat 
who  remarked  that  the  word  “ scrub”  dis- 
missed from  table  a fellow-boarder  who 
turned  pale,  now  with  the  same  smiling 
acuteness  remarks  the  imprudent  polite- 
ness which  tries  to  assure  him  that  it  is  no 


matter  if  he  is  a little  older.  Did  any- 
body say  so?  The  easy  agility  with  which 
he  cleared  “the  seven-barred  gate”  has 
carried  him  over  the  eight  bars,  and  we 
are  all  in  hot  pursuit.  For  just  sixty 
years  since  his  first  gay  and  tender  note 
was  heard,  Holmes  has  been  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  his  matin  song.  He  has  be- 
come a patriarch  of  our  literature,  and  all 
his  countrymen  are  his  lovers. 


“DAD’S  GRAVE.” 


BY  J.  EL  WIN  SMITH. 


IT  was  that  between-time  of  spring  and 
summer  when  the  sunshine  is  full  of 
a peculiar  soft  radiance,  and  vegetation 
has  something  of  the  child’s  look  of  won- 
der clinging  about  it,  a fleeting  transient 
expression,  exquisitely  pure  and  delicate, 
the  first  freshness  of  the  new  life,  unsul- 
lied as  yet  by  heat  or  dust.  Nowhere  did 
the  light  seem  to  rest  so  tenderly,  or  with 
such  revelation  of  the  mystic  rising  again 
of  nature  from  hidden  germ  and  embryo, 
as  in  the  green  little  cemetery  shut  in 
from  the  street,  with  its  mission  of  guard- 
ianship. Every  form  seemed  to  tingle 
and  thrill  with  life;  the  birds  pouring  it 
out  again  in  quick,  short,  or  long  trilling 
notes;  the  fresh  young  leaves  with  their 
evanescent  purity  of  tint;  the  bushes  that 
looked  as  if  some  one  had  shaken  them 
suddenly  into  pink,  yellow,  and  white 
blossoming;  the  hosts  of  little  black  ants 
running  to  and  fro  on  the  sandy  paths. 
The  very  slenderest  blade  of  grass  thrust- 
ing itself  up  from  the  sod  was  a tiny 
being  with  the  right  to  its  moment  of  ex- 
istence in  the  bright  sunshine;  and  there 
was  the  sense  of  the  gladness  of  living 
that  touches  one  so  strangely  often  where 
the  dead  are  resting.  It  is  as  if  Life  loved 
to  creep  up  close  to  Death,  and  lay  her 
warm  pulsating  hand  over  his  silence  and 
coldness.  Over  by  the  fence,  to  the  right 
of  the  little  stone  cemetery  chapel,  were 
the  numbered  graves.  They  lay  in  long 
rows,  divided  by  the  narrowest  of  foot- 
paths, and  at  the  head  of  every  mound  was 
its  number,  sometimes  dangling  from  a 
slender  iron  prop,  sometimes  marked  sim- 
ply on  an  oblong  piece  of  wood  driven 
deep  into  the  ground.  The  foot-soldiers, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  dead,  seemed 
these  graves;  the  many  who  had  won  no 
distinction,  who  bore  no  decoration  of 
grief  or  love,  of  worldly  respect  or  wealth. 
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If  man  or  woman,  ybung  or  old,  slept 
here,  there  was  nothing  to  tell;  no  epit- 
ome of  their  virtues,  none  of  the  clinging 
sorrow  that  so  often  breathes  to  us  from 
a memorial  inscription.  Side  by  side, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  mute  unconscious 
fellowship  they  lay,  resting  as  profound- 
ly as,  and  not  one  whit  less  invested  with 
death’s  mystery  and  dignity  than  their 
neighbors  the  occupants  of  the  enclosures 
at  a little  distance,  whose  liead-stones 
gleamed  white  and  red  through  the  living 
grace  of  the  trees  and  hushes. 

On  the  broad  gravel-walk  running  past 
these  graves  stood  three  children,  for  the 
eldest  was  scarcely  more  than  a child, 
though  she  held  the  other  two  protecting-  * 
ly  by  the  hand.  The  latter  were  in  the 
dress  of  city  Homes,  always  subtly  pathetic 
when  seen  on  children,  while  the  elder 
girl  wore  a scanty  black  frock  and  shabby 
mourning  hat,  into  which  a little  bit  of 
rusty-looking  crape  was  twisted  for  sole 
trimming.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
Every  now  and  then  they  brimmed  over, 
aud  the  big  drops  would  roll  down,  though 
she  was  evidently  much  too  responsible  a 
little  person  to  cry  out  loud. 

“Hollo!  What’s  the  matter?”  said  a 
voice,  suddenly.  “ Anybody  belongin’  to 
you  buried  here?” 

The  girl  turned  round  with  a start.  A 
boy  had  come  up  close  to  them,  rather  a 
queer-looking  boy,  with  a tangle  of  light- 
colored  hair  falling  over  his  forehead,  big, 
protruding,  pale-blue  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  a wandering  speculativeness,  and  a 
very  thin  face.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
also  thin, and  he  gave  the  impression  of  nev- 
er being  too  warm,  even  in  summer-time. 
There  was  a raggedness  about  his  clothes 
more  suggestive  of  neglect  than  absolute 
poverty.  The  elbows  innocent  of  patches; 
the  trousers  cut  short  at  the  knee,  and  a 
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world  too  wide  for  the  spindly  legs  that, 
encased  in  loose  black  stockings,  moved 
half  apologetically  underneath ; the  shoes 
several  sizes  too  large — all  combined  to 
produce  a certain  forlornness  of  aspect 
which  seemed  to  cling  to  the  boy,  togeth- 
er with  a curious  old-mannish  indepen- 
dence. Perhaps  it  was  this  forlorn  inde- 
pendence common  to  both  children  that 
drew  them  instinctively  to  one  another, 
and  prompted  the  ready  confidence  of  the 
girl's  answer: 

“ It’s  dad.  But  I can’t  find  him.  He’s 
got  mixed  up  with  somebody  else.” 

“ How’s  that?”  said  the  boy, seating  him- 
self on  the  extreme  edge  of  a neighboring 
grave.  “Didn’t  you  ’tend  his  funeral?” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “Dad  had 
fever  awful  bad,  and  I got  it  too,  and  we 
was  both  took  to  the  liospittle.  When  I 
got  better,  they  told  me  dad  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  giv’  me  this  number, ’’holding 
out  a slip  of  paper. 

The  boy  nodded  affirmatively.  “And 
ain’t  it  right?” 

“No.  When  I showed  it  to  the  man 
at  the  gate,  he  said  there  wasn’t  no  such 
person  here;  that  there  must  ha’  ben  a 
mistake,  and  dad  got  buried  under  the 
wrong  name.  And  I didn’t  like  to  bother 
him  much.”  « 

“That’s  queer,”  said  the  boy,  walking 
thoughtfully  along  one  of  the  narrow 
foot-paths  dividing  the  graves.  “What 
kind  of  a man  was  your  dad,  tall  or  short?” 

“Tall,”  answered  the  girl ; “taller  than 
him,”  pointing  to  a man  passing  at  a lit- 
tle distance;  “thin  too,  kind  a lathy  like 
and  her  eyes  hung  on  the  boy’s  move- 
ments with  a sort  of  unreasoning  hope. 

Very  critically,  and  with  a judicial 
compression  of  the  lips,  he  eyed  the  mounds 
on  either  hand,  as  if  measuring  the  di- 
mensions of  the  hidden  occupant.  Then, 
with  a shake  of  the  head  at  once  profound 
and  discouraging,  he  returned  to  his  for- 
mer position. 

“ I guess  you  won't  find  him.  Is  your 
mother  dead  too?” 

The  girl  nodded. 

“So’s  mine.  That's  why  I come  here 
so  much.  She’s  buried  just  over  there, 
number  2864.” 

“ Did  she  die  of  fever?”  asked  his  com- 
panion, for  the  boy  had  paused,  and  was 
looking  at  her,  evidently  expectant  of  a 
remark. 

“No;  ’sumption.  Dad  says,  when  he’s 
drunk,  that  I’m  goin’  off  just  like  her,  and 


the  sooner  the  better.  I guess  I am  too. 
My  cough’s  awful  bad  at  times.” 

“Ain’t  you  scared?”  said  the  girl,  watch- 
ing him  with  wide,  curious  eyes. 

“ Not  much.  I guess  it  ain’t  any  worse 
than  livin’  down  here.  Dad  knocks  one 
round  a good  deal  when  he’s  drunk.  I 
wonder,  though,  if  they  make  any  dif- 
f’rence  up  there  between  the  people  that 
buys  their  own  graves  and  them  that’s 
buried  by  the  parish.” 

“Why?” 

“’Cause  dad  bought  mother’s  grave, 
and  I guess  if  I was  to  die  right  off  now, 
he’d  buy  mine  too.  But  lie’s  drinkin’  so 
that  if  I’m  long  about  it  he  won’t  have 
no  money  left,  and  the  parish  ’ll  have  to 
bury  me.  I wonder  if  it  makes  any  dif- 
f’rence?” 

There  was  genuine  anxiety  in  the  boy’s 
tone,  and  his  big  blue  eyes  rested  on  the 
girl  with  almost  a pleading  look.  The 
latter  did  not  answer  for  a moment.  She 
felt,  dumbly  but  strongly,  that  it  must 
make  a very  great  difference  indeed,  and 
that  a person  leaving  this  world  rightful 
proprietor  of  his  own  grave,  so  to  speak, 
could  not  fail  to  be  more  thought  of  any- 
where else  than  the  recipient  of  charity. 
But  she  lacked  words  to  express  herself  in, 
and  her  mind  was  full  of  another  idea. 

“Perhaps  you  won’t  know  your  mother 
again,”  she  said.  “She’ll  be  an  angel 
now,  won’t  she?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head  decisively.  “ I 
guess  they  didn’t  make  an  angel  of  mo- 
ther. Her  hands  was  all  thin  and  hard, 
and  her  face  too,  and  she  hadn’t  any 
good  clothes.  It’s  the  fine  folks  they 
make  the  angels  out  of,  I guess;  the  peo- 
ple with  tumstones  and  fam’ly  vaults. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  vaults?” 

“No.” 

“ It's  queer.”  The  thin  eager  look  on 
the  boy's  face  seemed  to  intensify,  and  he 
drew  up  his  emaciated  knees,  hugging 
them  with  his  arms.  “You  go  along  a 
road,  and  you  come  to  a door  in  the  side 
of  the  hill,  and  often  it's  open  so's  you 
can  peep  in,  and  there’s  a coffin  up  on  a 
shelf,  sometimes  two,  and  there’s  doors 
all  along  the  hill.  It’s  queer.  It’s  like 
walkin’  along  a street  where  the  people’s 
all  dead.” 

The  girl  stood  looking  at  him  silently. 
He  was  very  strange,  this  boy.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  was  going  to  die  so  soon. 

Just  then  one  of  the  children  who  had 
strayed  away  came  back,  and  pulling  at 
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her  sister’s  dress,  said,  “ Ain’t  you  cornin’ 
to  find  dad,  Susy?” 

“I  can’t,  Polly  dear.  Dad’s  got  lost.” 
And  again  the  steady  gray  eyes  filled  up, 
while  the  lip  quivered. 

The  boy  looked  on  sympathetically. 
“I  tell  you  what  you’d  better  do,”  he  said 
at  last;  “you’d  better  ’dopt  a grave.” 

“What?”  asked  Susy,  astonished,  and 
doubtful  if  she  could  have  heard  aright. 

“’Dopt  one,  like  people  does  children 
out  of  Homes.  Choose  one  that  ’ain’t  got 
a number,  call  it  your  dad’s,  and  take  care 
of  it  fur  him.” 

“But  s’posin’  it  ain’t  him?”  said  the 
girl,  dubiously. 

Adoption  to  her  mind  meant  the  tak- 
ing care  of  very  little  children,  and  the 
thought  of  appropriating  a long  grave, 
with  probably  a full-grown  man  or  wo- 
man inside,  rather  startled  her.  Besides, 
there  was  something  not  altogether  re- 
spectable in  being  adopted.  It  was  as 
much  as  saying  that  a person  or  grave 
had  no  natural  belongings.  The  buried 
somebody  mightn’t  like  it  if  he  knew. 

“Perhaps  whoever  it  is  ’ll  tell  your 
dad  you  meant  it  fur  him.  Perhaps  he 
knows  ev’ry thing  now.” 

There  was  an  odd  jumble  of  specula- 
tiveness and  other-world  reasoning  in 
the  boy.  Constantly  in  the  cemetery, 
influenced  daily  by  the  sombreness  of  its 
happenings,  quaint,  curious  fancies  had 
grown  up  in  him  about  the  never-ebbing, 
continually  increasing  population  around 
him.  His  child  inquisitiveness,  instead 
of  being  lavished  on  outward  things,  had 
busied  itself  with  the  waking  up  of  all 
these  silent  people  in  a world  created  for 
them  by  his  imagination  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a vague  belief.  To  many  of  the 
nameless  ones  he  had  given  titles,  fash- 
ioning histories  for  them  too,  both  past 
and  future.  There  were  enclosures  full 
of  graves  over  which  he  brooded  with  a 
sort  of  quiet  content,  as  if  assisting  at  a 
peaceful  family  reunion,  while  a solitary 
mound  shut  in  by  a railing  troubled  him 
until  another  came  to  bear  it  company. 
But  it  was  always  the  occupants  of  the 
handsomest  lots,  those  over  whom  rose 
the  stateliest  head-stones,  who  filled  the 
proudest  positions  in  that  other  world  of 
his  imagination.  The  poor  had  their  place 
too — a place  corresponding  in  a measure 
to  their  rank  in  the  cemetery — but  his  feel- 
ing of  fitness  would  have  been  shocked  by 
the  very  suggestion  that  there  could  be 


waiting  for  them  a like  consideration  with 
the  rich,  whom  living  he  passed  some- 
times on  the  paths  of  the  cemetery,  never 
without  a shrinking  consciousness  of  his 
own  raggedness  and  general  inferiority, 
and  who,  when  dead,  came  in  slow-inov- 
ing  hearses  and  silver-plated  coffins,  and 
were  buried  with  flowers  and  much  cere- 
monial, and  above  whom  glittered  in  gilt 
lettering  their  names  and  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  and  generally  a text  out  of  the 
Bible  besides,  which,  to  his  mind,  was  a 
sort  of  armorial  distinction  of  the  wealthy, 
a prerogative  which  it  would  have  been 
presumption  in  a poor  grave  to  boast. 

“Here’s  one  without  any  number,”  lie 
said;  “ long  too,  a six-footer,  I guess.” 

Susy  went  over  to  him.  The  grave 
they  were  looking  at  lay  apart  from  the 
others,  not  far  from  the  high  board  fence 
that  separated  this  portion  of  the  cemetery 
from  the  narrow  poor  streets  running  up 
to  it.  The  grass,  less  carefully  cut  just 
here,  screened  it  so  effectually  that  at  a 
little  distance  the  mound  wTas  invisible. 
The  children  could  hardly  have  chosen  a 
better  subject  for  adoption.  In  its  soli- 
tariness and  isolation  it  might  very  well 
have  been  the  last  resting-place  of  a life 
that,  conscious  of  failure,  had  crept  away 
from  human  companionship,  with  a mute 
acceptance  of  indifference  and  neglect. 

“ I tell  you  what  ” — the  boy’s  eyes  were 
wandering  over  the  grass  around,  as  if 
searching  for  something — “I’ll  see  if  I 
can’t  pick  up  a bit  of  wood  like  there  is  at 
the  head  of  those  other  graves,  and  drive 
it  in  here,  and  you  can  mark  your  number 
on  it.  How  soon  can  you  come  again?” 

“Not  afore  next  Sunday.  I’m  in  a 
place,  and  I get  out  Sundays  and  take  the 
children  fur  a walk.” 

“I  come  a most  ev’ry  day,”  said  the 
boy,  with  a sense  of  superior  advantages. 
“Nobody  bothers  you  here,  and  the  fun’- 
rals  is  wonderful  sometimes.  There  was 
a beauty  yesterday— twenty  carriages,  and 
two  lodges  walkin’  besides,  with  aperns  in 
front,  and  the  coffin  just  heaped  up  with 
flowers.”  Then,  regretfully,  “Ain’t  it  a 
pity  people  couldn’t  take  just  a peep  out 
of  the  end  of  the  hearse,  and  see  all  that’s 
follerin’  after  them  ? Don't  you  think 
they’d  like  it  ?” 

Susy  shook  her  head.  “Not  if  they 
knowed  they  was  goin’  to  be  buried.  I 
wouldn’t.” 

“I  would.  Perhaps  they  didn’t  know 
all  their  lives  liow  much  people  thought 
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of  them.  It’s  queer,  dyin’,  ain’t  it  ?”  he 
continued,  gazing  meditatively  at  the 
more  frequented  part  of  the  cemetery, 
where  the  moving  figures  of  the  people, 
the  swift  alternations,  of  sunshine  and 
shadow  under  the  passage  of  clouds,  and 
the  foliage  full  of  the  light  motion  of  the 
summer  wind,  threw  into  strange  solemn 
contrast  the  immobility  of  the  dead  be- 
neath, who,  encased  in  the  rigid  narrow- 
ness of  these  innumerable  mounds,  seem- 
ed to  be  waiting  with  dumb  infinite  pa- 
tience the  revelation  of  the  meaning  of 
death.  “Don’t  it  make  you  feel  funny 
sometimes,  thinkin’  about  it  ?” 

Susy  felt  embarrassed  and  uncomfort- 
able. In  her  little  experience,  chiefly 
confined  to  taking  care  of  dad  and  the 
children,  she  had  never  come  across  such 
speculations.  They  wakened  in  her  the 
sudden  shyness  that  seizes  most  children 
when  any  unusual  demand  is  made  on 
their  apprehension  or  sympathies.  What 
did  this  boy,  otherwise  so  nice  and  kind, 
say  such  things  for?  She  felt  vaguely 
that  this  propensity  of  his  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  oddness  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  that  if  he  hadn’t  such  very 
thin  legs  and  large  eyes  he  would  proba- 
bly be  much  more  sensible.  She  gave  a 
short  little  uneasy  laugh,  and  then  sud- 
denly remembering  the  children,  turned, 
with  a sense  of  escape,  to  look  for  them. 
They  were  playing  a little  distance  off  in 
a heap  of  sand  thrown  up  close  to  the 
fence  by  the  side  of  a partially  dug  grave, 
and  screened  from  view  by  an  enormous 
syringa-bush. 

“What  ever  are  you  doin’,  children?” 
said  Susy  as  she  drew  near. 

Tommy  lifted  his  round  face,  flushed 
with  heat  and  exertion.  “ We’re  playin’ 
fun'ral,  Susy.  Polly’s  dead,  and  I’m  dig- 
gin’  a grave  to  bury  her  in.” 

Polly,  who  was  lying  decorously  stretch- 
ed out,  with  her  feet  close  together  and 
her  hands  folded  demurely  across  her 
breast,  but  whose  dark  eyes,  in  spite  of 
Tommy's  admonitions,  would  open  occa- 
sionally for  a surreptitious  peep  at  outside 
matters,  turned  her  fat  little  neck  toward 
her  sister  with  an  expression  of  pleased 
importance. 

“Get  up  direckly,  Polly,”  said  Susy, 
shocked  at  such  irreverent  make-believe, 
and  uncomfortably  conscious  that  the 
wrong  doing  of  the  children  was  partly 
attributable  to  her  own  unusual  neglect 
of  them;  “ and  if  you  don’t  leave  the  sand 


alone,  Tommy,  the  man’ll  come  and  put 
you  out,  and  never  let  you  in  here  no 
more.  Come  over,  like  good  children, 
and  see  what  we’re  doin’  to  dad’s  grave.” 

Tommy  threw  down  his  impromptu 
spade,  while  Polly  rose  with  a sense  of 
crushed  dignity  and  mortified  feeling  of 
public  disapproval,  and  the  two  trailed 
unwillingly  after  their  sister  as  she  went 
back  to  the  adopted  grave.  Meanwhile 
the  boy  had  been  active.  Somewhere 
about  in  the  grass  he  had  discovered  a 
piece  of  board  of  convenient  size  and 
shape,  and  clearing  a space  with  his  hands, 
he  was  thrusting  it  into  the  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  with  all  his  strength. 
It  stood  up  at  length,  but  in  a feeble,  un- 
certain way.  He  eyed  it  suspiciously  a 
second  or  two,  as  if  expecting  to  see  it 
flatten  out  suddenly  on  the  grass. 

“I  guess  it’s  all  right  fur  to-day,”  he 
said  at  last.  “I’ll  fix  it  steady  as  a rock 
afore  next  Sunday.  Would  you  like  me 
to  mark  the  number  fur  you  ? I’ve  got 
chalk.” 

Susy  handed  him  the  paper  without 
speaking,  and  from  a ragged  side  pocket, 
which  seemed  to  have  far  reaches  into 
the  lining,  and  to  be  exceedingly  difficult 
of  exploration,  he  produced  an  attenuated 
piece  of  chalk.  He  read  the  number  first, 
3040,  and  then  began  tracing  it  laborious- 
ly on  the  wood,  regarded  almost  reverent- 
ly by  Tommy  and  Polly  as  a person  who, 
though  a little  ragged,  had  been  clever 
enough  to  discover  dad’s  grave  amongst 
so  many  others  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

“Figgers  is  jiggy  things  to  make  when 
you  ’ain’t  got  a smooth  boat'd,”  he  re- 
marked when,  with  painfully  crooked  fin- 
gers and  slightly  opened  mouth,  he  had 
rounded  the  intricacies  of  the  final  0 ; “ but 
I guess  you  can  read  it  plain  enough.” 

He  got  up  from  his  knees  and  retreat- 
ed backward,  step  by  step,  as  if  trying  to 
discover  at  what  range  the  chalk  marks 
became  invisible.  Susy,  a sort  of  mother- 
ly content  shining  in  her  face,  sat  down 
beside  the  grave  and  rested  her  hand  on 
it  gently,  as  if  in  a new  experience  and 
amongst  strange  surroundings  she  felt 
herself  still  “takin’  care  of  dad,”  while 
Tommy  rolled  over  on  the  sod  at  her  feet, 
and  lay  blinking  up  with  a kind  of  little 
animal  enjoyment  of  the  big  warm  sun- 
shine, and  Polly,  stretched  half  over  the 
mound,  began  plucking  out  the  longest 
blades  of  grass  and  making  them  into  a 
posy. 
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THE  citizens  of  new  London — Augusta 
having  thus  perished — were  from  the 
outset  a people  of  mixed  race.  But  the 
Saxons,  and  especially  the  East  Saxons, 
prevailed.  Strangely,  it  is  Essex  which 
has  always  prevailed  in  London.  The 
modern  cockney  dialect,  which  says 
“laidy  ” and  u baiby  ” for  lady  and  baby, 
and  “ whoy”  and  “hoigh”  for  why  aud 
high,  is  pure  Essex:  you  can  hear  it 
spoken  all  over  the  country  districts  of 
that  little- visited  county:  it  is  a dialect 
so  strong  that  it  destroys  all  other  fash- 
ions of  speech,  even  the  burr  of  Cumber- 
land and  the  broad  drawl  of  Devonshire. 
Saxon  London  was  mainly  East  Saxon. 

It  was  indeed  a complete  revolution  for 
the  East  Saxon  when  he  exchanged  his 
village  community  for  a walled  town. 
Consider:  at  first  he  lived  retired  in  the 
country,  banded  with  other  families  for 
safety ; he  kept  up  the  customs  of  his  fa- 
ther-land; he  carried  on  no  trade;  he  suf- 
fered the  old  towns  to  fall  into  ruin;  his 
kinglet  had  no  capital,  but  roamed  about 
from  place  to  place  in  the  royal  wagon; 
he  had  a ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  reli- 
gion, suiting  his  savage  disposition;  he 
knew  few  arts;  he  could  till  the  ground, 
grind  his  com,  brew  beer  and  mead,  work 
a little  in  metals;  his  women  could  spin; 
he  knew  no  letters;  he  looked  for  nothing 
better  than  continual  war;  to  die  on  a 
battle-field  was  an  enviable  lot,  because  it 
carried  him  away  toeverlastiug  happiness. 
Look  at  the  same  man  four  hundred  years 
later.  He  is  now  a Christian ; he  is,  in  a 
way,  a scholar;  he  is  an  architect,  a scribe, 
an  artist,  an  illuminator,  a musician, 
a law  maker,  a diplomatist,  an  artificer,  a 
caster  of  bells,  a worker  in  gold  and  silver; 
he  carries  on  fisheries;  he  is  a merchant; 
he  builds  ships;  he  founds  trade  guilds; 
he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  fierce  war- 
rior who  leaped  ashore  at  Thanet  as  the 
Romano-Briton  whom  he  conquered  was 
removed  from  the  naked  savage  who  op- 
posed the  arms  of  Caesar. 

The  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  his  con- 
version. This  has  brought  him  under 
the  influence  of  Rome  Ecclesiastic.  It  has 
educated  him,  turned  him  into  a towns- 
man, and  made  growth  possible  for  him. 
No  growth  was  possible  for  a race  until 
it  had  accepted  the  creed  of  civilization. 


London  was  converted  in  a.d.  604.  The 
citizens  relapsed,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
again  converted,  and  then,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, put  away  their  old  gods,  keeping 
only  a few  of  the  more  favorite  supersti- 
tions. Some  of  these  remain  still  with 
us.  They  were  so  thoroughly  converted 
that  the  city  of  London  became  a verita- 
ble mother  of  saints.  There  was  the  ven- 
erable Erkenwald— saint  and  bishop — he 
who  built  Bishopsgate  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Roman  gate:  there  was  St.  Ethelbur- 
ga,  the  wife  of  Sebert,  the  first  Christian 
King — her  church  still  stands,  close  beside 
the  site  of  the  old  gate:  there  was  St. 
Osyth — queen  and  martyr — the  mother  of 
King  Offa — her  name  also  survives  in  Size, 
or  St.  Osyth’s,  Lane,  but  the  church  of  St. 
Osyth  was  rededicated  to  St.  Ben’et  Shere- 
hog  — Benedict  Skin-the-Pig  — you  may 
see  the  little  old  church-yard  still,  black 
and  grimy,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
tall  houses.  English  piety  loved  to  ded- 
icate churches  to  English  saints  — more 
likely,  these,  than  Italian  or  French,  to 
look  after  the  national  interests.  Thus 
there  were  in  London  churches  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Swithin,  St.  Bo- 
tolph  (whose  affection  for  the  citizens 
was  so  well  known  that  it  was  recognized 
by  four  churches),  St.  Edmund  the  Mar- 
tyr, and  later  on,  when  the  Danes  got 
their  turn,  churches  to  St.  Olaf  and  St. 
Magnus. 

The  Englishman,  thus  converted,  was 
received  into  the  company  of  civilized 
nations.  Scholars  came  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  teach  him  Latin:  monks  came  to 
teach  him  the  life  of  self-sacrifice,  obe- 
dience, submission,  and  abstinence.  The 
monastery  reared  its  humble  walls  every- 
where— the  first  foundation  of  the  first 
Bishop  of  London  was  a monastery.  In 
time  of  war  the  monasteries  were  spared. 
Therefore  the  people  settled  around  them 
and  enjoyed  their  protection.  The  monas- 
tery towns  grew  rapidly  and  prospered. 
New  arts  were  introduced  and  taught  by 
the  monks;  new  ideas  sprang  up  among 
the  people ; new  wants  were  created.  More- 
over, intercourse  began  with  other  nations: 
the  ecclesiastic  who  journeyed  to  Rome 
took  with  him  a goodly  troop  of  priests, 
monks,  and  laymen:  they  saw  strange 
lands  and  observed  strange  customs. 
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The  history  of  London  between  600  a.d. 
and  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  history 
of  England.  How  the  city  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Danes;  how  it  was  finally 
secured  by  Alfred;  how  the  Danes  again 
obtained  the  city  without  fighting;  and 
how  the  Norman  was  received  in  peace — 
belong  to  history.  All  this  time  London 
was  steadily  growing.  Whatever  king 
sat  on  the  throne,  her  trade  increased, 
and  her  wealth. 

The  buildings,  till  long  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  were  small  and  mean: 
the  better  houses  were  timber  frames 
with  shutters  or  lattices,  but  no  glass  for 
the  windows;  the  poorer  houses  were  of 
wattle  and  daub.  The  churches  were 
numerous  and  small.  Some  of  them 
were  still  of  wood,  though  a few  were 
built  of  stone,  with  the  simple  circular 
arch.  The  first  church  of  St.  Paul’s  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  a fate  which  awaited  the 
second  and  the  third.  By  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  the  second  church  was 
completed;  but  of  this  church  we  have 
no  record  whatever.  The  Saxon  period, 
in  fact,  as  concerns  London,  is  the  darkest 
of  any.  You  may  see  at  the  Guildhall 
nearly  everything  that  remains  of  Roman 
London.  But  there  is  nothing,  absolute- 
ly not  one  single  stone,  to  illustrate  Sax- 
on London.  The  city  which  grew  up 
over  the  deserted  Augusta,  and  flourished 
for  four  hundred  years,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  is  left  of  it  at  all. 
The  chief  destroyer  of  Saxon  London  was 
the  Great  Fire  of  1135,  which  swept  Lon- 
don from  end  to  end,  as  effectively  as  that 
of  1666.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  two 
fires  we  should  very  likely  have  still 
standing  one  or  two  of  the  sturdy  little 
Saxon  churches  of  which  the  country  yet 
affords  a few  examples.  Yet  London  is 
not  alone  in  having  no  monuments  of 
this  period.  If  we  take  any  other  town, 
what  remains  in  it  of  t\)e  years  600-1000 
a.d.  ? What  is  left  in  Rome  to  mark  the 
reigns  of  the  eighty  popes  who  fill  that 
period?  What  in  Paris  to  illustrate  the 
rule  of  the  Carlovingians?  Fire  and  the 
piety  of  successive  genei’ations  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  buildings. 

For  outside  show  the  city  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  that  of  the  second 
Henry  wefe  very  nearly  the  same,  and  so 
may  be  treated  together.  The  churches 
burned  down  in  1135  were  rebuilt  in  stone, 
but  the  houses  presented  much  the  same 
appearance.  Now  everybody  who  speaks 


of  Norman  London  must  needs  speak  of 
William  Fitz  Stephen.  He  is  our  only 
authority:  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make 
commentaries  and  guesses  based  on  the 
text  of  Fitz  Stephen. 

He  was  a clerk  in  the  service  of  Thomas 
a Becket;  he  was  present  at  the  Arch- 
bishop’s murder;  he  wrote  a life  of  the 
saint,  to  which  he  prefixed — by  happy  in- 
spiration—a brief  eulogy  of  the  city  of 
London.  It  is  far  too  brief,  but  it  con- 
tains facts  of  the  most  priceless  impor- 
tance. London,  we  learn,  possessed,  be- 
sides its  great  cathedral,  thirteen  large 
conventual  churches  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty -six  parish  churches.  The 
White  Tower  was  already  built  on  the 
east  side;  the  walls  of  the  city,  kept  in 
good  repair,  encircled  it  on  all  sides  ex- 
cept the  river;  here  the  wall  which  had 
formerly  defended  the  river  front  had  been 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  warehouses 
and  quays;  the  Royal  Palace  stood  with- 
out the  city,  but  connected  with  it  by  a 
populous  suburb.  Those  who  lived  “in 
the  suburbs” — that  is,  about  Chancery 
Lane  and  Holborn  — had  spacious  and 
beautiful  gardens;  there  were  also  on 
this  side  pasture  and  meadow  lands,  with 
streams  and  water  mills;  beyond  the  pas- 
tures was  a great  forest  filled  with  wild 
creatures;  many  springs  of  water  rose  on 
the  north  side. 

There  were  three  principal  schools,  but 
sometimes  other  schools  were  opened  “ by 
favor  and  permission.”  We  are  not  told 
what  schools  these  were,  but  there  was 
always  a school  of  some  kind  attached  to 
every  monastery  and  nunnery.  The  boys 
were  taught  Latin  verse,  grammar,  and 
rhetoric:  they  disputed  with  each  other 
in  the  churches  on  feast-days,  especially 
about  the  “principles  of  grammar  and 
the  rules  of  the  past  and  future  tenses” — 
an  agreeable  pastime. 

The  different  trades  of  the  city  were 
allotted  their  own  places  of  work  and  sale. 
Fitz  Stephen  does  not  name  the  various 
quarters,  but  they  can  be  easily  ascertain- 
ed from  Stow,  though  the  place  assigned 
to  each  was  sometimes  changed.  Thus 
the  chief  market  and  trading  place  of  the 
city  was  always  Cheap,  a broad  open  place 
with  booths  and  open  sheds  for  the  ex- 
posure of  wares  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  names  of  the  streets  leading  out  of 
Cheap  indicate  the  trades  that  were  car- 
ried on  in  them.  The  streets  called  Wood, 
Milk,  Iron,  Honey,  Poultry,  mark  the  sites 
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of  certain  markets  on  the  north.  Those 
named  after  bread,  candles,  soap,  fish, 
money  changing,  are  shown  on  the  south. 
Along  the  river  were  breweries — of  which 
one  remains  to  this  day;  artificers  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  gathered  together  in  their 
own  streets  about  the  town.  The  custom 
of  congregation  was  useful  in  more  ways 
than  one;  it  gave  dignity  to  the  craft  and 
inspired  self-respect  in  the  craftsmen;  it 
kept  up  the  standard  of  good  work;  it 
made  craftsmen  regard  each  other  as 
brethren,  not  as  enemies;  it  gave  them 
guilds,  of  which  our  trades-unions,  which 
think  of  nothing  but  wages,  are  the  de- 
generate successors;  and  it  brought  each 
trade  under  the  salutary  rule  of  the 
Church. 

There  was  then — there  has  always  been 
— a great  plenty  of  food  in  the  city  of 
London:  on  the  river-bank  among  the 
vintners  there  were  eating-houses  where 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  every  day  there 
were  cooked  and  sold  meat  and  fish  and 
every  kind  of  food.  Once  a week,  on 
Friday,  there  was  a horse-fair  in  Smith- 
field  without  the  walls;  at  this  fair  there 
were  races  every  week. 

The  young  men  of  the  city  were  great- 
ly addicted  to  sports  of  all  kinds:  they 
skated  in  winter;  they  tilted  on  the  water 
and  on  land;  they  fought,  wrestled,  prac- 
tised archery,  danced,  and  sang.  They 
were  a turbulent,  courageous,  free,  and  in- 
dependent youth,  proud  of  their  city  and 
its  wealth;  proud  of  their  power  and  their 
freedom;  proud  of  the  trade  which  came 
to  their  quays  from  every  part  of  the 
world. 

“The  city,”  Fitz  Stephen  says,  “like 
Rome,  is  divided  into  wards,  has  annual 
sheriffs  for  its  consuls,  has  senatorial  and 
lower  magistrates,  sewers  and  aqueducts 
in  its  streets,  its  proper  places  and  sepa- 
rate courts  for  cases  of  each  kind,  deliber- 
ative, demonstrative,  judicial,  and  has  as- 
semblies on  appointed  days.  I do  not 
think  there  is  a city  with  more  commend- 
able customs  of  church  attendance,  honor 
to  God’s  ordinances,  keeping  sacred  festi- 
vals, alms-giving,  hospitality,  confirming 
betrothals,  contracting  marriages,  celebra- 
tion of  nuptials,  preparing  feasts,  cheering 
the  guests,  and  also  in  care  for  funerals 
and  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  only 
pests  of  London  are  the  immoderate  drink- 
ing of  fools,  and  the  frequency  of  fires. 
To  this  may  be  added  that  nearly  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  magnates  of  Eugland 


are,  as  it  were,  citizens  and  freemen  of 
London,  having  there  their  own  splendid 
houses  to  which  they  resort,  where  they 
spend  largely  when  summoned  to  great 
councils  by  the  King  or  by  their  Metro- 
politan, or  drawn  thither  by  their  own 
private  affairs.”  A noble  picture  of  a 
noble  city ! 

Let  us  consider  the  monuments  of  the 
city.  There  remains,  of  Saxon  London, 
nothing:  of  Norman  London,  the  great 
White  Tower ; the  crypt  of  Bow ; the  crypt 
of  St.John’s  Priory;  part  of  the  church 
of  Bartholomew  the  Great;  part  of  St. 
Ethelburga's,  Bishopsgate:  there  is  no- 
thing more. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  when  Fitz 
Stephen  wrote,  was  slowly  rising  from  its 
ashes.  It  had  been  already  twice  destroy- 
ed by  fire.  First,  the  church  founded  by 
Mellitus  and  beautified  by  Bishop  Cedd 
and  King  Sebbi  w as  burned  to  the  ground 
in  the  year  961.  We  know  nothing  at  all 
of  this  building  or  of  its  successor,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  1086.  Bishop 
Maurice  began  to  rebuild  the  church  in 
the  following  year,  but  it  was  two  hun- 
dred years  before  it  was  completed.  This 
cathedral  therefore  belongs  to  a later  pe- 
riod. That  which  was  destroyed  in  1084 
must  have  resembled  in  its  round  arches 
and  thick  pillars  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 

The  church  and  the  various  buildings 
which  belonged  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry I.  wrere  surrounded  by  a wall.  This 
wall  included  the  whole  area  now  known 
as  St.  Paul’s  Church -yard,  and  as  far  as 
Paternoster  Row  on  the  north  side.  There 
were  six  gates  to  the  wall:  the  sites  of  twfo 
are  preserved  in  the  streets  named  Paul's 
Alley  and  Paul's  Chain.  The  bishop's 
palace  was  on  the  northwest  corner:  the 
chapter -house  was  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church : on  the  north  was  a charnel- 
house  and  a chapel  over  it:  close  beside 
this  was  a small  enclosure  called  Pardon 
Church  yard,  where  was  a chapel  founded 
by  Gilbert  a Becket,  the  saint’s  father. 
This  enclosure  was  afterward  converted 
into  a beautiful  cloister  painted  with  a 
dance  of  death  called  the  Dance  of  St. 
Paul's.  Close  beside  Pardon  Church- 
yard was  the  Chapel  of  Jesus,  serving  for 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  until  the 
chapel  was  destroyed,  when  the  parish  ob- 
tained the  crypt  for  its  church.  St. Faith’s 
is  now  coupled  with  St.  Augustine’s. 

Of  the  thirteen  large  conventual  church- 
es mentioned  by  Fitz  Stephen,  we  may 
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draw  up  a tolerably  complete  list.  St. 
Martin’s  le  Grand,  St.  Katherine’s  by  the 
Tower,  St.  Mary  Overies,Holy  Trinity  Pri- 
ory, St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory,  St.  Giles’s 
Hospital,  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  the  Pri- 
ory of  St.  Johu  of  Jerusalem,  the  nunnery 
afterward  turned  into  Elsynge  Spital,  the 
nunnery  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Holywell, 
the  nunnery  of  Clerkenwell,  the  new  Tem- 
ple in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  old  Temple  in 
Holborn  perhaps  make  up  the  thirteen.  I 
cannot  believe  that  Fitz  Stephen  included 
either  Barking  Abbey  or  Merton  Abbey  in 
his  list. 

The  most  ancient  monastic  foundation, 
next  to  that  of  St.  Paul's,  was  St.  Martin’s 
House  or  College.  Why  St.  Martin  was 
so  popular  in  this  country  which  had  so 
many  saints  of  her  own  is  not  easily  in- 
telligible. Perhaps  the  story  of  the  par- 
tition of  the  cloak  at  the  gate  of  Amiens, 
while  the  saint  was  still  a soldier,  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  Certainly 
the  saint’s  austerities  at  Liguj6  would  not 
attract  the  world.  In  London  alone  there 
were  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate 
Hill — said  to  have  been  founded  in  very 
early  Saxon  times— that  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Outwich,  of  St.  Martin  Orgar,  St.  Martin 
Pomary,  and  St.  Martin  Yintry  — five 
churches  to  attest  his  sanctity  and  his 
popularity. 

St. Martin’s  le  Grand,  sanctuary  and  col- 
legiate church,  was  a ‘‘liberty”  to  itself. 
Here  criminals  found  safety  and  could 
not  be  arrested,  a privilege  which  lasted 
long  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses.  Among  the  deans  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s was  William  of  Wykeham. 

One  church  only  of  the  whole  thirteen 
still  stands.  Part  of  the  present  church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  is  that  act- 
ually built  by  Rahere,  the  first  founder, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  story  of  Rahere  is  interesting  but 
incomplete,  and  involved  in  many  diffi- 
culties. He  is  variously  said  to  have  been 
the  King's  minstrel,  the  King’s  jester,  and 
a man  of  low  origin  who  haunted  great 
men’s  tables  and  made  them  laugh — no- 
thing less  than  the  comic  person  of  the 
period— entirely  given  over  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world — in  short,  the  custom- 
ary profligate,  who  saw  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  was  converted.  The  last  event 
is  quite  possible, because, as  is  well  known, 
there  was  at  this  time  a considerable  revi- 
val of  religion.  The  story  goes  on  to  say 
that, being  penitent, Rahere  went  on  a pil- 


grimage. Nothing  more  likely.  At  this 
time  going  on  pilgrimage  offered  attrac- 
tions irresistible  to  many  men.  It  was  a 
most  agreeable  way  of  proving  one’s  re- 
pentance, showing  a contrite  heart,  and 
procuring  absolution.  It  also  enabled  the 
penitent  to  see  the  world  and  to  get  a 
beneficial  change  of  air,  food,  and  friends. 
There  were  dangers  on  the  way  — they 
lent  excitement  to  the  journey:  robbers 
waylaid  those  of  the  pilgrims  who  had 
any  money:  fevers  struck  them  low:  if 
they  marched  through  the  lands  of  the  in- 
fidel they  were  often  attacked  and  stripped, 
if  not  slain — Asia  Minor  was  white  with 
the  bones  of  those  cut  off  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land.  But  think  of  the  joy,  to 
one  of  an  inquiring  and  curious  mind, 
who  had  never  before  been  beyond  sight 
of  the  gray  old  London  walls,  to  be  trav- 
elling in  a country  where  everything  was 
new — the  speech,  the  food,  the  wine,  the 
customs,  the  dress — with  a goodly  compa- 
ny, the  length  of  the  road  beguiled  by 
pleasant  talk!  Everybody  pilgrimized 
who  could,  even  the  poorest  and  the  low- 
est. The  pilgrim  wanted  no  money:  he 
would  start  upon  his  tramp  with  an  emp- 
ty scrip:  such  a one  had  naught  to  lose 
and  feared  no  robbers:  he  received  bed 
and  supper  every  night  at  some  monas- 
tery, and  was  despatched  in  the  morning 
after  a solid  breakfast.  When  he  at 
length  arrived  at  the  shrine,  he  repeated 
the  prayers  ordered,  performed  the  neces- 
sary crawlings,  and  heard  the  prescribed 
masses:  he  then  returned  home,  his  soul 
purified,  his  sins  forgiven,  his  salvation 
assured,  and  his  memory  charged  with 
good  stories  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
English  pilgrim  fared  sometimes  to  Wal- 
singham,  sometimes  to  Canterbury,  some- 
times farther  afield.  He  journeyed  on 
foot  through  France  and  Italy  to  Rome: 
he  even  tramped  all  across  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  if  he  could  be  received  in 
some  great  company  guarded  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  roads  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  were  covered  with  pilgrims:  the 
Mediterranean  was  black  with  ships  go- 
ing from  Marseilles,  from  Genoa,  from 
Naples,  to  the  port  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre. 
Even  the  rustic,  discovering  that  he  too, 
simple  and  unlettered  as  he  was,  had  a 
soul  to  be  saved,  and  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  trust  altogether  to  the  last  offices 
of  the  parish  priest, threw  down  his  spade, 
deserted  his  work,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
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licence  was  hot  gmuied 
rustics  had  to  fait  back  an  whai  ihe  par- 
ish cburcli  af£ordedv  nml'haye  ev^r  jb'inc^ 
been  -eouteuted 

thority..  • ' . / -•  ’ ^ 7 ' A '•/: ’‘V\\’ 

B&h&rth  iiihr&farfy  atttmt £ rest*  pi h 

grift*  tft  $hnftv  Ntfwit  bappeti'eti  that 
w thf  $v#y,-  '^in&&t}&\#p\ivLg4  he 

f&ll  'grt^v^tr^J[y: sick ' and  tiW  ft*  die-  A$ 
rnedical  *e in  tHd&w  day#  chtaBi&iideA 

b’u  t J§p|£  1 y pu ftk-  ft  i>  a-tu  tuTlx  to  m * 

e4  iyith 

petitions  for  renewed  Health.  Ralici'c 
took  hmiself  to  St.  B^riliolofu:e^  Ua  yfrktnri 
lie  protpised  a hospital  lor  poor  irieu 
kUoiikl  lie  recover.  Atost  f o rt  u i i a tel  T'for 
Lowtoih  St.  Bartl)oloii)ew  gnici  hu&ly  ac- 
cepted 

Raftere  therefore  relTirn^d-  Be/cdjose  the 
site  0?x&  yvm  hospital 

whet*  the  spin t appeared  mkhh  arul  or- 
dered ft  iuji  to  fmitiA^pSi  cimiWli . 

tin  he  re  protid^l  tie  wwi  beyond 
his  pi’ombe'  he  founded  Kb  Hospital  M 

a p e4\  afed  were  only  lwenUy  founded  when 
enpial /foufiMift.  of  life  add  health— and,  Fits.  Stephen  wrote1.. and  rightly  belong  to 
besides  this,  a Priory  for  Canons  Itegulaiy  Plant agtuiift  ,:  j«qtn>l.pii;.  ; But  the  noble 
jinda  church  for  ike  priory  The  church',  foiunlatmu  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Ahhrate, 
still  stands,  mw of  the  jo;*  blest  niomn  w^s  doe  to  Muiiltbu  Queeft  of  Hem*y  }if 
uienhs’in  London.  Owe  Aifiirtey.who  had  who  also  founded  St..  (fUesa  Hospital,  be* 
'•founded  the  Church  of.  St.  Cites-  Cripple*  side  St-  Giles-  nt  the  Fields  And  tlna 
gate,  beeam*-  thy  first  Hospitaller,  going  Priory  of  >h.  dobvi  of Jerusalem,  the  chief 
Jsgrtrgfcw3bl»»,to  tapin'  fegfehtl  Of  thp  ;Ku%b 

for  the  sick  poor.  I^oherh  hecarm  flu*- . Jers.'  was  found*  d i j j the  year  1 ftK),  hy 
hrsf  Fiver  oflu sown  foundatum,  gift!  now  dorduu  Ik'leM.  am!  Muriel  Jus  svih.. 
lies  burftyri  m hia? rbftreb)  wtiliin  a yptendid  §i  Km  bent nha  by:  tbe.lWvr  va<  fijf&ii 
tomb  called  itft  ei*  bis  iianu^  but  of  fift^etith  fou  hih>* ^ bl a;  Wife  of  3vhig.Stc}diruf 
-century-  worth  Tins;  live  ?nosr  imoresi.iug  of  nl \ ike  •'  Ay 

Tlte  -inysierioiis  part  of  the  story  u how  hrundalio*^,  ha&  survived  hi  the 
Ral^re,  jv^ji i^ipl ^giehtifeniftn!  }|^fth t • v: . A <’  Ih?  app^ftfance  wlieri  it  waft ephib^d 

vr&z  a-hife  to  raise  this  splendid  ^ixty  yetiT^  and  us  it  \s 

and  to  te,Mind„  so  uobte  a JrospU^l  fhr5  on  page  HUB,  very  njii^b  u«lf^  t be 
ereti  Opposing  the  hospital  mu}-  ^hmai  foundation  by  Quern  Mui»idn 

to  hate  been  at  first  wmil  rmd  iur.fi/ihh  Avu  the  life  of  fids  old  ps,c<*  pad.  U«  t> 

cam,  Uier.  chufcli  j t*eU  nhhal .coEtiiyupM^.  iVhd  /^ft’  h u vidfhd  y^a 

unw.ni  ■ of  biVtrth  ..and  pious  teundie*  eu»*  h -rejiia hied: on  the  spot  win-ro  d a :jy  iu-t 

The  i|5  order  to*  account  TvT  tits?  .M’altUffli  lifft  fpfttHlnd  Sh 

bufhhhg  ftf  eg’reat  a .yhurchr  ydf  EaHi^fine vspM  a htltyntu Ih Tjpif 
into  /4  df  i^eJU/fg  account  of  hove  Raj»e:v  the  repose  of  the  Minis  •.d'.h.tn-  fun  <;•*,♦  Morn 
‘i A>hu  died  and  w.nrty.ihftrh’ii ; • h’i ; :‘;(ihr' ' 

Some  of  the  other  fm;irtt}M|ons  ruun>er*  Trinur  thu.o  y.  ’it.  ra-rio  roinsist  of  \\>i: 

Vot.  UX&mi^V.  A ; r . '■ 
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teen  members — “Brothers  and  Sisters. ’* 
It  was  endowed  with  certain  estates  which 
the  society,  after  this  long  lapse  of  time, 
still  enjoys:  the  Sisters  had  the  right  of 
voting  at  Chapter  meetings — a right  which 
they  still  retain.  The  hospital  was  placed 
in  the  charge  or  custody  of  the  Prior  of 
Holy  Trinity.  A hundred  yearn  later 
there  was  a dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  right  of  custody,  which  the  priory 
maintained  to  he  ownership.  In  the  end, 
Queen  Eleanor  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,  and  greatly  increased  its  wealth  and 
dignity.  Under  her  it  consisted  of  u Mas- 
ter, three  Brothers  in  orders*  three  Sisters, 

They  all  lived  in 


it  to  escape  the  general  suppression  of  the 
religious  houses.  It  lived  on— albeit  a 
sleepy  life— a centre  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation to  the  poor  people  among  whom  it 
was  placed.  It  should  have  lived  there 
till  this  day:  it  should  have  become  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  East  London:  but 
greed  of  gain  destroyed  it.  Its  venerable 
buildings — its  chapel,  college,  cloisters, 
and  courts  were  all  destroyed  sixty  years 
ago  in  order  to  construct  on  their  site  the 
docks  called  St.  KatheriiieX  which  were 
not  wanted  for  the  trade  of  the  city.  In 
order  to  construct  docks,  in  rivalry  with 
other  docks  already  established,  this  most 
precious  monument  of  the  past— the  Ab- 
bey Church  of  East  London — was  ruthless- 


ami  ten  Bedeswomen 
their  college  round  the  Church  of  St.  Kath 


CRYPT  IN  BOW  CHURCH,  FROM  THE  NORTH  SIDE,  NEAR  THE  EAST  END  OF  NAVE. 


if  destroyed.  The  dust  and  ashes  of  the 
nameless  dead  which  1 tiled  its  burying* 
yard  were  carried  away  and  used  to  {ill 
up  certain  old  reservoirs,  on  the  site  of 
which  was  built  Eccleston  Square:  and  in 
Regent's  Park  they  stuck  up  a new  chap- 
el with  half  a dozen  neat  houses  round  it, 
and  called  that  St.  Katherine's  by  the 
Tower.  Some  day  this  foundation,  with 
its  income  of  over  £10.000  a year,  must  be 
sent  back  to  East.  London,  to  which  it  be* 
longs.  Poor  East  London  ! It  bad  one — 
only  one— ancient  and  venerable  founda- 


erine.  Queen  Philippa,  another  benefac- 
tor, further  endowed  the  hospital,  adding 
two  chaplains  and  six  poor  scholars.  Phi- 
lippa's new  charter,  with  the  building  of 
a splendid  church,  raised  the  hospital  to 
a position  far  above  the  small  foundation 
of  poor  men  ami  women  designed  by  Ma- 
tilda. It  now  stood  within  its  precinct 
of  eleven  acres,  possessed  of  its  own 
courts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  its  own 
law  officers,  and  even  its  own  prison.  Its 
good  fortune  in  being  considered  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  Queen  Consort  caused 
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tion,  and  they  wantonly  and  uselessly  do-  into  other  hands,  and  ceased  to  be’  a mo* 
stroved  it.  u&atic  place.  Some  of  its  buildings  sur- 

Every body  who  visits  London  goes  to  vived  until  the  six  teen  tli  century, 
see  the  Temple  Church  and  the  courts  Is  the  legend  of  St.  Mary  Overies  top 
formerly  trodden  by  the  Templars,  now  well  known  a story  to  bo  retold?  Per- 
echoing  the  hurried  feet  of  lawyers  and  haps  there  are  some  readers  who  have  not 
their  clerks.  Their  beautiful  church,  how-  read  the  Chronick'#  of  ImthIou  Bridge , 
ever,  is  that  of  the  new  Temple.  There  was  where  it  is  narrated, 
an  older  Temple  than  this.  It  stood  at  the  Loner  years  ago,  before  there  was  any 
northeast  corner  of  Chancery  Lane.  It  London  Bridge  at  all.  a ferry  plied  across 
was  certainly  some  kind  of  quadrangular  the  river  between  what  is  now  Dowgafce 
college,  with  its  chapel,  its  hall,  its  courts,  Dock  and  that  now  called  St,  Saviour's 
and  its  gardens.  When  the  Templars  Dock  — both  of  which  exist  untouched, 
moved  to  their  new  quarters,  it  passed  save  that  the  buildings  round  them  are 
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changed.  At  one  lime  the  ferry- mas  ter— 
he  appears  to  have  sal  at  home  ami  taken 
the  money  while  his  servants  tugged 
at  the  oar  — was  one  Awdrcy.  There 
was  no  .competition  in  the  ferry  trade  of 
the  time,  so  that  this  worthy  employer  of 
labor  grew  rich.  As  1 «er  became  old,  how- 
ever, he  fell  into  the  vice  common  to  rich 
men  who  are  also  old — that  is  to  say,  he 
became  avaricious,  covetous,  and  miserly ; 
lm  fcuff&red  acutely  tr6m  this  failing.  in- 
somuch that  lie  grudged  liis  servants  their 
very  food.  This  miser  had  a daughter, 
a lovely  damsel  named  Mary,  of  whom 
many  young  knights  became  amorous. 
To  one  of  these  si m lost  her  heart;  and. 
as  too  common l y happens,  to  the  poorest, 
a thing  which  her  father  could  not  coun- 
tenance. The  knight*  therefore,  not  be- 
imr  able  to  get  the  consent  nf  Awdrpy  pere. 
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removed  to  another 
place,  guarding  still 
the  memory  of  his 
Mary,  and  still  be- 
loved by  her.  As 
there  was  no  post  in 
those  days,  and  nei- 
ther could  write, 
they  exchanged  no 
letters,  but  they  pre- 
served their  con- 
stancy and  fidel- 
ity. 

Now  behold  what 
may  happen  as  a 
punishment  for  av- 
arice. The  old  man 
one  day,  devising  a 
wav  to  save  a few 
meals  — for  at  a time 
when  death  is  in 
the  house  who  can 
think  upon  coating 
and  drinking  ? — 
pretended  that  he 
was  dead,  and  laid 
himself  but  with  a 
white  sheet  over 
him.  Alas!  lie  was 
cruelly  mistaken. 
His  servants,  learn- 
ing what  had  hap- 
pened, loudly  and 
openly  rejoiced, 
stripped  the  larder 
of  all  that  it  con- 
tained, set  the  casks 
flowing,  opened  the 
bottles,  and  began 
to  feast  and  to  sing.  It  was  more  than 
the  old  man  could  endure,  lie  sprang 
lr«.*m  liis  bed  and  rushed  among-  them : 
they  tied  shrieking,  because  they  thought 
it  wits  his  ghost : one.  bolder  than  the 
rest,  stood  las  ground  to  face  the  ghost, 
and  banged  the  apparition  over  the  head 
with  the  butt  mid  of  a broken  oar.  so  that 
the  unlucky  ghost  fell  down  dead  in  real 
earnest,  Whal  happened  when  they  came 
to  bury  him  may  l>c  read  in  the  book 
referred  to. 

The  miners  fortune  thereupon  devolved 
upon  his  daughter.  She  immediately  sent 
for  her  lover,  who  hastened  to  obey  his 
mistress.  Ahis!  on  his  way  the  unlucky 
knigut  was  thrown  from  Ids  horse  and 
was  killed.  The  girl,  distracted  by  this 
misfortune,  founded  a convent  of  Sisters 
at  the  south  end  of  ijie  ferry,  and,  taking 
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Irspr  of  priest*,  a nd  very  early jm  |fe»;  tavedff.li. 
century  two  Aioruntn  knights.  named  Pont; 

|p  V\rch*\.  and  IT  A user,  jduodfcb  a Tan g and  il)  feet  hnoml'.  rrii<- b^i^rht-  o/  i.he 
| >vui  priory  , ?*.#f  which  the  present  Oi-Hin*!)  nave  ter  the  jplaleft  ^ SS  fan  3 inches- 
oi:  St  Savour  was  (h^n  Un?.  chapel,  The  of  Lbe  cham-e]  is  j£  feet.  The  c banco! 
rH\'jy  of  Potit  he  I'A  I’clWi  (or  •pci;)i.fli>5>  if.  opens  out  from  Ue  r-  mo  ;i,ii . W ii  \i  a brood 
is  that  i\t  his  friend  P'Anscy  ) is  still-  u>  be  arch.'  hot  with  a narrow  door  only  2 feet  4 
seen,  wtiii  iiij  : ji r>e r? |>iio*i  muoh;  it,  ttt  ibo  hirle-s  l;u-t>:uJ  - a very  curious  arrangement, 
enrnvh.  The  eh/jnor.'h  Uif:  two  transepts,  The  doors  of  U*r  'moth  -.out  it* >rt>k  poivliett 
and  the  Lady  L’hape!  how  remain  of  the  :m*  of  the  uiv;id*h.  The  church 

iiia  church,  awl  fct  tl>i*  UioinM.il.  they  <mi  muA.have  U-.>n  very  dork,  but  then  wih- 
o -Mltliny;  Urn  mum  in  the  former  style.  tfow.s  i»y  a rind  eimmtA  if  you.  had  im 
•;yu The**  were  hi  Stephen  vVeNb ? 1 Tb‘£i'yte' f#w 

Says.  *H  $|ttudre<i  and  Uvehlo  --.ix  parish  in  number  possibw'  Tiris church  was  !ii, 
ehm-hes  $1$  ^Mt-.hedriil  and  coii-  Uy  a ? find l jfe  Inflow  in  the  <‘*asWrn  w‘,u  ,,r 

vevuual  churches.  ■ WiiUXeyer  the  pope  the/nurih  pmv.h,  m>  demln  hy  amaher  m 
3alh>i;  n»ay  him?  been,  lln*.  city  has  imrer  the  south  porch.  hv  >i  small  -'Window  in 
hi  her  mojat,  cri>wd<>d  days,  vvhon  ncarlT  navo.'iie^r  ,t)Se-d|»i6t-id- 

i»uH  a niilhuh  H?nd  wjfliin  iter  walks,  ee]t  and  hy  a f< Miytl?  sin,?!!  -*•  i im !*.'••  hi  t)>f- 
emd^d  nae*e  ehnvchcs,  A list  of  them  -sofiUf  wjdl  >*f  tive  rhau-'  h -o  plee-  d h.  e. 
may  \*i  found  su  £Hrype  and  stow.  Lottie  \ l»e  lieiit,  and  ^omethueH  tin1  su n.  sin.»hhi 
of  theni  -tWefity  jl ve,  1 fhj.nk—' wow  rcwr-  fall  upon  the  altar  during  ecjebratioxi  of 
kyy  mhmll  arteir  the  ^r^df  Fbkhy  Many  of  trias^v  The.  eb n rc h tVrd^j ti f j 
ihrni,  ill  thv'?c  *ho  have  i>een  waotouiy  lit.  I.y  tour  small  window^,  earh  with.  ^ 
and  xir Vofeedly-'' • ed of  the  r*>uhd  areh.  The  ynropie  icneii  oh  ih«s 

chtifehesAYere wheib,  its-  orui.il  and  mean  stones:  there  were  no  ehn?r«  or  heinshv. 
tmildlngs.  ‘ iomuiuan)  mj  are.  able  to  fov  th^m.  the-  iKire'mss  «4  Uie  ehurcH  at 
sho^  hy  the  survival  of- one  /imiiuroent  Tire  prefi^tiid.ly  is  j-nM  wlud  it  masal  lijst. 
whui  ^oirm  of  Vimse  little  parisii  ch.nreiies  There  is  nr*  hover.  ov.M'  ;p-; . vhhue’ot  arch 
of  . Thfeftw  wnituhs,  i«  Utt* 

n 1 iM (ft*  town  of  Wiirsho-e.  a obtmd*  still  ehareh.  at  the  height  of  ae..;p  is.  Ost, 
eo?npiee;^  sive  h/r  its  smth  (>r>o/h.  inihit.  hy  runs  a emnsr  0,  r:stni  wsi.i'  - -h*  ve.yv 
Bt.  Aldht*?^  c^iyhVryy-’  .Th^  f>rdafifeKh  dttle^ .•Uiih bf  ^onm  epr;, 

phut  and  fehjvatidH  of  ihis  rhoeeli  are  j?ivcn  . #u^ed  fhkf^Sss  On  t ie.  i?on*.-  deex  of  Ihe 
on  pagea  2tH>  and  304;  The  plan  uoss  fbo  -north  pore  It  he  ^oonr»*d.  :s  ormvuned-  A 
arraoeeinent  of  nave,  clnoevel.  and  oeHh  inyUe  ticv;  «oa>.o »»•'<•  i ^ .-i-v*;  -e.e-eO  v^stli 
pore l r.  d.  had  »t.  sontji  porch.  hn$  that  H in. yied  t eo  id  •••  . • mh'ras  ie»v**  hern  re?, 
gone.  The  wails  are  * >T  iloeh  siomv  'FUr  An  rn>-  ncMc-ru  -vof  h.-c  h-c  pn»-eovv  of 
jnare  ir  25  feet  2 inches  .long  ai»d  P'l'fhet  V p?<>r*r.  oehy.  }ho  •.an  bisr  eves 

incb^.b^d/yiM'^itaneel  is?  j 3 feet  2:\n'cim  tious  t)v^  ^)t«fc:h V*  tfEfcit. 
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AWhelrn  reared  it  ati'd  ; <4>  that.  «*rlk<r  jieftud;.  Bnfc 

Limixinw,  l ;*l»  ?!  -I.  my  ?.l;?ii  M.»»  itUUi' . tln.v  cit*mdi  pi  Kt  Laurene*1-,'  in  tin-  flirt 
oftprdt -mpmseiffi*  :G J the  paH»h  ?•.  .;,• 

cl'  Lftidmi.  hn»  •■  ii.\T  i«*  St.h:  U Ofi-'jjfis-  Ut:0i0im^  K.  A (r.rr(,;,(l.  !!ir 

rnjwft^te  wflie,  h mi  %\e>  litnnv  lii&t  in  y «y  m j e * u r-utV i <M  Ehgtsfch  ot.Wfc  m the 
t?f  Ui!!'!"u. --V.  i.  lift-.-  :.n<i  inru  iv  l.uiil  laud. 

■ !!  til?!  nrGiUl  wuWf-v  ft  ft  •nvi.liWid.”  ;!>■;((.!'*;;  |||  Gmn-hex  aij  tiff;  tlHMiy- 

piety  lijvi  beaiuilk'd  mid  decora  ted  them,  men's-  tlite  fify  had  linn  to  show  wc*ir  Us 
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rvuiamed  mes  o and  *>»«*]}•  There  /tir  #$*!« 

triune  nt.lifi-  Casern  ;»rut  '«•;<■■  <r.t|ie>.l  tV.ocon  iu"?'.-'--',  .>(>•!  i.'>  i*i  id. 

remains.  .♦->•.,•••-  .....  Tin.- re  The  !.•».»>  •>..•:*  .<!'  fj.i-  can- 
ts fci.-  • '•  ■'!’ GreetiA'.'-.r.l.  »<•»«  Iw  iln, .{.,i  a,  .,  ||  -ve  know 

e u(  &&%■>■  there, 

trm%  . P*  i.t  Jhi.  L*  union  i'.*r  a l.oiy  ill, to  u ' iirniir*.*  of  tiiti- 

obii.fr  •"  :m  ...-  ! • ■-  hv<;y,  1. ii.lt  in  the  !*t.  p*!>r .•■;•••:«  -.-ill.  ivtUUvd  jj*ty»  me-  ,.f 

auruiy  ijirirbaiifo  Ah# - -Ihe ..  gvVt$i;’ *if.  e'ii^ ; Irt  tbi* ;iOV>if 

iitWd't;:  tite’  ybrffiiiffer  rebUys  tiyitfc  K**t  Tiiioy  Aia# 

.Sotoii  •'•#  §t-  EcWthud  the:  Arehtuslinp^ai  v#ie 

■•  v.t--  ; i I ■ ' . _•  *,>f . alX.  S*  i i ft  I:  IVIViHW-HkI  /if?  11 

• ' m-  ; a i ... . iiiieyi>(:viiie:nr,  pmiinp-f'Hrm  Afemt -- i.lms 

Brifi-f  • -‘i  -■  . :.  T'f  vf.-iftl'ii:1 -.~A  '.i;t«'>',  <lu  nulliMi*  u.  :W  I .«•/.  - k .‘ison  Ui*>  •;)>- 

X>iv»n*'.’h»i".  <; i Uhtmo-  ■■'■  <•  '.-i  •'omI  inti  j • f > e t -. 1 1 1 *<>'■-: Icito 

e#3i.^‘:|Jit*!rfe:  **> **'■'« ' *W -'  fftiiit  Africa^'  »J.J  that  way  '•  hlpyv  upon 
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FtA-\  Of  OH  C KO**,  t5aAn/U^P’O?y^Jt  V0X- 


hHrt$mv,  teauNfc  (dhHv  years 
liUrr  it  hml  lo  be  oOhsrnteted anew. 

Attuni#  the  edergy  of  Loudon  xvas  then 
Itvaig  rift&  i^ier,  chaplain  of  ii  iouaij 
diurcli  ni  the  Poultry—- whert'  ThoUKi*  u 
.WM tiu.^ii ized 

Thu*  man  \v#i?  above  fdl  others  skiHed  in 
tire  craft  ftnd  ixiy ^ry  *>/  bridge  UuibJi ng 
He  na;s  perhaps  a mem  bbr  of  ilic  fra  ter - 
ij  tty  etdl^d  the  IJ&nf ifie  {ov  hHd^e.hdilcj 
ibgi  ,:T"H 

tHcJamdUs  bridge  at  A-Vsi/acni.  I’oiO  *t. 
•Csprtl,  y/ahors  Sainres  and  p|  Uocbdle. 
He  to  faf u ^ o ^e» r 

0i>>  H ver,  In  cyder : by.yaiH# • tuon^y  for 
tins  gna*M  enterprise,  ^ere  aXkeo 

and  contributed  by  K'me,  c»rix4ri^  nab 
emr  the  ctyuhtrjf  &t  bt^|gn,  Vito  IM  pf 
contrfhufcors  writ  ten  out  - tin  a vub'io 
pre^rred  ? rf 

Ciiape.'L  o e ^yy  * y-yy- 

This  bridge.  wbe;h  ’vu  to  Ti*d.  for  ao 

hundmi  and  fifty  took  ny  tim#1  to 

tmOd  an'Kinx  fioiouiunTTcni]do; nHmWy. 
thlSr**-  am}-  thirty  v n;o-s  B^TorO  il  v .1* 
finished  the  architect  lay  m ho,  ovavV. 


cbwcrirE  dock 
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end  vpa»  forHS^I  by  a double  broad  iaiute;  cerium  mOnk%  culled  Brelh^ 

thefe  v'As  tcHiN&jr  .at  - of  on  f be  Bridge  \r ere 

^od.  Tfe*’  or  parcel'  of  the  bridge  vr#U  *h&  *ervices  in  the  cl  u*  pel, 

}'•.■•!  iv»*v.vH)  \hv  hue  of  the  pie^s.  *o<  4i>  fo  and  xvilb  adudni*lenti£  iLe  revalues  fv>r 
ad'cli.ii4c>>;i4i i too'tUh.  ' Tlie  the  rtudrdeuUnetvof  ihe  .fabric...  ■ 

:'mm#  t used  to  be  seen  XMI  the  J : ;Tbe';/-cJ|Jtl^)^n  nu&de  ••  $&**%&  about  lk 

. .:'; . 0ne'4f  'tb^ir 

The  (.ukffte:  band***  Uui?  he^b  pwyjfyfol  If  fe 

Lmtdoa  Mt$,.  old 

affection*  \.:¥h%vp  -wte>  rio  Ath*?r TKe  ^irtbov  of 
like  it  ia  iM  ^kold  coiinio'v  ^f’  uny  tfori  ffirirfy*  it  <4.  fnfl 

•’.video  eould  comparer  it  it  it  Sp  v.rwyUi  $*<*  mnsic  Hen*  arc  fan 
or  iov  «fo&  7 T ilduk,  tbai  tftorv  7 *:  to  ...  ..  . . 

MM8M  ' -:  <m&.  m 

bridge  that  ytwhl  echypat*  w,ttb  .»s:j  for  •/.;;.  i;,i^  e 

it  was  f.'Milt  n»f.  tmJy  »vi*r -i  bmi-id  fiver.  Wnii  .1  l,vk-.- 

biu  a.  tiilai  M‘,--t  ui  which  tilt;  ftixhiJHr.ie  . v ,, 

aui.t  ■'•). :..•<)  v? ii.l i irreat  v*.v(n*m€iire  twity.  » ®£  Mm.i  *•»..  i.<«..  i a "!'  -'^'n ' 

day,  Wet'.  «o  tbojr  ,b«.»U.;-  *<rtiJ.Wk  w«.  • .;  ,u*li  >b:  -l^tf  « fcajfra l 

fifclter  ■sid.v  but  at  tbe  iiryfc  llir  wa,y  >fO»  ^ Wrt».  h falM  . I •.;  : : ... 
cl*ar.  T«»^  bridge  was  emlowed  with 

; 7;-/. ft  ifp  ulta-  ^o'.tsirfin^  . • 

* ifctteu-  ld<iU  \ 

’’• •/./ ■•  /U>i'^ 'iunor*rV‘" 

s Ub '.%■  ^ i ' . ; 


Tlie  etty  ^11,  repy  wiiby 
A lfred,  JiiSt  t<> 

Fall  nitfo  agi)  i h fur 

tbe  ■•  ,ur if  sey'cit*  litiiidml 
A rrc^ou  t dis^orery  ■ 
prnvea  ihai- : diuik  ^^iLv 

:^x*icni  ih.atf  bdd  W*?#';. 
But  b \ the;  tSmti 

of  Kiuf  Jtdm  it  \y m mueh 

riftc^y^.d;  titid  S'topjmd 
in  I.ib  jrfdgn  a gram! rt.*u »*vs- 
ticOri  of  tko  dUch 
by  fbe  tiiketi$; 
menixM 

distKfWp^  ppj^H  ;ii»:*ncr  it^ 
eOUtHt^-:%itfJ-ob  ’|Jf;t$Q'W'  ^ko^r. 
Th{4|[;  rau.  be. 

Op .' : liie  city 
ebv^lir^ -$$■$»'  ^ |V^fb  of  i}ic 
\Vuii  U^)j l xjortli 

'wu.K  ..;■. 

of.  'i^.y.  -.i  Ipl.it : tlit?r=e  ‘ rV' 

; Af  tli^- 
oi : ^'v 

ibefe !T 

p4>if  ilO: 

Ipice'  .^eU  Atif 
Umi  \Vitv?e,^  the 

roiir.^tiuu  fM  riapiAvlft  and 
'feubd.  iiv  U "pieBti^ 
\af  iht  ; if'$ti  imd  |»n*r 
K.ervv'l-'  Ut  ' - ‘iJr-ihalb 

ydisd  •;#>*  .^tory  of 
IfiDic  .fobii,  wliov  tvlretj  he 
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THE  ARMS  AND  SEALS  OP  THE  PRIOR  AND  CONVENT  OF  ST.  SAVIOUR.  AT 

BERMONDSEY. 


water  were  not  commenced  til]  nearly  the  bers.  Perhaps  Fitz  Stephen  had  such  a 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Water-  mind,  Perhaps  in  writing'  the  numerals 
carts  carried  round  fresh  water,  bringing  the  numbers  got  multiplied  by  ten—  Ro- 
it  into  the  town  from  the  springs  and  wells  man  numerals  are  hard  to  manage.  If 
on  the  north.  One  does  not  find,  how-  we  assume  an  average  of  four  hundred 
ever,  any  period  in  the  history  of  London  for  each  parish  church,  which,  consider* 
when  the  citizens  desired  plain  cold  water  ing  that  the  church  was  used  daily  by 
as  a beverage.  Beer  was  always  the  mi-  the  people,  is  not  too  little,  we  get;  a pop- 
tioual.  drink— they  drank  small  ale  for  ulation  of  about  SO, 000,  In  the  time  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper;  when  they  Richard  s poll  tax,  three  hundred  years 
could  get  it  they  drank  strong  ale.  Of  later,  the  population  was  about  40,000. 
water  for  washing  there  was  not  at  this  But  then  the  city  had  been  ravaged  by  a 
period  so  great  a demand  as  at  present,  succession  of  plagues. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  The  house,  either  in  Saxon  or  Norman 
Was  said  a few  years  ago  in  the  Mouse  of  time,  presented  no  kind  of  resemblance  to 
Commons,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  the  Roman  villa.  It  had  no  cloisters,  no 
our  people  did  not  wash  themselves.  All  hypocaust,  no  suite  or  sequence  of  rooms, 
through  the  Middle  Ages  the  use  of  the  This  unlikeness  is  another  proof,  if  any 
hot  bath  was  not  only  common  but  fro  weVO  wanting,  that  continuity  of  tenure 
quent,  and  in  the  ease  «»f  the  better  classes  was  wholly  broken.  If  the  Saxons  went 
was  almost  a necessity  of  life.  into  London,  as  has  been  suggested,  peaoc- 

The  population  of  this  busy  city  is  tol-  ably,  and  left  the  people  to  carry  on  their 
erahly  easy  to  calculate.  The  astonish-  old  life  and  their  trade  in  their  own  way. 
ing  stiileinent  of  the  good  Fitz  Stephen  the  Roman  and  British  architecture,  no 
that  London  could  turn  out  an  army  of  new  thing,  but  a style  grown  up  in  course 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  sixty  thorn  of  years  and  found  lilted  to  the  climate, 
sand  foot  must,  of  course,  be  dismissed  would  certainly  have  remained.  That, 
without  argument.  Some  minus  are  however,  was  not  the  case.  TheEuglish- 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  lnitn-  man  developed  his  house  from  the  patri- 

■■  Co  gle  ::  UNIvERSro|lil 
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archal  idea.  : them  was  tli  e cony 

incn  hall;  in  this the  hou^indil  jived, 
fed.,  transacted  hasni^ss’,  nail  made 
their  cheer  in  • Vll ' \v&* 

built  of  timber;  arid  K^P  Ml  the 
cold  draughts  it  tap- 

est  ry ; at  first  s i mpiii  ^ loths.  Wincli  i U 
great  houses  acre  ^uibrfiliter^J  and 
/pointed ; [w?ch£$ 
were  aifixed  to  t)ie 

W,eay<;>:n,sf,iJii^  i # *«4  ■ 

cloaks,  -vtn-.  Were  fr  uhgy ; V:*£h&  -.Xjor-d. 
amlT^y  *at  In  afbigb  '-hoL:'! 

am  hfe  d«i£  ij  w& 

end  of  the  hath  which  vvcmid  Imvu 
befeu  cold  for  tham  but,  oh  a gimt 
^kair  near  (be  fitea  which  was  binn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  ball  I 
3ii>ve  myself  Seen  a college  hull 
warmed  by  a ilHi  in  h brazier  bn/n- 
ijfVg  under  Jitie  'fauVrn  Of  I he  hall. 

The  farwitore  consisted  of  beached: 
the  foible  w as  laid  o)3  spread 

wh b a w>jif e e l eth . and  removed  after 
. The  bitll  svu&  ripen  to  al L who 
Caine,  on  condi thni  t hat  the  guest  left 
'•^•‘We^poWs.'^t  the  door;  "the  floor 
was  covered  with  wkL%  wdiicU  made 
a :$**& . >*arth;  '^krpftfc,  on 

which  (lie x^mp&u^  pleased,  by  their  names.  winch. :%rp 

’lie  rcmfcd  the  Bi?iy  \\ or'  niaii;  a later  introduction.:  'They  rnsde 
ru^  utl$<».  but  roe d # wa*  re commo* * 1 y used,  use  of  butter,  honey*  and  cheese.  They 
TIih  traveller  who  chanced  tofiod  himself  drank  ale  and  mead.  The  latter  is  *?LU 
at  life  ;i??c>.etit  town  o f 'K'irigstoreoii - ft nil.  made,  hut  in  fcntai  I ujitaniHies.-  in  -Some- r • 
Which  wy  Tew  Eftgliyh  people,  and  still  sotshire.  The  Norm^u  brought  bver  the 
fewer  Americans,  have  (be'  curiosity  to  custom  of  dhlnkioy  wine 
explore,  sjiouldryi^ii  t)ye  Trinity ‘':tirpfe,;:V'y,:''  In  thf*  eatl/e&i  /tbit# ^)hfe  Whole  family 
There, among [tfi&tif] >:iii ■ IVe---'.' ■'' w»  tho eoti+iimt  h#$Lf  Th?rh££t  inn  , 
will  jirni  a bail  wh^re  reeds  are  sijJi  pfov^-fn  o'  '>  i*.  tie-  t ivof.ujou  of  ' the  solar 
spread*  but  iiO  lodged’  so*  tor  dr  lipped  ch&uitmiv  . wsi&;  above  -fin* 

form  3 edhipleie  y&rpet.  I belieVe  tln4vto  hivll  1?y  u portihh  of ft,  f He  Jtitohet* 

he  the  l(i>d.  survival  of  the  reed  ivar^  the hadk; 

Tim  of  rn^ate  Were  the  break sfifl  obserysd  xfr.Wdiii' 

nhon X nine;  the  '' noon  meat, : ordlmiej;  of  old  of  Oxford,  dr 

at  twelve r nu>i  ihc  ‘'even  rneat. " ' vv  -sup*'  bndey,  TM  ^vlar  first  the 

pery  prul^hly  ■'&  iiiovablir  tijne  tieffemd-  ' jwiaVjrsu  i if  -the  iidrd  and  . I^dy 

ing  on  (ho  length  of  the  day.  Wlmiit  served  not  cmiy  Mnw  purpo^p,  but  nlW>  for 

Jigirtuig  v;os  oo^tiy' oVtcI  • s¥ir'^fixie»-^  an  iuiteeliambpr  lo  tbe  doniiiior^'  td  the 

^ hb.w rn : :of : sleep- .tynh hi. ;bW.. toil d-V-.  diiughler?  and  the  jn^hT- ;«ei!va)its.. ••; ' 

rally  hmg^r  in  winter  than  in  the  .■ouu*  men  of  M«*j  hr»Msc}n?h.i  --all  ,s|r-j*?  m <•  hi 

mtfr  Ip dheflr  fifati'i.ifer  tol  1 ln».h>w ; Later  fW*  bed  w dtp: 

on*,  wew  fond  of  \>:gi)UiV»]c*s.  of  orortrivrd.  in  tiie  wall,  ms  *-io  tfeH  • find  - 

the  icieky  otiidoy^od  g?irlfc;;  Beans  thpy  -.jHbrih uthh^rhin d at  tile  pre^mthd^y.  The; 
also  iui/3  ithe^c  were  iutroflured 'probably  \m\  wa*  ^ornnu.m!y,  hui  Jpp  i^r  ?•,.,•  i :i * ‘ -•• 
at  rluv  thno  whau  they  roinnu-n»*vd  inte)^  af  lln:  hnt^e1’  r:ir-.n;lv  ;t,  big  bn i*  >hd? : o 
course  with  the  outer  Wpidifi;  pease,  rud  vyi0i  straw;.  A.  ■ round  lire 

tehc®, "Jxyit M-,’-  »a$r<fc-, . tres^i:  body  fbrtned  tlm  <*njy  htgM'  tbv;^  But 
rue,  and  oUfei*  bprbs.  They  hud  nearly  there  wviV-./ub^i  ■. 34 id 
all  our  modern  fruits,  tluiugh  many  show  eovcrh  iv  Yu<>  early  KwtUtU  U-J  v;a>: 


iNTF^tovt  r?r  W^|7JM  TM V r AiusD  »tfix?Acir  of  st. 

AU*in;<,r.  w> i.i,.  r^rvuriiL^-  rue  cavpsb 

ar  rurmO’  of  ei:-i tn^r  bpjtal. 
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'Jtfatt  \to  X'wtti  frtid  C&ttt  < M 


thers  : W*>  sotae 

times:  have  a-  Uui*  dam\ihg;;  so  did  they*;  but  tfo> 
datKing  W&s  ffone  (Or.ti'M^d  * AV'^  ~<l  file  tlYt-i 
tre:>  to  see  -ifefr  t/urne;  bl  theh*  days  tW  r$utn> 
matiV  w&  theatre  in  tty?  gnat  ncynV  haft  JJe 
I>I^  v>‘aV'  the  juUii*  a 4 Hi  M»e  hirp ':  he  sing  *>>ngs 
tv*  iWd$ght  his;  d&^hl.er.  •vhv  walked  on  |u>v 
hands  and  executed  astonishing  capers:  the 
g)eei.nan,  .ininstreh  or  Jongleur  was  already  as 
disreputable  as  when  we  Hud  him  later  on  with 
his  rihaudvri c,  Again,  we  play  chess;  so  did 
our  ancestors:  we  gamble  with  dice;  so  did 
they:  we  feast  and  drink  together  j so  did 
they : we  pass  the  time  in  talk ; so  did  they.  In 
a word,  as  Alphonse  Karr  put  it,  the  more  We.  change,  the  more  we  remain  the  same. 
Out-of-doors,  as  Filz  Stephen  shown,  the  young  men  skated,  wrestled,  played  ball, 
practised  archery,  held  water  tournaments*  baited  bull  and  bear,  fought  cocks,  and 
r.wb  ]■:*! •«-’>•.  Th«:-v  wn-r  ftfe©  musiervd  sometime*  fur  service  in  the  held,  and  went 


yitew  t>f  Interior,  thowtsij 
able  Chanctl  Art*u  tu;< 


very  remark 
Kmranee. 
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quite  as  luxurious  as  any  that  followed  after  until  the  invention  of  the  spriug 
mattress  gave  a new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  joy  to  the  hours  of  night. 

The  second  step  in  advance  was  the  ladies’  bower,  a room  or  suite  of  rooms  set 
apart  for  the  ladies  of  the  house  and  their  women.  For  the  first  time,  as  soon  as  this 
room  was  added,  the  women  could  follow  their  own  avocations  of  embroidery,  spin- 
ning, and  needlework  of  all  kinds  apart  from  the  rough  and  noisy  talk  of  the  men. 

The  main  features,  therefore,  of  every  great  house,  whether  in  town  or  country, 

from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth 
century . were  the 
lndl,  the  solar 
built  over  the 
kitchen  and  but- 
tery,  a>id  the  hi- 
dies5  bower. 

The  in  - door 
amusements  of 
the  time  were 
very  much  like 


4 


. ' " 

FIRST  STOtfft  'UQXQOS  KRIO&&  W&iU$  **£». 

. 

iniprf^jfAh^  Already  the  people  &re  the  fwd,  Jh  t&mpi-  '.b*d  ‘no  $kear- 
pr^tuk  and  confident  iii  their  i nj£  .t^'  4$. )>Mt  •’.  hli  We wst-xti;: ibi&sp  duties 

strym'ih  Th*>y  refuse  uwnvt.  jpr.y  nwi1-  >V]j  f/»  u,ejr  $»*.  >v  • Th*;;  Kngt&h  w.j- 

lord  hut  the  fuu|f : them  is  no  Earl  of  Lon-  men  excel  leci  in  ettihroi 'uiavf. 
dop*  hold  their  meetinjgij—  lJ$Ji 4 w<^k:  'mean t koicl  'x>f  wK&k..: 

their  o4^4'ht^^iia  ihe^’ope^^paw  outside  They  ^orkpd  chproU  vestment*  with.  gold 
the  northwest  coxiier  of  €!3i  urdi ; ’ uiid  pe&yty  and 

yarct  That  they  Utfed,  rm*^hiyf  cndufcunjat,  'or  enihroaiery  ip  gold,  was  a 
coidydoypmv  in  >mali  houses  in  narrow  Of  w«psfc  they  ;*re  uwised  by  the  occle' 
murt^^  thta  thry  suffered  m h cto  tf*M)r .;}$&'. ; ■&>&%&'&  Of  &6  ''Wfeyiy 
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THE  opening  of  the  new  music  hall  in 
New  York  took  place  as  Theodore 
Thomas  left  the  city  to  reside  in  Chicago. 
The  coincidence  was  suggestive,  because 
Thomas  is  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  musical  taste  to  which  the  erection 
of  the  hall  is  due.  The  question  is  in- 
stinctive— why,  then,  does  he  go  ? 

The  warmth  of  the  public  feeling  tow- 
ard the  conductor  who  has  now  left  us 
was  demonstrated  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  before  his  departure.  The  Metro- 
politan Opera-house  was  filled  by  a brill- 
iant assembly,  and  when  Thomas  appeared 
moving  through  the  orchestra  to  his  stand 
the  applause  was  prodigious  and  pro- 
longed. He  bowed  quietly  and  stepped 
to  his  place,  then  raising  his  baton  the 
performance  began.  His  complete  con- 
trol and  the  inspiration  of  his  leadership 
were  never  more  evident,  and  the  whole 
concert,  ending  with  the  “ Eroica,”  was 
worthy  of  the  leader.  Miss  Aus  der  Ohe 
played  the  great  concerto  of  Schumann 
with  more  power  and  passion  than  the 
Easy  Chair  has  ever  remarked  in  her 
playing,  and  the  recall,  which  would  not 
be  satisfied  otherwise,  she  answered  with 
the  spinning  song  from  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, played  with  remarkable  smoothness 
and  brilliancy. 

At  the  end  of  the  concert  the  audience 
rose  and  applauded  and  waited  as  if  a 
famous  prima  donna  were  about  to  depart. 
Such  scenes  have  been  often  witnessed  in 
New  York.  Perhaps  Thomas  recalled  an 
evening  long  ago  at  Castle  Garden,  when 
Jenny  Lind  sang  farewell,  and  parting 
was  such  sweet  sorrow  that  no  one  wish- 
ed it  ended.  So  the  audience  recalled 
Thomas  again  and  again,  and  baskets  of 
flowers  were  handed  to  him,  and  lie  bowed 
quietly  as  usual,  and  the  profound  regret, 
we  hope,  was  mutual  that  he  was  to  lose 
such  an  audience,  and  the  audience  such 
a conductor.  But  whatever  the  feeling, 
nothing  was  said.  The  lingering  and 
still  renewed  farewell  might  be  interpret- 
ed in  many  ways,  but  all  would  convey 
the  same  impression,  not  only  sorrow  that 
it  was  farewell,  but  that  farewell  was  per- 
mitted. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera-house  is  not  an 
old  building,  but  such  halls  are  rapidly 
enriched  with  delightful  associations.  Al- 
ready traditions  begin  to  cluster  about 
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that  spacious  auditorium,  and  among  them 
none  are  pleasanter  than  those  of  the 
Thomas  concerts.  The  house,  indeed,  is 
the  scene  of  the  Wagner  opera,  of  the 
Wagner  triumph.  But  the  imperial  con- 
ductor who  is  retiring  yonder  under  the 
wistful  gaze  of  a vast  and  grateful  multi- 
tude has  chiefly  trained  the  public  taste 
for  Wagner,  and  made  the  triumph  possi- 
ble. 

A few  evenings  later,  at  Delmonico's, 
at  a public  dinner,  Mr.  Thomas  mentioned 
some  incidents  in  his  musical  career  in 
New  York,  and  paid  a kind  tribute  to  some 
of  his  older  associates.  Of  the  members 
of  the  old  quintet  in  Dodworth's  saloon, 
Planco  con&ule,  one  at  least,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Mason,  was  present,  and  another,  Mr. 
Joseph  Mosenthal,  on  the  evening  before, 
had  conducted  triumphantly  at  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  the  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Glee  Club,  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary. Mr.  Thomas  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  and  admiration  of  his  predecessor 
in  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Carl  Berg- 
mann.  He  insisted  earnestly  upon  his 
service  in  the  good  cause  in  New  York, 
and  said  forcibly  that  Bergmann  “went 
to  pieces  ” here  not  because  of  the  want 
of  musical  taste  in  the  city,  but  because  of 
its  indifference.  It  was  a pathetic  plea. 

For  who  shall  chide  a multitude  that 
loves  music  for  not  cherishing  a particu- 
lar artist  ? Who  shall  expound  or  en- 
force the  canons  of  public  conduct  in  sup- 
port of  any  art  ? No  one  would  deny  the 
great  musical  service  which  Thomas  him- 
self has  rendered  to  New  York,  and  who 
doubts  that  New-Yorkers  would  gladly 
have  pledged  an  ample  guarantee  fund  to 
retain  him  ? But  when  his  orchestra  was 
disbanded,  and  the  reasons  were  frankly 
stated,  no  such  fund  was  raised ; and  when 
Chicago  said  “Come!”  and  the  artist  goes 
where  the  conditions  of  serving  art  are 
offered  to  him,  New  York,  whose  indiffer- 
ence costs  it  dearly,  good-naturedly  la- 
ments, and  cries,  “ Auf  wiedersehen!” 

The  community  cannot  be  arraigned, 
for  the  answer  is  ready  for  the  indictment. 

If  the  censor  who  most  severely  chides 
New  York  for  letting  Thomas  go  had  but 
taken  timely  care  to  provide  the  condi- 
tions, Thomas  had  remained.  In  his  elo- 
quent and  felicitous  speech  at  the  dinner, 

Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  paying  noble  homage 
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f to  music  as  the  great  modern  art,  said 
that  when  he  thought  of  Thomas’s  depart- 
ure, he  felt  the  war  dogs  tugging  within 
him  at  the  leash,  and  longing  to  break  out 
in  a roar  of  angry  remonstrance.  “ But,” 
he  added,  “I  have  been  warned  that  it  is 
a feast  of  harmony,  and  therefore  those 
dogs  shall  not  be  heard.”  But  mi  bono  f 
Their  roar  would  have  been  but  baying 
the  moon. 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves.” 

It  is  those  who  regret  most,  who  might 
have  spared  themselves  regret. 

Bishop  Potter,  in  a letter  which  was 
read  to  the  delight  of  the  company,  in  .a 
tone  of  gayety  that  was  yet  full  of  earnest 
feeling,  expressed  the  obligation  of  those 
in  whom  the  conductor  had  implanted 
the  musical  taste  and  appreciation  which 
so  greatly  cheer  and  refine  and  console  hu- 
man life ; and  the  Reverend  Arthur  Brooks 
insisted,  with  humor  and  happy  eloquence, 
that  the  true  tone  of  the  occasion  was  that 
of  the  paean,  not  of  the  dirge.  Mr.  Car- 
negie, the  founder  of  the  new  music  hall, 
warmly  acknowledged  the  aesthetic  debt 
of  the  community  to  the  artist;  and  Mr. 
William  Steinway  crowned  the  praises  of 
the  artist  with  those  of  the  man.  “You 
praise  him  properly,”  he  said,  “as  the 
artist;  let  me,  who  know  him  best,  praise 
the  man.”  Then,  in  a few  words,  he  il- 
lustrated the  manly  honor  of  the  guest 
in  a way  which  made  every  friend  of  the 
artist  prouder  of  the  man. 

So  the  farewell  was  said,  and  after  a 
few  “summer-night  concerts,”  which  he 
returns  from  Chicago  to  direct,  New  York 
loses  its  most  familiar  musical  figure. 
But  the  bridge  of  Mirza’s  vision  is  always 
crowded,  and  the  throng  does  not  rniss  the 
form  that  disappears.  “The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,”  said  the  melancholy  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg,  and  the  gossip  prattling  of 
yesterday  is  silenced,  unremarked,  by  the 
murmur  of  to-day.  The  new  music  hall 
is  opened,  and  the  appreciation  which 
awaits  the  best  performance  within  it  is 
largely  due  to  Theodore  Thomas. 

The  social  Mrs.  Grundy  is  well  known 
to  us,  and  we  are  all  very  mindful  of  her 
and  very  loyal  to  her.  The  French  have 
a daring  proverb  that  “they  say”  is  a 
liar.  But,  whether  a liar  or  not,  we  know 
that  “they  say”  is  a tyrant.  The  com- 


mands of  the  moral  law  are  not  more  im- 
perative than  the  edicts  of  Mrs.  Grundy, 
and  what  she  will  say  of  our  conduct,  our 
planners,  our  dress,  our  conversation,  our 
houses  and  dinners  and  furniture  gener- 
ally, concerns  us  much  more  than  what 
the  minister  will  say  of  our  life.  Those 
who  hold  the  views  of  Father  Ignatius 
upon  church-going,  when  Easter  Sunday 
arrives  and  the  new  bonnet  has  not  been 
sent  home,  have  been  known  to  suffer  with 
such  a headache  that  they  could  not  go 
to  church.  One  such  sufferer,  upon  being 
pressed  by  a sceptical  friend,  confessed 
that  perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  the  head- 
ache that  detained  her  as  the  dire  appre- 
hension of  what  Mrs.  Grundy  would  say 
to  an  old  bonnet. 

The  realm  of  this  ruler  is  wider  than 
that  of  Semiramis  or  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  her  sway  is  a hundredfold  more  abso- 
lute. But  the  political  Mrs.  Grundy  is  as 
absolute  as  the  social.  You  cannot  men- 
tion a public  man  who  is  not  in  bondage 
to  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  is  both  painful  and 
ludicrous  to  observe  him.  If  he  has  a 
speech  to  deliver,  or  a letter  to  write,  or 
if  he  is  accosted  by  the  interviewer,  or 
falls  into  chance  conversation,  he  is  evi- 
dently in  mortal  terror  of  the  female  ty- 
rant. He  fears  to  say  something,  or  to 
imply  or  insinuate  something,  that  Mrs. 
Grundy  will  not  like.  A young  man 
who  has  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  political 
independence,  who  has  spoken  his  mind 
plainly,  and  felt  that  a man  of  honor  is 
no  more  ashamed  of  his  opinions  than  of 
his  countenance,  and  no  more  anxious  to 
conceal  them,  decides  to  enter  public  life. 
He  is  told  that  he  must  begin  by  correct- 
ing this  practice,  and  that  no  man  who 
says  frankly  what  he  thinks  of  public 
measures  and  public  men,  or  who  does 
not  show  respect  to  what  people  general- 
ly respect,  whether  he  thinks  it  respect- 
able or  not,  can  hope  to  succeed  in  public 
life.  He  must  always  ask  himself,  what 
will  Mrs.  Grundy  say? 

The  political  Mrs.  Grundy  is  equally 
invisible  with  the  other.  But  when  you 
see  a generous,  high-hearted  youth,  full 
of  fine  impulses  and  noble  purposes, 
brought  suddenly  into  this  obsequious 
obedience  to  an  unseen  authority— a kind 
of  Grand  Lama— you  say,  naturally,  as 
when  you  hear  that  he  is  in  love  and 
betrothed,  that  you  hope  it  is  to  a 'woman 
worthy  of  him,  some  peerless  Una,  and 
not  a Circe.  The  quest  of  this  supreme 
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woman,  the  Mrs.  Grundy  who  rules  so  in- 
flexibly in  public  and  in  private  life,  is 
quite  as  interesting  an  exploration  as  that 
of  Stanley  for  Emin,  or  that  of  the  noble 
army  of  arctic  heroes  for  the  Northwest 
passage;  and  despite  the  invisibility  in 
which  she  hides,  it  is  not  doubted  that  she 
is  known,  even  if  not  surreptitiously  seen. 

Newport  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  most 
favorable  to  the  effort  to  discover  the  so- 
cial Mrs.  Grundy.  Yet  if  you  ask  wheth- 
er she  is  the  incarnation  of  good  sense, 
experience,  intelligence,  and  human  feel- 
ing, whether  she  rules  by  any  right  divine, 
by  any  essential  charm  of  sympathy  or 
goodness  or  fine  perception,  you  lose  the 
trail  altogether.  But  if  you  wonder 
whether  she  is  the  mere  embodiment  of 
venomous  tattle  and  envy  and  slander  of 
a coterie  of  gossips  and  coxcombs,  you 
seem,  as  they  say  in.  playing  a game  of 
blind-man’s-buff,  to  burn.  If,  then,  you 
ask  whether  what  Mrs.  Grundy  says  is  a 
word  that  a sensible  maid  or  youth  ought 
to  heed,  whether  it  is  better  worth  atten- 
tion than  the  comments  of  Yellowplush 
and  Abigail,  you  will  burn  even  to  scorch- 
ing. Indeed,  all  these  charming  people, 
who  dine  and  dance  and  stroll  by  the  sea 
in  the  bright  summer  hours,  are  always 
trimming  their  conduct  and  dress  and 
life  not  to  suit  their  own  comfort  or  taste 
or  means,  but  to  win  the  approval  of  a 
censor  who  does  not  exist,  or  whose  opin- 
ion is  of  no  importance. 

The  political  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a phantom 
conjured  by  the  apprehension  of  a politi- 
cian of  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  people  or  of  a party.  The  inevita- 
ble result  of  the  apprehension  is  to  regard 
that  general  opinion  as  mean  and  unin- 
telligent, so  that  the  politician  is  often 
trying  to  conform  to  a standard  that  he 
despises.  Instead  of  asking  what  does 
the  public  advantage  require  and  what 
ought  to  be  done,  he  wonders  what  he 
can  do  that  will  alienate,  the  least  votes. 
Statesmanship,  he  says,  consists  in  doing 
what  you  can,  not  what  you  would.  But 
the  fault  of  that  apothegm  is  its  vague- 
ness. You  know  what  you  would,  but 
no  man  until  he  tries  knows  what  he  can. 
It  is  certain  that  you  can  do  safely  what 
is  generally  approved.  But  the  vital  con- 
dition of  progress  is  that  somebody  shall 
go  first.  The  forward  step  is  not  gener- 
ally approved  until  it  is  taken,  and  in 
arguing  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
until  it  is  generally  approved,  you  forget 


that  taking  it  is  the  way  to  secure  ap- 
proval. 

The  important  point  is  not  what  Mrs. 
Grundy  says,  but  what  she  ought  to  say. 

A FEW  days  after  the  simple  ceremony 
of  beginning  the  Grant  memorial,  it  was 
announced  that  the  sum  originally  de- 
sired for  the  erection  of  the  Washington 
Arch  had  been  collected,  but  that  about  a 
fifth  more  than  the  original  sum  contem- 
plated was  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  work.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
centenary  of  the  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in 
New  York,  it  was  agreed  that  the  most 
striking  decoration  of  the  occasion  was  a 
temporary  arch,  designed  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ford White,  which  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Washington 
Square.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
saw  in  it  a suggestion  of  a permanent 
memorial  of  the  formal  beginning  of  the 
national  constitutional  government,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  perpetuate  in  marble 
the  commemorative  arch.  A committee 
was  organized,  and  subscriptions  were  in- 
vited. But  the  project  languished,  and 
the  fund,  by  great  exertions,  was  only 
slowly  raised;  until,  on  May-day  of  this 
year,  the  happy  announcement  of  success 
was  made. 

In  this  instance,  although  the  work 
was  not  spontaneous,  the  story  is  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument.  In  that  undertaking  the  de- 
lay seemed  to  be  interminable.  “ Let 
it  rise,”  said  Webster  in  1825,  when  the 
corner-stone  was  laid,  “till  it  meets  the 
sun  in  his  coming.”  But  the  sun  came 
daily  nearly  seven  thousand  times  before 
it  met  the  completed  monument.  Every 
device  was  exhausted  to  stimulate  sub- 
scriptions. But  the  long  delay  did  not 
argue  flagging  patriotism  nor  indiffer- 
ence to  tlie  great  event.  It  signified  only 
indifference  to  a monument.  If  a statue 
of  General  Warren  had  been  proposed, 
there  would  have  been  no  delay.  Beecher 
dies,  and  the  money  for  his  statue  is  in- 
stantly ready.  Sherman  dies,  and  the 
subscription  for  his  statue  does  not  linger 
for  a day.  Had  a statue  of  Grant  been 
proposed,  the  completed  work  would  have 
been  already  familiar  to  the  city.  But  a 
great  monument,  requiring  a large  sum 
of  money,  can  be  only  very  slowly  erect- 
ed, and  the  delay  does  not  mean  forget- 
fulness nor  indifference. 
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These  monuments  are  all  illustrations 
of  the  public  homage  to  great  patriots, 
and  they  are  universally  approved.  But 
the  statue  of  a public  benefactor  of  anoth- 
er kind  was  recently  erected  in  Milwau- 
kee. The  Wisconsin  Humane  Society  has 
presented  to  that  city  a statue  of  Henry 
Bergh,  and  to  no  truer  benefactor  could  a 
memorial  be  raised.  The  figure  is  of  bronze, 
standing  upon  a high  granite  pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  a large  double  fountain. 
The  encircling  basin  is  filled  with  rocks 
and  flowering  plants.  The  outer  basin  is 
a drinking-trough  for  animals,  and  there 
are  small  and  lower  basins  on  the  outside 
for  dogs.  The  figure  is  supported  by  a 
cane  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left 
strokes  the  head  of  a crippled  dog, 
toward  which  Mr.  Bergh’s  face  is  kindly 
turned. 

The  statue  is  a fitting  tribute  to  a man 
who  deserves  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  who  has  probably  re- 
lieved more  brute  suffering  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived.  His  work  does  not  die 
with  him.  He  has  quickened  the  obser- 
vation and  the  sympathy  of  a whole  people 
for  the  dumb  victims  of  heedlessness  and 
cruelty.  He  has  stimulated  general  care 
for  our  faithful  servitors,  and  no  man 
who  wreaks  his  cruelty  upon  his  beast 
knows  but  that  the  man  or  woman  who 
sees  his  act  may  be  the  lawful  minister  of 
justice.  Mr.  Merwin,  in  his  paper  in  the 
Atlantic  upon  the  “Ethics  of  Horse- 
keeping,” quotes  an  old  remark  which 
shows  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  spirit 
which  found  at  last  an  apostle  in  Henry 
Bergh — “ Man  deserves  a hell,  were  it  only 
for  his  treatment  of  horses.” 

It  is  a true  plea  that  the  wanton  and 
wasteful  destruction  of  the  seals  in  Beh- 
ring Sea  is  an  offence  contra  bonos  mores 
—against  good  morals.  The  paper  of  Mr. 
Phelps  in  our  April  number  which  has 
aroused  so  wide  an  interest  was  in  no- 
thing more  valuable  than  for  its  emphasis 
upon  what  is  called  common  humanity 
as  the  international  law  of  the  sea.  “ If 
the  law  of  humanity,”  said  Mr.  Phelps, 
“does  not  terminate  with  humanity,  and 
can  be  said  to  extend  to  those  lower  or- 
ders of  creation  that  minister  in  their 
humble  way  to  human  enjoyment,  surely 
such  a practice  as  this  can  find  no  excuse 
or  palliation.  The  repression  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  the  subject  of  a moment’s  debate 
between  Christian  nations,  if  it  requires 
their  mutual  action.” 


This  is  the  expression  of  a sound  senti- 
ment which  should  be  an  axiom  of  what 
is  called  international  law,  and  it  is  a 
public  sentiment  which  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Bergh  have  greatly  fostered.  In  his  stat- 
ue Milwaukee  has  a suggestive  ornament 
with  which  New  York  should  have  been 
the  first  city  to  adorn  herself.  But  wher- 
ever it  stands  it  is  a happy  sign  of  the 
continued  and  enlarging  beneficence  of 
his  public  service,  and  upon  some  tablet 
about  the  fountain  it  would  have  been 
well  to  carve  the  lines  from  the  charming 
poem  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers: 

4i  Sweet  be  his  rest,  how  all  his  work  is  done ! 

May  every  loving  mother  bid  her  son 

Learn  mercy  from  this  kindliest  of  teachers, 

This  hero,  who  until  his  lifetime’s  end 

Labored  to  shield,  to  comfort,  and  befriend 
All  dumb  and  helpless  creatures.” 

Anniversary  week  in  New  York  is 
long  since  gone;  New-Year’s  Day  now  is 
but  a mockery  of  the  former  holiday;  the 
Fourth  of  July  is  a mere  pop  and  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder;  April-fool’s  day  is 
forgotten;  St.  Valentine's  is  vanishing. 
But  there  is  one  day  which  survives  un- 
shorn of  any  characteristic,  one  event 
which  is  more  multitudinous  than  ever. 
The  day  is  May -day,  and  the  event  is 
moving. 

Probably  no  spectacle  stirs  more  deep- 
ly the  commiseration  of  the  humane  and 
orderly  observer  than  that  of  the  huge 
and  gaudy  van  before  a neighbor’s  door, 
or  even  the  door  of  any  householder,  so 
all-embracing  is  human  sympathy.  There 
was  formerly  a complicated  and  compara- 
tive statement  in  the  form  of  a ratio  of  the 
relative  horrors  of  house-cleaning,  mov- 
ing, and  fire  which  expressed  the  utter 
discomfort  of  those  incidents.  But,  un- 
comfortable as  they  are  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  practice  of  simultaneous  mov- 
ing makes  moving  still  more  uncomfort- 
able. It  takes  no  account  of  illness,  of 
weather,  of  convenience.  It  is  a grim 
fate. 

A family  is  going,  perhaps,  from  the 
rural  suburbs  to  the  city.  The  morning 
is  fair— deceitfully  fair — and  for  greater 
convenience  the  house  is  emptied  upon  the 
lawn,  and  every  precious  piece  of  furni- 
ture, cushions,  bric-a-brac,  pictures,  and 
what  Saltator  called  the  countless  on  dits 
of  a comfortable  family,  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  the  van.  which  is,  of  course,  dilatory 
and  hopelessly  pressed.  Then  comes  the 
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sudden  shower— merely  a sparkling  sun- 
shower.  But  rain  is  rain,  however  pret- 
tily you  may  describe  it.  It  is  water  very 
pure  and  very  simple,  but  water  still ; and 
on  this  occasion  it  is  pure  and  simple  wa- 
ter on  stuffed  sofas  and  cushions  and  pre- 
cious objects,  and  it  is  also  vexation  and 
wrath  to  long-suffering  house -keepers. 
Flora  herself  weeps  with  the  light  clouds 
of  May-day,  and  is  all  uncomforted  even 
by  the  smile  of  the  sunshine  chasing  the 
sudden  shower  when  it  falls  upon  her  glis- 
tening fauteuil . 

There  is  no  ordeal  which  tries  the 
homely  every-day  virtues,  as -they  are 
called— good-nature,  patience,  self-control, 
in  fact  the  whole  combination  and  con- 
stellation of  graces  known  as  amiability — 
like  May-day  moving.  There  are  various 
standards  by  which  young  women  are 
exhorted  to  test  the  manly  candidates 
for  their  choice.  There  seems  to  be  am- 
ple occasion  for  the  exhortation,  because 
it  is  certainly  difficult  for  Flora  in  the 
opera  box,  or  at  the  table  of  a crimson  or 
pink  dinner,  or  in  the  perfumed  and  glit- 
tering circle  of  the  dance,  to  foresee  just 
how  Reginald,  who  is  all  courtly  deference 
and  gay  banter  and  charming  grace  under 
those  circumstances,  will  hereafter  con- 
duct himself  in  the  sudden  shower  upon 
the  household  effects  strewn  about  the 
lawn. 

“Well,”  said  the  Sennaar  ambassador 
as  he  drove  along  the  ocean  road  at  New- 
port, and  observed  the  elaborate  enjoy- 
ment of  that  delightful  resort,  “after  all 
this  pleasant  association  iu  the  drive  and 
the  game  and  the  dance  and  the  stroll  and 
the  flirtation,  how  much  does  Flora  know 
Reginald,  or  Reginald  Flora?  The  Prin- 
cess Felina  is  very  soft  and  v4ry  smooth, 
and  she  meets  perfectly  comme  il  faut 
men  and  women,  and  all  the  events  of 
our  little  round  of  summer  life,  with  a 
graceful  nonchalance  which  is  most  at- 
tractive. But  do  none  of  these  young 
fellows  ever  wish  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen if  a mouse  should  cross  her  path  ?” 

Perhaps  so;  but  the  conditions  of  the 
game  do  not  permit  it.  The  future  is 
wisely  hidden.  There  are  as  yet,  for  in- 
stance, no  household  effects  in  common. 
How,  then,  can  Flora  know  how  a sudden 
shower  upon  them  in  the  very  act  of  May- 
day  moving  would  affect  the  well-bred 
Reginald  ? Perhaps  the  mature  ambassa- 
dor thinks  that  she  might  infer  from  what 
she  observes.  But  does  he  think  that 


Flora,  who  does  not  dare  to  whisper  to 
herself  what  she  hopes,  will  draw"  infer- 
ences to  the  discredit  of  Reginald?  Besides, 
if  she  could  foresee  the  May-day  moving 
and  the  sudden  shower,  and  behold  his 
smiling  equanimity  while  the  rain  falls 
upon  his  household  effects,  although  she 
might  rejoice  in  that  happy  good-nature, 
how  would  it  throw  any  light  upon  other 
problems  of  conduct?  A man  may  be 
very  good-natured,  and  yet  very  shiftless 
and  extravagant,  as  he  may  be  very  truth- 
ful and  yet  unpunctual.  We  decline  the 
debate  whether  it  is  not  disloyalty  to  truth 
to  engage  to  meet  a man  at  a certain  hour 
and  not  keep  your  word.  Likewise  we  do 
not  care  to  discriminate  whether  it  be 
petit  larceny  or  grand  larceny  to  steal  a 
man’s  time  by  not  keeping  an  appoint- 
ment. These  are  wrongs  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  we  prefer  simply  to  sug- 
gest, and  to  leave  to  the  individual  con- 
science. 

Nature  has  evidently  done  wisely  in 
hiding  to-morrow  behind  an  impenetra- 
ble night.  What  a dismal  plight  it  would 
be  for  Flora  to  foresee  Reginald’s  angry 
impatience  and  possible  profanity  in  the 
sudden  May-day  shower,  and  so  for  an  in- 
cident which  has  not  yet  occurred  to  feel 
that  she  must  give  him  the  mitten!  We 
can  hear  the  poor  girl  sobbing,  “Regi- 
nald, I love  thee,  but  never  more  be  suitor 
of  mine. ” But  why,  in  the  summer  moon- 
light, as  they  loiter  by  the  sea  and  breathe 
the  lovers’  vow,  should  they  listen  for  the 
laugh  of  fate?  Why,  because  of  that 
unfallen  shower  of  May  upon  furniture 
yet  unstuffed,  should  they  lose  the  hour 
which,  whatever  betides,  will  be  theirs 
forever  ? Why  should  Flora  know  Regi- 
nald except  as  time  gradually  reveals 
him? 

Would  you  have  her  see  to-day  the  thin 
white  hair  on  the  shining  dome  that  shall 
to-morrow  replace  this  brown  luxuriance 
of  curls?  Would  you  have  her  aghast 
untimely  at  that  ponderous  form  which 
shall  hereafter  supersede  this  slight  and 
elastic  figure?  Woqld  it  be  better  for  her 
or  for  him  if  she  could  hear  the  sharp, 
impatient  word  that  from  those  tender 
lips  she  never  yet  has  heard? 

Who  knows?  Perhaps  that  she  has 
never  suspected  the  possibility  of  that 
sharp  word  may  make  it  impossible. 
Who  knows  ? Perhaps  when  May-day 
moving  comes  there  may  be  no  sudden 
shower. 
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I. 

WE  suppose  it  would  be  rather  dam- 
aging to  Professor  William  James 
with  other  scientists  to  show  that  in  his 
volumes  on  The  Principles  of  Psychology 
he  writes  with  a poetic  sense  of  nis  facts, 
and  with  an  artistic  pleasure  in  their 
presentation.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a far  less  positive  recognition  of  the 
charming  spirit,  the  delightful  manner, 
and  the  flavorous  and  characteristic  style 
of  the  work.  There  are  moments  when 
he  brings  to  the  intellectual  strain  of  the 
subject  the  relief  of  a humorous  touch; 
when  he  gives  the  overtaxed  faculties  a 
little  vacation,  and  invites  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader  to  a share  in  the  inquiry. 
It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  call  a 
certain  friendly  and  consciously  fallible 
attitude  “human”  that  we  are  reluctant 
to  proclaim  his  relation  to  his  theme  as 
distinctly  “ human,”  yet  the  epithet  comes 
unbidden  to  the  pen  in  attempting  to  la- 
bel his  performance.  After  all,  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  to  use  it;  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  to  admit  frankly  that  the  treatise 
has  often  those  graces  and  attractions 
which  we  have  hinted  at.  There  are  many 
other  times  when  it  has  none  of  them, 
and  when  the  author's  attitude  is  so  se- 
verely scientific,  so  pitilessly  exigent  of 
the  reader's  co-operation,  so  remorselessly 
indifferent  to  his  mental  repose,  as  to  be 
distinctly  inhuman.  But  it  must  be  said 
of  Professor  James  that  he  has  not  only 
not  tried  to  deny  his  theme  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  interest  it  inherently  has  for 
every  one  having  a mind,  or  thinking  he 
has  one,  but  has  been  willing  to  heighten 
it.  In  this  way  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  come  dangerously  near  writing  a 
“popular”  book.  It  is  not  exactly  “sum- 
mer reading”;  the  two  vast  volumes,  ag- 
gregating some  fourteen  hundred  octavo 
pages,  would  not  go  easily  into  the  pocket 
or  the  hand  bag;  they  will  probably  not 
be  found  in  competition  with  the  fiction 
of  the  news  stands;  we  could  not  imagine 
their  being  “lapped*  out”  by  the  train- 
bov.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  several  of 
the  chapters,  such  as  those  on  Habit,  The 
Consciousness  of  Self,  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion, Instinct,  Will,  and  Hypnotism,  can 
appeal  successfully  to  people  of  average 
culture;  and  that  throughout  the  work 
there  are  passages  which  may  be  read 
aloud  to  the  tenderest  female,  so  lightly 


and  agreeably  are  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  the  soul  handled  in 
them.  We  say  soul,  but  we  really  mean 
mind,  for  although  psychology  took  its 
name  from  being  the  “ science  of  the  hu- 
man soul,”  it  has  now  decided  that  the 
question  of  the  soul  is  really  no  part  of  its 
business:  the  mind  only — its  attributes, 
conditions,  phenomena — is  dealt  with;  the 
soul  is  left  out  of  the  account. 

Not  that  as  to  the  existence  or  the  des- 
tiny of  such  a constituent  of  human  na- 
ture this  science  denies  anything.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Professor  James's  work  there 
is  a perceptible  sympathy  and  regard  for 
the  theories  of  it ; but  the  inquiry  is  not 
with  them.  The  field  is  vast  enough,  and 
the  way  obscure  enough  without  them; 
and  one  impression  that  remains  to  the 
unscientific  reader  of  Professor  James's 
work  is  that  it  has  not  yet  been  explored, 
or  mapped  except  at  a few  points.  With 
one’s  self  always  at  hand,  with  one’s  fel- 
low-creatures swarming  upon  one,  with 
all  human  history  behind  one,  a collec- 
tion of  “infinitely  repellent  particles”  of 
fact  is  the  sum  of  psychological  indus- 
try. The  talk  is  not  only  about,  but 
round  about,  the  human  mind,  which  it 
penetrates  here  and  there  and  wins  a 
glimpse  of  unsayable  things.  The  fas- 
cination of  the  quest  forever  remains, 
and  it  is  this  fascination  which  Professor 
James  permits  his  reader  to  share.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  he  has  a philosoph- 
ical system  to  establish  ; his  philosophical 
system  is  his  method  of  collating  and 
presenting  discoveries  made,  and  suggest- 
ing conclusions  from  them,  and  he  is  al- 
ways so  frank,  so  tolerant,  that  you  feel 
he  would  willingly  consider  a different 
inference,  if  you  made  it,  and  would  be 
gladly  interested  in  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  winning  than  the  informality  of  his 
discourse;  it  captivates  the  average  hu- 
man being  to  find  that  the  study  of  his 
mind  is  not  necessarily  allied  to  a frigid 
decorum.  Those  who  know  the  rich  and 
cordial  properties  of  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Henry  James  the  elder,  will 
find  a kindred  heartiness  in  the  specula- 
tions of  his  son,  and  will  be  directly  at 
home  with  him.  The  ground,  of  course, 
is  absolutely  different ; nothing  seems  fur- 
ther from  psychology  than  theology. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  proofs  of  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  say  that  it  seems 
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absurd  to  cast  in  the  line  at  one  place 
rather  than  another,  but  perhaps  the  chap- 
ter on  Will  is  more  abundantly  illustra- 
tive than  some  others,  though  we  do  not 
know  that  such  a passage  as  the  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  illustrative  in  it: 
“ Men  do  not  differ  so  much  in  their  mere 
feelings  and  conceptions.  Their  notions 
of  possibility  and  their  ideals  are  not  as 
far  apart  as  might  be  argued  from  their 
different  fates.  No  class  of  them  have 
better  sentiments  or  feel  more  constantly 
the  difference  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  path  in  life  than  the  hopeless  fail- 
ures, the  sentimentalists,  the  drunkards, 
the  schemers,  the  ‘dead-beats,’  whose  life 
is  one  long  contradiction  between  know- 
ledge and  action,  and  who,  with  full  com- 
mand of  theory,  never  get  to  holding 
their  limp  characters  upright.  No  one 
eats  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
as  they  do;  as  far  as  moral  insight  goes, 
in  comparison  with  them,  the  orderly  and 
prosperous  Philistines  whom  they  scan- 
dalize are  suckling  babes.  And  yet  their 
moral  knowledge,  always  there,  grum- 
bling and  rumbling  in  the  background — 
discerning,  commenting,  protesting,  long- 
ing, half  resolving  — never  wholly  re- 
solves, never  gets  its  voice  out  of  the  mi- 
nor into  the  major  key,  or  its  speech  out 
of  the  subjunctive  into  the  imperative 
mood,  never  breaks  the  spell,  never  takes 
the  helm  into  its  own  hands.  In  such 
characters  as  Restif  and  Rousseau,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  lower  motives  had  all  the 
impulsive  efficacy  in  their  hands.  The 
more  ideal  motives  exist  alongside  of 
them  in  profusion ; and  the  consciousness 
of  inward  hollowness  that  accrues  from 
habitually  seeing  the  better  only  to  do 
the  worse,  is  one  of  the  saddest  feelings 
one  can  bear  with  him  through  this  vale 
of  tears.” 

It  will  have  been  perceived  from  this 
how  much  the  moral  aspect  of  the  facts 
ascertained  interests  the  writer,  who  feels 
their  value  not  only  as  a moralist  but  as 
an  artist;  he  cannot  help  stating  his  mind 
about  them  picturesquely.  This  must 
commend  him  to  the  general  reader, 
who,  although  he  may,  and  probably 
will,  forget  about  the  dark  underlying 
premises  of  the  luminous  conclusions 
that  delight  him,  cannot  fail  to  be  great- 
ly stimulated  and  strengthened  by  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  book.  It  would 
be  hard  for  us,  at  least,  to  find  a more  im- 
portant piece  of  writing  in  its  way  than 


the  chapter  on  Habit;  it  is  something  for 
the  young  to  read  with  fear  and  hope, 
the  old  with  self-pity  or  self-gratulation, 
and  every  one  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  most  things  that  tell  for  good 
or  ill,  and  much  or  little  in  life,  we  are 
creatures  of  our  own  making.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  review  this 
chapter  in  the  light  of  that  on  the  Will, 
where  the  notion  of  free-will  is  more 
fully  dealt  with.  In  fact  the  will  of  the 
weak  man  is  not  free;  but  the  will  of 
the  strong  man,  the  man  who  has  got 
the  habit  of  preferring  sense  to  nonsense 
and  “virtue”  to  “vice,”  is  a.  freed  will, 
which  one  might  very  well  spend  all  one’s 
energies  in  achieving.  It  is  this  prefer- 
ence which  at  last  becomes  the  man,  and 
remains  permanent  throughout  those  as- 
tounding changes  which  every  one  finds 
in  himself  from  time  to  time.  “Every 
thought  we  have  of  a given  fact,”  Mr. 
James  says,  “is,  strictly  speaking,  unique, 
and  only  bears  a resemblance  of  kind  with 
our  other  thoughts  of  the  same  fact. 
When  the  identical  fact  recurs,  we  must 
think  of  it  in  a fresh  manner,  see  it  under 
a somewhat  different  angle,  apprehend  it 
in  different  relations  from  those  in  which 
it  last  appeared.  And  the  thought  by 
which  we  cognize  it  is  the  thought  of 
it-in-these-relations,  a thought  suffused 
with  the  consciousness  of  all  that  dim 
content.  Often  we  are  ourselves  struck 
at  the  strange  differences  in  our  succes- 
sive views  of  the  same  thing.  We  won- 
der how  we  ever  could  have  opined  as 
we  did  last  month  about  a certain  matter. 
We  have  outgrown  the  possibility  of  that 
state  of  mind,  we  know  not  how.  From 
one  year  to  another  we  see  things  in  new 
lights.  What  was  unreal  has  grown  real, 
and  what  was  exciting  is  insipid.  The 
friends  we  used  to  care  the  world  for  are 
shrunken  to  shadows;  the  women,  once 
so  divine,  the  stars,  the  woods,  and  the 
waters,  how  now  so  dull  and  common; 
the  young  girls  that  brought  an  aura  of 
infinity,  at  present  hardly  distinguish- 
able existences:  the  pictures  so  empty; 
and  as  for  the  books,  what  was  there  to 
find  so  mysteriously  significant  in  Goethe, 
or  in  John  Mill  so  full  of  weight?  In- 
stead of  all  this,  more  zestful  than  ever  is 
the  work,  the  work ; and  fuller  and  deeper 
the  import  of  common  duties  and  of  com- 
mon goods.” 

We  can  safely  leave  to  the  reader  the 
implications  of  this  admirable  thought.  If 
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Psychology  in  this  work  is  treated  philo- 
sophically rather  than  scientifically,  thete 
can  be  no  question  but  it  is  treated  pro- 
foundly and  subtly,  and  with  a never-fail- 
ing, absolute  devotion  to  the  truth.  This 
fidelity  is  as  signal  in  it  as  the  generosity 
of  the  feeling,  the  elevation  of  the  thought, 
the  sweetness  of  the  humanity  which 
characterize  it.  If  the  book  does  not  es- 
tablish a theory,  if  it  confesses  the  tenta- 
tive, adolescent  quality  of  a science  which 
is  as  old  as  the  race,  and  as  young  as  the 
latest  human  consciousness,  it  is  all  the 
same  a rare  contribution  to  knowledge, 
and  a treasury  of  suggestion  which  any 
cultivated  intelligence  can  profit  by.  It 
is  necessarily  ipconclusive  in  many  ways, 
and  very  likely  Psychology  can  never  be  a 
science  as  some  other  sciences  are,  but  must 
always  remain  a philosophy.  If  this  is  so, 
it  can  change  its  mind  with  less  confu- 
sion to  the  unlearned  than  they  feel  when 
they  are  told  that  all  they  have  been 
taught  by  the  highest  scientific  authori- 
ties is  mistaken.  It  can  so  continue  the 
possession  of  all  who  love  wisdom,  how- 
ever far  off,  however  wanting  in  the  self- 
knowledge  where  all  wisdom  centres. 

II. 

What  a work  like  Mr.  James’s  (if  there 
is  another  like  it)  does  for  the  unscienced 
reader  is  to  give  him  the  habit  of  looking 
at  his  mental  qualities  and  ingredients 
as  materials  of  personality  with  which 
his  conscience  can  the  more  hopefully 
deal,  the  more  distinctly  they  are  ascer- 
tained. It  comes  to  an  ethical  effect,  to 
suggestion  for  the  ideal  social  life,  with 
only  rather  more  direct  instruction  than 
astronomy  has.  Kant  felt  the  moral  law 
within  him  one  in  meaning  with  the 
starry  heavens  above  him ; and  in  a book 
of  sonnets,  by  a poet  new  to  us,  which 
we  have  lately  been  reading  with  singu- 
lar pleasure,  there  is  a like  recognition  of 
the  unity  of  things  which  we  can  perpet- 
ually know  better, but  never  wholly  know. 

The  book  is  a series  of  poems  by  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Richards,  called  “Letter  and  Spirit,” 
which  all  appeal  with  a serious  and  del- 
icate beauty  of  their  own.  They  are  a 
fragment,  the  author  tells  us,  of  a design 
“giving  expression  to  each  of  the  mani- 
fold aspects  of  an  unchanging  and  un- 
changeable truth,”  and  they  lead  the 
thought  on  and  on  with  a charm  dis- 
tinctly their  own.  We  should  not  know 
just  how  to  impart  a sense  of  it  in  words 


of  ours,  and  we  are  tempted  to  quote  one 
of  the  poems,  warning  the  reader  at  the 
same  time  that  this  sonnet,  which  hints 
the  charm,  does  not  suggest  the  range 
and  scope  of  the  others. 

44 1 who  am  young,  let  me  not  crave  too  much 
The  burden  of  content,  not  too  much  strain 
The  shining  mirage  of  Desire  to  touch; 

Fruition’s  rest  is  full  of  nameless  pain. 

And  yet,  0 End ! 0 Rest ! if  there  be  such 
In  all  the  world,  come  in  the  mighty  reign 
Of  autumn  on  this  silent  inland  plain; 

Come  to  a spirit  toiling  overmuch. 

I,  who  am  old,  let  not  my  heart  annul 
With  futile  hope  the  gain  of  suffering  years, 
Nor  make  the  fine. gold  of  their  wisdom  dull 
With  youth’s  sweet  passion  of  unfruitful  tears. 
And  yet,  in  this  fair  spring,  with  nature’s  tongue 
I cry  aloud:  Would  God  I too  were  young!” 

III. 

Possibly  there  is  something  in  the  mo- 
mentary mood  of  the  world,  the  set  of 
the  wind  from  that  particular  quarter 
where  it  now  is,  that  draws  music  of  like 
spiritual  quality  from  .dSolian  harps  “of 
divers  tones,”  and  carries  the  same  strain 
of  feeling  from  poet  to  poet.  There  is  no 
break  in  it  between  the  sonnets  we  have 
been  speaking  of  and  most  of  the  poems  in 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  last  volume  of  verse, 
though  of  course  in  externals  there  is  any 
imaginable  difference  you  like.  In  “ A 
Psalm  of  Deaths”  and  the  accompanying 
poems  there  is  the  same  reverence,  the 
same  patience,  the  same  resignation  and 
abeyance  in  the  presence  of  those  large 
questions  that  seem  to  tempt  only  to  baf- 
fle us,  as  we  find  in  Mrs.  Richards’s  beau- 
tiful sonnets.  The  feeling  is  audible  in 
the  solemn  strains  “Of  Those  Remember- 
ed,” “Of  One  Dead,”  “Pained  unto 
Death,”  “ A Canticle  of  Time,”  “How  the 
Poet  for  an  Hour  was  King,”  and  most 
musically  of  all  in  “A  Psalm  of  the  Wa- 
ters.” It  is  as  old  as  the  first  man  who 
asked  himself  “What  for?”  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  found  it  anywhere 
more  sweetly  or  fully  expressed,  or  with  a 
more  winning  pensiveness: — 

“Is  it  I who  interpret 
The  cry  of  the  masterful  northwind, 

The  hum  of  the  rain  in  the  hemlocks, 

As  chorals  of  jov  or  of  sadness, 

To  match  the  mere  moods  of  my  being? 

Alas  for  the  doubt  and  the  wonder! 

Alas  for  the  strange  incompleteness 
That  limits  with  boundaries  solemn 
The  questioning  soul!  Yet  forever 
I know'  that  these  choristers  ancient 
Have  touch  of  my  heart;  and  also,  too, 

That  never  was  love  in  its  fulness 
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Told  all  the  great  sum  of  its  loving! 

I know,  too,  the  years,  that  remorseless 
Have  hurt  me  with  sorrow,  bring  ever 
More  near  for  my  help  the  quick  healing. 
The  infinite  comfort  of  nature; 

For  surely  the  childhood  that  enters 
This  heaven  of  wood  and  of  water 
Is  won  with  grayhairs  in  the  nearing 
That  home  ever  open  to  childhood. 

And  you,  you  my  brothers,  who  suffer 
In  serfdom  of  labor  and  sorrow, 

What  gain  have  your  wounds,  that  forever 
Man  bridges  with  semblance  of  knowledge 
The  depths  he  can  never  illumine? 

Or  binds  for  his  service  the  lightning, 

Or  prisons  Neptune  of  the  waters? 

What  help  has  it  brought  to  the  weeper? 
How  lessened  the  toil  of  the  weary? 

Alas ! since  at  evening,  deserted, 

Job  sat  in  his  desolate  anguish, 

The  world  has  grown  wise,  but  the  mourner 
Still  weeps  and  will  weep;  and  what  helping 
He  hath  from  his  God  or  his  fellows 
£ludes  the  grave  sentinel  reason, 

Steals  in  at  the  heart's  lowly  portal, 

And  helps,  but  will  never  be  questioned." 

IV. 

We  think  that  in  his  novel  The  Mam- 
mon of  Unrighteousness  Mr.  H.  H.  Boy* 
esen  has  kept  all  the  promises  and  fulfill- 
ed all  the  hopes  of  his  early  fiction;  but 
we  doubt  if  those  who  first  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  author  in  its  pages  will 
feel  all  its  greatness.  Here  is  a novel 
that  in  breadth  and  depth  has  few  equals 
as  a study  of  American  life,  of  American 
life  psychically,  socially,  politically,  in 
types  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  our 
conditions  in  city  and  country.  Yet  it  is 
the  work  of  a man  born  strange  to  our 
life,  and  coming  to  it  with  the  disability 
of  another  languageand  another  tradition. 
He  was  indeed  in  the  perfect  plasticity 
of  his  youth  when  he  confronted  it,  and 
he  had  that  love  for  its  freedom  and  large- 
ness, as  well  as  that  humorous  sense  of  its 
grotesqueness,  which  fitted  him  to  receive 
a keener  impression  of  it  than  he  perhaps 
knew  at  the  time;  but  when  Mr.  Boyesen 
published  his  story  of  Gunnar,  some  twen- 
ty years  ago,  he  was  so  intensely  Norse  that 
it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  could  ever  be  any- 
thing else.  That  lovely  idyl  of  Norwegian 
peasant  life  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
tremendous  literary  upheaval  in  Norway 
that  shattered  all  the  old  literary  ideals, 
and  sent  the  poets  and  novelists  of  that 
little,  mighty  land  back  to  the  people  to 
study  their  language  at  its  source  on  their 
lips,  and  to  purify  and  strengthen  their 
diction  for  the  expression  of  those  con- 
ceptions in  ethics  and  aesthetics  which  the 


names  of  Bjorn  son  and  Ibsen  now  stand 
for.  But  the  author  of  Gunnar  began  at 
once  to  take  the  stamp  of  his  American  en- 
vironment, and  to  reproduce  it  in  tales  of 
more  or  less  imperfect  effect,  but  always  of 
definite  intention,  until  now  he  has  given 
us  a fiction  which  has  few  equals  for  truth 
and  fulness  among  American  novels. 

Of  course  he  has  not  got  America  all 
in.  America  will  never  all  be  got  in  till 
the  great  American  novel  is  conceived  in 
an  encyclopedical  form,  with  a force  of 
novelists  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of 
our  Congressional  representation,  and 
working  under  one  editorial  direction. 
In  the  mean  time,  The  Mammon  of  Unr 
righteousness  may  stand  for  an  American 
novel  of  the  first  rank;  and  it  is  just  to 
both  sides  of  the  national  character,  which 
so  deep  and  sharp  a line  of  cleavage  di- 
vides that,  looking  at  one,  you  are  always 
inclined  to  deny  that  there  is  any  other. 
No  people  ever  presented  as  we  do  the 
beauty  of  the  ideal  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
material ; but  there  are  very  few  observ- 
ers who  see  us  in  both.  We  are  founded, 
cast,  shaped  in  the  ideal,  yet  most  of  our 
uses  are  frankly  and  brutally  material. 
We  are  cynically  selfish,  we  are  mag- 
nanimously generous ; the  antagonism 
felt  in  each  is  expressed  on  a continu- 
ally widening  scale  from  the  citizen  up 
through  the  town  meeting  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  republic.  These 
facts  of  our  civilization  Mr.  Boyesen  does 
not  represent  in  a single  personality, 
however,  but  in  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  says,  “I  mean  to  be  true  to  my- 
self,” and  the  other,  “I  mean  to  suc- 
ceed.” The  allegory  ends  with  their  dec- 
larations, and  the  drama  begins.  These 
types  are  also  characters,  and  it  is  with 
their  fortunes  as  living  men  that  the 
novel  mainly  concerns  itself.  It  is  from 
the  outset  boldly  realistic;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  poetical,  as  realism  alone 
can  be,  since  realism  alone  has  the  cour- 
age to  look  life  squarely  in  the  face  and 
try  to  report  the  expression  of  its  di- 
vinely imagined  lineaments.  If  it  can- 
not do  this  perfectly,  that  is  because  all 
art  is  imperfect;  but  the  rudest  endeavor 
at  verity  is  better  than  the  most  finished 
pretence  that  there  is  something  better 
than  verity.  To  give  what  you  think 
you  ought  to  have  seen  in  life  rather  than 
what  you  did  see  is  a preposterous  im- 
modesty of  which  realism,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  not  beten  guilty ; and  Mr.  Boye- 
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sen’s  errors  are  certainly  not  in  this  of- 
fensive direction.  He  will  be  blamed  by 
those  who  cannot  bear  the  real  look  of 
life ; or  who  are  so  used  to  having  the 
negative  “touched,”  that  a human  face, 
as  any  mirror  reflects  it,  is  shocking  to 
them.  We  can  fancy  such  people  trou- 
bled at  this  and  dismayed  at  that  in  his 
story;  not  because  it  passes  the  limits 
of  that  strait  decorum  which  Anglo-Sax- 
on fiction  has,  we  think  rightly  enough, 
set  itself;  but  because  within  these  limits 
it  is  faithful  to  every  one’s  experience  of 
one’s  fellow  men  and  women.  To  such 
people  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  with  his  sim- 
ple-hearted love  of  smoking,  and  his  per- 
haps culpable  tolerance  of  very  old  Ma- 
deira, will  seem  a minister  who  ought  not 
to  appear  in  fiction,  not  because  self-in- 
dulgent ministers  are  not  known  to  them, 
but  because  they  ought  not  to  be  known, 
because  they  ought  somehow  to  be  hushed 
up,  and  the  defects  of  their  virtues  con-* 
cealed.  Kate  Van  Schaak,  who  makes 
the  self-seeking  Horace  Larkin  break  his 
engagement  with  the  minister’s  daughter, 
her  cousin,  and  who  matches  her  “family  ” 
with  his  “success”  in  the  end,  will  be  as 
little  to  their  liking,  not  because  she  is 
untrue,  but  because  she  is  true  to  the  well- 
ancestored,  rich,  dull  respectability  from 
which  she  springs.  For  a like  reason, 
her  Neiy  York  environment  will  have  an 
effect  of  caricature  for  such  readers,  not 
because  if  they  are  in  New  York  society 
they  have  not  seen  it,  but  because  they 
have  not  seen  it  so  depicted  in  literature. 
The  society  of  the  college  town  where  the 
scene  is  laid  is  the  society  of  a college  town, 
but  not  of  a college  town  as  it  should  be 
in  a novel  professing  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  it.  “ Let  them  paint  them  nude,” 
says  the  Philistine  in  the  Salon,  “but  let 
them  put  clothes  on  them.”  That  is  all 
that  some  people  require  of  the  novelist, 
and  they  rather  prefer  that  he  should  put 
old  clothes  on  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons 
of  Mr.  Boyesen’s  book  cannot  respond  sat- 
isfactorily to  this  demand,  neither  Horace 
Larkin  whose  egoistic  fortunes  are  fol- 
lowed on  one  hand,  nor  Aleck  Larkin 
whose  adventures  in  the  endeavor  to  be 
true  to  his  convictions  occupy  the  other 
half  of  the  story.  Evil  is  a tendency  and 
good  is  a tendency,  but  in  each  there  are 
eddies  and  counter-currents  which  such 
fiction  as  Mr.  Boyesen’s  takes  account  of ; 


but  in  most  human  beings  neither  ten- 
dency is  so  powerful  as  to  be  dramatical- 
ly traceable.  Vast  groups  of  us  remain 
stationary,  and  to  the  artist’s  eye  are  as 
bodies  of  still  water,  lessening  from  quiet 
ponds  down  to  mere  moral  puddles.  These 
reflect  the  sky  and  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  give  a light,  a gleam  here  and 
there,  to  his  picture,  which  would  be  less 
true  without  them ; but  they  are  hardly 
drawn  into  the  course  of  events,  and  Mr. 
Boyesen’s  story  loiters  among  them  at 
times,  though  there  is  a tide  of  interest  in 
it  that  finally  leaves  them  far  behind. 

We  confess  that  there  are  passages  of 
it  that  we  care  less  for  than  others.  The 
complications  of  Obed  Larkin’s  marriages 
seem  to  us  an  adventitious  element  of  the 
composition,  and  though  they  are  skilful- 
ly handled,  affect  us  as  an  importation 
from  an  elder  era  of  fiction  than  the  rest 
of  the  book  belongs  to.  They  involve  the 
presentation  of  some  admirable  figures, 
and  they  effect  the  union  of  the  good  hero 
and  good  heroine,  with  some  delightful 
and  some  sorrowful  episodes  of  their  semi- 
Bohemian  life  in  New  York,  but  they  leave 
us  wishing  and  believing  that  all  this 
could  have  happened  without  them.  On 
the  whole,  what  we  may  call  the  Aleck 
Larkin  side  of  the  book  is  less  important 
and  less  life-like  than  the  Horace  Larkin 
side ; and  if  we  were  to  choose  something 
representative  from  it  we  should  choose 
some  passage  of  the  egoist’s  career.  When 
it  comes  to  the  choice,  however,  there  is 
so  much  that  is  so  good,  that  is  subtle  and 
penetrating  in  suggestion,  that  is  fine  and 
close  and  strong  in  execution,  that  we  are 
embarrassed.  Horace  in  politics,  in  law, 
in  New  York  society,  in  the  presence  of 
the  killing  sorrow  that  he  has  brought 
,upon  the  poor  girl  he  has  jilted,  in  his 
miserable  success,  is  always  himself,  not 
with  that  mechanical  singleness  which  a 
weaker  art  conceives,  but  with  that  mix- 
ture of  motive  yielding  to  the  prevalent 
tendency  of  his  character  which  it  is  the 
expression  and  the  proof  of  mastery  in  an 
artist  to  render.  In  this  novel, which  we 
may  truly  call  a great  novel,  Mr.  Boye- 
sen  has  given  many  such  proofs.  Hard- 
ly any  figure  that  he  touches  is  wantiug 
in  them,  and  those  which  lie  has  devoted 
himself  more  especially  to  studying  have 
a relief,  a vitality,  an  existence  which  we 
recall  like  that  of  people  we  have  met  in 
the  world. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  May. — 
John  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  April  25th,  and  Horace 
Chilton  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
State  to  succeed  him. 

It  was  announced  on  the  28th  of  April  that  the 
Chinese  government  had  refused  to  receive  Henry 
W.  Blair  as  minister  from  the  United  States. 

A new  phase  was  given  to  the  gubernatorial  con- 
test in  Nebraska  by  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  rendered  May  5th,  ousting  Governor 
Boyd  because  he  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  election 
a citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  some  unimportant  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  no  progress  was  made  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  controversy  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  respecting  the  lynching  of  Italians  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  14th  of  March.  On  the  6th  of 
May  the  Grand  Jury  of  New  Orleans  made  a very 
elaborate  report  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
that  affair,  but  failed  to  find  indictments  against 
any  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Some  ill 
feeling  was  manifested  in  Italy.  On  the  6th  an 
American  citizen  and  his  daughter  were  pelted  with 
stones  in  the  streets  of  Florence. 

There  was  no  settlement  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  striking  miners  and  their  employers  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coke  regions.  Since  the  riot  at 
Connellsville  several  conflicts  occurred  between 
officers  and  strikers,  and  one  or  two  Hungarians 
were  killed. 

In  Rome,  Florence,  and  Lyons,  and  at.Fourmies, 
France,  on  the  1st  of  May,  there  were  serious  en- 
counters between  discontented  working-men  and  the 
police,  and  some  lives  were  lost.  Much  dissatis- 
faction prevailed  in  the  mining  regions  of  Belgium, 
more  than  30,000  miners  having  gone  on  strike. 

The  situation  in  Newfoundland  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged.  At  Fortune  Bay  six  hundred  fish- 
ermen combined  to  load  schooners  with  herring  and 
carry  the  cargoes  to  St.  Pierre.  The  blockading 
cruiser  Fiona , having  interfered  with  their  plans, 
was  attacked  by  them,  but  without  serious  results. 

In  Honduras,  May  6th,  a revolutionary  movement 
was  inaugurated  against  President  Luiz  Bogran. 
In  a conflict  at  Amapala  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  rebellion  was  killed,  and  the  movemeut  was 
soon  afterward  suppressed. 

The  civil  war  in  Chili  continued  with  but  little 
change,  no  decided  advantage  being  gained  bv  either 
party.  A provisional  government  for  the  eight  prov- 
inces under  their  control  was  organized  by  the  in- 
surgents.— On  the  6th  of  May  the  Chilian  steamer 
Itata , which  was  being  loaded  in  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego,  California,  with  supplies  for  the  insurgents, 
was  seized  by  a United  States  marshal  acting  under 
instructions  from  the  government  at  Washington. 
On  the  following  day  she  put  to  sea  with  the  deputy 
marshal  on  board.  The  war  ships  Charleston,  Bal- 
timore, and  San  Francisco  were  despatched  in  pur- 
suit of  her. 

Definite  information  was  received  concerning  the 
rebellion  of  the  natives  in  Manipur,  India,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  our  Record  for  June.  The 
eight  British  officers  who  were  treacherously  cap- 
tured at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  were  bar- 
barously put  to  death  by  the  Manipuris.  Several 
engagements  afterward  occurred  between  the  tribes- 


men and  the  British  troops,  resulting  invariably  in 
the  defeat  of  the  former.  Twelve  villages  were 
burned,  and  the  refuge  in  the  hills,  whither  the  re- 
bellious Manipuris  had  fled  for  protection,  was  bom- 
barded. 

Early  in  April  the  natives  of  Portuguese  Guinea, 
West  Africa,  revolted  and  raised  the  French  flag. 
Two  battles  were  fought,  in  both  of  which  the  Portu- 
guese soldiers  were  defeated  with  serious  loss.  The 
Portuguese  fort  on  the  island  of  Bissao  was  captured 
by  the  rebels,  and,  according  to  latest  reports,  the 
entire  garrison  was  massacred. 

News  was  received  April  23d  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  announcing  that  the  King  of  Gambia  had 
mutilated  a British  envoy  sent  to  warn  him  against 
continuing  depredations  upon  English  colonists. 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  British  steamer  Agnes, 
conveying  an  expedition  under  Colonel  Willoughby 
to  Mashonaland,  South  Africa,  was  fired  upon  by 
the  Portuguese  at  Beira,  on  the  Pungwe  River. 
Upon  receiving  news  of  the  affair  the  British  gov- 
ernment despatched  three  gun-boats  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

A report  from  Madagascar,  April  20th,  stated 
that  the  Sakalavas  of  Marrombo  had  massacred  the 
Governor  of  Tubear  and  fifty-seven  Hova  soldiers 
after  the  King  of  Sakalava  had  promised  the  Gov- 
ernor an  audience. 

News  was  received  April  28th  of  the  death  of 
Tamasese,  ex-King  of  Samoa. 

DISASTERS. 

April  23 d. — An  accidental  explosion  of  shrapnel- 
shell  capsules  in  a fort  near  Rome  caused  much 
alarm  in  the  city.  Seven  persons  were  killed,  and 
much  property,  including  some  valuable  works  of 
art,  was  damaged. 

May  1 1 th. — Eight  men  were  killed  and  twenty-five 
injured  by  an  explosion  in  the  British  tank  steamer 
Tancarville , in  dry-dock  at  Newport,  England. 

OBITUARY. 

April  19 th. — In  Washington,  D.C.,  Rear-Admiral 
Alfred  Taylor,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

April  20th. — At  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Mel- 
bourne H.  Ford,  member  of  Congress  from  Michi- 
gan, aged  forty-two  years. — At  Clinton,  New  York, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Hamilton  College,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

April  24 th. — In  Berlin,  Prussia,  Count  Carl  Bern- 
hardt Helmuth  von  Moltke,  Field-Marshal  of  Ger- 
many, aged  ninety  years. 

April  25 th. — In  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle  of  the  Czar,  and  for- 
merly Field  - Marshal  of  the  Russian  army,  aged 
sixty  years. 

April  29th . — At  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  General 
Arraistead  Lindsay  Long,  Confederate  officer,  aged 
sixty-four  years. 

April  '60th. — In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Conan t,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

May  5 th. — In  York,  England,  the  Most  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Connor  Magee,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Pri- 
mate of  England,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

May  9th. — News  from  London  announced  the 
death  of  Madame  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatzky, 
founder  of  the  “ Theosophical  Society,”  aged  sixty 
years. 
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THE  world  is  tolerably  well  mapped  out  ns 
to  diseases.  The  colored  charts  show  us 
where  we  may  most  probably  dwell  with  ma- 
laria, with  consumption,  or  with  general  de- 
bility, We  study  also  the  adaptability  of 
plants  to  different  climatic  conditions.  But 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  man  to  cli- 
mate is  still  far  from  scientific— that  is  to  say, 
of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  character  and 
conduct.  To  come  to  a detail*  what,  for  in- 
stance, do  we  know  of  the  effect  of  climate 
upon  veracity  ? There  are  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  where  the  inhabitant-  regard 
truth  as  a luxury  seldom  to  be  indulged  in; 
in  others  the  mind  seems  rather  inclined  to 
truthfulness.  Whether  the  difference  is  ow- 
ing to  raee  or  climate  our  osbe nations*  do  not 
yet  enable  ns  to  determine.  There  is  a pop* 
tikir  notion  that  the  habit  of  prevarication 
goes  along  with  warmth.  «»r  will*  a debilitating 
atmosphere,  and  that  cold  is  a tonic,  a sort  of 
stimulant  for  truthfulness.  We  indeed  have 
in  the  phrase  ‘’the  cold  truth’1  a recognition 


of  this.  We  say  that  the  northern  latitudes 
nurse  the  rugged  virtue  of  veracity.  It  never 
occurs  to  us  to  expect  veracity  in  Egypt,  nor 
in  any  part  of  Africa.  We  should  never  think 
of  saying  that  an  inhabitant  of  Malta  was  un- 
truthful ; we  should  simply  say  that  he  was  a 
Maltese.  The  name  Levantine  carries  with  it 
the  same  idea.  The  Levnutine.  the  African, 
the  Oriental  habit  of  indirection  Is  sometimes 
explained  by  the  amiability  of  the  people, 
their  desire  to  say  that  which  will  be  agree- 
aide.  Whereas  the  Englishman  prides  him- 
><  lf  on  his  blunt  honesty,  and  on  speaking 
the  truth,  especially  if  it  is  disagreeable.  But 
plant  the  Englishman,  or  any  man  whose  mor- 
al fibre  is  hardened  by  a frigid  climate,  in 
Egypt,  and  how  long  will  he  continue  to 
speak  the  truth  ? How  is  it  about  the  north- 
ern travellers  in  Africa, xvbo  never  agree  with 
each  other  about  any  tiling,  and  habitually  ac- 
cuse each  other  of  t\i  isre  preset) tntion  ? Is  this 
due  to  climate*  or  to  the  contagion  of  a bad 
moral  example  iu  an  at  mosphere  of  duplicity  ? 
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What  is  this  moral  malaria  of  Africa  ? The 
traveller  who  tries  to  get  any  information  in 
Egypt  falls  into  absolute  confusion  of  mind 
over  the  contradictory  statements.  The  Eng- 
lish, he  admits,  are  endeavoring  to  introduce 
a habit  of  rectitude.  But  the  mixture  of  ve- 
racity and  lying  increases  the  embarrassment, 
and  the  result  is  hazy  uncertainty.  What, 
for  instance,  are  the  intentions  of  England  in 
Egypt  ? The  evidence  on  the  spot  is  all  one 
way,  but  it  seems  impossible  for  any  one  to 
mention  Egypt  outside  without  catching  the 
African  spirit.  When  the  government  is  in- 
terpellated in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  de- 
nies that  it  has  any  intention  of  reoccupying 
the  Soudan,  and  says  that  it  is  only  tempora- 
rily staying  in  Egypt,  and  will  withdraw  when 
order  is  restored.  What  is  the  use  of  such 
statements?  England  cannot  abandon  Egypt. 
It  must  hold  the  Suez  Canal.  It  has  begun  a 
series  of  reforms  in  all  departments  which 
needs  many  years  to  carry  out.  Its  gigantic 
project  for  irrigation  cannot  be  completed  in 
a few  years,  and  must  be  maintained  with  a 
strong  hand  for  a generation  at  least.  This 
great  system  cannot  be  utilized  and  controlled 
without  command  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
or  successfully  operated  without  constant  tele- 
graphic communication  as  far  south  at  least 
as  Gondokoro.  The  occupation  of  the  Soudan 
is  therefore  an  economic  as  well  as  a military 
necessity.  The  English  troops  are  edging 
toward  Berber  from  Suakin  in  order  to  open 
the  way  on  the  Nile  to  Khartoom.  The  rail- 
way is  being  pushed  from  Assiout  to  Keneh, 
where  it  will  cross  the  river  and  reach  the 
Red  Sea  at  Kosseir.  The  English  engineers 
are  surveying  the  First  Cataract  with  refer- 
ence to  a second  barrage  there,  a bridge  and 
dam  a hundred  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  the  water  of  the  high  Nile  for  use  in 
the  summer  both  in  upper  and  lower  Egypt. 
This  dam  would  flooa  the  lovely  island  of 
Phil®.  They  also  have  been  looking  into  a 
project,  proposed  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse, 
of  New  York,  for  making  a great  storage  reser- 
voir of  the  Wady  Ryan  in  the  Fayoom.  In 
all  departments  England  is  taking  firm  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  and  is  no  more  likely  to 
give  it  up  than  it  is  likely  to  surrender  India. 
These  are  the  visible  facts,  but  the  talk  all 
takes  the  Oriental  tinge,  and  the  world  is 
amused  with  the  pretence  of  temporary  occu- 
pation. 

The  truth  will  gradually  dawn  upon  the 
Egyptians  that  they  are  an  English  depend- 
ency, and  that  this  annexation  is  greatly  to 
their  material  advantage.  But  will  Egypt  in 
turn  morally  conquer  the  English,  as  she  sub- 
dued the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  and 
every  other  nation  that  has  occupied  her  de- 
moralizing territory  ? Will  the  English  retain 
there  their  virile  veracity?  The  event  will 
enable  the  scientist  to  use  another  fact  in  his 
study  of  the  moral  influence  of  climate.  But 
the  subject  will  still  have  its  difficulties.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  determination  of  the 


climate  itself.  Egypt  was  supposed  to  be 
rainless,  cloudless,  dry,  warm,  in  winter.  In 
the  past  winter  the  Delta  was  rainy,  cloudy, 
windy,  damp,  cool.  Upper  Egypt  was  the 
prey  of  cold  winds.  As  for  the  Mediterranean, 
that  was  a teapot  of  tempests,  and  all  its 
shore,  north  and  south,  was  covered  with 
snow.  A warm,  genial  winter  climate  any- 
where in  Europe  is  a delusion;  even  Sicily 
and  Algeria  were  this  year  inclement.  This 
year  was  exceptionally  bad,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  The  traveller  must  seek 
the  Western  world  for  a comfortable  winter 
— southern  California,  Mexico,  or  Florida. 
One  would  like  to  know  how  Italy  got  the 
reputation  of  being  an  agreeable  winter  resi- 
dence: who  started  the  idea?  The  reader 
sees  the  perplexity.  If  the  climate  is  cold, 
why  is  veracity  wanting  ? And  if  veracity  is 
generally  wanting  in  Italy  about  its  climate, 
why  should  not  the  country  be  warm  and 
physically  agreeable?  The  dilemma  is  com- 
plete. 

These  are  only  illustrations  indicating  a 
line  of  inquiry  into  a vast  subject.  We  are 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  Americans  are 
generally  a truthful  people.  Is  it  owing  to 
our  climate  ? That  has  great  extremes.  The 
mean  is  fair,  and  produces  national  veracity. 
Whence  comes,  then,  the  habit  of  playful  ex- 

Seration,  usually  harmless,  and  perfectly 
erstood  as  humorous?  Is  it  the  result  of 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  of 
heat  ? Observation  ought  to  tell  us  whether 
we  are  more  truthful  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  and  whether  the  national  habit 
of  using  ice-water  for  a beverage  is  an  at- 
tempt to  counteract  the  veracity-destroying 
power  of  a high  temperature.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  unbend  in  summer;  moral  re- 
forms relax;  the  city  churches  are  closed; 
society  falls  into  a flirtatious  way,  and  only 
rounds  up  into  seriousness  of  intention  with 
the  advent  of  the  bracing  autumn.  Apparent- 
ly it  is  the  first  frost  that  tones  us  up  into 
veracity.  It  is  a humiliating  dependence. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A SAD  SIGHT. 

His  hat  doth  bear  a mourning  band ; 

His  form  is  bent  with  woe; 

A jet-black  glove  is  on  his  hand; 

His  step  is  solemn,  slow; 

Great  tears  are  falling  in  his  track 
For  George  the  Third  and  North ; 

For  he's  an  Anglomaniac; 

To-day’s  July  the  Fourth. 

Henry  Herbert  Harknf.ss. 

A BREAK  SOMEWHERE. 

“Poor  Blank !”  said  a well-known  litterateur , 
in  speaking  of  certain  recent  efforts  of  a fa- 
mous poet.  “ I’m  afraid  his  lute  is  broken.” 

“ It’s  worse  than  that,”  returned  his  vis  a-vis. 
“It  goes  further  back  than  that.  I have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  Pegasus  was  badly 
broken  at  the  start.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


LA BOTJCHERE1  S VERACITY. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchkre,  the  Radical  lead- 
er in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  although 
in  turn  a diplomat,  a journalist,  and  a politi- 
cian, has,  notwithstanding  the  blighting  in- 
fluences of  these  professions,  retained  a char- 
acteristically Anglo-Saxon  predilection  for  the 
truth — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  has  felt 
himself  impelled  to  select  it  as  the  name  of 
his  weekly  newspaper  of  London  club  gossip. 
An  illustration  of  his  conscientious  veracity 
will  be  found  in  the  following  incident : Hav- 
ing been  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy 
at  Constantinople,  he  received  instructions 
from  Lord  Hammond,  the  permanent  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  his  new  post.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  meet  w ith  the  views  of  Mr.  La- 
bouchere,  and  ten  days  later  Lord  Hammond 
w as  disagreeably  surprised  to  catch  sight  of 
him  coolly  strolling  dow'n  Piccadilly  toward 
the  park.  The  w rath  of  the  imperious  Under- 
secretary was  boundless,  and  a few  hours  af- 
terward Mr.  Labouchere,  w hile  at  dinner  at 
theSt.  James’s  Club, received  from  the  Foreign 
Office  an  angry-looking  letter,  bearing  Lord 
Hammond’s  familiar  signature  in  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  envelope.  Labouchere  gazed  at 
it  for  a moment,  and  then  placed  it  unopened 
in  his  breast  pocket.  Two  miuutes  afterward 
a sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  him,  and 
he  ostentatiously  transferred  the  missive  from 
the  breast  pocket  to  his  coat-tail  pocket.  On 
the  following  morning  he  left  London.  But 
instead  of  travelling  to  Constantinople  direct, 
he  made  his  wTay  to  Baden-Baden,  where  he 
remained  a fortnight.  One  evening,  after  hav- 
ing exhausted  almost  all  his  spare  cash  at  the 
gaming  tablos,  he  was  strolling  through  the 
gardens,  when  he  suddenly  bethought  himself 
of  Lord  Hammond’s  letter.  On  opening  it  he 
found  that  it  contained,  as  he  had  expected,  a 
furious  scolding  for  having  dared  to  remain 
in  London  in  defiance  of  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received  to  join  his  post  with  all  speed, 
and  peremptory  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Bos- 
porus without  further  delay.  “There,”  re- 
marked Labouchere  to  the  friend  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  England — “there,  you 
see  the  advantage  of  my  having  transferred 
old  Hanitnond’s  letter  from  my  breast  pocket 
to  my  coat-tail  pocket.  For  I can  now-,  with- 
out any  departure  from  the  truth,  date  my 
note  acknowledging  its  receipt  from  Baden, 
and  commence  it  as  follows:  ‘ My  lord,  your 
letter  of  the  ‘20th  ult.  has  followed  me  on  here.’  ” 

ENCOURAGING. 

I'd  penned  the  finest  effort  of  my  life — 

A poem  ’twas,  about  the  vasty  deep. 

I took  it  then  and  read  it  to  my  wife, 

And  when  I’d  done,  behold,  she  was  asleep ! 

A MINER’S  POLITENESS. 

“Mr.  Webster  didn’t  know  it  all,”  re- 
marked a Florida  “ cracker  ” when  reproached 


by  his  educated  daughter  for  saying  “ wrack  ” 
when  he  meant  “ wreck.”  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  eminent  lexicographer  had  no  idea 
of  a hundred  and  one  meanings  which  are  at- 
tached to  words  by  people  who  scorn  the  au- 
thority of  colleges  and  purists. 

“ Politeness,”  said  old  Jack  Hcverin,  an  aged 
store- keeper  in  a small  Pennsylvania  town, 

“ always  pays,  no  matter  where  you  be.  It 
don’t  do  to  be  polite  off  and  on,  so  to  speak, 
but  you  must  have  it  with  you  at  all  times.” 

The  small  crow’d  of  loungers  he  was  enter- 
taining nodded  assent,  and  Jack  continued: 

“ When  I was  in  California  in  ’52,  there  w as  a 
young  man  in  our  camp  who  was  so  polite  that 
it  passed  into  a byword.  No  oue  ever  saw-  him 
lose  his  temper,  and  his  face  alw’ays  w’ore  a 
smile,  rain  or  shine.  He  had  a placer  claim 
that  didn’t  pan  out  as  well  as  it  might  have 
done,  but  he  worked  away  cheerfully,  and  by 
dint  of  saving  w hat  he  made,  and  sticking  at 
it  like  a good  fellow’,  young  Champney  man- 
aged to  roll  up  quite  a respectable  pile. 

“ Well,  one  day,  when  the  young  fellow  was 
cleaning  up  the  week’s  dirt,  a big  ruffianly 
ebap  appeared  on  the  bank,  with  a cocked  re- 
volver as  long  as  your  arm,  aud  levelling  it  at 
Champney’s  head,  said, 

“‘Git!’ 

“‘Joke?’  said  Champney,  with  an  inquiring 
smile. 

“ ‘ No,’  said  the  man,  gruffly.  ‘ Git !’ 

“ ‘ Can  I take  my  tools  ?’ 

“‘No.  Git!’ 

“‘All  right,’  said  Champney,  just  as  polite 
as  ever ; and  climbing  up  on  the  bank,  ho  went 
oft',  whistling  cheerfully,  and  never  once  looked 
back  until  be  entered  a clump  of  trees  a hun- 
dred yards  away. 

“ All  the  time,  mind  you,  he  knew  that  the 
rascal  w as  going  to  pillage  his  tent,  and  take 
every  grain  of  his  hard-earned  dust,  if  he  could 
find  it  in  the  tent  under  the  hearth-stone.  But 
Champney  never  lost  his  politeness.  He  kept 
right  on,  whistling  softly  to  himself,  and  pret- 
ty soon  he  made  a circuit  of  about  half  a mile, 
until  be  came  unaw  ares  upon  the  robber,  who 
wras  on  his  knees  rummaging  through  a bundle 
of  blankets. 

“ Then  Champney  w hipped  out  his  revolver, 
and  taking  very  careful  aim,  shot  the  robber 
plumb  in  the  back  of  the  bead ,just  an  polite  as 
you  please — which  show’s,  as  I said  before,  that 
it  always  pays.” 

VERY  WEARISOME. 

A well-known  figure  in  Washington  is  that 

of  old  J , who  for  many  years  held  one  of 

the  most  desirable  sinecures  in  the  govern- 
ment list.  Recently  be  resigned,  and  when 
asked  tlie  reason,  he  replied  that  the  hours 
W’ere  too  onerous. 

“Hours  onerous!”  said  his  friend.  “Why,  * 
what  were  they  ?” 

“From  twelve-thirty  to  a quarter  of  one 
every  other  Wednesday,”  he  said. 
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M.  TAYLOR,  of  York, 

tetter  wrUtfttj  bftttr  the --ap- 

l^f/ax^i^CfA  .;*»£':  fin*  6 r*t  tnlifkNPi  of  Tb"  Jp<Jr&af 

^owc  ft?w  imnths  n^K  A& - 
MStii**#:  &'il)aX<Hiiliir  *Ct$W#*  0 1 YVadt*fV  fua- 
. crnl  to  im#  is  .fcnu^iv  to*  otHfrf  be- 
fore >p^.-^rG«l  =I?V'  V >lt,h  Dtf; 

& %h^&  ".  heir.  in  tutf  o wh 
f‘>n  ,the  touto’*  of  h*  lYrftes, 

^ 1 viiNi^l  Abb*  to  arid 

M^ter  plari**  )t>  f&at  i^^iVir«>rl^»o»3,  imv>rj*li- 

, wttU  m*  ScotL  I 

v*af-  :%*.i  •.♦mj-awRfl  .for  the  <.Lf?  b.v  toy  friend, 
the:  liter.  ff  q$it  StcvMiWm*  tb*  tinit^l  Pr^by- 
tobOx  lixtXii^T  of  todh&tfty 

With  the  !•'•:.>  i rT  V ;>?)♦]  ;>. i.  tj.'i.tlriUO^'i-*  V.Uh  *Ut- 

reo t fwhfc*  Humoftscly $o  my  enjoy* 

nt^ui.  We  iXtifyi:  from  tUehofaford  e*>  -I>'rjV 
Vorgli  A?o<y.  *'•'»..•••-  •,.’•■.•  ».  lO-  hv.ORvW  i»y 
the  4art$g&»i •aW'.^lfeii 
o a cense  to  the  -Af ; the  of 

w?K\ro  &u*  W$Xi&v  id  V#r  i aHy  m4fvt  hfefc- 
&<$?*?*  for  >>  short l f?.fiio i ijp/ otfiof  tf*  • 1 to 

iho  v;h*i  ft<f  w ho  ho  ■•Tit h Itimv  i*tjat  £#& 

the.  of  whet*  aiioiio* 

t.Urt  tmuuty  of  f»£ ijfroia  ttof- ■par- 
•-  k*m luy  <.|H>L  Afr.-v  $to**T**ta<  tool  o*t  that  ou 
*i%  of  m fbner&L  $\ t W'a litrf  U o \ix\ 

cyrrl'jffi  Uefrig  hi  t\ of ifpfc&M o w r the  kon**# 

*dc-:phr.<3  point  or  f/)H>  o*ro  M’witt  Thtf'y.- 

hiid  »o  ter  5^ 

whi?n  kv  ^ Miat  f^jrit  lim 

v vrj  ioteO  Of  iio  hit  tlivyr  halted  4»g^in  f dAlfi 

t i-t hef;  TiOi  t'cs'4;.  »m' ; ■ 

*?ort  ^|o)kov  of  ■ i^  hcT.%'  ;•  ,h.y;  • . 

T«;i^  ^v>TT  ff^^ufr  -^Wi;-e  tfe.  fif -:c^vT  ,r 
ii?  I jJKaVO ' T^t :-; 

i»lui?-  •:  m&n7  i 

Nrfi»  • 

r>»  r 'W  ari c^rri  rtttd  5iLT ' vJirr&y uj vatftd " iio ' 

M*}  ii^  hy  Mr.  ^CYT^nsoiif # 

Irf^TihArt, . it#  >j#M  rtf  ? that 

fxy  4OJ00  t ioiw’tr ; 'e^1:  $ 

)itaod-^trI|  da  '^V:;£atOiUiu-\>i>ii 

at  IftvuieiYiiJv':  Rat  |rtr  ikfip9~ 
kwii  a auxft  of  tht* 

tolii  \tf  ToylQT  mi$il  .3*<fV4?!  &n 

cpii d^«etO;tho  *:*}m X^iGii^ f y 

ifKit 

• >',*  v ■•(>/'  -*•  : 

t-M  U(.  \^l*xUi^o\  tfx  tw*  ; 

.#**&■  ^r*-0t!t‘  *4*fii& 

•©auto  •.?•«  '■■ifrsi&tk  ertif  j|T 

-lv^  Y iii'A  : vtiui  Urtittiei^;  ,h  , . 


atihite  «)i4#riju  ;w  x»  Itii^lr  Imyo  ulrvody 
*o  louny  fbft  lttii- 

ie? . ^j>'>tkYJi3t  ;-a'uO.  whixlx  ia  aaw* 

rc^nn)od  03  haotVmrrm^  (hdiipi4r  form.  Coii^ 
oer^Vi^  tho  brtAjfc and  cotigiii^ntfmm 
,t«ev ivwtr  ,fj^^y«5J^-l*!ii.i^:i'^A>  that  he  uiu'o- 

iu>}uyi  wheth#- 1 ‘w  t t&f&  !>o  aoj  li yib §;  critic 
fttttefi  i hy  ftbfrd  ih.  ivftafiuis  to 

tl?o  if  a(so  th>>  {WhKU'^I  #.‘U«jv 

tvf?  of  ^liMhKsjfrU'piy  .;,;^b>V'it ; tkm\ir  & year 
ba#j  berti  ioltif-?*!  to  |Vt,«ya|djNs  of  'Eit^jrafiii .n 
It  iij  Tl rc vx\&*?0/ 1*3  K*  :vhlc  to  i\ifU*  ih$ 

fii^i  thAf  <sm?h  ■b'ef\£i&l\M 
uiW  hi  UiseiJ  t • jf&jp;  }i»uu --f  h^  haiuo 

U AiOk^U^li  10 

tdd  to  tiio  March  t$i£  Wyirn m&i$'  $& 

v$f<c  ao  ortitjfc  tJpoo (.:'fcW^- j^'uroii/^  so  irouark- 
ulilte'  tu  tvue  thrit  it  *3&ft*yeii  a nnich  wider  car- 
tfitf Af3*m  is  this ai.dt)  M thy  Af^ 

hiitfijft1 ya't  aU  to  liud  jk  tho  pccioiii^al 

Vii  wh^;Il  if)  vf^HS  M!i^i,:>lh  ;-i-.»tt^if. 

Mi$  that  -.it  i»iui|trt^'hlo.-foT  miy  to>  of  ordinary 
x#fa4  ihva  fd^ry  wiffioof.  aifmir- 
idg  M UtHu Ji  dtijft,  iiulo pro deo  o*#  ii) h1  ^rso rot- 
urj«e4  of  tiiid'  atidl  stye f}ig^n jfe.|l  Sboioh^ 

wsauy  ^l  miaottlnfi  ihat  Spoti  -wm  u 

i>(  Mxdo^fjL^  wfe  ri^ixf 

vr-Atid  'A.  Ji;..;.f  MiimiUy  of  iuvcotioii.  Mr. 

Ifeamgaii  iitMw&iX*  to  deny  that  Srii:  Waltiec^ 
yt  itst  uf  fbfc  bight^t  btd^rr  »ti,d  to 
ihy^pyU')?  of  his  t^Ugirnnj!  oTtfvoH 
J f yr&*  l\  tH  j # tVOf ittl^  U'  f ho 

triply  ^,1"'  'Mft*..  'ilivaiif M jo 

ria*w  Amd<i^  s^mt  o(  th^  v>ordv  ty^va 
ihorou^h  riul^Moc.  5)e  Im-Io‘V/  V(  i;i  Sii^i  vw 
T^t  brc  tliOtt  iu  i<nl t utv.  Ty  him  ) iterators  'yris&. 
ii^biy  4 oS oaor^  j^.gtre^" 

:joU\  {T'srhai^  th?Uj  orditoar  uour.  i ifet  m tu> 
,wy  iVtiKhkat  iu  ;ki.n»h  . . - * f>o  his  <v^vr  - 
18^  W^.mor*¥.  ^isjhiti«mi  rvflbfmdiU^  aiiifo- 

tiy  tiiiiiji  of  l^tmlorhig  itoin^r^U  ' nor  Jr.: . W<& 
him  a/i  i<»‘iis  of  .ar^ioonvMa 
tbfxlfe  fo  i ifi  tira tw ra'  ^ h iXo^DS  of 
ropid  >v  it-^nri  ch  UH-or.  ^yd  xti  .'oh#'  •'$ I #,o  tvi  r/atk*- 
v-o  n|p  .ku-fti  OJ  • l«:-  - Of  '-  . •, t^;  vtv 

1 hovy^Tf^i  thyutviXfg  lijr&  t*  i W^riii^i 

V:;<  - ' / ••*  '/V  ’ - / ’ L -.,,  . . ■ : ; • : ' 

y^UiUif4ji  UM«'  wVlmost  ut dnriHg*'  t ije 
• | (A  if  i 1 : : ri u«o)y  j»n i > t r s i fe ieh  £§l  jo^ . 

'Mr.  llrtont^u  hUi w)f  0fm  f'n  rei: oiki ; 

j Mf  arh.s*k*fi.  lie  loy  ♦ !.#?  fnu, 

: JaWf  as  . «j3ifim.ihoy#jd  of  »n  jttb* 

^urt^HsAit  tUf; ^ ni^hf^  1 . , Jik  sj-rjiito 

/i&tit  th'^\i(imy»^  itfo'Min#  *Idi|  lintf?  W l> fc  & &ir 
uiiai.'ihtfl  er^ic^  w of  living  a poot,  iudohted 
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man  where  he  was  once  the  wealthy,  the  hon- 
ored. He  is  grateful  to  Providence  because 
his  children  are  not  without  a provision.  He 
eveu  thinks  about  his  dogs,  but  in  a purely 
self-regarding  fashion ”[!].  “Curiously  enough, 
his  embarrassments  did  not  interfere  much — 
scarcely  at  all — with  Scott’s  somewhat  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living.”  “ He  saw  nothing  high 
or  sacred  in  the  vocation  of  an  author.  The 
measure  of  his  works  was  the  price  paid  for 
them.”  “There  is  something  pitiful  in  the 
idea  of  an  author  manufacturing  books  with 
no  more  enthusiasm  than  a bricklayer  exhib- 
its in  doing  his  daily  work  for  a day’s  pay.” 
“He  was  in  no  sense  an  idealist.  His  ambi- 
tions were  worldly,  and  even  his  religion  was 
devoid  of  spirituality.  While  professing  him- 
self a Christian,  he  could  say  nothing  better 
in  defence  of  Christianity  than  that  it  im- 
proved society  by  abolishing  slavery  and  po- 
lygamy ”[!].  “ By  writing  merely  with  a mer- 

cenary object,  he,  to  some  extent,  degraded  lit- 
erature, and  threw  a shadow  on  his  own  repu- 
tation.” “His  work  is  unequal;  some  of  it 
excellent,  some  of  it  wretchedly  poor . . . . 1 The 
Journal’  shows  him  as  he  was,  with  all  his 
solid  virtues  and  paltry  weaknesses. . . . His 
code  was  a narrow  one;  his  prejudices  were 
intense,  and  modern  progress  seemed  to  him 
an  absurdity.  The  school  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  in  English  literature  has  by  this 
time  passed  away.  If  historical  novels  are  to 
be  written  in  the  future  they  will  not  be  mod- 
elled on  ‘ Waverley’  or  on  * Ivanhoe’  ” ! 

Thus  Mr.  Hannigan ! Let  us  read  now  what 
the  author  of  “ Esmond”  and  “ The  Virginians” 
thought  of  the  author  of  “Ivanhoe ’’and  “Wa- 
verley.” “I  do  not  think,”  said  Mr.  Thack- 
eray to  a popular  novelist  once — he  is  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Herman  Mcrivale — “I  do  not  think 
that  it  becomes  either  you  or  me  to  speak  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as  if  we  were  his  equals. 
Such  men  as  you  or  I should  take  off  our  hats 
at  the  very  mention  of  his  name!” 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hannigan,  as  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Burdette  said  once  of  William  Penn,  “was 
bom  with  his  hat  on” ! 


On  the  14th  of  November,  1889,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bisland,  at  a few  hours’  notice,  started 
from  the  city  of  New  York  upon  what  she 
truly  calls  A Flying  Tinp  Around,  the  World* 
Seventy-six  days  later  she  landed  in  the  same 
city  upon  the  return  voyage,  having  beaten 
the  hero  of  Jules  Verne’s  famous  romance 
by  more  than  half  a week.  It  was  a very 
brave  and  a very  remarkable  undertaking 
for  a young  and  by  no  means  an  uncomely 
woman,  absolutely  unattended  as  she  was  by 
man  or  maid;  and  for  its  successful  accom- 
plishment she  deserves  no  little  praise.  What 
she  saw,  and  how  rapidly  she  saw  it  and  un- 
derstood it,  she  has  set  down  for  the  amuse- 

* A Flying  Trip  Around  the  World.  By  Elizabeth 
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ment  of  those  who  could  hardly  put  the  same- 
girdle  roundabout  the  earth  in  forty  months,, 
and  very  entertaining  reading  it  will  prove  to 
be,  containing  as  it  does  a series  of  flash-light 
pictures  of  peoples  and  places,  from  Bteamcrs’ 
decks,  from  railway  carriages,  from  ’rickshaws,, 
and  from  hansom-cabs ; and  all  amateur  pho- 
tographers know  what  excellent  work  can  be 
done  in  that  way  by  the  quick-eyed,  ready- 
handed,  wise-headed  owner  of  a literary  pock- 
et-camera, who  can  develop,  and  print,  and 
mount,  and  glaze  artistically,  as  well  as  press 
the  button. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this, 
unusual  journey,  as  Miss  Bisland  points  out, 
is  the  fact  that  although  she  was  doing  a some- 
what conspicuous  and  eccentric  thing,  she  nev- 
er met  with  other  than  the  most  unfailing  and 
thoughtful  courtesy  and  consideration.  The 
army  of  martyrs  to  curiosity  certainly  afflict- 
ed her  sorely  in  the  courso  of  her  two  days 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  sending  their  cards  to 
her  in  her  hotel  with  urgent  messages,  and  con- 
fessing on  admission,  with  placid  impudence, 
that  their  sole  excuse  for  intrusion  was  their 
desire  to  look  upon  her,  or,  as  she  expresses  it, 
“to  gape”;  but  she  adds:  “If  I had  been  a 
princess  with  a suite  of  half  a hundred  people- 
I could  have  felt  no  safer  or  happier.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  speaks  very  highly  for  the  civ- 
ilization existing  in  all  travelled  parts  of  the- 
globe,  when  a woman’s  strongest  protection 
is  the  fact  that  she  is  unprotected.” 


There  is  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  one 
delightful  spot  which  Miss  Bisland  missed ; to 
wit,  Puget-Maure,  situated  in  a land  called 
Provence,  a land  all  light  and  beautiful  reali- 
ty, where,  among  cloudless  horizons,  luminous 
nights  unhaunted  by  visions,  M.  Paul  Arfcue. 
broad  awake,  has  been  having  lately  the  most 
marvellous  of  dreams  about  The  Golden  Goat.* 
Puget-Maure,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  one  of  the- 
travelled  parts  of  the  globe ; it  was  not  at  all 
in  Miss  Bisland’s  way ; it  is  not  to  be  found  in- 
any  of  the  gazetteers,  and  perhaps  it  exists 
only  in  those  wide-aw  ake  visions  which  poet- 
ic dreamers  see.  It  is  a sort  of  inland  St.  Mi- 
chel, transported  from  the  coast  of  the  British 
Channel  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nice,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  visible  from  the  sea  on 
a clear  day,  and,  occasionally  it  is  said,  that 
one  can  get  a glimpse  of  it  from  Monte  Carlo. 

It  is  a hamlet  perched  upon  a lofty  rock,  to 
which  there  is  no  road  but  a ravine,  the  bed 
of  a torrent,  fordable  when  it  is  dry.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  are  a race  with  gypsy 
faces,  w ho,  as  a rule,  marry  only  among  them- 
selves, and  who  mingle  but  little  with  the 
wrorld  below  them ; the  men  poach,  the  women 
practise  witchcraft,  and  on  market-days  sell 
cheese  and  mountain  plants,  sometimes,  in  the 

3 The  Golden  Goat.  (La  Ch^vre  d'Or.)  By  Paul 
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lowland  towns  at  their  feet.  “The  Golden 
Goat”  is  seen  only  at  night,  and  feeding  upon 
the  moss  of  the  hills ; it  runs  so  fast  that  no- 
body but  M.  Arfene  has  ever  been  able  to  catch 
it — and  whether  he  caught  it  or  dreamed  he 
caught,  it  is  not  very  clear.  He  caught  some- 
body else,  however,  better  than  a Golden  Goat, 
and  he  found  a treasure  in  Puget-Maure  richer 
than  that  which  the  Goat  was  believed  to 
guard. 

M.  Panl  Arfene  is  a Provencal  poet,  play- 
wright, novelist,  and  journalist.  He  is  an  iu- 
timate  of  Daudet’s,  with  whom  he  collaborated 
once  in  the  writing  of  a small  volume  of  paro- 
dies. He  is  what  Mr.  Frederick  Barnard  would 
call  “of  about  the  usual  age,”  having  been 
boru  in  1843 ; and  although  he  is  as  yet  hardly 
known  in  this  country,  his  work  is  much  ad- 
mired in  his  own  land  aud  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. He  terms  “The  Golden  Goat”  a “lit- 
tle fantasy.”  It  is  a very  tender,  refined,  aud 
agreeable  little  fantasy  ; it  has  been  very  pret- 
tily illustrated ; and  Miss  Mary  J.  Salford  has 
done  full  justice  to  fantasy  and  style  in  her 
translation.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  taken 
very  seriously,  but  not  many  dreams  are  made 
of  such  pleasing  stuff. 


Mr.  Muxkittrick  is  a young  American 
writer  of  an  unusually  serious  turn  of  mind. 
To  him,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  so  far  in  liis 
prose  aud  his  verse,  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
In  the  columns  of  Puck  and  of  kindred  journals 
he  has,  despite  his  youth,  already  done  much 
to  depict  the  solemu,  unromantic  fcide  of  hu- 
manity, aud  that  he  should  now  turn  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men  to  commune  alone  with 
Nature  in  her  severest  forms  can  be  a matter 
of  little  surprise  to  those. who  have  followed 
him  in  his  philosophical  course.  Iu  his  latest 
published  work,  entitled  simply  Farming*  he 
explains  that  he  has  always  had  a wild  am- 
bition to  be  a farmer,  and  to  be  transported 
far  from  the  hurly-burly  of  metropolitan  exist- 
ence. Of  farming  itself  he  confesses  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  what  he  had  heard  from 
those  frivolous  persons  who  delight  in  ridicul- 
ing its  independence,  and  who  persist  in  look- 
ing at  it  from  a serious  staud-point  merely  to 
prove  it  a comic  occupation.  He  realized  that 
Horace  and  Washington  had  tilled  the  soil, 
aud  be  felt  that  it  would  be  nobler  to  farm 
with  them  than  to  pass  his  life  in  the  society  of 
well-meaning  book-keepers  and  book-makers 
who,  in  their  ignorance,  laugh  at  agriculture 
or-horticulture  as  an  idyllic  profession.  Mr. 
Munkittrick’s  experiences  at  “ Dove’s  Nest,” 
near  Cranberry  Corners,  iu  a State  the  identity 
of  which  he  is  careful  to  conceal,  while  they 
suggest  the  Summer  Mr.  Warner  spent  in  a 
Garden  rather  than  the  Week  Mr.  Thoreaii 
passed  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers, 
are  filled,  nevertheless,  with  deep  thought,  to 


which  he  gives  piquant  and  happy  expression. 
He  agrees  with  Emerson  that  “ dilettauteism 
in  nature  is  barren  and  unworthy  he  studies 
the  beasts  of  his  fields  and  the  insects  that 
molest  them,  aud  him,  with  a keen  anatomical, 
zoological,  and  entomological  instinct,  and  he 
has  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  succeeded  iu 
revealing  the  true  nature  and  disposition  of 
the  familiar  Doryphora  decemlincata — faithfully 
depicted  upon  the  cover  of  his  book — when  he 
says  that  in  spite  of  its  vulgar  name — “po- 
tato bug” — it  is  fond  of  everything  that  is 
green,  except  green  paint. 

Mr.  Muukittrick’s  “Farming”  is  delightfully 
and  profusely  illustrated  Mr.  A.  B.  Frost.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  didactic,  and  it  is  writ- 
ten for  those  inhabitants  of  cities  who  know 
nature  only  as  they  see  it  depicted  on  their  own 
walls  iu  landscapes  of  oil  aud  water-colors,  not 
for  those  who  have,  as  he  himself  says,  an  acre 
of  Corots  at  their  own  back  doors,  whoso  hired 
men,  working  iu  the  potato  patch  against  the 
gathering  shadows  of  the  after-glow,  make 
their  own  Millets,  and  who  have  a Rosa  Bou- 
lieur  every  time  that  Uncle  Duncan  captures 
the  horses  iu  Sutherland’s  meadow. 


Ax  English  writer,  probably  young,  and  also 
of  a serious  turn  of  mind,  who  elects  to  hide 
his  own  identity  under  the  pen  name  of  “Clo 
Graves,”  has  just  giveu  to  the  world  a novel 
called  A Field  of  Tares*  It  tells  the  tragio 
story  of  a beautiful  adventuress,  who  hopes, 
aud  attempts,  to  obliterate  a criminal  past  by 
marriage  with  a good  mau,  aud  by  the  leadiug 
thereafter  of  a pure  life.  Her  sin,  of  course, 
duds  her  out  after  many  happy  years  of  hon- 
orable, tranquil  existence;  to  escape  from  it 
she  sins  again  and  more  deeply.  The  ruiu  aud 
misery  she  would  avert  from  herself  fall  upon 
those  she  loves,  and  Mr.  Graves  leaves  her,  as 
he  expresses  it,  “combating  to  the  last  with 
Death,  as  she  had  combated  with  Circum- 
stances and  with  Destiny.” 

Notwithstanding  the  sombreness  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  tale,  it  is  a strong  aud  attrac- 
tive one.  It  has  a sensational  but  a cleverly 
constructed  plot;  the  situations  are  effective, 
novel,  and  dramatic;  aud,  above  all,  it  is  free 
from  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  The  time  is  the 
present,  aud  the  scenes  are  laid  chielly  in 
England.  The  crippled  young  Squire  is  well 
drawn,  and  an  interesting  character,  as  is 
Pleasant  Weather,  his  gypsy  nurse;  the  only 
commonplace  persons  iu  the  book  are  the  her- 
oine, who  is  borrowed  from  Miss  Mulock,  and 
the  villain,  who  is  appropriated  from  Miss 
Braddon.  The  story  is  told  in  part  iu  the 
third  person,  in  the  ordinary  naq-ative  form, 
and  in  the  shape  of  newspaper  extracts,  aud 
in  part  in  the  first  person,  by  a man  who  has 
but  little  to  do  with  the  tragedy  and  who 
keeps  a private  journal.  This  is  sometimes 
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confusing,  and  is  always  suggestive  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  whose  mautle  Mr.  Clo  Graves  has  evi- 
dently taken  as  a pattern  for  his  own  cloak. 


The  first  impression  made  upon  the  uuro- 
mantic  reader  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock's 
Unhappy  Loves  of  Men  of  Genius*  is  one  of  mild 
surprise,  not  that  the  men  of  genius  in  ques- 
tion should  have  lived  and  loved  and  lost,  but 
that  the  women  whom  they  loved  should  ever 
have  cared  to  have  had  love  affairs  with  them. 
As  they  are  here  exhibited  in  their  love-mak- 
ing and  in  their  love-letters,  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  amiable  or  peculiarly  lov- 
able. Gibbon’s  epistles  to  Madame  Necker, 
his  first  love,  are,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  shows,  in- 
dicative of  anything  but  ardent  passion ; even 
his  madrigals  and  sonnets  to  the  same  lady  are 
artificial  and  cold;  and  tradition  cruelly  af- 
firms that  when  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  make 
his  unsuccessful  offer  of  marriage  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,  his  last  love,  he  was  so  fat 
and  so  infirm  that  his  servants  had  to  be  called 
from  an  adjoining  room  to  get  him  on  his  feet 
agaiu.  Cavour,  madly  in  love  with  his  un- 
known, grew  tired  of  his  frantic  epistolary  in- 
tercourse with  her  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
and  in  the  course  of  a year  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten  her  altogether.  Edward  Irving  was 
no  doubt  a handsome  man  in  many  respects, 
but  Mr.  Hitchcock  must  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  tie  obliquity  of  his  vision  did  not  mate- 
rially detract  from  his  looks,  for  most  of  his 
contemporaries  insinuate  the  contrary,  and 
many  of  them  positively  assert  it. 

Johnson,  in  his  turn,  was  repulsive,  uncouth, 
and  forbidding;  he  ate  ravenously,  and  in  his 
food  he  preferred  quantity  always  to  quality. 
Boswell  himself  bears  frequent  testimony  to 
his  rudeness,  his  slovenliness,  and  to  his  ill 
manners  on  most  occasions;  and  Lord  Ches- 
terfield described  him  once  as  “a  respectable 
Hottentot.”  Mozart,  according  to  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, was  small  of.stature  and  insignificant  in 
figure;  his  eyes  were  well  formed  and  of  a 
good  size,  but,  as  a rule,  they  looked  languid, 
and  his  gaze  was  restless  and  absent.  Even 
the  superlatively  beautiful  Goethe  became  an 
object  of  contemptuous  pity  to  Charlotte  von 
Stein  ; and  she  spoke  of  him  more  than  once  as 
“poor  Goethe,” as  “horribly  fat,”  and  as  hav- 
ing “indeed  gone  back  to  the  earth  from  whence 
lie  was  taken.”  This,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  not  until  Frau  Von  Stein’s  old  lover 
had  transferred  his  affec  tions  to  somebody  else. 

Despite  all  of  this  unfortunate  and  too  fre- 
quent obesity,  despite  all  of  this  almost  uni- 
versal indifference  and  forgetfulness,all  of  this 
gluttony,  all  of  this  restless  and  absent  glan- 
cing of  languid  eyes,  even  despite  this  nnro- 
mantic  and  unattractive  squint,  most  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock’s  men  of  genius  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing themselves  irresistible  to  the  women  of 
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their  acquaintance  who  did  not  happen  to  be 
their  own  wives,  and  particularly  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  the  wives  of  other  men.  That 
their  loves  should  have  been  unhappy  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  and  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
plored ; and  how  and  why  they  were  unhappy 
it  is  very  easy  to  see.  Men  of  genius  very 
often  make  good  husbands,  and  because  a man 
knows  more  than  other  men,  it  does  not  of 
necessity  follow  that  he  must  behave  worse 
than  other  men  in  his  domestic  relations.  Mr. 
Hitchcock  touches  only  incidentally  upon  the 
subjects  of  his  sketches  as  married  men,  and, 
whether  he  so  intended  it  or  not,  the  moral  of 
his  story  teaches  that  the  reason  why  his  men 
of  genius  were  unhappy  in  their  loves  as  he 
records  them,  is  that  they  did  not  love  wisely 
or  honestly,  but  that  they  loved,  as  a rule,  too 
much,  aud  too  many,  and  too  often,  and  too 
far  away  from  home. 

Goethe  must  have  been  the  most  wretched 
of  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  galaxy,  because  he  was  the 
most  universal  and  the  most  scattering  of 
lovers ; lie  had  sweethearts  in  almost  every 
town  he  entered,  and  a page  and  a half  of 
this  volume  is  devoted  to  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  objects  of  bis  adora- 
tion, from  Wert  her  8 Charlotte,  who  went  ou 
cutting  bread  and  butter,  to  the  aristocratic 
and  fascinating  Charlotte  to  whom  his  famous 
letters  were  addressed,  and  who  finally  ended 
by  cuttiug  Goethe. 

Not  the  least  entertaining  of  the  many  in- 
teresting chapters  in  this  hook  is  that  one 
which  is  devoted  to  “Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Thrale” ; but  even  those  readers  of  the  present 
day  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  life  aud 
character  of  the  great  lexicographer  will  be  not 
a little  surprised  to  find  him  figuring  as  the 
hero  of  an  unhappy  affair  of  the  heart.  He 
was  thirty-two  years  the  senipr  of  Mrs.  Thrale. 
He  was  seven ty-two  years  of  age  when  Mr. 
Thrale  died,  and  he  was  seventy-five  years 
old  when  she  married  Piozzi.  He  certainly 
objected  to  her  alliance  with  the  Italian,  and 
he  certainly  died  within  five  months  of  the 
event — but  not  for  love ! 

No  such  shadow  of  doubt,  however,  can  be 
cast  upon  the  flirtatious  of  the  rest  of  these  in- 
tellectual worthies.  Goethe  was  assuredly  a 
comprehensive  and  catholic  lover ; Gibbon  un- 
doubtedly thought  himself  in  love  with  Mad- 
emoiselle Curchod;  Mozart  unquestionably 
made  love  to  Aloysia  von  Weber  before  lie 
married  her  sister;  Cavour  certaiuly  was  des- 
perate in  bis  adoration  of  the  Unknown — while 
it  lasted;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact 
that  Edward  Irving  and  Jane  Welsh — though 
not  Mrs.  Carlyle — had  a tenderness  for  each 
other. 

The  book  is  full  of  gossipy  matter,  most  of 
which  lias  been  already  published,  although 
never  in  such  compact  shape.  It  will  be  new 
and  entertaining,  for  all  that,  to  many  readers, 
and  even  those  who  have  read  it  all  before 
will  be  glad  to  read  it  agaiu. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


BY  Q.  M.  GRANT. 


I RECENTLY  made  the  circuit  of  the 
self-governing  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Beginning  with  those  in  Africa, 
where  still,  as  of  old,  something  new  is 
always  being  found,  I went  on  to  Tasma- 
nia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Australias, 
and  from  there  by  Hong-Kong — the  new 
Liverpool  of  the  East — to  Vancouver,  and 
across  Canada  to  Atlantic  tide -water. 
Each  colony  and  group  of  colonies  visit- 
ed had  about  it  something  noteworthy, 
but  none  presented  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest in  small  compass  as  New  Zealand. 
It  has  the  raw  material  out  of  which  can 
be  made  something  fairer  and  better  than 
the  mother  country.  Business  enterprises 
are  not  laid  out  on  the  continental  lines 
already  traceable  in  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne. The  two  islands  are  scarcely  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
they  have  an  existence  of  their  own. 
They  stand  on  their  own  feet,  or  44  hang 
by  their  own  head.”  They  are  no  part  of 
Australia,  geographically  or  geologically, 
in  their  fauna  or  flora.  They  have  no 
immediate  intention  of  becoming  one  po- 
litically with  their  big  neighbor,  but  hope 
to  occupy  as  important  a relation  to  it  as 
Britain  did  and  does  to  Europe,  and  they 
are  satisfied  that  their  connection  with  the 
Empire  gives  them  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  free  development. 

Through  what  perversity  was  this  land 
of  mountain  and  flood,  of  forest  and 
fiords,  of  glittering  glaciers  and  bright 
sunshine,  of  geysers  and  pools  of  exqui- 
sitely tinted  water  fit  for  naiads  to  bathe 
in,  called  after  foggy,  swampy  Zealand? 
Probably  only  the  perversity  of  igno- 
rance. Though  Abel  Janssen  Tasman 
discovered  it  in  1642,  he  did  not  land,  the 
wild  natives  frightening  him  off  from 
their  shores.  But  the  Dutch  cartogra- 


phers saw  that  it  adjoined  New  Holland. 
The  thousand  miles  of  wild  waters  inter- 
vening amounted  to  no  more  under  the 
Southern  Cross  th^n  the  distance  between 
old  Holland  and  old  Zealand.  On  a small 
map  the  distance  is  a trifle,  and  the  incon- 
gruity is  no  greater  than  the  names  of 
Rome,  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  Ithaca — plun- 
dered from  a classical  dictionary — sown 
broadcast  over  northern  New  York. 

Americans  have  little  idea  of  the  act- 
ual and  prospective  importance  of  New 
Zealand.  They  touch  at  Auckland  on 
their  way  to  Sydney,  and,  if  they  can 
spare  two  or  three  weeks,  run  out  to 
where  the  pink  and  white  terraces  were. 
Having  thus  done  full  justice  to  the  coun-x 
try,  they  take  the  next  steamer  for  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Froude  wrote  authoritative- 
ly concerning  it  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing seen  that  much,  and  why  should  an 
American,  who  has  half  a continent  of 
his  own,  be  more  particular  ? New  Zea- 
land is  not  a world  like  the  United  States. 
But  neither  is  it  one  locality,  not  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  great  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  local. 
There  you  find  the  whole  life  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  capital  of  each,  whereas  New 
Zealand  has  at  least  four  distinct  centres, 
each  the  capital  of  a province,  and  each 
certain  to  remain  an  important  centre  of 
business  and  of  characteristic  life.  The 
man  who  has  not  visited  the  four  does 
not  know  New  Zealand.  Yet  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  four  put  together  is  not  as 
great  relatively  to  that  of  the  colony  as 
the  population  of  Melbourne  is  to  that  of 
Victoria.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  to 
be  found  in  the  country  or  in  small  towns 
and  villages. 

It  was  the  variety  of  New  Zealand  that 
struck  me  most.  So  far  as  scenery  is  con- 
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with  steamers,  makes  the  best  base  for  ex- 
peditions. Tourists  who  are  i ti  a hurry 
stop  at  Queenstown,  or  strike  dlf  to  visit 
the  gold  Helds  that  brought  the  town  into 
existence.  But  to  see  Wakatipu  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  go  on  to  Glenorchv  or  Kinloch, 
on  the  upper  branch  of  the  lake.  The 
water  has  all  the  charm  of  coloring  re- 
flected from  surrounding  heights  that 
characterizes  Como,  Lugano,  and  Mag 
giore,  ami  the  rnoun tains  are  as  interest- 
ing as  those  of  the  Tyrol.  The  glaciers 
on  Mounts  Aspiring  and  Earnslaw,  for- 
midable as  they  look,  are  only  the  feeble 
representatives  of  the  old  Anakim  that 
scooped  out  these  beautiful  lakes  as  deep 
as  the  sounds  on  the  opposite  coast,  not 
many  miles  away.  After  a short  holiday 
in  this  district,  cross  the  Southland  plains 
to  Dunedin,  and  thence  to  Timaru,  to  fol- 
low the  trail  that  Mr.  Green,  with  Emil 
Boss  and  Ulric  Kaufman  n,  made  to  the 
summit,  or  rather  the  arSte , of  Mount 
Cook,  the  great  Aorangi  or  sky-piercer  of 
the  Maori.  Better  not  attack  this  mon- 
arch of  the  mountain  world  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  without  Swiss  guides, 
though  it  is  easy  enough  to  travel  to  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Downs,  and  see  him 
towering  over  parallel  ranges  of  grand 


Alpine  heights.  There  is  no  great  risk  in 
going  even  so  far  as  the  southern  ridge, 
to  get  the  view  described  with  the  glow  of 
anticipated  triumph  bv  the  surefooted 
Irish  clergyman,  his  only  conqueror: 
""Ranges  upon  ranges  of  peaks  in  all  di- 
rections and  of  every  form,  from  the  ice- 
capped  dome  to  the  splintered  aiguille, 
standing  up  out  of  the  purple  haze."'  Only 
a member  of  the  Alpine  Club  can  fully 
sympathize  with  the  reflection  that  fol- 
lows: ""And  then  to  think  that  not  one 
had  yet  been  climbed!  Here  was  work 
not  for  a short  holiday  ramble  merely, 
not  to  be  accomplished  even  in  a life- 
time. but  work  for  a whole  company  of 
climbers*  which  would  occupy  them  for 
half  a century  of  summers,  and  still  there 
would  remain  many  a new  route  to  be 
tried,”  We  must  hurry  away  from  Ao- 
rangi, and  leave  on  one  side  the  marvel- 
lously beautiful  west  coast  road,  running 
from  Christchurch  over  a High  pass  of 
the  Southern  Alps  to  Hokitika,  and  omit, 
too,  the  rich  Alpine  valleys  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  if  we 
are  to  see  anything  of  the  North  Island. 
At  Lyttelton  (the  port  of  Christchurch), 
where  we  get  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Wellington,  great  graceful-looking  ocean 
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steamers,  equal  to  Atlantic 
liners,  show  how  important 
the  trade  of  New  Zealand  is. 
Each  of  them  carries  as  one 
item  of  its  cargo 30, 000  carcasses 
of  frozen  sheep  to  feed  hungry 
London.  Embarking  at  night, 
we  see  the  lofty  Kaikoura 
Range  in  the  morning,  and 
soon  after  get  the  swell  from 
Cook  Strait,  and  before  noon 
run  into  the  landlocked  har- 
bor of  the  capital.  It  is  a far 
cry  of  four  hundred  miles  from 
it  to  Auckland.  If  we  go  by 
the  railway  that  skirts  the 
northwesterly  coast  as  far  as 
the  Manawatu  River,  we  there 
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take  coach  and  drive  through  a gorge, 
that  cleaves  the  mountains  down  to  the 
roots,  right  into  the  interior  of  the  isl- 
and. This  Manawatu  gorge,  terrible  or 
magnificent,  according  to  the  weather,  is 
the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  on  a large  scale. 
If  we  go  by  the  Masterton  line  over  the 
Rimutacca  Range,  grades  are  encoun- 
tered worse  than  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  down  the  Kicking  - horse  and 
over  the  Selkirks.  These  are  overcome 
not  by  the  powerful  engines  of  the  C.P.R., 
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&Sfoa  f*nin*uh  but  by  a third  rail  eleva- 

q ted  between  the  two  ordi- 

p_  nary  rails,  and  a special 

\ engine  with  extra  wheels 

^ fixed  horizontally  to  grip 

the  elevated  rail  on  each 
V side.  This  works  us  slow- 

££  ly  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain range.  At  points  on 
the  line  barriers  are  erect- 
ed to  save  the  train  from 
being  hurled  into  the 
m±*£*p  ab>  ss  by  the  storms  that 
sweep  down  gorges  de- 
nuded of  their  forests. 

It  does  blow,  be  it  re- 
marked, both  in  the 
North  and  South  islands.  All  the  way 
to  Auckland  we  get  what  is  generally 
considered  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
New  Zealand:  open  and  park-like  plains 
alternating  with  the  richest  forest,  active 
volcanoes,  like  smoking  Tongariro,  and 
extinct  snow -clad  Ruapehu,  the  sacred 
Lake  Taupo,  and  the  full-fed  Waikato 
flowing  from  it,  striking  water-falls,  hot 
springs,  baths  blessed  with  healing  vir- 
tue, fumaroles.  geysers,  sinter  terraces  that 
recall  the  glory  of  Rotomahana,  so  recent- 
ly rigina  I from 
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large,  durable,  easily  worked,  and  with- 
out knots.  The  Totara  ranks  next  to  the 
Kauri  in  utility.  Black,  red,  and  white 
pines,  the  broad-leaf,  iron-wood,  and  ma- 
pou,  are  everywhere.  In  the  settlements 
blue-gums  imported  from  Australia,  with 
other  useful  and  ornamental  trees  of  ev- 
ery description,  are  being  extensively 
planted. 

This  run  from  the  southwest  coast 
through  the  two  islands, made  iu  one  or  two 
summer  months,  between  December  and 
March,  will  show  any  one  that  no  other 
country  of  the'&ize  of  New  Zealand  enjoys 
so  great  a variety  of  extraordinary  natural 
beauty.  But  it  is  a total  misconception 
of  the  country  to  fancy  that  this  is  its 
chief  claim  to  the  love  of  its  people  and 
the  consideration  of  its  neighbors.  It  has 
claims  infinitely  more  substantial.  Men 
cannot  live  upon  scenery,  nor  even,  like 
the  wild  pigs  of  New  Zealand,  upon  the 
parsnip-like  roots  of  Spaniards.  Emi- 
grants have  gone  there  for  the  last  half- 
century  because  they  were  told  that  they 
could  make  a living  by  farming  or  keep- 
ing sheep,  by  cottage  husbandry,  coal  or 
gold  mining,  or  other  forms  of  labor. 
They  have  not  been  disappointed.  The 
resources  of  the  colony  are  as  varied  as 
its  scenery,  and  partly  for  the  same  rea- 
son. It  extends  for  twelve  hundred  miles 
from  the  cold  south  bordering  on  antarc- 
tic seas  to  the  warm  north,  and  thus  has 
every  kind  of  pleasant  climate,  through 
all  the  ranges  of  temperate  and  sub- trop- 
ical. When  the  native  of  another  coun- 
try sees  its  unequalled  capabilities  for 
tillage  and  pasturage,  his  instinctive  pa- 
triotism makes  him  almost  thankful  that 
it  is  not  any  bigger,  like  the  French 
marshal,  whose  comment  on  the  British 
infantry,  44  the  best  in  the  world,  sire, 
but  luckily  few  in  number,”  is  so  often  re- 
peated in  England. 

If  New  Zealand  were  as  large  as  Aus- 
tralia it  would  supply  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  Canada  and  the  United  States 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  grateful. 
Its  average  yield  of  wheat  is  twenty-six 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  better  adapted 
for  raising  the  best  kinds  of  wool  and 
mutton  than  even  New  South  Wales, 
which  truthfully  boasts  of  having  more 
sheep  per  capita  than  any  other  country 
under  the  sun;  but  then  its  runs  and 
paddocks  are  not  so  vast,  or  so  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion.  The  amount  of 
business  done  by  its  handful  of  people — 


less  than  two-thirds  of  a million — is  as- 
tonishing. For  the  last  few  years  the  ex- 
ports averaged  sixty  dollars  per  head,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  they 
had  increased  about  eight  millions  over 
the  previous  year.  The  imports  are 
nearly  as  large.  No  wonder  that  its 
ports  are  crowded  with  shipping!  The 
great  bulk  of  its  business  is  done  with 
the  mother  country  and  with  the  Au- 
stralian colonies,  though  it  sends  almost 
its  entire  production  of  some  articles  to 
America,  such  as  Kauri  gum,  an  amber- 
like fossil  resin,  which  is  used  as  a base, 
instead  of  gum  - mastic,  for  fine  var- 
nishes. Kauri-gum-digging  is  one  of  the 
industries  peculiar  to  New  Zealand.  In 
former  ages  vast  forests  of  the  Kauri  pine 
must  have  been  burnt  in  the  north  part 
of  the  North  Island,  and  the  resin  melted 
down  into  the  ground  and  became  depos- 
ited in  lumps.  These  lumps  vary  in  size 
from  a thimble  to  an  anchor,  and  can  be 
dug  up  by  any  one  able  to  handle  a 
spade.  Gum  land  is  considered  worth- 
less for  any  other  purpose,  but  as  it  yields 
to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  a year 
for  export,  and  the  supply  seems  inex- 
haustible, it  lias  an  unquestioned  worth 
of  its  own.  As  no  apprenticeship  is  need- 
ed to  make  a gum-digger,  and  no  capital 
but  a shovel,  the  unemployed  take  to  it 
when  they  have  nothing  better  to  do; 
waifs  and  strays  also,  because  of  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  it  that  appeals  to 
the  gambling  instinct.  The  regular  army 
of  labor  looks  down  on  the  work,  and 
classes  the  workers  with  the  44 sundown- 
ers,” or  44 swaggers,”  who  roam  over  the 
country  in  search  of  employment,  terri- 
bly afraid  lest  they  may  find  it.  To  run 
as  little  risk  as  possible, they  take  care  not 
to  appear  at  farmsteading  or  station  till 
a little  before  sundown,  sauntering  then 
into  the  yard,  swag  or  red  blanket  rolled 
into  a pack  on  their  back,  requesting,  in 
humble  or  insolent  tones  as  may  be,  food 
and  a night’s  lodging.  The  request  is  al- 
ways granted,  as  the  farmer  or  squatter 
has  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  men  whose 
friends  may  drop  accidentally  a lighted 
match  near  his  ricks  on  a dark  night. 
They  may  be  told  to  chop  a little  wood 
or  do  some  chores  in  the  morning,  in  ex- 
change for  their  supper;  but  as  a rule 
they  feel  that  this  implies  a reflection  on 
the  hospitality  of  their  entertainers,  and 
before  the  household  is  astir,  they  have 
folded  their  swag  and  silently  stolen 
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i^uTvivji  Djl vs  r) t5 1 jffe1 

«4 v.ah*JL  k#*mt*r 

gi)iti'i]i[g{j^Vv  hut  milltfrv  had  I fho  cyX‘4 
ftfitsny  to  £vH  iH  vrUh  a^y.  mender  o.f 
th*d  intvYi^iin.v'  U i£  S\\\l' 

XSt4*  lit  Why  ill  U tothtiyy 

Lfee.  .H#wn  s)p*bhi.  hd' 

&<S  ■(}'%&)''  PMnP**  it  vs  omh>r*&o*V 

t<>  ehtetf  0>iAo44  qntXtions  ht  |»Vo**nt. 

TI'L^'  i^Ci TiSiry  of  tin*  litfe!  is 

s>Mej>  PrK  t lie  .sc&k#  o?  the  vv<*qi; 

uriU  tiitteylf  forth*  sake  of  Lhv  jiYmkm 
ft  A v:£U,  \Vium  liuptant  CffOh  VWited 
\\  h>  the.  and  tjiffe  years  -in- 

U'&ili i^Wpiil^  uiacri tj^.il  wj^irii  1 i»i^i v : 

><v.:  cm 

aVf; 

It  has  been  k i I off  ( >y.  hot*  hrmyt*  rat* 
a foie  Ih&i.is  by/l&i©  jwifcm 

to  jm^phfcsjjf ^^yrrjfi og  to . 
ft^yi.trg : • • Avifov  ‘Ehgiish  gniSS ’ _ 

lb*  Maori  grass.  am}  the  English  r»l  number  of  h;iIf-h»w*K  |g  M caddy  incre,^- 
'.Ml  1ft  iho  Maori  ray  *0  .'diust  tbq  Maori  ing*'  ' • W hat  Tteiifep  Tqj;tmje ' *?Ouid  ' Wv 
hirris^if  he  $wepr  fiy>ni  the  Tqmu-  Imine  of  sired  'ifiaii  , rYb^pr»/it<>Yi  Ly fcyiY i-^ryt 
hm  fathers'  by  the  PikehaX  He  dm  iW.v  Zealand  stock.  .the-  nuv-t  riofonn*-  10 
serves,  and  I anticipate  for  bon.  a het*  the  Soiitheru  ;*eus.l  Tir  grmd  seifoe  £0 
Pt  fare.  There  is  nara-ee  amiiyrrhy  'vhmn  I have  relfrrrd.  ^ im  may  » »r*  eYIied 
botvreen  him'  and  the  >;  Pakehtf,^  and  the  the  discoverer  as  vreil  as  the  first.  eotonuer 
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of  the  country,  equally  great  as  a nav- 
igator, an  observer,  and  a man,  introduced 
on  the  islands  pigs,  poultry,  and  potatoes. 
These  have  thriven  amazingly.  Indeed, 
every  animal  and  vegetable,  almost  every 
bird,  insect,  and  fish,  that  has  been  intro- 
duced since  has  thriven,  some  well  and 
others  too  well,  sheep  taking  the  lead, 
and  rabbits  closely  following.  The  value 
of  the  wool  exported  is  now  about  twenty 
millions  annually.  Up  to  1881  the  sheep- 
masters  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do 
with  their  mutton,  but  the  discovery  was 
then  made  that  it  could  be  sent  in  a frozen 
state  to  Britain.  Great  was  the  alarm 
among  the  classes,  from  dukes  to  butchers, 
who  controlled  the  British  meat  mar- 
ket. Strong  prejudices  were  stirred  up 
against  frozen  meat,  and  as  at  first  some 
of  the  mutton  was  discolored,  there  was 
ground  for  prejudice.  But  the  New-Zea- 
landers  got  hold  of  the  scientific  truth 
that  intense  cold  can  be  produced  in  a 
chamber  with  walls  impervious  to  heat 
through  the  simple  process  of  compress- 
ing air  by  steam-power  and  then  letting 
it  into  the  chamber,  where  it  expands  to 
its  natural  bulk.  They  gradually  per- 
fected their  machinery  and  plant,  estab- 
lished freezing- works  near  the  ports  of 
shipment,  and  sent  the  frozen  carcasses, 
nicely  encased  in  clean  bags,  to  the  freez- 
ing-chamber of  the  steamer.  There  they 
keep  hard  as  marble  and  perfectly  sweet 
for  months,  and,  for  aught  I know  to  the 
contrary,  could  be  kept  for  years.  I sail- 
ed from  Plymouth  in  the  Aorangi , and 
from  Cape  Town  in  the  Ionic , both  of 
them  magnificent  steamers,  belonging  to 
different  lines,  and  on  board  both  the 
mutton  brought  to  the  table  had  made  the 
voyage  round  the  Horn,  and  then  been  in 
the  Thames  for  weeks,  yet  better  mutton 
I never  ate.  New  Zealand  now  sends  a 
million  carcasses  annually  to  the  London 
market.  It  not  only  spares  easily,  and 
to  the  actual  advantage  of  the  flocks,  that 
number  annually  from  its  total  of  seven- 
teen millions  of  sheep,  but  believes  that 
every  year  the  number  can  be  increased. 
Firms  in  Britain  are  establishing  houses 
in  all  the  great  cities,  where  the  carcasses 
can  be  stored  and  kept  frozen  till  needed. 
Competition  has  brought  down  the  cost  of 
freight  from  three  to  two  pence,  and  now, 
I believe,  to  one  penny,  or  two  cents,  a 
pound.  Great  is  the  boon  that  has  been 
conferred  on  two  communities  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  globe — meat -producers 


and  meat-eaters — by  practical  application 
of  the  familiar  scientific  truth  at  the  basis 
of  the  trade.  The  gains  from  this  one 
industry  would  pay  for  all  the  physical 
laboratories  in  the  Empire,  just  as  Ger- 
many makes  more  from  the  discovery  of 
aniline  dyes  than  it  spends  on  its  univer- 
sities. 

The  sheep-masters,  or  squatters,  are  the 
aristocracy  of  New  Zealand.  But  not- 
withstanding the  success  of  the  frozen- 
meat  trade,  they  are  not  always  happy. 
To  hear  members  of  the  class  in  the  clubs 
at  Dunedin,  Christchurch,  or  Wellington 
discussing  their  losses  and  crosses  and  the 
best  ways  of  meeting  their  enemies,  con- 
vinces us  that  life,  even  to  the  owners  of 
runs  in  bright  New  Zealand,  is  a stern 
conflict,  and  that  no  business  is  exempt 
from  hazards.  There  are  no  all-destroy- 
ing droughts,  as  in  Australia,  but  there 
are  snow-storms,  imprisoning  the  flock 
far  back  among  the  hills.  The  snow- 
storm of  1867,  followed  by  pitiless  rain, 
driven  by  a furious  freezing  southwester, 
killed  half  a million  sheep,  and  the  mar- 
vel was  that  any  out  of  the  flocks  over- 
taken by  it  survived.  Wild  pigs  descend- 
ed from  Captain  Cook's  domestic  animals, 
great  boars  cased  in  hides  and  gristle  that 
would  turn  a musket  ball,  were  frozen 
stiff,  while,  hard  by,  thin-skinned  crea- 
tures with  only  a few  months’  growth 
of  merino  wool  on  their  backs  stood  the 
stress  of  the  storm  without  injury.  Such 
a calamity,  however,  as  that  of  1867  is  not 
what  vexes  the  squatter  most.  That 
comes  direct  from  the  Almighty,  lie 
thinks,  and  why  should  a living  man 
complain?  He  frets  more  over  the  loss 
of  a few  score  annually  from  the  rascally 
ken,  or  the  lessening  of  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  his  run  by  the  innocent  rabbit. 
All  the  resources  of  civilization  have  to 
be  invoked  to  meet  these  dread  enemies, 
especially  the  latter  of  the  two.  The  kea, 
or  mountain  - parrot,  a greenish  -brown 
bird,  formerly  as  harmless  as  others  of 
his  class,  has  developed  a carnivorous 
habit  as  fastidious  as  that  of  epicures. 

It  used  to  feed  on  the  berries  that  grew 
luxuriantly  on  the  hills, but  it  hasclianged 
that  simple  diet  since  the  multiplication 
of  sheep;  perhaps  fires,  too,  made  that 
natural  food  scarce.  It  now  takes  a ter- 
rible revenge  on  its  unconscious  enemy. 
Fastening  itself  on  the  back  of  a poor 
sheep,  perhaps  stuck  in  a snow-drift,  and 
savagely  tearing  away  wool,  skin,  and 
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ieao  v can  only  be  eocgcc- 
turn!  in  tin  satue 

indirect  manner  in  which 
Chari*#  Lamb's  Chinaman 
d boriv^'mj  that  young  roust 
pig  wsi$  good ».  u kea  sa  w a 
idieep  (hn^ming  is  regular  supply  of 
food;  gpti  defending  his  property  with 
wh&ihetfk  fipvi  chi  w.?  be  had,  It rH Hmgne 
cam**  in  eoouuo,  .aitf.'ideii  tail \y  with  kid- 
ney fat  khmn  that  moment  the  $&us- 
faction  of  appetite  and  the  gratification 
of  veil  delta  were  united. 

But  compared  to  the  rabbit,  the  kea 
is  an  enemy  scarce  worth  mentioning. 
fieshf  it  plunges  its  powerful  beak  into  the  Numbers  overwhelm.  A single  locust  or 
kidney  fat,  which  it  devours,  and  then,  a single  rat  can  do  little,  but  a cloud  of 
leaving  one  victim  to  die  in  agony,  goes  locusts  is  terrible  to  the  fanners  of  the 
off  in  search  of  another  Though  it  is  as  Northwest,  aiid  a swarm  of  rats  devoured 
difficult  to  feel  individual  affection  for  Bishop  Halt#,  What  vexes  the  run -hold* 
sheep  where  they  are  slaughtered  by  mill-  ers  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  most  is 
ions  as  it  would  he  to  care  for  hogs  in  that  members  of  their  own  class  intro- 
Ghieago,  the  most  unsentimental  step-  duped  the  plague  - hares  for  coursing, 
herd  cannot  refrain  from  pitying  one  of  rabbits  for  pets,  food,  or  anld  lanigsyne. 
liis  own  Hock  that  lie  finds  in  such  a con-  Great  was  the  joy  when  the  first  shipment 
(lition,  and  from  invoking  maledictions  arrived  safely  in  Invercargill.  At  a din- 
on  the  whole  race  of  teas.  ITow  they  ner  that  night  Bunny's  health  was  enthu- 
fotmd  out  that  kidney  fat  was  such  a del-  statically  drank,  and  soon  afterward  spe- 
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cial  legislation  vr&s  to  protect 

him.  A few  r»air«*  re  turned  out  to 
make  3 warren  aiul  iiU  went  well. 

Every  oua  was 

cv  Sow  do  you  life  t^r-huuthig-f ' 
wa.i  the  question  put  ti>  a returned 
Ahgfevlh4|i»a.  \ 

%*  3fe  *p»K  betu?r%  so  hi&g  iv»  it  >uys 
tha*  w»\v4  wa&  the  a^yerx  -‘but 
wlum  the  t<gt\r  bmiU  youf  iV-.fe  Adifv 
farsiii  man**'  Altogether/*' 

The.  iegisio^vr  needs  prm  w-UoH  n<v^; : 
and  not  Btttmy.  tta  in  the  old  3£}T 
Ie^  xmhcarrjUig  catch  itvg  a Tartar; 

* Why  cloti  t you  Jet.  tiifHrg<>  • ?v  Be- 
cause he  baa  c&nght  n^.v 

The  run-holder  ha&  been  caught; 

Hi&>heei).are.  being  eufen  out  of  theiv 
rich  pastures,  and  he  ’*»♦,.•;<  as  helpless  as  be  itumhugL'Mig  tr»c  , but  if  so,  be  did  it  well, 
would  against  in vasions  of.  mice.  mov.pii  H*s  eW«*k  e*ui.H)y  {o*t  a portion  of  its 
toes,  or  mkwh^s.  Gruphieniiy  did  a meih  deep  ruddy  hue  a*  be  rersuW  the  .scene 
her. ‘fif ; Duiicdm C/Inb  4e$orife  to  m&’:-  and  l>e/ra.-n  to  comp ule  in  pounds  sterling’ 
the  rHaMkss.  ailVaoea  of  the  dimiu  x*a;ea  the  rabbit  had  cost  hte  l^lorcd  New 

tures  as  beheld  bv  him  in  the  gray  of  ti  &srlaiid, 

sharp  whew;  the-  first-  .^po.^fe-U 4U  sorte  of  refhvyUes,  .from  eats,  wea- 

drove-  item  froth  the  mqhahunflty  Stoat*;  and  ig&uiyte.  Uy ' sou  toes.  gun- 

lower  stops®, wtere  he  had  • $wtf«tar*  {riiosj^eri**,  ami  rUt>lfira  u*> 

hia fat  sheep  through  the  winter,  Mrmm  'wfflm-r  tyied-,.  %\u\  .ho t wholly 

Wood  coming  to  Dunsinane  Botintie^  tor  ^ito-des'trwj; 

to  d.  For  miles  and  miles  the  foU.k  ami  ttou  jit  m much  per  Uionsmul  have 
downs  below  the  snow  line  were  iv?u\%  iou>  ■ pn4^**i ona  1 trap- 

gray  The  umbittubnon*  -rV»y  niasv 'v;^  {M*i  but  tinw  are  imw:  fonml  to  enn~ 
moving  on,  burmwing,  rjihWing%  -m  it  ml-  tribute  to  the  of  the 

vanced.  Poor  man!  He  may  havah&Vn  No  profession*  it  would  seem,  can  be 
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ttfitenkl,  anil  that;  ,.lte  was  avueh 

to  if  t)mii  Pasteur,  wjli^se 
microbe.  Femfcd.r  nu^ht  in  * i * e mn)  he 
worse  tUftft  the  disc.-ise  Naum/s  checks 
ahil  cotfUl  3cr 

peaded  aC»h,  In  this  £a»e  tlife  reimnlv  w\\%. 
the  tapeworm  of  the  clogt  tox. 


::\j\U-  of  one  or  all  of  these, 

• ' ^ ^ 

,v  . r<  ti‘>  ii-id  diytpptojred.  v;h./h 
; .•  0 (hi*  Ot'  ,»!«!M;nUT« 

V meat  is  tinned.  arid  a prof- 
i table  ileAuuKt  is  ri&iggt  iii 
lablhlk 

Th^.  skrns  ?>ell  for  0<*>  lining- 
rA  coni  * uml  fur  felt  hats. 
il>  all  t &$  x4eHfr&ift$'  of  -a 

eh  ii'reat  no.oujj:  aoh  naniutueUa ring  a*  ’y<?i\ 

he  ms  of  on  ee^ieaHural  and  pastoral  eo.ne 

sai  tty.’;  In  (nines  £r»i<l  and  coal  take  the  first 
- I v and  arr  likely  to  hold  it  foe  some 
ei.  time  The  story -of  the  discovery  of  go  id, 
ed  and  the  nilluenceit  hie  lout  on  scUhonenl, 
ad  is  too  HUm^tiuir  to fm  MHnmarwd.  Coat- 
lie  TMitmi"  >*  o *•<  > w i n g* ‘more’  r;> pkl \y  than  my 
he.  other  industry  except  the  frozen  rn^at 
\l is  b lihm^s '■;  ahul  instead  .&£' ft  ei  W|j£  iri 

he  one  grim  1;  Black  Conn  try. v tin  ti.  epos  its  - 
hd  in  all  stages  of  Ugniic,  imv>yn,au<I 


m — a re  d hd  v\  b u tel  over  hot  U 
ands.  and  the  minors  live  like  human 
twangs. 

Among'  the  peculiar  productions  of 
New  Zealand  is  the  well-known  flax 
Phormium  tenax.  This  is  a gigantic 
lily,  with  leaves  nine  or  ten  feet  long, 
growing  on  hill  sides  and  in  every 
swamp,  and  now  finding  a deserved  place 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  It  was 
as  useful  to  the  Maori  as  the  palm  to  the 
Arab,  the  cocoanut-tree  to  the  Hindoo,  or 
shaganappi  to  the  North  west  half-breed  or 
Hudson  Bay  trader.  A sweet  drink  was 
extracted  from  its  flowers,  and  an  edible 
gum  from  tine  roots  of  the  leaves.  It  was 
used  for  building  and  thatching  their 
huts  or  wharres,  for  nets,  thread,  ropes, 
sails,  sandals,  mats,  baskets,  bags,  cables, 
clothing,  and  every  conceivable  textile 
purpose.  So  wonderfully  fine  and  strong 
is  the  fibre  that  no  one  need  be  at  a loss 
for  thread  or  stout  rope  in  any  part  of 
New  Zealand.  He  has  only  to  cut  a leaf 
from  a flax  plant,  and  slit  it  into  broad  or 
narrow  ribbons.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  fibre  in  commerce,  espe- 
cially  when  a partial  failure  of  Manila 
hemp  or  Mexican  sisal  is  threatened. 
Besides  all  that  have  been  mentioned, 
New  Zealand  lias  other  strings  to  its 
bow.  The  production  of  cereals  and  root 
crops,  of  butter  and  cheese,  of  sub- tropical 
fruits  and  flowers— in  a word,  of  every- 
thing raised  in  temperate  climates  or 
in  the  favored  lands  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean —is  steadily  increas- 
ing. And  better  than  richness  and  va- 
riety of  soil  is  climate.  There  is  no  cli- 


mate better  suited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  no  colony  has  been  settled  so 
exclusively  from  the  British  Islands  and 
from  the  best  classes  of  British  people.  I 
saw  fewer  alterations  from  the  original 
stock  than  in  Australia,  the  southern 
coast  from  Gippslami  to  Adelaide  ex- 
cepted. and  any  changes  in  physique  were 
not  for  the  worse.  The  climate,  too,  is 
far  more  pleasant  than  that  of  Britain, 
simply  because  there  is  far  more  sunshine. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask,  for  what  other  spot 
on  earth  lias  the  Almighty  done  So  much  ? 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  these  Fortunate 
Islands  went  a-begging  from  Captain 
Cook's  time  down  to  1840,  and  the  South 
Island  was  within  an  ace  of  being  picked 
up  by  France.  In  that  case  it  would  have 
been  probably  used  as  a home  for  rccidi- 
vistes.  for  in  default  of  it  New  Caledonia 
was  selected  and  is  stil  l used  for  that;  pur- 
pose. Captain  Stanley,  of  1 lie  Spitfire* 
arrived  three  days  before  the  vessels  of 
the  French  Company,  and  had  hoisted 
the  union-jack.  The  Frenchman  laughed 
good naturedly, landed  his  emigrants, and 
sailed  away  for  New  Caledonia.  Before 
long  United  Australia  will  politely  ask 
France  to  consume  her  own  smoke,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  puff  it  offensively  into  a 
quiet  neighbor's  face.  The  way  in  which 
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New  Zealand  became  British  in  spile  of  in  1^9.  Edward  Gibbon  Wake&ehJ  uml 
tluS  Qoli^nr^I  OHiee  is  hu  Ml u st  eal  ion  of  corn  pan  v,  and  sent 

l,-,.\v  the  .Empire.  has  grown.  .Pi Tty  years  An | twelve  hmidnsl  settlers  who  founded 
ago.  Great  Britain  thought  Jierseil'  “ the  WAimgton.  The  staicstn'ui  hail  been 
warned  Titan.’’  Hiotesmru  fancied  that  Iuhm*«M«s!v  ^orkvug  lo  huiUl  up  u enrd 
the  occupation  of  (Vcsii  fields  by  her  over  cmMA  called  a Native  State;  this  step- was 

crowded  children  at  Immc  meant  an  add*-  niiudfe^t  ly  &£  the  huhor.  of  treason : hut 

tiomil  Joa.l  to  ho  oaeeicdt;  oencad  of  a ho>  \i  rc,nU\  not  ho  undNm\  it  forced  the 
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Ron,  atV»i history,  ami  Still  vttcohh&cfcd  by 
rail,  except  in  the  cases  of  Dunedin  and 
princess  street,  DCrncnm,  Christchurch.  that  it  was  extremely  difib 

cult  to  carry  out  a comprehensive  policy. 
Very  nat  urally,  too,  each  of  the  four  prin- 
ter the  benefit  of  the  English  bondhold-  cipal  cities  continues  to  look  upon  itself 
ers,  seems  to  me  a delusion.  Ihavy  us  as  the  real  present,  or,  at  any  ram.  the 
the  burden  is,  amounting'  to  somewhere  assured  future,  capital  of  New  Zealand, 
about  two  hundred  millions,  it  is  a hue*  Each  points:  to  its  Increasing  commerce 
atelle  compared  to  the  resources  of  tlm  and  special  industries,  ami  declares  that 
country.  The  value  of  one  product,  the  the  climate  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
gold  that  has  been  entered  for  export,  is  Auckland,  the  old  capital,  hears  itself  with 
larger,  and  there  is  still  gold  on  govern-  the  dignity  of  a discrowned  monarch, 
merit  laud,  probably  more  than  enough,  calmly  convinced  that  the  king  must  have 
in  pay  the  whole  debt;  besides,  there  is  his  own  again.  There  is  room,  certainly, 
money’s  worth  to  show  for  the  money  for  an  immense  surrounding  population, 
borrowed.  For  instance,  the  colony  owns  alike  in  the  great  peninsula  stretching 
all  the  rail  ways  ami  the  telegraph  lines,  from  it  far  to  the  North  Cape,  avid  south  to 
and  could  sell  these  any  day  for  what  the  King  country,  ami  its  position  as  the 
they  cost,  and  so  fiadpfc#  tie*  public  imk-bt  port  of  call  for  steamers  from  America 
cilne: asby  nearly  a half.  Roads,  harbors,  gives  it  special  commercial  importance 
piers,  light  houses,  and  other  public  irn-  But  the  people  of  Wellington  calmly 
provetoents  the  colony  constructed  in  too  point  to  the  map,  and  show  you  that  their 
great  a hurry,  and  with  all  the  waste  inci*  central  position  and  eomm&od  of  Cook 
dental  tb  democratic  government,  but  not  Strai?  Settle  the  question  Their  chief 
one  of  them  would  it  be  willing  to  do  drawback  is  the  limited  area  available  for 
without  business  nr  residence  on  account  of  ab~ 

Colonization  proceeded  from  so  many  rupt  hill-sides:  but.  hills  can  be  cut-  away, 
centres,  distinct  in  climate,  soil,  popula-  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  room  at  the 
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two  wings  of  the  city.  Additional  ground 
was  formed  by  the  earthquake  of  1848, 
which  raised  the  town  site  from  three  to 
six  feet,  and  turned  a swamp,  reserved  for 
a dock,  into  a capital  field  for  recreation. 
No  wonder  that  earthquakes,  though  dread- 
ed elsewhere,  are  rather  regarded  with 
pride  by  Wellingtonians  as  one  of  the 
features  of  their  city ! 

I think  Wellington  is  likely  to  hold 
its  own,  especially  as  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.  Its  position,  its  excel- 
lent and  well-defended  harbor,  and  the 
twro  railways  extending  from  it  into  the 
heart  of  the  island  are  in  its  favor  as  the 
national  capital  and  a distributing  centre, 
although  its  growth  was  slow  at  first, 
owing  to  the  steep  hills  crowding  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  that  cut  it  off  from  the  back  coun- 
try. 

To  the  Church  of  England  was  assign- 
ed the  settlement  of  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land the  settlement  of  Otago.  Hence 
Christchurch,  the  capital  of  the  one,  is 
essentially  English  in  type,  and  Dunedin, 
the  capital  of  the  other,  essentially  Scot- 
tish. Port  Lyttelton  was  intended  as  the 
capital  of  Canterbury, but  the  high, rugged, 
volcanic  rocks  enclosing  the  harbor  left 
no  room  for  a city,  and  the  settlers  began 
to  stream  across  the  ridge  to  the  great 
plains  beyond.  There  they  found  Scotch- 
men who  had  rented  or  bought  large  sec- 
tions of  choice  land  from  the  natives,  and 
conquered  the  first  difficulties  that  beset 
pioneers.  Some  of  the  Anglicans  were 
disgusted  that  there  should  be  intrusive 
Presbyterian  Scots  where  they  had  re- 
solved to  plant  a copy  of  England,  with 
church  and  schools  modelled  on  a type 
that  is  rather  out  of  date  even  in  the  Old 
World.  It  was  almost  enough  to  warrant 
the  declaration  that  when  the  north  pole 
is  discovered  a Scotchman  will  be  found 
sitting  astride  of  it.  However,  all  has 
turned  out  for  the  best.  “ The  City  of  the 
Plains”  is  Anglican  in  tone,  and  all  its 
streets  are  named  after  the  sees  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  but  education  is  pub- 
lic,unsectarian,  and,  it  may  be  added,  cost- 
ly to  the  revenue,  as  in  the  rest  of  New 
Zealand.  All  kinds  of  churches,  from  a 
Free  thought  temple  to  a Salvation  Army 
barrack,  have  a fair  field.  The  toilsome 
journeys  to  and  from  the  harbor  over  the 
lofty  volcanic  spur  still  linger  in  the 
memories  of  the  oldest  inhabitants;  but  in 


1861  the  infant  colony  girded  itself  up  to 
the  work  of  boring  a tunnel  through  the 
eight  thousand  feet  of  rock,  and  succeed- 
ed grandly.  The  pioneers  came  in  1850, 
and  already  the  city  has  the  equipment 
of  a European  capital — magnificent  public 
buildings,  college,  museum,  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  cathedral,  botanic  gar- 
dens, park,  hansoms,  club  with  gorgeous 
red-waistcoated  waiters, and  fifty  thousand 
people,  all  satisfied  that  the  capital,  must 
come  to  Christchurch.  Dunedin,  they 
say,  is  too  cold,  Auckland  too  far  north, 
and  Wellington  too  windy,  and  so  ex- 
posed to  seismic  disturbances  that  the  pub- 
lic buildings  have  to  be  of  wood.  Their 
cathedral  is  on  a splendid  model.  The 
nave  only  is  sufficiently  completed  for  wor- 
ship, but  it  makes  a ^rviceable  church. 

The  font  at  the  entrance  is  the  gift  of  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  in  memory  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  so  lucky  as  to  anticipate  the 
French.  Christchurch  is  the  real  monu- 
ment both  of  him  and  of  the  pioneers  who 
came  after  him,  “Alteram  ut  Angliam 
matre  non  indignam  condant,”  as  the 
parchment  under  the  cathedral’s  founda- 
tion stone  reads. 

The  public  gardens  and  Hagley  Park 
are  wonderful  for  size  and  possibilities. 

A pretty  little  stream— the  Avon — mean- 
ders through  them  ; not  Shakespeare’s 
Avon,  but  so  named  by  the  Scottish  set- 
tlers after  a stream  that  flows  into  the 
Clyde  in  their  native  Lanarkshire.  The 
museum  is  simply  astonishing.  It  owes 
its  unique  excellence  to  one  great  man, 

Sir  Julius  von  Haast.  The  moa  room 
alone,  with  its  peerless  collection  of  moa 
skeletons,  the  great  wingless  bird  of  pre- 
historic New  Zealand,  is  well  worth  a 
long  visit.  The  living  representative  of 
the  moa,  the  kiwi,  is  a humble -looking 
bird,  apparently  as  much  related  to  its 
mighty  ancestor  as  a wingless  partridge 
to  an  ostrich  or  emu.  The  Dinornis 
maximus  stands  nearly  thirteen  feet 
high,  and  in  life  must  have  towered  over 
its  hunters  like  a giraffe. 

When  Dunedin  is  reached,  its  hand- 
some buildings  of  Port  Chalmers  and 
Oamaru  stone,  the  curbed  and  asphalted 
pavements  and  well-paved  streets,  make 
the  traveller  think  that  he  has  at  last 
come  to  the  capital.  His  impressions  are 
strengthened  as  he  sees  ivy-clad  Presby- 
terian churches  like  cathedrals,  and  ex- 
tensive suburbs,  not  visible  even  from  the 
surrounding  hill-tops.  The  city  climbs 
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up  and  round  steep  green  acclivities,  and 
thus  in  great  part  is  hidden  away  in 
nooks  and  glens.  One  might  well  be 
content  to  live  in  Dunedin.  Its  people 
are  sure  that  there  is  no  place  like  it,  and 
they  have  good  reason  for  their  pride. 
Few  communities  are  more  hospitable  or 
self-reliant.  Indeed,  their  vigor  seems 
hardly  tempered  with  Scottish  caution 
when  you  find  them  unsatisfied  with 
Port  Chalmers,  eight  miles  off,  as  a har- 
bor, and  spending  fabulous  sums  dredg- 
ing out  the  connecting  shallow  arm  of 
the  sea,  with  the  determination  that  the 
ocean  liners  shall  come  right  up  to  the 
Dunedin  wharves. 

The  threatened  cold  of  Dunedin  was 
not  of  the  kind  to  frighten  a Canadian. 
As  I sat  at  dinnej,  in  the  home  like  club 
on  the  first  day  of  my  arrival,  and  looked 
out  through  the  windows,  it  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  it  was  midwinter.  The 
lawn  was  green  as  the  Oxford  quads  in 
May.  Beds  of  flowers  gave  color  to  the 
grounds — snowdrops,  pansies,  wallflowers, 
violets,  stocks,  chrysanthemums.  Roses 
were  about  over,  and  camellias  bud- 
ding. Different  species  of  veronica,  fuch- 
sias, laurestines,  and  the  British  and  na- 
tive holly  with  bright  red  berries  backed 
the  lawn.  Beyond  the  shrubs  towered 
graceful  evergreens,  the  broadleaf,  ma- 
pou,  the  cabbage-tree,  bluegums,  the  mac- 
rocarpa,  the  Pinus  imignis,  and  native 
pines.  A cold  rain  fell  steadily,  much 
more  unpleasant  than  a snow-storm,  but 
there  was  no  arrest  of  vegetation. 

Next  day  a railway  ride  to  Mossgiel 
and  a drive  through  the  valley  of  the 
Taieri  showed  the  advantages  for  mixed 
farming  that  Otago  possesses.  No  ice  or 
snow ; no  dead  leaves,  for  there  are  no  de- 
ciduous trees  except  a few  imported  oaks 
and  elms;  no  need  of  hay.  The  grass  in 
the  fields  was  green,  and  the  cattle  and 
sheep  were  pasturing.  The  gorse  hedges 
were  rich  with  golden  blossoms,  except 
where  they  were  kept  sternly  clipped. 
The  cozy-looking  manses  were  surround- 
ed with  shrubbery,  and  covered  with  ivy 
or  trailing  vines.  The  people  are  a dif- 
ferent race  from  the  weedy  Cornstalks  of 
New  South  Wales  or  the  Banana  Boys  of 
Queensland.  For  ruddy  faces  and  strong 
frames  one  may  back  Barracoutas,  even 
though  taken  from  the  factory  of  Moss- 
giel, against  any  part  of  the  world.  I 
saw  a Dunedin  crowd  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  on  my  second  visit.  They  had 


gathered  on  the  wharves  to  see  the  i?o- 
tamahana  start  for  Melbourne,  as  it  was 
a Sunday  afternoon.  Such  a crowd  of 
well-fed,  well-clad,  sturdy,  red-cheeked 
men  and  women,  business  depression  not- 
withstanding, surely  no  other  city  of  the 
size  could  produce.  Not  one  looked  sick 
or  even  seedy.  “Ah!”  said  one  of  the 
Dunedin  pioneers,  whom  I was  congratu- 
lating on  the  abounding  evidences  of  or- 
der, comfort,  and  thrift  that  I had  wit- 
nessed throughout  the  province,  “few  of 
them  think  now  what  it  cost  to  lay  the 
foundations.”  Thereupon  he  sketched 
vivid  pictures  of  the  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations of  the  emigrants  of  1848,  and  told 
with  subdued  enthusiasm  how  they  tri- 
umphed over  all,  sustained  by  the  native 
vigor  of  the  race  and  faith  in  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  The  immigrant  to  a new 
country  has  a hard  time  of  it.  He  is 
smarting  from  the  sundering  of  old  ties, 
and  new  ones  have  not  yet  formed.  In 
New  Zealand  the  very  seasons  were  turned 
upside  down.  But  these  men  have  their 
reward.  They  see  their  children  growing 
up  with  a love  for  the  land  equal  to  that 
which  brings  tears  to  their  own  eyes  as 
they  think  of  the  old  home.  Gradually 
their  patriotic  fervor  becomes  transferred 
to  New  Zealand,  till  to  their  astonishment 
they  find  themselves  vehemently  telling 
new-comers  how  much  better  it  is  than 
the  old  country. 

“0  fortunati  nimium!”  I am  tempted 
to  exclaim  as  I think  of  these  old-timers. 
For  nowhere  is  there  a fairer  land.  No- 
where is  labor  more  sweet,  or  recreation 
more  shared  in  by  all  classes.  Every 
township  has  its  park,  race-course,  and 
play  ground;  the  cities  have  these  and 
everything  else  that  can  be  imagined. 
Picnics  are  universal.  The  long  sum- 
mers and  bracing  winters  make  open-air 
amusements  delightful.  Sports  are  taken 
up  eagerly,  from  coursing  matches  over 
rough  ground  and  pig-stalking,  to  cricket, 
foot- ball,  and  volunteering.  From  the 
beginning  generous  provision  was  made 
for  schools  aud  colleges,  the  people — in 
the  South  Island  especially — having  the 
spirit  of  the  men  who  colonized  New  Eng- 
land. No  one  with  eyes  in  his  head  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  New- Zealander  of  to- 
day is  laying  the  foundations  of  a mighty 
state,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  believe 
that  one  of  his  descendants  is  likely  to  sit 
on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  and 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 
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THERE  was  a soft  burring  sound.  You 
would  have  noticed  it  if  you  had 
been  there,  and  you  would  very  much 
have  wondered  what  it  was.  Again, 
again,  and  again — so  soft,  so  gentle,  so 
entreating.  Now  you  would  surely  know 
it  came  from  behind  the  hedge  of  cacti, 
and  if  you  walked  around  to  the  other 
side  you  would  see  little  Zan  Zoo  lying 
on  her  stomach,  her  feet  conveniently 
resting  on  her  back.  Zan  Zoo  is  talking 
to  the  turtle-doves.  She  has  tied  a string 
to  a tiny  foot  on  each  dove  to  make  sure 
they  will  not  get  beyond  conversational 
distance.  Zan  Zoo  is  thinking  “what 
very  little  feet  the  doves  have”  as  they 
walk  about  with  their  funny  short  steps. 
Then  she  remembers  with  satisfaction  her 
own  wonderful  feet.  She  carefully  ties 
the  strings  to  her  thumb,  sits  upright,  and 
crosses  her  feet  into  her  lap.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world,  Zan  thinks,  so 
beautiful  as  her  feet.  Doesn't  every  one 
speak  of  them?  Don't  all  the  boys  say, 
“Let's  see  your  feet,  Zan,”  when  they 
catch  h^r  sitting  on  them  ? Zan's  feet  are 
not  small ; they  are  not  white ; they  are  not 
-well  shaped.  Why  does  she  look  at  them 
with  that  wide  grin  of  perfect  satisfaction  ? 
She  fairly  chuckles  over  them.  Now  she 
counts  her  toes — one,  two,  three,  four,  live, 
six.  It  is  quite  true — six  on  each  foot. 

The  doves  come  close  to  her.  There  is 
the  pretty  liquid  note  once  more.  “What 
do  you  say  to  the  doves  ?”  I ask.  “ They 
know,”  is  the  brief  answer;  and  indeed 
they  seem  to.  for  in  a moment  they  are 
on  her  shoulders,  daintily  arranging  their 
iridescent  finery,  and  the  look  of  intelli- 
gence in  Zan's  eyes  tells  that  it  is  in  re- 
sponse to  her  request. 

She  stands  up,  the  birds  still  on  her 
shoulders.  It  is  all  strange  and  curious 
to  me  — the  handsome  little  Caffre  girl 
making  the  doves  obey  her  so  prettily; 
the  long  narrow  garden,  with  its  cactus 
hedge,  its  clump  of  bamboos,  the  fig-trees 
here  and  there,  and  farther  on  the  grove 
of  bananas,  and  over  all  the  deep  blue 
sky,  bluer  than  anything  1 had  ever 
dreamed  of  before ; and  the  high  huts 
on  every  side,  with  strange  lights  and 
shadows  now  brightening,  now  darkening 
them.  “How  beautiful !”  I exclaim.  Zan 
looks  at  her  feet,  and  says  “Yes.” 


When  I returned  to  the  farm-house  I 
made  inquiries  concerning  my  new  ac- 
quaintance. It  seems  that  she  belonged 
on  the  farm,  and  had  been  deserted  by 
both  father  and  mother.  I was  told  that 
she  was  extremely  proud  of  her  numerous 
toes,  that  she  assumed  great  airs  on  ac- 
count of  them,  and  considered  herself 
wholly  exempt  from  the  ordinary  duties 
that  fell  to  the  colored  children  about  the 
place.  Her  mistress  informed  me  also 
that  the  child  was  a terrible  nuisance, 
adding,  expressively : “I  intend  to  break 
her  in  soon.  The  young  baboon  will  find 
there  are  other  things  to  do  than  crooning 
over  doves  and  taming  dirty  toads.” 

I had  gone  beyond  the  tropics  for  my 
health,  but  until  now  I had  been  travel- 
ling so  constantly  that  I had  obtained  lit- 
tle benefit  from  the  climate.  The  luxuri- 
ous spot  into  which  I at  length  settled  for 
a period  of  several  months  was  all  that 
my  body  and  soul  most  desired.  This  was 
“the  Beers'  farm,”  where  I encountered 
Zan  Zoo  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  For 
the  first  week  I did  nothing  but  eat  my 
meals,  crawl  into  the  garden,  loll  in  my 
steamer  chair,  and  bask  in  the  sun. 

I thought  of  Zan  occasionally,  and 
wondered  that  I had  not  seen  her  again. 
One  morning,  when  I had  become  strong 
enough,  I went  to  the  river  for  my  bath. 
As  I came  near  the  Ron  I heard  a scream, 
followed  by  a wail  of  despair.  In  an  in- 
stant I came  upon  Zan  Zoo,  hands  clinch- 
ed and  face  fiery.  It  seems  that  for  sev- 
eral months  a large  yellow-bellied  toad, 
well  adorned  with  warts,  had  taken  up  his 
nightly  habitation  in  Zan  Zoo's  apart- 
ment, not  finding  it  too  regal  for  his 
plebeian  taste.  Now  Zan  had  a very  ten- 
der heart  for  all  living  creatures,  men  and 
women  excepted.  These  she  looked  upon 
as  a race  of  cruel  giants  expressly  created 
to  multiply  the  grievances  of  innocent 
folk  like  herself  and  the  doves.  She 
therefore  met  the  friendly  approaches  of 
the  toad  in  the  warmest  manner. 

She  called  him  familiarly  “Hopper” 
when  they  were  alone,  but  in  the  presence 
of  others  invariably  prefixed  the  proper 
title — Mr.  The  day  previous  had  witness- 
ed one  of  Zan’s  fasts.  She  awoke  in  the 
morning  cross  in  proportion  to  the  empti- 
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ness  of  her  stomach.  Jacob,  a colored  boy 
whom  she  detested,  came  along  while  she 
was  sitting  in  the  doorway  talking  to  Hop- 
per. Jacob  was  enough  Hottentot  to  com-, 
pel  a growth  of  hair  in  tufts  interspersed 
with  bare  patches  over  his  head.  Zan 
never  saw  Jacob  without  a desire  arising 
within  her  to  “sass  him.” 

“Jacob,  Jacob,”  she  sung  out  with 
aggravating  inflection,  making  the  first 
syllable  abnormally  long,  and  cutting  the 
latter  short  with  a click  which  she  knew 
to  be  particularly  annoying — “Ja-cob, 
why  don’t  you  sow  seed  in  your  patches?” 

Jacob  made  no  reply,  but  sauntered  a 
little  nearer,  picking  up  a stick  as  he 
came. 

This  move  was  received  with  a con- 
temptuous snort  from  Zan  Zoo.  “Ach, 
you  turnip-head!  You  think  I am  afraid 
of  you?”  and  she  displayed  her  choicest 
reserves  in  a series  of  diabolical  faces  in- 
tended to  strike  terror  to  the  cowardly 
heart  of  Jacob. 

The  stick  made  a twirl,  but  it  did  not 
fall  on  Zan.  ’Twas  aimed  at  poor  Hop- 
per, who  sat  there  with  blinking  eyes  and 
palpitating  throat,  watching  the  alterca- 
tion. One  dexterous  turn  following  the 
blow  landed  the  unfortunate  Hopper  some 
yards  distant.  Then  came  the  scream  I 
had  heard.  Zan  made  a rush  to  the  res- 
cue. Her  anger  was  swallowed  up  in  her 
fears  for  the  injury  done  to  her  pet. 

“It’s  Hopper!  it’s  Hopper!”  she  cried. 
“ Don't  touch  him — please  don’t!”  and  she 
cowered  over  the  half-dead  reptile. 

It  was  too  delightful  to  Jacob  to  find 
his  tormentor  so  completely  and  unex- 
pectedly in  his  power.  He  flourished  his 
stick  threateningly.  She  was  crying  pit- 
eously now,  and  begging. 

“He  never  hurt  you.  He  couldn’t  hurt 
you— Hopper  couldn’t.  He  liked  me;  he 
liked  me  so,  he  always  came.  I won’t  ever 
make  faces  at  you  again — truly  I won’t.” 

The  stick  came  down,  but  it  fell  on 
Zan’s  hands,  held  protectingly  over  the 
gasping  Hopper. 

“You  wicked  boy ! you’re  a coward — a 
coward!  You  wouldn’t  dare  touch  him 
only  he  can’t  do  anything.  The  snakes 
will  bite  you  now.”  And  she  blazed  her 
great  eyes  wrath  fully  upon  him  as  though 
she  had  a legion  of  serpents  ready  to  do 
her  bidding.  I came  upon  them  in  time  to 
send  Jacob  skulking  about  his  work,  and 
to  save  Hopper  from  his  death  agonies 
for  the  time  being. 


Though  I never  had  been  aware  of  any 
ardent  personal  attachment  myself  for 
toads  previous  to  this  event,  my  heart 
went  out  at  once  toward  Mr.  H.  and  his 
brave  little  defender.  I comforted  her  as 
well  as  I might— suggesting  that  Mr.  H. 
was  not  of  an  overly  sensitive  organiza- 
tion, and  that  if  we  put  him  in  the  ground 
for  a season  to  mend  himself  he  would 
come  out  all  right.  But  she  sternly  re- 
fused to  have  him  “ buried  alive,”  as  she 
called  it.  She  wrapped  him  up  in  a bit 
of  her  ragged  dress  and  bore  him  off.  I 
never  learned  the  exact  course  of  treat- 
ment he  underwent;  doubtless  it  was  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  for  I observed  him 
blinking  away  by  Zan’s  steps  not  more 
than  a week  later,  apparently  in  his  nor- 
mal condition.  I found  afterward  that 
this  incident  had  advanced  me  considera- 
bly in  Zan’s  good  graces.  She  turned  up 
somewhere  in  my  wandering  nearly  ev- 
ery day,  till  at  length  the  hours  became 
few  when  she  was  not  by  my  side  or  dog- 
ging my  footsteps  or  bounding  before 
me  over  the  veld.  She  took  me  to  all 
of  her  favorite  haunts  — the  mount,  the 
water -fall,  the  cave,  and  most  of  all  to 
the  field  below  the  garden.  Zan  and 
they  are  curiously  interwoven  in  my 
memory.  There  is  a rush  of  vivid  color- 
ing before  my  eyes— intense  impressions, 
like  those  made  by  a flash  of  lightning 
— then  there  emerges  out  of  the  scene 
brought  before  me  the  dark  childish  face 
of  Zan,  with  intent  big  eyes  turning  from 
me  to  her  darling  resorts  and  back  to 
me  again,  as  if  to  see  whether  she  had 
desecrated  the  spot  by  bringing  me  there. 
I have  not  even  to  close  my  eyes  to  see 
the  most  trifling  objects  that  surrounded 
us.  At  every  step  there  is  a little  change  ; 
the  change  becomes  greater,  till  at  last— 
But  I am  thinking  now  of  the  time  she 
first  took  me  up  the  mount.  Our  way 
lies  through  the  dusty  oak-shaded  street, 
close  bordered  by  the  stoops  of  the  low 
thatched  houses.  People  are  coming  out 
to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  which  springs 
up  at  the  close  of  a long  hot  day.  A 
beautiful  Malay  in  purple  gown  and  yel- 
low turban  passes  us,  carrying  a basket 
on  her  head.  She  is  proud  of  her  beauty, 
of  her  full  stiff  skirts,  and  of  the  way  she 
carries  her  head.  A little  farther,  and  we 
meet  a line  of  bullocks.  There  are  twenty 
of  them.  They  are  drawing  a little  wagon 
loaded  with  wood.  A very  small  Caffre 
boy  runs  before  the  cattle,  and  attends 
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their  steps.  A white  man  sits  on  the 
load,  and  flourishes  a long  whip.  Some- 
times it  hits  the  cattle  and  sometimes  the 
boy.  The  air  is  drowsy  still,  in  spite  of 
the  freshening  breeze.  It  seems  to  lull 
your  consciousness  as  an  individual,  and 
you  exist  only  as  a part  of  a picture.  It 
is  made  up  of  the  narrow  red  street,  the 
dusty  oaks,  the  wide  stoops,  the  thatched 
houses,  the  big-horned  cattle,  the  smart 
Malay.  We  turn  from  the  street  and  go 
up  the  western  slope.  We  restrain  all 
desire  to  look  back,  till  we  have  climbed  a 
fourth  of  the  steep  ascent.  It  is  now  that 
we  wholly  lose  sight  of  our  old-time  com- 
panion self.  He  heaves  one  sigh  and 
departs.  A new  self  takes  his  place.  His 
vision  is  clearer,  his  hearing  finer,  than 
his  who  has  left.  But  that  is  not  all;  he 
possesses  a sixth  sense,  which  perceives 
that  subtle  something  in  nature  speaking 
plainer  than  words  to  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear. 

At  first,  as  we  look,  there  is  a blank 
moment  of  receptivity.  Then  we  grad- 
ually grasp  the  details  here  and  there  in 
the  wide  sweep  of  earth  lying  before  us. 
We  see  that  the  huts  to  the  south  are  very 
distant,  so  that  their  outlines  are  softly 
traced  in  the  sky.  We  notice  the  town 
and  river  away  beneath  us. 

We  feel  the  fresh  strong  breeze  coming 
in  from  the  sea.  We  realize  that  the  blue 
has  gone  from  the  air.  The  mountains  are 
quivering  with  strange  lights  and  colors 
— purple,  amethyst,  ruby.  They  take  cu- 
rious shapes  against  the  sky.  Range  upon 
range  appears  delicately  outlined,  one  be- 
hind another,  one  springing  out  of  anoth- 
er— a wilderness  of  varying  curves.  Zan 
feels  my  interest,  and  does  not  speak  for  a 
long  time;  then  she  asks, 

“ Is  it  not  good  to  be  here?” 

I tell  her  that  it  is  “very  good,”  and 
she  continues, 

“You  don’t  know  much  about  it,  do 
you— what  made  it,  and  all  that?” 

I meekly  respond,  “I  supposed  I did,” 
not  knowing  whether  she  purposed  test- 
ing my  knowledge  of  the  Bible  or  zoology. 

She  looked  at  me  a moment  with  a 
challenging  expression  before  beginning 
her  examination:  “Do  you  know  about 
that  big  giant  over  there  lying  on  his 
back?  Do  you  know  who  killed  him, 
and  why  he  was  turned  to  stone?  Do 
you  know  why  those  three  big  elephants 
on  the  top  of  Klipperstein  can't  move? 
Ach!  I think  you  could  say  if  you  did.” 
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And  she  considered  my  countenance  with 
the  air  of  having  discovered  a base  pre- 
tender. 

I hastily  acknowledged  my  utter  igno- 
rance, and  begged  enlightenment  with 
such  humility  that  she  not  only  was  mol- 
lified, but  regaled  me  with  tales  on  our 
homeward  walk  which,  it  was  easy  to  see, 
increased  in  marvel  on  every  delivery. 

One  day  I came  into  the  garden,  and 
found  the  mountains  near  and  far  trans- 
formed. They  simply  outlined  an  ex- 
panse of  purest  blue,  varying  from  the 
deepest  dye  of  those  close  at  hand  to  the 
blue-white  of  those  in  the  distance.  The 
sky,  as  usual,  was  an  unbroken  expanse 
of  blue,  paling  toward  the  horizon — blue, 
blue,  everything  seemed  heaven -bound 
with  it.  Suddenly  my  eye  was  attracted 
to  a patch  of  liveliest  green  a few  feet  from 
me.  Pretty,  I thought,  and  looked  again 
toward  the  mountains.  But  somehow 
that  green  intruded  once  more.  This 
time  I noticed  ’twas  a setting  for  a host 
of  diamonds  daintily  suspended  before 
the  gaze  of  the  admiring  sun.  They  trem- 
bled and  sparkled  and  turned  themselves 
as  though  impelled  by  a feminine  vanity. 
Again  I turned  away;  but  now  my  mind 
was  so  filled  with  green  that  it  could  not 
take  in  blue.  I lay  back  in  my  chair, 
and  gave  myself  up  to  the  charm  of  the 
little  patch  before  me.  I found  that  some 
of  the  diamonds  were  rainbow-encircled, 
others  burned  with  a steady  flame  like  a 
candle,  and  others  were  veritable  twink- 
ling stars.  More  than  this,  I learned  that 
all  loved  the  fair  green  blades  that  held 
them,  and  many  more  secrets  which  I 
will  not  reveal.  Zan  was  standing  by 
my  side. 

“ Isn’t  it  blue?”  she  asks. 

“Yes;  but  then  there  is  the  green,”  I 
say. 

“ But  the  green  is  always,  and  the  blue 
isn’t,”  she  replies,  and  adds:  “I  like  the 
green  to  lie  on  and  the  blue  to  look  into. 
How  close  it  comes  to-day,  the  blue ! One 
has  to  look  so  far  mostly.” 

“ I have  been  learning  secrets,  Zan.  I 
don't  think  you  can  find  them  out,”  I sug- 
gest, teasingly.  Zan  doesn’t  hear  me. 

“It  is  most  time,”  she  says,  presently. 

“Time  for  what?”  I ask. 

“ I thought  you  knew,”  she  says.  “ If 
you  keep  still,  you  will  see.” 

In  a few  minutes  one  little  hand  was 
pulling  my  trousers,  and  the  other  was 
pointing  to  a bit  of  dirt,  a miniature  vol- 
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c&no,  only  in  place  of  the  fire  and  smoke 
came  a mole’s  snout,  then  the  rest  of  Mr. 
Mole ; just  an  instant,  and  he  was  under 
Ills  volcano  again.  Zan  hopped  about 
like  mad. 

“Did  you  not  see?”  she  says.  “ Ach, 
it  was  grand!  Did  you  see  him  take  it? 
Now  I will  tell  you.  I have  found  out  to 
know  when  he  will  come  out,  and  I make 
a nice  dinner  of  things  that  he  likes.  Ach ! 
isn’t  it  fine  that  he  takes?” 

By  this  time  Zan  and  I were  fast  friends, 
and  it  wras  with  regret  that  I left  the  odd 
little  African  when  I took  my  leave  of  the 
Beers  to  make  a trip  up  country,  and  to 
visit  many  English  friends  whose  hospi- 
tality I had  not  felt  equal  to  accepting 
when  I arrived  at  the  colony.  My  trip 
was  a pleasant  one,  and  all  my  invitations 
had  been  gratefully  acknowledged  in  per- 
son except  one  from  a young  English  doc- 
tor. This  I had  reserved  till  the  last,  as 
it  was  only  a few  miles  from  the  Beers’ 
farm,  and  wasaconvenient  point  at  which 
to  end  my  South  African  sojourn;  but 
before  going  there  I intended  spending  a 
few  days  with  the  Beers  again,  partly  out 
of  courtesy  to  them,  and  partly,  I must 
acknowledge,  from  a lingering  inclina- 
tion to  take  another  walk  with  my  dark 
little  protegee. 

Several  months  had  passed  since  I was 
at  the  Beers’,  and  as  I approached  I noted 
the  changes  of  season  about  the  place,  let 
my  eyes  follow  the  familiar  line  of  the 
cactus  hedge,  saw'  a dove  or  two  wheeling 
in  the  air,  and  thought  with  a smile  of 
Zan. 

The  day  I arrived  I did  not  see  Zan, 
and  for  some  reason  I could  not  bring 
myself  to  ask  after  her.  Things  did  not 
seem  the  same  as  when  I left.  ’Twas  not 
easy  to  talk.  They  all  appeared  to  be 
thinking  of  something  in  which  I had  no 
part.  Mrs.  Beer  wras  particularly  silent, 
and  when  I proposed  going  the  next  day, 
she  made  no  objection.  When  I took  my 
leave,  Mr.  Beer  muttered  some  unintelli- 
gible words,  from  which  I gathered  the 
idea  that  they  were  in  trouble.  I learn- 
ed all  about  it  afterward  from  my  Eng- 
lish friend  the  doctor,  and  later  still  from 
Zan  herself. 

It  all  came  out  of  the  dilliculty  of  get- 
ting Zan  “broken  in.”  It  seems  that 
when  the  day  came  on  which  she  was  to 
begin  work  in  the  house,  she  w^as  found 
to  be  missing.  Jacob  was  sent  to  hunt 


her  up.  He  made  a pleasant  morning  of 
it  sitting  by  the  river-bank,  or  occasion- 
ally skirmishing  among  the  fruit  trees; 
but  toward  noon  he  presented  himself  at 
the  kitchen  door  with  a dolorous  counte- 
nance, and  the  information  that  Zan  must 
“hev  tuk  to  the  mountings,  for  there 
wasn’t  hide  nor  hair  of  her  in  the  valley.” 

In  the  mean  time  she  had  been  enjoy- 
ing life  even  more  than  Jacob.  A blue, 
blue  sky;  a field  of  tassel  led  mealies;  a 
bright  green  sugar -bird  with  two  long 
tail  feathers;  a dirty,  dirty  Caff  re  girl  in 
a dirty,  dirty  apron — and  you  see  Zan 
and  all  her  surroundings.  At  first  she 
was  angry  and  defiant,  and  squatted  down 
among  the  mealie  stalks  with  a big  scowl 
and  wrathful  eyes.  “ Go  into  the  kitchen 
and  work  ?”  Indeed  she  would  not.  They 
might  give  her  something  out-doors  to  do. 
They  just  wanted  to  plague  her,  she  knew. 
She  could  see  quite  plain.  But  that  sort 
of  thing  couldn’t  last  long.  There  was 
no  one  there  to  be  angry  with.  Before 
long  she  had  forgotten  that  she  was 
wanted  in  the  house,  and  was  lying  flat 
on  her  back  looking  up  into  the  blue. 
Then  came  the  green  sugar-bird,  flying 
among  the  yellow  stalks. 

She  lay  still,  very  still.  Perhaps  he 
would  come  to  her  this  time;  he  had  been 
so  near  it  once.  She  wanted  to  say  “Sss- 
weet-je”  to  him,  but  she  knew  that  vexed 
him,  and  she  feared  he  might  fly  away  if 
she  did.  So  she  never  moved  or  made  a 
sound,  not  the  least  bit.  “Sweetje”  was 
right  over  her  head  now,  and  Zan’s  great 
black  eyes  were  wide  open  with  hope  and 
expectation.  He  balanced  himself  for  an 
instant  on  a stalk,  gracefully  drooped  his 
long  feathers,  raised  his  wings,  and  sailed 
away. 

But,  love  and  laughter!  what  happi- 
ness! “Sss-weet-je,  heartje-sweetje,”  call- 
ed the  little  Caff  re  girl.  For  did  he  not 
make  a superb  sweep  downward,  and 
didn’t  those  long  drooping  feathers  brush 
her  very  face  ? 

Even  he — the  grand,  the  gloriously 
beautiful  one,  so  proud,  so  dainty,  so  be- 
witching— he  stoops  and  caresses  her. 
She  feels  it  all,  and  she  is  brimful  of  joy. 
She  rollicks  around  in  high  glee  for  a long 
time.  If  Jacob  had  been  very  diligent  in 
his  search,  ’twould  have  been  easy  to 
find  her  then;  but  Jacob  is  in  the  plan- 
tain-hush, with  his  teeth  in  the  middle  of 
a banana,  and  all  other  sights  and  sounds 
w'ere  shut  out  in  the  delight  of  his  own 
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eating1.  Zan  makes  a charming  plan  in 
her  wise  little  head.  She  knows  where 
the  sugar  flowers  grow  that  sweetje  likes 
so  well  to  run  his  bill  in  and  get  the  syrup 
from.  They  are  a long  way  off;  *Zan 
never  thinks  of  that.  When  night  comes, 
Zan  is  just  crawling  home,  with  her  arms 
full  of  sugar-bush  flowers. 

The  next  morning  she  is  up  and  away 
before  any  one  has  time  to  call  her.  She 
takes  the  flowers  along  with  her.  One 
could  have  seen  about  sunrise  a thin  bit 
of  blue  smoke  coming  up  from  a corner 
of  the  mealie  field.  ’Twas  where  Zan 
was  roasting  the  ears  of  corn  for  her 
breakfast.  A few  hours  later  she  was  ly- 
ing in  the  same  place  as  yesterday.  She 
was  nearly  covered  with  the  dewy  sugar 
blossoms.  There  were  anxious  eyes  and  a 
palpitating  heart  under  those  branches. 

“Will  he  come,  and  will  he  stay?” 
she  is  thinking.  One  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hours,  go  by.  The  patient  little 
waiter  is  just  beginning  to  be  a little  bit 
discouraged,  is  beginning  to  fear  the  flow- 
ers will  wilt,  when  whir,  whir,  and  set- 
tling himself  in  the  midst  of  them  is  Mr. 
Greencoat,  as  gay  and  cavalier  as  yester- 
day. He  runs  his  slender  beak  daintily 
into  the  flower  that  lies  in  Zan’s  very 
hand.  Now  he  is  on  her  head,  now  her 
breast.  Her  heart  is  full.  It  is  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  her  life.  A quick  report 
cuts  the  still  air.  It  is  from  a whip  that 
falls  on  child  and  flowers.  It  sends  the 
pretty  bird  away  in  a long  flight  of  ter- 
ror. Zan  springs  to  her  feet  without  a 
sound.  Her  eyes  are  blazing.  The  little 
lithe  figure  quivers.  Before  her  stands 
the  loutish  form  of  Duro. 

“Ach,  you  Caffre  cur!  I’ve  tracked 
you  at  last,”  he  says,  in  his  thick  tones. 

Zan  looks  down,  and  plainly  sees  the 
print  of  her  six-toed  feet  in  the  dew-wet 
earth. 

Poor  Zan’s  short-lived  rapture  had  to 
be  paid  for  sadly  enough.  She  was  made 
to  work,  and  the  making  was  a sorry  pro- 
cess for  both  child  and  mistress.  Zan 
nursed  her  wrath,  sulked,  and  usually  con- 
trived to  occasion  more  trouble  during  the 
day  than  she  rendered  assistance.  The 
mistress  grew  more  determined.  No  black 
girl  should  defy  her.  Whippings  became 
frequent,  and  at  every  whipping  Zan  grew 
sulkier  and  the  mistress  angrier. 

The  child  was  kept  in  the  house  from 
the  first  stirring  in  the  morning  till  the 
evening  work  was  over  ; not  so  much 


because  her  services  were  useful  as  to 
“break  her  in.”  And  the  angry  little 
girl,  sore  and  tired,  would  lie  awake  and 
cry  to  think  of  her  neglected  doves,  of 
Hopper,  of  the  sugar-bird  whose  love  was 
so  nearly  within  her  reach.  It  seemed  so 
dreadful  that  they  should  be  thinking  she 
did  not  care  for  them  any  more.  Once 
the  thought  came  to  her,  “ Perhaps  they 
are  forgetting  me”;  then  the  little  hands 
clasped  over  the  quivering  mouth  to  keep 
back  the  sobs. 

A day  came  when  she  could  endure  the 
suspense  no  longer.  She  slipped  off  her 
perch  in  the  kitchen  (where  she  was  par- 
iug  fruit)  the  first  moment  she  was  left 
alone,  and  scurried  down  behind  the  cac- 
tus hedge.  She  squatted  there,  silently 
listening  for  a few  minutes,  then  scooted 
for  the  grove  of  firs.  Oh,  how  nice  it 
was!  What  should  she  visit  first?  She 
would  like  a look  at  “Spring-bokie,”  but 
she  was  sure  the  boys  would  feed  him, 
and  be  good  to  him  too;  he  was  such  a 
darling,  they  could  not  help  it.  And  the 
doves?  Yes,  she  must  see  the  doves.  But 
Hopper?  Nobody  liked  Hopper.  She  would 
see  to  him  first.  He  did  get  so  lonely. 
He  never  would  have  come  to  her  in  the 
nigh t— al ways  in  the  night,  when  nobody 
was  about — if  he  had  not  been  very  lone- 
ly. There  he  sits  behind  the  row,  catch- 
ing flies  in  the  most  composed  and  natu- 
ral manner.  Zan’s  face  is  bright  with 
delight.  Hopper  must  appreciate  it,  for 
he  stops  in  his  fascinating  pastime,  gives 
two  or  three  fine  hops,  does  a good  deal  of 
swallowing  and  palpitating,  and  in  all 
ways  responds  as  well  as  a toad  can  do  to 
Zan’s  demonstrations.  She  is  quite  sat- 
isfied with  her  welcome.  She  picks  him 
up  and  nestles  him  awhile,  lays,  down  a 
nice  pile  of  crumbs  out  of  the  store  she 
has  been  saving  for  the  doves,  pulls  a few 
soft  grasses  and  arranges  a bed  for  him 
in  a comfortable  spot,  then  shakes  hands 
with  him  and  tears  herself  away.  “ Ooo- 
ooh,  oo-ooh!”  softly,  musically,  she  calls. 
“ Ooo-ooli,  oo-ooh !”  in  the  grove  of  firs. 
“ Ooo-ooh,  oo-ooh!”  among  the  vines. 
“Ooo-oohl”  under  the  bamboos.  And 
now  there  is  a gentle  flutter  of  wings, 
a downward  motion,  and  half  a dozen 
doves  are  lighted  on  Zan  Zoo — on  her 
outstretched  arms,  on  her  shoulders,  on 
her  head.  There  is  a deal  of  smiling,  and 
talking,  and  cooing,  and  love-making, 
and  some  vanity  and  display,  to  show  Zan 
how  glad  they  are  to  see  her,  and  how  ex- 
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tremely  nice  they  are  looking.  She  re- 
proves one  here  and  there  whose  manners 
she  thinks  a little  forward,  but  shows  no 
great  partiality  to  any  one.  Each  gets  a 
good  word  in  turn. 

Now  comes  the  distribution  of  crumbs. 
She  has  a big  supply.  The  excitement  is 
great.  Zan  is  very  happy.  Her  friends 
have  not  forgotten  her.  She  thinks  she 
will  be  good  now.  Perhaps  if  she  is  very 
good,  they  won’t  mind  her  running  away 
for  a little  bit  every  day.  She  leaves  the 
doves  eating,  and  goes  back  to  her  work. 
Everything  is  as  she  left  it.  No  one 
seems  to  have  noticed  her  absence.  How 
glad  she  is  that  she  went!  She  quite 
makes  up  her  mind  to  try  it  again.  She 
is  respectful  and  well-behaved  all  the 
afternoon. 

Jacob  says,  u What  you  s’pose  ails  Zan 
that  she  don’t  prank  it  ?”  He  winks 
knowingly  to  the  cook,  as  if  he  alone 
could  divine  the  hidden  meaning  of  such 
unlooked-for  virtue.  Jacob  is  sent  to 
pick  figs  for  the  supper  table.  He  comes 
back  with  a long  face  and  says,  “ No  figs, 
missus,  ’cept  dese,”  and  displays  three  im- 
perfect ones.  He  looks  at  Zan,  with  a 
malicious  gleam  in  his  eyes,  adding, 
“P’rhaps  Zan  thought  she'd  pick  ’em.” 

Mistress  Beer  was  not  slow  to  follow 
up  the  idea.  She  had  spent  the  afternoon 
in  concocting  a suitable  plan  for  punish- 
ing Zan’s  absence  from  the  kitchen.  Now 
it  appeared  all  unworthy  of  the  enormi- 
ties suggested  by  Jacob’s  intimation. 

“Go  inside,”  she  said  to  Zan,  in  a tone 
that  had  a forbidding  quaver  to  it.  Then, 
to  Jacob,  “ How  do  you  know  Zan  took?” 

“If  missus  ’ll  come  writh,  I’ll  show,”  he 
answered,  with  alacrity. 

Madame  Beer  returned,  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence  added  to  her  previous 
conviction.  There  were  certainly  traces 
of  the  superfluous  toe  in  the  indistinct 
footprints  about  the  fig-trees.  She  went 
in  to  Zan.  In  the  scene  which  followed, 
she  must  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
lengths  to  which  she  went.  Her  tem- 
per had  mastered  her.  The  child’s  wee 
bit  of  covering  was  removed ; lash  after 
lash  fell  on  the  tender  quivering  flesh. 
Once,  Zan’s  clear  voice  rang  out,  “ I didn’t 
touch  them  figs”;  but  the  denial  seemed 
only  to  infuriate  the  outraged  mistress. 
At  last,  when  her  strength  was  spent 
and  her  passion  had  ebbed,  she  saw  Zan 
lying  unconscious  on  the  floor.  The 
flesh  on  her  back  was  in  ridges;  here 


and  there  the  blood  had  come  to  the 
surface.  In  spite  of  the  pallor  in  Zan’s 
face,  Mrs.  Beer  convinced  herself  that 
the  child  was  pretending.  She  thought 
fit,  however,  to  cover  the  child’s  back 
with  the  bit  of  apron  again  before  she 
called  Mr.  Beer  to  get  her  out  of  the 
way.  Zan  was  laid  in  the  room  of  one 
of  the  house-servants,  who  was  told  that 
she  could  sleep  somewhere  else,  as  Zan 
was  shut  in  there  for  a punishment.  Mrs. 
Beer’s  subsequent  conduct  was  the  occa- 
sion of  much  hot  discussion  amongst  her 
friends  and  enemies  for  some  months. 
The  doctor  would  hear  to  nothing  but  the 
worst  possible  construction  of  the  case.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  account  for  the  appar- 
ently premeditated  cruelty  in  that  which 
follows,  but  I judge  Mrs.  B.  as  leniently  as 
possible.  Zan  did  not  come  to  her  senses. 
Now  whether  Mrs.  Beer  was  fearful  that 
she  might  not  revive  by  ordinary  means, 
or  whether  she  desired  to  obliterate  the 
marks  of  her  own  self-forgetfulness  on 
the  child,  or  whether,  as  the  doctor  de- 
clared, she  did  it  in  wanton  cruelty,  to 
make  the  flesh  more  susceptible  to  another 
whipping,  I do  not  know  (I  cannot  believe 
it  was  the  last) ; but  whatever  her  mo- 
tive, the  course  she  pursued  was  wholly 
unfortunate  for  the  credit  due  to  human- 
ity. She  covered  the  girl’s  back  with 
mustard  poultices.  Zan  revived;  but  the 
irritant  had  accomplished  its  work  so 
effectively  that  ’twas  to  an  agony  of  tor- 
ment. The  room  was  hot,  close,  and 
filthy.  She  begged  to  go  out -doors. 
“The  bed  makes  my  back  burn,”  she 
said.  She  thought  if  she  could  lie  on  the 
cool  earth  and  get  a whiff  of  the  cool  air 
she  would  be  quite  well. 

Mrs.  Beer  moved  the  whip  slightly  that 
she  held  in  her  hand  whenever  she  enter- 
ed the  door,  and  said,  “Stay  where  you 
are.” 

Zan  remained  there  the  whole  day. 
When  night  came,  she  could  not  sleep. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
’Twas  clear  and  bright.  The  stars  looked 
so  friendly;  the  air  was  cool  and  enticing. 
She  knew  where  there  was  a delicious 
spot  to  lie  on.  It  wouldn’t  be  very  hard 
to  get  out  of  the  window,  and  she  could 
get  back  again  before  daylight.  How 
lame  the  lithe  active  limbs  were!  She 
could  hardly  crawl  through,  and  usually 
she  would  have  done  it  with  a bound. 
Once  out,  she  forgot  her  pain  in  the  de- 
light of  being  free  again.  She  managed 
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to  get  to  her  favorite  spot.  There  she  lay 
looking  up  at  the  tender  luminous  stars 
looking  down  so  kindly  upon  her.  She 
smiled,  and  drew  a long  breath  of  satis- 
faction. She  could  hear  a hop,  hop,  close 
by.  A cool,  such  a cool,  little  body  touch- 
ed her.  It  must  be  Hopper.  He  kept 
close  to  her.  How  nicely  the  breeze  cool- 
ed her  burns!  “The  frogs  are  having  a 
grand  time,”  she  thought,  as  their  mad 
croaking  came  to  her  from  a neighboring 
sloot.  “How  long  it's  been  since  I was 
by  them!  I hope  the  boys  don't  throw 
them  with  stones  any  more.”  Then  she 
heard  the  frogs  no  longer.  The  breeze 
seemed  to  be  closing  her  eyelids.  Earth's 
loving  arms  nestled  the  forlorn  little  crea- 
ture while  she  slept. 

Dr.  Clare,  my  English  friend,  told  me 
that  on  one  hot  morning,  on  his  way  to 
a farm-house  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, he  saw  a pretty  Caffre  child  lying 
apparently  unconscious  by  the  road-side. 
On  picking  her  up,  he  found  that  her  bit 
of  clothing  stuck  to  her  back  as  if  glued. 
The  flesh  proved  to  be  terribly  lacerated. 
He  took  the  little  creature  home  and  doc- 
tored her.  When  she  began  to  recover, 
he  learned  from  her  that  she  was  called 
Zan  Zoo,  and  belonged  to  the  Beers'  farm. 
He  took  the  matter  to  the  law  courts. 
There  he  carried  everything  before  him 
with  a high  hand.  The  Beers  were  forced 
to  pay  a fine  of  $2500  or  see  Mrs. 
Beer  lodged  in  jail.  The  fine  was  paid. 
The  doctor  gave  the  money  into  my 
charge,  to  be  used  for  the  education  of 
little  Zan.  Somehow  it  was  generally 
understood  by  us  all  that  Zan  was  my 
protegee,  and  would  accompany  me  home. 

Zan  turned  toward  me  in  a sweetly  de- 
pendent way.  The  wild  little  thing  had 
never  depended  on  any  one  before,  but 
now  the  heart  seemed  to  be  gone  out  of 
life  for  her.  She  seemed  to  be  very  glad 
to  go  away  with  me,  yet  I could  not 
arouse  much  interest  in  her  over  the  new 
life  we  were  to  enter.  The  Northern 
lands,  where  the  great  world  lived,  the 
vast  snow  fields,  the  green  fields,  the  big 
ocean — these  were  all  blank  leaves  to  her. 
She  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  that 
told  of  other  thoughts— were  they  of  her 
own  dear  dull  veld,  of  the  spring-bokie, 
of  the  doves,  and  Mr.  Hopper?  — but  still 
she  always  said,  “Yes,  I want  to  go  with.” 

The  day  before  we  set  sail  was  Sunday. 
Zan  spent  it  in  the  garden  down  by  the 
river. 
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The  air  was  pure  and  fresh ; it  turned 
the  leaves  of  the  tall  powdered  poplars 
this  way  and  that,  making  a shimmer  of 
silver  and  green ; it  fanned  the  cheek  soft- 
ly; it  was  cold  and  murmurous;  it  had 
blown  over  the  distant  firs,  and  came 
laden  with  the  echoes  of  their  slumber- 
ous melodies. 

“Ah!'’  she  thought,  as  she  looked 
through  the  green  oaks  and  pale  poplars 
to  the  clear  blue  sky  beyond,  “if  it  will 
only  speak  to  me;  if  it  will  only  tell  me 
something — something  that  I can  always 
keep !” 

There  was  a colony  of  finches  that  had 
hung  their  odd  township  of  round  nests 
gracefully  and  warily  over  the  running 
stream  on  overhanging  branches,  making 
it  practically  inaccessible  to  enemies,  and 
the  bright  yellow  creatures,  in  happy  de- 
light at  their  security,  were  twittering 
about  with  the  prettiest  ease  and  freedom. 
Besides,  there  was  the  coo  of  a pair  of 
turtle-doves  not  far  away,  and  now  and 
then  the  laughing  sweetness  of  what  would 
have  been  a thrush  in  a Northern  clime; 
the  river  itself,  declining  over  its  stony 
bed,  completed  the  harmony.  No  won- 
der that,  with  her  senses  assailed  by  this 
witching  melody  of  birds,  brook,  and 
wind,  and  the  vision  of  varying,  charm- 
ing colors  of  the  opening  spring-time 
against  the  white-barred  blue,  there  was 
intensified  in  her  a longing  for  a glimpse 
of  what  was  above  and  beyond  and  yet 
within  it  all.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
that  had  not  force  to  fall.  She  quivered 
in  trembling  anxiety. 

Zan  remained  curled  up  there  on  the 
bench  till  daylight  was  wholly  gone.  She 
came  reluctantly  when  I went  out  to 
fetch  her.  I think  she  would  have  much 
preferred  remaining  there  all  night. 
When  she  came  down  the  next  morning, 
she  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  our  jour- 
ney. I was  notin  the  least  satisfied  with 
the  respectability  of  her  appearance.  She 
looked  extremely  proper  in  the  dark  blue 
gown  and  little  round  hat.  The  long 
braid  of  straight  black  hair  was  all  that  it 
should  be.  The  doctor  was  ecstatic,  de- 
claring she  was  as  neat  as  wax,  and  as 
pretty  as  a picture. 

“Neat  and  pretty!'’  Yes,  one  could 
hardly  deny  that;  but  Zan  Zoo,  the  wild 
Caffre  girl  who  had  guided  me  to  the  wa- 
ter-fall, who  whistled  to  the  birds  and  talk- 
ed with  the  mountains,  she  was  not  there. 

A wide-eyed,  wondering,  docile  creature 
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stood  in  her  place,  and  looked  timidly 
around  the  great  prison  of  civilization 
she  had  entered.  She  seemed  to  me  to  be 
looking  back  with  hungry  longing  to  the 
wild  freedom  she  had  known. 

It  could  not  be  helped.  The  great  pro- 
cession had  swept  her  onward.  The  step 
backward  could  never  be  taken.  But 
what  would  I not  have  given  to  have 
kept  her  as  she  was  when  I first  knew 
her?  Was  she  never  again  to  have  the 
sweet  fellowship  of  her  darling  earth? 
Would  the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the 
flowers  disown  her?  Should  I come  to 
see  her  think  of  her  clothes,  and  shrink 
from  the  earth  that  had  loved  her? 

On  shipboard  Zan’s  great  delight  was 
to  be  taken  to  the  forecastle,  and  there 
to  stand  for  hours  on  the  very  point  of 
the  prow,  one  arm  round  the  flag-staff, 
looking,  with  glowing  eyes  and  brighten- 
ing face,  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
Her  eyes  would  blaze  when  the  prow 
dipped  deep;  and  the  old  ringing  laugh 
would  come  back  to  me  above  the  roar, as 
we  rose  up  again  to  the  top  of  the  wave. 
But  her  highest  glee  was  when  a big  sea 
drenched  us.  After  that  she  would  be 
happy  for  a whole  day.  At  first  I was 
in  terror  lest  she  should  fall  from  the 
precarious  position  she  took  with  such  as- 
surance, and  I would  hold  her  clothing 
with  a nervous  grasp. 

“Why  do  you  hold?”  she  asked  me 
one  day,  as  we  were  making  our  way  back 
to  the  deck. 

“ But  if  you  should  fall?”  I said. 

“I  shouldn't  mind;  ’twouldn't  be  so 
bad.”  Then,  tipping  her  head  a little  for 
reflection,  “It  must  be  nice  down  under 
the  sea,  and  the  roar  is  so  good,”  with  a 
gleaming  smile. 

“ But  do  you  think  I would  want  to 
lose  you?”  I asked. 

She  did  not  answer  except  by  an  odd 
little  stare  that  spoke  of  an  incredulity 
still  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  human 
being  really  caring  for  her.  Mr.  Hopper 
and  the  doves,  she  understood  that  well 
enough,  that  they  would  not  want  to  lose 
her.  But  man  or  woman?  It  was  hardly 
to  be  believed. 

Another  thing  that  she  enjoyed  was 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  behind  the 
wheel.  There  she  would  remain,  with  her 
head  on  the  bulwarks,  watching  the  long 
white  path  we  left  behind  us,  never  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  around  her.  And 
in  the  evening,  when  the  fiery  phospho- 


rescence played  along  the  wake,  she  would 
grow  excited,  and  I could  see  that  bright 
fancies  were  teeming  through  her  brain, 
as  in  the  days  when  we  watched  the  col- 
ors on  the  mountains  together.  There 
were  other  things,  too,  that  she  enjoyed. 
The  captain  had  a great  liking  for  her, 
and  gave  her  the  full  run  of  the  ship. 
The  boatswains  would  set  the  sailors  sing- 
ing, when  they  hoisted  the  sails,  to  please 
the  child.  Everybody  had  a pleasant 
word  for  Zan,  and  Zan  soon  came  to  have 
a dear  little  bit  of  a smile  for  everybody; 
farther  than  that  she  would  not  commit 
herself  except  in  moments  of  great  ex- 
citement, as  when  we  sighted  land,  or  a 
shoal  of  porpoises  appeared,  or  a flying- 
fish  was  washed  on  deck. 

As  week  after  week  went  by  I fancied 
Zan  was  pining.  Her  eyes  looked  bigger, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  be  ready  and  lithe 
as  she  used.  By  the  time  I had  her  home 
with  me  in  New  England  the  change  was 
quite  apparent.  She  liked  to  keep  close 
by  me,  was  quiet  and  drooping.  There 
was  little  of  the  eager,  questioning,  im- 
aginative Zan  left.  I laid  it  to  the  change 
of  climate,  to  the  bare  dreary  autumn  to 
which  she  was  unused.  I hoped  that 
when  winter  wras  over  and  spring  came,  it 
would  open  a new  life  within  her. 

I was  unpacking  pictures  put  away  in 
boxes  previous  to  my  travels.  Zan  was 
helping  me  with  more  animation  about 
her  than  she  had  shown  since  our  arrival. 
The  great  dark  eyes  in  the  wan  face  had 
such  a pathetic  look  it  gave  me  a guilty 
feeling  to  encounter  them.  The  neat 
gown  and  smooth  hair,  to  which  she  was 
now  quite  accustomed,  only  heightened 
the  pathos.  I longed  to  see  the  blazing 
eyes,  the  wicked  little  smile  over  the  white 
teeth,  the  frowzy  hair,  the  bare  figure  with 
its  scant  drapery  of  battered  print.  I 
would  have  given  half  my  life,  as  I met 
that  startled,  hungry  glance,  to  have  heard 
again  the  liquid  note  with  which  she 
called  her  doves  about  her,  or  the  wild 
“ss-weet-je”  with  which  she  teased  tlie 
sugar-birds.  I yearned  to  take  her  in  my 
arms  and  lay  her  again  on  the  wide- 
spreading  veld,  where  she  made  friends 
writh  the  hare,  the  mole,  and  the  locust,  or 
looked  away  and  away  into  the  wonder- 
ful blue  while  pretty. untaught  fancies  pos- 
sessed her  being.  Poor,  sweet,  wild  Zan! 
The  world  had  caught  her  in  its  great  iron 
cage,  and  she  could  only  cower  at  my 
side  till  she  was  set  free  again. 
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I put  the  different  pictures  against  the 
chairs  and  tables  as  I took  them  out.  Zan 
had  a question  or  remark  for  each.  One 
of  Millet's,  with  a flock  of  sheep  and  two 
figures  in  the  foreground,  she  commended 
positively. 

“That  is  very  good.  It  is  Cours  and 
Matilda.  They  went  way  round  Black 
Cap  for  the  sheep.  That  one  big  sheep  I 
called  ‘Baas.’  He  got  caught  on  the  mi- 
mosa-bush the  one  day,  and  I got  him  off. 
He  liked  me,  Baas  did.” 

There  was  an  exquisite  copy  in  sepia  of 
the  “Upward  Madonna,”  a Guido  Reni. 
As  I placed  it  on  an  easel,  I felt  Zan’s  lit- 
tle hand  on  mine. 

“Is  she  Caffre?”  she  asked,  very  softly. 

Earth’s  motherless  little  African  ! Did 
she  feel  a glow  of  hope  and  joy  at  the 
sight  of  those  rich  brown  tints  in  the  glo- 
rious heavenly  face?  I felt  a big  lump  in 
my  throat  as  I drew  the  drooping  form  of 
the  once  irrepressible  Zan  close  to  me  and 
said : 

“It  is  ‘The  Mother’— the  mother  of 
the  whole  world,  yours  and  mine  too. 
Your  own  true  mother,  Zan.” 

Did  she  believe  it  literally,  and  in  a dif- 
ferent sense  from  what  I meant?  She 
asked  no  questions,  but  looked  at  it  with 
a peculiar  softness  of  expression. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  after  a little,  in  a tone 
of  having  come  to  a decision.  Then, 
“There  are  none  so  beautiful?”  in  the  old 
colloquial  questioning  way  of  our  first  ac- 
quaintance. 

And  I responded,  “ No,  not  one.” 

The  child's  eyes,  which  had  not  once 
turned  from  the  Mother’s  face,  slowly  fill- 
ed with  tears.  She  drew  away  from  me, 
and  stood  with  folded  hands  directly  be- 
fore the  picture.  I watched  her  with  in- 
tense interest.  Had  the  Virgin’s  beauty 
aroused  her  strange  bright  fancy?  Had 
it  carried  her  back  to  her  shadowy,  ever- 
changing  mountains,  to  her  deep  blue  sky, 
to  her  sweeping  veld,  to  her  wild  weird 
kloofs?  Did  all  that  was  brightest  and 
freest  come  back  to  her  then?  The  time 
when  she  lay  so  close  to  the  kindly  earth 
and  could  understand  every  whisper,  when 
her  friends  were  many  and  loving,  the 
cricket  chirping  her  welcome,  and  the  tur- 
tle-doves cooing  her  theirs,  when  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  her  own  Caffre  mother  bent 
o'er  her  with  one  of  its  rare  loving  looks? 
Or  was  it  not  just  the  impalpable  spirit 
within  that  picture  drawing  one,  bearing 
one  upward,  in  such  waves  of  passionate 


longing  as  I had  felt  looking  upon  it? 
Whatever,  it  had  conquered  the  child, 
the  divine  upturned  face  in  the  glow  of 
its  warm  brown  tints.  I could  see  the 
rising  sob  by  the  tremor  of  the  little  form. 
I quietly  went  away,  and  left  the  caged 
Caffre  bird  with  “The  Mother.” 

Day  after  day  the  snow  had  been  fall- 
ing slowly  but  steadily,  and  during  that 
time  Zan  had  scarcely  left  the  window. 
She  had  been  waiting  very  impatiently 
for  it,  had  conjured  up  weird  pictures  of 
it  in  her  imagination,  this  snow  she  had 
never  seen,  but  was  told  made  the  North 
so  different  from  her  beautiful  South. 

She  had  watched  the  earth  grow  hard 
and  cold,  had  fallen  once  and  bruised  her- 
self on  a ragged  bit  of  frozen  ground,  and 
I saw  a hurt  look  in  her  eyes,  and  noticed 
that  she  held  the  hand  behind  her  as  she 
came  toward  me. 

“Did  you  hurt  yourself?”  I asked. 
“ The  ground  is  so  hard  now,  you  must  be 
careful.” 

Then  I knew  it  was  not  the  pain  of  her 
hand  that  gave  her  the  look,  but  a deeper 
sense  of  injury  that  she  would  not  con- 
fess, for  she  answered, 

“ I guess  ’twas  just  a stone.” 

The  child  had  grown  so  near  to  me  that 
I could  interpret  her  feelings  frequently, 
half  by  intuition,  and  half  by  little  signs 
that  I had  learned  to  know  the  hidden 
meanings  of.  I wonder  if  it  seems  a trifle 
to  others,  this  little  incident  that  has  so 
much  pathos  in  it  to  me?  Cannot  you 
put  yourself  in  this  ignorant  Caffre  child’s 
place?  Your  first  conscious  touch  is  not 
the  warm  flesh  of  a mother,  but  the  warm 
mother  earth.  You  grasp  it,  play  with  it, 
fashion  it  into  wonders.  Your  tears  fall 
on  it;  your  tired  baby  head  rests  on  it.  It 
makes  you  lovely  flowers;  the  animals, 
your  darling  friends,  burrow  in  it,  love  it. 
And  would  you  not  love  it,  this  mother 
to  whom  you  carried  your  griefs,  who 
rested  you,  cared  for  you,  made  you  hap- 
py, and  would  you  not  love  its  touch,  love 
to  lie  upon  it,  breathe  upon  it,  caress  it? 

It  always  yields  to  your  touch,  responds 
in  some  way  to  your  love.  Through 
babyhood,  childhood,  it  remains  always 
the  same;  ’tis  now  a part  of  your  being 
to  love  and  be  loved  by  the  earth. 
You  know  no  human  love,  no  other  touch 
of  affection ; suddenly  one  day  you  find  it 
turned  hard  and  cold— it  has  hurt  you. 
If  one  you  loved,  who  had  always  been 
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kind  and  true,  should  one  day  strike  you, 
would  it  be  easy  to  say  at  once  to  another, 
44  Yes,  he  struck  me;  he  has  become  un- 
kind”? or  would  you  not  excuse  or  evade 
it,  as  Zan  did  in  her  sweet  equivocation, 
41 1 guess  ’twas  just  a stone”?  I was  more 
real  to  her  than  any  human  being  had 
ever  been,  but  I was  not  half  as  real, 
half  as  vital,  to  her  as  her  earth.  I was 
not  so  good  to  her,  nor  did  I love  her  as 
well.  I could  never  have  hurt  her  by  any 
act  of  mine  as  that  bit  of  frozen  ground 
had  been  able  to  do.  Her  world  was 
changing  so  fast  now;  nothing  was  left 
that  she  cared  for,  the  last  twig  was  bare, 
the  last  rivulet  frozen,  the  last  insect  hid- 
den,  the  whole  earth  was  bitterly  repellent. 
And  now  there  was  falling  this  strange 
white  snow,  slowly  but  certainly  burying 
the  world. 

Her  imagination  bad  been  fired  over 
the  fancy  of  what  it  would  be,  but  this 
long  realization,  this  unvarying  weird 
monotony  of  whiteness,  numbed  her  with 
an  unspeakable  fear. 

It  had  snowed  for  three  days,  but  the 
next  morning  was  bright  and  clear.  When 
I came  down,  Zan  was  at  her  place  by  the 
window  again ; the  expression  of  interest 
that  was  on  her  face  during  the  snowfall 
was  gone,  and  a strangely  solemn  look  in 
its  place. 

4‘  Well,  Zan?”  I greeted  her. 

She  started  to  speak,  but  the  words  would 
not  come.  I saw  she  was  sadly  unhappy, 
and  tried  to  divert  her  If  I had  known 
then  what  I learned  afterward— that  the 
brave  little  heart,  which  had  never  feared 
a living  thing,  was  stricken  with  terror 
at  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  dead,  and 
the  thought  that  she  should  never  feel 
again  the  soft  earth  under  her,  or  hear 
the  birds  sing,  or  see  the  bushes'  blossoms 
— I might  have  cheered  the  child,  might 
have  taken  her  away  from  the  dreary  ex- 
panse of  whiteness  and  coldness.  What 
was  life  to  her  now?  Would  she  not  a 
hundred  times  rather  have  been  beaten 
by  Mrs.  Beer  among  her  dear  living  sur- 
roundings, and  would  she  not  have  been 
the  happier,  too? 

Day  after  day  she  must  have  watched 
through  those  long  winter  months  to  see 
if  the  earth  would  come  to  life  again,  and 
perhaps  hoped  a little  as  she  watched. 
But  at  last  the  little  ray  of  hope  must 
have  gone,  for  each  day  seemed  colder 
and  the  wind  bleaker  than  ever  before. 

I remember  one  morning,  when  Zan’s 


shadowy  bit  of  a figure  stood  at  the  door, 
there  were  two  little  snow-sparrows  lying 
lifeless  outside. 

“Poor  birdies,”  I said.  44  It  was  such 
a cold  night  for  them.  We  cau’t  even 
bury  them,  can  we?” 

She  looked  pale  and  frightened,  but  I 
did  not  divine  the  reason.  I prided  my- 
self on  knowing  what  the  little  thing  felt. 
Yet  how  stupid  I was  never  to  have  sus- 
pected that  she  was  picturing  us  as  soon 
lying  frozen  like  the  dead  sparrows  on 
the  snow  ! that  her  heart  was  saying, 
“Everything  is  dying”!  I cannot  help 
blaming  myself  that  I never  talked  to 
her  of  our  spring  and  summer;  that  I was 
the  great  selfish  bachelor  I was  instead  of 
a creature  that  could  have  felt  and  seen 
more  of  what  was  in  a life  so  near 
him. 

She  still  grew  thinner  and  weaker  day 
after  day,  till  at  last  she  just  lay  in  her 
bed  and  watched  the  dead  world  from 
there. 

It  must  have  been  to  her  a terrible 
never-ending  funeral.  The  first  I came 
to  know  of  this  feeling  that  possessed  her 
was  only  a few  days  before  she  died.  The 
doctor  had  not  been  in  for  some  days,  as 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her. 
The  child  had  no  disease  whatever,  yet 
we  had  given  up  all  hope  of  keeping  her 
much  longer  She  seldom  spoke  now. 

I watched  her  eyes  as  they  kept  wander- 
ing toward  the  window — it  was  snowing — 
a sign  of  late  for  her  to  grow  worse  more 
rapidly.  She  turned  her  eyes  from  the 
window  to  me,  and  asked,  in  her  soft  weak 
voice, 

44  Are  they  all  dead  but  you?”  I 
thought  she  was  wandering,  but  she  kept 
those  great  solemn  eyes  on  me  and  con- 
tinued* 44  You’ll  he  dead  soon,  won’t 
you  ? It's  gettin’  colder,  and  the  snow’s 
gettin’  deeper.  It's  long  off  since  the 
ground  died,  and  then  the  birds,  and  the 
doctor  is  dead.  Molly  said  the  hens  had 
frozen.  Molly’s  froze  now,  ain’t  she?” 
The  light  touch  of  the  wee,  wee  hand 
that  weakly  crept  into  mine  thrills  me. 

44 1 hope  you  won’t  freeze  yet,  not  till 
after—” 

What  could  I say  then  ? I know  that 
I tried  to  talk  of  birds,  of  flowers,  of  sun- 
shine and  summer,  but  I know  my  voice 
choked  me.  I sent  out  for  dogs,  cats, 
birds,  children.  I kept  my  horse  standing 
in  front  of  her  window.  I sent  to  the  city 
for  flowers.  I cursed  myself  that  I had 
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purpose,  that  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  therefore  imbued  with 
powers  of  multiplication  and  develop- 
ment such  as  belong  to  no  other  living 
particles.  Out  of  the  one  cell  we  call  the 
egg,  all  the  cells  of  the  future  body  have 
to  arise;  aud,  in  truth,  th$  process  of  de- 
velopment of  an  animal  body  might  not 
inaptly  be  summarized  by  saying  that  it 
represented  the  conversion  of  one  cell  into 
many,  or  rather  that  out  of  the  one  ori- 
ginal cell  many  different  cells  were  duly 
evolved.  The  body  is  built  up  of  such 
evolved  cells,  and  all  that  pertains  to  its 
structure  is  therefore  the  outcome  of  a 
relatively  simple  process  of  cell  division 
and  cell  multiplication. 

Such  are  the  plain  details  of  the  process 
whereby  the  young  being  grows  into  the 
likeness  of  its  race.  Now,  clearly  enough, 
we  may  note  that  all  its  powers  of  devel- 
oping its  like  must  be  imprinted  upon  it 
in  its  germ  condition.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  there  is  and  can  be  no  af- 
ter inoculation  with  the  tendencies  of  its 
kind.  So  that  we  return  to  a primary 
fact  and  mystery  of  inheritance  when, 
as  a starting-point  for  the  thought  of  phi- 
losophy, we  allege  that  the  microscopic 
germ  includes  within  its  infinitesimal  lim- 
its every  thing  that  makes  up  the  sum  total 
of  its  race  resemblance — in  a word,  the 
power  of  developing  into  the  likeness  of 
the  stock  whence  it  sprang. 

Long  ago  in  natural  - history  science 
this  fact  excited  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful minds.  Facing  the  problem  of  in- 
heritance, proposed  on  the  lines  I have 
just  indicated,  it  became  clear  that  an  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  explain  matters  by 
aid  of  speculation  and  theory.  One  may 
pause  for  a moment  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  a theory  of  heredity,  like  any 
other  legitimate  speculation, could  not.and 
may  not,  pretend  to  be  a finite  expression 
of  truth,  but  rather  should  appear  as  an 
attempt  to  summarize  the  probabilities  of 
the  question,  and  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  search  for  further  knowledge 
should  be  pursued.  Certain  facts  are  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  and  the  theory  is  mere- 
ly the  cord  on  which  we  endeavor  to  string 
the  facts  in  an  order  and  arrangement 
which  shall  make  their  otherwise  dubious 
meaning  and  their  relations  to  one  anoth- 
er clear  to  our  understanding.  Matter-of- 
fact  minds  which  scorn  the  mere  idea  of 
“theory,”  and  which  profess  a striking 
and  oft-asserted  partiality  for  “facts,” 


soon  discover,  in  science  at  least,  that  the 
despised  hypothesis  often  appears  as  their 
best  friend.  In  the  matter  of  heredity  it 
was  Mr.  Darwin  who  undertook  thus  ear- 
ly to  arrange  the  facts  and  to  present  to 
the  world  an  adequate  explanation  of 
them.  This  explanation  appeared  uuder 
the  title  of  the  theory  of  Pangenesis,  and 
its  author,  with  his  accustomed  careful- 
ness and  unbiassed  mode  of  thought,  was 
careful  to  label  it  a provisional  or  tenta- 
tive speculation  only. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Mr.  Dar- 
win's explanation  of  the  mystery  of  in- 
heritance. Starting  with  the  fact  that  an 
animal's  body  is  essentially  built  up  of 
multitudes  of  living  cells  aggregated  to 
form  its  tissues  and  organs,  he  assumed 
that  from  these  cells  at  large,  minute  par- 
ticles, called  “ gemmules,”  were  perpetu- 
ally being  given  off.  The  gemmules,  like 
their  parent  cells,  were  capable  of  self  re- 
production and  development;  but  the  spe- 
cial fate  which,  according  to  the  theory 
before  us,  awaits  these  particles  is  their 
collection  and  aggregation  in  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  the  form  to  which  they 
belong.  Each  gemmule  was  assumed  to 
be  a representative  of  the  cell  or  cells 
which  gave  it  origin ; so  that  in  the  egg- 
producing  organs  in  which  the  gemmules 
were  at  last  collected  there  was  really 
contained  a kind  of  bodily  microcosm. 
From  this  thought  to  another,  which  held 
that  the  egg  or  germ  was  therefore  to  be 
regarded  as  composed  of  gemmules  de- 
rived from  every  part  of  the  parent  body, 
was  an  easy  step.  When  this  egg  devel- 
oped into  a new  being,  it  was  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  young  animal  should  repro- 
duce the  likeness,  traits,  and  tendencies 
of  the  parents,  seeing  that  the  egg  was 
merely  a replica  in  miniature  of  every 
part  of  the  parental  system.  Supposing, 
further,  that  in  each  egg  or  collocation  of 
gemmules  some  failed  to  develop  or  to  take 
any  active  part  in  producing  the  young 
animal,  then,  said  Mr.  Darwin,  such  latent 
gemmules,  transmitted  with  the  rest  and 
waking  up  at  a future  period,  would  re- 
produce the  features  of  the  special  parent 
stock  whence  they  were  derived.  If  it 
happened  that  meanwhile  any  variation 
of  the  race  had  occurred,  these  latent  par- 
ticles would  develop  differently  from  their 
neigh  hoi's.  Hence  would  arise  the  “throw 
backs”  or  “ reversions”  to  a former  type, 
which  are  common  enough  in  most  ani- 
mals and  plants.  On  this  supposition,  if 
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a pigeon  bearing  the  features  of  the  Blue 
Rock  should  occur  among  the  progeny  of 
any  fancy  breed,  the  reversion  would  be 
explained  on  the  idea  that  latent  gem- 
mules  derived  from  a far- back  rock-pi- 
geon breed  had  at  last  woke  up  into  de- 
velopmental vitality. 

This  epitome  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory 
may  serve  to  render  clear  his  main  teach- 
ings on  the  subject  of  inheritance.  The 
foundation  of  his  opinions,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, rests  on  the  assumption  that  from 
all  parts  of  the  living  body  living  gem- 
mules  are  being  thrown  off,  while  it  is  the 
ultimate  collection  of  these  representa- 
tive particles  to  form  the  egg  or  germ 
which  suffices  to  explain  why  and  how 
“like  begets  like.”  However  much  of 
late  days  the  theory  of  pangenesis  has 
passed  into  the  background  of  scientific 
thought,  there  can  be  no  question,  I think, 
that  it  was  capable  of  being  supported  by 
not  a few  facts  culled  from  the  stores  of 
biological  learning.  First  of  all,  we  find 
evidence  in  many  plants  and  in  not  a few 
lower  animals  that  the  power  of  reproduc- 
ing their  like  is  not  limited  to  the  egg- 
producing  organs,  but  is,  so  to  speak,  pos- 
sessed by  all  or  nearly  all  the  bodily  tissues. 
The  well-known  begonias  can  give  origin 
from  their  leaves  to  new  plants,  and  a 
species  of  Bryophyllum  produces  buds 
which  give  origin  to  young  plants  on  the 
margins  of  its  leaves.  There  are  also  cases 
familiar  to  botanists  in  which  cells  of  well- 
nigh  every  part  of  a moss  may  produce 
new  individuals;  and  for  that  matter, 
when  a gardener  slices  a potato  tuber  or 
stem  in  halves,  and  plants  it  in  the  expec- 
tation that  a new  plant  will  arise  from 
each  “eye,”  or  bud,  he  is  reducing  to  prac- 
tical demonstration  the  main  fact  on  which 
Darwin’s  theory  is  founded. 

The  animal  world  is  prolific  in  similar 
illustrations  of  the  power  which  is  occa- 
sionally diffused  through  the  tissues  of 
living  beings  to  reproduce  new  individ- 
uals. The  little  fresh  water  Hydra,  which 
exists  as  a tubular  animal  attached  to  wa- 
ter-weeds, will  bear  a very  large  amount 
of  artificial  division  of  its  body,  as  Trem- 
bley  long  ago  proved,  each  portion  grow- 
ing in  due  time  into  a perfect  hydra. 
More  familiar  ground  may  be  touched 
upon  if  we  cite  the  case  of  the  sea-anem- 
ones, which  may  be  variously  divided, 
almost  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  yet 
triumphantly  survive  the  operation  by  the 
production  of  fresh  individuals.  What 


we  name  budding  or  gemmation  in  ani- 
mals, well  seen  in  the  beautiful  colonies 
of  zoophytes  which  grow  on  oyster  slvells, 
is  only  another  and  more  natural  phase 
of  this  tendency  in  lower  life  to  multiply 
parts  or  individuals  without  the  interven- 
tion of  eggs  at  all.  A fresh-water  worm 
may  be  seen  to  develop  tw  o or  more  heads 
at  intervals  among  the  ordinary  joints  of 
its  individual  body.  Soon  these  heads 
acquire  full  development,  and  the  origi- 
nal worm  body  breaks  into  as  many  new 
forms  as  there  are  heads.  All  these  ex- 
amples appear  to  be  explicable  only  on 
the  ground  that  scattered  through  the 
body  of  the  animals  and  plants  in  ques- 
tion there  are  cells,  gem  mules,  or  other 
elements  which  are  capable  of  giving  ori- 
gin to  new  beings  independently  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  reproduction;  and 
if  so  much  be  admitted,  Mr.  Darwin's  the- 
ory ma}r  claim  that  its  primary  assump- 
tion is  so  far  proved  and  verified.  If  we 
add  the  fact  that,  in  the  lowest  animals, 
the  bodies  of  which  consist  each  of  a 
speck  of  protoplasm,  the  mere  division 
or  breaking  of  the  body  into  two  portions 
suffices  to  develop  two  new  individuals, 
the  case  for  the  foundation  of  pangenesis 
is  by  so  much  the  more  made  strong.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a rule  or  law  of  lower 
life  that  all  parts  of  the  body  discharge  all 
functions — one  and  the  same  particle  of 
protoplasm  eats,  digests,  moves,  and  re- 
produces the  species — and  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  wonderful  either  that  this 
power  should  have  survived  in  higher 
ranks  of  life,  or  that  in  the  highest  grades 
it  should  have  given  place  to  another 
method  of  reproduction,  that  by  means 
of  eggs.  If  we  suppose  that  the  germ,  as 
Darwin  presumes,  wras  formed  of  and  by 
the  gemmules  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  body,  we  can  see  that  the  cells  for- 
merly able  to  reproduce  in  lower  life  new 
individuals  directly  have  simply  handed 
over  this  powder  in  higher  life  to  their 
common  representative,  the  egg.  Life's 
advance  and  progress  have  concentrated 
a power  once  common  (as  in  the  animal- 
cules of  to-day)  to  the  whole  body,  into 
special  cells  of  that  body,  which  we  name 
eggs  or  germs. 

A point  of  interest  obtrudes  itself  upon 
our  notice  here  to  the  effect  whether  all 
the  gemmules  required  to  perpetuate  the 
animal  frame  are  capable  of  being  con- 
tained within  the  compass  of  the  minute 
body  which  constitutes  the  egg  or  germ. 
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Naturally  this  is  a question  of  molecular 
physics ; but  from  all  we  know,  or  at  least 
may  legitimately  assume,  regarding  the 
size  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  which 
living  beings  are  composed,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  answer  any  objections 
which  may  be  urged  on  the  score  of  the 
egg’s  minute  dimensions.  Darwin  him- 
self evidently  both  felt  this  difficulty 
and  answered  it.  He  said  that  a cube 
of  water,  the  sides  of  which  might  be 
estimated  at  one  ten -thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  would  contain  a number 
of  molecules  or  atoms  ranging  in  num- 
ber between  sixteen  and  a hundred  and 
thirty-one  billions.  Such  an  estimate, 
which  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  views  regard- 
ing the  size  of  molecules  fully  con- 
firms, gives  more  than  enough  scope  for 
any  theory  which  asserts,  what  must  be 
matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  tendencies 
of  heredity,  in  so  far  as  their  physical 
side  is  concerned,  may  very  well  be  in- 
cluded within  the  egg  or  germ.  One 
might  indeed  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culty in  the  study  of  the  brain.  There 
the  nerve-cells  are  known  to  be  the  prime 
factors  in  all  the  acts  of  our  mental  life; 
and  the  question  of  brain  powers  comes  to 
be  one  of  the  adequacy  of  brain-cells,  as 
regards  numbers,  to  accomplish  all  the 
work  which  a human  life  entails  upon 
them.  Millions  of  such  cells  exist  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain;  so  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  gem  mules  that  go  to  make 
up  the  egg  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  we 
need  not  be  dismayed  when  very  large 
demands  are  made  upon  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  living  elements  involved 
in  our  speculations. 

Of  very  recent  days  the  investigation 
into  the  mystery  of  heredity  lias  been 
pursued  along  speculative  lines  with  re- 
newed vigor.  Tli is  renewal  of  interest  in 
the  topic  lias  been  largely  due  to  the  pub- 
lication in  an  English  dress  of  the  essays 
of  Professor  Weismann,  who  lias  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  those  details  which  the 
student  of  inheritance  must  consider. 
But,  prior  to  the  publication  of  Weis- 
manns  views,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Mr.  Francis  Galton  had  included 
among  his  well-known  anthropological 
studies  a theory  of  heredity.  Somewhere 
about  1876  Mr.  Galton  gave  vent  to  the 
opinion  that  the  sum  total  of  the  germs 
or  gemmules  which  might  be  regarded  as 
composing  the  egg  might  conveniently  be 
named  a stirp , or  root.  Furthermore,  this 


stirp,  said  Mr.  Galton,  might  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements. 
One  of  these  elements  is  charged  with  re- 
producing the  body  of  the  future  animal; 
while  the  other,  remaining  latent  in  that 
body,  and  taking  no  part  in  building  it, 
might  be  regarded  as  giving  rise  to  the 
elements  from  which  the  eggs,  and 
through  them  new  generations,  would  be 
produced.  This  view  clearly  presented 
an  advance  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory;  for 
it  involved  our  making  a distinction  be- 
tween what  we  may  call  “body -cells” 
and  “germ-cells.”  The  former  multiplied 
to  develop  the  individual  body,  while  the 
latter  multiplied  later  on  to  develop  the 
species.  So,  also,  Mr.  Galton  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  effect  that  the  two  sets 
of  cells  were  essentially  independent  of 
each  other.  The  body-cells  of  the  “stirp” 
he  held  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
germ-cells.  The  latter  were  privileged 
particles,  set  aside  and  specialized  for  an 
important  duty,  that  of  producing  new 
individuals.  They  conveyed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  features  of  the 
species,  because  they  were  directly  de- 
rived from  preceding  individuals.  Bound 
up  in  this  opinion  was  another,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  forms  a point  of  present-day 
controversy.  This  view  declared  that  as 
the  body -cells  could  not  influence  the 
germ -cells,  impressions  and  alterations 
made  on  an  individual  body  were  not 
likely  to  be  transmitted  to  or  inherited 
by  the  offspring. 

Such  being  the  preliminary  stages  of 
the  inquiry  into  inheritance,  we  are  now 
able  to  discuss  the  present-day  phases  of 
the  question  with  greater  convenience. 
The  starting-point  of  the  question  faces 
us  once  again  in  the  shape  of  the  inquiry, 
how  one  particular  cell  derived  from  the 
body  of  an  individual  animal  may  in- 
clude all  the  likenesses,  physical  and  men- 
tal, which  distinguish  not  only  its  parent 
but  its  race  ? This  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter;  and  every  question  and  detail 
which  may  he  drawn  into  the  field  of 
controversy  must  centre  around  this  vital 
point. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Weismann  presents 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ready  appre- 
ciation. In  an  essay  showing  great  ori- 
ginality of  thought  lie  refers  to  the  case 
already  noted,  where  low  forms  of  life, 
represented  each  by  a minute  mass  of 
protoplasm,  divide  into  two  or  more 
portions,  each  part  becoming  without 
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further  change  a new  animal.  It  is 
evident,  he  urges,  that  if  this  subdivision 
of  substance  continues,  there  is  no  actual 
destruction  of  the  dividing  material.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  handed  on  in  its  actual 
substance  for  evermore,  and  animal  im- 
mortality, as  regards  its  substance  at 
least,  is  to  be  regarded  as  fully  proven  in 
the  ways  and  works  of  lower  existence. 
One  might,  it  is  true,  enter  an  objection 
to  this  sweeping  opinion  by  reminding 
one’s  self  that  all  living  substance  breaks 
down  chemically  as  well  as  physically  in 
the  mere  acts  of  living  and  being.  It  is 
at  least  safe  to  say  that  the  living  matter 
of  a single  cell  or  animalcule  has  to  be 
renewed  and  repaired  by  the  act  of  food- 
taking and  digestion  in  the  same  fashion 
in  which  a human  body  as  a whole  wears 
and  tears  and  repairs  itself  day  by  day. 
How  far,  therefore,  Dr.  Weismann’s  view 
that  the  same  and  identical  matter  is 
handed  on  eternally  in  the  dividing  ani- 
malcules is  to  be  regarded  as  correct  will 
depend  on  the  construction  one  places  on 
the  effect  of  the  changes  to  which  that 
matter  is  assuredly  subject.  If  living 
matter  is  perpetually  renewed,  as  we 
know  it  to  be,  can  we  hold  that  it  is 
physically  the  same  at  every  stage  of  its 
career  ? Personally  I can  see  a grave 
objection  to  Dr.  Weismann’s  views  in  such 
a consideration  as  that  just  suggested. 
But  passing  from  matters  of  criticism  to 
matters  of  theory,  Dr.  Weismann  is  next 
found  stating  that  in  higher  animals  the 
same  handing  on  of  germ  material  takes 
place. 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Galton  that  in  the 
living  germ  there  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  gem  mules.  We  may  call  them  con- 
veniently, as  before,  “ body  - cells  ” and 
“germ-cells.”  It  is  the  latter  which  are 
charged  with  the  work  of  reproducing  the 
race,  and  it  is  these  germ -cells  which 
have  inherited  the  immortality  of  lower 
life.  The  body-cells,  as  before,  build  up 
the  new  individual,  while  the  germ-cells 
form  a kind  of  reserve  fund,  as  it  were, 
which  hands  on  the  characters  of  the  race 
to  future  generations.  The  body -cells 
are  not  continuous  tilings.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  developed  anew  for  the 
construction  of  each  individual  body.  But 
the  germ-cells  are  continuous  elements; 
they  are  perpetually  handed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  mystery  of 
inheritance  on  this  basis  becomes  solved 
by  the  consideration  that  in  the  germ-cells, 
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containing  actually  and  potentially  all 
the  qualities  and  tendencies  of  the  indi- 
vidual, we  find  the  means  whereby  what 
is  seen  in  living  beings  to-day  repeats 
itself  in  the  to-morrows  of  life. 

Following  the  example  of  that  distin- 
guished anatomist  Sir  William  Turner,  I 
may  quote  what  he  properly  calls  a graph- 
ic method  of  representing  the  gist  of  Dr. 
Weismann’s  views.  Let  us  select,  say, 
four  capital  letters,  thus: 

A B C D 

a a b a b c abed 

Beneath  these  we  place  letters  in  ordinary 
italic  characters.  Now  let  the  capitals 
represent  four  generations  of  animals, 
starting,  of  course,  with  A,  which  indicates 
the  accumulated  body-cells  of  the  individ- 
ual, while  a represents  its  germ-cells.  A 
in  due  course  gives  origin  to  B through 
its  germ-cells  a.  In  turn,  B,  which  has 
inherited  the  germ -cells  (a)  of  A,  trans- 
mits its  features  through  its  own  germ- 
cells  and  those  of  A (a  b)  to  C.  There  is 
thus  direct  continuity  of  A and  B.  Com- 
ing now  to  C,  which  is  the  descendant  of 
B,  we  find  it  including  in  its  germ-cells 
those  of  A and  B,  so  that  C,  as  regards  he- 
redity, is  continuous  with  A and  B,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  letters  a b c.  The  case  of 
D is  similar,  because  its  germ  elements 
are  not  its  own  special  belonging.  As  in- 
cluding those  of  A,  B,  and  C,  the  germ 
elements  of  D must  be  represented  by  the 
letters  abed . 

When  Dr.  Weismann  called  his  theory 
that  of  “the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm”  (or  germ-cells),  it  is  plain  he  had 
selected  the  salient  feature  of  that  hy- 
pothesis by  way  of  indicating  its  nature. 

He  lays  stress  on  the  distinct  nature  of 
the  two  kinds  of  cells.  The  germ-cells 
are  handed  on  in  an  unbroken  descent 
from  one  generation  to  another.  With 
Darwin,  he  concludes  that  the  germ-plasm 
contains  all  the  gemmules,  or  elements 
which  are  necessary  to  insure  the  reap- 
pearance in  each  successive  generation  of 
the  features  of  the  preceding  generation. 

If,  however,  this  theory  makes  plain  to 
us  the  possibilities  of  heredity,  it  is  equal- 
ly clear  it  does  not  in  any  sense  diminish 
the  wondrous  nature  of  the  process  where- 
by we  have  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
forefathers  not  only  our  general  build  and 
constitution  of  body,  but  even  the  tricks 
and  phantasies  which  make  up  so  many 
of  life's  characteristics.  In  spite  of  the 
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explanation  which  science  has  so  far  af- 
forded, we  are  still  entitled  to  exclaim 
with  the  ancient,  “ Magnum  hereditatis 
mysterium !” 

One  of  the  most  popular  beliefs  in  all 
ages  has  been  that  which  asserted  the 
power  of  the  parent  to  influence  directly 
the  welfare  of  the  offspring.  Such  influ- 
ence, presumed  to  be  exerted  by  the  mo- 
ther over  the  unborn  child,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  every  day  belief.  Nor  is  such 
an  opinion  in  any  sense  unnatural.  It 
would,  on  common  grounds  of  probabil- 
ity, seem  to  be  a strange  and  untoward 
thing  if  such  influences  as  those  just 
noted  were  to  be  regarded  as  of  non-effect. 
The  folk-lore  of  every  country  contains 
numerous  examples  of  cases  in  which  ma- 
ternal impressions  are  believed  to  account 
for  the  deformities  which  appear  in  the 
offspring;  and  this  remark  holds  true  not 
of  man  alone,  but  also  of  the  animals 
which  are  most  closely  associated  with  him 
in  his  daily  life.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Weismann,  all  such  recitals  are 
either  the  products  of  superstition,  or  are 
founded  on  mistaken  observation,  or  rep- 
resent an  unwarranted  interpretation  of 
facts.  His  view  is  that  the  germ-cells  are 
not  affected  by  whatever  happens  to  the 
body -cells,  and  consequently  there  can  be 
no  transmission  to  the  offspringof  acquired 
or  accidental  characters  impressed  upon 
the  parent  form.  Heredity,  in  other  words, 
acts  by  propagating  the  natural  features 
of  the  race.  It  does  not  suffice  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  chance  accidents  or 
emergencies  to  which  the  individual,  as 
such,  is  liable.  So  that  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Weismann,  it  must  be  admitted,  strikes  a 
powerful  blow  at  popular  notions  of  what 
inheritance  is  supposed  to  include,  and  of 
what  heredity  is  believed  to  be  capable  of 
producing  as  between  one  generation  and 
its  successor. 

Those  who  are  even  cursorily  acquaint- 
ed with  the  outlines  of  that  universally 
accepted  idea  of  the  natural  order  of  things 
to  which  the  name  of  evolution  is  applied, 
know  that  the  foundation  of  that  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  living  worlds  depends 
on  the  idea  that  variation  is  assumed  to 
be  the  paramount  factor  in  inducing 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  animals 
and  plants.  New  species  are  believed  to 
arise  through  the  variation  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  old.  Darwinism,  in  its  most 
typical  phases,  is  a theory  or  explanation 
of  the  order  of  nature  which  rests,  like  all 


other  views  of  evolution,  on  the  variabil- 
ity of  nature.  Now,  having  regard  to 
Dr.  Weismann’s  ideas  of  the  conservatism 
of  the  germ-cells,  and  their  freedom  from 
all  effects  which  may  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  individual  animal,  it  may  be 
asked,  how  does  the  latest  view  of  inherit- 
ance square  with  the  theory  of  evolution? 
The  Weispiann  theory,  at  first  sight,  sug- 
gests permanence  and  stability  rather  than 
variation.  How,  then,  can  we  conceive 
of  inheritance,  as  a matter  of  the  handing 
down  of  stable  and  unaltering  germ-cells, 
being  squared  with  that  alteration  and 
modification  to  which,  on  the  evolution 
theory,  all  nature  is  subject? 

A common  observation  serves  to  make 
the  pressing  nature  of  this  question  plain 
and  clear.  It  is  matter  of  certainty  that 
animals  and  plants  do  vary  from  the  pa- 
rental type.  No  two  animals  and  no  two 
plants  are  precisely  alike.  While  44  like 
begets  like,”  it  is  not  absolute  likeness 
that  is  transmitted;  and  once  giving  or 
allowing  a margin  for  variation,  it  may 
be  and  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  idea 
or  actual  process  of  variability  may  be 
said  to  end.  Perhaps,  if  we  anticipate 
matters  somewhat,  we  may  best  express 
the  truth  by  saying  that  while  inheritance 
serves  the  purpose  of  * 4 like  begetting  like,” 
variability  is  the  process  which  modifies 
inheritance,  and  tends  to  produce  depart- 
ures from  the  fixed  plan  or  type  of  the 
race.  The  points  which  remain  for  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  are  two  in  number. 
We  have,  first  of  all,  to  see  whether  Dr. 
Weismann's  views  of  the  unaltering  char- 
acter of  the  germ-cells  are  supported  by 
fact;  and  in  the  second  place  to  ascer- 
tain how,  knowing  that  variations  do  oc- 
cur, these  departures  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  general  view  that  44  like  begets 
like.” 

A large  number  of  facts  may  be  cited 
with  the  view,  I think,  of  showing  that 
when  Dr.  Weismann  holds  acquired  con- 
ditions in  a parent  to  be  incapable  of 
transmission,  he  lays  himself  open  to  a 
certain  amount  of  biological  contradic- 
tion. To  begin  with,  it  is  matter  of  cer- 
tainty that  certain  classes  of  parental 
malformations  (which  are  certainly  “ac- 
quired ” states)  can  be  handed  down  to  off- 
spring. Defects  in  finger  formation  have 
been  known  to  be  reproduced  through 
several  generations,  a result  incompatible 
with  the  view  that  inheritance  is  a matter 
of  germ-cells  alone,  and  one  with  which 
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the  body-cells  have  no  concern.  The  oft- 
quoted  case  of  Gratio  Kelleia  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  on  tills  latter  head.  Kelleia 
himself,  a Maltese  man,  was  born  of  par- 
ents who  possessed  the  ordinary  num- 
ber of  fingers  and  toes.  He  had  six  fin- 
gers on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each 
foot.  His  wife  possessed  the  ordinary 
number  of  digits.  Four  children  were 
born  to  this  couple.  Salvator,  the  eldest 
boy,  had  the  six-fingered  condition  of  his 
father  represented  in  full.  George  and 
Andre  resembled  the  mother,  but  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  former  were  slightly 
deformed.  Marie,  the  daughter,  had  also 
five  fingers  and  five  toes  on  each  hand 
and  foot,  but  her  thumbs  were  developed 
somewhat  out  of  proportion.  As  regards 
the  second  generation  — all  the  children 
having  married  partners  with  natural 
hands  and  feet— of  Salvator's  four  chil- 
dren, three  sho'wed  the  six- fingered  con- 
dition. George  had  two  girls  with  six 
fingers  and  toes,  and  a third  girl  with  six 
fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  the 
right  foot,  but  only  five  toes  on  the  left, 
and  finally  a boy  with  the  natural  num- 
ber of  digits.  Andre  had  many  children, 
but  all  had  normal  hands  and  feet  ; and  of 
Marie's  family  a boy  had  six  toes,  while 
her  other  three  children  showed  no  de- 
parture from  the  natural  type.  This  case 
is  typical  of  many  more  in  which  traits 
appearing  in  the  parents  are  seen  to  have 
been  handed  on  to  the  offspring.  We  are 
reminded  that  color-blindness  is  a condi- 
tion which  is  certainly  capable  of  trans- 
mission to  the  progeny.  In  one  family 
the  males  alone  were  affected  through 
seven  generations.  Deaf-mutism  is  like- 
wise handed  down  from  parent  to  child, 
while  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  chances  of  the  children  being  deaf  is 
almost  seven  times  greater  when  both 
parents  are  affected  than  when  only  one 
exhibits  the  ailment.  More  curious  still, 
perhaps,  are  those  cases  in  which  we  find 
what  has  been  called  the  hemorrhagic  (or 
bleeding)  habit  transmitted  for  genera- 
tions. Here,  owing  probably  to  some 
structural  weakness  in  the  blood-vessels, 
bleeding,  even  of  a slight  character,  is  w ith 
difficulty  arrested.  As  regards  the  appear- 
ance of  this  condition  in  the  offspring,  it 
may  be  added  that  in  one  case  which  was 
thoroughly  investigated  three  out  of  four 
males  exhibited  this  condition  in  one 
generation,  thirteen  out  of  fourteen  males 
showed  this  constitution  in  the  next, 


while  only  one  out  of  nine  males  was  af- 
fected in  the  third.  Doubtless  the  tendency 
to  bleeding  was  dying  out  in  the  third 
generation,  but  that  fact  does  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  actual  transmission  of 
the  malady  in  the  preceding  generations. 

Such  cases  as  these  I have  cited  from 
the  history  of  medicine  force  us  to  re- 
consider anew  any  theory  of  inheritance 
which  alleges  the  impossibility  of  condi- 
tions appearing  in  the  parent  being  hand- 
ed down  to  the  progeny.  For,  assuming 
still  with  Dr.  Weismann  that  it  is  the 
germ-plasm  or  germ-cells  which  are  the 
seats  of  inherited  characters,  we  must  as- 
sume that  so  far  from  being  unaffected 
by  the  conditions  of  individual  life,  that 
material  had  actually  been  modified  so  as 
to  bring  about  the  repetition  of  the  dis- 
ease or  abnormal  states  I have  described. 
That  the  six -fingered  condition  of  the 
Kelleias,  which  increased  in  intensity  as 
time  progressed,  was  duly  transmitted  to 
the  offspring  by  the  operation  of  a law  as 
natural  as  that  which  produced  their  nor- 
mal features,  is  a proposition  it  were  hard 
or  impossible  to  refute.  The  aphorism 
‘‘like  begets  like  ” is  not  invalidated  by 
the  fact  that  it  explains  the  genesis  of  un- 
natural or  unusual  structures.  The  one 
question  at  issue  is  how  the  starting-point 
of  such  a variation  is  inaugurated ; but 
this  matter  certainly  is  at  present  beyond 
our  ken.  On  any  theory  of  inheritance,  if 
our  hypothesis  is  to  discharge  its  duty  of 
explaining  the  facts  as  they  stand,  we  must 
hold  that  the  germ-plasm  was  so  far  affect- 
ed by  one  circumstance  or  another  as  to  be 
capable  of  handing  on  directly  the  pecu- 
liarity of  one  generation  to  the  next.  Any 
other  mode  of  explanation  must  neces- 
sarily lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  theory 
we  are  discussing,  and  necessitate  in  point 
of  fact  the  construction  of  a new  and 
probably  a much  less  reasonable  explana- 
tion. 

Assuming  with  not  only  Darwin  and 
Galton,  but  with  Dr.  Weismann  himself, 
that  there  is  every  probability  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  view  that  inheritance  is  a 
matter  of  the  transmission  by  the  germ- 
cells  of  the  cumulative  structures  and 
functions,  powers  and  qualities,  of  the  in- 
dividual to  its  descendants,  as  it  previous- 
ly inherited  the  accumulated  traits  of  all 
its  predecessors,  we  note  the  necessity  of 
making  at  least  one  reservation  in  favor 
of  an  individual's  power  of  directly  influ- 
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encing  its  own  germ  material,  and  of  thus 
handing  down  its  own  and  special  pecu- 
liarities to  its  immediate  descendants.  If, 
according  to  the  proverb,  truth  is  found 
in  the  middle  way  rather  than  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  course,  we  may  possibly  ar- 
rive at  the  truth  about  inheritance  from 
the  stand-point  just  described.  The  his- 
tory of  science  teaches  us  that  as  far  back 
as  Lamarck,  the  view  that  an  individual 
could  readily  enough  transmit  its  varia- 
tions to  its  progeny  was  accepted  as  an 
article  of  the  faith  that  was  then  current 
in  biological  circles.  With  LamaVck,  as 
with  ourselves  to  day,  a crying  question 
was  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  variations 
from  which  an  animal  or  plant  might 
map  out  for  itself  new  ways  of  life  and 
new  departures  from  the  specific  type. 
Supposing  the  case  of  a bird  species,  for 
instance,  Lamarck’s  view  was  that  if  an 
individual  of  the  species  was  born  with 
an  increased  size  of  wing,  or  other  peculi- 
arity of  body,  such  increase  would  natu- 
rally be  transmitted  to  its  progeny.  If 
the  increase  continued  to  be  handed  on 
and  further  strengthened,  a complete  de- 
parture would  in  time,  it  was  held,  be 
made  from  the  original  type,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a new  species  inaugurated. 
The  effects  of  habit  and  of  the  use  and 
disuse  of  organs  and  parts  were  accorded 
by  Lamarck  a notable  share  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  living  beings.  The  familiar  case 
of  the  giraffe's  neck,  which,  it  was  held, 
had  become  elongated  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  its  ancestors  to  browse  on  the 
higher  branches  of  trees,  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  earlier  doctrine  of  evolution. 

In  contradistinction  to  Lamarck,  we 
find  Mr.  Darwin  teaching  that  while  use 
and  disuse  of  parts  have  their  influence 
on  the  changes  to  which  living  forms  are 
subject,  the  true  way  of  evolution  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  minute  fortuitous  vari- 
ations occurring  in  the  germ-cells  of  in- 
dividuals. Such  variations  are  termed 
“congenital,"  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which,  arising  in  the  individual  body  per 
se,  are  named  “acquired."  Darwinism, 
briefly  defined  in  this  light,  is  a theor^  in 
which  natural  selection,  or  “the  survival 
of  the  fittest,"  operates  in  preserving  all 
such  inherited  variations  as  are  favorable 
to  the  race.  If  a bird  is  seen  to  develop 
a slight  increase  of  wing,  not  as  an  acci- 
dental or  personal  matter,  but  as  result 
of  innumerable  past  tendencies  all  work- 
ing through  its  ancestors  in  this  direction, 


such  a variation,  being  a “congenital” 
one,  will  be  preserved — that  is,  assuming 
it  is  of  service  to  the  race.  Inheritance, 
it  is  held,  will  naturally  perpetuate  what 
inheritance  has  brought  to  pass;  and  so 
Darwinism  in  this  main  feature  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  at  one,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
sent no  features  irreconcilable  with  Dr. 
Weismann’s  views  on  heredity.  As  a 
writer  has  put  it,  natural  selection  is  like 
a watchful  guardian,  ever  on  the  alert  to 
select  such  variations  of  the  germ-cells  as 
will  favor  the  animal  in  the  struggle  for 
existence;  and  it  also  blots  out  all  those 
conditions  which  are  not  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  race,  and  to  favor  its  progress 
and  advance. 

There  is  no  agreement  in  the  biological 
camp  regarding  these  matters.  Probably 
Lamarck  has  been  rather  hardly  dealt 
with  in  respect  of  the  complete  rejection 
of  his  views  by  many  naturalists,  al- 
though there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
see  in  modern  evolution  factors  and  pow- 
ers which  are  only  explicable  on  the  La- 
marckian theory,  or  on  the  lines  of 
thought  that  theory  suggests.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer himself  is  not  averse  to  Lamarck's 
ideas  in  certain  respects,  and  indeed  gives 
a very  full  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  in- 
heritance and  its  results  in  inducing  va- 
riations are  as  much  a matter  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  of  the  race;  in  other  words,  that 
the  body-cells  of  an  animal  may  directly 
affect  its  germ-cells,  and  thus  induce  mod- 
ification of  its  kind  by  transmission  of 
the  alterations  to  its  offspring.  In  the 
endeavor  to  attain  that  middle  way  where 
the  probability  of  truth  being  found  is 
greatest,  we  may  possibly  be  not  far  re- 
moved from  safe  travelling  if,  while  ad- 
mitting the  general  truth  of  Dr.  Weis- 
mann’s views,  we  also  accept  to  a certain 
extent  those  of  the  Lamarckian  schools. 
There  is  really  no  conflict  between  these 
opposing  schools  of  thought.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  the  seat  of  inheritance  is  the 
germ-cell,  we  must  surely  recognize  that, 
as  resident  among  the  body-cells,  it  cannot 
escape  being  influenced  by  its  surround- 
ings. Assuming  that  variation  is  a theory 
of  the  germ-plasm,  as  Weismann  and  oth- 
ers teach  us,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
germ-cells  are  not  independent  structural- 
ly of  the  body-cells,  and  that  as  the  in- 
dividual bodjr  itself  is  modified  by  its 
surroundings,  so  the  germ-cells  may  be 
and  are  liable  to  like  influences.  In  a 
word,  unless  we  are  to  regard  the  cell 
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which  gives  origin  to  the  young  animal 
as  independent  of  the  body  in  which  it 
lives  to  an  extent  assuredly  undreamed- 
of in  any  other  department  of  the  vital 
constitution,  we  must  conclude  that  vari- 
ations in  that  body  itself  must  influence 
the  germ-cells  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  body.  Nature,  in  truth,  would 
seem  to  have  overlooked  a very  powerful 
means  of  inducing  variability,  if,  trusting 
to  spontaneous,  inexplicable,  and  fortui- 
tous variations  in  the  germ-cells  alone, 
she  had  neglected  to  avail  herself  of  the 
marked  influences  which  external  con- 
ditions possess  and  exert  on  the  bodies 
of  animals  and  plants  at  large. 

An  appeal  once  again  to  facts  may 
serve  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  thus  been  led,  that  in- 
heritance is  a double  affair,  after  all ; that 
it  is  primarily  a matter  of  transmitted 
qualities  possessed,  treasured  up,  and 
handed  on  by  the  germ-cells,  but  altered 
and  transformed  to  a greater  or  less  degree 
by  the  body-cells,  which  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  life’s  warfare  with  all  its  modi- 
fying influences.  A pure-bred  Arab  mare, 
belonging  to  Lord  Morton  while  Govern- 
or-General of  India,  bore  a foal  of  which  a 
quagga  (a  near  relation  of  the  zebra)  was 
the  father.  The  foal,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
exhibited  the  stripes  of  its  sire.  Later  on 
the  same  dam  bore  foals  to  an  Arab  horse. 
Of  these,  the  first  showed  the  head  of  the 
quagga  and  had  the  black  stripes  of  that 
animal,  while  the  others  showed  traces  of 
quagga  markings  but  to  a decreased  ex- 
tent. Now  this  interesting  case  might 
be  paralleled  by  other  instances,  in  which 
acquired  impressions  or  influences  were 
evidently  directly  transmitted  to  progency 


which  had  no  claim  or  title  to  develop  the 
characters  in  question.  The  germ -cells  of 
the  mother,  in  such  a case,  it  is  evident, 
had  been  duly  impressed  to  an  extent 
which  affected  subsequent  developments 
of  the  young;  and  in  face  of  such  facts 
it  seems  difficult  to  argue  that  the  germ- 
plasm  of  an  animal  or  plant  is  in  all 
cases  incapable  of  being  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  body-cells. 

Summing  up  our  inquiries,  then,  we 
learn  that  the  body  of  an  individual  ani- 
mal or  plant  is  to  be  regarded,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  heredity,  as  consisting  of 
two  distinct  elements.  These  are  germ- 
cells  and  body-cells,  the  former  devoted 
to  the  important  work  of  reproducing  the 
race,  the  latter  constituting  the  actual 
bodily  material,  and  discharging  all  the 
ordinary  functions  through  which  the  in- 
dividual life  is  maintained.  Inheritance 
is  a matter  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm  or  germ-cells,  which  are  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  in 
cumulative  ratio,  carrying  with  them  in 
each  case  not  the  features  and  qualities 
of  the  one  predecessor  and  parent,  but  of 
all  preceding  generations.  Assuming  that 
the  germ-plasm  is  liable  to  exhibit  varia- 
tions, we  can  see  how  and  why  such  va- 
riations can  be  transmitted  to  new  gen- 
erations; but  we  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  influence  on  the  germ  cells 
of  the  body  to  which  they  belong.  While, 
then,  inheritance  preserves  through  the 
continuity  of  the  germ-cells  the  stability 
of  the  race,  it  gives  the  rein  to  variation, 
and  by  the  combined  influences  of  en- 
vironment acting  on  the  body  of  the  indi- 
vidual peoples  the  world  with  new  and 
ever- varying  forms  of  life. 


ANSWERED. 

BY  NANNIE  MAYO  FITZIIUGH. 

I TOOK  my  sorrow  where  the  swelling  fields 
Lay  circled  by  the  low,  caressing  sky. 

The  soft  enchantment  that  the  morning  yields 
Held  all  the  murmurous  air,  and  only  I 
Marred  the  rejoicing  day,  and  drew  apart. 

When  joy  came  flooding  till  my  pulse  leaped  high, 
I told  my  gladness  to  the  woods’  deep  heart, 

And  all  the  forest  answered  with  a sigh. 

She  heeds — sweet  Nature — nay,  she  is  not  dumb! 
When  from  my  prisoned  soul  the  bars  shall  fall, 
There  waits  an  auswer  to  my  every  cry. 

Though  yet  her  speech  I may  not  know,  in  some 
Glad  times  my  soul,  bond  sundered,  shall  recall 
In  thousandfold  the  sure  and  blest  reply. 
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TO  return  to  the  States,  and  to  follow 
out  the  text  on  which  we  have  been  so 
far  preaching.  It  will  be  accepted  as  a 
truism  that  the  man  or  people  that  does 
any  given  thing  the  most  constantly  will 
be  apt  to  excel  in  that  one  thing.  Apply 
this  to  the  riding  of  the  Southerners. 
Now  the  climate  and  soil,  the  thicker 
population,  and  more  industrious  habits 
of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  produced 
excellent  roads  at  a much  earlier  period 
than  in  the  South.  In  fact,  there  are  few 
places  in  the  South  to  day  where  the  roads 
can  be  called  tolerable.  Good  roads  are 
wont  to  be  followed  by  wheeled  transpor- 
tation; poor  roads  force  people  to  cling 
to  the  saddle.  When  the  Northern  farm- 
er goes  to  the  nearest  town  he  drives,  be- 
cause the  roads  are  good,  and  he  can  car- 
ry his  stuff  to  better  advantage;  the 
Southerner  rides,  because  the  roads  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  are  impassable  to 
wheels.  This  breeds  the  universal  habit 
of  horseback  work.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  women.  To  visit  their  neighbors, 
go  to  church  or  shopping  in  the  nearest 
village,  the  women  must  make  use  of  the 
saddle.  This  necessity  of  the  country, 
where  the  roads  are  bad,  becomes  habit  of 
the  city,  where  the  roads  are  better.  The 
Southerner  has  been  in  the  saddle  con- 
stantly for  many  generations,  and  to-day 
boys  and  girls  alike  ride  the  colts  in  pas- 
ture, with  only  a stick  to  guide  them. 
In  tlie  North  these  conditions  and  habits 
ceased  long  ago.  Riding  is  a mere  fash- 
ion of  very  recent  origin,  though  it  has 
acquired  such  an  impetus  that  it  may 
have  come  to  stay. 

It  is  noticeable  that  we  Eastern  ridel's 
are  touchy  on  the  subject  of  equestrian- 
ism, like  most  people  not  to  the  manner 
born.  We  are  fain  to  believe,  perhaps 
not  that  the  Southerner  knows  nothing 
about  riding,  but  that  what  he  knows  is 
not  worth  our  learning.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  for  the  short  dozen  years  we 
have  been  at  it  we  have  done  wonders, 
and  our  riding  to  hounds,  though  the  poor 
benighted  pack  may  be  wheedled  into 
chasing  aniseseed,  has,  so  far  as  concerns 


pluck  and  enthusiasm,  grown  to  be  al- 
most beyond  criticism.  This  and  polo 
are  the  things  in  which  we  have  made 
marked  progress.  We  have  done  well  to 
take  our  model  from  our  British  cousins, 
for  in  these  sports  they  are  masters.  But 
in  road-riding  the  English  can  teach  us 
nothing.  They  are  so  permeated  with 
the  hunting  idea  that  they  are  constantly 
riding  to  cover  in  the  park. 

Now  it  is  incontestable  that  the  South- 
erner, though  he  too  shows  points  of 
criticism,  is  a better  model  for  road-rid- 
ing than  any  other  person ; and  it  is  also 
true  that  he  breeds  and  trains  far  better 
saddle-horses  than  England  has  ever  seen. 
We  are  too  new  and  narrow  in  our  re- 
cently acquired  sport  to  be  able  to  see  this 
fact,  though  it  is  under  our  very  eyes. 
Fox-hunting,  though  on  a cruder  plan 
than  in  the  old  country,  has  been  a con- 
stant practice  in  the  South  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Still  the  English  model  for 
this  is  indisputably  better.  But  in  road- 
riding the  Southern  gentleman  is  far 
ahead  as  to  his  gaits  and  seat  and  style. 
A man  who  hunts  regularly  rides  on  the 
road  a half  dozen  times  to  once  he  follows 
the  hounds;  one  wTho  hunts  occasionally 
does  so  a hundred  times  as  often.  And 
yet  each,  as  well  as  the  man  who  never 
hunts,  patterns  his  seat  for  the  road  on 
this  model,  which  w?as  intended  for  as  dif- 
ferent a purpose  from  mere  road  riding 
as  the  cowboy’s.  And  each  persists  in 
riding  a constant,  never-varied  trot.  The 
nice  balance  and  quick  response  of  the 
accomplished  saddle-beast  are  overlooked. 
A horse  is  nowadays  not  even  permitted 
to  guide  by  the  neck,  while  as  for  sup- 
pling his  croup,  or  giving  him  a light  fore- 
hand, no  one  ever  dreams  of  it.  All  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a distinct  loss.  Some 
deem  such  education  superfluous;  some 
cross-countrymen  brush  such  things  aside 
as  trivial,  unnecessary.  The  wrorld  could 
doubtless  have  wTagged  along  without 
many  of  the  good  things  it  has— Homer, 
Michael  Angelo,  Beethoven.  But  by  how 
much  is  it  better  for  having  them!  The 
opposition  to  the  horse’s  education  among 
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hunting  men  is  the  mediaeval  outcry  of 
class  prejudice.  The  more  liberal  the 
world,  the  less  there  is  of  it. 

Our  imitation  of  the  English  comes  of 
a sincere  desire  to  flatter;  and  imitation  is 
what  oils  the  wheels  of  progress.  When 
we  have  not  what  is  worthy  imitation  at 
home,  let  us  by  all  means  go  abroad;  but 
when  we  have  the  very  best  in  our  midst, 
it  is  little  to  our  credit  to  go  searching 
elsewhere. 

The  first  duty  of  the  cross  country  rider 
is  to  save  his  horse,  because  the  service  re- 
quired of  him  on  each  occasion  of  use  is 
exceptionally  great.  The  road-rider  need 
not  do  this,  because  he  covers  but  a tithe 
of  the  distance  at  any  one  time.  Hence 
the  rule  of  the  road  is  that  the  horse  shall, 
first  of  all,  subserve  his  rider's  comfort. 
The  most  comfort  resides  primarily  in 
ease;  next  in  variety  of  gaits.  And  no 
one  who  has  learned  the  Southern  gaits 
can  deny  their  superior  ease.  The  proof 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  enable  a man  to 
ride  without  undue  exertion  in  hot  as 
well  as  cold  weather.  Nothing  can  be 
more  inspiriting  than  a fine  open  trot; 
but  a horse  which  can  go  Southern  gaits 
can  trot  besides,  and  if  the  rider  is  as 
clever  as  he,  without  injury  to  his  other 
paces. 

The  Southern  seat  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  true  military  seat;  and  except 
that  the  bridle  hand  is  wont  to  be  held  a 
trifle  too  high,  which  is  a habit  caught 
from  the  high  pommel  or  roll  of  blankets 
or  other  baggage  in  front  of  the  soldier,  this 
seat,  when  not  exaggerated,  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  best  for  road-riding,  and 
perhaps  would  enable  a man  to  do  a 
greater  number  of  things  in  the  saddle 
than  any  other  one  style.  And  though 
the  English  pigskin  is  perhaps  a neater 
and  more  available  rig,  the  Southerner  is, 
in  gaits  and  style  and  knowledge  of  road 
work,  by  far  the  best  model  for  us  to  copy, 
as  his  saddle-beast  is  the  best  for  us  to 
buy. 

The  Central  Park  rider  has  his  good 
points,  and  he  has  his  bad  ones.  When 
he  is  new  to  his  work,  and  over-imitates 
the  English  style,  he  is  at  his  worst; 
when  he  is  used  to  the  saddle,  he  throws 
aside  blind  imitation,  and  rides  well.  He 
steers  clear  of  the  showy  tendencies  of 
the  Gaul,  the  military  flavor  of  the  Teu- 
ton, and  the  extreme  hunting  type  of  the 
Briton.  There  is  no  better  horseman 
than  the  Englishman,  no  better  rider. 


Few  are  as  good.  At  his  own  sports, 
hunting  and  polo  and  racing,  he  is  un- 
equalled. But  from  these  premises  one 
must  not  conclude  that  lie  is  master  of 
everything  else.  Too  many  hard-riding 
English  cross-country  men  have  found 
out  on  our  Plains  that  they  could  not 
hold  a candle  to  the  average  cowboy  to 
make  such  an  assumption  safe.  And  the 
color  which  fox-hunting  lends  to  road- 
riding seriously  limits  his  skill  in  the 
park.  Still  the  best  rider  of  England  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation.  The  trouble 
with  our  young  men  whose  few  months 
in  the  saddle  make  them  feel  as  if  they 
had  nothing  more  to  learn,  is  that  they 
imitate  the  English  groom — and  the  poor 
one  at  that — and  not  the  English  gentle- 
man. As  well  study  art  from  prize-pack- 
age chromos. 

Putting  aside  the  peculiar  uses  of  the 
English  seat,  let  us  suppose  an  English- 
man and  a Southerner  passing  under  the 
eye  of  an  unprejudiced  Arab,  a man  rid- 
ing in  the  style  of  neither,  and  yet  a born 
horseman.  The  former  trots  by  on  his 
rangy  thorough-bred,  with  stirrups  sjiort, 
leaning  over  his  horse's  withers;  both 
hands  busy  with  his  reins,  but  showing 
entire  familiarity  with  and  control  of  his 
splendid  mount,  and  his  legs  perhaps 
swinging  to  and  fro  with  the  motion. 

The  latter  comes  along  on  an  equally 
well-bred  horse,  with  longer  leathers,  up- 
right in  the  saddle,  one  hand  with  a sin- 
gle curb  lightly  reining  his  quickly  mov- 
ing single-footer.  Though  the  Arab  is 
used  to  both  the  shorter  stirrups  and  the 
leaning  seat,  think  you  he  would  hesitate 
on  pronouncing  the  Southron  the  more 
graceful  and  expert?  It  is  not  that  the 
Englishman  is  not  a good  pattern,  but 
that  for  road-riding  we  have  a better  one 
at  home.  Assertions  such  as  these  are 
wont  to  provoke  a sneer  from  the  Anglo- 
maniac. But  a sneer  is  not  argument ; it 
is  the  resort  of  ignorance.  Answer  there 
is  none,  unless  a man  will  in  the  same 
breath  maintain  that  education  is  unfitted 
for  a horse,  as  some  assert  that  it  is  lost- 
on  women.  Despite  our  slight  veneer 
of  Anglomania,  however,  we  are  sound 
American  within,  and  shall  not  long  neg- 
lect wThat  can  be  taught  us  by  our  own 
countrymen,  who  have  been  in  the  saddle 
as  many  generations  as  the  English,  and 
been  compelled  to  a much  greater  degree 
to  use  horses  for  daily  work  as  well  as 
pleasure.  One  may  see  it  coming  now. 
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The  Kentucky  horse  is  by  no  means  so 
often  despoiled  of  his  accomplishments 
when  lie  reaches  a New  York  owner  as 
he  used  to  be.  To  judge  by  the  horse’s 
gait,  our  artist  recognizes  this  fact. 

I have  often  seen  in  England  a man 
who  prided  himself  on  the  speed  of  his 
park  hack’s  walk.  He  called  it  a “ walk”; 
so  would  a Southerner ; but  it  was  a 
“running  walk,”  not  a flat-footed  one, 
which,  as  horses  sometimes  will,  his  nag 
had  inherited  from  some  distant  ancestor, 
or  picked  up  of  his  own  accord.  No 
horse,  except  those  specially  trained,  walks 
flat-footed  more  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
The  running  walk  will  add  a mile  or  a 
mile  and  a half  to  this  speed.  The  Eng- 
lishman saw  no  difference,  even  if  it  was 
an  amble  or  a rack  his  horse  fell  into;  he 
still  called  it  a walk,  because  it  was  nei- 
ther trot  nor  canter.  But  the  flat-footed 
walk,  the  running  walk,  the  amble,  and 
the  rack  are  all  as  distinct  as  trot  and 
canter. 

These  so-called  artificial  paces  are  not 
such  in  fact.  Every  horse  under  the  ex- 
citement of  the  whip  or  of  fright  will  fall 
into  one  or  other  of  them.  Every  people 
which  habitually  rides  at  a walk  trains 
the  horse,  by  simple  urging,  into  these 
paces.  Even  the  donkeys  in  Italy  run- 
ning-walk. I have  seen  more  than  one 
racker  of  true  Norman  blood.  But  the 
Southerner  has  caught  the  idea,  and  de- 
veloped it  into  an  art,  and  has  trained  his 
saddle-beasts  to  perfect  paces.  These  are 
no  more  artificial  than  the  trot,  which  in- 
deed is  by  some  of  the  best  English  au- 
thorities pronounced  an  artificial  gait. 
The  marvellous  Cossack  pony  Seri,  which 
Sotnik  Dmitri  Peslikof  rode  last  winter 
across  Siberia  from  the  Pacific  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 5500  miles,  in  193  days— over  28 
miles  a day,  including  detentions,  or  37 
miles  per  travelling  day  — mostly  over 
roads  covered  with  snow-drifts,  was  a 
running-walker,  and  did  the  bulk  of  the 
distance  at  this  gait.  This  is  far  and 
away  the  best  record  of  endurance  on 
the  books. 

My  daughters  ride  a noble  little  thor- 
ough-bred Kentucky  saddle-horse,  hand- 
some as  a picture  and  easy  as  a cradle, 
which  can  flat-footed  walk  four  miles  and 
a half  in  sixty  minutes,  can  running-walk 
five  and  a half,  rack  seven,  single-foot 
up  to  twelve,  and  trot  a ’forty  gait  as 
square  as  any  track  horse  ever  shod. 
This  does  not  count  his  canter  or  gallop, 


manners,  oifc  divers  other  accomplish- 
ments. Each  gait  is  so  distinct  that  you 
can  call  it  out  by  a word  or  a turn  of  the 
bridle  wrist,  and  tell  it  from  the  others 
with  your  eyes  shut.  Is  Pea  Vine  not  a 
better  park  hack  than  if  he  was  confined 
to  walk,  trot,  and  canter?  And  yet  most 
of  our  Eastern  fashionables  would  an- 
swer nay;  and  on  general  principles  our 
above -cited  Briton  would  sneer  at  the 
idea  of  riding  “artificial  gaits,”  when  he 
has  been  felicitating  himself  on  such  a 
gait  without  knowing  it. 

The  day  of  practical  horsemanship  has 
come,  and  well  it  is.  No  one  doubts  the 
superiority  for  average  uses  of  a hack 
well  trained  d V Anglai&e,  to  the  nervous, 
fidgety,  watch-springy  creature  of  the 
high  school.  But  is  there  not  a middle 
point  between  ignorance  and  over-train- 
ing? 

When  we  reach  the  cross-country  rider 
of  our  Eastern  States,  as  typified  in  such 
hunts  as  the  Genesee  Valley,  the  Meadow 
Brook,  the  Radnor,  or  the  Myopia,  we 
lift  our  hats  with  honest  admiration,  and 
wonder  at  the  genuine  Yankee  grit  and 
intelligence  which  have  so  soon  popular- 
ized this  sport  among  us.  Not  that  we 
can  have  genuine  hunting  in  our  severe 
Northern  climate,  or  under  conditions 
which  substitute  a drag  for  Reynard’s 
nimble  legs  and  cunning  twists  and  turns. 
Still  it  is  rare  that  a fox  in  our  Eastern 
States  will  give  you  as  good  a run  as  a 
drag.  The  country  is  such  that  you  can- 
not ride  over  it  in  every  direction  at  will, 
as  you  can  in  England,  and  a fox  has 
so  many  covers  near  at  hand  that  you 
can  never  be  sure  of  even  a short  run. 
But  the  boldness,  skill,  and  enthusiasm 
of  our  hunting  men  are  beyond  praise. 
And  there  is  plucky  riding  and  good 
among  them. 

I have  often  thought  that  as  fine  an 
exhibition  of  horsemanship  as  can  be 
found  is  that  of  the  middle-aged  English 
country  gentleman,  who  has  ridden  to 
hounds  since  boyhood,  has  outgrown  the 
dare-devil,  and  lost  somewhat  of  the 
muscle  and  elasticity  of  his  youth,  but 
who  still,  by  his  fine  sense  of  the  capacity 
of  his  horse,  his  light  hands  and  perfect 
judgment,  is  able  to  keep  in  the  next  field 
to  the  hounds  throughout  a long  run  over 
a stiff  country.  As  there  is  perhaps  no 
animal  equal  to  the  best  hunter  in  his  all- 
round qualities,  so  perhaps  there  is  no 
more  perfect  thing  in  equitation  than  this 
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intelligent  riding.  It  soars  above  the 
breakneck  performance  as  a line  of  Mil- 
ton  above  the  epic  of  Commencement. 
We  do  not  often  see  this  kind  of  thing 
here.  The  daredevil  still  predominates. 
But  none  the  less,  hail  to  the  youth  and 
strength  and  manliness  which  have  sought 
an  outlet  in  this  splendid  sport!  A gen- 
eration ago  the  same  spirit  thronged  the 
tented  field,  and  marched  up  to  the  Bloody 
Angle  with  teeth  set  and  heart  aglow 
with  heroic  passion.  And  it  is  this  true 
Anglo-Saxon  mettle  which  can  always 
be  relied  on  to  come  to  the  fore  in  our 
times  of  need. 

In  a few  sections  of  country  fox-hunt- 
ing is  older — in  fact,  has  become  not  only 
a hereditary  sport,  but  one  in  which  the 
farmers  take  an  equal  part  and  interest. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Hunting  can 
never  thrive  when  only  the  rich  can  in- 
dulge in  it.  Where  a country  is  so  stiff 
that  none  but  exceptional  horses  can  get 
over  it,  and  a hunt  is  limited  to  a field  of 
a dozen  men  on  nags  averaging  a couple 
of  thousand  dollars  each,  it  is  hard  to  see  a 
future  in  the  sport.  Were  it  not  for  some 
organizations  which  have  run  through 
a generation  or  two,  one  would  fear  its  ex- 
tinction when  fashion  shall  have  brought 
some  other  form  of  athletics  into  promi- 
nence. But  it  is  probable  that  hunting 
has  taken  firm  root;  and  though  the  cli- 
mate cannot  be  coaxed  nor  foxes  quickly 
bred,  there  is  small  danger  that  the  riding 
part  of  the  sport  will  soon  be  lost. 

This  sport  has  shown  us  what  excellent 
material  we  have  in  this  country  for 
hunters.  Our  American  horses  have 
done  better  across  our  country  than  the 
expensive  imported  English  and  Irish 
ones.  The  difficulty  of  acclimation  lias 
something  to  do  with  this;  but  few  things 
have  shown  the  adaptability  of  our  stock 
to  any  work  better  than  the  number  of 
horses  of  trotting  blood  that  have  turned 
out  fast  gallopers,  big  timber- jumpers, 
and  stayers  besides. 

There  seems  to  be  a growing  tendency 
to  breed  for  size.  May  not  this  be  a mis- 
take? It  is  doubtful  if  the  hunter  over 
sixteen  hands  averages  as  well,  all  things 
considered,  as  the  one  which  is  somewhat 
under  this  measure,  though  big  thorough- 
breds are  needed  for  some  men.  Cer- 
tainly for  plain  saddle- work  fifteen  two 
is  a better  size,  commanding  vastly  more 
activity,  if  less  stride.  Moreover,  big 
horses  are  not  always  weight -carriers, 


any  more  th$n  they  are  weight-pullers. 
The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  the 
smaller  specimens.  But  to-day’s  fashion 
is  set  for  either  a polo  pony  or  a sixteen 
and  a half  hands  thorough -bred.  The 
ten  inches  between  the  two  are  skipped, 
though  the  best  performances  have  all 
but  invariably  been  between  these  lim- 
its. 

We  have  during  the  past  dozen  years 
drawn  from  our  tap  of  Anglomania  a 
mug  brimful  of  good.  How  easy  it  is 
to  blow  away  the  froth  which  rests  on  the 
excellent  draught  below!  One  of  the 
most  exhilarating  of  our  imported  sports 
is  polo,  and  as  it  happens  that  our  Plains 
furnish  so  excellent  a mount,  and  our 
increasing  out-of-door  habits  so  many 
players,  the  game  may  well  become  a na- 
tional one.  The  motto  of  the  day  in  Eng- 
lish sports  is  speed.  Fox-hunting  of  the 
last  generation  w as  a modest  performance 
at  a hand-gallop;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
rode  to  hounds  at  a canter.  But  within 
twoscore  years  the  cross-country  pace  has 
been  run  up  to  racing  speed.  More  and 
more  thorough  blood  has  been  called  for 
in  both  pack  and  field,  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned hunter  of  our  sires  could  not  live 
through  the  shortest  burst  to-day.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  polo — the  faster  and 
more  able  the  pony,  the  better  the  per- 
formance of  his  rider.  You  can  get  enor- 
mous wTeight-carrying  capacity  in  an  un- 
der-bred pony,  as  well  as  remarkable  en- 
durance, but  not  at  speed.  When  you 
call  on  a fourteen-hands  pony  to  carry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  and  upward 
at  speed,  you  must  have  blood.  Even  the 
veriest  wreed  of  an  undersized  thorough- 
bred will  do  wonders  in  this  wray.  The 
sudden  bursts  of  racing  pace  called  out  at 
polo  have  made  the  English  breed  for 
small  thorough  breds.  Capital  polo  po- 
nies have  been  raised  from  the  hardy 
little  Exmoor  pony  with  blooded  sires. 
More  barrel  comes  of  this  cross,  together 
with  a certain  hardiness;  but  the  little 
knife-blade  thorough  bred  will  often  carry 
as  big  a man,  and  endurance  at  speed  is 
the  inheritance  only  of  his  race.  These 
words,  in  fact,  sum  up  that  peculiar  qual- 
ity w hich  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  any 
other  animal,  except,  perhaps,  the  grey- 
hound. 

So  much  for  the  English  pony.  When 
we  come  to  riders,  it  will  be  many  years- 
before  wre  can  boast  the  skill  of  our  trans- 
Atlantic  cousins,  or  either  of  us  that  of 
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But  he  is  tractable,  and  not  a few  will  learn 
to  work  perfectly  in  a snaffle.  So  many 
of  our  polo-plavers  require  the  bridle  as 
4 4 a means  of  support  ” that  the  loose  rein 
of  the  cowboy  will  in  no  wise  do.  The 
perfect  polo-rider  has  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Under  him  the  bronco  would 
more  quickly  become  the  perfect  polo 
pony.  It  would  take  but  a few  months’ 
training  to  teach  him  to  guide  by  the  legs 
alone,  if  need  be.  Indeed, his  Indian  mas- 
ter made  him  do  just  this.  He  learns  to 
follow  the  ball  in  a few  days.  There  is 
no  sport  in  which  training  would  be  bet- 
ter rewarded  than  in  polo;  and  though  it 
would  be  useless  to  aim  at  the  delicacy  of 
the  haute  ecole—tor  the  sharp  runs  and 
stops  of  polo  make  this  as  practically  im- 
possible as  it  is  in  hunting — still,  given  a 
rider  with  perfect  seat,  without  a suspicion 
of  riding  the  bridle,  and  a pony  which  is 
taught  to  guide  by  leg- pressure  alone, 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  should,  oth- 
er things  being  equal,  be  the  best  players 
in  the  game. 

The  polo-player’s  seat  varies  very  little 
from  the  natural,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  consummate  horsemen.  Few  things 
call  out  good  riding  more  than  polo;  no- 
thing trains  a man  quicker  or  better. 
While  hunting  can  never  reach  more 
than  an  imitative  standing  in  our  rigor- 
ous climate,  polo  may  become  domesti- 
cated, and,  except  that  it  must  be  played 
on  ponies,  is  as  good  an  education  in 
horsemanship. 

If  there  is  any  one  kind  of  riding  be- 
tween the  worst  of  which  and  the  best 
there  is  a great  gulf  fixed,  it  is  the  jock- 
ey’s. Unless  that  demolisher  of  |>et  tradi- 
tions and  shams,  instantaneous  photog- 
raphy, had  shown  us  the  extremity  to 
which  bad  jockeyship  could  be  carried, 
we  should  scarcely  credit  the  mechanical 
possibility  of  some  of  the  positions  the 
track -rider  can  assume.  The  average 
jockey  has  no  more  to  do  with  winning  a 
race  than  the  time-keeper;  in  a neck-and- 
neck  race,  by  no  means  so  much.  You 
will  see  him  suspended,  as  it  were,  in 
fourfold  straps,  his  stirrups  and  the  bri- 
dle—one  quadruped  bestriding  another, 
and  not  the  more  intelligent  atop.  He 
relies  as  much  on  the  reins  as  he  does  on 
the  leathers,  and  has  no  control  over  his 
horse,  no  power  to  save  or  coax  him 
whatsoev  \ Considering  who  the  jockeys 
are,  what  the'r  training  is,  and  what  the 
average  race  is  like,  this  is  no  great  won- 


der. But  Fordliam  and  Cannon  and 
Archer  did  not  ride  this  way,  not  to  men- 
tion older  celebrities.  Nor  do  our  own 
better  jockeys.  It  is  a thousand  pities 
that  we  have  no  photographs  of  Archer 
stealing  one  of  his  celebrated  races.  The 
ability  to  ride  a puller  in  a snaffle  bridle, 
or  to  win  with  a slack  rein  without  whip 
or  spur,  is  as  unusual  as  the  art  of  coax- 
ing a horse  and  of  making  the  most  of 
his  courage  or  nervousness  or  obstinacy. 
How  many  modern  jockeys  study  their 
horses,  or  can  cut  and  whip  a race  out  of 
a slug,  or  wheedle  it  out  of  a sulky  jade  ?. 
They  use  steel  and  whalebone  on  the  will- 
ing and  unwilling  alike.  Delicate  mouth- 
touching is  the  rarest  of  the  jockey’s  arts; 
almost  every  jockey  here  “rides  twice  as 
quick  as  his  horse  is  going.” 

Waiting  races  are  not  run  in  America. 
Running  is  made  from  start  to  finish  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  But  where  a race 
is  run  between  a few  good  jockeys,  this  rule 
is  not  always  followed.  There  has  as  yet 
been  no  phenomenal  jockey  produced  in 
America.  But  it  may  fairly  be  claimed 
that  our  best  jockeys  come  well  up  in  the 
second  rank.  That  the  common  jockey 
here  is  less  good  than  in  England  is  sim- 
ply due  to  the  fact  that  there  he  serves 
at  least  a species  of  apprenticeship,  while 
here  he  springs  full-armed  from  his  own 
brain. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
should  seek  our  models  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try. It  is  the  English  who  have  taught 
us  nearly  all  our  sports.  Anglomania  in 
its  proper  sense  is  as  excellent  as  in  its 
forced  sense  it  is  absurd.  If  to  learn  from 
the  Briton  how  to  race  or  hunt  or  play 
polo  be  Anglomania,  let  us  all  be  inocu- 
lated for  the  disease  and  speedily.  If  to 
swear  by  every  tiling  English,  from  togs 
to  manners,  just  because  it  is  English,  be 
Anglomania,  the  sooner  we  are  rid  of  it 
the  better.  The  word  must  be  advisedly 
used.  In  its  better  sense  we  are  all  Anglo- 
maniacs who  are  not  sick  with  Anglopho- 
bia—a much  worse  type  of  disease.  But 
give  Americanism  a chance,  especially  in 
horsemanship.  We  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  we  have  in  horses,  nor 
of  what  we  can  do  in  the  saddle.  And  a 
judicious  choice  in  the  field  and  on  the 
road  of  what  is  best  at  home  and  abroad 
ought  to  put  us  in  equestrianism,  if  not 
where  we  stand  in  yachting,  at  least  on 
a level  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
critical. 
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So  that  I would  take  a middle  course,  the  party  broke  up,  we  could  all  (thanks 
and  spend  most  of  the  evening  on  the  to  our  host)  honestly  thank  our  hostess 
stairs  and  in  the  hall,  and  study  (with  an  “fora  very  pleasant  evening,'1  and  cheer- 
absorbing interest  much  too  well  feigned  fully,  yet  almost  regretfully,  wish  her 
to  look  natural)  the  photographs  of  fa  good-night. 

mous  cathedrals  and  public  buildings  till  It  is  good  to  laugh  sometimes— wisely, 
supper  came;  when, by  assiduously  attend-  if  one  can;  if  not,  qiiocumque  modo ! 
ing  on  the  ladies,  I would  cause  my  mis-  There  are  seasons  when  even  tv  the  crack- 
erable  existence  to  be  remembered,  and  ling  of  thorns  under  a pot1'  has  its  uses, 
forgiven,  and  soon  forgotten  again,  1 fear.  It  seems  to  warm  the  pot— all  the  pots — 

and  all  the  emptiness  thereof,  if  they 
be  empty. 


Once,  indeed.  I actually  made  a 
i-etuh.  hut  he  did  not  last  me  very 
ng\ 

It  happened  thus  Mrs.  Link'd  gave 


LA  BELLA  CAPRICCIOHA,  BT  HUMMEL* 


I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  an  a grander  party  than  usual.  One  of  the 
overweening  coxcomb  for  saying  tliat,  ori  invited  was  Mr.  Moses  Lyon,  the  great 
the  whole,  I found  more  favor  with  the  picture-dealer — aelient  of  Liutot’s;  and  he 
ladies  than  with  the  gentlemen;  especial-  brought  with  him  young  Raphael  Merri- 
ly at  supper-time.  dew,  the  already  famous  painter,  the  most 

After  supper  there  would  be  a change—  attractiveyouth  I had  ever  seen . Smal  1 and 
for  the  better,  some  thought.  Liu  tot.  era*  slight,  but  beautifully  made,  and  dressed 
boklened  by  good  cheer  uml  good  fellow-  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  with  a hand 
ship,  would  become  unduly,  immensely,  some  face,  bright  and  polite  manners,  and 
uproariously  funny,  in  spite  of  his  wife,  an  irresistible  voice,  he  became  his  laurels 
He  had  a genuine  gift  of  buffoonery.  His  well:  he  would  have  been  sufficiently 
friends  would  whisper  to  each  other  that  dazzling  without  them.  Never  had  those 
Lin  tot  was  ''on”:  and  encourage  him.  hospitable  doors  in  Middleton  Square  been 
Bach  and  Hummel  and  Scarlatti  were  put  opened  to  so  brilliant  a guest, 
on  Hie  shelf,  and  the  voting  people  would  I was  introduced  to  him.  and  he  discov- 
have  a good  rime.  There  were  comic  emt  that  lire  bridge  of  my  nose  was  just 
songs  and  negro  melodies,  with  a chorus  suited  for  the  face  of  the  sun-god  in  his 
all  round.  Lin  tot  would  sing  “ Vilikins  picture  of  “ The  Sun-god  nnd  the  Dawn- 
and  his  Dinah."  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  maiden,  ' and  begged  I would  favor  him 
Robson,  so  well  that  even  Mrs.  Lin  tot’s  with  a sitting  or  two. 
stern  mask  would  relax  into  indulgent  Proud  indeed  was  I to  a<  °de  to  such  a 
smiles.  It  was  irresistible.  And  when  request,  and  I gave  him  xnai  v sittings.  I 
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lunching  on  the  top  of 
a drag  : pMi& 

mi'll  :of  soia.vt  ami 


tou V3jt  te  a pp^ritu^- ; He 
seeded  tv*  \w  tins  life  Af 
the.  jmrfy  ^ xtUii  ;.guy:e.  hifc 
a good-h  hmuriHl  ticnl  ■#$; 
I passed.  ,1  i>oY>o  fohlpil 
Lyotr  si 

late  in.  his  h»nxofrL 
seo\Vlihg  and  SOlitarj; 

he  invited  pie  f;<*  lunch 
with  IRtih  aiitl  <I|^ep'hosk 
pnred  himseff  of  & load 
of  iaft^viu^  sis  iiiteiise 
as  litine1  \\vhieii  t kept 
to  myself),  Tile  shrewd 
Hebrew  tradesniau  was. 
sunk  iii  the  wmm-hearb 
ed  Juj  ipsed  f yixmd  Her* 
i?tilew  had  left  Lyon  for 
the  :Eatd  ,uf  OJj ) seJha^ife: 
just  ai  lie  hud  left  me 

flCsF  Ly  on,.  r.  ’■ . • ; 'l-  < V : v r 

That  woi?  a dhij  Derby 

| H ■ HHP|  m 

used  to  rise  at  da  wn  to  «flr  before  my  ;-'A  l|^y  * I ' *njei 

work  at  Li h tilt's  tegan  ; and  to  sut  aguib  dm  ml  ti$  ever.  AH  h^sdtd  whs- 
as  sonu  its  I aon Id  he  spurt'll.  c<  A w i ul  *h*urie  »iT  mv  to  drop  slid  Lyon 

ill  seems  i not  only  had;-, the  nose  and.  for  Uhi^dhorsy  yb  k Builm  earl,  niy  dear 
brew  of  a kuingod  xtwho  is  Lr*. J 1 . ‘ ^ .. V LV ' A* r5 know ! Poor 

tcf  be  ^ vary  iui-nl  I actual  -person ).  but  olso  out  M?y  nab  nlgoi  haek.in  his  h&nsdcr*  all 
his  arms  and  his  torso ; atfd  sat  for  UjK.se,  by  turned;  f>u»  he's  bought  tho  'Sun-god- 
loo.  1 have  been  vain  of  myself  ever  nil  the  same.  ' 

siOe^.  'Men  blew  soon  dropped  me  allogetUer, 

inning  Uie^v  fittings,  whieh  he  unule  to. my  virmw.  fw’T  forgave  linn  his 

dyUghtfuiyl  g:r(0\  to  love  him  im  David  Derby  deseHion  as  »[M ink ly  ns  Lyon  did, 
loved  ■JtuUfhxtiL:..  ami  would  ha  ve  forgiven.  • him  anything. 

W5£ that  wfe  would. gb  to  the  He  was  mm  of  those  for  whom  allowances 
Derby  together  in  a,  hansom.  I engaged  .nre-nhvay.s  being . made,  and  nob  a good 
(lie  smartest-  hansom  in  Loudon,  days  he*-  grace. 

On  the  great  Wedhi^il^v  ’ ,Hi*  died  before  li£  wb?  £hl i?iy> ]Kicwhoy  \ 
monttj^  t w#ts  punctual  with  it  at-  \m\  hut  hh*Tnmr  will  treyey  itih-  Tb£  4*  ^uUr 
door  io Oharlonc  Street.  There.  \va«  ate  god  ' dwru  vvifh  th^*  hi-idge  of,  that:' hose, 
oth *Hr  1t4n#^n  them  already— a had  $Vf>b Vdwl 

lurlisam  still  Uian  mine.  tor  it  vvh^  a jun-  enough  l*y  itself  oh  yd  ace  him  among 
va te  ,<yuk.-^fin d eaiue  ^tp vv f i an d toiii  n>e  the  i mm^rf al$.  Lyon  sold  it  to  Lord 

he  bad  uher^d  hL  miiM.i  and  sva$  going’  Cb'.sdiiurrn,  for  j hive  thousand  j‘o«n'ds— 
wiih  Lyrnj,  kho  had  .isked  him  the  even  u Inul:  hitn  five  )i on drod  Tt  j?  now 

Jug  heh>r?*  in  flu'  N.hioiifU  i>a.Uery. 

’ * (Jhe  of  the  prer  ur^ylealers  ht  Lon  Lord i cal  justice  ^ &->  satfefted^ 

d»><i.  h. v »vh‘;.\v.  Uaue  It  ail.  yon  . . . 

know,  I couldn't  r efuse  -a av fully  sorry  !;  Nor  was  I more  fortunate  in  Jove  than 

So  1 drove  to  the  Derby  in  solitary  ju  fri.otul.dij]>. 
splendor ; Imt  t]j%  weatUev,  the  hu-  All  dxciltj^i^eiJe^ani-  the  worid'  Can-: 

;wiors  of  the  rorid,  dll  the  gay  scenes  were  not; ^Jtel dde .good  * 

thrown  away  upon  tn^&hdh  was  the  bit*  and  th^se  were  not  la^kln g,  e veu  in  Pen* 
try  ness  of  my  heart.  toro/ilie 

In  the  early  afternoon  I saw  Merride  w There  is  always  one  maiden  much  more 
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V‘[  . the/  otluirs 


beautiful  and  good  than  ail . tin\ otluirs — nhk  m life,  If  she  Should  mul  this  hooky 
like  Esmeralda  among  the  ladies  of  the  Which  is  not  ?*jry  likely,  may  she  accept 
tfSitd  4«  0^d^IauHerv  There  was  such  thi*  snm i)  tribute  from  &&  m*kiK*Wn  ad 
a maiden  in  Feulon viiie,  or  rather  Clerk-  mirer;  for  whom.  so  immy  years ago.  she 
cnmdj.  <4*>s«  by.  Bui  her  sialiow  was  so  ' beautified  arid  made  poetical  the  hideous 
Imrnhlt*  ;ihm  Esmeiulbas*  that  even  the  street  that  stUi  hounds  the  Middlesex1 
lea.-d  exclusive.  would  have  drawn  the  Hue  House  of  iMordiuri  on  Us  western  *lde ; 
al  hev?  Skd  wau  m\e  of  a .litittje  family.  and  rimy  slm  fry  to  think  not  the  g»f  it 
and  they  sold  tripe,  and  pigs’  feet,  amt  I/h-jum1  miks  Uien  its  writer  has  been  an 
food  for  rats  and  d ogs-,.  m a very  small  tin,  wronu  siilK.iuf  that  long,  blank  waif 
shop  o]>posite  the  western  wall  of  the  Mid-  of  i.Ur.i  gp^ry  portal  whrie  tint  agonized 
dlesrx  House  nf  Dele u non.  She  was  the 

eldest,  and  the  busy  res|Km&ihIe  ouy;  at  . ' 1 ;.y  ’ 

'htjk  mi#  Mt  .^v  , 

c*mb>hg  when  I sUm*  • 


A iurnn  pfctiBV  edn  nuxu. 


corny  nty  shyness;  -and  tyll  her  that  she 
of  fill  women  was  the  iKdidwr*  for  mc%  $fvd 
that  it  was  iiQ^;i^pie'!)i?ivh}Ah  .4^ohjtely  nv 
disposable,  thirl  We-  two  shopldbe  made, 
one — immediately:  at  once!  forever! 

But  t^fdr^  Tyi:m]d  brine  myself  to  this 
she  married  svmiel^Hly  else.  ami  we  hud 
n e r exhh un getl  asirrgln  word  ! 

If $«»  now  kite  is  an  old  woman 

— & go**d  anti  beautiful  old  woman,  t iVH 
sure,  whyrever  she  is,  arid  whatever  Iier 


on  the  desoUte 


'#v.  y\  yfc  tea  S?»  \penk«u  genu*.  ! 


After U<i* ^di^uprpoiht^ni  I %0-  myself 
•a  Mg  ‘ RiiihhffJk  $*tf; 

Wa^ieid v hhi y hb£  Id- tbv ^ ^f.^Vditu- 

tioiij  Jit  deed,  1 had  n^vey  ImiKd  'eft.  her 
Btemajvk  or  Wugn^r  in.--  thbsw  duysior 
their  dog$vami  I had.  loist  my  Iqt#’  for 
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show,  abd  felt  iiUit  fifty  would  be  well 
♦W/M4*  ’ll&itig  with  such  a coni|KUHOii 
)>*ir  his  yirvfce  Avtyty-jftVi&-  himdj*ed  gtyijte&e. 
Wftty^y'l;  *>aw  the 


•Wo#$’  olcly  ami  he^^d  ih^i  he  *as  only 
tytyph  of  hUbWeS  value.  I fell 
that 'Pkity  liuiM  >v5aiir  at\d  became  Ivi&  pcr% 


•>  ••<  W^ytH^d  Him  ev'RfW  S&fcu*dv*yf 

> And  foumf  tm\J;ixeiee^d .-  sit 

£jk  uf .-litjhi  si# ••Mj  iiioM jioittyif& 

■ I ’.vilely  ; :# vs<l  Hi*  power  of  atTfcty 

pr  * Uou  ;uRvcoa^d  of 

y 6*ty  tfiii 

WtyM*e.  Inv  vv.?^^--'|iiig: 
4MiH  *t> ad  4i>i imi  in  tyjiv  imk 
Mftpufipjr  ftytftVxtfjy  las  HeubUfty] 

• • , mtvHJjfev &gty  Uityt  &\$LUtr 

g'Hteh^d  ;iud  mtyltytmfHdy  ■jjjfa&tti'- 
deur  wbityb  djitmotewi:ed  thy* 

a!  .iijjj$$t  abdkjrtoW 
../  VhtyWtyWd  He  X^ucer  in  the  mtyrtyy 
Wh^V^f  Wt  tM^'./.'Wt; 
'al^ourf;  : t 

rqiiifd  to  I oOk  at  liiro  *1  .fill-  a<t.*-. 

to  idfk  if  tar  wii»  good 
tpmpet'ityJ,  and  wU^t  life  jHirtltytr 
Ur  btbvd  ra^.  >yHut  I fed 
idwdm;  .Hy  fenwiv  & mtwtkr 
' yiK'&f-itf  -^si;v ft  Htya.iitifu L pi Py  f u H ggaefep 
■ :-$gQ  ' frtpyH;pd tymfdtyog* . and  HkM  $(- 
fi&i  ritrmf  e >'*  om^ier.  hnvi  L Ifii  Im^py 

nv,v^]f  autlv? 
sjk'^spre  that  would  taal 
t\v\r|V ypS#-  ^MniL  in-  htyytyH ' ramtmp 
\v  UH  :tive  d 1 1 kt o fcali v <if  Into;  Rtii 

t0'  xticd  at  di^utfimev  wJimi  He  wa^  Biot? 
mAhilii-uW.'-'.;  ,'  1 ' ; y p,  ' v,  \ *.  V^^; 
;'i:  duu't  ktio w- if  JiUlhd tygi  cu i*aty*i&  Ihtfgb 
By M Jiar  Avfeh  te  %%>  hi  wb^rtiipy  dip  >v$ - big*-” '■■mxok.  But  1 

'^fu*  • , :»  ^P-s-  siuij,i  :.  i,/i'  tip  y* iai i v-f  il.)f?re  ^houfd  hf4  no  iiioit*  du^ -bi% 

% •<  - ii- '*•  ‘w  .*-.  mb  ^tvn,  sviri>  I tU*—  > ><’  iOt4  . 

to  Jnvd  *•*  • ••>  * • ay.i>a  . '-  T 

\h  ;rP;f.  • '>V>.i-g: I Uui.pbt-  v/-  A ffep to  tv/jt  1 up* 

of  ^tidji 

$1  i vldP it T ArjiH v -:  ..fifty : THPjr  wepe 

•;» 'Si  f>ip  iftH  ,<1H  hi'uu'  v i h..,a  up  fo t ^>f 

,.  hpjlvjftj  i • 1M  to  l-.i^'V  X Ut,I  — li  i.:4>:  Mmpul.ni  J^[ opened  <»  VvsU,  ngw 

fatlter, • cU^iri'^i tptr' Wif/': £a ':  vfl^''ni^-#i^  Ust:  i luade, 


M ^ p*  jp taior, t \ y :&&?%£; 
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back.  My  only  excuse  for  giving  them  is 
that  they  are  so  singularly  prophetic ! 

The  reminding  tune  (an  old  French 
chime  which  my  father  used  to  sing)  is 
very  simple  and  touching;  and  the  old 
French  words  run  thus: 

44  Orleans,  Beaugencv  ! 

Notre  Dame  de  Clery! 

Vendbme ! Vendome ! 

Quel  chagrin,  quel  ennui 
De  compter  toute  la  nuit 

Les  heures — les  heures!” 

That  is  all.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  a mediaeval  prisoner  who  can’t 
sleep;  and  who,  to  beguile  the  tediousness 
of  his  insomnia,  sets  any  words  that  come 
into  his  head  to  the  tune  of  the  chime 
which  marks  the  hours  from  a neighboring 
belfry.  I tried  to  fancy  that  his  name  was 
Pasquier  de  la  Marifere,and  that  he  was  my 
ancestor. 

THE  CHIME. 

There  is  an  old  French  air, 

A little  song  of  loneliness  and  grief — 

Simple  as  nature,  sweet  beyond  compare — 

And  sad — past  all  belief! 

Nameless  is  he  that  wrote 
The  melody — but  this  much  I opine: 

Whoever  made  the  words  was  some  remote 
French  ancestor  of  mine. 

I know  the  dungeon  deep 
Where  long  he  lay — and  why  he  lay  therein ; 

And  all  his  anguish,  that  he  could  not  sleep 
For  conscience  of  a sin. 

I see  his  cold  hard  bed ; 

I hear  the  chimes  that  jingled  in  his  ears 
As  he  pressed  nightly,  with  that  wakeful  head, 

A pillow  wet  with  tears. 

Oh,  restless  little  chime  ! 

It  never  changed — but  rang  its  roundelay 
For  each  dark  hour  of  that  unhappy  time 
That  sighed  itself  away. 

And  ever,  more  and  more, 

Its  burden  grew  of  his  lorn  self  a part — 

And  mingled  with  his  memories,  and  wore 
Its  way  into  his  heart. 

And  there  it  wove  the  name 
Of  many  a town  he  loved,  for  one  dear  sake, 

Into  its  web  of  music ; thus  he  came 
His  little  song  to  make. 

Of  all  that  ever  heard 
And  loved  it  for  its  sweetness,  none  but  I 
Divined  the  clew  that,  as  a hidden  word, 

The  notes  doth  underlie. 

That  wail  from  lips  long  dead 
Has  found  its  echo  in  this  breast  alone! 

Only  to  me,  by  blood-remembrance  led, 

Is  that  wild  story  known ! 

And  though  ’tis  mine,  by  right 
Of  treasure- trove,  to  rifle  and  lay  bare — 

A heritage  of  sorrow  and  delight 

The  world  would  gladly  share — 


Yet  must  I not  unfold 
For  evermore,  nor  whisper  late  or  soon, 

The  secret  that  a few  slight  bars  thus  hold 
Imprisoned  in  a tune. 

For  when  that  little  song 
Goes  ringing  in  my  head,  I know  that  he, 

My  luckless  lone  forefather,  dust  so  long, 

Relives  his  life  in  me ! 

I sent  them  to  ’s  Magazine , with 

the  six  French  lines  on  which  they  were 
founded  at  the  top.  ’ s Magazine  pub- 
lished only  the  six  French  lines — the  only 
lines  in  my  handwriting  that  ever  got 
into  print.  And  they  date  from  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Thus  was  my  little  song  lost  to  the 
world,  and  for  a time  to  me.  But  long, 
long  afterward  I found  it  again,  where 
Mr. Longfellow  once  found  a song  of  his: 
“in  the  heart  of  a friend” — surely  the 
sweetest  bourne  that  can  ever  be  for  any 
song! 

Little  did  I foresee  that  a day  was  not 
far  off  when  real  blood  - remembrance 
would  carry  me — but  that  is  to  come. 

Poetry,  friendship,  and  love  having 
failed,  I sought  for  consolation  in  art,  and 
frequented  the  National  Gallery,  Marl- 
borough House  (where  the  Vernon  col- 
lection was), the  British  Museum,  the  Roy- 
al Academy,  and  other  exhibitions. 

I prostrated  myself  before  Titian,  Rem- 
brandt, Velasquez,  Veronese,  Da  Vinci, 
Botticelli,  Signorelli — the  older  the  better; 
and  tried  my  best  to  honestly  feel  the 
greatness  I knew  and  know  to  be  there; 
but  for  want  of  proper  training  I was  un- 
able to  reach  those  heights,  and,  like  most 
outsiders,  admired  them  for  the  wrong 
things,  for  the  very  beauties  they  lack — 
such  transcendent,  ineffable  beauties  of 
feature,  form,  and  expression  as  an  out- 
sider always  looks  for  in  an  old  master, 
and  often  persuades  himself  he  finds  there. 

I was  far  more  sincerely  moved  (al- 
though I didn’t  dare  to  say  so)  by  some 
works  of  our  own  time — for  instance,  by 
the  “Vale  of  Rest, ’’the  “Autumn  Leaves,” 
“ The  Huguenot,”  of  young  Mr.  Millais — 
just  as  I found  such  poems  as  “Maud” 
and  “In  Memoriam,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, infinitely  more  precious  and  dear 
to  me  than  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  and 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene.” 

Indeed,  I was  hopelessly  modern  in  those 
ays— quite  an  every-day  young  man ; the 
ames  I held  in  the  warmest  and  deepest 
regard  were  those  of  then  living  men  and 
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women.  Darwin,  Browning,  and  George 
Elliot  did  not,  it  is  true,  exist  for  me  as  yet, 
but  Tennyson , Thackeray,  Dickens,  M illais, 
John  Leech,  George  Sand,  Balzac,  the  old 
Dumas,  Victor  Hugo, and  Alfred  de  Musset ! 

I have  never  beheld  them  in  the  flesh  ; 
but,  like  all  the  world,  I know  their  outer 
aspect  well,  and  could  stand  a pretty  stiff 
examination  in  most  they  have  ever  writ- 
ten, drawn,  or  painted. 

Other  stars  of  magnitude  have  risen 
since,  but  of  the  old  galaxy  four  at  least 
still  shine  out  of  the  past  with  their  an- 
cient lustre  undimmed  in  my  eyes— Thack- 
eray; dear  John  Leech,  who  still  has 
power  to  make  me  laugh  as  I like  to  laugh ; 
and  for  the  two  others  it  is  plain  that  the 
Queen,  the  world,  and  I are  of  a like  mind 
as  to  their  deserts,  for  one  of  them  is  now 
an  ornament  to  the  British  peerage,  the 
other  a baronet  and  a millionaire;  only  I 
would  have  made  dukes  of  them  straight 
off,  with  precedence  over  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  if  they  would  care  to  have 
it  so. 

It  is  with  a full  but  humble  heart  that  I 
thus  venture  to  record  my  long  indebted- 
ness, and  pay  this  poor  tribute,  still  fresh 
from  the  days  of  my  unquestioning  hero- 
worship.  It  will  serve,  at  least,  to  show 
my  reader  (should  I ever  have  one  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  care)  in  what  mental 
latitudes  and  longitudes  I dwelt,  who  was 
destined  to  such  singular  experience — a 
kind  of  reference,  so  to  speak — that  lie 
may  be  able  to  place  me  at  a glance,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimation  in  which  he 
holds  these  famous  and  perhaps  deathless 
names. 

It  will  be  admitted,  at  least,  that  my 
tastes  were  normal,  and  shared  by  a large 
majority— the  tastes  of  an  every  day  young 
man  at  that  particular  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — one  much  given  to  athlet- 
ics and  light  reading  and  cheap  tobacco, 
and  endowed  with  the  usual  discontent  ; 
the  last  person  for  whom  or  from  whom 
or  by  whom  to  expect  anything  out  of  the 
common. 

But  the  splendor  of  the  Elgin  Marbles! 
I understood  that  at  once — perhaps  because 
there  is  not  so  much  to  understand.  Mere 
physically  beautiful  people  appeal  to  us 
all,  whether  they  be  in  flesh  or  marble. 

By  some  strange  intuition,  or  natural 
instinct,  I knew  that  people  ought  to  be 
built  like  that,  before  I had  ever  seen  a 
single  statue  in  that  wondrous  room.  I 


had  divined  them — so  completely  did  they 
realize  an  aesthetic  ideal  I had  always  felt. 

I had  often,  as  I walked  the  London 
streets,  peopled  an  imaginary  world  of  my 
own  with  a few  hundred  of  such  beings, 
made  flesh  and  blood,  and  pictured  them 
as  a kind  of  beneficent  aristocracy  seven 
feet  high,  with  minds  and  manners  to 
match  their  physique,  and  set  above  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  its  good ; for  I found 
it  necessary  (so  that  my  dream  should 
have  a point)  to  provide  them  with  a foil 
in  the  shape  of  millions  of  such  people  as 
we  meet  every  day.  I was  egotistic  and 
self-seeking  enough,  it  is  true,  to  include 
myself  among  the  former,  and  had  chosen 
for  my  particular  use  and  wear  just  such 
a frame  as  that  of  the  Theseus,  with,  of 
course,  the  nose  and  hands  and  feet  (of 
which  time  has  bereft  him)  restored,  and 
all  mutilations  made  good. 

And  for  my  mistress  and  companion  I 
had  duly  selected  no  less  a person  than 
the  Venus  of  Milo  (no  longer  armless),  of 
which  Lin  tot  possessed  a plaster  cast,  and 
whose  beauties  I had  foreseen  before  I 
ever  beheld  them  with  the  bodily  eye. 

“ Monsieur,  n’est  pasdegoute  !Mas  Ibbet- 
son  would  have  remarked. 

But  most  of  all  did  I pant  for  the  music 
which  is  divine. 

Alas,  that  concerts  and  operas  and  ora- 
torios should  not  be  as  free  to  the  impe- 
cunious as  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
British  Museum! — a privilege  which  is 
not  abused ! 

Impecunious  as  I was,  I sometimes  had 
pence  enough  to  satisfy  this  craving,  and 
discovered  in  time  such  realms  of  joy  as  I 
had  never  dreamed  of ; such  monarchs  as 
Mozart,  Handel,  and  Beethoven,  and  oth- 
ers, of  whom  my  father  knew  apparently 
so  little;  and  yet  they  were  more  potent 
enchanters  than  Gretry,  Herold,  and 
Boieldieu,  whose  music  he  sang  so  well. 

I discovered,  moreover,  that  they  could 
do  more  than  charm  — they  could  drive 
my  weary  self  out  of  my  weary  soul,  and 
for  a space  lil  1 that  weary  soul  with  cour- 
age, resignation,  and  hope.  No  Titian,  no 
Shakespeare,  no  Phidias  could  ever  ac- 
complish that  — not  even  Mr.  Thackeray 
or  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

My  sweetest  recollections  of  this  period 
of  my  life  (indeed,  the  only  sweet  recol- 
lections) are  of  the  music  I heard,  and  the 
places  where  I heard  it;  it  was  an  en- 
chantment! With  what  vividness  I can 
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light-hearted,  that  the  eves  fill  with  in- 
voluntary tears. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  warbles  that  his 
nameis  Li  ndoro,  that  he  would  fain  espouse 
her;  that  he  is  not  rich  in  the  goods  of  this 
world,  but  gifted  with  an  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  love  (just  like  Peter  Ibbetson) ; 
and  vows  that  lie  will  always  warble  to 
her,  in  this  wise,  from  dawn  till  when 
daylight  sinks  behind  the  mountain.  But 
what  matter  the  words  ? 

“Go  on,  my  love,  go  on,  like  this!” 
warbles  back  Rosina — and  no  wonder — 
till  the  dull,  despondent,  commonplace 
heart  of  Peter  Ibbetson  has  room  for  no- 
thing else  but  sunny  hope  and  love  and 
joy!  And  yet  it  is  all  mere  sound — im- 
possible, unnatural,  unreal  nonsense! 

Or  else,  in  a square  building,  deceut  and 
well-lighted  enough,  but  not  otherwise  re- 
markable—the  very  chapel  of  music — four 
business-like  gentlemen,  in. modern  attire 
and  spectacles,  take  their  places  on  an 
unpretentious  platform  amid  refined  ap- 
plause; and  soon  the  still  air  vibrates  to 
the  trembling  of  sixteen  strings — only 
that  and  nothing  more! 

But  in  that  is  all  Beethoven  or  Schu- 
bert or  Schumann  has  got  to  say  to  us 
for  the  moment,  and  what  a say  it  is ! And 
with  what  consummate  precision  and  per- 
fection it  is  said — with  what  a mathemati- 
cal certainty,  and  yet  with  what  suavity, 
dignity,  grace,  and  distinction ! 

They  are  the  four  greatest  players  in 
the  world,  perhaps;  but  they  forget  them- 
selves, and  we  forget  them  (as  it  is  their 
wish  we  should),  in  the  master  whose  work 
they  interpret  so  reverently,  that  we  may 
yearn  with  his  mighty  desire  and  thrill 
with  his  rapture  and  triumph,  or  ache 
with  his  heavenly  pain  and  submit  with 
his  divine  resignation. 

Not  all  the  words  in  all  the  tongues 
that  ever  were — dovetail  them,  rhyme 
them,  torture  them  as  you  will — can  ever 
pierce  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  soul 
of  man,  and  let  in  a glimpse  of  the  Infi- 
nite, as  do  the  inarticulate  tremblings  of 
those  sixteen  strings. 

Ah,  songs  without  words  are  the  best! 

Then  ag3rpsy-like  little  individual,  wiry 
and  unkempt,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  spent 
his  life  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  night 
in  heaven  knows  what  Lithuanian  forests, 
with  wolves  and  wild-boars  for  his  famil- 
iars, and  the  wind  in  the  trees  for  his 
teacher,  seats  himself  at  the  great  brass- 
bound  oaken  Broad  wood  pianoforte.  And 


under  his  phenomenal  fingers,  a haunting, 
tender  world-sorrow,  full  of  questionings 
— a dark  mystery  of  moonless,  star-lit  na- 
ture— exhales  itself  in  nocturnes,  in  im- 
promptus, in  preludes — in  mere  waltzes 
and  mazourkas  even ! But  waltzes  and  ma- 
zourkas  such  as  the  most  frivolous  would 
never  dream  of  dancing  to.  A capricious, 
charming  sorrow — not  too  deep  for  tears, 
if  one  be  at  all  inclined  to  shed  them— so 
delicate,  so  fresh,  and  yet  so  distinguished, 
so  ethereally  civilized  and  worldly  and 
well-bred  that  it  has  crystallized  itself  into 
a drawing-room  ecstasy,  to  last  forever. 
It  seems  as  though  what  was  death  (or 
rather  euthanasia)  to  him  who  felt  it,  is 
play  for  us— surely  an  immortal  sorrow 
whose  recital  will  never,  never  pall — the 
sorrow  of  Chopin. 

Though  why  Chopin  should  have  been 
so  sorry  we  cannot  even  guess:  for  mere 
sorrow's  sake,  perhaps;  the  very  luxury 
of  woe — the  real  sorrow  which  has  no  real 
cause  (like  mine  in  those  days);  and  that 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  kind  of  sorrow  to 
make  music  of,  after  all! 

And  this  great  little  gypsy  pianist,  who 
plays  his  Chopin  so  well,  evidently  he 
has  not  spent  his  life  in  Lithuanian  for- 
ests, but  hard  at  the  key- board,  night  and 
day,  and  lie  has  had  a better  master  than 
the  wind  in  the  trees — namely,  Chopin 
himself  (for  it  is  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme). It  was  his  father  and  mother 
before  him,  and  theirs,  who  heard  the 
voices  of  the  night;  but  he  remembers  it 
all,  and  puts  it  all  into  his  master's  music, 
and  makes  us  remember  it,  too. 

Or  else  behold  the  chorus,  rising  tier 
upon  tier,  and  culminating  in  the  giant 
organ.  But  their  thunder  is  just  hushed. 

Some  Lilliputian  figure,  male  or  female, 
as  the  case  may  be,  rises  on  its  little  legs 
amid  the  great  Lilliputian  throng,  and 
through  the  sacred  stillness  there  peals 
forth  a perfect  voice  (by  no  means  Lillipu- 
tian). It  bids  us  “Rest  in  the  Lord,”  or 
else  it  tells  us  that  “He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men”;  but,  again,  what  mat- 
ter the  words?  They  are  almost  a hinder- 
ance,  beautiful  though  they  be. 

The  hardened  soul  melts  at  the  tones  of 
the  singer,  at  the  unspeakable  pathos  of 
the  sounds  that  cannot  lie;  one  almost  be- 
lieves— one  believes  at  least  in  the  belief 
of  others.  At  last  one  understands,  and 
is  purged  of  intolerance  and  cynical  con- 
tempt, and  would  kneel  with  the  rest,  in 
sheer  human  sympathy! 
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Oh.  wretched  outsider  that  one  is  (if  it 
all  be  true)— one  whose  heart,  so  hope- 
lessly impervious  to  the  written  word,  so 
helplessly  callous  to  the  spoken  message, 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  organized  vi- 
brations of  a trained  larynx,  a metal  pipe, 
a reed,  a fiddle- string— by  invisible,  im- 
palpable, incomprehensible  little  air 
waves  in  mathematical  combination,  that 
beat  against  a tiny  drum  at  the  back  of 
one's  ear.  And  these  mathematical  com- 
binations and  the  laws  that  govern  them 
have  existed  forever,  long  before  either  a 
larynx  ora  tympanum  had  been  evolved. 
They  are  absolute ! 

Oh,  mystery  of  mysteries! 

Euterpe,  Muse  of  Muses,  what  a person- 
age hast  thou  become  since  first  thou  sat- 
test  for  thy  likeness  (with  that  ridiculous 
lyre  in  thy  untaught  hands)  to  some 
Greek  who  could  carve  so  much  better 
than  thou  couldst  play! 

Four  strings;  but  not  the  fingerable 
strings  of  Stradivarius.  Nay,  I beg  thv 
pardon — five;  for  thy  scale  was  pen  talon 
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ic\  I believe.  Orpheus  himself  had  no 
better,  it  is  true.  It  was  with  just  such 
an  instrument  that  he  all  but  charmed 
his  Eurydice  out  of  Hades.  But  alas, 
she  went  hack,  ou  second  thoughts;  she 
liked  Hades  best! 

Couldst  thou  fire  and  madden  and  wring 
the  heart  and  then  melt  and  console  and 
charm  it  into  the  pence  that  passeth  all 
understanding,  with  those  poor  five  rudi- 
mentary notes,  and  naught  between? 

Couldst  thou  out  of  those  five  sounds 
of  fixed  unalterable  pitch,  make,  not  a 
sixth  sound,  but  a star? 

What  were  they;  those  five  sounds? 
4iDo,  re.  mi.  fa.  sol  f"  What  must  thy 
SOngS  without  words  have  been,  if  thou 
didst  ever  make  any  ? 

Thou  vvast  in  very  deed  a bread-and- 
butter  miss  in  those  days,  Euterpe,  for 
all  that  thy  eight  twin  sisters  were  al- 
ready grown  up,  and  out;  and  now  thou 
tbppest  them  all  by  half  a head,  at  least. 
“ Tu  leur  mangerais  des  petits  pates  sur 
la  t etc  -com me  Madame  Semak  i erf* 
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And  oh,  how  thou  beatest  them  all  for 
beauty ! In  my  estimation,  at  least-— like 
— like  Madame  Seraskier  again ! 

And  hast  thou  done  growing  at  last? 

Nay,  indeed;  thou  art  not  even  yet  a 
bread-and-butter  miss— thou  art  but  a 
sweet  baby,  one  year  old,  and  seven  feet 
high,  tottering  midway  between  some 
blessed  heaven  thou  hast  only  just  left 
and  the  dull  home  of  us  poor  mortals. 

The  sweet  one-year-old  baby  of  our  kin 
puts  its  hands  upon  our  knees  and  looks 
up  into  our  eyes  with  eyes  full  of  unutter- 
able meaning.  It  has  so  much  to  say ! It 
can  only  say  44  ga  ga”  and  “ba-ba”;  but 
with  oh!  how  searching  a voice,  how 
touching  a look— that  is,  if  one  is  fond  of 
babies ! We  are  moved  to  the  very  core ; 
we  want  to  understand,  for  it  concerns  us 
all ; we  were  once  like  that  ourselves — 
the  individual  and  the  race — but  for  the 
life  of  us  we  cannot  remember. 

And  what  canst  thou  say  to  us  yet,  Eu- 
terpe, but  thy  44ga-ga”  and  thy  “ba-ba,” 
the  inarticulate  sweetness  whereof  we  feel 
and  cannot  comprehend?  But  how  beau- 
tiful it  is — and  what  a look  thou  hast,  and 
wrhat  a voice— that  is,  if  one  is  fond  of 
music ! 

“Je  suis  las  des  mots — je  suis  las  d’entendre 
Ce  que  peut  mentir; 

J'aime  mieux  les  sons,  qu’au  lieu  de  eompren- 
dre 

Je  n Vi  qu’il  sentir.” 


Next  day  I would  buy  or  beg  or  borrow 
the  music  that  had  filled  me  with  such 
emotion  and  delight,  and  take  it  home  to 
my  little  square  piano,  and  try  to  finger  it 
all  out  for  myself.  But  I had  begun  too 
late  in  life. 

To  sit,  longing  and  helpless,  before  an 
instrument  one  cannot  play, with  a lovely 
score  one  cannot  read!  Even  Tantalus 
was  spared  such  an  ordeal  as  that. 

It  seemed  hard  that  my  dear  father  and 
mother,  so  accomplished  in  music  them- 
selves, should  not  even  have  taught  me 
the  musical  notes,  at  an  age  when  it  was 
so  easy  to  learn  them  ; and  thus  have  made 
me  free  of  that  wonder- world  of  sound  in 
which  I took  such  an  extraordinary  de- 
light, and  migh  t have  achieved  distinction 
—perhaps. 

But  no,  my  father  had  dedicated  me  to 
the  Goddess  of  Science  from  before  my 
very  birth;  that  I might  some  day  be  bet- 
ter equipped  than  he  for  the  pursuit,  cap- 
ture, and  utilization  of  nature’s  sterner 
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secrets.  There  must  be  no  dallying  with 
light  Muses.  Alas!  I have  fallen  between 
two  stools! 

And  thus,  Euterpe  absent,  her  enchant- 
ment would  pass  away;  her  handwriting 
was  before  me,  but  I had  not  learned  how 
to  decipher  it,  and  my  weary  self  would 
creep  back  into  its  old  prison — my  soul. 

Self  - sickness  — 4‘  selbstschmerz,”  “ le 
mal  de  soi !”  What  a disease ! It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  medical  or 
otherwise. 

I ought  to  have  been  whipped  for  it,  I 
know;  but  nobody  was  big  enough,  or 
kind  enough,  to  whip  me! 

At  length  there  came  a day  when  that 
weary,  weak,  and  most  ridiculous  self  of 
mine  was  driven  out — and  exorcised  for 
good — by  a still  more  potent  enchanter 
than  even  Handel  or  Beethoven  or  Schu- 
bert ! 

There  was  a certain  Lord  Cray,  for 
whom  Lintot  had  built  some  laborers’  cot- 
tages in  Hertfordshire,  and  I sometimes 
went  there  to  superintend  the  workmen. 
When  the  cottages  were  finished,  Lord 
Cray  and  his  wife  (a  very  charming,  mid- 
dle-aged lady)  came  to  see  them,  and  were 
much  pleased  with  all  that  had  been  done, 
and  also  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in 
me,  of  all  people  in  the  world!  and  a few 
days  later  I received  a card  of  invitation 
to  their  house  in  town  for  a concert. 

At  first  I felt  much  too  shy  to  go;  but 
Mr.  Lintot  insisted  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
do  so, as  it  might  lead  to  business;  so  that 
when  the  night  came,  I screwed  up  my 
courage  to  the  sticking-place,  and  went. 

That  evening  was  all  enchantment,  or 
would  have  been  but  for  the  somewhat 
painful  feeling  that  I was  such  an  out- 
sider. 

But  I was  always  well  content  to  be  the 
least  observed  of  all  observers,  and  felt 
happy  in  the  security  that  here  I should 
at  least  be  left  alone ; that  no  perfect  stran- 
ger would  attempt  to  put  me  at  my  ease 
by  making  me  the  butt  of  his  friendly  and 
familiar  banter;  that  no  gartered  duke  or 
belted  earl  (I’ve  no  doubt  they  were  as 
plentiful  there  as  blackberries,  though 
they  did  not  wear  their  insignia)  would 
pat  me  on  the  back  and  ask  me  if  I would 
sooner  look  a bigger  fool  than  I was,  or  be 
a bigger  fool  than  I looked.  (I  have  not 
found  a repartee  for  that  insidious  ques- 
tion yet;  that’s  why  it  rankles  so.) 

I had  always  heard  that  the  English 
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were  a stiff  people.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  stiffness  at  Lady  Cray's ; nor  was  there 
any  facetiousness;  it  put  one  at  one's  ease 
merely  to  look  at  them.  They  were  most- 
ly big,  and  strong,  and  healthy,  and  quiet, 
and  good-humored,  with  soft  and  pleasant- 
ly modulated  voices.  The  big,  well-light- 
ed rooms  were  neither  hot  nor  cold ; there 
were  beautiful  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
an  exquisite  scent  of  flowers  came  from  a 
large  conservatory.  I had  never  been  to 
such  a gathering  before;  all  was  new  and 
a surprise,  and  very  much  to  my  taste,  I 
confess.  It  was  my  first  glimpse  of  “So- 
ciety ” ; and  last — but  one ! 

There  were  crowds  of  people— but  no 
crowd;  everybody  seemed  to  know  every- 
body else  quite  intimately,  and  to  resume 
conversations  begun  an  hour  ago  some- 
where else. 

Presently  these  conversations  were 
hushed,  and  Grisi  and  Mario  sang!  It 
was  as  much  as  I could  do  to  restrain  my 
enthusiasm  and  delight.  I could  have 
shouted  out  loud.  I could  almost  have 
sung  myself! 

In  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  fol- 
lowed that  heavenly  duet,  a lady  and  gen- 
tleman came  into  the  room,  and  at  the 
sight  of  that  lady  a new  interest  came 
into  my  life ; and  all  the  old  half-forgotten 
sensations  of  mute  pain  and  rapture  that 
the  beauty  of  Madame  Seraskier  used  to 
make  me  feel  as  a child  were  revived  once 
more;  but  with  a depth  and  intensity,  in 
comparison,  that  were  as  a strong  man’s 
barytone  to  a small  boy’s  treble. 

It  was  the  quick,  sharp,  cruel  blow,  the 
“coup  de  poignard,”  that  beauty  of  the 
most  obvious,  yet  subtle,  consummate, 
and  highly  organized  order  can  deal  to  a 
thoroughly  prepared  victim. 

And  what  a thoroughly  prepared  vic- 
tim was  I!  A poor,  shy,  over-susceptible, 
virginal  savage — Uncas,  the  son  of  Chin- 
gachgook,  astray  for  the  first  time  in  a 
fashionable  London  drawing-room. 

A chaste  mediaeval  knight,  born  out  of 
his  due  time,  ascetic  both  from  reverence 
and  disgust,  to  whom  woman  in  the  ab- 
stract was  the  one  religion;  in  the  con- 
crete, the  cause  of  fifty  disenchantments 
a day! 

A lusty,  love-famished,  warm-blooded 
pagan,  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  in  whom  some  strange 
inherited  instinct  had  planted  a definite, 
complete,  and  elaborately  finished  con- 
ception of  what  the  ever-beloved  shape  of 


woman  should  be— from  the  way  the  hair 
should  grow  on  her  brow  and  her  temples 
and  the  nape  of  her  neck,  down  to  the 
very  rhythm  that  should  regulate  the 
length  and  curve  and  position  of  every 
single  individual  toe ! and  who  had  found, 
to  his  pride  and  delight,  that  his  precon- 
ceived ideal  was  as  near  to  that  ofPhidias 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  Aspasia. 

For  such  was  this  poor  scribe,  and 
such  he  had  been  from  a child,  until  this 
beautiful  lady  first  swam  into  his  ken. 

She  was  so  tall  that  her  eyes  seemed 
almost  on  a level  with  mine,  but  she 
moved  with  the  alert  lightness  and  grace 
of  a small  person.  Her  thick,  heavy  hair 
was  of  a dark  coppery  brown;  her  com- 
plexion clear  and  pale,  her  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  black,  her  eyes  a light  bluish 
gray.  Her  nose  was  short  and  sharp  and 
rather  tilted  at  the  tip,  and  her  red  mouth 
large  and  very  mobile ; and  here,  devia- 
ting from  my  preconceived  ideal,  she 
showed  me  how  tame  a preconceived 
ideal  can  be.  Her  perfect  head  was  small, 
and  round  her  long  thick  throat  two  slight 
creases  went  parallel,  to  make  what  French 
sculptors  call  “le  collier  de  Venus”;  the 
skin  of  her  neck  was  like  a white  camel- 
lia, and  slender  and  square-shouldered  as 
she  was,  she  did  not  show  a bone.  She 
was  that  beautiful  type  the  French  define 
as  “la  fausse  maigre,”  which  does  not 
mean  a “false,  thin  woman.” 

She  seemed  both  thoughtful  and  mirth- 
ful at  once,  and  genial  as  I had  never  seen 
any  one  genial  before  — a person  to  con- 
fide in,  to  tell  all  one’s  troubles  to  at  once, 
without  even  an  introduction ! When  she 
laughed,  she  showed  both  top  and  bottom 
teeth,  which  were  perfect,  and  her  eyes  near- 
ly closed,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
seen  for  the  thick  lashes  that  fringed  both 
upper  and  under  eyelids;  at  which  time 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  so  keenly, 
cruelly  sweet  that  it  went  through  one 
like  a knife.  And  then  the  laugh  would 
suddenly  cease,  her  full  lips  would  meet, 
and  her  eyes  beam  out  again  like  two  mild 
gray  suns,  benevolently  humorous  and 
kindly  inquisitive,  and  full  of  interest  in 
everything  and  everybody  around  her. 

But  there — I cannot  describe  her  any  more 
than  one  can  describe  a beautiful  tune. 

Out  of  those  magnificent  orbs  kindness, 
kindness,  kindness  was  shed  like  a balm; 
and  after  a while,  by  chance,  that  balm 
was  shed  for  a few  moments  on  me,  to 
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“By-the-way,”she  asked,  “what  kind 
of  supper  did  they  give  you?  Something 
extremely  recherche , I have  no  doubt. 
Ortolans, nightingales’  tongues,  pearls  dis- 
solved in  wine  ?” 

Candor  obliged  me  to  confess  there  had 
been  no  supper,  or  that  if  there  had  I had 
managed  to  miss  it.  I suggested  that  per- 
haps everybody  had  dined  late ; and  all  the 
pearls,  I told  her,  were  on  the  ladies’  necks 
and  in  their  hair  ; and  not  feeling  hungry, 
I could  not  wish  them  anywhere  else;  and 
the  nightingales’  tongues  were  in  their 
throats  to  sing  heavenly  Italian  duets  with. 

“And  they  call  that  hospitality!”  ex- 
claimed Lintot,  who  loved  his  supper;  and 
then,  as  he  was  fond  of  summing  up  and 
laying  down-  the  law  when  once  his  wife 
had  given  him  the  lead,  he  did  so  to  the 
effect  that  though  the  great  were  all  very 
well  in  their  superficial  way,  and  might 
possess  many  external  charms  for  each 
other,  and  for  all  who  were  so  deplorably 
weak  as  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their 
attraction,  there  was  a gulf  between  the 
likes  of  them  and  the  likes  of  us,  which  it 
would  be  better  not  to  try  and  bridge  if 
one  wished  to  preserve  one’s  independence 
and  oners  self-respect;  unless,  of  course, 
it  led  to  business;  and  this,  he  feared,  it 
would  never  do  with  me. 

“They  take  you  up  one  day  and  they 
drop  you  like  a ’ot  potato  the  next;  and, 
moreover,  my  dear  Peter,”  he  concluded, 
affectionately  linking  his  arm  in  mine,  as 
was  often  his  way  when  we  walked  to- 
gether (although  he  was  twelve  good 
inches  shorter  than  myself),  “inequality 
of  social  condition  is  a bar  to  any  real  in- 
timacy. It  is  something  like  disparity  of 
physical  stature.  One  can  walk  arm  in 
arm  only  with  a man  of  about  one’s  own 
size.” 

This  summing  up  seemed  so  judicious, 
so  incontrovertible,  that  feeling  quite  de- 
plorably weak  enough  to  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  Lady  Cray’s  attraction  if  I saw 
much  of  her,  and  thereby  losing  my  self- 
respect,  I was  deplorably  weak  enough 
not  to  leave  a card  on  her  after  the  happy 
evening  I had  spent  at  her  house. 

Snob  that  I was,  I dropped  her — “like 
a ’ot  potato” — for  fear  of  her  dropping 
me. 

Besides  which  I had  on  my  conscience 
a guilty  feeling  that  in  merely  external 
charms  at  least  these  fine  people  were 
more  to  my  taste  than  the  charmed  circle 
of  my  kind  old  friends  the  Lintots,  how- 


ever inferior  they  might  be  to  these  (for 
all  that  I knew)  in  sterling  qualities  of 
the  heart  and  head — just  as  I found  the 
outer  aspect  of  Park  Lane  and  Piccadilly 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Pentonville, 
though  possibly  the  latter  may  have  been 
the  more  wholesome  for  such  as  I to  live 
in. 

But  people  who  can  get  Mario  and  Grisi 
to  come  and  sing  for  them  (and  the  Duchess 
of  Towers  tocomeand  listen) ; people  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  beautiful  pictures; 
people  for  whom  the  smooth  and  harmo- 
nious ordering  of  all  the  little  external 
things  of  social  life  has  become  a habit 
and  a profession — such  people  are  not  to 
be  dropped  without  a pang. 

So  with  a pang  I went  back  to  my  usual 
round  as  though  nothing  had  happened; 
but  night  and  day  the  face  of  the  Duchess 
of  Towers  was  ever  present  to  me,  like  a 
fixed  idea  that  dominates  a life. 

On  reading  and  rereading  these  past 
pages  I find  that  I have  been  unpar- 
donably  egotistic,  unconscionably  prolix 
and  diffuse;  and  with  such  small  beer  to 
chronicle! 

And  yet  I feel  that  if  I strike  out  this, 

I must  also  strike  out  that;  which  would 
lead  to  my  striking  out  all,  in  sheer  dis- 
couragement; and  I have  a tale  to  tell 
which  is  more  than  worth  the  telling! 

Once  having  got  into  the  way  of  it,  I 
suppose,  I must  have  found  the  tempta- 
tion to  talk  about  myself  irresistible. 

It  is  evidently  a habit  easy  to  acquire, 
even  in  old  age — perhaps  especially  in  old 
age,  for  it  has  never  been  my  habit  through 
life.  I would  sooner  have  talked  to  you 
about  yourself,  reader,  or  about  you  to 
somebody  else — your  friend,  or  even  your 
enemy;  or  about  them  to  you. 

But,  indeed,  at  present,  and  until  I die, 

I am  without  a soul  to  talk  to  about  any- 
body or  anything  worth  speaking  of,  so 
that  most  of  my  talking  is  done  in  pen 
and  ink  — a one-sided  conversation,  O 
patient  reader,  with  yourself.  I am  the 
most  lonely  old  man  in  the  world,  al- 
though perhaps  the  happiest. 

Still,  it  is  not  always  amusing  where  I 
live,  cheerfully  awaiting  my  translation 
to  another  sphere. 

There  is  the  good  chaplain,  it  is  true, 
and  the  good  priest;  who  talk  to  me  about 
myself  a little  too  much,  metliinks;  and 
the  doctor,  who  talks  to  me  about  the 
priest  and  the  chaplain,  which  is  better. 
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But  that  is  only  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

And  then  my  brother  maniacs! 

They  are  lamentably  comme  tout  le 
monde , after  all.  They  are  only  interest- 
ing when  the  mad  fit  seizes  them.  When 
free  from  their  awful  complaint  they  are 
for  the  most  part  very  common  mortals: 
conventional  Philistines,  dull  dogs  like 
myself,  and  dull  dogs  do  not  like  each 
oilier. 

Two  of  the  most  sensible  (one  a forger, 
the  other  a kleptomaniac  on  an  important 
scale)  are  friends  of  mine.  They  are  fairly 
well  educated,  respectable  city  men,  clean, 
solemn,  stodgy,  punctilious,  and  resigned, 
but  they  are  both  unhappy;  not  because 
they  are  cursed  with  the  double  brand  of 
madness  and  crime,  and  have  forfeited 
their  freedom  in  consequence;  but  because 
th^y  find  there  are  so  few  “ladies  and 
gentlemen”  in  a criminal  lunatic  asylum, 
and  they  have  always  been  used  to  “ the 
society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.”  Were 
it  not  for  this,  they  would  be  well  content 
to  live  here.  And  each  is  in  the  habit 
of  confiding  to  me  that  he  considers  the 
other  a very  high-minded,  trustworthy 
fellow,  and  all  that,  but  not  altogether 
“quite  a gentleman.”  I don’t  know  what 
they  consider  me;  they  probably  confide 
that  to  each  other. 

Can  anything  be  less  odd,  less  eccentric 
or  interesting? 

Another,  when  quite  sane,  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  a French  accent  and  demonstra- 
tive French  gestures,  and  laments  the  lost 
glories  of  the  old  French  regime,  and  af- 
fects to  forget.the  simplest  English  words. 
He  doesn't  know  a word  of  French,  how- 
ever. But  when  his  madness  comes  on, 
and  he  is  put  into  a strait- waistcoat,  all 
his  English  comes  back,  and  very  strong, 
fluent,  idiomatic  English  it  is,  of  the  cock- 
neyest  kind,  with  all  its  “ h’s  ” duly  trans- 
posed. 

Another  (the  most  unpleasant  and  ug- 
liest person  here)  has  chosen  me  for  the 
confidant  of  his  past  amours;  he  gives  me 
the  names  and  dates  and  all.  The  less  I 
listen  the  more  he  confides.  lie  makes 
me  sick.  What  can  I do  to  prevent  his 
believing  that  I believe  him?  I am  tired 
of  killing  people  for  lying  about  women. 
If  I call  him  a liar  and  a cad,  it  may  wake 
in  him  heaven  knows  what  dormant  fren- 
zy— for  I am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  mental  infirmity. 

Another,  a weak  but  amiable  and  wcll- 
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intentioned  youth,  tries  to  think  that  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  music;  but  he  is  so 
exclusive,  if  you  please,  that  he  can  only 
endure  Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  when 
he  hears  Mendelssohn  or  Chopin,  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  room.  If  I want  to 
please  him  I whistle  “Le  Bon  Roi  Dago- 
bert,”  and  tell  him  it  is  the  “motif”  of 
one  of  Bach’s  fugues;  and  to  get  rid  of 
him  I whistle  it  again  and  tell  him  it  is 
one  of  Chopin’s  impromptus.  What  his 
madness  is  I can  never  be  quite  sure,  for 
he  is  very  close,- but  have  heard  that  he  is 
fond  of  roasting  cats  alive;  and  that  the 
mere  sight  of  a cat  is  enough  to  rouse  his 
terrible  propensity,  and  drive  all  whole- 
some, innocent,  harmless,  natural  affecta- 
tion out  of  his  head. 

There  is  a painter  here  who  (like  others 
one  has  met  outside)  believes  himself  the 
one  living  painter  worthy  of  the  name. 
Indeed,  lie  lias  forgotten  the  names  of  all 
the  others,  and  can  only  despise  and  abuse 
them  in  the  lump.  He  triumphantly 
shows  you  his  own  work,  which  consists 
of  just  the  kind  of  crude,  half-clever,  irre- 
sponsible, impressionist  daubs  you  would 
expect  from  a man  who  talks  in  that 
way;  and  you  wonder  why  on  earth  he 
should  be  in  a lunatic  asylum, of  all  places 
in  the  world.  And  (just  as  would  hap- 
pen outside,  again)  some  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers  take  him  at  his  own  valuation 
and  believe  him  a great  genius;  some  of 
them  want  to  kick  him  for  an  impudent 
impostor  (but  that  he  is  so  small);  and 
the  majority  don’t  care. 

Ilis  mania  is  arson,  poor  fellow!  and 
when  the  terrible  wish  comes  over  him  to 
set  the  place  on  fire,  he  forgets  his  artistic 
conceit,  and  his  mean,  weak,  silly  face  be- 
comes almost  grand. 

And  with  the  female  inmates  it  is  just 
the  same.  There  is  a lady  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  of  her  life  here.  Her  father 
was  a small  country  doctor,  called  Suog- 
get;  her  husband  an  obscure,  hard-work- 
ing curate;  and  she  is  absolutely  normal, 
commonplace,  and  even  vulgar.  For  her 
hobby  is  to  discourse  of  well-born  and  ti- 
tled people  and  county  families,  with 
whom  (and  with  no  others)  it  lias  always 
been  her  hope  and  desire  to  mix  ; and 
is  still,  though  her  hair  is  nearly  white, 
and  she  is  still  here.  She  thinks  and 
talks  and  cares  about  nothing  else  but 
“smart  people,”  and  has  conceived  a very 
warm  regard  for  me,  on  account  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ibbetson,of  Ibbetson  Hall, 
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Hopshire;  not  because  I killed  him  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  it,  or  be- 
cause he  was  a greater  criminal  than  I (all 
of  which  is  interesting  enough) ; but  be- 
cause he  was  my  relative, and  that  through 
him  I must  be  distantly  connected,  she 
thinks,  with  the  Ibbetsons  of  Lechmere — 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  whom  neither 
she  nor  I have  ever  met  (indeed,  I had 
never  heard  of  them),  but  whose  family 
history  she  knows  almost  by  heart.  What 
can  be  tamer,  duller,  more  prosaic,  more 
sordidly  humdrum,  more  hopelessly  sane, 
more  characteristic  of  common,  under- 
bred, provincial  feminine  cackle? 

And  yet  this  woman,  in  a fit  of  conju- 
gal jealousy,  murdered  her  own  children ; 
and  her  father  went  mad  in  consequence, 
and  her  husband  cut  his  throat. 

In  fact,  during  their  lucid  intervals  it 
would  never  enter  one’s  mind  that  they 
were  mad  at  all,  they  are  so  absolutely 
like  the  people  one  meets  every  day  in  the 
world — such  narrow-minded  idiots,  such 
deadly  bores!  One  might  as  well  be  back 
in  Pentonville  or  Hopshire  again,  or  live 
in  Passionate  Brompton  (as  I am  told  it 
is  called) ; or  even  in  Belgravia,  for  that 
matter ! 

For  we  have  a young  lord  and  a mid- 
dle-aged baronet— a shocking  pair,  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  live;  but  for 
family  influence  they  would  be  doing 
their  twenty  years’  penal  servitude  in  jail, 
instead  of  living  comfortably  sequestered 
here.  Like  Ouida’s  high-born  heroes, 
they  “stick  to  their  order,”  and  do  not 
mingle  with  the  rest  of  us.  They  ignore 
us  so  completely  that  we  can't  help  look- 
ing up  to  them  in  spite  of  their  vices — 
just  as  we  should  do  outside. 

And  we,  of  the  middle  class,  we  stick  to 
our  order  too,  and  do  not  mingle  with  the 
small  shop-keepers — who  do  not  mingle 
with  the  laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics 
— who  (alas  for  them !)  have  nobody  to 
look  down  upon  but  each  other — but  they 
don’t;  and  are  the  best-bred  people  in  the 
place. 

Such  are  we!  It  is  only  when  our 
madness  is  upon  us  that  we  cease  to  be 
commonplace,  and  wax  tragical  and  great, 
or  else  original  and  grotesque  and  humor- 
ous, with  that  true  deep  humor  that  com- 
pels both  our  laughter  aud  our  tears,  and 
leaves  us  older,  sadder,  and  wiser  than  it 
found  us. 

44  Sunt  lacrimoe  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tan- 
gunt.” 


(So  much,  if  little  more,  can  I recall  of 
the  benign  Virgil.) 

And  now  to  my  small  beer  again,  which 
will  have  more  of  a head  to  it  hencefor- 
ward. 

Thus  did  I pursue  my  solitary  way,  like 
Bryant’s  Water-fowl,  only  with  a less  defi- 
nite purpose  before  me — till  at  last  there 
dawned  for  me  an  ever-memorable  Satur- 
day in  June. 

I had  again  saved  up  enough  money  to 
carry  my  long  longed-for  journey  to  Par- 
is into  execution.  The  Seines  boiler  got 
up  its  steam,  the  Seine's  white  awning 
was  put  up  for  me  as  well  as  others;  and 
on  a beautiful  cloudless  English  morning 
I stood  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  saw 
St.  Paul’s  and  London  Bridge  and  the 
Tower  fade  out  of  sight:  with  what  hope 
and  joy  I cannot  describe.  I almost  for- 
got that  I was  me ! 

And  next  morning  (a  beautiful  French 
morning)  how  I exulted  as  I went  up  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  passed  under  the  fa- 
miliar Arc  de  Triomphe  on  my  way  to  the 
Rue  de  la  Pompe,  Passy,  and  heard  all 
around  the  familiar  tongue  that  I still 
knew  so  well,  and  rebreathed  the  long- 
lost  and  half -forgotten,  but  now  keenly 
remembered,  fragrance  of  the  genius  loci ; 
that  vague, light, indescribable,  almost  im- 
perceptible scent  of  a place,  that  is  so 
heavily  laden  with  the  past  for  those  who 
have  lived  there  long  ago — the  most  subtly 
intoxicating  ether  that  can  be ! 

When  I came  to  the  meeting  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Tour  and  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe.  and, 
looking  in  at  the  grocer’s  shop  at  the  cor- 
ner, I recognized  the  handsome  musta- 
chioed groceress,  Madame  Liard  (whose 
mustache  twelve  prosperous  years  had 
turned  gray),  I was  almost  faint  with 
emotion.  Had  any  youth  been  ever  so 
moved  by  that  face  before  ? 

There,  behind  the  window  (which  was 
now  of  plate-glass),  and  amongst  splendid 
Napoleonic  wares  of  a later  day,  were  the 
same  old  India-rubber  balls  in  colored 
net-work;  the  same  quivering  lumps  of 
fresh  paste  in  brown  paper,  that  looked 
so  cold  and  tempting;  the  same  three-sou 
boxes  of  water-colors  (now  marked  seven- 
ty-five centimes).  of  which  Iliad  consumed 
so  many  in  the  service  of  Mimsey  Seras- 
kier!  I went  in  and  bought  one,  and  re- 
smelt with  delight  the  smell  of  all  my 
by-gone  dealings  there,  and  received  her 
familiar-souuding . 
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“Merci,  monsieur!  faudrait-il  autre 
chose?”  as  if  it  had  been  a blessing;  but  I 
was  too  shy  to  throw  myself  into  her  arms 
and  tell  her  that  I was  the  “ lone,  wander- 
ing, but  not  lost”  Gogo  Pasquier.  She 
might  have  said: 

“ Eh  bien,  et  aprfes?” 

The  day  had  begun  well. 

Like  an  epicure,  I deliberated  whether 
I should  walk  to  the  old  gate  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Pompe,  and  up  the  avenue  and  back 
to  our  old  garden,  or  make  my  way  round 
to  the  gap  in  the  park  hedge  that  we  had 
worn  of  old  by  our  frequent  passages  in 
and  out,  to  and  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. 

I chose  the  latter  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  promising  in  exquisite 
gradations  of  delight. 


stupefaction  on  the  ruins  of  my  long- 
cherished  hope. 

If  that  train  had  run  over  me  and  I had 
survived  it,  it  could  not  have  given  me  a 
greater  shock ; it  all  seemed  too  cruel  and 
brutal  an  outrage. 

A winding  carriage  road  had  been 
pierced  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
wilderness;  and  on  this,  neatly  paled  little 
brand-new  gardeus  abutted,  and  iu  these 
I would  recognize,  here  and  there,  an  old 
friend  in  the  shape  of  some  well-remem- 
bered tree  that  J had  often  climbed  as  a 
boy,  and  which  had  been  left  standing  out 
of  so  many,  but  so  changed  by  the  loss  of 
its  old  surroundings  that  it  had  a tame, 
transplanted  look— almost  apologetic, and 
as  if  ashamed  of  being  found  out 
at  last ! 
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withiu  a dmm  yard#  oflhe  got&bya  huge 
bricfc  paint- 

ed l re  I Us*  work ! Aiy  old  liOifie  r*V> 
wore,  but  in  its  Idth  and 

smarter  eiiifkWdf  aehljduml  iUh'qe£  Tbb 
old  gait*  fit  leiisi  jmd  bilk  d mtf* nn£ 
itu>  f)L*rfe«vs  fmlgej;  ariti  r ff-it^i^d  my  ior 
roWfii  \ hyes-  6fi  ppor  rbwa  i ffiit 

looked  :>nu  lifted  and  shabby  ah.fi  out  of 
place  in  the  midst  of  uJf  tlbAhew  spleu- 
tftnv  •'  . , <;  J »•  ‘i  ' ’ 

Presently  a." . tof? aistC c^jir^e,;  with  a 
beautiful  pinivnhlkmed  cap,  came  out  ami 
stared  at  me  for  li  \v.bilet  aod  inquired  if 
mivusiet*i<'a] coifed  a riy t h i ug. 

; I opnJtd 

. • '*  hd Ajuer  ifionsi^ur  est  i mllspose  1 

Monsieur  cm  parte  le 

Franrkfei 

.'-  hkvg*ue.  I 

to  h^r  that  | Ihtd  puco  lived  th#e'  hi  .a.- 
rnoUe^;:l)>iu^e  ;riyprT<.V>kthi;  •tl>i>  hht 

which  Iiatl  beep  roph^ed  by  ( ftte  npicH 

• more  palatial  abode 

• s>-0,  a halaye  fsHM 

£a  f replied.  v '/  ~ '•  • ' ; ‘ ■ /\ . 

teBaluye  What  . a.u  e.xpresaion 
.#e  It.*  hear:  by,  mid  that  his  mmie  was  ]m  'Major  Du- 

Am!  she  g ;< ir];tifi>M.!  how  fhediungr-s  had  AU^hois;  add  thither  I wsrnh  after  re- 
taken phyxs  and  how  vahiaih*-  i ho  prop-  warding  anil  warmly  iliauhirig  her. 
ert.y  hvd  W^0^S> Sbfc  'Ae »\vrd  me  a snuiU  I inquired  for  le Alajnr  r>tH)Oesinus,  and- 
PH  VA  ymben.  a fragment  of  my  old  gar-  was  told  biMVfts  out  for  a walk  cun]  I spun 
den,  that  dud  where  tire  old-  imimi  lihii,  rime b aged - 

apple  tree  might  still  have  been,  hut  thm  mg  on  the  arm  of  a Sister  of  Chanty.  • t 
it  had  been,  sawed  dway.  I saw  the  stomp,  dad  $**  touched  that  I had  to 
that  did  duty  for  a rustic  mbk*  or  three  limes  he  fore  1 could  jsjpe&k.  ;.  lie 

Presently..  looking  over  a new  wall  I AV£s  so  small  —so  pathetteally  sma  ilk 
saw  another  srtiivii  garden,  and -in  it  Urn  It  was  vs  Jong;  lime  before  I emihryov?: 
rums  hf  the  old  shed  w hpre  I , hud  fohad  ; hiai-uia  .ihi^*vd£:;.wU«.  I.  av^s-- Oogo 
the  toy  wlieolhamov—  soon  to  disappear,  tju&rl 

i*&i\itiy  ^,v<et^;.bp fid l.tig  hhefo  ti.*o.  ’1'hetv  k While  he  $e»o;ied' 

i asked  ufm.r  ail  ihe  ]‘eople  l couhiiiuijlv  tiie  past  a iml.\ 
of,  hoeinnmy  vvhth  thi>se  of  least  liner,  m.  rHu.im:  < hagn— ^niil  petit  Gogoh 
-ethy. the  candtes'tiylv-  l"Orty^ MWju&S 

aHqries ; , . hr  as  • Et  M i mse ! Ijonn  e bedm 
Khn $£  : UHi:joi*v&  mat  ii  \a  ietehf$  ; : 

:hd<l  iefr.  their  “onnmari  ’ in  their  ‘ lid'  pf)i£jj^^ 

ilren  Atul  children -i o - law  Three UiiVci^iVt  kter;  and  repeated  her  uaoie several 
schoohnAasters  had  kept  tlm  seh.«:in)  sinee  and  >akh  'Ah:  eile  etui  t hied  helle,  Ma-. 
i had  left.  Thunk  Heaeee.  .ihe«-'*-  Wa-.  sail  dauw*  Ser;v>kit*v 

the  school— much  alieiyd,  it  is  true.  1 h.»d  In.  the  old  days  of  fairy -t«de  teUiijfe. 
/orgottetfi  to  look  for  u.  a; hen  lie  used  to  fet  tired  and  1 Mill  Want 

She  liad  no  rt-meinb ranee  or-  my  uaUea  »-d  hm\  by  i «:»  o*«  l->‘  Ihul  avi’auv'  ^ • u - 0 
or  ie rs"~l  askf ah  w d h a be^t  idg>  the'  ttskm}  Of,,  the  lee' 

heart.  We  had  left  no  trace.  Tvr  i -w  vh  ,rr  . h.eoMgh?  m.  ;l.r  vnvaj  'Wr.<\'  :>nd  l iahu^j. 
•years  had  effaced  all pVmiOry  M jFXjifc  '0  '^0k^r  :';‘  L'&ct' 

:si*.n  told  me  that  a •geirtlefnhn/  f AlhVore,  ' would  op'  (,•!;  r-  r Jji|  rt  walk-  U;>  he 

mars  tonrhe  ers  ejifafic^’  li  ved  at  a inrhstui  t^Vardiiut^i  j u <>u«f  ntoit  ’ k ai><!  ite  w;>#f{jb 
desaivtc  ni  ilie Cfeiussyede  la  e tna  s s-  la  the  •-  a*  !.•-  h^odglii  m Uu-  ?»  r 
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rihle.  rfoni  that  T often  fAll  tnlo  tlie  t mr*. 

i ' v . •/. 


his  way  from  St  Cloud  io  dire  TiiUeWesf 
There  lie?  i*oc1p  with  hk  arms  jogging  up 
and  dowit  aoci  hi$  low  glazed  hut.  ami  his 
immense  just  $t$  same  as  ever* 

never  rising  to  his  ."itmaips.  tie  his  horse 
{rotted  to  the  music  of  Ute  sweet  little 
chime  itenjid  ueok: 

a\Jas£ ‘ liisy-ep&fc  ;iiiy  logger  the  ijpiidr 
■p$f} t,  U WtiC;  sftid  si  I vo  r J i v- 

ory of  ilie.  bourgeois,  foiig;  bur  the  hateful 
gmii  and  gold  ia  /.moUrnr  regime. 

the  Hare  d'AuUtul  itself 
had.  feuiTet^d  dhttuge  and  b^cirne  respect* 
alile—  irjiperhdiy  veApce.teWfc,-  Kfo  more 
f trigs  tip  i iejv  U or  water-beetles,  I felt  strr&; 

: /,'■}  hut  gold  and  silver  fish  in  vulgar 
Khritnlf^p  ie  profn^ioti. 

:■;■  ":-■ : 1y-r{  Words  that  I can  find  would 

bby  i<$te  of  the  badness  afid 
>r. that  filled  me  as  i trod 
§»/  *v:  : -n^ote'' more  that  grassy  b?ii\k ;tei- 
^ jttei  the  goal  <d  HM  fund  ambi 
Kg  •iJ<.‘0.  for  tvtel  Ve  heng  yeui-s,  • ■ 

)ff;  It  wa^  Suoday,  amj  many  pep* 

£'  '-ere  about -*•  many  ebVidr&ite 

f te  lute  bt’M  Hiitnlay  eiotheA.  and 

f te  disemetl V 

fe  m>K*  w ing  tevmte*  te  fcto  fish. 

ill;  A ‘ve^^hW^tion^  inueU  ftuieter 

* - ted  he ttey  d rented  U#«n  my  cons- 
fc  . teft  etid  1*  so  filled 

teiitwte  with  the  splashing  of 
& rimy  '.tafcfV  &nd  ffe : edited  diu  of 
I higiish  voices. 

As  I sat  down  r>U  a 
P henolr  by  the  old  willow 

W’J  i vv  1 itee  the  r a I.  i j vedi , an  d 

gazed  and  gazed s it  #most 
vSfifpristid  me  x hat  the  very 
intensity  of  mv  de^u'e  did 
: .,  . nut  of  itself  s*  a litre  to.  rati 
up  the  old  familiar  fuels 
am!  forms’,  and- term  jur* 
away  these  modem  ivt 
iWtjjtoril  Tire  jpp w to  do  i life  A^emed 
almost  within,  my  reach  ; I .wilted  and 
wi) led  Anil  wilted'  sritlwili  mv  mighu 1)01 
in  yairf  ;-  l eotdd  U.ot  Ohent  niy  sight  : or 
hiring  for  n motneht:  Tfete  they  $$ 
ixiain^U.  h rtCOn^ioOfe  ite*d  tlnch^trirlied , 
i Ji*  ^A  happy,  fVl  1 - i >t > r ? c?r<7d  V l7^ippo> t- 

e>l  ! Fieh el i \ teu]Vi  e ;•  ■$ .n  tl  / «?t j tj  ic  gold 

ond  silver  fisj. . :<,:«!  ti.er»v  ^4h  ucUhtg 
lukCiAVlfb ; • 'be-«ft.  i left  therm'. ' 
sf  m»d  a rock^i-y  te  ' 

••  i m .tv.shf  .M-;;sn  ,....  my  ;;»  a*  ln(.’  -m,,v  m-uns  .of  h<>SMr3Smg' 

r ilv  .■•■:>.,  H»*  m.-M-e  lA H r aD/i  4-on>ph'Tely  than 

tifdte.  wlunn  sieblTd  X;teteet':  >ye  do^ : Lite  ^|lr rg-’T^tr * Tti'^ y . 

oh! f rite-hil-s; tl^>- VV®- ' i-Cir it#  if  ft  Vvavd'^o  d^tefc(ity  tend  yet  sa 


and  hud  So  forego  iny  deliglit  for  that  al- 
fernooin 

I sudden ly  thought  of  saying  *;Ceie!>; 
and  he  i mined hHely  stud  f?rac  !>?  and 
laughed  m a toHcbiug,  scui  le  way  - M Cric^ ■!; 

crae ! e'esf.  hien.  m /!r  and  then  he  he* 
came  Vjatte  serious ^ ■ 

k'  Br  la .fiuitA  au  ptwhaju  unni^rolV  . 
f ; Afiee  f J; is  be;  hegru)  te  eintgli , and  the 
good  Sister  sau.l : 

" Je  eraio'?  v|ue  monsicuv  ne  te  tatigue 
no  pen  r< 

So  I had  to  bid  him  ,goud-t>y _•  mid  uf- 
%&?  I had  ^ueezed  ytiid  khssetj’  his^  hand, 


MM5  MAvtrm 


peter;  ibbetsqn; 


nwm.  mU). 


vat  Ural  'can  never  be  satisfied . Memory  Oim>  squatted  the  grimly  genial  monsters 
is  b ut  a poor . r t id i mt*n t.*\ ry  thin  g 11 i ai  w v in  granite  rod  marble  Ami  bronze,  'still- 
budbelUr  b-  ivitlmut,  if  it  only  Traci  s|  ion  tin  .'their  endless  gallons  for  the  de- 
u*  i- 1«  iii-t  ioja  1 ike  this,  leeiiit  ion  of  licit  ■jp^;i^ia«;ey.c^;i  Unclianged , 

u£ei  a desire  it  cannot  uijd  >*  all  appeal  ne  e ufic^ati^able  {mre 

slalom  Tli^tMurb  of  a vanished  hand, ’Hie.  that  they  were  not  nearly  .ho  hi#  as- 1 had 
sound  or  a voieh  tliat  b;  still,  the  tender  miagiiiedi,  iheir  cold.  smooth,  ironical  pa- 
gvaex.  of  a day  that  is  dead,  should  be  aius  lienee  shamed  and  he, 'teed  ms  into  better 
for  re  vwK’;&£  yvur  heck  oin  tl  e^tl  I,  fcjr  ebeer.  ''"Reiniiifhh  hideou^y  wiintay^v  y^\r 

exqubist  oiirl  quite  emwei vtiblfc  illusion  ^leasts  iha>  Haeiued  .m  revel  in  the  very 

of  the  senses.  sense  of  tUoIr  iusrmKihiOty,  ot  iheo(  emr 

Ahtee!  alasd  I have  hardly  the  hope  of  . hid  <nathhyv , in  thro*  snmy  scorn  of  tUn* 
ever  mzeimg  my  beloved  oney  again  in . and  wind  .*md  Winder  and  the  peevish, 
another  Ufe.  uh,  t6  wksh  their  too  dimly  weak  kYyedytrori;]! ved discontent  of  mat*, 
remembered  tpfiM ■ m as  tbev'  If  was fend  o*  fondh  pat.  them  on  • Hu* 

oiice  wew., liy-mt,rw  tr*&fe:  of  rd  y Own  brat a ! hack  oiiee  rhove  he,u  one  resell. 

To  sfee  the  eye,  ^titi  he^r  t h epi  ffeetli  —a fid  cling  to  them  for  ^ little  virile, 

vr ilh  the  oar,  aqd  tread  with  thepi  the  old  ufter  a.ll  the  dust  anil  drift  I luui 

ohliteratext  as  til  a waking  dr^afiit  T-  be^n  faring  tlifOUgJi'  rfll  dayt 

It  would  be  weli  worth  going  mad  to  be-  liuleed  they  woke  iu  me  a healthy  omv* 
earn*,  such  a.  se-ii^oiijurer  as  that.  ing  for  all  but  forgotten  earl  hi  r joys— 

Tlin^  musoig  sadly,  f reached  St.  Clotid,  evei.i  iov  wretched  ruya-t  ahd'.dHnic.-  • < | 
and  th^tr^y  *ml  tli#-  Boulogne  that  wenf  ami  ordered  & rqk$i  at 

led  to  jK  had  not  been  very  {)eree]d?hiy  thy  Teh*  Nmre— a bra  mb)  tv  w Teh  ferns 
ajicredb^nd  looked  as  i(  l had  only  bdt  aia>’  quite  while,  nil  .imfem*  and  Mmvo, 
tlyefrcn  • d d ' ■ and  wHlimd  a Ihstoryl  -d  :V/dd: feyy 

from  *lTt?o  bridge,  on  It^^  a beautiful ^yinisei’  Wm^ing  frfr 

either  sub/  ,mdf  beyond  hfJcd  me  wuh  my  dinner.  1 framed  on t «>f  ihv  •{;«•>«.  ;l  • 
iji^ohl  en«hvmtnn>ut  1'herc  a(  lensl  \ whbhvv.  And  hnuc|9  halm  for  o *'  ui-ijv 
ghny  hnAi  not  dgparted.  ; r ■ ^ ^ed  sydeit.  id  ud  fed 

l imsteneii  through  tiir  gilded  g.-iUei  fjud  dr>AO-uaitb'  \*:yn i\>'\^.s  fit  r u?”  * 

op  tlvn  broad  walk  to  the.  grand  I'sscmle  hiVy  f hud  -v.wn  )i  owe  umi  jnaa  v.-oh 
Tliere.  $Ue  iovely  wreatted  hky  u>  dfe  old  vtejWi, 

and  jamof  g^eranuinn  ;si!) I sat  or  iibni  • |>^^'\WivK 1 1 ^ back  iunne 
or  grteticukived  the  dhvug  I had  known  and  lovrd. 
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I Ml  a* the hied  been 
te&dibg  up  tu  tins!  lit$p  Hioumpf  more 
the  carriage  w^rupi  of  the  sun 

fuut  quite  gone  do wh , the  pj^feeaiii  had 
efe&g£4  U>  pla^v  aitil  vrere  wnifeuig  roMnti 
^iili  lhe  haifiihd  offer. 

I ^Hetb&niU  my.  \x&y  Hf&ek,  to 
Paris  on  font  tb  rough  fhfe  fb>fe  de  Bon 
logtie,  an  d by  the  Mare  <V  Auf%ii  I , #■  rid 
saw  soy  »>t<i  fetentl  svnrh 

/acr^’i^-tr^Uing^lie  glh&rn  of  hi*  wake 
after  toil Vj.  1 

tie  la  akrr! 

So  sang  a festive  wedding  party  as  it 
went  mere  i 1 y arm  j h arm  through  the 

long  

trust,  that  would  have  filled  the  heart  *ri th  sire  r.  Was  the  bridegroom  him&elf  hsp 
envy  hut  foir  sad  oxpet  ieuef- «.>f  tlie  ••uiijt.y  yerv  sum*  { 

of  human  wishes.  Tin:  bean’s  des,re---tlie  hearth -regret'1 

* Ckiacho  d*e/  turns  ’ How •eharming'  ) ihtlteml  nvysplf  that  I had  pretty  well 

it  sound Si  mounded  I he  uttermost  depths  of  both  on 

W&$  e.m’h  w srnre  that  w hen  he  replied  that  eventful  Sunday  ! 
his*  Hihl  ip#  hearths  ale  [re  n*  tmn.vrxD  } •••  >.y 


in%. 


WESWR-N  ARCHITECTURE 
\ &v  MpstunMEfiy  r>eiirTt.Er< 

l rfiic.Mhi.  ~l 

^Wfeghi  vHfb  a parr*-  yepfirse,  explained  by  \ he  coo flue  be*  here 
dox>  the.  feat m*e  of  of  the  two-branches  of  the  Clucago  Ri  ver, 

’ . ‘ Chicago  vs  its  leak  These  have  deterniincc!  the  site,  the  plan, 

|HE|  iiirrlessness.  Tlja-re  and.  the  building  of  the  tow n, .but  one  can 

HHSsjV  . is  sea  reel  v any  cate  seaKeiy  'describe  as  \>atura|  featured  the 

BgPiT#  ;t/d.  ifimienl  or  twoypiuous  duchm*  'that  drain  ‘the  prairie 

8gB|Bl  modrrm  to  which  .mio  vhe  lake,  apparently  in  defiance  of 

tite-ydr  jsupphe.s  so  the  [nW  that  water  r.Ub^  ^pd  even  oozes. 

■ I vHihie.  dof^a M&  •'• ' Slrem ns,  how ever  harrow  ami 

reason  of  fesHDgy  sb/gglsh  they  may  h»\  so  they  be  them- 

The  .prairie  and  selves  uviiiUble  for  t rathe,  operate  on  oh 

'•/ raW. .'V/  p the  lake  meet  ea  a \i,ruetUm  t>»  irattio  by  hind;  audit  i*  the 

level.a  iujuid  plaio  fact*  that  for  some  distnu«*e  Iron*  ijie  jtnu: 
and  a nhon  a:  ie  .‘o  tt.Ott  the  south  fork  of  the.  river  ilow  s 
. that  cannot  prop-  parallel  .with  the  •Shore  of  the  lake  and 

erJy  be  called  .soldi,  within  a half  mile 'of  'it,  which  establish-^, 
with  ftoUiUig  hut  in  this  enclosure  the  emiimereial  centre 
;hy . . the  rhangi:  of  mu-  of  (.lucago.  Even  the  slight  obslaoie  .n 

: iy  ) teriaid/>  break  the  lorposed  to  rratfieby he  eoiithmcd  ^la^uns, 

evpause  ludeed,  bridged  and  tniuK-lied  us  they  tms 

when  there,  is  a Midiced  gtaudtv  to  ra*.>o.  the  cm>i  of  land 

Mte  Hfir*  ' w i>h it; • i * i>  » » pai^on  vh tb  iU'ut 

n.owo-;  fa v<c:;  of  Lhke  >la*h.  o»osn-i;-7  and  uyeompei  bevp  toe  ^r**euon. 

K-r-.-i.  v.urs.  jgpif  w#>tdd  l>e  tiis-  of  the  H>>Vedbg:  strue^mev  th^t  -ave  ine 

To  ore  diversified . tisan  that  of  the  mot  r na  raetetas- m-  ana  im-  ,.oh  m-oo- 
ug  land,  bn?  for  the  handiwork  of  bive  motimneius  nf  veva 
In  point  of  fact,  Ch/oayo  b,  of  In  character  and  m ene^  these 
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by  no  means  disappoint  the  stranger’s  ex- 
pectations, but  in  number  and  extent  they 
do,  rather.  For  what  one  expects  of  Chi- 
cago before  anything  else  is  modernness. 
In  most  things  one’s  expectations  are  fully 
realized.  It  is  the  most  contemporaneous 
of  capitals,  and  in  the  appearance  of  its 
people  and  their  talk  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  clubs  and  in  the  newspapers  it  fair- 
ly palpitates  with  “actuality.”  Never- 
theless the  general  aspect  of  the  business 
quarter  is  distinctly  old-fashioned,  and 
this  even  to  the  effete  Oriental  from  New 
York  or  Boston.  The  elevator  is  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century  old,  and  the  first 
specimens  of  “elevator  architecture,”  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Tribune  build- 
ings in  New  York,  are  very  nearly  coeval 
with  the  great  fire  in  Chicago.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  the  rebuilders 
of  Chicago  would  have  seized  upon  this 
hint  with  avidity,  and  that  its  compressed 
commercial  quarter  would  have  made 
up  in  altitude  what  it  lacked  in  area.  In 
fact,  not  only  are  the  great  modern  office 
buildings  still  exceptional  in  the  most 
costly  and  most  crowded  district,  but  it 
is  astonishing  to  hear  that  the  oldest  of 
them  is  scarcely  more  than  seven  years 
of  age.  “Men’s  deeds  are  after  as  they 
have  been  accustomed,”  and  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  burnt-out  merchants  of  Chi- 
cago was  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  the 
clean  sweep  of  the  fire  had  given  them  to 
improve  their  warehouses  and  office  build- 
ings, but  to  provide  themselves  straight- 
way with  places  in  which  they  could  find 
shelter  and  do  business.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  new  buildings  of  the  burnt 
district  were  planned  and  designed,  as 
well  as  built,  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed,  and  the  rebuilding  was  for  the 
most  part  done  by  the  same  architects 
who  had  built  the  old  Chicago,  and  who 
took  even  less  thought  the  second  time 
than  they  had  taken  the  first,  by  reason 
of  the  greater  pressure  upon  them.  The 
American  commercial  Renaissance,  com- 
monly expressed  in  cast-iron,  was  in  its 
full  efflorescence  just  before  the  fire.  The 
material  was  discredited  by  that  calamity, 
but  unhappily  not  the  forms  it  had  taken, 
and  in  Chicago  we  may  see,'  what  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  fronts  in  cast-iron,  themselves 
imitated  from  lithic  architecture,  again 
imitated  in  masonry,  with  the  modifica- 
tions reproduced  that  had  been  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  use  of  the  less  trustworthy 
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material.  This  ignoble  process  is  facili- 
tated by  the  material  at  hand,  a limestone 
of  which  slabs  can  be  had  in  sizes  that 
simulate  exactly  the  castings  from  which 
the  treatment  of  them  is  derived.  After 
the  exposure  of  a few  months  to  the  bitu- 
minous fumes,  it  is  really  impossible  to 
tell  one  of  these  reproductions  from  the 
original,  which  very  likely  adjoins  it. 
Masonry  and  metal  alike  appear  to  have 
come  from  a foundry  rather  than  from  a 
quarry,  and  to  have  been  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  stock  patterns  of  some  archi- 
tectural iron- works.  The  lifelessness  and 
thoughtlessness  of  the  iron-founders’  work 
predominate  in  the  streets  devoted  to  the 
retail  trade,  and  the  picturesque  tourist  in 
Chicago  is  thus  compelled  to  traverse 
many  miles  of  street  fronts  quite  as  dismal 
and  as  monotonous  as  the  commercial 
architecture  of  any  other  modern  town. 

Even  if  the  old-fashioned  architects 
who  rebuilt  Chicago  had  been  anxious  to 
reconstruct  it  according  to  the  best  and 
newest  lights,  it  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  their  power  to  do  so  unaided.  The 
erection  of  a twelve -story  building  any- 
where involves  an  amount  of  mechanical 
consideration  and  a degree  of  engineering 
skill  that  are  quite  beyond  the  practition- 
ers of  the  American  metallic  Renaissance. 

In  Chicago  the  problem  is  more  compli- 
cated than  elsewhere,  because  these  tow- 
ering and  massive  structures  ultimately 
rest  upon  a quagmire  that  is  not  less  but 
more  untrustworthy  the  deeper  one  digs. 
The  distribution  of  the  weight  by  carrying 
the  foundations  down  to  a trustworthy 
bottom,  and  increasing  the  area  of  the 
supporting  piers  as  they  descend,  is  not 
practicable  here,  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
can  it  be  done  by  piling.  It  is  managed 
in  the  heaviest  buildings  by  floating  them 
upon  a raft  of  concrete  and  railroad  iron 
spread  a few  feet  below  the  surface,  so 
that  there  are  no  cellars  in  the  business 
quarter,  and  the  subterranean  activities 
that  are  so  striking  in  the  elevator  build- 
ings of  New  York  are  quite  unknown. 

If  the  architects  of  the  old  Chicago,  to 
whom  their  former  clients  naturally  ap- 
plied to  rear  the  phoenix  of  the  new,  had 
been  seized  with  the  ambition  of  building 
Babels,  they  would  doubtless  have  made 
as  wild  work  practically  as  they  certainly 
would  have  made  artistically  in  the  con- 
fusion of  architectural  tongues  that  would 
have  fallen  upon  them.  It  is  in  every 
point  of  view  fortunate  that  the  moderni- 
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zation  of  the  town  was  re- 
served for  the  better  trained 
designers  of  a younger  gen- 
eration. 

It  might  be  expected  that 
the  architecture  of  Chicago  jA 

would  be  severely  utilita-  J'jjjfr 

rian  in  purpose  if  not  in  #^5$ 

design,  and  this  is  the  case. 

The  city  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  places  of  burst-  ^0Y^4 If 
ness  and  places  of  residence. 

There  are  no  churches,  for 
example,  that  fairly  repre- 
sent  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tects.  The  best  of  them 
am  scarcely  worthy  of  il- 
lustration  or  discussion  $fip|  | f ; 4 

here,  while  the  worst  of  f]  |M  T : ^ 

them  might  suitably  ill  us-  t-U®  $ * / 

trate  the  work  projected  ' [ ® i *1  ^ 

by  a ribald  wit  on  u The  § * 

Comic  Aspects  of  Chris-  $ 

tianity.’’  Among  other 

things  it  follows  from  tins 
deficiency  that  Chicago 

lacks  almost  altogether,  in 
any  general  view  that  can  be 
had  of  it,  the  variety  and  aui 
rnation  that  are  imparted  to  the 
sky  line  of  a town  seen  from  tin- 
water  or  from  an  eminence  by  a 
“ tiara  of  proud  towers/’ even  when 
these  are  not  specially  attractive  m 
outline  or  in  detail,  nor  especially  for 
lunate  in  their  grouping.  There  is  no 
thing,  for  example,  in  the  aspect  of  Chi- 
cago from  the  lake,  or  from  any  attaina- 
ble point  of  view,  that  is  comparable  to 
the  sky  line  of  the  Back  Bay  of  Boston  as 
seen  from  the  Cambridge  bridge,  or  of  town,  and,  with  one  or  two  very  note- 
lower  New  York  from  either  river.  The  worthy  exceptions,  recent  as  many  of 
towering  buildings  are  almost  wholly  them  are,  they  were  built  too  early.  The 
flat -roofed,  and  their  stark,  rectangular  most  discussed  of  them  is  the  City  and 
outlines  cannot  take  on  picturesqueness.  County  Building,  ami  tins  has  been  dis- 
even under  the  friendly  drapery  of  the  cussed  for  reasons  quite  alien  to  its  arclji- 
smoke  that  overhangs  the  commercial  lecture,  the  halves  of  what  was  originally 
quarter  during  six  days  of  the  week,  a single  design  haying  been  assigned  to 
The  architect  of  the  Dearborn  Station  different  architects.  The  original  design 
was  very  happily  inspired  when  he  re*  has  be  cm  followed  in  the  main,  and  the 
lieved  the  prevailing  monotony  with  the  result  is  an  edifice  that  certainly  makes 
quaint  and  striking  clock  tower  that,  ad-  a distinctive  impression.  A building, 
joins  that  structure.  completely  detached,  340  feet  by  280  in 

The  secular  public  buildings  of  Chi-  area,  and  considerably  over  100  feet  .high, 
eago  are  much  more  noteworthy  than  the  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  an  impression 
churches,  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  bear  by  dint  of  mere  magnitude,  but  there  is 
scarcely  so  large  a relation  to  the  mass  of  rather  more  than  that  in  the  City  and 
private  buildings  as  one  would  expect  from  County  Building.  The  parts  are  few  and 
the  wealth  aud  the  public  spirit  of  the  large,  but  five  stories  appearing,  the 
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s(tbsiiu»lio)t)S  as  that  of  an 
Iudiatv>  head  for  die  an- 
tique fit  as  it  in  a frieze  of 
eon ven it  01  ltd ized  American 
foliage  Ha  has  lOtetiiied 
W.Ual  must  be  (u  stitsti,  &ti 
aneftipt  ibe  gvatifyia^  sue- 
of  eon  v artiug  modo 
C'Ptj  in  a yfeMiU - as 

tinll  and  Ufetefcs  and  dmm 
iai^iinir ' $i*>  /lv is  pWidt^pe.'-, 
1 t does . hoty  I*  - \uP 

phiV  ih*  grand kf  jfyfc . 
ge'rtfefrU  effeet  Tfu$;  & fyjx* 
paired  not  pterelr  % tVije 
poverty  of  design  alreadjr 
noted  i h the  ft t t jib,  bu ! V &iso 
by  \M  n,i.ega>xl)hies%  sh^y** 
in  di  vidiiiV  the  po|5dn><l 
grayiite  Columns  eft  \ b# 'pW*^ 
tiroes  into  ^e’reVai  dfdn»?5, 
pk|iV: 

ly  imlicated  by  llieit  dirnen- 
sidns.  ami  by  the  general 
scale  of  the  masonry  The 
£roail  economy  is  the  more 

v »juVt*?!J$  been gsy  & n t »ble 

regfirdk'B^ness  >1  r e^peo^e  *5 
of  the'ys«enee  of  the  ayefek 
teeinre.  Hnd  atvintegr&l  part 

. , - 1-  v-  mPB 

n^b;r>nyy  is  massive  anil  fivo  projecting  mast  momioiontaf  feature.  0?  the  pro- 

o^k^^rnple  jeelexl  fmOding  •]*•£*  never  been  jsvtpphed 
scale  ' These  thing*  give  the  budding  &.  — o huge  &r?U  Vo  the  centre  of  each  of 
eevtoin  HTccf ‘of  suinptuoMO  v and  > swaggnv  (by  *fcoM^r  fronts  giving  access  to  the 
•that  oilier  it  other  In  the  Parisian  Urno  cent  ml  court.,  and  :•' mro-krag  t\<v,  dmMkm 
to '■the  Pvoriau  RehaisHa  n.ofr.  The  effect  br4  if  either  ptojhwif of  the  eily  and  that 
is  marred  hy  ccxuitU  drandfAeks' of  drUul,  of  tfiV  crmmy.  It  is  possible  Dial  the 
tOid  by  i.uir*  Ih'ii.  is  scarcely  ofilrunb  the  huim-o  in  tmrslrllm  arch  has  proceeded 
aK.tr^)e  nie4nit^s  and  b^hlcve&$,c*/  the  at  frokt  the  pohiihnl  coufliei  ife' 

tic,  01  winch,  for.  the  ‘onv  i in»e  in  the  i he buiii] iH^ej^whete^  There 

biilhUmr,  the  .-pen  ing$»  &eein  to  he  &r*  is*  in  uhviuns  mncueal  ditfteuJu*  Xn  ui- 
rnri^ed  with  #hwe  in  tenstihg  the  anoirfelt  fcM!WaJ 

iu  vyhjfeh,  &&en^hgf!sr.  fbjsgy  n Archit^^ and  ^hvir&!^tdr^s  iJdyrey- 

tritofui:'-  ihuehed  ami  iouidhh.  npo*-m‘  er  that  ui&y  be.  die  ^ich  j>  uulwiilt,  am) 
ance  In  the  MKi<mtjvt.-  (OVoii!  tlfcre  os  * th*^  enrrano?  ioxhe  c.eiv*  vn  • .-/mirt  is'a  mere 
Xtp&kffdt  iv  >hverg:eifcy  <h  viovs  between  rift  fo  fin.  wad.  The  -ro>-.-- tical  townsfolk 
the  urrhh.eot^  appnuHod  !«>  ca)‘)*r  oui  hpft?  zoixoil  ot-foorfy roiy  tints  pre- 

ton  o.vidc.l  Juu  O •:-  -f  .Ui'e  poked  design.  $f  ofrO  i»y  f.O*-  i!  H«  d WjiiiCc  of  it^e 

^ mmmm  U ^ »!»>>  no  jHTr^dfntr  • buggy. 

xh&z<*#*V£ btieu  coilteni  With  a df°  .cxVtt^iUdf^ 

O:;  ':U..cd  J0  ‘C  » 1><  mm  $$$**>  bfnl  to  (ooi-ihi^  ti?;tt.  o he  O'vncd  Oie  ccM-klv- 

iptr^due^  xpa  lie: ; ' h^ts  UQ*$t  ^ -gone  fa e-  lt>  jusnfyv 

. wM  xvlhle  1 os  > f h* , tl$P In  tW  sbaibpw  of. 

. ri v^tl \yp 6( ;.iv 'hykt^  h^hhl^h^ind^  tviul  has  ciytv*  vVtof*.nm(‘fU%  like  so  in&ny 

^n&t^yoiw'd  by  the  'Pr°-eepu  of  AWfe  hhd^i*  -<?f  PafcnTra  or 

TlitomAf  icia$^h*3sihgi  utof  itvig]tti*n  ih&  .iiiripr^ssion: 

■iiiiup*  me>iferh;: ,,  ,'.| ;^.!^  ip#.:  • 0-f  ^ exLnct  race  tbit 

very  daring,,  arni  nvM.tdy  iu  snoh  »s  g.«.  on  hi  tic-  |.,io  n-«i  only  by  :U  an  fin-' 
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'M'Uiv  without  lasing,  anything  Uuo  be-  vAmtk>\vs  on  ihe.  mein  «h'  its  opening  ii 
iou*j>  to  it,  ns  a bonYhng,  ' thny  were  really  txiiarciiih-l*  a na> 

Nnverrhirkxs  tins  imniicipa*  hnuilin^  unjgrotemJ  of  them,  Jqr  nfie  would  go  W 
Jio# ‘it$  *fe]  with  tested  a liiore'  |k‘rVc^i:\eSj>r^s{i^  bf  fe&n- 

t i^1  ur;:i  niost  fa- 
n*r»fe  0nbi lit  imj  lib 
$i;£ . -$f,  ''0hj*!?6g;t5  M /.'-•' 
v hijiiciiU^  tfe  wi.v 

Vl  om  o f its  avcliifceet 

*;MV-  .^hf; ... 

$%\f  to  the  SafctfUani  >;'h'  ■■  *'•'  •••''  ’^&lf  if 

of  a style,  of  >v ^ il 
moreover,  Ii  is  \voyk  V $? 

shows  a real  :'•£ 

The  style  may  he  ■ 

■aifcoiutely  ' iere)<>'  Ay.  • 

Aant  both-  to  oUr  '#v.v:. 
needs  . ami  - . & .' ou  r 
ntens.  as  imifevifot  ••■  ■ ; 

.^ihe  poiaieat  sytfy  . - ;y ' 

•;#*t  of  LfJhi^XiV^-  -y^y  fo 

which  Its  ; W; |>  *f 

"Q^te  ^ihpty\:.vh«H.  . 

they  g-atliVf  riiguif  -^l 
0C  if  not  •irieanirig: 

W'iinu  • contrast*.*! . 00^  ^iTW 

with  the  work:  of  an  1 'J 

Avid  "'  swallower  of 

if.nMhii las, ' ' life  t he  i il  »:  j 

Botfrd  , of  l^ife  ^ $ 7.:^ 

fir*  Work  i>  of  mi ”'**  f:*k  - -j  _] 
fe .:^%£  -proposi-  ‘ • *-  I :\!L-  >J ' 

iWf  that  not  ink  : 

vaiilialefl  y hy  fee 

tiia.1  iieUiitmelf  \yon  Id  rail  it 
American ' ♦A.-ionticv  hothie'A';  Wr  .11 
liriVm  i i a.  f 1 ^ \j»  f vY W f i . ? yt  r£  h<>  r 5 t I 


c>l)r  w:  .m^fhtecl.ntAy  mu]  it  is  conceivable 
t hot  Hny  were  oiMiyai.rb  h.\  An  omi'ugvd 
5^rjpj.WtJJ«*nl  OKilir  in  i]isg'ns<v  if  th«t 
rimrlAniei*' bittf  no, -u  vnughi  :S»ni  ;:ri--t !>-  iM-h 
t^cfeUi  tffee  liinin|nn2:  n.  itft  ntiinh  l»nr 
trhfjit  irnki^y  n t -OOvhfelL 
irtf ■•■'Yfie'' ■iii Mrh  ct>i>  k ;of 


a rfel ii i , ^ t 1 n& . ■ ttiut ; vi'a^i  • ^ !?^ 

The)^  i«  n<«  cK>uht  abool  ifA  feihjg  cfei? 
ac teri^tk^Xly  nii.Ofin rh  fe<l  A thbr teai  000  :ter  rea^ori 

vn  1 u h t say  v ■itaruelerisi v*:<] l.y  ^ Vsic^fi  if  tn;itlt.‘  for 
he  hhl  hot  recall  equally -fre**  a«ni  ' no  • th^  C/jitin 
t ra  ro  1 riel  ie^V  e?c  u] ktr/i  Ces  in  the  Mi  he  |t:i>  ri|Hv>st 

States..  But  Hi*  iui|msstWn  10  to*  |if>jaical  h 

if  any  nrcifileei oral  merit. Airily ■ 1 Fofiq »n 

plcte  ill^regarcf  for  pvecfulent  is  tn  h»-  {ne  <S.^ 

huted  for  wrfef?U'T  rt  prn^  ^; 

:\vt<  . 
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It  owes  its  effective- 
ness to  the  clearness 
of  its  ili vision  imo 
the  three  main  parts 
of  base  and  super- 
structure and  roof, 
to  the  harmonious 
relation  between 
them,  ami  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  treat- 
ment of  them  that 
enhance  this  liar- 
The  Aristo- 


I v nmuy, 

II  telian  precept  that 

^ a wopk  °f  art  must 

Kwv  If  have  a beginning,  a 

Ifi  middle,  and  an  end 

is  now  h ere  more 
conspicuously  valid 
t han  in  a rc  1 > i tee t 1 1 re , 
and  nowhere  does 
the  neglect  of  it  en- 
tail more  unfortu- 
i \ ate  eon seq wen ces. 
The  severity  of  the 
base  ni  en  t . w i tl \ i ts 
plain  rectangular  openings,  is  an  effec- 
tive introduction  to  the  somewhat  lighter 
and  more  open  fenestration  of  the  second 
ies,  which  are  grouped  to 
i m the  proportion. 
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and  third  sfcor 
form  the  second  tern 
and  this  in  turn  to  the  range  of  openings, 
hopeless  and  so  irresponsible  ; no  other  in  the  gable  of  the  shorter  front,  and  to 
that  would  so  battle  the  )>ala;*<ui  to  logical  the  row  of  peaked  dormers  in  the  longer 
Paley  who  should  seek  in  it  evidences  of  that  animate  the  sky  line  and  complete 
design,  and  that  does  not  exhibit  at  least  the  composition.  It  may  be  significant, 
an  architectural  purpose,  carried  out  with  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  West- 
more  or  less  of  consistency  and  success,  erix  architecture,  that  this  admirable 
At  the  very  centre,  of  the  commercial  wo  building,  admirable  in  the  sobriety  and 
ter  front  there  was  wisely  reserved  from  moderation  that  are  facilitated  by  its 
traffic  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  town  the  moderate  size,  is  precisely  what  one  would 
Lake  Park,  a mile  in  extent  and  some  not  expect  to  find  in  Chicago,  so  little  is 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  which  not  only  there  evident  in  it  of  an  intention  to  ‘"col- 
serves  the  purpose  of  affording  a view  of  lar  the  eye,-’  or  to  challenge  the  attention 
the  lak*1  frbni  the  business  quarter,  but  it  so  very  well  repays, 
also  secures  aii  effective  foreground  for  In  part,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  this 
the  buildings  that  line  its  landward  edge,  modesty  may  bo  ascribed  to  the  modest  di* 
One  of  the  oldest  of  these,  young  as  all  mensions  of  the  building.  Atanyrate.  it 
of  them  arc,  is  the  Art  institute.  This  was  out  of  the  question  in  another  pub 
is  of  a moderate  altitude,  and  suffers  some-  lie  or  quasi-public  building,  which  is  the 
what  from  being  dwarfed  by  the  elevator  latest  and.  at  this  writing,  the  loudest  of 
buildings  erected  since,  being  of  but  three  the  lions  of  Chicago— the  Auditorium, 
stories  and  a roof;  but  no  neighbors  could  Whatever  else  a ten-story  building,  near- 
make  it  ot  her  than  a vigorous  and  effective  I v 200  feet  by  more  than  350  in  area  and 
work.  It  is  extremely  simple  in  eompo-  140  in  height,  with  a lower  rising  80  feel 
si  Lion,  as  will  be  seen,  and  it  bears  very  further,  may  happen  to  be,  it  must  be 
little  ornament,  this  being  for  tin*  urns!  conspicuous,  and  it  is  nowise  possible 
part  concentrated  upon  the  ample  ami  that,  its  designer  should  make  it  appear 
deeply  moulded  arch  wav  of  the  entrance,  bashful  or  unobtrusive.  Of  however  re- 
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he  indy  he,  in  such  a 
situation  be  roust brazen  it,  out.,  li  i.s  in 
Ins  power  to  adopt  a very  simple  or  a very 
elaborate  and  to  ho  peril  the 

mcness  of  Ins  work  by  limbing  it  dull  on 
the  one  liand  oc  uiMjhf^i iou  the  other. 
Messrs:  architects 

*>f  the  A urUtornun,  have  chosen  the  her 
ter  pari  to  treating  their  huge  fn>ru.s  with 
#reut  severity,  insomuch  that  the  bitiJil- 
Vie  said  to  exhibit  any 
y;^feature&?v  except  the  triple  (ip  trance'  on 
v lit e take  fmn t;  with  its  overli »% i • U^M  b ub 
irony,  and  tire  square  tower  Ur**  • , 
the -southern  trout  o«  & '{Kogid  - *•: 

A place  of  popular  emnrrai  ••  . • •-• 

$fnjc>bd  pjioh  ’A#aie  arid  with  ,»  v.ovM'vi,  ^ 
jjSgjSft  to  which -w*  can  tHcarOoiy  d.^d  o.,* 
ioi  since  Roth  a u days  would  ^ 

:iy/-  - 

Veins  a.  iiioderti  architect  * 
could  have,  if  lie  were  left 
it;  unhampered. 

It  fe  fj[hik‘  difficult  vnchjgh 
to  tax  the  power  of  any 
ile<if^ner  ^ivlvdht  any  coin- 
plications.  The  problem 
of  de^igrh^  m 

Audi  tor  in  in  is  m ire}  1 rsen- 
pljeated  svith  ^ ^ .5 

entirely  Jr^ievaut  xd  its 
main  purpose.  The  U>lv  ' 
hiea,  the  nuditorinnn  f*m1  V 
the  ^taire,  of  a great  ihea- 
fcre.  ryhich  are  Its  essential 
parts,  are  ail  mseepti  We 
of  ;&r  e^l«r&r  yx|vr^&i<>u  hiovo  >rur|rhu 
and  more  striking  than  .lot*  yet  burn  at- 
twined  in  spite  of  many daruest  and  iu^|| 


pared  fifty  hr  thy  y>uh6trnciiOre  only  -Uy’-a 
siighi and  iuadcuuale  pi-ojeoi.irm'ofiti.e  wall 
and  (i  sUghthn d -iiu.uirq rWtctiRpke  1 \ i ug  of 

the ; pier's.,  while  u is  th-mf  obviously  de:s 
fined  for  pvouhddc  o*y(u>u.ney.  Wang*'  a 
small  tijrcyr^o>vv  Id is? n css  block;  su per 
otifKised  tlpou  .a  ••hu.g’O  ten -story  business 
block  £Wh  o structure  eatihol  be  con 
v^rtyd  in  to  a ft  pm  1 1 mefriu  1 feature  by  pink- 
ing it  more  nniHsivr  at  the  top  it-  is 


to  wee  oi;  APOrTORfidd  . 

• . A^Hr>  *t-l ‘^U>v»n/'A7^hi^f«,  . 


•of  0HUeccR<,  and  inip^ 

sivo  mnphdty  nod  We  ^^ 

nett 

they  were  required  tty  en  veiop  the  o«1> 
side,  of  their  ilweatre  in  a ixheU  oTmmyy 
studied  duaHiiereiai  arc  h Hoe  Umr  which 
forbade  them  ev»ui  Us  ivy  for  a nuun> 
mental  expression  of  i heir  gTCfr t li.WU, 

In  the  main,  their  ^xteru*iir  appmrs  and 
HHisr  be  judged  rntiy  & ' ' builfcfc&s 
hhick ‘They  have  their  cxii*  and  iheir 
and  d :.is  Only  t*i  .tha^fc 

fWtuivs  that  tie-  eXHU‘vtrr  b<*t.ru>-5.-  tjiA 
primary  purpo>>-  01  ibe  binldmg.  d •>■ 
Xoiv^r1.; is  v^yhi^ttUv--  hot  . nVncli X • 
diarruiiienla!  as  utilitaria/b  It  pre- 


at  the  bottom^  Ryeii  tuWKU  the  wnmiye  : 
aaiSftr  he  ;*K  aHi^tieaily  4c^rrt^j^v^4i: 
& In  the  tqwer  of  the  Au^ iAriiim  h$.  tJb^ 
puwerfui  upon  colonnade  and.livi|  nro.h.u 
irmoh R^ilatcil  yrm-niee  in  which  i l ouliit i- 
nates.  ' Wdlvin.^;  life  destigper^  h^vc 
been  ^omjiWled  to  do,  thf?  niaip  'piivpo;^ 
tit  tVit>  &tructnre;  aiul  con^i  dorio^;  it  n 
copituMeia t Uui  1 d htg,  1 1 jfe  Audi  thr nkj i ifees 
ii*  *t  irfuu>  very  much  lo  de^nvVl  . Tlic 
huse!ijt?Ht  ciui>isl‘r  o?‘ 

threrr  stories  ,^f  |fi%Klte  davktyr  thuo  Ihe 

\ ' Ui-;  Ail  »i  i»:  ‘rt.  ’.*0*  % 5,  -.s.  »/.«<;.  -...  . Jv.j.-U 


«.*f  ix  viibu  «..'"d 

by  0*1 1 1;»  1 i and  dec  1 1 opeimjg-i;  und  id 


w'7'  •• 

j 

' $ 


• iu&.  ftetis  WJbn\$u. 
" ’ til;  % t** >>:}>:.  & u*  u ' 


'f i' i ii  1 hn-  ^Mtfr  .m  tlie 
[•  . m*-  fur  tin-  triplet  .of 

rin  f k<*  f$f 
: J ,.»■■  fo*\  ;>  h ■ • ' '»  fohi'i- 

ibb*  /ft  <r  v**ry 

t nrt :.;  ^ I ii  * 1 i i w<t:  i i y$'  it  ro  ll  Cty: 

tiif  - f 'Mi-' 

i ii - r’btfk- . 
/>  $*/<(•  t art  yi  W > r jcijVr- • > v-e 

\i% 

..r'J  t,y  ■ ftic  • 

MuV  %*&$( 

t$$F  l«Ui£  iitul  W 1 1 “V  f "I  fc’-f  w ■-  )>:,{ 


•e’mtr  that  tKV^rh^i^ 

'.  Wbk  the  ^Veb#' 

Wakes’  a ,V^^>VfrjVprft^- 


tU>MU,  $tt}Af  i>?  Sl$ft  >?K^ 

!#; . '•' w)\*  • tte i 

“ t« >r^ 

pv*riw4Vuoirvl  Mi*%y&  vftl  '.^/f 

•tfftifcfe  ft  ;if*^.i^t  be  Vr»4  for 

^n'il  "tUiyA  m‘v tii bejr^‘  Mian  ' ibat 

■ .•  • t.U*:  ; *U\  lift 

i i<*  » ' ■„■  •■ » Mj  . .\*Ui-b>  u.^mtki;’.  \ vuc  viu»jft<‘U' w,<.»,  a?  .*>11  :-».n4  l-v-ius  Mi  is 

nr  pfity-w.rion,  ..•  er>^:’->  rttefrtib  n.uf  # 'ms if ct  liii-v  ...  . <-•;•■:  ..*-•.{  ..^‘..H.f  ;*.,  li;$j 

. >r<«<>  Oft.tr  ;il«  M-  of  ? “ v-n.‘.''-  *.  :p;  <;-<  WW’  * ' ? PB  V/:' 1 .vj-* 

ittnl  xntis'Uuwtij ,:>/ tfo*  auft  his ^ ^1  ^ >l *.^1  'lit 

‘ •:&i<?^N;: 

' forttft'. 


1 5»V  ‘ tyt/ftfct  V>f;  1 \i&  1 diiigl- 

i Go  ogle 


:.  itip ' xjibniowtj'ii '<¥>■ '^’r 


'b^-rV 


jit) 


rigiral  fixrn /.■;  '_> 
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considering  in  the  design  of  the  Audi- 
torium, nor  even  the  much  more  serious 
drawback  that  was  inherent  in  the  prob- 
lem and  imposed  upon  the  architects,  pre- 
vent it  from  being  a very  impressive 
structure,  and  justifying  the  pride  with 
which  it  is  regarded  by  all  patriotic  Chi- 
cagoans. 

But,  as  has  been  intimated,  it  is  not  in 
monumental  edifices  that  the  characteris- 
tic building  of  Chicago  is  to  be  looked  for. 
The  “business  block,”  strictly  utilita- 
rian in  purpose,  and  monumental  only  in 
magnitude  and  in  solidity  of  construction, 
is  the  true  and  typical  embodiment  in 
building  of  the  Chicago  idea.  This  might 
be  said,  of  course,  of  any  American  city. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  our  architects  and  the  most  cred- 
itable have  been  in  commercial  architect- 
ure. But  in  this  respect  Chicago  is  more 
American  than  any  of  the  Eastern  cities, 
where  there  are  signs,  even  in  the  com- 
mercial quarters,  of  division  of  interest 
and  infirmity  of  purpose.  In  none  of 
them  does  the  building  bespeak  such  a 
singleness  of  devotion,  or  indicate  that 
life  means  so  exclusively  a living.  Even 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule  by  such 
tokens  as  the  modest  dimensions  of  the 
Art  Institute  and  the  concealment  of  the 
Auditorium  in  the  heart  of  a business 
block.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  business  blocks  are  uninteresting. 
There  are  singularly  few  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  dismalness  in  the  buildings 
that  were  hurriedly  run  up  after  the  fire. 
One  of  these  exceptions,  the  American 
Express  Company,  has  an  extrinsic  inter- 
est as  being  the  work  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
and  as  being,  so  far  as  it  need  be  classified, 
an  example  of  Victorian  Gothic,  although 
its  openings  are  all  lintelled,  instead  of 
the  Provencal  Romanesque  to  which  its 
author  afterward  addicted  himself  with 
such  success.  So  successful  an  example 
is  it  that  an  eminent  but  possibly  bilious 
English  architect  who  visited  Chicago  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  rebuilding  declared 
it  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  town  worth 
looking  at— a judgment  that  does  not 
seem  so  harsh  to  t lie  tourist  of  to  day  who 
compares  it  with  its  thus  disesteemed  con- 
temporaries. It  is  a sober  and  straight- 
forward performance  in  a safe  mono- 
chrome of  olive  sandstone,  and  it  thus 
lacks  the  note  of  that  variety  of  Victorian 
Gothic  that  Mr.  Buskin's  eloquence  stim- 
ulated untrained  American  designers  to 


produce,  in  which  the  restlessness  of  un- 
studied forms  is  still  further  tormented  by 
the  spotty  application  of  color.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  a matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  earlier  rebuilders  of  Chicago, 
being  what  they  were,  should  have  been 
so  ignorant  or  careless  of  what  was  going 
on  elsewhere,  which,  had  they  been  aware 
of  it,  they  would  have  been  quite  certain 
to  misapply.  Not  only  did  they  thus  es- 
cape the  frantic  result  that  came  of  Victo- 
rian Gothic  in  untutored  hands,  but  they 
escaped  also  the  pettiness  and  puerility  that 
resulted  of  “Queen  Anne,”  even  when  it 
was  done  by  designers  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  The  present  writer  had 
the  honor  of  disparaging  in  these  pages 
that  curious  mode  of  building  when  it  was 
dressed  in  its  little  brief  authority,  and 
playing  its  most  fantastic  tricks.  Now  it 
is  so  well  recognized  that  Queen  Anne  is 
dead  that  it  seems  strange  educated  archi- 
tects ever  could  have  fancied  they  detect- 
ed the  promise  and  potency  of  architect- 
ural life  in  her  cold  remains.  This  most 
evanescent  of  fashions  seems  never  to 
have  prevailed  in  Chicago  at  all. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  more  modern 
and  characteristic  of  the  commercial  struc- 
tures of  Chicago,  the  Field  building,  is  by 
Mr.  Richardson  also— a huge  warehouse 
covering  a whole  square,  and  seven  stories 
high.  With  such  an  opportunity  Mr. 
Richardson  could  be  trusted  implicitly  at 
least  to  make  the  most  of  his  dimensions; 
and  large  as  the  building  is  in  fact,  it  looks 
interminably  big.  Its  bigness  is  made 
apparent  by  the  simplicity  of  its  treat- 
ment and  the  absence  of  any  lateral  divi- 
sion whatever.  Simplicity,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  go  further.  The  vast  expanses 
of  the  fronts  are  unrelieved  by  any  orna- 
ment except  a leaf  in  the  cornice,  and  a 
rudimentary  capital  in  the  piers  and  mul- 
lions  of  the  colonnaded  attic.  The  effect 
of  the  mass  is  due  wholly  to  its  magni- 
tude, to  the  disposition  of  its  openings,  and 
to  the  emphatic  exhibition  of  the  masonic 
structure.  The  openings,  except  in  the 
attic,  and  except  for  an  ample  pier  reserved 
at  each  corner,  are  equally  spaced  through- 
out. The  vertical  division  is  limited  to  a 
sharp  separation  from  the  intermediate 
wall  of  the  basement,  on  one  hand,  and 
of  the  attic  on  the  other.  It  must  he 
owned  that  there  is  even  a.  distinct  infeli- 
city in  the  arrangement  of  the  five  stories 
of  this  intermediate  wall,  the  two  super- 
posed arcades,  the  upper  of  which,  by  rea- 
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*on  of  its  multiplied  supports,  is  (he  more  )inm<>  Hpao  the  display /if  the  skill 

Solid  of  aspect.  arid  between  which  iher*  of  its  architects,  for  iitfe  fiirfe  had 

is.  no  harnionions  bytt  roouun  opened  & ^hir  Mr.  Kiehard$«:>u  observed 

vri$*\  a contention.  Never? ht-less,  the  to  tin  vnu.jior  of  these  remarks  that  then? 
ma.in  division  is  so  »*-)ear  ‘uni  the  hjno  was  ?nmv /;)iaescto»- m Hie  plain -and  *niki 
hui?  throughout  so  vi  -/s  JO  carry  waiv-bouscs'  that  had  hern  dcst  roved  thsn 

off  bv6t*  A^ove  \stertiui^:yh?f^i; ':  Notbing*  fti  thh  RoiriVK  &y  -widely  Uhey . Inifti 

iif  its  k'itiiX  cohtd  be ' ip#r£  I WP W(v* .i$. Hii  i'bz  fytf  ; ioi‘ 

the  tngiied  i s?&  y>f \?yi33yu>fjt »•>%. 'olT-.ivf i >o*ti  ■ the  binned  Boston  \v&f*.  jci$  uririii^taiC^bjy 

t he  1 1> tsi u t orit,  a iri #J  ^ntmiefCjal  the  'built- 

wbicUJ grande  ha^ennmt  ^..u^lftvaud  ly  iuihitfal  Iw  the, 

h'y"h>pem»  in-  scale.  cob  in  the  doorway  .just  noticed.  iVf f I{idnuldsoii  himself  re~ 

especially  nV  rude  *.rrtfiig;ih.  sisted  this  besetting  temptation  of  the 

Tie?  o jf  O'st  i*b4  i§&-, >?<M$  toses 

MUhviduak  niitfinig  ot  tk*  s i VP jb |ty  \vh $$kf  wilh  the 
exatupfe?  uf  A meem&h  vHpild-  InijJfdfM  p£  idd  .Bj^faSh 

im/H  In  iV  life  vulgarity  of  the  'coni-  in  kuyo  part  mere  ^norami:  .afctijj.  misfit!-, 
merciy]  palace"  is  £ m ref  u ) { y co  i \ *pi  pun  u s fulhes^,  but  C7fap}fa$p‘&  |i(fc  r : 

by  J{ .V  .H^ctive.  and  it  < i ;**  mvirninvnUl  in  power  of  d;vl  nOoime  fiis  masses  Ihsit 
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colonnade  below,  and  the  larger  grouping 
that  simulates  a lofty  hall  above  two  mi- 
nor stories  is  thus  seen  to  be  merely  capri- 
cious. Of  course  pretty  much  the  same 
criticism  may  be  passed  upon  most  Amer- 
ican works  of  commercial  architecture, 
and  upon  the  best  not  less  than  upon  the 
worst,  but  that  it  cannot  be  passed  upon 
the  best  commercial  buildings  of  Chicago 
is  their  peculiar  praise.  Moreover,  the 
Studebaker  building  has  some  marked 
defects  peculiar  to  its  design.  The  flank- 
ing piers  of  the  building,  in  spite  of  the 
effort  made  to  increase  their  apparent 
massiveness  by  a solid  treatment  of  the 
terminal  arches  at  the  base,  are  painfully 
thin  and  inadequate,  and  their  tenuity  is 
emphasized  by  the  modelling  into  nook 
shafts  of  their  iuner  angles  in  the  second 
story.  These  are  serious  blemishes  upon 
the  design  of  the  first  five  stories,  and 
these  stories  exhaust  the  architectural  in- 
terest of  the  building.  There  is  some- 
thing even  ludicrous  in  the  sudden  and 
complete  collapse  of  the  architecture 
above  the  large  arcade,  as  if  the  ideas  of 
the  designer  had  all  at  once  given  out,  or 
rather  as  if  an  untrained  builder  had  been 
called  upon  to  add  three  stories  to  the  un- 
finished work  of  a scholarly  architect. 
If  the  substructure  be  amenable  to  the 
criticism  that  it  is  not  commercial  archi- 
tecture, the  superstructure  is  amenable  to 
the  more  radical  criticism  that  it  is  not 
architecture  at  all. 

The  O wings  building  is  another  con- 
spicuous commercial  structure  that  in- 
vites the  same  criticism  of  not  being 
strictly  commercial,  but  in  a very  differ- 
ent way.  There  is  here  no  prodigality  of 
ornament,  and  no  irrelevant  preciousness 
of  material.  A superstructure  of  grayish 
brick  surmounts  a basement  of  gray 
stone,  and  the  decoration  is  reserved  for 
the  main  entrance,  which  it  is  appro- 
priate to  signalize  and  render  conspic- 
uous even  in  works  of  the  barest  utility. 
This  is  attained  here  by  the  lofty  ga- 
ble, crocketed  and  covered  with  carving, 
that  rises  above  the  plain  archway  which 
forms  the  entrance  itself.  The  lintelled 
openings  of  the  basement  elsewhere  are 
of  a Puritanical  severity,  and  so  are  the 
arched  openings  of  the  brick  superstruc- 
ture. Neither  is  there  the  least  attempt 
to  suggest  the  thing  that  is  not  in  the  in- 
terior arrangement  by  way  of  giving  va- 


riety and  interest  to  the  exterior.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  wall  space  the  only  one 
of  the  14 unnecessary  features’1  in  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  declares  architecture  to  con- 
sist is  the  corniced  frieze  above  the  fourth 
story  of  the  supe structure,  with  its  sug- 
gested support  of  tall  and  slim  pilasters; 
and  this  is  quite  justifiable  as  giving 
the  building  a triple  division,  and  distin- 
guishing the  main  wall  from  the  gable. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  obviously 
enough,  the  dividing  feature  should  be 
placed  between  the  two  parts  it  is  meant 
to  differentiate;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance this  line  is  two  stories  higher  than 
the  point  actually  selected,  and  is  now 
marked  only  by  a light  string-course.  If 
the  emphatic  horizontal  belt  had  been 
raised  these  two  stories,  the  division  it 
creates  would  not  only  have  correspond- 
ed to  an  organic  division  of  the  building, 
but  another  requisite  of  architectural  com- 
position would  have  been  fulfilled,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  three  members  would 
visibly  have  predominated  over  the  oth- 
ers, whereas  now  the  three  are  too  near- 
ly equal.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  pro- 
longation of  the  pilasters  through  two 
more  stories  would  have  made  them  spin- 
dle quite  intolerably,  but  in  any  case  they 
are  rather  superfluous  and  impertinent, 
and  it  would  have  decorated  the  fronts  to 
omit  them.  The  accentuation  of  vertical 
lines  by  extraneous  features  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  is  needed  in  a twelve-story 
building  of  these  dimensions.  In  these 
points,  however,  there  is  no  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  commercial  architect- 
ure. That  occurs  here  not  in  detail,  but 
in  the  general  scheme  that  gives  the  build- 
ing its  picturesqueness  of  outline.  The 
corbelled  turret  at  the  angle  makes  more 
eligible  the  rooms  its  openings  light;  but 
the  steep  gabled  roofs  which  this  turret 
unites  and  dominates  plainly  enough  fail 
to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  spaces  they 
enclose,  and  so  far  violate  the  conditions 
of  commercial  architecture.  It  seems  un- 
gracious to  find  fault  with  them  on  that 
account,  they  are  so  successfully  studied 
in  mass  and  in  detail,  and  the  group  they 
make  with  the  turret  is  so  spirited  and  ef- 
fective, but  nevertheless  they  evidently 
do  not  belong  to  an  office  building,  and, 
to  borrow  the  expression  of  a Federal 
judge  upon  a famous  occasion,  their  very 
picturesqueness  is  aliunde. 
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[Notic. — Thi9  is  not  a fancy  sketch.  I got  it  from  a clergyman  who  was  an  instructor  at  Woolwich 
forty  years  ago,  and  who  vouched  for  its  truth. — M.  T.] 


IT  was  at  a banquet  in  London  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  two  or  three  conspicu- 
ously illustrious  English  military  names 
of  this  generation.  For  reasons  which 
will  presently  appear,  I will  withhold  his 
real  name  and  titles,  and  call  him  Lieu- 
tenant-General Lord  Arthur  Scoresby, 
Y.C.,  K.C.B.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  a fas- 
cination there  is  in  a renowned  namel 
There  sat  the  man,  in  actual  flesh,  whom 
I had  heard  of  so  many  thousands  of  times 
since  that  day,  thirty  years  before,  when 
his  name  shot  suddenly  to  the  zenith  from 
a Crimean  battle-field,  to  remain  forever 
celebrated.  It  was  food  and  drink  to  me 
to  look,  and  look,  and  look  at  that  demi- 
god; scanning,  searching,  noting:  the  qui- 
etness, the  reserve,  the  noble  gravity  of 
his  countenance;  the  simple  honesty  that 
expressed  itself  all  over  him;  the  sweet 
unconsciousness  of  his  greatness— uncon- 
sciousness of  the  hundreds  of  admiring 
eyes  fastened  upon  him,  unconsciousness 
of  the  deep,  loving,  sincere  worship  well- 
ing out  of  the  breasts  of  those  people  and 
flowing  toward  him. 

The  clergyman  at  my  left  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine  — clergyman  now, 
but  had  spent  the  first  half  of  his  life  in 
the  camp  and  field,  and  as  an  instructor 
in  the  military  school  at  Woolwich.  Just 
at  the  moment  I have  been  talking  about, 
a veiled  and  singular  light  glimmered  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  leaned  down  and  mutter- 
ed confidentially  to  me  — indicating  the 
hero  of  the  banquet  with  a gesture: 
Privately— lie's  an  absolute  fool.” 
This  verdict  was  a great  surprise  to  me. 
If  its  subject  had  been  Napoleon,  or  Soc- 
rates, or  Solomon,  my  astonishment  could 
not  have  been  greater.  Two  things  I was 
well  aware  of:  that  the  Reverend  was  a 
man  of  strict  veracity,  and  that  his  judg- 
mentof  men  was  good.  Therefore  I knew, 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  that  the  world 
was  mistaken  about  this  hero:  he  teas  a 
fool.  So  I meant  to  find  out,  at  a con- 
venient moment,  how  the  Reverend,  all 
solitary  and  alone,  had  discovered  the  se- 
cret. 


Some  days  later  the  opportunity  came, 
and  this  is  what  the  Reverend  told  me: 
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About  forty  years  ago  I was  an  in- 
structor in  the  military  academy  at  Wool- 
wich. I was  present  in  one  of  the  sec- 
tions when  young  Scoresby  underwent 
his  preliminary  examination.  I was 
touched  to  the  quick  with  pity  ; for  the 
rest  of  the  class  answered  up  brightly  and 
handsomely,  while  he — why,  dear  me,  he 
didn’t  know  anything , so  to  speak.  He 
was  evidently  good,  and  sweet,  and  lova- 
ble, and  guileless;  and  so  it  was  exceed- 
ingly  painful  to  see  him  stand  there,  as 
serene  as  a graven  image,  and  deliver 
himself  of  answers  which  were  veritably 
miraculous  for  stupidity  and  ignorance. 

All  the  compassion  in  me  was  aroused  in 
his  behalf.  I said  to  myself,  when  he 
comes  to  be  examined  again,  he  will  be 
flung  over,  of  course;  so  it  will  be  simply 
a harmless  act  of  charity  to  ease  his  fall 
as  much  as  I can.  I took  him  aside,  and 
found  that  he  knew  a little  of  Caesar's  his- 
tory; and  as  he  didn't  know  anything 
else,  I went  to  work  and  drilled  him  like 
a galley-slave  on  a certain  line  of  stock 
questions  concerning  Caesar  which  I knew 
would  be  used.  If  you'll  believe  me,  he 
went  through  with  flying  colors  on  ex- 
amination day!  He  went  through  on 
that  purely  superficial  “cram,”  and  got 
compliments  too,  while  others,  who  knew 
a thousand  times  more  than  he,  got  pluck- 
ed. By  some  strangely  lucky  accident — 
an  accident  not  likely  to  happen  twice  in 
a century— he  was  asked  no  question  out- 
side of  the  narrow  limits  of  his  drill. 

It  was  stupefying.  Well,  all  through 
his  course  I stood  by  him,  with  something 
of  the  sentiment  which  a mother  feels  for 
a crippled  child;  and  he  always  saved 
himself— just  by  miracle,  apparently. 

Now  of  course  the  thing  that  would 
expose  him  and  kill  him  at  last  was 
mathematics.  I resolved  to  make  his 
death  as  easy  as  I could ; so  I drilled  him 
and  crammed  him,  and  crammed  him  and 
drilled  him,  just  on  the  line  of  questions 
which  the  examiners  would  be  most  like- 
ly to  use,  and  then  launched  him  on  his 
fate.  Well,  sir,  try  to  conceive  of  the  re- 
sult: to  my  consternation,  he  took  the  first 
prize!  And  with  it  he  got  a perfect  ova- 
tion in  the  way  of  compliments. 
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Sleep  ? There  was  no  more  sleep  for 
me  for  a week.  My  conscience  tortured 
me  day  and  night.  What  I had  done  I 
had  done  purely  through  charity,  and 
only  to  ease  the  poor  youth’s  fall — I nev- 
er had  dreamed  of  any  such  preposterous 
result  as  the  thing  that  had  happened.  I 
felt  as  guilty  and  miserable  as  the  creator 
of  Frankenstein.  Here  was  a wooden- 
head  whom  I had  put  in  the  way  of  glit- 
tering promotions  and  prodigious  respon- 
sibilities, and  but  one  thing  could  hap- 
pen: he  and  his  responsibilities  would  all 
go  to  ruin  together  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. 

The  Crimean  war  had  just  broken  out. 
Of  course  there  had  to  be  a war,  I said 
to  myself:  we  couldn’t  have  peace  and 
give  this  donkey  a chance  to  die  before 
he  is  found  out.  I waited  for  the  earth- 
quake. It  came.  And  it  made  me  reel 
when  it  did  come.  He  was  actually  ga- 
zetted to  a captaincy  in  a marching  regi- 
ment! Better  men  grow  old  and  gray  in 
the  service  before  they  climb  to  a sublim- 
ity like  that.  And  who  could  ever  have 
foreseen  that  they  would  go  and  put  such 
a load  of  responsibility  on  such  green  and 
inadequate  shoulders  ? I could  just  bare- 
ly have  stood  it  if  they  had  made  him  a 
cornet;  but  a captain— think  of  it!  I 
thought  my  hair  would  turn  white. 

Consider  what  I did— I who  so  loved 
repose  and  inaction.  I said  to  myself,  I 
am  responsible  to  the  country  for  this, 
and  I must  go  along  with  him  and  pro- 
tect the  country  against  him  as  far  as  I 
can.  So  I took  my  poor  little  capital  that 
I had  saved  up  through  years  of  work 
and  grinding  economy,  and  went  with  a 
sigh  and  bought  a cornetcy  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  away  we  went  to  the  field. 

And  there — oh  dear,  it  was  awful. 
Blunders? — why,  he  never  did  anything 
but  blunder.  But,  you  see,  nobody  was 
in  the  fellow’s  secret  — everybody  had 
him  focussed  wrong,  and  necessarily  mis- 
interpreted his  performance  every  time — 
consequently  they  took  his  idiotic  blun- 
ders for  inspirations  of  genius;  they  did, 
honestly ! His  mildest  blunders  were 
enough  to  make  a man  in  his  right  mind 
cry;  aud  they  did  make  me  cry — and 
rage  and  rave  too,  privately.  And  the 
thing  that  kept  me  always  in  a sweat 
of  apprehension  was  the  fact  that  every 
fresh  blunder  he  made  increased  the  lus- 
tre of  his  reputation!  I kept  saying  to 
myself,  he’ll  get  so  high,  that  when  dis- 


covery does  finally  come,  it  will  be  like  the 
sun  falling  out  of  the  sky. 

He  went  right  along  up,  from  grade  to 
grade,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  supe- 
riors, until  at  last,  in  the  hottest  moment 
of  the  battle  of  * * * * down  w ent  our 
colonel,  and  my  heart  jumped  into  my 
mouth,  for  Scoresby  was  next  in  rank! 
Now  for  it,  said  I ; we’ll  all  land  in  Sheol 
in  ten  minutes,  sure. 

The  battle  was  awfully  hot;  the  allies 
were  steadily  giving  way  all  over  the 
field.  Our  regiment  occupied  a position 
that  was  vital;  a blunder  now  must  be 
destruction.  At  this  crucial  moment, 
what  does  this  immortal  fool  do  but  de- 
tach the  regiment  from  its  place  and  or- 
der a charge  over  a neighboring  hill  where 
there  wasn’t  a suggestion  of  an  enemy! 
“There  you  go!”  I said  to  myself;  “this 
is  the  end  at  last.” 

And  away  we  did  go,  and  were  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  before  the  insane  move- 
ment could  be  discovered  and  stopped. 
And  what  did  we  find?  An  entire  and 
unsuspected  Russian  army  in  reserve! 
And  what  happened?  We  were  eaten 
up?  That  is  necessarily  what  would  have 
happened  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred.  But  no*  those  Russians  argued 
that  no  single  regiment  would  come 
browsing  around  there  at  such  a time. 

It  must  be  the  entire  English  army,  and 
that  the  sly  Russian  game  was  detected 
and  blocked;  so  they  turned  tail,  and 
away  they  went,  pell-mell,  over  the  hill 
and  down  into  the  field,  in  wild  confu- 
sion. and  we  after  them  ; they  themselves 
broke  the  solid  Russian  centre  in  the  field, 
and  tore  through,  and  in  no  time  there 
was  the  most  tremendous  rout  you  ever 
saw.  and  the  defeat  of  the  allies  was  turn- 
ed into  a sweeping  and  splendid  victory! 
Marshal  Canrobert  looked  on,  dizzy  with 
astonishment,  admiration,  and  delight; 
and  sent  right  off  for  Scoresby,  and 
hugged  him,  and  decorated  him  on  the 
field,  in  presence  of  all  the  armies! 

And  what  was  Scoresby’s  blunder  that 
time?  Merely  the  mistaking  his  right 
hand  for  his  left — that  was  all.  An  order 
had  come  to  him  to  fall  back  and  support 
our  right;  and  instead,  he  fell  forward 
and  went  over  the  hill  to  the  left.  But 
the  name  he  won  that  day  as  a marvellous 
military  genius  filled  the  world  with  his 
glory,  and  that  glory  will  never  fade  while 
h istory  books  last. 

He  is  just  as  good  and  sweet  and  lovable 
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and  unpretending  as  a man  can  be,  but  he 
doesn’t  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it 
rains.  Now  that  is  absolutely  true.  He 
is  the  supremest  ass  in  the  universe;  and 
until  half  an  hour  ago  nobody  knew  it  but 
himself  and  me.  He  has  been  pursued, 
day  by  day  and  year  by  year,  by  a most 
phenomenal  and  astonishing  luckiness. 
He  has  been  a shining  soldier  in  all  our 
wars  for  a generation;  he  has  littered  his 
whole  military  life  with  blunders,  and  yet 


has  never  committed  one  that  didn’t  make 
him  a knight  or  a baronet  or  a lord  or 
something.  Look  at  his  breast;  why,  he 
is  just  clothed  in  domestic  and  foreign  dec- 
orations. Well,  sir,  every  one  of  them  is 
the  record  of  some  shouting  stupidity  or 
other;  and  taken  together,  they  are  proof 
that  the  very  best  thing  in  all  this  world 
that  can  befall  a man  is  to  be  born  lucky. 
I say  again,  as  I said  at  the  banquet, 
Scoresby’s  an  absolute  fool. 


LORD  BYRON’S  EARLY  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  G.  BLAIKIE. 


1HAVE  always  had  a special  interest  in 
Lord  Byron’s  early  school  days,  from 
the  circumstance  that  for  four  years  my 
father  was  his  class-fellow  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Aberdeen. 

Moreover,  my  wife's  mother,  Anne 
Duff,  of  Banff  (afterwards  Mrs.  Walter 
Biggar),  was  closely  related  to  the  family 
of  Byron’s  mother,  both  having  been  de- 
scendants of  Patrick  Duff,  of  Craigston. 

Byron  and  my  father  entered  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Aberdeen  together  in  No- 
vember, 1794. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in 
the  fate  that  made  Byron  an  alumnus  of 
so  rough  a school  as,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen  was 
then,  and  continued  to  be,  at  least  to  the 
time  of  the  present  writer.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  Byron’s  father  was  a spendthrift, 
and  worse,  who  came  to  Scotland,  bank- 
rupt in  purse  and  in  character,  in  search 
of  an  heiress  to  pay  his  debts,  and  provide 
him  anew  with  the  pleasures  of  life.  The 
story  current  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
was  that  he  had  procured  a list  of  six 
heiresses,  and  was  determined  to  go 
through  the  list  from  top  to  bottom  until 
he  should  succeed  with  one.  The  name 
of  Catherine  Gordon,  of  Gight,  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  top — probably  an  indica- 
tion that  her  fortune  was  the  biggest  of 
all. 

Gight,  pronounced  provineially  with  a 
strong  guttural,  known  also  as  Formar- 
tine  Castle,  was  a fine  old  place  in  those 
days,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  property  traversed  by  the  Ytlian 
River,  whose  “banks  and  braes”  near 
Gight  and  Haddo  might  not  unfitly  be 
ranked  with  those  of  “bonnie  Doone.” 
The  “braes  o'  Gight”  is  still  a haunt  of 
tourists  and  picnic  parties,  a kind  of  wil- 


derness of  wooded  heights  and  ravines. 
The  castle  of  Gight  a century  ago  was 
an  old  feudal  mansion,  suggesting  the 
times  when  the  head  of  a great  family 
needed  to  live  in  a stronghold,  the  ral- 
Iving-place  in  times  of  danger  for  his 
clan.  Gight  was  never  the  property  of 
the  poet.  Before  he  was  born  it  had  been 
sold  to  liquidate  his  father’s  debts.  It  is 
touching  to  read  how  first  his  wife’s  mo- 
ney, then  her  bank  shares  and  fishings, 
had  to  be  thrown  to  the  wolves;  then  a 
mortgage  of  £8000  had  to  be  granted  over 
the  property;  and  finally  the  property 
itself  had  to  be  sold.  This  was  no  ordi- 
nary trial  for  an  orphan  girl  brought  up 
as  an  heiress,  and  sufficient  allowance  has 
not  been  made  for  it  in  judging  of  her 
character. 

Byron  seems  to  have  retained  no  bitter 
feeling  in  connection  with  his  father  and 
the  loss  of  his  ancestral  estate,  though  he 
felt  keenly  the  poverty  to  which  the  reck- 
lessness of  both  sides  of  his  house  doomed 
him  in  after-life. 

It  was  a strange  freak  that  induced 
Catherine  Gordon  to  marry  John  Byron, 
and  fling  her  fortune  to  his  creditors. 
There  must  have  been  a personal  fascina- 
tion about  him  too  strong  for  her  calmer 
judgment,  for  even  after  their  separation 
her  affection  for  him  was  not  altogether 
extinguished. 

But  though  she  had  to  part  with  Gight, 
after  it  had  been  three  centuries  in  the 
family,  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
part  with  the  name  of  Gordon.  It  be- 
came part  of  the  married  name  of  both. 
In  subscribing  their  names,  and  on  all 
formal  occasions,  their  usual  designation 
was  Byron- Gordon.  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  sentiment  that  Byron’s  name 
was  entered  in  the  grammar  school  regis- 
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ters  as  George  Byron  Gordon.  He  him- 
self accepted  this  arrangement  more  to 
humor  his  mother,  perhaps,  than  that  he 
cared  very  much  for  his  Scottish  pro- 
genitors. But  in  common  parlance  she 
was  Mrs.  Byron,  and  latterly  the  Gordon 
dropped  out. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  in  1790  took  up 
their  abode  at  Aberdeen.  At  first  they 
lived  together;  thereafter  lie  lived  at  one 
end  of  the  street  and  she  at  the  other; 
finally  he  left  her,  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  1791.  Her  whole  means 
consisted  of  an  income  of  about  £150, 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortune. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence 
of  his  mother  on  his  childhood,  Byron  was 
fortunate  in  the  servants  that  had  charge 
of  him.  Mrs.  Byron  could  afford  but  one ; 
and  two  sisters  of  the  name  of  Gray  served 
her  successively,  to  whom  her  son  was 
greatly  attached,  especially  to  the  one 
whose  name  was  May.  Between  May  Gray 
and  her  charge  there  sprang  up  an  affec- 
tion which  was  honorable  to  both.  May 
Gray  was  to  Lord  Byron  what  Maria  Mil 
lis  was,  a few  years  later,  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. Both  were  pious  women,  intense 
ly  fond  of  their  Bible,  and  both  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  their  charge  in  its  con- 
tents. Byron  gratefully  ascribes  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible,  and  especially 
with  the  psalms,  to  May  Gray.  Doubt 
less  she  taught  him  “The  Lord's  my 
Shepherd”  and  many  other  psalms  in  the 
rugged  Scotch  version.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  lie  liked  the  Old  Testament  much  bet- 
, ter  than  the  New. 

Queen  Street  and  Broad  Street,  where 
Mrs.  Byron  resided  most  of  her  Aberdeen 
life,  were  genteel  enough  streets  a century 
ago,  but  are  now  narrow  and  dingy;  and 
as  for  Long  Acre,  which  runs  between 
them,  and  where  Bodsy  Bower  had  the 
school  where,  at  the  age  of  five,  Byron’s 
young  idea  was  first  taught  to  shoot,  it 
is,  or  at  least  was  in  my  day,  the  darkest, 
dullest  alley  that  ever  contrived  to  shut 
out  the  light  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
It  is  difficult  in  these  days  of  palatial 
schools  to  imagine  the  dismal  dens  where 
teachers  like  Bodsy  Bower  wielded  their 
ferula,  and  wielded  it  often  and  right 
heartily.  Fancy  a room  like  a ware-room, 
perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long, 
low  in  the  ceiling,  with  three  or  four  small 
windows  ill  glazed  and  ill  cleaned,  the 
walls  and  roof  begrimed  with  dust,  the 
rough  unwashed  floor  worn  here  and 


there  into  holes,  suggesting  excellent 
quarters  for  the  rats  below.  The  pupils, 
who  were  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, were  ranged  in  groups  over  the 
room,  one  group  under  the  master,  the 
rest  professedly  learning  their  lessons, 
but  more  probably  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness which  has  always  been  found  for 
idle  hands  to  do.  The  noise  was  deafen- 
ing, yet  the  energy  of  the  master  and  the 
fear  of  the  taws  produced  a greater  mea- 
sure of  progress  than  might  have  been 
looked  for.  The  dialect  was  the  broad- 
est, the  tone  of  the  school  the  roughest, 
and  the  behavior  of  the  boys  to  one  an- 
other the  rudest  possible;  and  yet  at  the 
bottom  there  was  a genuine  kindliness 
and  humanity  that  came  out  wonderfully 
if  a boy  met  with  an  accident  or  fell  into 
sickness. 

But  Bodsy  Bower’s  establishment  seems 
to  have  been  quite  unsuited  for  little  By- 
ron, and  he  was  placed  for  a time  under 
private  tutors.  That  is  to  say,  a young 
man  was  engaged  to  come  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  his  mother’s  house  and  read  with 
him  there.  The  two  with  whom  he  was 
thus  associated  were  afterward  highly  re- 
spected ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church.1 
One  of  them  was  but  nine  years  older 
than  himself,  and  as  Byron  was  six,  his 
tutor  would  be  but  fifteen.  So  early  in 
those  days  had  young  men  at  college  to 
try  to  turn  a penny,  verifying  Sydney 
Smith’s  interpretation  of  the  motto,  “Te- 
nui  meditamur  avena” — “We  cultivate 
literature  on  a little  oatmeal.” 

Byron  had  not  completed  his  seventh 
year  when  his  English  education  was 
brought  to  an  end,  and  he  entered  a Latin 
school.  He  was  at  least  one  year  under 
the  usual  age,  but  even  had  he  been  a year 
or  two  older,  it  would  have  been  ridicu- 
lously early  to  give  up  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish and  devote  himself  to  the  classics. 
The  whole  plan  of  education  justified  the 
satire  of  a local  poet,  whose  poem,  “The 
College,”  was  written,  not  unsuccessfully, 
in  imitation  of  Byron: 

“ Boys  scarce  a year  beyond  the  leading-strings 
Are  sent  to  some  great  grammar- school,  and 
clamber 

Upon  the  hills  of  Rome.  All  ancient  things 
Are  known  to  those  who  of  their  English 
grammar 

Know  little  more  than  those  who  cannot  speak; 

And  thus  prepared,  they  next  begin  to  Greek. 

1 Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  East  Church,  Aberdeen,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  Montrose. 
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“ I have  known  boys  (such  boys  grow  to  be  men) 
Who  could  speak  Latin  and  could  write  in 
Greek 

‘Sine  errore,’  yet  they  could  not  pen 
A letter  to  a friend  ; *tis  truth  I speak. 

Take  counsel,  parents,  while  your  sons  are 
young, 

0 make  them  labor  at  the  English  tongue.”1 

Neither  mother  nor  teachers  took  counsel, 
and  if  Byron  had  not  afterward  taken  tins 
matter  into  his  own  hands  his  English 
training  would  have  fared  badly.  The 
list  which  he  made  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
of  books  he  had  read  on  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  of  classical  English 
authors  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted, was  quite  marvellous  in  a young 
man  of  his  years,  whose  habits  were  never 
studious.  It  was  in  this  way,  and  not 
through  schools,  that  he  acquired  that  un- 
rivalled mastery  of  English,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  his  writings  display,  and 
which  makes  the  study  of  his  style,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ruskin,1  the  best  training 
for  any  man  learning  to  write  English. 

It  was  a proud  day  in  an  Aberdeen 
boy's  history  when  he  passed  under  the 
gateway  of  the  grammar-school  and  was 
enrolled  a pupil  in  that  renowned  insti- 
tution, with  its  rector  and  three  under- 
masters, to  say  nothing  of  the  annual  vis- 
itation of  the  Lord  Provost  and  magis- 
t rates,  preceded  by  the  red-coated  officers, 
carrying  the  ancient  halberds  of  the  city. 
It  must  be  said  of  the  school  that  it  was 
a little  like  Byron  himself — it  had  a long 
pedigree  but  a very  short  purse.  Though 
it  did  not  come  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
its  history  went  back  about  as  far.  From 
old  records  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  its  master  was  placed  under 
charge  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Aberdeen.  Three  hundred  years  later, 
in  1540,  it  had  the  honor  of  a visit  from 
King  James  V.,  before  whom  the  scholars 
delivered  orations  in  Greek  and  Latin — 
a proof  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  was 
practised  in  Scotland  earlier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  In  1553  it  is  enacted 
that  the  boys  are  not  to  speak  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  but  only  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  French,  or  Gaelic.*  This  re- 
markable order  tells  of  the  vigor  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  dawn  of  the  Refor- 
mation. By  the  end  of  the  sleepy  eigh- 

1 “The  College.”  A Poena.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Longrauir,  M.A. 

8 Prceterita,  vol.  i.,  pp.  252-269. 

* See  Grant’s  History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of 
Scotland , vol.  i. 


teenth  century  the  order  had  fallen  into 
abeyance.  The  work  of  the  school  was 
conducted  in  English;  the  work  of  the 
play -ground  in  broad  Scotch.  Byron 
gives  a reminiscence  of  the  Scotch  dialect 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  word  school  is 
Scottice  schule , and  Aberdonice  squeel. 
Between  the  broadening  of  English  vow- 
els and  the  deepening  of  Scotch  gutturals, 
the  Aberdeen  dialect  even  yet  is  apt  to 
breed  confusion  and  despair  in  English 
hearers;  and  yet  it  was  Byron’s  mother- 
tongue,  and  if  he  did  not  often  speak  it 
himself  he  constantly  heard  it  — heard  it 
as  it  may  be  heard  at  this  day  in  many  a 
country  parish  and  hamlet,  and  as  it  may 
be  studied  in  all  its  purity  in  the  classic 
pages  of  “Johnnie  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk.” 

The  school -house  was  a low,  one-storied 
building  in  the  Schoolhill,  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  H,  the  public  school  in  the 
centre,  and  four  class-rooms  in  the  four 
wings.  The  little  quadrangle  in  front  was 
the  only  play-ground,  silent  as  the  grave 
during  the  hours  of  teaching,  but  bursting 
with  life  and  resounding  with  the  shouts 
and  shrieks  of  some  150  boys  during  the 
intervals  of  play.  The  games  were  simple 
but  varied,  following  a sort  of  scholastic 
calendar  which  regularly  brought  round 
marbles,  buttons,  hand -balls,  peg-tops, 
and  what  not  in  due  season.  Beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  school  there  was  abun- 
dance of  racing  and  chasing,  hunting  and 
thumping,  for  police  were  yet  unknown, 
and  the  streets  were  not  too  crowded  to 
be  turned  into  a general  play- ground. 
Everything  was  singularly  inexpensive. 
The  fees  in  Byron’s  time  were  but  five 
shillings  a quarter;  and  the  sports  of  the 
school  had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  boys  out 
of  their  pocket-money,  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeded a penny  a week.  Nothing  could 
have  shocked  a thrifty  Aberdeen  burgess 
more  than  to  be  called  to  pay  entry-money 
or  yearly  contributions  for  cricket  or  foot- 
ball; indeed,  such  games  were  quite  un- 
known. It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  Scotland  was  really  a 
very  poor  country,  and  in  a provincial 
town  like  Aberdeen  living  was  very  sim- 
ple, and  the  people  very  thrifty. 

In  Byron's  time  Latin  was  literally  the 
only  branch  of  instruction  in  the  gram- 
mar-school. It  was  Latin,  “semper, 
ubique,  et  omnibus,”  }’ear  in  and  year 
out,  summer  and  winter,  morning  and 
evening;  only  Latin,  and  that  continual- 
ly. And  the  manner  of  teaching  was 
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usually  dull,  as  the  matter  of  it  was  mo- 
notonous. The  rector,  Dr.  James  Dun, 
was  a very  old  man,  approaching  ninety, 
but  his  duties  were  performed  by  a coad- 
jutor. There  was  no  effort  to  make  the 
work  interesting,  and  no  resource  for 
wakening  up  the  intellect  of  boys  who 
had  no  turn  for  languages  and  the  classics. 

Byron  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  work. 
His  name  never  appeared  in  the  prize  list. 
Usually,  in  a class  of  about  thirty,  his 
place  in  the  quarterly  lists  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  twenty.  The  highest  ever  re- 
corded was  fifth,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  to  the  present  writer  that  in 
that  list  the  name  immediately  above  his 
was  James  Blaikie.  To  boys  that  applied 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work,  the 
course  of  study  had  at  least  the  effect  of 
good  mental  discipline,  and  to  this  extent 
it  was  a useful  preparation  for  after-life. 
But  to  one  who  merely  endured  the  thing, 
it  must  have  been  alike  a weariness  of  the 
flesh  and  a dissipation  of  the  mind. 

The  school  hours  were  very  rigid,  and 
the  vacations  few  and  short.  Eight  to 
nine  o’clock  to  begin  with,  summer  and 
winter,  and  in  Aberdeen  dark  winter 
mornings  seemed  to  have  a bitterness  all 
their  own.  From  ten  to  twelve  and 
from  three  to  five  at  the  grammar-school; 
and  for  writing  there  was  another  school, 
from  twelve  to  one,  and  for  arithmetic 
from  one  to  two.  The  vacations  were  just 
three  weeks  at  midsummer,  a week  at 
Christmas,  and  an  occasional  day  or  two 
at  other  times.  On  Wednesdays  lessons 
ended  at  twelve,  and  on  Saturdays  at 
eleven. 

If  the  holidays  were  short,  they  were  all 
the  more  appreciated.  The  panting  and 
outstretching  of  soul  for  “ the  play  ” at 
midsummer  rose  to  an  enthusiasm  un- 
known for  anything  else.  Weeks  before, 
the  boys  would  assemble  in  the  class- 
rooms before  the  master  appeared,  and 
beat  time  on  the  desks  to  a rhyme  of  which 
they  never  tired: 

“Oh,  for  the  play,  boys!  Oh,  for  the  play! 

Oh,  for  the  bonnie,  bonnie, bonnie  summer’s  play!” 

The  last  week  there  was  a busy  collec- 
tion of  pence  for  “busking,”  or  decora- 
ting the  school,  and  on  the  evening  before 
the  vacation  was  given  out,  the  boys  sal- 
lied forth  in  a glorious  exuberance  of 
spirits,  making  in  groups  for  every  avail- 
able nursery,  garden,  wood,  or  villa  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  beg,  buy,  or  borrow  flow- 


ers and  branches  for  the  work  of  decoration. 
By  dint  of  early  rising,  the  decoration  was 
completed  by  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  for  once  in  the  year  the  dull  and  din- 
gy class-rooms  looked  like  lovers’  bowers. 
And  when  “ the  play”  was  given  out,  and 
the  school  dispersed,  the  yells  of  delight 
that  burst  from  every  throat  resounded 
through  all  the  neighboring  streets,  and 
in  fainter  echoes  reached  the  furthest  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Aberdeen  boys  had  a wonderful  knack 
of  turning  to  account  thfeir  Saturday  half- 
holidays, and  Byron  must  have  had  this 
faculty  well  developed.  In  summer  Satur- 
day afternoon  was  their  time  to  roam  over 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  enjoy  such 
adventures  as  they  might  be  fortunate 
enough  to  encounter.  No  doubt  the  sea 
was  Byron’s  frequent  resort.  From  Queen 
Street  he  had  little  more  than  to  cross  the 
links  to  stand  on  the  sea  shore,  or  watch 
from  the  Broad  Hill  the  German  Ocean, 
lashed,  as  it  often  was,  to  fury  by  a fierce 
northeaster.  With  a few  of  his  adventur- 
ous companions  he  might  hire  a boat  from 
the  “Futty”  (Footdee)  fishermen,  or  bor- 
row one  from  a friendly  skipper,  and  enjoy 
the  sport  which  he  says  he  relished  most, 
and  which  would  seem  to  have  been  his 
most  familiar  recreation. 

If  his  Saturday  ramble  took  a landward 
direction,  the  Brig  o’  Balgounie  was  but  a 
mile  or  two  off,  attractive  from  its  fine 
situation  in  the  Vale  of  Seton,  and  from 
the  weird  old  prediction  that  doomed  it  to 
fall  “ wi’  a wife's  ae  son  and  a mear's  ae 
foal” — a legend  that  made  him,  an  only 
son,  pause  (as  he  tells  us)  to  cross  it,  and 
yet  lean  over  it  with  childish  delight.  On 
the  way  to  Balgounie  he  would  pass  the 
two  most  famous  architectural  buildings 
of  Aberdeen — King's  College,  with  its  fine 
crown  surmounting  its  tower,  and  the  ven- 
erable cathedral  with  its  massive  twin 
spires.  But  no  mention  of  these  is  made 
in  his  poetry,  nor  did  architectural  objects 
ever  take  much  hold  on  his  imagination. 

It  was: 

“Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and 
clear  streams, 

The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgounie  Brig’s  dark  wall,” 

that  “roused  his  boy  feelings  and  inspired 
his  gentle  dreams.” 

When  his  mother  took  him  to  Ballater, 
after  his  attack  of  scarlet-fever,  a new 
world  of  beauty  seemed  to  open  to  him. 
The  valley  of  the  Dee  is  the  gem  of  Aber- 
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deenshire  scenery,  and  not  unworthy  to 
compare,  for  blue  hills  and  clear  streams, 
with  any  other  valley  in  the  Highlands. 
Its  sister,  Don,  plodding  through  haughs 
and  ploughed  fields,  is  like  heavy  prose; 
Dee  like  a poem,  lively,  bright,  and  spark- 
ling. 

“The  river  Dee  for  fish  and  tree; 

The  river  Don  for  horse  and  corn.” 

Ballater,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been 
the  sanitarium  of  Aberdeen.  Thither  for 
generations  have  trooped  the  burgesses 
with  their  wives  and  children,  or  perhaps 
the  wives  and  children  minus  the  burgess- 
es. But  it  was  not  the  romantic  scenery 
of  the  place  that  formed  its  attraction  to 
them,  nor  any  of  those  qualities  that  in 
our  day  have  made  Balmoral,  a few  miles 
above,  the  favorite  resort  of  royalty  and 
of  many  strangers  from  afar.  It  was  the 
supposed  virtue  of  the  wells  of  Pannanich 
— one  of  those  sulphur  springs  that,  being 
intensely  nauseous  to  the  taste,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  correspondingly  wholesome 
for  the  system  at  large  Evidently  By- 
ron, child  though  he  was,  saw  in  the 
Highland  panorama  something  more  to 
be  desired  than  sulphur.  We  quote  his 
own  words  at  a later  time:  “From  this 
period  I date  my  love  of  mountainous 
countries.  I can  never  forget  the  effect, 
a few  years  after  in  England,  of  the  only 
thing  I had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature, 
of  a mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  Af- 
ter I returned,  I used  to  watch  them  every 
afternoon  at  sunset  with  a sensation  which 
I cannot  describe.” 

And  in  his  poems: 

“He  who  first  met  the  Highland’s  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a kindred  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a friend’s  familiar  face, 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind’s  embrace. 
Long  have  I roam’d  through  lands  which  are  not 
mine, 

Adored  the  Alp,  and  loved  the  Apennine, 
Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 
Jove’s  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep: 

But  *twas  not  all  long  ages’  lore,  nor  all 
Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall; 
The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy, 

And  Loch-na-Gar  with  Ida  looked  o’er  Troy, 
Mix’d  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie’s  clear  fount.”1 

In  Hours  of  Idleness , Lachin-y-Gair,  or 
Loch-na-Gar,  is  the  subject  of  a whole 
piece : 

“Ah!  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wan- 
der’d ; 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid  ; 

1 “ The  Island,”  canto  ii. 


On  chieftains  long  perish’d  my  memory  ponder’d 
As  daily  I strode  through  the  pine-cover’d 
glade ; 

I sought  not  my  home  till  the  day’s  dying  glory 
Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar 
star ; 

For  fancy  was  cheer’d  by  traditional  glory 
Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch-na-Gar.” 

Ballater  was  the  favorite  holiday  resort, 
for  Byron  speaks  of  having  been  sever- 
al times  there;  but  vacation  visits  were 
paid  also  to  other  places.  Once  his  mo- 
ther took  him  to  visit  his  relations  in 
Banff.  There  was  something  now  to  com- 
pensate the  poor  lady  for  the  loss  of  her 
acres  and  bank  shares,  for  by  the  death  of 
a cousin  her  little  boy  had  become  heir- 
apparent  to  his  grand-uncle,  Baron  By- 
ron, of  Newstead  and  Rochdale.  One  can 
fancy  a lump  at  her  throat,  however,  and 
a strange  feeling  in  her  little  son,  as,  about 
midway  between  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  she 
passed  within  a mile  or  two  of  Gight,  and 
felt  herself  so  completely  severed  from 
her  early  home. 

At  Banff,  Byron  would  see  a new  phase 
of  the  ocean,  narrowed  into  the  Moray 
Frith,  with  far  better  views  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  than  Aberdeen  could  show.  Banff 
then  was  a very  different  place  from 
Banff  now — not  so  much  in  size,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  places  that  do  not  grow,  but  for 
society.  Duff  House,  that  towered  above 
the  little  town,  was  then  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  Fife  family  ; but  what 
was  most  characteristic  was  that  many  of 
the  county  gentry  had  houses  in  the  town, 
while  dowagers  and  maiden  ladies  of  coun- 
ty families  usually  made  it  their  place  of 
abode.  So  ga.y  was  it  that  it  was  some- 
times called  “Little  Paris”;  but  between 
“gentle  and  simple”  there  was  a kindly 
feeling;  each  knew  his  place,  it  was  said, 
and  kept  it.  There  was  no  little  warm- 
heartedness too,  if  wounded  vanity  or 
mortified  rivalry  did  not  prevail;  and 
doubtless  “Geordie”  would  receive  a 
warm  welcome  from  Lady  Gight  and  the 
whole  circle  of  his  cousinhood. 

Fetteresso,  the  house  of  his  godfather, 
Colonel  Duff,  was  another  holiday  resort. 

It  is  a fine  place  near  Stonehaven,  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  Aber- 
deen, and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
ottar  Castle,  which  stands  up  boldly  on  a 
rocky  plateau  overhanging  the  sea,  very 
famous  in  Scottish  story.  Byron  would 
enjoy  here  a fresh  aspect  of  the  sea.  The 
cliffs  up  and  down  the  coast  are  grand  and 
rugged,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  excited 
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ocean  dashing  against  them,  or  rushing 
in  fury  into  the  deep  coves  that  intersect 
the  crags,  is  one  which  neither  man  nor 
boy  can  readily  forget.  He  may  have 
thought  of  this  when  he  wrote, 

u Place  me  along  the  rocks  I love, 

Which  sound  to  the  ocean’s  wildest  roar; 

I ask  but  this,  again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  had  known  before.”  1 

We  return  to  Aberdeen.  Was  there 
anything  in  the  social  or  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  place  or  people  that 
might  have  helped  the  development  of 
so  remarkable  a literary  genius?  We 
should  have  said  that  to  a boy  of  ten  all 
places,  for  that  matter,  must  have  been 
alike  were  it  not  for  his  manifest  pre- 
cocity in  some  things.  Witness  his  em- 
phatic testimony  to  the  remarkable  effect 
of  his  Dee-side  visits  in  developing  his  love 
of  mountain  scenery.  One  thing  must  be 
said  for  Aberdeen:  that  for  a provincial 
town  it  has  always  had  a peculiar  respect 
for  literature.  Its  two  colleges — King's 
and  Marischal — were  regarded  by  its  peo- 
ple from  time  immemorial  with  no  lit- 
tle pride,  and  before  their  recent  union 
into  one  university  it  was  with  a sneak- 
ing satisfaction  that  its  citizens  recalled 
the  sarcasm,  “Aberdeen,  like  England, 
has  two  universities.”  In  Byron's  days 
the  literary  barometer  really  stood  high. 
There  was  a famous  literary  club,  of  which 
Professors  Beattie, Campbell,  Reid, Gerard, 
and  Gregory  were  or  had  been  members; 
and  there  were  literary  coteries  besides  in 
touch  with  the  literary  life  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize  that  not 
in  Aberdeen  only,  but  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  James  Beattie,  of  “The 
Minstrel,”  was  a literary  name  of  the  first 
rank.  Beattie  had  been  a master  of  the 
grammar-school  in  early  life;  in  1760  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Marischal  College,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  to  within  a few 
years  of  his  death,  in  1803.  Beattie’s  wife 
was  a daughter  of  Dr.  James  Dun,  who 
was  rector  of  the  grammar-school  in  By- 
ron's time.  The  poor  woman  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  derangement,  and  no  doubt 
the  stories  that  were  current  of  her 
“daft”  doings  would  give  the  boys  some 
amusement;  for  instance,  how  she  ar- 
ranged some  pieces  of  china  on  the  top  of 
the  parlor  door,  that  when  her  husband 
opened  it  they  might  fall  upon  his  head. 

1 Hours  of  Idleness. 


Queen  Street  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Marischal  College,  and  Beat- 
tie’s figure  must  have  been  familiar  to 
young  Byron. 

The  fame  of  Beattie  is  one  of  those 
things  that  wre  can  hardly  comprehend  at 
this  time  of  day — at  least  his  fame  as  a 
philosopher.  The  Essay  on  Truth , in 
reply  to  Hume,  was  praised  to  the  skies 
all  over  the  kingdom;  archbishops,  bish- 
ops, and  noblemen  of  all  ranks  laid  their 
thanks  at  his  feet,  and  the  unbounded 
compliments,  along  with  a pension  of 
£200  a year,  which  the  author  received 
from  George  III.,  were  but  the  echo  of 
the  universal  sentiment.  But  no  one  now 
disputes  that  in  intellectual  depth  and 
power  the  Essay  on  Truth  is  far  below 
the  level  of  Hume;  indeed,  it  is  wholly 
forgotten.  “The  Minstrel,” his  chief  poem, 
is  the  only  work  on  which  Beattie's  fame 
now  rests,  and  that  fame  has  not  been 
great  enough  to  obtain  a place  for  him 
among  Mr.  John  Morley’s  “English  Men 
of  Letters.”  But  in  his  own  day  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  When  he  went 
to  London  he  was  lionized  everywhere; 
the  King  honored  him  with  a long  inter- 
view; literary  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
high  rank  sought  the  honor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance; preferment  had  been  offered 
him  in  the  Church  of  England  if  he  would 
join  it;  Oxford  had  made  him  D.C.L. ; 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his  por- 
trait in  his  Oxford  gown.  On  his  death 
his  life  and  letters  were  published  by  Sir 
William  Forbes  in  three  octavo  volumes.1 

In  the  firmament  of  Aberdeen,  Beattie 
literally  blazed  as  a star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. He  must  have  been  a kind  of 
demi  god  in  young  Byron's  eyes,  and  he 
could  hardly  have  been  unacquainted  with 
“The  Minstrel.”  In  one  respect, certainly, 
that  poem  had  a great  influence  on  him. 
In  the  Introduction  to  “ Childe  Harold” 
he  vindicates  the  choice  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza  by  Beattie's  high  authority.  “The 
stanza  of  Spenser,”  he  says,  “according 
to  one  of  our  most  successful  poets,  ad- 
mits of  every  variety.  Dr.  Beattie  makes 
the  following  observation : ‘ Not  long  ago 
I began  a poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I propose  to  give  full 
scope  to  my  inclination,  to  be  either  droll 
or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  sentimental, 
tender  or  satirical,  as  the  humor  strikes 
me;  for,  if  I mistake  not,  the  measure 

1 See  this  work.  Also  Life  of  Beattie  in  “Al- 
dine  Poets,”  by  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
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which  I have  adopted  admits  equally  of 
these  kinds  of  composition.’  Strength- 
ened in  my  opinion  by  such  authority, 
and  by  the  example  of  some  in  the  high- 
est order  of  Italian  poets,  I shall  make  no 
apology  for  attempts  at  similar  variations 
in  the  following  composition  ; satisfied 
that  if  they  are  unsuccessful,  their  failure 
must  be  in  the  execution  rather  than  in 
the  design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
Ariosto,  Thomson,  and  Beattie.” 

There  was  a well-known  literary  coterie 
in  those  days  that  gathered  round  the 
shop  of  a prominent  jeweller  named  John 
Ewen,  of  which  Beattie  was  the  centre. 
Whoever  made  any  pretensions  to  liter- 
ary taste  hovered  about  this  establish- 
ment. Ewen  was  himself  a notable  writer, 
and  his  well-known  song  “The  Boatie 
Row6,”  which  was  printed  first  in  Aber- 
deen in  May,  1788,  retains  its  popularity 
to  this  day.  Ewen  was  the  “Jingling 
Geordie”  of  Aberdeen,  and  left  his  for- 
tune, after  the  example  of  George  Heriot, 
to  found  a hospital  in  Montrose,  his  na- 
tive town.1 

A literary  and  poetical  jeweller  was  no 
surprise  in  Aberdeen,  but  what  will  be 
said  of  a literary  and  poetical  tailor?  Such 
was  Alexander  Watson  (born  1744,  died 
1831),  who  rose  to  be  deacon  of  his  trade. 
His  chef-d'oeuvre  was  a Scotch  song,  very 
popular  in  its  day,  “The  Kail  Broose  o’ 
auld  Scotland.”  But  the  worthy  deacon 
appears  to  have  been  more  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  his  needle  than  of  his 
pen.  “It  is  a bit  of  a shame,”  he  said, 
“that  I was  not  noticed  in  Moore’s  Life 
of  Byron  among  the  acquaintances  of 
his  lordship's  childhood,  considering  that 
I made  his  lordship's  first  pair  o’  breeks.’” 

Byron  was  in  his  eleventh  year  when 
he  came  to  his  title,  and  made  the  naive 
confession  the  next  day  that  he  did  not 
feel  very  different  now  that  he  was  a 
lord.  It  is  interesting  to  ask  what  did 
he  carry  away  with  him  from  Aberdeen 
when  the  stage  coach  bore  him  and  his 
mother,  with  his  nurse,  May  Gray,  an 
excited  and  happy  trio,  over  the  Brig  o’ 
Dee,  on  their  way  to  a land  flowing  (as 
they  supposed)  with  milk  and  honey? 
Little  Latin  and  less  Greek  beyond  doubt, 
but  some  influences  and  memories  that 
had  a bearing,  and  that  might  have  had  a 
much  stronger  bearing  had  he  followed 
them,  on  his  future  life.  There  is  a well- 

1 See  The  Bards  of  Bonaccord. 

* Bard*  of  Bonaccord. 
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known  passage,  written  when  he  was  net- 
tled to  the  quick  by  the  unjust  critique  of 
his  early  poems  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, in  which  he  pours  contempt  and 
hatred  on  Scotland,  as  if  he  loathed  its 
very  name.  But  in  this  wild  burst  affec- 
tation and  pride  overbore  the  testimony 
both  of  his  head  and  his  heart.  His 
calmer  utterances  are  very  different. 

“ Ah,  splendor  has  raised  but  embittered  my  lot; 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy 
knew; 

Though  my  hopes  may  have  failed,  yet  they  are 
not  forgot; 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  liugers  with  you. 


“Adieu,  then,  ye  hills  where  my  childhood  was 
spent ; 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu ; 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  ray  head ; 
Ah,  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine  without 
you?”1 

Of  his  love  for  Scotland  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  though  he  never  saw  it  again, 
the  plan  of  a Highland  tour  in  college 
days  having  been  unfulfilled. 

44  And  though,  as  you  remember,  in  a fit 

Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 
I railed  at  Scots,  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  owned  was  sensitive  and  surly, 
Yet  *tia  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit, 

They  cannot  quench  young  feelings,  fresh  and 
early ; 

I scotched,  not  killed,  the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood.’* 

What  interests  one  most  in  Byron  as 
he  left  Scotland  is  his  freedom  at  once 
from  the  scepticism  and  from  the  vice 
that  were  developed  during  his  next  de- 
cennium.  Prominent  in  his  character 
was  his  great  affectionateness,  and  his 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  slightest  touch 
of  love.  Along  with  this  was  his  hot,  im- 
pulsive temper,  his  keen  sense  of  wrong, 
and  readiness  to  flare  up  at  injustice  to 
himself,  but  still  more  to  others.  Dr. 
Glennie,  of  Dulwich,  himself  a Scotch- 
man, bears  a most  favorable  testimony  to 
his  character  when  he  joined  his  school 
in  1799.  “I  found  him  enter  on  his  tasks,” 
says  the  doctor,  “with  alacrity  and  suc- 
cess. He  was  playful,  good-humored, 
and  beloved  by  his  companions.  His  read- 
ing in  history  and  poetry  was  far  beyond 
the  usual  standard  of  his  age,  and  in  my 
study  he  found  many  books  open  to  him, 
both  to  please  his  taste  and  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity; among  others,  a set  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Churchill,  which,  I am 
almost  tempted  to  say,  he  had  more  than 
1 Hours  of  Idleness . * Don  Juan. 
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once  perused  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
showed  at  this  age  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  upon  which  he  seemed  delight- 
ed to  converse  with  me,  especially  after 
our  religious  exercises  of  a Sunday  even- 
ing, when  he  would  reason  upon  the  facts 
contained  in  the  sacred  volume  with  ev- 
ery appearance  of  belief  in  the  divine 
truths  which  they  unfold.  That  the  im- 
pressions thus  imbibed  in  his  boyhood 
had  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  will  appear, 
I think,  to  every  impartial  reader  of  his 
works  in  general.”1 

Among  his  early  teachers,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  two  who  afterward  became 
ministers  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Byron 
1 Moore’s  Life, 


seems  to  have  esteemed  and  loved  them 
both.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Ross,  was  a man 
of  mature  years,  and  Byron  says:  “Under 
him  I made  astonishing  progress,  and  I 
recollect  to  this  day  his  mild  manners  and 
good-natured  painstaking.”  Of  his  other 
tutor,  afterward  Rev.  Dr.  Paterson,  Mon- 
trose, who  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-two, Byron  says:  “Afterward  I had  a 
very  serious,  saturnine,  but  kind  young 
man  named  Paterson  for  a tutor.  He 
was  the  son  of  my  shoemaker,  but  a good 
scholar,  as  is  common  with  the  Scotch. 
He  was  a rigid  Presbyterian  also.”  It  is 
pleasant  to  mark  the  kindly  way  in  which 
Byron  continued  to  speak  of  his  Presby- 
terian tutors,  and  the  favorable  impression 
which  they  left  on  his  mind. 


AN  IMPERATIVE  DUTY* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 
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IN  his  instantaneous  mental  processes, 
Olney  kept  his  attention  fixed  upon 
Mrs.  Meredith,  and  he  was  aware  of  her 
gasping  out. 

“ My  niece  is  of  negro  descent.” 

Olney  recoiled  from  the  words,  in  a 
turmoil  of  emotion  for  which  there  is  no 
term  but  disgust.  His  disgust  was  pro- 
found and  pervasive,  and  it  did  not  fail, 
first  of  all,  to  involve  the  poor  child  her- 
self. He  found  himself  personally  dis- 
liking the  notion  of  her  having  negro 
blood  in  her  veins;  before  he  felt  pity  he 
felt  repulsion;  his  own  race  instinct  ex 
pressed  itself  in  a merciless  rejection  of 
her  beauty,  her  innocence,  her  helpless- 
ness because  of  her  race.  The  impulse 
had  to  have  its  course;  and  then  he  mas- 
tered it,  with  an  abiding  compassion,  and 
a sort  of  tender  indignation.  He  felt  that 
it  was  atrocious  for  this  old  woman  to 
have  allowed  her  hypochondriacal  anx- 
ieties to  dabble  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
young  girl’s  future  in  that  way,  arid  be 
resented  having  been  trapped  into  consid- 
ering her  detestable  question.  His  feel- 
ing was  unscientific;  but  he  could  not  at 
once  detach  himself  frojn  the  purely  so 
cial  relation  winch  he  had  hitherto  held 
toward  Miss  Aldgate.  The  professional 
view  winch  he  was  invited  to  take  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  dignity,  to  be  impertinent, 
cruel,  squalid,  and  to  involve  the  abdica- 
tion of  certain  sentiments,  conventions, 


which  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with,  at 
least  in  her  case.  Sensibilities  which 
ought  not  to  have  survived  liis  scientific 
training  and  ambition  were  wounded  to 
rebellion  in  him;  he  perceived  as  never 
before  that  there  was  inherent  outrage  in 
the  submission  of  such  questions  to  one  of 
the  opposite  sex;  there  should  be  women 
to  deal  with  them. 

“How— negro  descent?”  he  asked,  stu- 
pidly, from  the  whirl  of  these  thoughts. 

“I  will  try  to  tell  you,”  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
edith. “And  some  things  you  said  about 
that  — race  — those  wretched  beings,  last 
night — You  were  sincere  in  what  you 
said?”  she  demanded  of  the  kind  of  change 
that  came  into  his  face. 

“Sincere?  Yes,”  said  Olney,  thinking 
how  far  from  any  concrete  significance  he 
had  supposed  his  words  to  have  for  his 
listeners  when  he  spoke  them.  He  added, 
“Ido  abhor  the  cruel  stupidity  that  makes 
any  race  treat  another  as  outcast.  But  I 
never  dreamed—” 

Mrs.  Meredith  broke  in  upon  him,  say- 
ing: 

“It  is  almost  the  only  consolation  I 
have  in  thinking  she  is  rightfully  and 
lawfully  my  niece,  to  know  that  in  the 
course  I must  take  now,  I shall  not  be 
seeming  to  make  her  an  outcast.  I hon- 
ored my  brother  for  honoring  her  mother, 
and  giving  her  his  name  when  there  was 
no  need  of  his  doing  it.  He  did  not  con- 
sult me,  and  I did  not  know  it  till  after- 
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ward  ; but  I should  have  been  the  first 
to  urge  it,  when  it  came  to  a question  of 
marriage  or — anything  else.  For  one  of 
our  family  there  could  be  no  such  ques- 
tion ; there  was  none  for  him. 

44  He  went  South  shortly  after  the  war, 
as  so  many  Northern  men  did,  intending 
to  make  his  home  there ; his  health  was 
delicate,  and  his  only  hope  of  strength 
and  usefulness,  if  not  of  life,  was  in  a 
milder  climate.  He  outlived  the  distrust 
that  the  Southerners  had  for  all  Northern 
men  in  those  days,  and  was  establishing 
himself  in  a very  good  practice  at  New 
Orleans — I forgot  to  say  he  was  a phy- 
sician— when  he  met  Rhoda’s  mother.  I 
needn’t  go  over  the  details:  she  was 
an  octoroon,  the  daughter  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  women  who  had  never  hoped 
for  marriage  with  the  white  men  who  fell 
in  love  with  them;  but  she  had  been  edu- 
cated by  her  father — he  was  a Creole,  and 
she  was  educated  in  a Northern  convent 
—and  I have  no  doubt  she  was  an  accom- 
plished and  beautiful  girl.  I never  saw 
her.  My  brother  met  her  in  her  father’s 
house,  almost  beside  her  father’s  death- 
bed; but  even  if  he  had  met  her  in  her 
mother’s  house,  on  her  mother’s  level,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  him  to 
do  otherwise  than  as  he  did.  He  thought 
at  first  of  keeping  the  marriage  secret, 
and  of  going  on  as  before,  until  he  could 
afford  to  own  it  and  take  all  the  conse- 
quences; but  he  decided  against  this,  and 
I was  always  glad  that  he  did.  They 
were  married,  after  her  father’s  death; 
and  then  my  brother’s  ruin  began.  He 
lost  his  practice  in  the  families  where  he 
had  got  a footing,  among  the  well-to  do 
and  respectable  people  whom  he  had  made 
his  friends;  and  though  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  go  on  among  a poorer 
class  who  could  pay  less,  it  was  useless. 
He  had  to  go  away;  and  for  five  or  six 
years  be  drifted  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  trying  to  gain  a hold  here  and 
there,  and  failing  everywhere.  Sooner 
or  later  his  story  followed  him. 

4iI  don’t  blame  the  Southern  people; 
I’m  not  sure  it  would  have  been  better 
in  the  North.  If  it  had  been  known  who 
his  wife  was,  she  would  not  have  been 
received  socially  here  any  more  than  she 
was  there;  and  I doubt  if  it  would  not 
have  affected  my  brother’s  professional 
standing  in  much  the  same  way.  People 
don’t  like  to  think  there  is  anything 
strange  about  their  doctor  ; they  must 


make  a confidant,  they  must  make  a fa- 
miliar of  him;  and  if  there  is  anything 
peculiar,  unusual — My  husband  was  a 
very  good  man,  one  of  the  best  men  who 
ever  lived,  and  he  approved  of  my  bro- 
ther’s marriage  in  the  abstract  as  much  as 
I did;  but  even  he  never  liked  to  think 
whom  he  had  married.  He  was  always 
afraid  it  would  come  out  among  our 
friends,  somehow,  and  it  would  be  known 
that  his  sister-in-law  was — 

4 4 At  last  the  poor  young  creature  died, 
and  my  brother  came  North  with  his  little 
girl.  We  hoped  that  then  he  might  be- 
gin again,  and  make  a new  start  in  life. 
But  it  was  too  late.  He  was  a mere  wreck 
physically,  and  he  died  too  within  the 
year.  Then  it  became  a question  what 
we  should  do  with  the  child.  As  long 
as  she  was  so  merely  a child  it  was 
comparatively  simple.  We  had  no  chil- 
dren of  our  own,  and  when  my  brother 
died  in  another  part  of  the  State — we  were 
living  in  New  York  then,  and  he  had 
gone  up  into  the  Adirondack  region  in 
the  hope  of  getting  better — it  was  natural 
that  we  should  take  the  little  one  home. 
In  a place  like  New  York,  nothing  is 
known  unless  you  make  it  known,  and 
Rhoda  was  brought  up  in  our  house,  with- 
out any  conjecture  or  curiosity  from  peo- 
ple outside ; she  was  my  brother's  orphan, 
and  nobody  knew  or  cared  who  my  bro- 
ther was;  she  had  teachers  and  she  had 
schools  like  any  other  child,  and  she  had 
the  companionships  and  social  advan- 
tages which  our  own  station  and  money 
could  command. 

44  At  first  my  husband  and  I thought  of 
letting  her  think  herself  our  child;  but 
that  would  have  involved  a deceit  which 
we  were  unwilling  to  practise;  besides,  it 
was  not  necessary,  and  it  would  have  been 
great  pain  for  her  afterward.  We  decided 
to  tell  her  the  truth  when  the  time  came, 
and  never  anything  but  the  truth,  at  any 
time.  We  never  deceived  her,  but  we  let 
her  deceive  herself.  When  she  came  to 
the  age  when  children  begin  to  ask  about 
themselves,  we  told  her  that  her  father  had 
married  in  the  South,  and  that  her  mo- 
ther, whom  she  did  not  remember,  was  of 
French  descent;  but  we  did  not  know  of 
her  family.  This  was  all  true;  but  still 
it  was  not  the  truth;  we  knew  that  well 
enough,  but  we  promised  ourselves  that 
when  the  time  came  we  would  tell  her 
the  truth. 

“She  made  up  little  romances  about 
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her  mother,  which  she  came  to  believe  in 
as  facts,  with  our  sutferance.  I should 
now  call  it  our  connivance.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  appealed  to  Olney  with 
a glance,  and  he  said,  in  the  first  sym- 
pathy he  had  felt  for  her,  “ It  was  a diffi- 
cult position.” 

“ She  easily  satisfied  herself — it’s  aston- 
ishing how  little  curiosity  children  have 
about  all  the  mystery  of  their  coming 
here — and  as  she  had  instinctively  in- 
ferred something  strange  or  unusual 
about  her  mother’s  family,  she  decided 
that  she  had  married  against  her  grand- 
father’s wishes.  We  left  her  that  illu- 
sion too : it  seemed  so  easy  to  leave 
things  then ! It  was  when  she  ceased  to 
be  a child,  and  we  realized  more  and  more 
how  her  life  might  any  time  involve  some 
other  life,  that  the  question  became  a con- 
stant pressure  upon  us.  Neither  my  hus- 
band nor  myself  ever  justified  the  con- 
cealment we  lived  in  concerning  her. 
We  often  talked  of  it,  and  how  it  must 
come  to  an  end.  But  we  were  very  much 
attached  to  her,  and  we  put  off  thinking 
definitely  about  the  duty  before  us  as  long 
as  we  could.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  us 
that  we  ought  to  tell  the  child  just  who 
and  what  she  was,  but  we  never  had  the 
courage;  she  does  not  know  to  this  day. 
What  do  you  think  our  duty  to  her  real- 
ly was?” 

“Your  duty?”  Olney  echoed,  vaguely. 
A little  while  ago  he  would  have  answer- 
ed instantly  that  they  had  no  duty  but 
to  keep  her  in  ignorance  as  long  as  she 
lived;  but  now  he  could  not  honestly  do 
this.  The  only  thing  that  he  could  hon- 
estly do  was  to  say,  “ I don’t  know,”  and 
this  was  what  he  said. 

Mrs.  Meredith  resumed:  “My  husband 
had  gone  out  of  business,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  keep  us  at  home.  But  we  had 
nothing  definitely  in  view  when  we  went 
abroad,  or  at  least  nothing  explicitly  in 
view.  We  said  that  we  were  going  abroad 
for  Rhoda’s  education;  but  I think  that 
in  my  husband’s  heart,  as  well  as  in  mine, 
there  was  the  hope  that  something  might 
happen  to  solve  the  difficulty;  we  had  no 
plan  for  solving  it.  I thought,  at  any 
rate,  if  he  did  not,  that  in  Europe  there 
would  be  less  unhappiness  in  store  for 
her  than  here.  I knew  that  in  Europe, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  there  was  lit- 
tle or  none  of  that  race  prejudice  which 
we  have,  and  I thought — I imagined — I 
should  find  it  easier  to  tell  Rhoda  the 


truth  if  I could  tell  her  at  the  same  time 
that  it  made  no  difference  to  the  man  she 
was  to  marry.” 

Olney  understood;  and  he  was  rather 
restive  under  Mrs.  Meredith’s  apparent 
helplessness  to  leave  anything  to  bis  im- 
agination. 

“I  hoped  it  might  be  some  Italian— 
from  the  first  I liked  the  Italians  the  best. 
We  lived  a great  deal  in  Italy,  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  at  Florence,  at  Venice,  even 
at  Milan;  and  everywhere  we  tried  to 
avoid  Americans.  We  went  into  Italian 
society  almost  entirely. 

“ But  it  seemed  a perfect  fatality.  Rho- 
da was  always  homesick  for  America,  and 
always  eager  to  meet  Americans.  She 
refused  all  the  offers  that  were  made  for 
her— and  they  began  to  come,  even  before 
she  was  fairly  in  society  — and  declared 
that  she  would  never  marry  any  one  but 
an  American.  She  was  always  proclaim- 
ing her  patriotism,  and  asserting  the  su- 
periority of  America  over  every  other 
country  in  a way  that  would  have  made 
anybody  but  a very  pretty  girl  offensive. 
The  perplexities  simply  grew  upon  us, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  my  husband 
died,  and  then  I had  no  one  to  advise  with 
or  confide  in.  When  his  affairs  were 
settled  up,  it  turned  out  that  we  were 
much  poorer  than  we  had  believed.  For 
a while  I thought  that  I should  return 
home,  and  Rhoda  was  always  eager  to 
come  back,  but  we  staid  on  at  Florence, 
living  very  quietly,  and  we  had  scarcely 
been  out  at  all  for  a year  when  you  first 
met  us  at  Professor  Garofalo’s.  It  was 
there  that  she  met  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  and 
he  was  so  attentive  to  her.  I could  see  at 
once  that  he  was  greatly  taken  with  her, 
and  he  followed  up  the  acquaintance  iu  a 
way  that  could  not  leave  me  any  doubt. 

It  was  certainly  not  her  money  that  at- 
tracted him. 

“I  liked  him  from  the  beginning;  and 
his  being  a minister  gave  me  a kind  of 
hope,  I can  hardly  tell  why.  But  I thought 
that  if  it  ever  came  to  my  having  to  tell 
him  about  Rhoda,  he  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable. He  was  so  very  amiable,  very 
gentle,  very  kind.  Did  you  ever  meet 
him  afterward,  anywhere?” 

*'No,”  said  Olney,  briefly. 

“I  am  sorry;  I hoped  you  had;  I 
thought  you  might  have  come  to  knowT 
him  well  enough  to  suggest — I don’t 
like  his  family,  what  I’ve  seen  of  them,  so 
well.  If  they  know  at  all  what  is  pend- 
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in g between  him  and  Rhoda,  it  doesn’t 
seem  very  nice  of  them  to  be  pursuing 
her  so.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  sat  so  dreary  in  her  si- 
lence that  Olney  pitied  her,  and  found  a 
husky  voice  to  say,  “Perhaps  they  don’t 
know.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  she  assented,  sadly. 
“But  my  only  hope  now  is  in  his  being 
able  to  take  it,  when  I tell  him,  as  I have 
hardly  the  hope  that  any  other  American 
would.  I must  tell  him,  if  she  accepts 
him,  or  decides  to  accept  him,  and  the 
question  is  whether  I shall  tell  him  be- 
fore I tell  her.  If  I tell  him  first,  fully 
and  frankly,  perhaps — perhaps — he  may 
choose  to  keep  it  from  her  and  she  need 
never  know.  What— what  do  you  think!” 
she  entreated. 

“ Really,”  said  Olney,  “ that’s  a matter 
I have  no  sort  of  opinion  about.  I’m  very 
sorry,  but  you  must  excuse  me.” 

“But  you  feel  that  I must  tell  him?” 

“That's  another  question  for  you,  Mrs. 
Meredith.  I can't  answer  it.” 

She  threw  herself  back  on  the  sofa. 
“ I wish  I were  dead!  I see  no  way  out 
of  it,  and  whatever  happens,  it  will  kill 
the  child.” 

Olney  sat  silent  for  some  time  in  a muse 
almost  as  dreary  as  her  own.  After  hav- 
ing despised  her  as  a morbid  sentimental- 
ist with  a hypochondriacal  conscience,  he 
had  come  to  respect  her,  as  we  respect 
any  fellow  - creature  on  whom  a heavy 
duty  is  laid,  and  who  is  struggling  faith- 
fully to  stand  up  under  the  burden.  He 
said  suddenly,  “You  mustn’t  tell  him 
first,  Mrs.  Meredith !” 

“ Why?" 

“Because — because — the  secret  is  hers , 
to  keep  it  or  to  tell  it.  No  one  else  has 
the  right  to  know  it  without  her  leave.” 

“And  if — if  6he  should  choose  to  keep 
it  from  him — not  tell  him  at  all?” 

“ I couldn’t  blame  her.  It  is  no  fault, 
no  wrong  of  hers.  And  who  is  to  be 
harmed  by  its  concealment?” 

“But  the  chances — the  future— the — 
the—” 

Olney  could  not  bear  the  recurrence  to 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  He  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

Mrs.  Meredith  added,  with  hysterical 
haste:  “It  might  come  out  in  a hundred 
ways.  I can  hear  it  in  her  voice  at  times 
— it’s  a black  voice!  I can  see  it  in  her 
looks!  I can  feel  it  in  her  character — so 
easy,  so  irresponsible,  so  fond  of  what  is 


soft  and  pleasant!  She  could  not  deny 
herself  the  amusement  of  going  with  those 
people  to-day,  though  I said  all  I could 
against  it.  She  cannot  forecast  conse- 
quences, she’s  a creature  of  the  present 
hour;  she’s  like  them  all!  I think  that 
iu  some  occult,  dreadful  way  she  feels 
her  affinity  with  them,  and  that’s  the  rea- 
son why  she’s  so  attracted  by  them,  so 
fond  of  them.  It's  her  race  calling  her! 
I don't  believe  she  would  ever  tell  him!” 

“I  think  you  ought  to  leave  it  to  her,” 
said  Olney. 

“And  let  her  live  a lie!  Oh,  I know 
too  well  what  that  is!” 

“It’s  bad.  But  there  may  be  worse 
things.  It  seems  as  if  there  might  be 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  one's  right 
to  live  a lie,  as  you  say;  for  the  sake — ” 

“ Never  1”  said  Mrs.  Meredith  vehement- 
ly. “ It  is  better  to  die — to  kill— than  to 
lie.  I know  how  people  say  such  things 
and  act  them,  till  life  is  all  one  web  of 
falsehood,  from  the  rising  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.  But  I will  never  con- 
sent to  be  a party  to  any  such  deceit.  I 
will  tell  Rhoda,  and  then  she  shall  tell 
me  what  she  is  going  to  do,  and  if  she  is 
not  going  to  tell  him,  I will  do  it.  Yes! 
I will  not  be  responsible  for  the  future, 
and  I should  be  responsible  if  he  did 
not  know  In  such  a case  I could  not 
spare  her.  She  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
she  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  child  could 
be,  but  if  she  were  my  own  child  it  would 
be  all  the  same.  I would  rather  see  her 
perish  before  my  eyes  than  married  to 
any  man  who  did  not  know  the  secret  of 
her—  O-o-o-o-o !”  Mrs.  Meredith  gave 
a loud,  shuddering  cry,  as  the  door  was 
flung  suddenly  open,  and  Miss  Aldgate 
flashed  radiantly  into  the  room. 

She  kept  the  door-knob  in  her  hand, 
while  she  demanded,  half  frightened,  half 
amused,  “What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter? Did  I startle  you?  Of  course!  But 
I just  ran  in  a moment  as  we  were  driv- 
ing by— we're  going  over  to  do  our  duty 
by  Bunker  Hill  Monument — to  see  how 
you  were  getting  on.  I'm  so  glad  you 
are  here,  Dr.  Olney.”  She  released  the 
door-knob, and  gave  him  her  hand.  “Now 
I can  leave  Aunt  Caroline  without  a 
qualm  of  conscience  till  after  lunch;  and 
I did  have  a qualm  or  two,  poor  aunty !” 

She  stooped  on  one  knee  beside  the 
sofa,  and  kissed  her  aunt,  who  seemed  to 
Olney  no  better  than  a murderess  in  the 
embrace  of  her  intended  victim.  In  this 
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light  and  joyous  presence,  all  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  girl's  anomalous  origin  be- 
came not  only  incredible,  but  atrocious. 
She  was  purely  and  merely  a young  lady, 
like  any  other;  and  he  felt  himself  get- 
ting red  with  shame  for  having  heard 
what  he  had  been  told  against  his  will. 

He  could  not  speak,  and  he  marvelled 
that  Mrs.  Meredith  could  command  the 
words  to  say,  in  quite  an  every-day  voice: 
“You  silly  child  1 You  needn’t  have 
stopped.  I was  getting  on  perfectly  well.” 

“Of  course  you  were!  And  I suppose 
I’ve  interrupted  you  in  the  full  flow  of 
symptoms!  I can  imagine  what  a per- 
fectly delightful  time  you  were  having 
with  Dr.Olney  ! I think  I’ll  change  these 
gloves.”  She  ran  into  the  room  that  open- 
ed f rom  Mrs.  Mered  i th ’s  pari  or,  and  le  f t h i m 
unable  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  floor  in  her 
brief  absence.  She  came  back  pulling  on 
one  long  mousquetaire  glove,  while  the 
other  dangled  from  her  fingers,  and  be- 
gan to  laugh.  “There’s  one  of  those  col- 
ored waiters  down  there  that  even  you 
couldn't  have  anything  to  say  against  my 
falling  in  love  with,  Aunt  Caroline.  He's 
about  four  feet  high, and  his  feet  are  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  so  that  he  looks  just 
like  a capital  L.  He  doesn't  lift  them, 
when  he  walks,  but  he  slips  along  on  them 
over  the  floor  like  a funny  little  mouse; 
I’ve  decided  to  call  him  Creepy-Mousey: 
it  just  exactly  describes  him,  he's  so  small 
and  cunning.  And  he’s  so  sweet!  I 
should  like  to  own  him,  and  keep  him  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Isn’t  it  a shame  that 
we  can't  buy  them,  Dr.  Olney,  as  we  used 
to  do?  There!  I'll  put  on  the  other  one 
in  the  carriage.” 

She  swooped  upon  her  aunt  for  another 
kiss,  and  then  flashed  out  of  the  room  as 
she  had  flashed  into  it,  and  left  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  Olney  staring  at  each  other. 

“Well!”  she  said.  “You  see!  It  is 
the  race  instinct!  It  must  assert  itself 
sooner  or  later.” 

Olney  became  suddenly  sardonic  in  the 
sort  of  desperation  he  fell  into.  “I  should 
say  it  was  the  other-race  instinct  that  was 
asserting  itself  sooner,”  and  when  he  had 
said  this  he  felt  somehow  a hope,  which 
he  tried  to  impart  to  Mrs.  Meredith. 

At  the  end  of  all  their  talk  she  said: 
“ But  that  doesn't  relieve  me  of  the  duty 
I owe  to  her  and  to  him.  I must  tell  her, 
at  least,  cost  what  it  may.  J cannot  live 
this  lie  any  longer.  If  she  chooses  to  do 
so,  perhaps — ” 


VII. 

Miss  Aldgate  came  in  late  in  the  after- 
noon. She  came  in  softly,  and  then,  find- 
ing her  aunt  awake,  she  let  herself  fall 
into  an  easy-chair  with  the  air  of  utter 
exhaustion  that  girls  like  to  put  on,  after 
getting  home  from  asocial  pleasure,  and 
sighed  out  a long  “ O-o-o-h,  dear!” 

Her  aunt  let  her  sit  silent,  and  stare 
awhile  at  the  carpet  just  beyond  the  toe  of 
her  pretty  boot  before  she  suggested, 
“Well?” 

“Oh,  nothing!  Only  it  got  to  be  rather 
tiresome,  toward  the  last.” 

“ Why  did  you  stay  so  long?” 

“I  couldn’t  get  away;  they  wouldn’t 
let  me  go.  They  kept  proposing  this  and 
that,  and  then  they  wanted  to  arrange 
somethi  n g for  to  morrow.  But  I wouldn’t.  ” 

“They  are  rather  persistent,”  said  Mrs. 
Meredith. 

“Yes,  they  are  persistent.  But  they 
are  very  kind — they  are  very  good-na- 
tured. I wish — I wish  I liked  them  bet- 
ter !” 

“Don’t  you  like  them?” 

“ Oh,  I like  them,  yes,  in  a kind  of  way. 
They're  a very  family  ish  sort  of  a family; 
they’re  so  much  bound  up  in  one  another. 
Of  course  they  can  do  a great  many  nice 
things:  Miss  Bloomingdale  is  really  won- 
derful with  her  music;  and  Josie  sketch- 
es very  nicely,  and  Roberta  sings  beau- 
tifully; there’s  no  denying  it;  but  they 
don't  talk  very  much,  and  they’re  all  so 
tall  and  handsome  and  blond;  and  they 
sit  round  with  their  hands  arranged  in 
their  laps,  and  keep  waiting  for  me  to  say 
things , and  then  their  mother  starts  them 
up  and  makes  them  do  something.  The 
worst  is  that  she  keeps  dragging  in  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  all  the  time.  There  isn't 
anything  that  doesn't  suggest  him — what 
he  thinks,  what  he  says,  where  lie's  been 
and  what  he  did  there;  just  how  far  lie's 
got  on  his  way  home  by  this  time;  how 
he's  never  seasick,  but  he  doesn't  like 
rough  weather.  I began  to  dread  the  in- 
troduction of  a new  subject:  it  was  so 
sure  to  bring  round  to  him.  Don't  you 
think  they're  of  rather  an  old-fashioned 
taste?” 

“ I never  liked  his  family  very  much,” 
said  Mrs.  Meredith.  “They  seemed  very 
estimable  people,  hut  not — ” 

“Our  kind?  No,  decidedly.  Did  Dr. 
Olney  stay  long?” 

“No.  Why  do  you  ask?”  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith returned,  with  a startled  look. 
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“ Oh,  nothing.  You  seemed  to  be  quite 
chummy  with  him,  and  not  to.  want  me 
round  a great  deal  when  I came  in.”  Miss 
Aldgate  had  discovered  the  toe  of  her 
boot  just  beyond  her  skirt, apparently  with 
some  surprise,  and  she  leaned  forward  to 
touch  it  with  the  point  of  her  parasol,  as 
if  to  make  sure  of  it.  “Is  he  coming 
again  this  evening?”  she  asked,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair,  and  twisting  her  para- 
sol by  its  handle. 

“Not  unless  I send  for  him.  I have 
his  sleeping  medicine.” 

“ Yes.  And  I know  how  to  drop  it 
Did  he  think  it  strange  my  being  away 
from  you  so  much  when  you  needed  a 
doctor?” 

“He  knew  I didn't  need  any  doctor. 
Why  do  you  ask  such  a question  as 
that?” 

“I  don't  know.  I thought  it  might 
have  struck  him.  But  I thought  I had 
better  try  and  see  if  I could  get  used  to 
them  or  not.  They’re  pretty  formal  peo- 
ple— conventional.  I mean  in  the  way 
of  dress  and  that  kind  of  thing.  They’re 
formal  in  their  ideals,  don’t  you  know. 
They  would  want  to  do  just  what  they 
thought  other  people  were  doing;  they 
would  be  dreadfully  troubled  if  there  was 
anything  about  them  that  was  not  just 
like  everybody  else.  Do  you  think  Mr. 
Bloom ingdale  would  be  so?” 

“ I never  liked  his  family  very  much,” 
Mrs.  Meredith  repeated.  “ What  little  I 
saw  of  them,”  she  added,  as  if  conscien- 
tiously. 

“Oh,  that  doesn’t  count,  Aunt  Caro- 
line!” said  the  girl,  with  a laugh.  “ You 
never  liked  the  families  of  any  of  the  Amer- 
icans that  you  thought  fancied  me.  But 
the  question  is  not  whether  we  like  his 
family,  but  whether  he’s  like  them.” 

“You  can’t  separate  him  from  his 
family,  Rhoda.  You  must  remember 
that.  Each  of  us  is  bound  by  a thou- 
sand mysterious  ties  to  our  kindred, 
our  ancestors;  we  can’t  get  away  from 
them—” 

“ Oh,  what  stuff,  aunty !”  Miss  Aldgate 
was  still  greatly  amused.  “I  should  like 
to  know  how  I’m  bound  to  my  mother’s 
family,  that  I never  saw  one  of;  or  to  her 
father  or  grandfather?” 

“How?”  Mrs.  Meredith  gasped. 

“ Yes.  Or  how  much  they  were  bound 
to  me,  if  they  never  tried  to  find  me  out 
or  make  themselves  known  by  any  sort 
of  sign  ? I’m  bound  to  you  because  we’ve 


always  been  together,  and  I was  bound  to 
Uncle  Meredith  because  he  was  good  to 
me.  But  there  isn’t  anything  mysteri- 
ous about  it.  And  Mr.  Bloomingdale  is 
bound  to  his  family  in  the  same  way. 
He’s  fond  of  them  because  he’s  been  nice 
to  them  and  they’ve  been  nice  to  him.  I 
wonder,”  she  mused,  while  Mrs.  Meredith 
felt  herself  slowly  recoil  from  the  point 
which  she  had  been  suddenly  caught  up 
to,  “ whether  I really  care  for  him  or  not  ? 
There  were  very  nice  things  about  him; 
and  no,  he  wasn’t  tiresome  and  formal- 
minded  like  them.  I wish  I had  been  a 
little  in  love  with  some  one,  and  then  I 
could  tell.  But  I’ve  never  had  anything 
but  decided  dislikings,  though  I didn’t 
dislike  him  decidedly.  No,  I rather  liked 
him.  That  is,  I thought  he  was  good . 
Yes,  I respected  his  goodness.  It’s  about 
the  only  thing  in  this  world  you  can 
respect.  But  now,  I remember,  he  seemed 
very  young,  and  all  the  younger  because 
he  thought  it  was  his  duty  as  a minister 
to  seem  old.  Did  you  care  very  much 
for  his  sermon  ?” 

Rhoda  came  to  the  end  of  her  thinkiug 
aloud  with  a question  that  she  had  to  re- 
peat before  her  aunt  asked  drearily  in  an- 
swer, “ What  sermon  ?” 

“Why,  we  only  heard  him  oncel  The 
one  he  preached  in  Florence.  I didn’t 
have  a full  sense  of  his  youth  till  I heard 
that.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  there  are  ever 
young  ministers  ? I suppose  people  think 
they  can  make  up  in  inspiration  what 
they  lack  in  experience.  But  that  day 
when  I looked  round  at  those  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  gray-haired,  and 
most  of  them  middle-aged,  and  all  of 
them  knowing  so  much  more  about  life, 
and  its  trials  and  temptations,  and  trou- 
bles and  sorrows,  than  poor  Mr.  Bloom- 
ingdale— I oughtn’t  to  call  him  pool — 
and  heard  him  going  on  about  the  birds 
and  the  flowers,  I wondered  how  they 
could  bear  it.  Of  course  it  was  all  right;  I 
know  that.  But  if  the  preacher  shouldn't 
happen  to  be  inspired,  wouldn’t  it  be  aw- 
ful ? How  old  do  you  suppose  Dr.  Olney 
is?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“ He  seems  rather  bald.  Do  you  think 
he  is  forty?” 

“Dear  me,  no,  child!  He  isn’t  thirty 
yet,  I dare  say.  Some  men  are  bald 
much  earlier  than  others.  It’s  a matter 
of — heredity.” 

“Heredity  1 Everything’s  heredity  with 
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you,  Aunt  Caroline!”  the  girl  laughed. 

• “I'll  bet  he’s  worn  it  off  by  thinking 

I too  much  in  one  particular  spot.  You 
know  that  they  say  now  they  can  tell 
just  what  place  in  the  brain  a person 
thinks  this  or  that;  and  just  where  the 
will  power  comes  from  when  you  wink 
your  eye,  or  wiggle  your  little  linger.  I 
wonder  if  Dr.  Olney  knows  all  those 
things?  Have  you  tried  him  on  your  fa- 
vorite heredity  yet  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Rhoda  ?” 

“I  know  you  have!”  the  girl  exulted. 
“Well,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  I should 
always  want  to  have  for  my  doctor  if  I 
had  to  have  one ; though  I don’t  think  lie’s 
done  you  a great  deal  of  good  yet,  Aunt 
Caroline:  you  look  wretched,  and  I shall 
feel  like  scolding  Dr.  Olney  when  he  comes 
again.  But  what  I mean  is,  he  has  such 
noble  ideas:  don’t  you  think  he  lias  ?” 

“ Yes — yes.  About  what  ?” 

“ Why,  about  the  negroes,  you  know.” 
Mrs.  Meredith  winced  at  the  word.  “I 
never  happened  to  see  it  in  that  light  be- 
fore. I thought  when  we  had  set  them 
free,  we  had  done  everything.  But  I can 
see  now  we  haven’t.  We  do  perfectly 
banish  them,  as  far  as  we  can ; and  we 
don’t  associate  with  them  half  as  much  as 
we  do  with  the  animals.  I got  to  talking 
with  the  Bloomingdales  this  afternoon, 
and  I had  to  take  the  negroes’  part.  Don’t 
you  think  that  was  funny  for  a Southern 
girl  ?”  Mrs.  Meredith  looked  at  her  with 
a ghastly  face,  and  moved  her  lips  in  an- 
swer, without  making  any  sound.  “ They 
said  that  the  negroes  were  an  inferior 
race,  and  they  never  could  associate  with 
the  whites  because  they  never  could  be 
intellectually  equal  with  them.  I told 
them  about  that  black  English  lawyer 
from  Sierra  Leone  that  talked  so  well  at 
the  table  d'hdte  in  Venice — better  than 
anybody  else  — but  they  wouldn’t  give 
way.  They  were  very  narrow-minded; 
or  the  mother  was;  the  rest  didn’t  say 
anything;  only  made  exclamations.  Mrs. 
Bloomingdale  said  Dr.  Olney  must  be  a 
very  strange  physician,  to  have  those 
ideas.  I hope  Mr.  Bloomingdale  isn’t 
like  her.  You  would  say  he  was  a good 
deal  younger  than  Dr.  Olney,  wouldn’t 
you  ?” 

“ Yes — not  so  very.  But  why — ” 

Rhoda  broke  out  into  a laugh  of  hu- 
morous perplexity.  “Why,  if  he  were 
only  a little  older,  or  a good  deal  older, 
he  could  advise  me  whether  to  marry  him 


or  not!”  The  laughter  faded  suddenly 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  fell  back  deject- 
edly against  her  chair,  and  remained  look- 
ing at  her  aunt,  as  if  trying  to  read  in  her 
face  the  silent  working  of  her  thought. 

“ Well  ?”  she  demanded,  finally. 

Mrs.  Meredith  dropped  her  eyes.  “Why 
need  you  marry  any  one?” 

“ What  a funny  question !”  the  girl  an- 
swered, with  the  sparkle  of  a returning 
smile.  “So  as  to  have  somebody  to  take 
care  of  me  in  my  old  age!”  The  young 
like  to  speak  of  age  so,  with  a mocking  in- 
credulity; they  feel  that,  however  it  may 
have  fared  with  all  the  race  hitherto,  they 
never  can  be  old,  and  they  like  to  make  a 
joke  of  the  mere  notion.  “You’ll  be  get- 
ting old  yourself  some  day,  Aunt  Caro- 
line, and  then  what  shall  I do  ? Don’t 
you  think  that  a woman  ought  to  get 
married  ?” 

“Yes— yes.  Not  always — not  necessa- 
rily. Certainly  not  to  have  some  one  to 
take  care  of  her.” 

“Of  course  not ! That  would  be  a very 
base  motive.  I suppose  I really  meant, 
have  somebody  for  me  to  take  care  of.  I 
think  that  is  what  keeps  one  from  being 
lonesome  more  than  anything  else.  I do 
feel  so  alone  sometimes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  very  few  girls  so  perfectly 
isolated.  Why,  just  think!  With  the 
exception  of  you,  I don’t  believe  I’ve  got 
a single  relation  in  the  world.”  Rhoda 
seemed  interested  rather  than  distressed 
by  the  fact.  “ Now  there  are  the  Bloom- 
ingdales,” she  went  on;  “it  seems  as  if 
they  had  connections  everywhere.  That 
is  something  like  a family.  If  I married 
Mr.  Bloomingdale,  I could  always  have 
somebody  to  take  care  of  as  long  as  I 
lived.  To  be  sure,  they  would  be  Bloom- 
ingdales,” she  added,  dreamily. 

“Rhoda!”  said  her  aunt,  “I  cannot 
let  you  speak  so.  If  you  are  in  earnest 
about  Mr.  Bloomingdale — ” 

“I  am.  But  not  about  his  family — or 
not  so  much  so.” 

“You  cannot  take  him  without  taking 
his  family;  that  is  always  the  first  thing 
to  be  thought  of  in  marriage,  and  young 
people  think  of  it  the  last.  The  family 
on  each  side  counts  almost  as  much  as  the 
couple  themselves  in  a marriage.” 

“Mine  wouldn’t,”  the  girl  interpo- 
lated. “There’s  so  very  little  of  it!” 

If  Mrs.  Meredith  was  trying  to  bring 
the  talk  to  this  point,  she  now  seemed  to 
find  herself  too  suddenly  confronted  with 
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it,  and  she  shrank  back  a little.  “ I don’t 
mean  that  family  is  the  first  thing.” 

“You  just  said  it  was,  aunty !” 

“The  first  thing,”  Mrs.  Meredith  con- 
tinued, ignoring  the  teasing  little  speech, 
“is  to  make  sure  of  yourself,  to  be  satis- 
fied that  you  love  him .” 

“It’s  so  much  easier,”  the  girl  sighed 
in  mock-seriousness,  “to  be  satisfied  that 
I don’t  love  fftera.” 

“But  that  won’t  do,  Rhoda,”said  Mrs. 
Meredith,  “and  I can’t  let  you  treat  the 
matter  in  this  trivial  spirit.  It  is  a most 
important  matter — far  more  important 
than  you  can  realize.” 

“ I can’t  realize  anything  about  it — 
that’s  the  trouble.” 

“You  can  realize  whether  you  wish  to 
accept  him  or  not.” 

“No;  that’s  just  what  I can’t  do.” 

“You’ve  had  time  enough.” 

“ I’ve  had  nearly  a week.  But  I want 
all  the  time  there  is;  it  wouldn’t  be  any 
too  much.  I must  see  him  again — after 
seeing  so  much  of  his  family.” 

“Rhoda!”  her  aunt  called  sternly  to 
her  from  the  sofa. 

But  Rhoda  did  not  respond  with  any 
sort  of  intimidation.  She  was  looking 
down  into  the  street  from  the  window 
where  she  sat,  and  she  suddenly  bowed. 
“ It  was  Dr.  Olney,”  she  explained.  “ He 
was  just  coming  into  the  hotel,  and  he 
looked  up.  I wonder  how  he  knew  it  was 
our  window?  He  seems  twice  as  young 
with  his  hat  on.  I wish  he'd  wear  his  hat 
in  the  room.  But  of  course  he  can’t.” 

Everything  that  had  happened  since 
Rhoda  came  in  made  it  more  difficult  for 
Mrs.  Meredith  to  discharge  the  duty  that 
she  thought  she  had  nerved  herself  up  to. 
She  had  promised  herself  that  if  Rhoda 
had  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Bloom ingdale, 
she  would  speak,  and  tell  her  everything; 
but  she  was  not  certain  yet  that  the  girl 
had  decided,  though  from  the  way  in 
which  she  played  with  the  question,  and 
her  freedom  from  all  anxiety  about  it, 
she  felt  pretty  sure  that  she  had.  She 
wished,  vaguely,  perversely,  weakly,  that 
she  had  not,  for  then  the  ordeal  for  them 
both  could  be  postponed  indefinitely 
again.  She  sympathized  with  the  girl  in 
her  trials  through  the  young  minister’s 
family,  who  were  so  repugnant  to  her  in 
their  eagerness  for  her,  and  she  burned 
with  a prophetic  indignation  in  imagining 
how  such  people  would  cast  her  off  when 
they  knew  what  she  really  was.  The 
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young  man  himself  seemed  kind  and  good, 
and  if  it  were  a question  of  him  alone, 
she  believed  she  could  trust  him;  but 
these  others!  that  mother,  those  sisters! 
She  recoiled  from  the  duty  of  humiliating 
the  poor  girl  before  them,  so  helplessly, 
innocently,  ignorantly  guilty  of  her  own 
origin.  The  child’s  gayety  and  lightness, 
her  elfish  whimsicality  and  thoughtless 
superficiality,  as  well  as  those  gleams  and 
glimpses  of  a deeper  nature  which  a word 
or  action  gave  from  time  to  time,  smote 
the  elder  woman’s  heart  with  a nameless 
pain  and  a tender  compassion.  By  all 
her  circumstance  Rhoda  had  a right  to  be 
the  somewhat  spoiled  and  teasing  pretty 
thing  that  she  was ; and  all  that  sovereign 
young-ladyishness  which  sat  so  becoming- 
ly upon  her  was  proper  to  the  station  a 
beautiful  girl  holds  in  a world  where  she 
has  had  only  to  choose  and  to  command. 
But  Mrs.  Meredith  shuddered  to  think  with 
what  contempt,  open  or  masquerading  as 
pity,  all  this  would  be  denied  to  her. 
Doubtless  she  exaggerated ; the  world  slow- 
ly changes;  it  condones  many  things  to 
those  who  are  well  placed  in  it;  and  it 
might  not  have  fared  so  ill  with  the  child 
as  the  woman  thought;  but  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith had  brooded  so  long  upon  her  destiny 
that  she  could  see  it  only  in  the  gloomiest 
colors.  She  was  darkling  in  its  deepest 
shadow  when  she  heard  Rhoda  saying,  as 
if  at  the  end  of  some  speech  that  she  had 
not  caught,  “ But  he  doesn’t  seem  to  have 
any  more  family  than  I have.” 

“Who?”  Mrs.  Meredith  asked. 

“Dr.  Olney.” 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about  his 
family.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know  anything  about 
my  own,”  Rhoda  answered,  lightly.  She 
added,  soberly,  after  a moment:  “Don’t 
you  think  it’s  rather  strange  that  my 
mother’s  family  never  cared  to  look  us  up 
in  any  way?  Even  if  they  were  opposed 
to  her  marrying  papa,  one  would  think 
they  might  have  forgiven  it  by  this  time. 
The  family  ties  are  so  strong  among  the 
French.” 

Mrs.  Meredith  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
murmured,  “It  may  be  different  with  the 
Creoles.” 

“ No,  I don’t  believe  it  is.  I’ve  heard 
it’s  more  so.  Did  papa  never  see  any  of 
mamma’s  family  but  her  father  ? It  seems 
so  strange  that  she  should  have  been  as 
much  alone  as  I am.  I know  I have  you , 
Aunt  Caroline.  Well,  I don’t  know  what 
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to  think  about  Mr.  Bloomingdale.  I’m  al- 
ways summing  up  his  virtues:  he’s  very 
good,  and  he’s  good-looking,  and  he's 
good-natured.  He's  rich,  though  I don’t 
let  that  count.  He  parts  his  hair  too 
much  on  one  side,  but  that  doesn’t  mat- 
ter, I could  make  him  part  it  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  it's  a very  pretty  shade  of  brown. 
His  eyes  are  good,  and  his  mouth  wouldn’t 
be  weak  if  he  wore  his  beard  full.  I think 
he  has  very  good  ideas,  and  I’m  sure  he 
would  be  devoted  all  his  days.  It  isn’t 
so  easy  to  sum  a person  up,  though,  is  it? 
I wish  I knew  whether  I cared  for  him. 
I don’t  believe  I’ve  ever  been  in  love  with 
anybody  yet.  Of  course  I’ve  had  my 
fancies.  I do  respect  Mr.  Bloom ingdale, 
and  when  I think  how  very  anxious  he 
was  to  have  me  care  for  him,  I dou’t  know 
but  I could  if  I really  tried.  But  ought 
one  to  have  to  try?  That's  the  question. 
Oughtn't  the  love  to  go  of  itself,  without 
being  pushed  or  pulled  ? I wish  I knew ! 
Aunt  Caroline,  do  you  believe  in  4 learn- 
ing to  love’  your  husband  after  mar- 
riage ? That's  what  happens  in  some  of 
the  stories;  but  it  seems  very  ridiculous. 
I wish  it  was  my  duty  to  marry  him — or 
not  to;  then  I could  decide.  I believe  I’m 
turning  out  quite  a slave  of  duty.  I 
must  have  ‘caught  it’  from  you,  Aunt  Caro- 
line. Now  I can  imagine  myself  sacrificing 
anything  to  duty.  If  Mr.  Bloom  ingdale 
were  to  step  ashore  from  the  next  steamer, 
and  drive  to  the  hotel  without  stopping  to 
take  breath,  and  get  himself  shown  up 
here,  and  say,  * I've  just  dropped  in,  Miss 
Aldgate,  to  offer  you  the  opportunity  of 
uniting  your  life  with  mine  in  a high  and 
holy  purpose  — say  working  among  the 
poor  on  the  east  side  in  New  York,  or  go- 
ing down  to  educate  the  black  race  in  the 
South  ’ — I believe  I should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity without  a murmur.  Perhaps  he 
may.  Do  you  think  he  will  ?'’ 

Rhoda  ended  her  monologue  with  a 
gay  look  at  her  aunt,  who  was  silent  at 
the  end,  as  she  had  been  throughout, 
turning  the  trouble  before  them  over  and 
over  in  her  mind.  As  happens  when  we 
are  preoccupied  with  one  thing,  all  other 
things  seem  to  tend  toward  it  and  bear 
upon  it;  half  a dozen  mere  accidents  of 
the  girl's  spoken  reverie  touched  the  sore 
place  in  Mrs.  Meredith's  soul  and  fretted 
it  to  an  anguish  that  she  asked  herself 
how  she  could  bear.  It  all  accused  and 
judged  and  condemned  her,  because  she 
had  kept  putting  by  the  duty  she  had  to 


discharge,  and  making  it  contingent  upon 
that  decision  of  the  girl’s  which  she  was 
still  far  from  ascertaining.  In  her  recoil 
from  this  duty  she  had  believed  that  if  it 
need  not  be  done  at  this  time,  it  somehow 
need  never  be  done;  or  she  had  tried  to 
believe  this.  If  Rhoda  rejected  this  young 
man,  she  might  keep  her  safe  forever  from 
the  fact  wrhich  she  felt  must  wreck  the 
life  of  the  light-hearted,  high  spirited  girl. 
That  was  the  refuge  which  Mrs.  Meredith 
had  taken  from  the  task  which  so  strongly 
beset  her;  but  when  she  had  formulated 
the  case  to  herself,  the  absurdity,  the  im- 
possibility of  her  position  appeared  to  her. 
If  Rhoda  cared  nothing  for  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale,  the  day  w ould  come  when  she  would 
care  everything  for  some  one  else;  and 
that  day  could  not  be  postponed,  nor  the 
duty  of  that  day.  It  would  be  crueler 
to  leave  her  unarmed  against  the  truth 
until  the  moment  wThen  her  heart  was  set 
upon  a love,  and  then  strike  her  down 
with  it.  Mrs.  Meredith  now  sawT  this : 
she  saw'  that  the  doubt  in  which  she  was 
resting  w?as  the  very  moment  of  action 
for  her;  and  that  the  occasion  wTas  di- 
vinely appointed  for  dealing  more  merci- 
fully wTith  the  child  than  any  other  that 
could  have  offered.  She  had  often  ima- 
gined herself  telling  Rhoda  w hat  she  had 
to  tell,  and  with  the  romantic  coloring 
from  the  novels  she  had  read,  she  had 
painted  herself  in  the  heroic  discharge  of 
her  duty  at  the  instant  when  the  girl  wa? 
radiant  in  the  possession  of  an  accepted 
love,  and  had  helped  her  to  renounce,  to 
suffer,  and  to  triumph.  She  had  always 
been  very  strong  in  these  dramatized  en- 
counters, and  had  borne  herself  with  a 
stony  power  throughout,  against  which 
the  bruised  and  bleeding  girl  had  rested 
her  broken  spirit;  but  now  she  cowered 
before  her.  She  longed  to  fall  upon  her 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  first  implore  her 
forgiveness  for  what  she  was  going  to  do. 
and  not  speak  till  she  had  been  forgiven; 
but  habit  is  strong,  really  stronger  than 
emotion  of  any  sort,  and  so  Mrs.  Meredith 
remained  lying  on  her  sofa,  and  merely 
put  up  her  fan  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the 
child,  as  she  said,  “And  if  it  were  your 
duty  to  give  up  Mr.  Bloomingdale,  could 
you  do  it 

“Oh,  instantly.  Aunt  Caroline!”  an- 
swered Rhoda,  with  a gay  burlesque  of 
fortitude.  “I  would  not  hesitate  a single 
week.  But  why  do  you  ask  such  an  awful 
question  ?” 
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“Is  it  a very  awful  question ?”  Mrs. 
Meredith  palpitated. 

“ Well,  rather ! One  may  wish  .to  give 
a person  up,  but  not  as  a duty." 

Mrs.  Meredith  understood  this  well 
enough,  but  it  was  her  perfect  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  whole  situation  that 
seemed  to  disable  her.  She  made  out  to 
say : “ Then  you  have  decided  not  to  give 
him  up  yet  ?” 

“I’ve  decided  — I’ve  decided  — let  me 
think ! — not  to  decide  till  I see  him  again ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  if  it  were  my  duty 
to  give  him  up?” 

“It  would  be  your  duty,”  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith paltered,  “to  give  him  up  unless  you 
were  sure  you  loved  him.” 

“Oh,  yes;  certainly.  That" 

“You  wouldn’t  wish  him,  after  you’ve 
seen  so  much  of  his  family,  not  to  know 
everything  about  yours,  if  you  decided  to 
accept  him  ?” 

“Why,  you’re  all  there  is,  Aunt  Car- 
oline! You’re  the  end  of  the  story.  I 
should  hope  he  understood  that.  What 
else  is  there  ?” 

“Nothing — nothing — There  is  very 
little.  But  we  ought  to  tell  Mr.  Bloom- 
ingdale  all  we  know — of  your  mother's 
family.” 

“ Why,  certainly.  I expected  to  do  that. 
There  was  nothing  disgraceful  about  them, 
I imagine,  except  their  behavior  toward 
mamma.” 

“ No — ” 

“You  speak  as  if  there  were.  What 
are  you  keeping  back,  Aunt  Caroline?” 
Rhoda  sat  upright,  and  faced  her  aunt 
with  a sort  of  sudden  fierceness  which  she 
sometimes  showed  when  she  was  roused 
to  self-assertion.  This  was  seldom,  in  the 
succession  of  her  amiable  moods,  but  when 
it  happened,  Mrs.  Meredith  saw  in  it  the 
outbreak  of  the  ancestral  savagery,  and 
shuddered  at  it  as  a self  betrayal  rather 
than  a self-assertion  ; but  perhaps  self-as- 
sertion is  this  with  all  of  us.  “ What  are 
you  hinting  at?  If  there  was  anything 
dishonorable — ” 

Mrs.  Meredith  found  herself  launched 
at  last.  She  could  not  go  back  now;  she 
could  not  stop.  She  had  only  the  choice, 
in  going  on,  of  telling  the  truth,  or  set- 
ting sail  to  shipwreck  under  some  new  lie. 
For  this  both  will  and  invention  failed 
her;  she  was  too  weak  mentally,  if  she  was 
not  too  strong  moral  ly,  for  this.  She  went 
on  in  with  a kind  of  mechanical  force. 

“ If  there  were  something  dishonorable 


that  was  not  their  fault,  that  was  their 
wrong,  their  sorrow,  their  burden — what 
should  you  think  of  your  father’s  marry- 
ing your  mother,  with  a full  knowledge 
of  it?” 

“I  should  think  he  did  nobly  and 
bravely  to  marry  her.  But  that’s  no- 
thing. What  was  the  disgrace?  What 
had  they  done,  that  they  had  to  suffer  in- 
nocently ? You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  tell- 
ing me  everything.  I don’t  care  what  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  or  any  one  thinks;  I shall 
be  proud  of  them  for  it;  I shall  be  glad  I” 
Mrs.  Meredith  saw  with  terror  that  the 
girl’s  fancy  had  kindled  with  some  ro- 
mantic conjecture.  “ Who  was  my  grand- 
father ?” 

“I  know  very  little  about  him,  Rhoda,” 
said  Mrs.  Meredith,  seeking  to  rest  in  this 
neutral  truth.  “Your  father  never  told 
me  much,  except  that  he  was  a Creole, 
and— and  rich;  and— and — respected,  as 
those  things  went  there,  among  his  peo- 
ple-” 

“ Was  he  some  old  slaver,  like  those  in 
Mr.  Cable’s  books?  I shouldn’t  care  for 
that!  But  that  would  have  been  his 
fault,  and  it  wouldn’t  have  been  any  great 
disgrace ; and  you  said—  And  my  grand- 
mother— who  was  she  f" 

“She  was— not  his  wife.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  girl,  with  a quick 
breath,  as  if  she  had  been  struck  over  the 
heart.  “ That  was  how  the  dishonor—” 
She  stopped,  with  an  absent  stare  fixed 
upon  her  aunt,  who  waited  in  silence  for 
her  to  realize  this  evil  which  was  still  so 
far  short  of  the  worst.  Where  she  safr 
she  could  not  see  the  blush  of  shame  that 
gradually  stained  the  girl’s  face  to  her 
throat  and  forehead.  “ Who  was  she?” 

Mrs  Meredith  tried  to  think  how  the 
words  would  sound  as  she  said  them,  and 
simultaneously  she  said  them,  “She  was 
his  slave.” 

The  girl  was  silent  and  motionless. 
With  her  head  defined  against  the  open 
window,  her  face  showed  quite  black  tow- 
ard her  aunt,  as  if  the  fact  of  her  mo- 
ther’s race  had  remanded  her  to  its  pri- 
mordial hue  in  touching  her  conscious- 
ness. Mrs.  Meredith  had  risen,  and  sat 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  wrap  that 
still  covered  her  feet,  as  if  ready  to  cast  it 
loose  and  fly  her  victim’s  presence,  if  it 
became  intolerable.  But  she  found  her- 
self too  weak  to  stand  up,  and  she  waited, 
throbbing  and  quaking,  for  Rhoda  to 
speak.  The  girl  gave  a little,  low,  falter- 
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in g laugh,  an  inarticulate  note  of  such 
pathetic  fear  and  pitiful  entreaty  that  it 
went  through  the  woman's  heart.  “ Aunt 
Caroline,  are  you  crazy?'' 

“Crazy?"  The  word  gave  her  an  in- 
stant of  strange  respite.  Was  she  really 
mad.  and  had  she  long  dreamed  this  thing 
in  the  cloudy  deliriums  of  a sick  brain? 
The  fact  of  her  hopeless  sauity  repossessed 
her  from  this  tricksy  conjecture.  “If  I 
were  only  crazy  !" 

“And  you  mean  to  say — to  tell  me — 
that — that — I am — black  ?' 

“Oh,  no;  poor  child ! You  are  as  white 
as  I am — as  any  one.  No  one  would 
ever  think — ’’ 

“But  I have  that  blood  in  me  ? It  is  the 
same  thing!"  An  awful  silence  followed 
again,  and  then  the  girl  said:  “And  you 
let  me  grow  up  thinking  I was  white,  like 
other  girls,  when  you  knew — You  let 
me  pass  myself  off  on  myself  and  every 
one  else,  for  what  I wasn’t!  Oh,  Auut 
Caroline,  what  are  you  telling  me  this 
ghastly  thing  for?  It  isn't  true!  You 
couldn’t  have  let  me  live  on  all  these 
years  thinking  I was  a white  person, 
when — You  would  have  told  me  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  soon  as  I could 
begin  to  understand  anything.  You 
wouldn’t  have  told  me  all  those  things 
about  my  mother's  family,  and  their 
being  great  people,  and  disowning  her, 
and  all  that!  If  this  is  true  you  wouldn't 
have  let  me  believe  that,  you  and  Uncle 
Meredith  ?" 

“We  let  you  believe  it.  but  you  made 
it  up  yourself;  we  never  told  you  any- 
thing." 

“But  you  couldn’t  have  thought  that 
was  being  honest,  and  so  you  couldn’t 
have  done  it —you  couldn’t.  And  so  it 
isn’t  any  of  it  true  that  you’ve  just  told 
me.  But  why  did  you  tell  me  such  a 
thing?  I don't  believe  you  have  told  me 
it.  Why,  I must  be  dreaming.  It’s  as  if 
— as  if — you  were  to  come  to  a perfectly 
well  person,  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
going  to  die  in  half  an  hour.  Don't  you 
see  i How  can  you  tell  me  such  a thing? 
Don't  you  understand  that  it  tears  my 
whole  life  up,  and  flings  it  out  on  the 
ground  ? But  you  know  it  isn’t  true.  Oh, 
my,  I think  my  head  will  burst!  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  me,  and  tell  me  why 
you  said  such  a thing  ? Is  it  because  you 
don't  want  me  to  marry  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale  ? Well,  I won’t  marry  him.  Now 
will  you  say  it  ?" 


“Rhoda!"  her  aunt  began,  “whether 
you  married  Mr.  Bloomingdale  or  not, 
the  time  had  come — ’’ 

“No!  The  time  had  gone.  It  had 
come  as  soon  as  I could  speak  or  under- 
stand the  first  word.  Then  would  have 
been  the  time  for  you  to  tell  me  such  a 
thing  if  it  were  true,  so  that  I might  have 
grown  up  knowing  it,  and  trying  to  bear 
it.  But  it  isn't  true,  and  you're  just  say- 
ing it  for  some  other  reason.  What  has 
happened  to  you,  Aunt  Caroline?  I am 
going  to  send  for  Dr.  Olney;  you’re  not 
well.  It's  something  m that  medicine  of 
his,  I know  it  is.  Let  me  look  at  you !" 
She  ran  suddenly  toward  Mrs.  Meredith, 
who  recoiled,  crouching  back  into  the  cor- 
ner of  her  sofa.  The  girl  broke  into  a 
hysterical  laugh.  “Do  you  think  I will 
hurt  you?  Oh,  Aunt  Caroline,  take  it 
back,  take  it  back!  See,  I’ll  get  on  my 
knees  to  you!"  She  threw  herself  down 
before  the  sofa  where  Mrs.  Meredith 
crouched.  “ Oh,  you  couldn't  have  been 
so  wicked  as  to  live  such  a lie  as  that!" 

“It  was  a lie,  the  basest,  the  vilest," 
said  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  a sort  of  hope- 
less gasp.  “But  I never  saw  the  time 
when  I must  tell  you  the  truth— -and  so  I 
couldn't." 

“ Oh,  no, no!  Don’t  take  yourself  from 
me!"  The  girl  dropped  her  head  on  the 
woman's  kuees,and  broke  into  a wild  sob- 
bing. “I  don’t  know  what  you’re  doing 
this  for.  It  can’t  be  true— it  can’t  be  real. 
Shall  I never  wake  from  it,  and  have  you 
back?  You  were  all  I had  in  the  world, 
and  now,  if  you  were  not  what  I thought 
you,  so  true  and  good,  I haven't  even  you 
any  more.  Oh,  oh,  oh!" 

“Oh,  it  was  all  wrong,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
edith, in  a tearless  misery,  a dry  pang  of 
the  heart  for  which  her  words  were  no  re- 
lief. “There  hasn’t  been  a day  or  an  hour 
when  I haven’t  felt  it;  and  I have  always 
prayed  for  light  to  see  my  duty,  and 
strength  to  do  it.  God  knows  that  if  I 
could  bear  this  for  you,  how  gladly  I 
would  do  it.  I have  borne  it  all  these 
years,  and  the  guilt  of  the  concealment 
besides;  that  is  something,  though  it  is 
nothing  to  what  you  are  suffering.  I 
know  that — I know  that!" 

The  girl  sobbed  on  and*on,  and  the  wo- 
man repeated  the  same  tilings  over  and 
over,  a babble  of  words  in  which  there 
was  no  comfort,  no  help,  but  which  suf- 
ficed to  tide  them  both  over  from  the  past 
which  had  dropped  into  chaos  ruin  be- 
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hind  them  to  a new  present  in  which  they 
must  try  to  gain  a footing  once  more. 

The  girl  suddenly  ceased  to  bemoan 
herself,  and  lifted  her  head,  to  look  into 
her  aunt  s face.  41  And  my  mother,”  she 
said,  ignoring  the  piteous  sympathy  she 
saw,  k‘  was  she  my  father's  slave,  too?” 

44  She  was  your  father’s  wife.  Slavery 
was  past  then,  and  he  was  tqo  good  a 
man  for  anything  else,  though  he  knew 
his  marriage  would  ruin  him,  as  it  did.” 

44  At  least  there  is  some  one  I can  hon- 
or, then  ; I can  honor  hirr ,”  said  the  girl, 
with  an  unpitying  hardness  in  her  tone. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  turned  away 
toward  the  door  of  her  own  room. 

44  Is  there — is  there  anything  else  that  I 
can  tell — that  you  wish  to  know?”  her 
aunt  entreated.  44 Oh,  child!  If  you 
could  only  understand — ” 

44 1 do  understand,”  said  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  in  her  millionfold  pre- 
figurations  of  this  moment  had  often  suf- 
fered from  the  necessity  of  insinuating  to 
the  ignorance  of  girlhood  all  the  sad  de- 
tails of  the  social  tragedy  of  which  she 
was  the  victim.  But  she  perceived  that 
this  at  least  was  to  be  spared  her,  that 
the  girl  had  somehow  instantly  realized 
the  whole  affair  in  these  aspects.  In 
middle  life  we  often  forget,  amidst  the  ac- 
cumulations of  experience,  how  early  the 
main  bases  of  it  wTere  laid  in  our  con- 
sciousness. We  suppose,  when  we  are 
experienced,  that  knowledge  comes  solely 
from  experience;  but  knowledge,  or  if  not 
knowledge, then  truth, comes  largely  from 
perception,  from  instinct,  from  divination, 
from  the  intelligence  of  our  mere  potenti- 
alities. A man  can  be  anything  along 
the  vast  range  from  angel  to  devil;  with- 
out living  either  the  good  thing  or  the 
bad  thing  in  which  his  fancy  dramatizes 
him,  he  can  perceive  it.  His  intelligence 
may  want  accuracy,  though  after-experi- 
ence often  startlingly  verifies  it;  but  it 
does  not  want  truth.  The  materials  of 
knowledge  accumulate  from  innumerable 
un remembered  sources.  All  at  once,  some 
vital  interest  precipitates  the  latent  elec- 
tricity of  the  cloudy  mass  in  a flash  that 
illumines  the  world  with  a shadowless 
brilliancy  and  shows  everything  in  its 
very  form  and  meaning.  Then  the  wit- 
ness perceives  that  somehow  from  the 
beginning  of  conscious  being  he  had  un- 
derstood all  this  before,  and  every  influ- 
ence and  circumstance  had  tended  to  the 
significance  revealed. 


The  proud,  pure  girl  who  had  been  told 
that  her  mother  was  slave-born  and  sin- 
born  had  lived  as  carefully  sheltered  from 
the  guilt  and  shame  that  are  in  the  world 
as  tender  love  and  pitying  fear  could  keep 
her;  but  so  much  of  the  sad  fact  of  evil 
had  somehow  reached  her  that  she  stood 
in  a sudden  glare  of  the  reality.  She  un- 
derstood, and  she  felt  all  scathed  within 
by  the  intelligence,  by  whatever  the  crud- 
est foe  could  have  told  her  with  the  most 
unsparing  fulness,  whatever  the  fondest 
friend  could  have  wished  her  not  to  know. 

The  swiftness  of  these  mental  processes  no 
words  can  suggest;  we  can  portray  life, 
not  living. 

44 1 am  going  to  my  room,  now,”  she 
said  to  her  aunt,  “and  whatever  happens, 
don’t  follow  me,  don't  call  me.  If  you 
are  dying,  don’t  speak  to  me.  I have  a 
right  to  be  alone.” 

She  crossed  to  the  door  of  her  chamber 
opening  from  the  little  parlor,  and  closed 
it  behind  her,  and  her  aunt  fell  back  again 
on  her  sofa.  She  was  too  weak  to  follow 
her  if  she  had  wished,  and  she  was  too 
wise  to  wish  it.  She  lay  there  revolving 
the  whole  misery  in  her  mind,  turning  it 
over  and  over  ten  thousand  times.  She 
said  to  herself  that  it  was  worse,  far  worse, 
than  she  had  ever  pictured  it;  but  m fact 
it  was  better,  for  her.  She  pretended 
otherwise,  but  for  her  there  was  the  relief 
in  the  situation  of  a lie  owned,  a truth 
spoken,  and  with  whatever  heart-wrung 
drops  she  told  the  throes  of  the  anguish 
beyond  that  door,  for  herself  she  was 
glad.  It  was  monstrous  to  be  glad,  she 
knew  that;  but  she  knew  that  she  was 
glad. 

After  a while  she  began  to  be  afraid  of 
the  absolute  silence  that  continued  in 
Rhoda’s  room,  and  then  she  did  what  men 
would  say  a man  would  not  have  done; 
she  crept  to  the  door  and  peeped  and  lis- 
tened. She  could  not  hear  anything,  but 
she  saw  Rhoda  sitting  by  the  table  writing. 

She  went  back  to  her  sofa,  and  lay  there 
more  patiently  now;  but  as  the  time  pass- 
ed she  began  to  be  hungry;  with  shame 
that  did  not  suffer  her  to  ring  and  ask  for 
anything  to  eat,  she  began  to  feel  the  weak 
and  self-pitiful  craving  of  an  invalid  for 
food. 

The  time  passed  till  the  travelling-clock 
on  the  mantel  showed  her  that  it  was  half 
past  seven.  Then  Rlioda's  door  wras  flung 
open,  and  the  girl  stood  before  her  with 
her  hat  on,  and  dressed  to  go  out.  She 
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had  a letter  in  her  hand,  and  she  said, 
with  a mechanical  hardness,  “ I have  writ- 
ten to  him,  and  I am  going  out  with  the 
letter.  When  I come  back — ” 

“You  can  send  your  letter  out,”  pleaded 
her  aunt;  she  knew  what  the  girl  had 
written  too  well  to  ask.  “It’s  almost 
dark;  it’s  too  late  for  you  to  be  out  on  the 
streets  alone.” 

“Oh,  what  could  happen  to  me?”  de- 
manded Rhoda,  scornfully.  “ Or  if  some 
one  insulted  a colored  girl,  what  of  it? 
When  I come  back  I will  pack  for  you, 
and  in  the  morning  we  will  start  for  New 
Orleans,  and  try  to  find  out  my  mother’s 
family.” 

Her  aunt  said  nothing  to  this,  but  she 
set  herself  earnestly  to  plead  with  the  girl 
not  to  go  out.  “It  will  be  dark,  Rhoda, 
and  you  don’t  know  the  streets.  Indeed 
you  mustn’t  go  out.  You  haven’t  had 
any  dinner — For  my  sake — ” 

“For  your  sake!”  said  Rhoda.  She 
went  on,  as  if  that  were  answer  enough, 
“I  have  written  to  him  that  all  is  over 
between  us— it  was,  even  before  this:  I 
could  never  have  married  him — and  that 
when  he  arrives  we  shall  be  gone,  and  he 
must  never  try  to  see  me  again.  I’ve  told 
you  all  that  you  could  ask,  Aunt  Caroline, 
and  now  there  is  one  thing  I want  you  to 
answer  me.  Is  there  any  one  else  who 
knows  this?” 

“No,  indeed,  child!”  answered  Mrs. 
Meredith  instantly,  and  she  thought  for 
the  instant  that  she  was  telling  the  truth. 
“Not  another  living  soul.  No  one  ever 
knew  but  your  uncle—” 

“Be  careful,  Aunt  Caroline,”  said  the 
girl,  coming  up  to  her  sofa,  and  looking 


gloomily  down  upon  her.  “You  had 
better  always  tell  me  the  truth, now.  Have 
you  told  no  one  else?” 

“No  oue.” 

“Not  Dr.  Olney?” 

It  was  too  late,  now  that  Mrs.  Meredith 
perceived  her  error.  She  could  not  draw 
back  from  it,  and  say  that  she  had  forgot- 
ten ; Rhoda  would  never  believe  that.  She 
could  only  say,  “No,  not  Dr.  Olney.” 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  if  you  expect  ever 
to  see  me  again,  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Is  it  the  truth?  Swear  it!” 

“It  is  the  truth,” said  the  poor  woman, 
feeling  this  new  and  astonishing  lie  triply 
riveted  upon  her  soul ; and  she  sank  down 
upon  the  pillow  from  which  she  had  part- 
ly lifted  herself,  and  lay  there  as  if  crush- 
ed under  the  burden  suddenly  rolled  back 
upon  her. 

“Then  I forgive  you,”  said  the  girl, 
stooping  down  to  kiss  her. 

The  woman  pushed  her  feebly  away. 
“Oh,  I don’t  want  your  forgiveness,  now,” 
she  whimpered,  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Rhoda  made  no  answer,  but  turned  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Meredith  lay  exhausted.  She  was 
no  longer  hungry,  but  she  was  weak  for 
want  of  food.  After  a while  she  slid  from 
the  sofa,  and  then  on  her  hands  and  knees 
she  crept  to  the  table  where  the  bottle  that 
held  Dr.  Olney’s  sleeping  medicine  stood. 
She  drank  it  all  off.  She  felt  the  need  of 
escaping  from  herself;  she  did  not  believe 
it  would  kill  her;  but  she  must  escape  at 
any  risk.  So  men  die  who  mean  to  take 
their  lives;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  death 
even  is  an  escape  from  ourselves. 

[to  be  continued.] 


IN  THE  HIGH  TOWER. 

BY  JULIA  C.  R.  DOUR. 

SAFE  in  the  high  tower  of  thy  love  I wait, 

Secure  and  still  whatever  winds  may  blow, 
Although  no  more  thy  banners,  bending  low, 

Salute  me  from  afar,  when,  all  elate, 

I haste  to  meet  thee  at  the  postern-gate. 

No  more  I hear  thy  trumpet’s  eager  flow 
Through  the  far,  listening  silence  come  and  go 
To  greet  me  where  I bide  in  lonely  state. 

Thy  King  hath  sent  thee  on  some  high  emprise, 

Some  lofty  embassage,  some  noble  quest, 

To  a strange  land  whence  cometh  sound  nor  sign. 
Yet  evermore  I lift  my  tranquil  eyes, 

Knowing  that  Love  but  doetli  Love's  behest — 

Afar  or  near,  my  dear  lord  still  is  mine! 
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BY  J.  H.  ROSNY. 


L 

11HE  exciting  trial  caused  by  the  seizure 
of  bombs  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  followed  a few  months  later  by  the 
assassination  of  General  Seliverstoff  by 
Padlewsky,  and  the  romantic  escape  of 
the  latter  under  the  conduct  of  the  Pa- 
risian journalist  Georges  Labruy^re, 
have  attracted  general  attention  to  the 
Russian  nihilist  refugees  living  in  the 
French  capital.  It  seemed  as  if,  while 
the  terrorists  were  making  but  little  stir 
in  their  own  country,  the  centre  of  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  action  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  and  rumors  were  spread 
abroad  about  a mysterious  and  terrible 
international  organization  acting  from 
outside  against  the  autocracy  of  the 
Tsars.  At  any  rate,  the  nihilist  exiles  of 
Paris  have  become  the  object  of  lively 
curiosity,  and  it  may  therefore  be  of  in- 
terest to  give  the  results  of  a study  of  the 
subject  made  in  good  faith  and  without 
fantastic  or  picturesque  exaggeration. 
The  following  pages  will  doubtless  not 
contain  the  whole  truth,  but  at  least  the 
truth  in  its  main  outlines,  or  rather  so 
much  of  the  truth  as  one  man  can  ascer- 
tain and  a short  article  can  comprise. 

II. 

The  Russian  nihilists,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  the  Russian  socialists,  in  Paris 
number  several  hundreds,  if  we  take  into 
account  all  those  who  profess  the  opin- 
ions of  the  different  revolutionary  sects. 
There  are  few  Slav  students  who,  when 
once  they  are  at  Paris,  do  not  declare 
themselves  enemies  of  the  autocratic  gov- 
ernment of  their  country,  and  make  an 
often  ostentatious  display  of  very  ad- 
vanced opinions.  As  for  the  travellers  of 
ripe  age,  they  generally  affect  liberalism 
or  scepticism,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find 
one's  self  in  company  with  some  honest 
Russian  citizen  who  delights  in  reciting 
Beranger  and  the  tirades  of  the  veterans 
of  1848,  that  have  long  ago  been  forgotten 
by  his  Parisian  interlocutors.  For  these 
men  liberalism  represents  a sort  of  West- 
ern costume,  which  they  put  on  with  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm  when  they  are 
abroad,  and  abandon  completely  as  soon 
as  they  pass  the  Russian  frontier.  When 
they  are  at  home  again,  they  become  once 


more  energetic  defenders  of  the  old  cus- 
toms. But  amongst  the  students  the 
enthusiasm  is  naturally  more  durable; 
many  of  them  become  faithful  adepts 
of  nihilism,  and  courageous  recruits  for 
future  struggles. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  all 
those  who  profess  nihilist  opinions  in 
Paris  with  the  Russian  refugees  who 
have  known  persecution,  imprisonment, 
and  Siberia,  and  who  have  traversed  more 
or  less  all  the  stages  of  the  revolutionary 
Calvary.  These  are  the  men  whose  very 
interesting  physiognomy  I propose  to 
sketch  in  the  following  pages;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  there  are  men  of  merit  among 
them.  In  general,  too,  be  it  said,  they 
are  good,  honest  men,  moved  by  an  esti- 
mable spirit  of  solidarity,  studious,  mod- 
est in  their  tastes,  men  whose  beliefs  rare- 
ly reach  the  point  of  fanaticism,  although 
they  have  shown  that  they  know  how  to 
die  like  heroes,  and  to  offer  their  lives  in 
a holocaust  to  their  party. 

Certainly  they  are  not  all  superior 
men;  all  of  them  do  not  have  a clear 
conception  of  sociology;  all  are  not  born 
with  the  notion  of  the  time  that  is  needed 
for  great  revolutions,  although  even  the 
most  ardent  ones  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  some  extent  before  the  terrible 
lessons  of  reality.  But  what  is  certain 
is  that  they  are  better  than  their  govern- 
mental adversaries.  They  are  men  like 
us  western  Europeans;  they  are  not  mali- 
cious and  stupid  brutes  in  the  service  of  a 
tyranny,  the  very  idea  of  which  is  neces- 
sarily insufferable  to  the  free  soul  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  or  of  a Frenchman. 

At  Paris  there  are  at  the  outside  sixty 
nihilist  refugees  proper,  scattered  all  over 
the  city,  from  Montrouge  to  Les  Ternes, 
and  from  La  Glaciere  to  Batignolles;  but 
the^habitat  which  they  prefer,  the  centre 
whicli  has  not  varied  during  the  past  few 
years,  is  to  the  southwest  of  Paris,  in  the 
silent  quarters  near  the  fortifications, 
toward  the  Boulevard  Arago,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Jacques,  the  region  of  asylums, 
hospitals,  old  schools,  theological  insti- 
tutes, and  observatories — queer  and  pen- 
sive quarters,  where  there  remain  inde- 
scribable souvenirs  of  vanished  ages. 

There  are  in  these  parts  astonishingly 
calm  and  yet  popular  spots  — gardens  as 
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large  as  parks,  spacious  and  healthy 
promenades  that  in  summer  are  condu- 
cive to  conversation  and  discussion.  One 
can  understand  dreamers  and  idealists 
preferring  these  semi- provincial  corners, 
which  perhaps  remind  them  of  their 
father-land,  for  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  old  quarters  of  great  cities  and 
the  towns  of  nations  that  are  still  im- 
perfectly civilized.  From  here  one  can 
rapidly  reach  the  lively  quarters  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  Chatelet  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  fortifications  on  the  other. 
From  the  latter  may  be  enjoyed  a distant 
and  curious  view  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
over  horizons  of  fields  cultivated  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  with  here  and  there  a few 
trees  and  a private  residence. 

In  the  summer  twilight  I know  of  few 
walks  as  charming  as  that  from  the  Ob- 
servatory by  way  of  the  Boulevard  St. 
Jacques  to  the  park  of  Montsouris,  quite 
at  the  extremity  of  Paris.  This  little 
park,  with  its  beautiful  lake  fringed  with 
tall  poplar-trees  and  inhabited  by  swarms 
of  aquatic  birds,  its  sloping  lawns  and 
paths  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees, 
is  an  enchantment  for  dreamers  and  for 
those  who  talk  about  ideas.  The  whole 
is  so  fresh,  so  pure,  so  picturesque,  so  ex- 
quisitely kept,  that  one  can  hardly  ima- 
gine a rich  man’s  domain  as  pleasing  and 
attractive  as  this  garden  of  the  poor. 

The  majority  of  the  nihilists  live  in 
these  quarters  of  Montrouge,  La  Glactere, 
etc.  In  general  they  are  poor,  although 
several  belong  to  aristocratic  and  rich 
families.  But  besides  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  on  cool  terms  with  their  rela- 
tives on  account  of  their  opinions,  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  receive  help.  If  the  Rus- 
sian police  can  discover  a father, a mother, 
a brother,  or  a sister  who  has  sent  money 
to  an  exile,  li is  or  her  property  is  imme- 
diately confiscated.  As  the  surveillance 
is  active,  the  messengers  who  serve  as  in- 
termediaries for  carrying  money  are  jp,re 
and  timid.  The  consequence  is  that  even 
the  nihilist  refugees  of  high  family  are  in  a 
precarious  situation,  and  obliged  to  depend 
entirely  upon  their  labor,  or  upon  the  fel- 
low-feeling of  their  companions  in  exile. 
Those  in  the  easiest  circumstances  are 
such  as  have  been  able  to  obtain  some 
permanent  employment  as  translators, 
book-keepers,  etc. ; the  others  live  by  giv- 
ing lessons,  or  by  minor  journalistic  or 
literary  occupations.  Some  remarkable 
works  have  been  produced  by  them,  as, 


for  instance,  La  Russie  Politique  et  So - 
dale , a fine  book,  by  Tikhomiroff ; Step- 
niak's  striking  volume,  La  Russie  Souter - 
raine;  translations  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoievski, 
Chtchedrine,  etc.  In  short,  the  Parisian 
nihilist  refugees  form  a little  intellectual 
hive  of  workers  as  laborious  as  they  are 
poor. 

1IL 

But  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to 
generalities  we  will  briefly  describe  four 
or  five  of  their  dwellings.  In  one  of  the 
streets  running  out  of  the  Rue  de  la  Sant£, 
on  the  fifth  floor,  is  a small  room  with 
a red-tiled  floor.  In  it  is  a dwarf  stove 
with  a very  large  pipe,  an  iron  bedstead 
too  short  for  its  occupant,  two  wretched 
and  worn-out  chairs,  a table  covered  with 
books,  cigarette  papers,  manuscripts,  a 
skull,  and  an  old  water  bottle— the  whole 
lamentably  poor,  the  very  antithesis  of 
comfort,  a dismal  little  human  nest  for  a 
melancholy  inmate.  This  inmate  is  a 
slender  man  of  tall  stature,  so  tall  that 
one  fears  at  every  moment  lest  his  head 
should  strike  the  ceiling.  His  face  is 
ascetic,  with  a large  forehead,  two  noc- 
tambulant eyes  sheltered  behind  spectacle 
glasses.  We  recognize  at  once  a man  for 
whom  the  outside  world  scarcely  exists; 
the  dreamer  who  sees  not  forms,  but  prob- 
lems; the  inveterate  bookworm  who  daily 
escapes  only  by  miracles  from  the  snares 
that  carts  and  omnibuses  lay  for  his  ab- 
sent mindedness.  This  man  lives  on  the 
proceeds  of  a few  translations,  and  of  an 
article  here  and  there,  supplemented  by 
now  and  then  some  friendly  help.  He 
lives,  but  without  being  able  to  foresee 
what  the  morrow  has  in  store.  But  what 
does  that  matter  ? He  does  not  live  a pos- 
itive life,  he  does  not  know  what  he  eats, 
and  he  sleeps  without  irritation  in  his 
bed,  although  it  is  so  short  that  he  cannot 
stretch  himself  full  length  without  his 
legs  protruding  between  the  bars.  His 
life  is  an  exposition  of  principles  or  a per- 
petual discussion,  and  all  the  time  we 
spend  with  him  he  is  theorizing,  compar- 
ing dates  and  events,  describing  a skele- 
ton Russia  wherein  there  seems  to  be  nei- 
ther men,  women,  nor  children,  but  only 
an  abstract  population  of  problems. 

When  we  talk  with  this  man,  as  he  sits 
in  his  bare  cage,  dressed  in  a brown  Rus- 
sian shirt,  we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  either 
unhappy  or  happy.  For  him  life  is  re- 
sumed in  one  desire — books,  books,  books. 
And  so  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  marvel- 
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By  his  conversion  to  the  revolutionists 
he  lost  his  position  as  a naval  officer,  to- 
gether with  considerable  inheritances,  and 
is  now  poor  and  an  exile.  For  a short 
while  he  had  a brilliant  position  in  Bul- 
garia, as  chief  of  the  flotilla;  but  at  the 
moment  of  the  conspiracies  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  either  to  abandon  the 
government  or  to  take  severe  measures 
against  the  plotters,  and  so  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  returned  to  suffer  on 
French  soil.  Tlius  he  is  here  in  a corner 
of  Paris,  with  a wife  and  two  children. 
Neither  journalism,  nor  his  knowledge  as 
an  electrician,  nor  his  Russian  lessons, 
suffice  for  his  subsistence.  I remember 
with  emotion  one  icy  morning  in  January, 
when  I called  at  his  lodging,  and  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him.  With  his 
small  aristocratic  hands  he  took  the  coals 
and  threw  them  on  to  the  fire,  or  cut  up 
with  a knife  a little  deal  box,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  quickened  the  flames. 
Meanwhile  he  told  me  about  companions 
that  had  died  or  been  hung,  sinister  and 
mysterious  stories  of  the  unparalleled 
tyranny  of  the  police  over  all  those  who 
think  and  reason  in  the  great  father-land 
of  the  Slavs.  His  child  was  playing  with 
us,  his  wife  served  us  hospitably  with 
sweetly  perfumed  tea,  and  I felt  infinite- 
ly sad  in  thinking  that  he  might  have  been 
rich,  favored,  and  feted,  and  that  lie  had 
sacrificed  all  this  rather  than  bow  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  autocrat. 

Of  another  lodging  in  a new  house  in 
the  Avenue  du  Maine,  I have  retained  a 
shivering  souvenir.  This  was  formerly 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Central  Committee  which  caused 
so  much  talk  in  Russia  in  1879  and  1882, 
Tikhomiroff,  who  has  since  been  con- 
verted to  less  revolutionary  doctrines, 
and  so  been  enabled  to  return  to  Russia. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  famous  manifesto 
to  Alexander  III.  after  the  assassination 
of  Alexander  II.  TikkomirotFs  eye  is 
prominent  and  restless.  In  the  street  he 
is  constantly  turning  round.  He  is  per- 
petually in  a half- trembling  state.  For 
that  matter,  the  man  is  sympathetic,  ex- 
cessively intelligent,  and  impartial  by 
temperament.  He  is  married,  father  of  a 
family,  and  much  preoccupied  with  the 
future  of  his  children.  As  for  his  fear  of 
being  followed  and  watched,  it  is  justified ; 
no  man  ever  had  more  spies  after  him. 
Before  his  pardon,  lie  could  never  take  a 
single  step  without  being  followed.  His 


lodging  was  the  object  of  a perpetual  sur- 
veillance. He  had  horrible  souvenirs,  of 
which  the  following  is  a specimen : 

After  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. , 
at  the  time  of  the  terrible  trial,  those  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  Tikhomi- 
roff’s  friends  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
terrorist  committee.  He  himself  was 
under  a perpetual  menace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. If  he  were  captured,  his  fate  was 
certain  and  inevitable:  he  would  be  hang- 
ed. He  did  not  dare  to  fly  from  Russia, 
or  even  to  leave  his  house.  He  told  me 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  family  and 
for  his  duty  as  a father,  he  would  perhaps 
have  given  himself  up,  so  dreadful  was  the 
feeling  of  insecurity.  He  could  not  sleep ; 
he  had  not  a minute’s  respite;  always  the 
grim  expectation  of  the  police  officer,  of 
imprisonment,  judgment,  the  scaffold,  and 
of  his  family  left  without  support. 

Well,  to  these  terrors  yet  another  was 
added,  and  to  these  horrors  a fresh  horror — 
the  carts  with  those  condemned  to  death 
had  to  pass  along  the  street  under  Tikhomi- 
roff’s  window.  His  servant  knew  by  sight 
several  of  the  victims, because  she  had  seen 
them  at  her  master’s  house.  Then  took 
place  this  thrilling  scene:  Tikhomiroff, 
his  wife,  and  the  servant  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, waiting,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  house,  for  the  passage  of  the  sinister 
cortege.  This  was  inevitable;  for  if  the 
terrorist  had  not  appeared  at  the  window, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  suspected 
by  his  neighbors  and  denounced.  We  can 
imagine  the  unhappy  man's  state  of  mind, 
the  agony  of  his  whole  being.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  that,  one  incessant  question, 
returning  like  the  fixed  idea  of  a madman: 
“Will  the  servant  recognize  the  victims? 

. . . .will  she  recognize  them?” 

If  she  recognizes  them,  if  she  makes  a 
gesture,  if  she  utters  a cry,  if  she  sighs 
even,  it  means  death.  Tikhomiroff  waits. 

He  is  on  the  point  of  fainting.  At  last  the 
carts  pass,  with  the  culprits  in  their  cos- 
tumes of  execution.  Tikhomiroff  watch- 
es the  face  of  his  servant.  A vague  ru- 
mor— the  whisperings  of  a great  crowd — 
the  cortege  reaches  the  window.  . . Is  it 
life  ? Is  it  death  ? It  is  life!  The  ser- 
vant did  not  recognize  any  of  the  victims. 
But  who  can  measure  the  immensity  of 
such  moments  of  anguish,  and  who  will 
feel  astonished  that  the  man  who  passed 
through  this  trial  has  lived  ever  since  in 
perpetual  alarm  and  distrust  ? 

Now  we  go  to  the  Boulevard  Arago,  to 
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of  all  sizes  that  send  forth  their  rolls  of 
smoke  away  to  the  horizon  line.  This 
quarter  of  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bievre,  is  horribly  unhealthy  and  pic- 
turesquely sinister.  It  is  infected  with 
smoke  and  vapors  of  all  kinds,  sulphur- 
ous, bluish,  or  black,  some  rolling  like 
rivers,  others  timid  and  uncertain,  some 
slender  and  bold,  while  others  big  and 
wavering  float  melancholily.  You  feel  in 
all  this  a consumptive  but  persistent  life — 
the  life  of  a great  industrious  town,  that 
life  of  labor  which  makes  men  pale  and 
puny. 

Here  lives  a very  young  nihilist,  who 
has  experienced  all  the  sadness  that  Si- 
beria can  offer.  One  feels  that  he  is  in- 
sensible to  present  miseries  not  because 
he  would  scorn  comfort,  but  because  he  is 
so  young.  His  teeth  are  dazzlingly  white, 
his  eyes  gay  and  full  of  hope.  Simply 
and  good-naturedly  he  tells  us  stories 
about  very  distant  Siberian  towns,  where 
the  exiles,  it  appears,  are  less  to  be  pitied 
in  winter  than  in  summer,  for  winter  is 
the  season  of  rapid  journeys  and  easy 
communications,  whereas  summer  means 
floods,  isolation,  and  almost  impossibility 
of  correspondence.  This  man  has  done  no- 
thing, or,  at  any  rate,  what  we  Western- 
ers should  call  nothing.  He  had  in  his 
possession  a few  books  about  political 
and  social  economy,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  some  suspected  persons  ; yet 
these  facts  were  sufficient  to  tear  him 
away  from  his  studies,  his  family,  and  all 
the  modest  joys  of  a young  man  of  twen- 
ty, and  to  send  him,  on  a simple  adminis- 
trative order,  without  trial  or  judgment, 
to  two  years  of  misery  and  slavery  in  Si- 
beria. Now,  banished  forever  from  his 
father-land,  he  manages  to  live  by  means 
of  translations,  without  fear  of  absolute 
misery,  for  the  nihilists  in  Paris  help  one 
another,  and  none  ever  reach  the  point  of 
actual  starvation. 

Another  lodging  that  I have  visited  is 
small  and  comfortable.  A woman  with 
mystic  and  meditative  eyes  lives  there. 
Her  speech  is  slow,  deliberate,  and  some- 
what dreamy.  She  gives  one  an  expres- 
sion of  continual  conviction,  of  resolution 
that  will  not  fail,  of  that  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  nihilist  women,  of  whom  a rev- 
olutionist once  said  : “Certainly  we  men 
were  resolved  to  sacrifice  ourselves.  But 
we  always  retained  some  hope  of  safety, 
some  latent  thought  of  getting  round  ob- 
stacles; whereas  our  women  never  hesi- 


tated a second ; their  devotion  was  com- 
plete and  absolute;  they  gave  up  all  their 
intelligence,  their  whole  heart  and  their 
whole  life.’' 

Of  this  same  temper  is  a poor  female 
medical  student  who  lives  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Rue  de  Lourcine,  with  an 
old  trunk  as  the  principal  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  her  room.  Such  too  appears  to- 
be  the  character  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
theorists  of  the  party,  whose  revolutionary 
ardor  never  slackens,  although  she  has. 
children  to  attend  to,  and  does  attend  to 
them  faithfully  and  nobly,  like  the  good, 
tender,  and  charming  mother  that  she  is. 

Imagine,  also,  the  miserable  chambers- 
where  the  nihilists  live  two  or  three  to- 
gether. Imagine,  too,  the  modest  dwell- 
ing of  a veteran  nihilist,  a gigantic  old 
man  with  a broad  forehead  and  a large 
grand  Russian  face,  who  lives  like  an  an- 
chorite with  more  books  than  furniture. 
Imagine  a studio  where  a nihilist  artist 
is  at  work,  a charming  personification  of 
art  in  this  milieu  where  abstract  ideas 
dominate.  Imagine,  finally,  the  melan- 
choly retreat  of  the  mother  and  sister  of 
one  of  those  who  died  in  Siberia  at  the 
time  of  the  terrible  affair  of  Yakoutsk, — 
and  you  will  have  a general  idea  of  the 
Russian  refugees  at  Paris. 

IV. 

These  people  visit  each  other  and  meet 
together  for  discussion  in  certain  rooms 
and  cafes.  They  bear  their  misery  with 
stoicism.  Plebeians  and  nobles,  Jews  and 
Christians,  receive  one  another  without 
false  shame  of  any  kind.  If  there  are  not 
chairs  enough,  the  visitors  make  shift  to- 
sit  on  the  bed  or  on  a trunk.  Almost  all 
of  them  are  hospitable  and  sincerely  cor- 
dial. They  celebrate  amongst  themselves 
certain  fetes,  such  as  January  12th,  the 
Russian  New-Year's  Day.  Formerly  they 
used  to  have  a banquet  on  March  13th,  the 
anniversary  of  the  assassination  of  the 
Tsar,  but  this  custom  is  falling  into  desue- 
tude, not,  however,  because  this  assassi- 
nation is  not  generally  approved  by  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  still  considered  as  a 
heroic  and  just  action,  if  not  as  the  best 
tactics.  One  of  the  calmest  of  the  nihil- 
ists said  to  me  on  this  subject:  ‘‘Perhaps 
it  was  a strategical  mistake,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  since  that  act,  and  only 
since  then,  that  European  opinion  has 
given  serious  attention  to  our  doctrines. 

It  is  since  that  act  that  we  have  been  dis- 
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cussed  and  studied,  and  have  ceased  to  be 
looked  upon  as  vague  fanatics  of  a barba- 
rous nation.  YeS,  the  perh^ci  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  ot  to  IS84  was  the 
heroic  age  of  nihilism:  it  caused  thinking 
Russia  to  make  a great  step  in  advance  in 
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Paris  is  limited  to  discussions,  to  a few 
publications,  and  to  friendly  meetings. 
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not  have  a revolutionary  organization  of 
any  kind . 

Besides  the  fact  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  cause  annoyance  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, the  majority  of  them  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  nothing  can  be  directed  from 
Paris  advantageously,  either  for  their 
father-land  or  for  their  ideas.  Propa- 
ganda is  advisable  by  all  possible  means 
of  publicity,  but  not  conspiracy.  The 
legends  of  a terrible  organization,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  are  purely  police 
inventions.  There  never  existed  any- 
thing beyond  small  federations  for  mu- 
tual aid,  clubs  for  social  study,  and  com- 
mittees charged  with  defending  the  cause 
of  the  refugees;  but  as  for  an  executive 
power,  there  never  was  any  such  thing. 
Le  Messager  de  la  Volonte  du  Peuple , 
edited  by  Messrs.  Lavroff  and  Tikhomi- 
roff,  and  Free  Russia , the  organ  of  the 
Russian  refugees  in  London,  have  never 
been  anything  but  the  mouthpieces  of 
opinions.  The  first- mentioned  paper  had 
an  undeniable  influence  even  in  Russia, 
and  the  second  guided  European  and 
American  opinion  to  inquire  into  the 
sad  condition  of  Russia  of  to-day,  and 
into  the  ideas  of  those  Russians  who  de- 
sire to  deliver  their  country  from  a de- 
grading yoke;  but  neither  journal  at  any 
time  represented  an  active  power.  The 
affair  of  the  bombs  and  the  assassination 
of  General  Seliverstoff  are  acts  disap- 
proved in  themselves  by  the  Parisian 
refugees. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  as- 
sassination of  General  Seliverstoff  does  not 
appear  to  them  just,  or  that  they  disown 
Padlewsky.  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
them  are  glad  of  the  death  of  the  man, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a monster; 
but  they  would  not  have  recommended 
this  execution,  and  in  the  same  way  they 
would  be  opposed  to  the  making  of  explo- 
sives. Therefore  the  Russian  refugees 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  these 
deeds,  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  to  be 
considered  as  isolated  and  purely  individ- 
ual actions.  Furthermore,  we  may  say 
that  the  acts  of  the  Russian  refugees  in 
France  are  not  inspired  by  any  occult 
power, 

V. 

The  Russian  refugees  complain  of 
French  hospitality  — that  is  to  say,  of 
course,  of  the  official  hospitality;  for  as 
regards  their  treatment  by  private  indi- 
viduals, they  would  not  be  justified  in 


finding  fault.  In  Paris  they  meet  with 
as  much  sympathy  as  they  could  hope  for 
in  any  great  town  of  the  universe.  Their 
grievances  against  the  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  not  without 
foundation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  desire  of  a Franco- 
Russian  alliance  somewhat  bewilders  the 
French  official  world.  The  magistracy, 
the  administration,  the  police,  and  the 
press  vie  with  one  another  in  flattering 
the  Slav  autocracy.  Such  condescension 
toward  another  great  power  was  never 
before  seen  in  France.  That  generous 
country  seems  to  have  lost  for  the  moment 
the  notion  of  its  intrinsic  worth;  for 
whereas  the  alliance  of  France  is  at  least 
as  precious  for  Russia  as  that  of  Russia  is 
for  France,  one  might  think  that  France 
wras  soliciting  an  immense  and  inestima- 
ble favor.  The  attitude  of  France  at  the 
time  of  the  tragedy  of  Yakoutsk  was  most 
lamentable;  for  while  the  English  and 
American  press  made  an  eloquent  cam- 
paign against  this  abominable  massacre, 
only  a very  few  French  newspapers  spoke 
about  it  explicitly. 

The  Russian  rastaquou&res , pseudo-no- 
bles, pseudo-diplomatists,  and  officers  open 
to  suspicion  meet  with  a childishly  enthu- 
siastic reception  at  the  hands  of  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  and  find  associates  amongst 
many  honest  people,  mingled  with  adven- 
turers. Thus  they  succeed  in  founding 
Franco-Russian  theatres,  Franco-Russian 
newspapers,  all  of  them  equivocal  enter- 
prises of  which  the  simpletons  become 
the  inevitable  victims.  The  public  of  re- 
publican Paris  applauds  pieces  in  honor 
of  the  Tsar,  manifests  enthusiasm  on  be- 
half of  Holy  Russia,  and  gives  wTay  to  a 
sort  of  pious  imbecility  as  regards  every- 
thing that  is  closely  or  remotely  connect- 
ed with  the  alliance.  Thus  the  French 
nation,  in  its  own  estimation  the  wittiest 
in  the  world,  has  condescended  to  delight 
in  idiotic  tirades  or  babyish  anecdotes  like 
the  following.  During  the  Exhibition  of 
1889,  w hen  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
get  a cab,  a gentleman  stopped  the  Jehu 
of  one  of  these  vehicles,  saying, 

“Coachman,  will  you  drive  me  to  the 
Exhibition 

‘‘No;  my  horse  is  tired." 

“Coachman,  I will  give  you  ten 
francs.” 

“No.” 

“Twenty  francs.” 

“ No.” 
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“ A hundred  francs.” 

“No.” 

“Coachman,  I am  a Russian.” 

“ Ah!  in  this  case  all  right.  Jump  in, 
sir.  Hue!  Cocotte , ef  vive  le  Tsar!” 


The  Russian  revolutionary  refugees 
alone  get  no  benefit  out  of  this  general 
infatuation.  As  I have  said,  they  are 
well  received  privately.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  does  the  government  al- 
low numerous  Russian  secret  policemen 
to  act  in  Paris  with  full  liberty,  but,  it  is 
said,  French  mouchards  are  frequently 
detailed  off  to  act  with  them.  Letters 
are  intercepted  and  opened;  janitors  are 
bribed  by  allowances  of  a hundred  francs 
a month  and  even  more.  The  viouchards 
oblige  the  nihilists  to  move  by  going  and 
frightening  the  neighbors  with  stories  of 
bombs  and  conspiracies.  But  what  per- 
haps most  irritates  the  refugees,  and  ren- 
ders the  life  of  the  more  nervous  ones 
unendurable,  is  continual  surveillance; 
it  is  to  find  themselves  followed  in  the 
street,  on  foot  if  they  go  on  foot,  in  a cab 
if  they  take  a cab;  it  is  to  see  the  mou- 
chards sitting  in  the  wine  shop  opposite 
their  dwelling  or  walking  to  and  fro  un- 
der their  windows  for  hours  together.  In 
general  the  blundering  awkwardness  of 
these  spies  is  manifest,  and  the  money  so 
liberally  supplied  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  espionage  abroad  seems  to  be 
very  foolishly  wasted. 

However,  this  fact  does  not  diminish 
the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  this  eter- 
nal surveillance.  In  the  end  nothing  be- 
comes more  heart-rending.  Some  of  the 
nihilists  get  literally  maddened  by  it — 
Tikhomiroff,  for  instance.  I have  already 
spoken  of  his  anxious  and  almost  wild 
glances  in  all  directions,  whether  he  was 
in  the  street  or  in  a house.  The  idea  of 
being  surrounded  by  spies  had  become  a 
monomania  with  him.  And,  indeed,  hav- 
ing been  condemned  to  death,  he  was  the 
object  of  incessant  surveillance.  Oppo- 
site the  house  where  he  lived  in  1888  there 
was  a wine  shop,  in  which  the  mouchards 
sat  all  day  long.  As  soon  as  Tikhomiroff 
appeared  in  the  street  he  was  followed. 
If  he  jumped  into  an  omnibus,  the  mou- 
chards accompanied  him.  If  there  was 
no  room  in  the  omnibus,  they  followed 
him  in  a cab.  Wherever  lie  went  his 
presence  became  an  annoyance  for  those 
who  received  him,  because  the  spies  im- 
mediately began  to  question  the  janitors. 
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Of  course,  when  the  persons  he  visited 
were  refugees  like  himself,  or  Frenchmen, 
this  was  of  no  importance;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  Russians  not  com- 
promised in  the  nihilist  movement,  the 
mere  visit  of  Tikhomiroff  might  prove  for 
them  an  interminable  source  of  embar- 
rassment or  danger.  It  may  be  remark- 
ed that  when  Tikhomiroff  went  to  com- 
plain of  this  persecution  to  an  official 
personage,  a pretence  was  made  of  re- 
garding him  as  a lunatic. 

Certain  parts  of  Paris,  like  the  Rue 
Flatters,  where  many  nihilists  lived,  used 
to  be  frequented  by  swarms  of  police 
spies.  The  revolutionists  knew  all  of 
them,  so  undisguised  was  their  espionage. 
The  most  intelligent  of  the  band,  a fat 
man  with  piercing  black  eyes,  could  find 
no  better  trick  than  to  wear  sometimes 
blue  spectacles. 

The  mouchards  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  watching  the  nihilists,  terrifying 
the  tenants, and  bribing  the  janitors.  They 
also  become  instigating  agents,  like  the 
famous  Landesen  in  the  affair  of  the 
bombs.  Finally,  they  make  use  of  the 
press  and  of  other  means  of  publicity  in 
order  to  completely  misrepresent  the  acts 
and  thoughts  of  the  nihilists.  They  issue 
spurious  proclamations,  denounce  imagi- 
nary treachery,  and  even  try  to  deprive 
the  nihilists  of  their  means  of  livelihood. 

Here  is  an  instance : Madame  M used  to 

translate  Russian  and  Polish  manuscripts 

for  M.  Ch . One  day  that  she  called 

to  deliver  her  work  she  was  roughly  re- 
ceived, and  asked,  without  further  expla- 
nation, not  to  return.  She  afterward  dis- 
covered that  two  mouchards  had  gone  to 

see  M.  Ch , and  had  insinuated  that 

Madame  M was  a dangerous  person, 

an  incendiary,  and  a murderer,  and  that 
she  might  cause  considerable  annoyance 
to  any  one  who  gave  her  employment. 

Madame  M thus  lost  her  work,  and 

found  herself  face  to  face  with  misery. 

Stepanoff,who  is  now  in  prison  in  con- 
sequence of  the  affair  of  the  bombs,  related 
a similar  adventure  that  befell  him.  He 
lost  a pupil  because  he  was  denounced  as 
a terrorist  to  his  pupil's  father.  Another 
complains  of  having  lost  his  place  at  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  on  account  of  the  tales  of 
spies.  Scores  of  analogous  instances  might 
be  cited,  all  monotonous  in  form,  but  sad 
enough  in  reality. 

As  for  campaigns  of  false  news,  they 
are  innumerable;  the  more  so  as  the  Rus- 
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French  papers — an  allegation  made  from 
police  notifications — that  the  revolution- 
ists had  broken  their  own  presses.  On  the 
other  hand,  imaginary  plots  were  de- 
nounced in  the  papers,  and  a legend  was 
concocted  about  a formidable  organiza- 
tion compromising  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  about  a terrible  Central  Committee  at 
Geneva,  in  correspondence  with  Paris  and 
St. Petersburg,  conspiring  directly  against 
the  life  of  the  Tsar  and  the  high  Russian 
functionaries,  and  directing  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives  and  bombs  in  great 
quantities  — a committee  whose  orders 
were  blindly  obeyed  in  Russia,  France, 
Switzerland,  etc. 

In  order  to  resist  this  campaign  a so- 
ciety was  founded  at  Geneva,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Wokhavsky,  with  Mr. 
Lavroff  as  its  Paris  representative.  Acircu- 
lar  sent  round  to  all  the  Paris  papers,  over 
the  signature  of  Lavroff,  contradicted  the 
apocryphal  news  disseminated  by  the  po- 
lice against  the  refugees ; but  the  Parisian 
revolutionary  journals  alone  paid  any 
attention  to  this  note,  and  the  journal 
Le  Matin  was  the  only  one  that  sent  a 
reporter  to  interview  Mr.  Lavroff. 

Side  by  side  with  this  official  press  cam- 
paign, the  mouchards  have  devised  a 
semi  official  one  which  is  perhaps  more 
characteristic,  namely,  a campaign  of 
lithographed  bulletins  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Russian  colony  in  Paris. 
At  one  time  it  is  some  apocryphal  proc- 
lamation; at  another,  a report  of  revolu- 
tionary lectures.  For  example,  when  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Messager  de  la  Volon - 
t4  du  Peuple  appeared,  they  published  a 
spurious  proclamation,  in  the  name  of  a 
supposititious  group  of  revolutionaries, 
protesting  against  the  moderate  doctrines 
of  this  fifth  volume,  and  accusing  Tikho- 
miroff  and  Lavroff  of  betraying  the  ter- 
rorist ideas. 

Then  again  there  is  the  campaign  of 
anonymous  letters,  of  forged  letters  and 
personal  denunciations.  The  letters  con- 
tain either  insults  which  are  supposed  to 
be  addressed  by  one  refugee  to  another, 
or  fanciful  narratives,  or  pretended  ren- 
dezvouses, and  in  most  cases  calumnies, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cause  the  refu- 
gees to  distrust  one  another.  The  mou- 
chards  sometimes  act  directly.  They 
speak  to  the  nihilists,  and  declare  that 
they  are  sick  of  the  business,  or  else  that 
they  want  to  take  vengeance  on  some- 
body; then  they  mention  facts  connected 
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with  the  Russian  and  French  police,  and 
in  the  end  denounce  the  supposed  traitors, 
with  the  addition  of  specious  details, 
forged  documents,  and  minute  particular- 
ities, which  make  their  listeners  doubt 
and  fear  and  suspect  their  best  friends 
of  hypocrisy  and  disloyalty. 

Such  are  the  means  of  action  of  the 
Russian  spies,  who  are  encouraged  by  the 
indifference  or  by  the  complicity  of  the 
French  police.  They  help  to  make  the 
life  of  the  nihilists  at  Paris  very  painful. 

All  of  their  victims,  however,  do  not  take 

matters  tragically.  Thus  Mr.  F , finding 

himself  followed  by  a mouchard,  began  to 
bawl  out,  “Help!  help!”  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  A crowd  gathered  round  him, 
and  then  he  said:  “Help!  Save  me! 
That  Russian  spy  is  following  me  all  the 
time.”  The  spy  turned  pale  and  disap- 
peared; it  was  one  of  the  chiefs,  the  fat 
man  with  the  black  eyes.  One  day  when 
this  man  was  spying  in  the  Rue  Flatters, 
two  refugees  went  down  into  the  street 
and  walked  up  to  him.  Visibly  alarmed, 
the  spy  remained  motionless,  and  mean- 
while the  refugees  stood  still  and  made  a 
rapid  sketch  of  him.  “Now  we  have 
your  portrait,”  they  said  to  him  at  last, 
“you  may  move  on;  you  are  no  longer 
any  good  for  spying.” 

The  nihilists  have  often  thought  of 
founding  a committee  of  defence  against 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  police,  but  have 
hesitated  for  fear  of  expulsion,  because 
any  attempt  of  this  kind  would  certainly 
have  been  construed  into  a charge  of  con- 
spiracy. 

It  can  easily  be  conceived  how  terrible 
the  vexations  of  the  police  become  when 
there  happens  anything  like  the  affair  of 
the  bombs  and  the  Padlewsky  assassina- 
tion. The  French  authorities  interfere  in 
such  cases;  and  not  only  the  revolution- 
ist, but  every  poor  Russian,  becomes  the 
object  of  suspicion,  and  sees  his  house  in- 
vaded by  the  police,  his  drawers  turned 
topsy-turvy,  his  papers  scrutinized,  him- 
self subjected  to  stupid  interrogatories, 
and  often  to  arrest.  In  many  cases  the  pro- 
ceedings become  almost  comic.  Kitchen 
utensils  are  seized  as  if  they  were  danger- 
ous implements;  toilet  articles  become 
the  object  of  minute  examination,  made 
with  visible  apprehension  lest  something 
should  explode ; samovars  are  looked  upon 
as  depots  of  picrate  of  potash;  even  pack- 
ets of  salt  and  pepper  excite  terror.  At 
X.’s  house  some  little  barrels  of  an- 
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chovies  were  seized ; at  Z.’s  rooms 
some  formidable  bottles  full  of  gherkins 
were  confiscated;  harmless  caviare  is  sus- 
pected of  possessing  explosive  properties. 

One  morning  L , one  of  the  most 

eminent  of  the  Parisian  nihilists,  kept  a 
band  of  searchers  waiting  rather  a long 
while  at  his  door,  for  he  is  deaf  with  one 
ear,  and  he  was  fast  asleep,  with  his  other 
ear  on  the  pillow.  The  police  agents  were 
already  imagining  a terrible  scene — the 
burning  of  compromising  papers,  the  ni- 
hilist in  despair,  and  ready  to  sell  his  life 
dearly.  The  door  opens ; the  chief,  a com- 
missaire  de  police , advances,  displays  his 
scarf  of  office,  and  pronounces  the  sacra- 
mental words, 4 4 In  the  name  of  the  law  l” 
Before  him  he  finds  a tall  old  man,  his 
eyes  still  heavy  with  sleep.  The  agents 
rummage  and  search  and  question.  Here 
are  some  boxes,  nailed  up.  with  strange, 
exotic,  and  unintelligible  inscriptions. 
What  is  in  them?  What  lethal  sub- 
stance, what  destructive  infernal  ma- 
chines, do  they  contain  ? The  commis- 
saire  has  no  doubt  that  he  has  made  an 
important  discovery,  and  listens  with  dis- 
dain to  the  old  man’s  romantic  explana- 
tion. The  boxes  are  seized.  Expert 
chemists  are  set  to  work ; the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  science  are  applied,  and  the  result 
is  the  discovery  that  the  cases  contain 
bottles  of  water  of  the  Ganges,  innocent 
but  sacred  bottles  that  have  come  all  the 
way  from  India,  and  are  intended  for  a 
Buddhist  priest  in  Siberia. 

VI. 

The  nihilist  refugees  in  Paris  form  sev- 
eral generations.  Between  the  oldest — 
there  are  some  who  date  from  1872— and 
the  most  recent  the  difference  of  age  is 
considerable.  Their  opinions  differ  also, 
but  the  difference  is  determined  not  by 
age,  but  by  many  circumstances.  The  old 
nihilists  pretend  that  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  Paris  is  very  unfavorable  to  the 
young  ones,  and  especially  to  those  who 
study  here.  4 4 Our  young  students,”  they 
say,  44  arrive  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  of 
faith  in  ideas  of  regeneration,  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  of  human  fraternity.  They 
mingle  with  the  French  students,  who  are 
a prey  to  scepticism,  who  scoff  at  all  their 
aspirations,  who  profess  to  be  sick  of 
dreams,  and  indifferent  to  politics  and 
socialism.  Little  by  little  these  surround- 
ings act  upon  them,  cool  them  down,  in- 
cline them  to  pleasure  and  indolence,  and 


they  are  so  many  soldiers  lost  to  our  cause. 
Paris  is  the  Capua  of  the  nihilists  of  the 
last  generation.” 

I will  not  discuss  this  assertion.  Among 
the  nihilist  refugees  I find  in  general  firm- 
ness of  opiuion,  whether  they  be  old  or 
young.  Their  doctrines  are  more  or  less 
socialist,  more  or  less  liberal,  but  the  mass 
are  agreed,  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  the  main 
outlines  of  the  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Russian  socialists  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  French  socialists, 
nor,  above  all,  with  the  anarchists.  All  the 
nihilists  that  we  know  maintain  that  vio- 
lence is  not  a doctrine  with  them,  but  a 
necessity.  When  they  approve  individ- 
ual executions  of  many  functionaries,  it  is 
often  as  an  immediate  advantage.  The 
non-terrorists  are  agreed  with  the  terror- 
ists on  this  point  when  the  high  function- 
ary is  oue  of  those  tyrants  who  are  only 
too  numerous  in  the  administration.  The 
reason  that  they  give  is  that  4tin  many 
cases  by  killing  a moqster  you  save  from 
exile  or  imprisonment  multitudes  of  vic- 
tims who  otherwise  would  have  been  in- 
evitably condemned.”  In  this  sense  it  is 
a pure  and  simple  act  of  rescue,  with  which 
the  political  reason  may  or  may  not  be 
connected. 

In  a constitutional  country  the  nihil- 
ists would  not  have  recourse  to  violence. 
When  the  attempt  of  Guiteau  to  assassi- 
nate President  Garfield  was  known  in  Rus- 
sia, and  even  though  it  might  have  been 
confounded  with  an  act  of  political  crimi- 
nality, the  nihilists  disapproved  the  deed 
with  indignation,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  express  the  opinion  that  in 
free  countries  liberty  and  not  violence 
should  be  the  source  of  reforms. 

The  nihilists  who  do  not  share  these 
ideas  are  certainly  rare.  Even  in  Russia 
those-  who  hold  that  terrorism  can  be  a 
system  are  uncommon.  The  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  that  presided  over  the 
grand  crimes  which  included  the  murder 
of  the  Tsar  and  continued  for  some  years 
afterward  declared  many  times,  amongst 
others  on  the  occasion  of  the  address  to 
Alexander  III.,  that  terrorism  was  only  a 
provisional  necessity — an  unfortunate  ne- 
cessity. 

The  reader  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
frightful  state  of  Russia  from  the  point  of 
view  of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  thought. 
The  awful  regime  of  prisons,  arbitrary 
arrests,  administrative  exile,  cowardly  in- 
terrogatories intended  to  terrify  mothers. 
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insidious  counterfeiting^  of  spurious  con- 
fessions that  make  girls  speak  because 
they  believe  that  there  is  uo  longer  any 
secret — all  this  is  the  excuse  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  terrorists  ; not  the  theoretical, 
but  the  immediate  excuse.  In  Russia  the 
battle-field  is  widely  different  from  what 
it  is  in  France.  The  government  is  mere- 
ly a monstrous  fiction.  It  acts  like  a pri- 
vate person,  or  rather  like  a thousand 
private  persons,  each  high  functionary 
proceeding  according  to  his  caprice  the 
moment  his  determinations  can  be  colored 
by  political  pretexts.  Not  only  is  the 
active  nihilist  threatened,  but  also  every 
man  who  is  suspected  of  studying  and 
seeking  to  inform  himself  on  social  ques- 
tions. A monstrous  state  of  things  is  thus 
created  by  the  Russian  administration. 
At  every  moment  there  occurs  some  new 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  some  cruel 
separation,  some  wound  inflicted  on  the 
hearts  of  mothers,  f ath ers,  broth ers,  f r i e n ds, 
which  goes  to  swell  the  number  of  ene- 
mies of  the  regime,  and  of  those  who  have 
some  galling  injury  to  avenge. 

And  the  atrocious  thing  is  that  all  the 
blows  of  the  government  are  directed 
against  the  class  of  the  moral,  the  chaste, 
the  studious.  Amongst  the  students,  for 
instance,  those  alone  are  liable  to  be  sus- 
pected who  neither  drink  nor  iudulge  in 
riotous  living  and  debauchery.  In  many 
circumstances  the  same  is  the  case  with 
the  officers.  We  may  therefore  make  re- 
serves as  to  the  strategic  usefulness  of 
terrorism;  but  we  cannot  perhaps  deny 
that  it  is  justified,  and  that  it  represents  a 
natural  human  reaction  against  a mon- 
strous reality.  However,  if  most  of  the 
nihilists  in  Paris  justify  the  individual  or 
collective  acts  of  terrorism,  it  is  only  ac- 
cessorily  that  they  count  upon  terrorism 
to  modify  the  actual  state  of  things.  Their 
hopes  are  fixed  upon  two  principal  points: 

1.  The  attitude  of  the  Russian  liberals. 

2.  The  latent,  underground,  and  irresist 
ible  propaganda  of  their  ideas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  liberals 
terrorist  action  will  be  more  or  less  indis- 
pensable. If  the  liberals  continue  to  be 
timid,  and  to  cling  to  the  statu  quo  for 
fear  of  something  worse,  the  violent  action 
of  nihilism  will  have  to  be  energized  in 
proportion.  With  how  much  or  liow  lit- 
tle fury  the  military  or  civil  conspiracy 
bursts  forth  will  depend  upon  the  liberals. 

As  regards  the  underground  propagan- 
da. it  is  estimated  that  it  has  been  suffi- 


ciently strong  to  double  or  triple  the 
number  of  revolutionists,  in  spite  of  all 
the  governmental  repression.  Necessarily 
a great  number  of  unknown  friends  are 
counted  upon,  who  would  reveal  them- 
selves at  the  decisive  moment.  But  wheth- 
er they  can  count  upon  the  liberals,  or 
whether  the  socialist  element  be  alone  in 
view,  the  idea  of  the  nihilists  and  their 
grand  scheme  remains,  in  a word,  the  coup 
d'etat. 

A military  insurrection,  for  example, 
aided  by  the  civil  element,  seems  to  these 
refugees  to  be  a movement  that  would  be 
very  likely  to  succeed.  It  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  quantity  of  dead  ele- 
ments, that  is  to  say,  of  population  total- 
ly indifferent  to  or  ignorant  of  politics,  is 
enormous  in  Russia,  and  that  consequent- 
ly a few  hundred  thousand  nihilists 
would  represent  in  reality  a force  infi- 
nitely more  considerable  than  we  can  im- 
agine for  overthrowing  the  established 
powers.  This  act  once  accomplished, 
provided  the  official  denominations  were 
not  too  greatly  modified  for  the  muzhik  or 
peasant,  the  immense  majority  of  Rus- 
sians would  scarcely  perceive  a change 
of  direction,  except  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years  in  an  increase  of  prosperity  and 
a decrease  of  local  tyranny.  The  whole 
question  resolves  itself  into  a struggle 
between  two  minorities — the  aristocratic 
minority  and  the  revolutionary  minority. 

And  the  conversion  of  enough  officers, 
functionaries,  and  intelligent  people  to  the 
military  insurrection  is  not,  it  appears,  a 
chimerical  project. 

It  is  all  the  less  chimerical  because 
Alexander  III.,  according  to  many  re- 
ports, has  no  really  devoted  servants 
around  him.  Fanaticism  in  the  cause  of 
the  Tsar  no  longer  exists,  in  fact,  except 
among  a limited  number  of  functionaries. 

It  is  a religion  that  is  dying  out  in  the 
official  world  Personal  interest  alone 
subsists;  and  those  who,  in  appearance, 
are  the  most  devoted,  are  those  who  are 
ambitious  of  distinction  or  thirsting  for 
riches.  In  presence  of  defeat  few  would 
remain  faithful  to  their  master.  This  is 
so  true  that  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
II.  there  was  a moment  of  extraordinary 
hesitation  among  the  functionaries.  None 
knew  what  was  going  to  be  victorious, 
whether  a liberal  constitution  or  the  reac- 
tion. The  whole  great  machine  was  in 
suspense.  Perhaps  some  energetic  act— I 
am,  of  course,  always  expressing  the  opin- 
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ions  of  the  nihilist  refugees  and  not  my 
own — on  the  part  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee might  have  influenced  the  current  fa- 
vorably, and  perhaps  even  directed  it. 

In  short,  the  nihilists  hope  for  a revolu- 
tion produced  by  means  of  a coup  d'etat , 
and  they  esteem  that  (1)  the  present  au- 
tocracy is  really  weak;  (2)  that  the  great 
towns  and  central  garrisons  would  suffice 
to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things; 
(3)  that  the  peasant  would  remain  indif- 
ferent or  almost  indifferent  to  the  issue 
of  the  struggle,  and  would  soon  rally  to 
the  new  regime  when  he  felt  its  benefi- 
cent effects. 

On  all  these  matters  I have  no  personal 
opinion,  but  if  the  idea  of  the  nihilist 
refugees  in  Paris  is  based  upon  fact,  and 
if  the  violent  struggle  must  fatally  take 
place,  the  sympathies  of  Western  men 
cannot  hesitate  to  take  the  side  of  the 
revolutionists  against  the  government  of 
the  Tsar. 

As  regards  shades  of  difference,  the  ni- 
hilists of  Paris  are  divided,  like  the  mass 
of  Russian  revolutionists,  into  a consid- 
erable number  of  groups,  comprising  the 
various  classes  of  society.  In  the  social- 
ist group,  which  is  probably  the  most  nu- 
merous, there  are  two  parties — the  Social 
Democratic  and  the  National  Socialist. 
The  former  consider  the  urban  proleta- 
rians to  be  the  principal  element  of  Slav 
renovation ; the  latter,  who  form  a much 


more  considerable  party,  appeal  to  all 
classes. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  once  more 
that  the  Russian  refugees  in  Paris  are  in 
general  people  of  a kindly  and  humane 
temper,  and  certainly  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  violence.  They  give  the  impres- 
sion of  beiug  representatives  of  a race 
worthy  of  a very  high  civilization,  and 
which  is  nevertheless  governed  like  the 
degenerate  races  of  the  East.  There  is  an 
evident  discrepancy  between  the  laws  and 
the  men.  No  force  can  prevent  this  state 
of  things  from  falling  iuto  ruin.  And 
certainly  this  immense  empire,  these  120 
millions  of  inhabitants,  this  slow,  sure, 
and  indomitable  propaganda,  represent  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  force,  a force  that 
will  surely  astonish  the  world,  and  have 
an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  European  race.  The  world 
has  there  an  incommensurable  unknown 
quantity,  an  epopee  in  the  germ,  which 
will  be  the  astonishment  of  our  sons,  ter- 
rible perhaps,  or  consoling  and  prolific, 
as  considerable  as  the  prodigious  dissem- 
ination of  Europe  in  America,  as  far- 
sounding  as  the  French  Revolution.  But 
in  what  form  and  with  what  cortege  of 
bloody  or  pitiful  events  will  it  be  devel- 
oped ? This  is  the  secret  of  the  Future, 
the  enigma  of  the  great  Sphinx,  which 
none  shall  guess  and  none  shall  read — 
until  After! 


THE  VIGILANTES  OF  CALIFORNIA,  IDAHO,  AND  MONTANA. 

BY  JOHN  W.  CLAMPITT. 


IN  the  month  of  November,  1850,  there 
were  eight  primitive  houses  situated 
on  the  extreme  point  of  a little  peninsula 
far  projecting  into  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing country  by  a rocky  mountain  range. 
The  eight  houses  were  occupied  by  an 
American  hunter  and  seven  French  fisher- 
men, deserters  from  a French  man-of-war. 
On  the  opposite  side  was  another  French 
settlement  of  five  fishermen.  All  of  the 
cattle  owned  by  the  two  settlements  was  a 
single  goat,  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
proved  a public  calamity.  Its  master  had 
brought  it  from  France,  around  Cape 
Horn.  Besides  the  hunting  and  fishing 
people,  there  was, beyond  these  settlements 
also,  a regular  farmer  called  the  Irish 
Captain,  although  he  was  neither  Irish 
nor  a captain.  He  was  a Dane  by  birth, 


and  a farmer  all  his  life  by  occupation. 
He  possessed  a valuable  stock  of  imported 
cattle — a rare  thing  at  that  time.  Farther 
into  the  interior,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  range, was  the  Cornelia  Rancho, 
a California  manor-house,  constructed  of 
rough  beams,  and  surrounded  by  mud  and 
cattle  instead  of  gardens,  parks,  green 
grass,  and  flowers.  Cornelia  was  a na- 
tive grandee,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
four  hundred  square  miles  of  territory. 
Although  the  invasion  of  her  country  by 
the  gold -hunters  had  swept  away  the 
greater  part  of  her  herds,  yet  there  still 
remained  over  a thousand  head.  In  full 
dress,  adorned  with  gold  chains,  pearls, 
and  jewels,  she  looked  very  magnificent, 
seated  in  a large  wagon  drawn  by  two 
oxen  and  sixteen  mules,  roughing  it  over 
a country  without  roads.  This,  however, 
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wdls  to  1|L  state  occasions,  and  of  rare  oc- 
cunup^^^tHer  home  dress  was  an  old 
broaSBmmed  straw  hat,  leather  boots,  a 
loose  white  shirt,  and  a short  petticoat  of 
coarse  red  flannel.  She  ruled  over  thirty 
Indian  servants  besides  her  son— twenty- 
four  years  of  age — and  a homeless  Portu- 
guese adventurer,  who.  seeking  a support, 
had  drifted  to  that  Eden  before  the  rude 
gold  hunters  dispersed  the  charm  of  si- 
lence, simplicity, and  ignorance  that  reign- 
ed complete  everywhere.  The  Irish  Cap- 
tain was  not  slow  to  perceive  his  advan- 
tage over  the  sefiora.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  her  to  take  charge  of  her  cattle 
and  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  have  one-half  of  the 
sum  realized,  which  proposition  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  the  sefiora.  The 
Irish  Captain  now  organized  for  the  com- 
mon defence  by  calling  a general  meeting, 
and  binding  each  by  a covenant  to  take 
care  of  his  neighbors1  property  by  armed 
force  when  necessary.  But  a short  time 
thereafter  a boat  laden  with  stolen  beef 
from  the  sefiora’s  herds  was  captured,  and 
the  cattle-thieves  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Frenchmen  of  Low  Point.  The  thieves 
were  tied,  put  under  a boat  turned  up- 
side down,  and  closely  watched.  The 
Irish  Captain  himself  escorted  the  prison- 
ers to  San  Francisco  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities.  Instead  of  being 
punished  for  their  lawless  crimes,  they 
were  set  at  liberty  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  retaliated  upon  the  Irish  Captain  by 
butchering  and  carrying  off  all  his  milch- 
cows.  These  thieves  and  this  system  of 
rQbbery  received  the  countenance  of  rich 
and  influential  butchers  of  San  Francisco, 
who  furnished  the  means  for  these  pred- 
atory incursions,  and  the  money  to  re- 
tain influential  counsel  to  defend  and  ac- 
quit, through  technicalities  of  the  law, 
such  of  the  thieves  as  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  Captain  and  his  co- 
horts. Convinced  that  no  redress  could 
be  obtained  from  the  civil  authorities  at 
San  Francisco,  a second  general  meeting 
was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  residents  of  the  peninsula 
should  form  themselves  into  a permanent 
committee,  and  assume  all  the  duties  of 
police  and  courts  martial.  No  suspected 
party  should  be  permitted  to  land.  Thieves 
and  other  criminals  should  be  tried  before 
the  committee,  and,  if  found  guilty,  exe- 
cuted on  the  & Thus  was  formed  the 


first  Vigilance  Committee  that  ever  ex- 
isted within  the  limits  of  California.  With- 
in a week  three  men,  who  confessed  them- 
selves to  be  Australian  convicts,  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  by  banging 
to  a tree.  Cattle-thieves  abounded,  and 
retribution  swift  and  sure  was  meted  out 
whenever  the  crime  could  be  fixed  by 
the  logic  of  circumstances.  Justice  and 
injustice  met  ori  a common  level.  Small 
bodies  of  people  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  with  the  same  degree  of  con- 
scious right  as  emboldened  the  acts  of 
two  or  ten  thousand.  Sometimes  a sin- 
gle individual  became  at  once  judge,  jury, 
and  executioner.  On  the  highway  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  was  found  a 
corpse  shot  through  the  body,  and  to  the 
lower  button-hole  was  tied  a placard  upon 
which  were  written,  in  very  legible  char- 
acters, these  significant  words: 

I SHOT  HIM  BECAUSE  HE  STOLE  MY  MULE 
JOHN  ANDREW  ANDERSON 
ANDERSON  RANCHO  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY 


He  was  not  a murderer,  but  an  executor 
of  the  law,  the  lex  non  scripta  against 
all  cattle-thieves.  If  ten  men  could  cap- 
ture and  slay  him  for  the  crime,  the  same 
right  belonged  to  but  one  of  the  party, 
provided  he  alone  could  accomplish  it. 

Pressed  by  these  vigorous  methods,  the 
thieves  and  robbers  in  the  country  retired 
to  the  larger  towns  and  settlements  to  ply 
their  vocation.  Popular  justice  there 
was  neither  so  swift  nor  so  sure.  Public 
opinion,  however,  opposed  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  and  methods  of  the 
civil  authorities.  What  five  men  could 
do  in  the  country,  five  hundred  could  not 
accomplish  in  San  Francisco  or  Sacra- 
mento. 

Sacramento  was  the  first  of  the  large 
towns  to  organize  a committee  of  its  citi- 
zens for  the  protection  of  social  order, 
and  its  executions  became  celebrated  for 
the  interest  displayed  in  them  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
first  of  these'was  at  night  on  the  Plaza,  in 
the  light  of  a great  fire  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a great  multitude.  The  office  of 
hangman  was  conceded  as  a post  of  honor 
to  the  most  reputable  and  wealthy  citizen 
of  the  town.  Two  days  after,  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  this  honor  by  being  himself 
shot  by  the  desperadoes. 

San  Francisco  seemed  loath  to  begin 
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the  exercise  of  this  inherent  power  of  the 
people;  but  the  great  incendiary  fire  of 
May  4,  1851,  and  the  appeals  of  the  Alta 
California  and  California  Herald , 
which  declared  that  nothing  could  dis- 
turb the  culprits’  equanimity  but  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  hanging  by  the  neck, 
caused  a revulsion  of  feeling,  and  early 
in  the  month  of  June  following  two  hun- 
dred of  its  most  influential  citizens  formed 
an  association,  which  they  named  a Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  and 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 

Large  placards  affixed  to  the  walls  in 
public  places  of  the  city  and  private 
houses  of  the  citizens,  containing  the  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  for  maintaining 
the  public  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  public  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered, gave  notice  of  their  organiza- 
tion. The  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Monu- 
mental Fire-Engine  house  on  the  Plaza 
was  the  signal  for  the  members  to  instant- 
ly assemble  fully  armed. 

Thousands  of  citizens  secretly  joined 
the  organization,  and  their  services  were 
soon  called  into  requisition.  On  the  even 
ing  of  the  10th  of  June  the  shipping  office 
of  a Mr  Virgin,  on  the  wharf,  was  robbed 
of  a small  safe  containing  a consider- 
able sum  of  money.  The  thief  was  cap- 
tured and  placed  in  the  custody  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  their 
rooms.  The  property  was  identified,  and 
the  prisoner  convicted  on  the  testimony 
of  the  boatman  who  had  pulled  out  with 
the  prisoner  and  his  booty  into  the  bay, 
where  he  was  subsequently  arrested. 
The  Chief  of  Police  now  appeared  at  the 
rooms  of  the  committee  and  demanded 
admittance  and  the  custody  of  the  pris- 
oner. His  request  was  refused. 

After  carefully  deliberating  upon  the 
character  of  the  punishment,  it  was  finally 
determined  that  though  not  a capital  of- 
fence, the  necessity  existed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  criminal,  and  that  it  should 
take  place  at  once  to  prevent  a rescue  by 
the  friends  of  the  culprit,  or  an  armed  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. He  was  accordingly  notified  of  his 
doom,  and  given  one  hour  to  prepare  for 
death.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  con- 
demned man  was  taken  under  a strong 
guard  to  Portsmouth  Square,  and  hanged 
to  the  cross-beams  of  the  gable  end  of  an 
adobe  building  which  had  been  used  in 


former  times  as  a post-office,  but«4  to  *»en 
unoccupied.  A coroner's  jur  uest 

on  the  day  following  returnet>*ice  v ver- 
dict: “John  Jenkins,  alias  Simpkins, 
came  to  his  death  by  being  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a rope  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  adobe  building  on  the  Plaza  at  the 
hands  of  an  association  of  citizens  styling 
themselves  a Committee  of  Vigilance,  of 
whom  the  following  members  are  impli- 
cated.” Then  followed  the  names  of  the 
citizens  who  had  been  most  conspicuous 
on  the  occasion. 

When  this  verdict  and  the  names  were 
published  on  the  day  following,  the  Vig- 
ilance Committee  ordered  the  names 
of  all  its  members  published  likewise. 
The  committee,  however,  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  civil  authorities  and  the  le- 
gal fraternit}'  generally,  and  J udge  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  holding  his 
assizes  on  the  days  appointed,  charged  his 
Grand  Jury  that  “all  those  concerned  in 
the  illegal  execution  had  been  guilty  of 
murder, participes  criminis. ” The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  MacDougal,  afterward 
United  States  Senator,  issued  a proclama- 
tion addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple as  the  “despotic  control  of  a self- 
constituted  association  unknown  to  and 
acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws  in  the  place 
of  the  regularly  organized  government  of 
the  country  ” 

In  the  month  of  August  the  committee 
tried  two  men  named  Samuel  Whittaker 
and  Robert  McKenzie.  They  were  proven 
guilty  of  very  serious  offences — burglary, 
robbery,  and  incendiarism.  It  was  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  be  executed  op 
the  21st  of  that  month.  A writ  was  is- 
sued by  Judge  Norton,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  bring 
the  prisoners  before  his  court  at  a certain 
hour  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
That  night  the  sheriff  and  one  deputy 
gained  admission  in  some  way  to  the 
rooms  of  the  committee,  where  the  prison- 
ers were  confined,  led  them  down  stairs, 
and  placed  them  in  charge  of  police-offi- 
cers awaiting  them  below.  No  immedi- 
ate steps  were  taken  by  the  committee  to 
remedy  this  interference  with  their  pur- 
poses. but  on  the  following  Sunday,  short- 
ly after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
carriage  turned  into  Broadway  from  Du 
Pont  Street,  and  halted  a short  distance 
from  the  jail.  It  was  at  this  hour  that 
the  prisoners  were  brought  from  their 
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cells  to  hear  divine  service  from  the  chap- 
lain of  the  prison.  A preconcerted  rusli 
was  made  from  the  outside,  the  prisoners 
captured,  and  carried  off  to  the  rooms  of 
the  committee.  The  fire-bell  tolled  the 
signal  for  the  assembly  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  along  with  them 
poured  a stream  of  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple before  their  rooms,  wild  with  excite- 
ment, and  yelling  their  approbation  of  the 
recapture  of  the  prisoners.  Brought  face 
to  face  with  the  civil  authorities,  they 
would  stand  or  fall  by  that  act.  The  pris- 
oners were  sentenced  to  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  hanged  at  once  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  rooms  of  the  committee,  in 
the  presence  of  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  Only  seven- 
teen minutes  elapsed  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  prisoners  and  their  execution 
by  order  of  the  committee.  Public  opin- 
ion and  the  press  declared  that  the  Vigil- 
ance Committee  had  redeemed  its  honor. 

Having  thus  established  their  authority 
and  vindicated  their  cause,  they  arose  to 
the  full  height  of  their  power,  and  struck 
terror  among  criminals  of  every  degree. 
Henceforth  there  was  no  need  of  their 
services.  Crime  fled  before  their  pow- 
er of  suppression,  and  they  now  left  the 
execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities,  retaining,  however, 
their  unaltered  organization,  and  impart- 
ing to  the  officer  as  well  as  the  criminal 
within  his  hands  the  knowledge  that  at 
any  moment  when  necessary  the  com- 
mittee would  again  ring  the  alarm  upon 
its  fire  bell,  and  protect  and  preserve  that 
social  order  which  by  their  vigilant  acts 
they  had  rescued  from  a chaos  of  crime 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

As  far  as  known,  but  one  woman  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Vigilantes  of  Califor- 
nia. She  was  a Spanish  woman,  of  re- 
markable beauty,  who  dealt  the  game  of 
monte  in  the  early  days  of  Downieville. 
Clothed  in  her  gay  attire,  her  dark  lus- 
trous eyes  flashing  with  the  excitement 
of  the  game,  and  a profusion  of  dark 
locks  falling  upon  her  shoulders,  together 
with  a voluptuous  form  and  superb  car- 
riage, she  was  the  object  of  much  atten- 
tion from  the  rough  miners  and  others 
who  gathered  around  the  table,  and  sat 
beneath  her  spell  at  the  fascinating  game 
of  monte. 

Among  the  miners  was  a young  man 
who  had  come  from  Kentucky  to  the 


distant  El  Dorado  to  seek  his  fortune 
among  its  gold  hills.  He  was  of  fine 
physical  appearance,  genial  disposition, 
warm  and  generous  nature,  and  ever 
ready  to  do  a good  turn  for  his  neighbor, 
or  perform  some  deed  of  charity  or  kind- 
ness to  the  suffering,  and  withal  as  hard 
a toiler  as  the  rest.  He  became  a general 
favorite  among  all  the  rough  miners. 

Of  course  the  sole  places  of  amusemeut 
in  those  early  days  of  Downieville  were 
within  the  garish  lights  of  the  saloon 
and  by  the  side  of  the  monte  tables,  over 
one  of  which  the  Spanish  beauty  pre- 
sided. Like  all  his  sex,  the  Kentuckian 
was  charmed  by  her  fascination.  One 
night,  with  some  companions,  on  his  way 
to  his  tent  after  the  game  had  closed  and 
the  senorita  Dolores  had  retired,  he  pass- 
ed the  tent  of  the  fair  Spaniard,  and  while 
peeping  for  an  instant  through  the  can- 
vas lapel  of  her  abode  was  suddenly,  in  a 
playful  freak,  pushed  by  his  companions 
through  the  door  into  the  darkness  of  her 
tent,  and  fell  prostrate  upon  its  floor. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  or  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  intruder’s  identity,  she 
sprang  upon  him  like  a tigress  in  its  lair, 
and  plunged  her  dagger  repeatedly  in  his 
prostrate  form,  until  he  lay  a bleeding 
corpse  at  her  feet.  Information  of  the 
bloody  deed  soon  reached  every  miner  in 
the  camp,  and  one  and  all  hurried  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  victim  of  her  mad 
fury.  The  sight  of  his  fair  young  face, 
and  sunny  hair  clotted  with  his  life- 
blood, and  the  innumerable  ghastly 
wounds  upon  his  body  as  it  lay  uncover- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  who  hoped 
to  find  some  spark  of  life  remaining,  so 
worked  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  min- 
ers that  some  cheeks  long  unused  to 
tears  were  wet  with  weeping.  The  young 
life  had  gone  out  forever,  and  the  bright 
sunny  eyes  of  the  boy  favorite  of  the 
camp  were  closed  in  the  una wakening 
slumber  of  death.  The  rage  of  his  rough 
friends  knew  no  bounds.  The  woman 
was  instantly  seized  and  placed  in  the 
custody  of  guards  while  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Downieville  should  deter- 
mine her  fate.  That  decree  was  death 
by  hanging,  and  the  murderess,  with  her 
hand  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her 
victim,  was  taken  to  the  upper  bridge  of 
the  Yuba,  and  there  hanged  until  life  was 
extinct.  Such  was  the  swift  punishment 
meted  out  by  the  rude  populace  in  the 
excitement  of  the  hour. 
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It  was,  indeed,  an  ungloved  iron  hand 
that,  in  the  homes  of  these  early  pioneers, 
first  upheld  the  pillars  of  society  and  put 
to  death  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  absence  of  an  organized  form  of 
government.  They  reasoned,  however, 
that  the  institution  of  government  for  a 
people  is  that  the  governed  may  obtain 
security  of  life  and  property;  that  with- 
out such  safeguard  social  order  could  not 
exist;  society  would  be  anarchy,  and  the 
law  of  right  would  be  that  of  might. 

The  ignominious  death  of  these  out- 
laws at  the  hands  of  Vigilance  Commit- 
tees was  the  result  of  crimes  for  the  most 
part  cowardly  and  barbarous.  Yet  with- 
in the  veins  of  some  given  over  to  deeds 
of  violence  that  blacken  the  pages  of 
criminal  history  flowed  blood  from  which 
heroes  are  made.  It  has  been  known 
that  in  moments  of  extreme  peril,  when 
humanity,  overwhelmed  by  surrounding 
dangers, halted  and  surrendered, and  in  de- 
spair lay  down  to  die,  a lawless  but  master 
spirit  from  life's  royal  blood  rose  up  like  a 
giant  to  lead  the  way  to  hope  and  success. 

When  the  news  reached  California  that 
gold  had  been  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  water  shed  of  the  Columbia  River, 
without  waiting  for  a confirmation  of  the 
rumor,  great  numbers  of  miners  poured 
over  the  mountain  walls  of  California 
and  Nevada  in  search  of  their  fortunes  in 
the  new  gold  field.  It  was,  however,  but 
another  of  those  “stampedes”  which 
wreck  the  hopes  and  lives  of  the  advent- 
urous and  roving  miner,  and  one  by  one 
they  struggled  back  to  the  more  prosper* 
ous  fields  they  had  abandoned  for  this  ig- 
nis fatuus . One  of  these  parties,  near- 
ly starved,  attempted  to  reach  Shoshone 
Falls  through  the  thickly  timbered  moun- 
tains from  Elk  City.  While  searching 
for  game  one  day  they  chanced  to  strike 
a little  stream  that  ran  down  from  the 
mountain  on  the  edge  of  a prairie  lying 
near  the  centre  of  a large  snow-covered 
horseshoe  opening  to  the  south,  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter.  A fallen  tama- 
rack had  thrown  up  the  earth,  and,  moved 
by  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  one  of  the 
gold-hunters  took  up  a pan  of  the  earth 
and  carelessly  washed  it  in  the  stream. 
What  was  his  astonishment  to  reap  as  his 
reward  a handful  of  rough  little  speci- 
mens of  gold-dust  of  the  size  of  wheat 
grains  ! It  was  of  poor  quality,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  original  discovery  of  the 


great  gold  belt  embracing  Safmon,  War- 
ren, Boise,  Owyhee,  and  Blackfoot,  that 
afterward  formed  the  political  division  of 
Idaho  Territory,  now  in  its  Statehood — 
the  star  of  Idaho  in  the  Federal  flag. 

On  the  3d  day  of  December,  1862,  a 
fierce  storm  swept  over  the  whole  gold 
belt,  and  the  thousands  of  homeless  and 
unprotected  miners,  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  in  their  blankets  while 
working  their  claims,  began  to  pour  over 
the  horseshoe  in  the  direction  of  Lewis- 
ton, taking  with  them  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor  on  the  bar  and  in  the  gulch. 
A party  of  nine,  of  whom  Joaquin  Miller 
was  one,  were  making  their  way  through 
Walla  Walla  vid  Lewiston  with  a large 
amount  of  gold-dust  belonging  to  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  party.  They 
had  been  followed  from  the  mines  by 
Dave  English  and  Nelson  Scott,  two  of 
the  most  noted  desperadoes,  accompanied 
by  four  others  of  like  character,  but  not 
so  well  known.  As  there  was  not  a shad- 
ow of  civil  law  to  protect  the  honest  toiler, 
nor  any  other  form  of  protection  as  yet,  at 
these  mines,  these  men,  black  with  crime, 
moved  about  the  various  tents  with  the 
same  freedom  as  men  of  good  character. 
English  was  a thick-set,  powerful  man, 
with  a black  beard  and  commanding  man- 
ners. One  of  his  gray  eyes  appeared  to 
be  askew,  otherwise  he  was  a fine-looking 
man,  usually  good  - natured,  but  terrible 
when  aroused.  Scott  was  tall,  slim, 
brown-haired,  with  features  as  fair  and 
delicate  as  those  of  a woman.  All  of  the 
band  of  six  were  young  men  well  known 
in  California,  one  of  them  having  been 
connected  with  a circus.  The  party  of 
miners,  after  six  days’  travel,  reached  Lew- 
iston in  safety,  and  English  and  his  com- 
panions arrived  the  following  day.  The 
river  was  frozen  over,  the  steamboats 
all  tied  up  for  the  winter,  and  the  ferry 
almost  impassable.  The  miners  and  rob- 
bers watched  each  other’s  motions,  and  the 
latter  knew  that  their  motives  had  been 
divined.  The  miners  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  ferry  when  the  robbers  followed.  The 
large  amount  of  gold-dust  of  the  miners 
was  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  They  were 
splendidly  mounted  and  well  armed,  and 
prepared  for  any  deed  to  accomplish  their 
end.  It  was  twenty-four  miles  to  Petalia, 
the  nearest  station.  The  days  were  short 
and  the  snow  deep.  With  the  best  of  for- 
tune, the  miners  did  not  expect  to  make  it 
until  night.  At  noon  they  left  the  Alpowa, 
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and  rode  to  a vast  plateau  without  stone, 
stake,  or  sign  to  point  the  way  to  Petalia, 
twelve  miles  away.  The  snow  became 
deeper  and  more  difficult,  and  a furious 
wind  set  in  that  blinded  and  discouraged 
their  horses.  The  cold  was  intense.  They 
had  not  been  an  hour  on  this  high  plain 
before  each  man's  face  was  a mass  of  ice 
and  their  horses  white  with  frost.  The 
sun  faded  in  the  storm  like  a star  of  morn- 
ing drowned  in  a flood  of  dawn.  Grave 
fears  now  beset  them.  English  and  his 
robber  party  were  now  in  advance.  Once 
they  stopped,  consulted,  looked  back,  and 
then  in  a little  while  moved  on.  The 
storm  was  so  terrific  that  the  trail  behind 
them  was  obliterated  the  instant  they 
passed  on;  return  was  therefore  impossi- 
ble, had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  recross 
the  river  should  they  reach  it.  Again  the 
robbers  halted,  huddled  together,  looked 
back,  and  again  struggled  on,  English, 
the  man  of  iron,  for  the  most  part  keep- 
ing the  lead.  The  miners  now  knew  they 
were  in  deadly  peril,  not  from  the  rob- 
bers, but  from  the  storm.  Again  the  rob- 
ber band  halted,  grouped  together,  gestic- 
ulating wildly,  as  if  in  violent  argumenta- 
tive altercation,  and  again  moved  slowly 
on.  The  party  of  miners  followed,  the 
horses  floundering  in  the  deep  snow, 
while  the  trail  closed  like  a grave  behind 
them.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, standing  up  to  his  waist  in  snow, 
English  shouted  to  them  to  approach. 
Pushing  on  through  the  storm,  with  their 
heads  bowed  and  necks  bent,  like  cattle, 
. shielding  themselves  in  the  fierce  blast, 
they  reached  the  robber  party. 

“I  tell  you  h— l’s  to  pay, boys, "said Eng- 
lish. “If  we  don't  keep  our  heads  level, 
we'll  go  up  the  flume  like  a spring  salmon. 
Which  way  do  you  think  is  the  station?” 

No  one  could  tell.  To  add  to  the  con- 
sternation, they  now  found  that  three  of 
their  party  were  missing.  They  shouted 
through  the  storm,  but  no  answer  came 
back.  They  never  saw  them  again.  In  the 
spring  some  Indians  found  and  brought 
in  a note- book,  in  which  was  recorded 
this  writing:  “ Lost  in  the  snow  Decem- 
ber 19th,  1862,  James  A.  Keel  of  Ma- 
coupin Co.,  Illinois;  Wesley  Dean  of  St. 
Louis;  Ed  Parker  of  Boston.”  At  the 
same  time  they  brought  in  a pair  of  boots 
containing  bones  of  human  feet.  A party 
of  citizens  went  out  and  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  three  men,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  gold-dust. 
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English  stopped,  studied  a moment,  and 
then,resolvingtotakeall  in  hisown  hands, 
said:  “ We  must  stick  together;  stick  to- 
gether and  follow  me.  I will  shoot  the 
first  man  who  refuses  to  obey,  and  send 
him  to  hell  a-fluking.” 

Again  the  robber  chief,  now  in  supreme 
command  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  death, 
led  on.  The  band  struggled  on  in  silence, 
benumbed,  helpless,  and  half  dead.  Scott 
seemed  like  a child  beside  his  chieftain. 
The  remainder  of  both  parties  were  as  fee- 
ble and  as  spiritless  as  he.  English  was 
the  only  one  whose  spirit  rose  above  the 
storm.  His  whole  ferocious  nature  seem- 
ed aroused.  At  times  he  swore  like  a 
madman.  The  storm  increased  in  fury, 
darkness  came  suddenly  on,  and  they 
could  not  see  each  other's  faces. 

English  shouted  aloud,  above  the  blast, 
“Come  up  to  me.”  They  obeyed,  and 
huddled  around  him  likechildren.  “ There 
is  but  one  chance,”  said  he ; “cut  your  sad- 
dles off  your  horses.”  He  got  the  horses 
as  close  together  as  possible  and  shot  them 
down,  throwing  away  his  pistols  as  he 
emptied  them.  Placing  the  saddles  on 
top  of  the  pile  of  horses,  he  made  each 
man  wrap  his  blankets  around  him  and 
huddle  together  on  the  mass.  “ No  nod- 
ding now,” said  English.  “I’ll  shoot  the 
first  man  that  fails  to  answer  when  I call 
him.” 

To  sleep  a moment  meant  death  by 
freezing,  and  this  robber  chief,  this  king 
of  men,  in  the  hour  of  dire  peril  and  death 
knew  it.  Every  man  seemed  to  surren- 
der all  hope,  save  this  fierce  man  of  iron. 
He  moved  as  if  in  his  element.  He  made 
a track  in  the  snow  around  the  party  on 
the  heap,  and  kept  constantly  moving  and 
shouting.  Within  an  hour  they  saw  the 
effect  of  his  rude  action.  The  animal 
heat  from  the  horses  warmed  their  be- 
numbed and  stiffened  limbs  as  it  rose 
from  their  prostrate  bodies,  while  dark- 
ness and  the  storm  reigned  over  them. 
Thus  they  remained  during  the  stormy 
hours  of  the  night.  English,  shouting 
and  swearing  through  and  above  the 
blasts,  tramped  in  the  circular  track  he 
made  about  them,  pistol  in  hand,  to  keep 
them  awake  and  alive,  while  he  battered 
his  own  body  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 
Thus  the  terrible  night  wore  on  until 
toward  morning,  when  suddenly  English 
stopped  shouting,  and  uttered  a terrible 
oath  of  surprise.  The  storm  had  sudden- 
ly lifted  like  a curtain,  and  far  above  in 
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the  heavens  moved  the  round  moon  on  its 
stately  course.  It  was  to  that  band  of 
half-dead  and  wellnigh  frozen  men  as  a 
pillar  of  flame  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  were  saved.  With  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  the  iron  man  bade  the  others  fol- 
low him.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  rise.  They  fell,  rose  again,  fell, 
and  finally  stood  on  their  feet;  all  save 
one,  a small  German  named  Ross.  He 
was  dead — frozen  to  death. 

At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  Eng- 
lish, who  still  resolutely  led  the  way,  gave 
a shout  of  joy  as  he  stood  on  the  edge  of 
a basaltic  cliff  and  looked  down  on  the 
parterre.  A long  straight  pillar  of  white 
smoke  rose  from  the  station,  like  a column 
of  marble  supporting  the  overhanging 
dome.  Again  it  was  the  pillar  of  cloud 
that  led  the  children  of  Israel  now  lead- 
ing these  lost  children  of  the  mountains 
amid  the  snow  wastes  of  the  dreary  plain. 
Warmed  back  to  life  again,  they  returned 
and  brought  in  the  body  of  their  compan- 
ion, with  his  bag  of  gold-dust,  and  in  a few 
days  the  trail  was  broken.  The  company 
of  miners  voluntarily  gave  to  some  of  Eng- 
lish’s band  a portion  of  their  wealth.  Eng- 
lish, however,  resolutely  refused  to  accept 
a present.  They  parted  at  the  station,  and 
the  miners  pursued  their  wav  in  safety 
to  Walla  Walla. 

Some  months  later  English,  Scott,  and 
another  of  his  band,  named  Peoples,  were 
arrested  for  highway  robbery,  and  were 
placed,  securely  bound,  under  guard  in  a 
log  house  on  the  stage  road.  That  night 
was  organized  the  first  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee in  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  North- 
west Territories.  It  consisted  of  six  men 
belonging  to  the  Idaho  Express  Company. 
At  midnight  they  condemned  the  robbers 
to  death,  and  acquainted  them  of  their 
fate.  Scott  asked  for  time  to  pray,  Eng- 
lish swore  furiously,  and  Peoples  was  si- 
lent. 

One  of  the  Vigilantes  approached  Scott 
while  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  began 
to  adjust  the  noose  about  his  neck. 
English  cried  out,  “Hang  me  first,  and 
let  him  pray !” 

The  wonderful  courage  of  the  man  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathies  and  admiration 
of  these  rough  men  of  the  mountains, 
and  they  would  have  spared  him,  but 
having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  felt  they 
could  not  falter  now.  They  had  but  one 
rope,  and  executed  them  one  at  a time. 
When  the  rope  was  adjusted  about  the 


neck  of  English,  he  was  quietly  asked  by 
his  executioners  to  invoke  the  mercy  of 
his  God.  He  held  his  head  down  a mo- 
ment, muttered  something,  and  then 
straightening  up,  turned  toward  Scott  and 
said,  “Nelse,  pray  for  me  a little,  can’t 
you,  while  I hang?” 

Peoples  died  without  a motion  or  a 
struggle.  When  Scott's  turn  came  he 
was  still  praying  devoutly.  He  offered 
large  sums  of  money,  which  he  had  se- 
creted in  the  mountains,  for  his  life;  but 
they  told  him  he  must  die  too.  Seeing 
there  was  no  escape,  he  removed  his 
watch  and  rings,  kissed  them  tenderly, 
and  handed  them  to  one  of  the  Vigi- 
lantes, saying,  “Send  these  to  my  poor 
Armina,”  and  quietly  submitted  to  his 
fate.  At  dawn  the  three  men  lay  dead 
and  rigid  upon  the  cabin  floor.  The 
blood  that  dried  in  the  veins  of  one  was 
of  the  kind  that  runs  through  heroes’ 
veins,  and  had  lie  in  his  early  days  been 
guided  in  the  nobler  chaunels  of  life,  he 
might  have  been  a Csesar  or  a Marlbor- 
ough. With  a courage  as  sublime  as 
that  of  the  bride  of  Collatinus,  and  the 
fortitude  of  an  Alexander,  he  saved  the 
lives  of  eleven  human  beings,  and  within 
four  months  after  this  sublime  act  of  he- 
roism died  an  ignominious  death  by  the 
halter  for  robbing  a stage-coach. 

Far  to  the  northwest,  among  the  ca- 
tions and  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri, 
running  up  to  the  British  line,  and  form- 
ing a part  of  the  territorial  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  young  State  of 
Montana.  At  the  time  of  which  I am 
now  writing  it  was  a young  Territory,  or 
rather  a part  of  Idaho  Territory,  with  no 
settlements  or  signs  of  civilization  save 
the  mining  camps  scattered  through  its 
southern  division.  But  its  growth  was 
rapid.  Thriving,  prosperous  communi- 
ties and  cities  of  wealth  and  refinement 
have  taken  the  places  of  rude  mining 
camps.  Traversed  by  railroads,  it  is  now 
filled  with  farms  and  gardens,  workshops 
and  factories,  mills  and  mines,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a brave,  intelligent,  self-re- 
liant race,  embracing  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions of  life,  and  now  forms  oue  of  the 
brightest  stars  shining  in  the  blue  field  of 
the  imperial  banner  of  the  mighty  “sister- 
hood of  States.” 

But,  as  I have  stated,  it  was  not  always 
thus.  It  was  once  but  “the  first  low 
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wash  of  the  waves  where  now  rolls  a 
human  sea” — mountain  walls,  rude  civil- 
ization, tented  homes,  wild  debauchery, 
robbery,  rapine,  and  mid-day  murders. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  rumor 
of  rich  discoveries  on  the  Salmon  River 
flew  through  Salt  Lake  City,  Colorado, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  far  West. 
A wild  rush  to  the  “new  diggings”  was 
the  result,  and  a stream  of  human  beings 
set  in  for  the  new  El  Dorado  by  the  toil- 
some way  of  Fort  Hall  and  the  Snake 
River.  As  their  trains  drew  nearer  the 
long-sought  spot  they  found  further  con- 
veyance by  wagons  impossible,  as  the 
rocky,  mountainous  roads  were  impassa- 
ble for  wagons.  They  were  likewise  in- 
formed that  the  mines  were  already  over- 
run by  a vast  army  of  gold-hunters  from 
California,  Oregon,  and  all  places  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  They  also  learned  that 
many  of  those  who  had  been  driven  by 
adverse  circumstances  from  Salmon  River 
had  spread  far  over  the  adjacent  country, 
and  that  new  discoveries  had  been  made 
at  Deer  Lodge. 

The  streams  of  immigration  now  di- 
verged toward  that  point,  crossed  the 
mountains  between  Fort  Lemhi  and 
Horse  Prairie  Creek,  and  taking  a cut-off 
to  the  left,  sought  to  strike  the  old  trail 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Deer  Lodge  and 
Bitter  Root  valleys.  A mining  camp  was 
also  established  with  success  on  Grass- 
hopper Creek,  afterward  called  Beaver 
Head  Diggings.  It  was  the  first  to  work 
the  gulches  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  these  incipient  labors  flowed  the 
great  mining  industries  which  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  gave  to  Mon- 
tana her  well-deserved  reputation  as  the 
richest  gold-mining  field  discovered  since 
that  of  California.  A tide  of  immigra 
tion  now  poured  in  from  all  directions, 
and  with  it  came  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good ; and  among  the  former  were  the  des- 
peradoes Henry  Plummer,  Charles  Reeves, 
Moore, and  Skinner,  all  of  whom  suffered 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  honest  men  of 
the  Territory,  who,  when  they  found  they 
could  not  apply  the  forms  of  law  in  a 
community  where  the  written  law  was  a 
dead  letter,  or  had  never  existed,  main- 
tained the  right  with  their  own  strong 
hands  to  subdue  the  brute  force  of  vio- 
lence and  murder.  The  wonderful  discov- 
eries at  Alder  Gulch  of  the  almost  fabu- 
lous placer  diggings  attracted  a vast  tide  of 
rapid  immigration— that  which  is  known 


among  gold-seekers  as  a stampede.  It 
likewise  attracted  a large  number  of  the 
dangerous  class,  who  saw  a broad  and 
rich  field  for  their  lawless  operations. 

They  quickly  organized  themselves  into 
a secret  compact  body,  with  signs,  grips, 
and  with  a captain,  lieutenants,  secretary, 
road-agents,  and  outriders,  who  became 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country.  A cor- 
respondence was  inaugurated  between 
Bannock  and  Virginia  City,  and  a sur- 
veillance placed  on  all  travel  between 
those  points.  To  such  a fine  point  was 
their  system  carried  that  horses,  men,  and 
coaches  were  in  some  intelligible  manner 
marked  to  designate  them  as  objects  of 
plunder.  In  this  manner  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  notified  by  their  spies, 
ofttimes  employed  by  the  very  object  of 
their  plunder,  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  their  victims.  They  were  all  armed 
with  a pair  of  revolvers,  a double-barrel  led 
shot-gun  with  a large  bore,  the  barrels 
cut  short  off,  and  a dagger  or  bowie-knife. 
Thus  armed,  and  mounted  ou  swift  and 
trained  horses,  and  disguised  with  masks 
and  blankets,  they  awaited  their  victims 
in  ambush,  from  which,  on  approach  of  a 
conveyance,  they  would  spring  forth,  and 
covering  the  inmates  with  their  guns, 
command  them  to  alight  and  throw  up 
their  hands.  If  this  order  was  not  in- 
stantly obeyed,  the  result  would  be  sud- 
den death.  Otherwise  they  would  be  dis- 
armed, and  made  to  throw  their  wealth 
upon  the  ground.  Concluding  their  op 
erations  with  a search  for  concealed  prop 
erty,  they  would  permit  the  despoiled 
passengers  to  proceed  on  their  way,  while 
they  themselves  rode  rapidly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

Wherever  a new  settlement  was  effect- 
ed, or  new  discoveries  of  the  precious 
metals  made,  there  followed  the  bandits, 
until  their  operations  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  became  the  scourge  of  the 
mountains,  and  no  men  or  class  of  men 
were  safe  from  their  attacks. 

To  illustrate  the  class  of  desperadoes 
engaged  in  this  nefarious  work,  we  will 
take  the  case  of  Henry  Plummer,  a man 
of  such  smooth  manners  and  insinuating 
address  that  he  was  termed  a “perfect 
gentleman,”  although  known  to  be  both 
thief  and  assassin,  and  had  once  filled  the 
office  of  marshal  of  Nevada  City,  whence, 
after  having  been  twice  imprisoned  for 
murder,  he  had  fled  to  Oregon,  and  thence 
to  Montana.  In  Montana  he  was  elected 
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sheriff  of  Beaver  County.  He  first  made 
his  way,  in  company  with  his  companion, 
Jack  Cleveland,  to  Bannock  City,  whose 
fame,  in  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863,  had 
widely  spread.  It  was  the  first  mining 
camp  of  importance  established  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  a large  immi- 
gration ensued,  with  the  customary  num 
ber  of  the  ruffian  class.  Among  them 
all,  Plummer  was  chief,  noted  for  his  des 
peration  and  his  skill  in  the  rapid  hand 
ling  of  his  pistol.  He  shot  and  killed  his 
friend  and  old  acquaintance  and  compan- 
ion Jack  Cleveland,  who  was  disposed  to 
dispute  his  title  as  chief,  and  frequently 
boasted  of  his  own  murderous  exploits. 

Shortly  after  that  occurrence  another 
of  the  gang,  named  George  Ives,  was  con- 
versing on  the  street  with  his  friend  George 
Carhart,  and  not  liking  the  style  of  his 
speech,  laid  him  low  with  a shot  from  his 
revolver. 

Another  eminent  road-agent,  named 
Haze  Lyon,  owed  a citizen  of  Bannock 
four  hundred  dollars  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  one  morning,  having  won  a large 
sum  of  money  the  night  previous  at  the 
gaming-table,  was  asked  by  his  landlord 
to  settle  his  account.  He  answered  the 
modest  request  by  drawing  his  revolver 
and  ordering  the  citizen  “to  dust  out,” 
with  which  gentle  command  he  imme- 
diately complied. 

Plummer  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Cleveland,  and  acquitted  on  the 
ground  that  his  opponent’s  language  was 
irritating.  Charles  Reeves  and  a man 
named  Williams,  who  had  fired  into  a 
camp  of  friendly  Indians  just  to  see  how 
many  they  could  kill  at  one  shot,  were 
also  tried  and  acquitted.  Others  who  had 
likewise  been  guilty  of  heinous  offences 
were  also  acquitted,  and  the  baser  elements 
of  society  felt  themselves  secure  in  the 
performance  of  their  lawless  deeds,  and 
murder  and  robbery  went  on  unmolested. 

Plummer,  who  had  been  chosen  chief 
of  the  road  agents,  had  likewise,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  succeeded  in  having  him- 
self elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
appointed  two  of  his  band  as  deputies. 
In  the  mean  time  an  honest  man  had  been 
elected  sheriff  at  Virginia,  and  was  in 
formed  by  Plummer  that  he  “ would  live 
much  longer  if  he  would  resign  his  office 
in  his  favor.”  Fear  of  assassination  com- 
pelled him  to  do  as  bidden,  aud  Plummer 
became  sheriff  at  both  places.  With  his 
robber  deputies  to  execute  his  orders,  the 


people  of  Montana  were  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves  and  bandits.  One  of  his  deputies 
was  an  honest  man,  and  becoming  too  well 
versed  in  the  doings  of  Plummer  and  asso- 
ciates, was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  road- 
agents  and  publicly  shot  by  three  of  the 
band.  There  was  no  longer  any  security 
of  life  and  property. 

A Dutchman  sold  some  mules,  and  re 
ceiving  the  money  therefor  in  advance, 
was  driving  the  animals  on  a public  road  to 
deliver  them  to  the  purchaser,  when  he  was 
met  by  Ives,  murdered,  and  robbed  of  both 
money  and  mules.  The  sight  of  this  man’s 
body  brought  into  town  in  a cart  stirred 
the  blood  of  the  honest  men  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  determined  to  capture 
and  hang  his  murderer.  A party  of  citi- 
zens thoroughly  armed  scoured  the  coun- 
try, surprised  accomplices  of  the  murderer, 
and  wrung  from  them  the  confession  that 
George  Ives  was  the  murderer.  By  the 
following  evening  he  was  captured,  and 
taken  a prisoner  to  Nevada  City.  He  was 
given  a trial.  The  bench  was  a wagon; 
the  jury,  twenty-four  honest  men;  the 
aroused  citizens  stood  guard  with  guns  in 
hand  while  the  trial  proceeded,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  desperadoes,  who  had 
gathered  in  force  to  aid,  support,  and,  if 
possible,  to  rescue  their  comrade  in  crime. 
Counsel  was  heard  on  both  sides;  reliable 
witnesses  proved  the  prisoner  guilty  of 
numerous  murders  aud  robberies.  Con- 
demned to  death,  his  captors  repressed  ev- 
ery attempt  at  rescue,  and  held  the  prison- 
er with  cocked  and  levelled  guns.  It  was 
a moonlight  night,  and  the  camp  fire  shed 
its  gleam  on  all  around  Amid  the  shouts 
and  yells  and  murderous  threats  of  the  as- 
sembled ruffians,  the  condemned  assassin 
and  cowardly  murderer  was  led  to  the  gal- 
lows, upon  which  he  expiated  his  mani- 
fold crimes.  The  next  day  the  far-famed 
Vigilantes  of  Montana  were  organized. 
Five  brave  men  in  Nevada  City  and  one 
in  Virginia  City,  the  towns  lying  adjacent, 
formed  the  secret  league  who  opposed, 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  force  to 
force  and  dread  to  dread  against  the  road- 
agents1  organization.  This  league  became 
as  terrible  to  the  outlaws  as  they  them- 
selves had  been  to  the  honest,  order-loving, 
and  industrious  part  of  the  community. 

Plummer,  the  sheriff,  was  seized,  and  be- 
fore he  could  escape,  was  executed,  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  together  with  two  of  his 
robber  deputies,  on  a gallows  which  he 
himself  had  erected. 
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The  Vigilantes,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  reign  of  terror,  assumed  the  duties 
of  captors,  judges,  jurors,  and  execution- 
ers. But  they  were  not  guilty  of  excess- 
es. They  struck  terror  to  those  who  had 
defied  the  weaker  arm  of  the  law  by  sure, 
swift,  and  secret  punishment  of  crime.  In 
no  case  was  a criminal  executed  without 
evidence  establishing  his  guilt.  How 
closely  they  hewed  to  the  line  in  this  re- 
spect is  attested  by  the  dying  remarks  of 
one  of  the  last  men  hanged  by  their  order: 
14  You  have  done  right.  Not  an  innocent 
man  hanged  yet!”  But  it  was  understood 
that  the  work  they  had  undertaken  toper- 
form  should  be  faithfully  and  thoroughly 
performed;  that  there  should  be  no  half- 
way measures,  no  reprieves,  the  verdict 
having  once  been  rendered. 

An  instance  of  the  severe  labor,  expos- 
ure, and  real  hardship  encountered  by 
these  guardians  of  peace  and  order  is  fur- 
nished in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Wil- 
liam Hunter. 

At  the  time  of  the  execution  of  Boone 
Helm  and  his  five  confederates,  Hunter 
managed  to  elude  his  pursuers  by  hiding 
by  day  among  the  rocks  and  brush,  seek- 
ing food  by  night  among  the  scattered 
settlements  along  the  Gallatin  River. 
Four  of  the  Vigilantes,  determined  and 
resolute  men,  volunteered  to  arrest  him. 
They  crossed  the  divide,  and  forded  the 
Madison  when  huge  cakes  of  floating  ice 
swirled  down  on  the  flanks  of  the  horses, 
threatening  to  carry  them  down.  Their 
camping-ground  was  the  frozen  earth,  the 
weather  intensely  cold,  and  they  slept  at 
night  under  their  blankets,  by  the  side  of 
a fire  which  they  had  built.  Next  day 
their  way  led  through  a tremendous  snow- 
storm, which  they  welcomed  as  an  ally. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
reached  Milk  Ranch,  twenty  njiles  from 
their  destination,  obtained  their  supper, 
and  again  proceeded,  after  dark,  with  a 
guide  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
At  midnight  they  reached  the  cabin  where 
theyJearned  Hunter  had  been  driven  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  severe  storm  and 
cold.  They  halted,  unsaddled,  and  rapped 
loudly  at  the  door.  On  being  admitted, 
they  found  two  persons  in  the  cabin 
—two  visible,  and  one  covered  up  in 
bed. 

The  Vigilantes  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  before  a blazing 
fire  on  the  hearth.  They  talked  of  min* 
ing,  prospecting,  panning-out,  and  terms 


of  that  character,  as  if  they  were  travel- 
ling miners.  Before  going  to  sleep,  how- 
ever, they  carefully  examined  the  prem- 
ises as  to  its  exits,  and  placed  themselves 
in  such  manner  as  to  command  the  only 
entrance  and  exit.  They  refrained  from 
saying  anything  concerning  their  real 
business  until  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  their  horses  were  saddled  and 
they  appeared  ready  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  Then  they  asked  who  the  sleep- 
er was,  who  had  never  spoken  or  uncov- 
ered his  head.  The  reply  was  that  he 
was  unknown;  had  been  there  two  days, 
driven  in  by  the  storm.  Asked  to  de- 
scribe him,  the  description  was  that  of 
Hunter. 

The  Vigilantes  then  went  to  the  bed,  and 
laying  a firm  hand  on  the  sleeper,  gripped 
the  revolvers  held  by  him  in  his  hand 
beneath  the  bedclothes.  “Bill  Hunter” 
was  called  upon  to  arise  and  behold  grim 
men  with  guns  levelled  at  his  head.  He 
asked  to  be  taken  to  Virginia  City,  but  he 
soon  found  a shorter  road  lay  before  him. 
Two  miles  from  the  cabin  they  halted  be- 
neath a tree  with  a branch  over  which 
a rope  could  be  thrown,  and  a spur  to 
which  the  end  could  be  fastened.  Scrap- 
ing away  a foot  of  snow,  they  built  a 
fire  and  cooked  their  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  they  consulted  and  took  a vote 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  prisoner.  That 
vote  determined  upon  instant  execution. 
The  perils  of  the  long  tramp  over  the 
mountain  divide,  the  crossing  of  the  icy 
stream,  the  small  force  involved  in  his 
capture,  and  the  certainty  of  an  at- 
tempt at  rescue  when  his  capture  became 
known  to  his  accomplices,  all  rendered 
this  necessary.  The  long  catalogue  of 
crimes  he  had  committed  was  read  to  him, 
and  he  was  asked  to  plead  any  extenua- 
ting circumstances  in  his  own  behalf. 
There  were  none,  and  he  remained  silent. 
He  had  once  been  an  honest,  hard-work- 
ing man,  and  was  believed  to  be  an  upright 
citizen.  In  an  evil  hour  he  joined  his 
fortunes  with  the  wicked  band  who  had 
likewise  perished  on  the  scaffold.  His 
sole  request  was  that  his  friends  in  the 
States  should  not  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  death. 

Thus  died  the  last  of  Plummer  s famous 
baud  of  outlaws,  executing  in  his  last 
moments  the  pantomime  of  grasping  an 
imaginary  pistol,  cocking  it,  and  dischar- 
ging in  rapid  succession  its  six  ghostly 
barrels. 
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THE  WIZARD  HARP. 

BY  KATK  PUTNAM  OSGOOD 

ACROSS  the  twilight  land  he  came, 

A wanderer  clad  in  pilgrim  gray, 
And  ever  toward  the  sunset  flame 
From  east  to  west  he  took  his  way. 

A harp  he  held,  whose  fitful  play 
Fell  with  such  sorcery  on  the  air 

That,  breathed  the  measure  sad  or  gay. 
The  listener  turned  and  followed  there. 


Slow  moving  as  he  moved,  apace, 

The  eager  throng  around  him  clung; 

But  none  who  looked  upon  his  face 
Could  say  if  he  were  old  or  young. 

His  hoary  locks  about  him  hung, 

Yet,  underneath  that  brow  of  eld, 

The  eyes  that  smiled,  the  lips  that  sung, 
Youth's  morning  fire  and  freshness  held. 

Whence  art  thou,  minstrel  ?— thus  they  prayed. 

No  word  he  answered  them  again, 

But  on  his  lyre  his  hand  he  laid, 

And  drew  a soft,  uncertain  strain. 

What  held  that  note  of  joy  and  pain 
That  they  who  lingered,  listening  there, 

Felt,  in  the  throb  of  each  quick  vein, 

As  their  own  hearts  the  harp  strings  were? 


For  in  the  quivering  of  the  wire 
Beneath  those  wizard  fingers  pressed 
Each  felt  his  unfulfilled  desire 
Arise  and  tremble  in  his  breast. 

The  dream  that  hovered,  hardly  guessed, 
His  inmost,  secret  soul  within, 

Took  sudden  form  and  stood  confessed 
The  measure  of  what  might  have  been. 

0 minstrel,  stay  thy  magic  hand! — 

One  cried  aloud  in  passionate  prayer— 
And  lead  us  hence  to  thy  fair  land 
Where  life  may  all  its  glory  wear! 

For  still  thy  broken  accents  bear 
Some  hint  of  beauty  yet  to  be, 

Some  echo  from  that  fuller  air 
Whither  our  feet  would  follow  thee! 


Slowly  the  minstrel's  lifted  eyes, 

Like  one  who  looks  to  either  shore, 
Turned  from  the  darkening  eastern  skies 
To  where  the  sunset  flamed  before. 
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Ye  knew  me  in  the  days  of  yore — 

He  spoke  at  last — when  hope  was  young. 

My  harp  but  faintly  thrills  once  more 
The  selfsame  chords  your  lips  have  sung. 

My  name  is  Memory — he  sighed — 

Far  off  the  hills  my  foot  hath  pressed: 

To  that  past  glow  of  morningtide 

I may  not  guide  your  backward  quest. 
Yet  the  same  sky  rounds  East  and  West  ; 
I lead  where  dream  and  deed  are  one! — 
And  down  the  daylight's  golden  crest 
He  vanished  with  the  sinking  sun. 


LONDON— PLANTAGENET. 


BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
I.— ECCLESIASTICAL. 


PRINCE  PANTA- 
GRUEL  and  his 
companions,  pursui  ng 
their  incomparable 
voyage,  sailed  three 
days  without  discov- 
ering anything,  and 
on  the  fourth  day 
made  land.  The  pilot 
told  them  that  it  was 
the  Ringing  Island, 
and,  indeed,  they 
heard  afar  off  a kind 
of  confused  and  oft- 
repeated  noise,  that 
seemed  at  a distance 
not  unlike  the  sound 
of  great,  middle-sized, 
and  little  bells  rung  all  at  once. 

Commentators  have  been  much  exer- 
cised as  to  the  city  which  the  great  Master 
of  Allegory  had  in  view  when  he  described 
Tile  Sonnante.  Foolish  commentators! 
As  if  even  a small  master  of  allegory, 
much  less  the  great  and  illustrious  Alco- 
f ribas  Nasier,  meant  any  one  town  in  par- 
ticular! One  might  as  well  search  for  the 
man  whose  portrait  he  painted  and  called 
Panurge.  He  described  all  towns.  For, 
in  truth,  every  mediaeval  city  was  an  lie 
Sonnante , and  the  greater,  the  richer, 
the  more  populous,  the  more  powerful 
was  the  city,  the  louder  and  the  more  fre- 
quent were  the  jingling  and  the  jan- 
gling, the  sonorous  clang  and  the  melodi- 
ous peal,  the  chiming  and  the  striking,  the 


music  and  the  jarring  of  the  thousand 
bells.  They  rang  all  day  long;  they 
rang  from  the  great  cathedral  and  from 
the  little  parish  church;  from  the  stately 
monastery,  the  nunnery,  the  college  of 
priests,  the  spital,  the  chantry,  the  chap- 
el, and  the  hermitage.  They  rang  for 
festivals,  for  fasts,  for  pageants,  for 
processions,  for  births,  marriages,  and 
funerals;  for  the  election  of  city  officers, 
for  coronations,  for  victories,  and  for 
daily  service;  they  rang  to  mark  the  day 
and  the  hour;  they  rang  in  the  baby ; they 
rang  out  the  passing  soul;  they  rang  for 
the  bride;  they  rang  in  memory  of  the 
dead ; they  rang  for  work  to  begin  and 
for  work  to  cease  ; they  rang  to  exhort,  to 
admonish,  to  console. 

With  their  ringing  the  city  was  never 
quiet.  Four  miles  out  of  Loudon,  the 
sound  of  the  bells  struck  upon  the  ears 
of  the  downcast  'prentice  boy  who  sat  on 
the  green  slopes  of  Highgate  when  the 
chimes  of  Bow-bells  rang  out  cheerily 
above  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bell,  the 
carol  of  the  lark,  and  the  song  of  the 
thrush.  To  him  they  brought  a promise 
and  a hope.  What  they  brought  to  the 
busy  folk  in  the  streets  I know  not,  but 
since  they  vTere  a folk  of  robust  nerves, 
the  musical  rolling,  melodious  clashing, 
joyous  ringing  of  bells  brought  for  the 
most  part  a sense  of  elation,  hope,  and  com- 
panionship. So.  in  this  our  later  day,  the 
multitudinous  tripper  is  not  happy  unless 
he  can  have  music,  loud  music,  in  the 
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train  and  on  the  sands.  So,  again,  those 
who  march  in  procession  are  not  complete 
without  a braying  band,  with  drums  great 
and  small,  banging  and  beating  and  roar- 
ing an  accompaniment  to  the  mottoes  on 
their  banners,  and  uplifting  the  souls  of 
the  champions  who  are  about  to  harangue 
the  multitude. 

The  lie  Sonnante  of  Rabelais  may  have 
been  Paris — of  course  it  was  Paris;  it  may 
have  been  Avignon — there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  was  Avignon;  it  may  also 
have  been  London — there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  question  on  that  point.  Rabelais 
never  saw  London;  but  so  loud  was  the 
jingle- jangle  of  the  bells  that  they  smote 
upon  his  ear  while  he  was  beginning  that 
unfinished  book  of  his  and  inspired  the 
first  chapters.  London,  without  a doubt, 
London,  and  no  other,  is  the"  true  lie 
Sonnante . 

In  London,  says  an  observant  French- 
man, there  is  no  street  without  a church 
and  a tree.  He  speaks  of  modern  Lon- 
don. Of  London  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  no  street  without  its  mon- 
astery, its  convent  garden,  its  college  of 
priests,  its  canons  regular,  its  friars,  its 
pardoners,  its  sextons,  and  its  serving 
brothers,  and  this  without  counting  its 
hundred  and  twenty  parish  churches,  each 
with  its  priests,  its  chantries,  its  fraterni- 
ties, and  its  church-yard.  The  Church 
was  everywhere:  it  played  not  only  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  daily  life  but  the  most 
important  part.  Not  even  the  most  rigid 
Puritan  demanded  of  the  world  so  much 
of  its  daily  life  and  so  great  a share  of  its 
revenues  as  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  were  already  whispered 
and  murmured  questions,  but  the  day  of 
revolt  was  still  t wo  hundred  years  ahead. 
Meantime  the  Church  reigned  and  ruled, 
and  no  man  yet  dared  to  disobey. 

Let  us  consider,  therefore,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  Plantagenet  Lon- 
don, her  great  religious  houses.  We  have 
seen  what  they  were  in  Norman  London. 
Already  there  were  in  existence  the  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Paul’s,  with  its  canons  and 
priests,  its  army  of  singing-men,  clerks, 
boys,  and  servants — itself  a vast  religious 
house;  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
the  House  of  St.  Mary  Overies;  the  Hospi- 
tal of  St.  Katherine;  the  Priory  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  After  three  hundred  3’ears, 
when  we  look  again  upon  the  map  of 
London,  and  mark  in  color  the  sites  of 
monastery,  nunnery,  church,  college,  and 


church  yard,  it  seems  as  if  a good  fourth 
part  of  the  city  area  was  swallowed  up  in 
ecclesiastical  houses.  Not  so  much  was  act- 
ually covered  by  buildings  of  the  Church, 
but  at  least  a fourth  of  the  city,  counting 
the  gardens  and  the  courts  and  chapels, 
belonged  to  the  religious  houses.  With- 
out such  a map  before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  its  power  and  its  au- 
thority. It  is  impossible  to  understand 
without  such  a map  how  enormous  was 
that  revolution  which  could  shake  off 
and  shatter  into  fragments  a power  so 
tremendous.  Because,  as  was  London, 
so  was  every  other  city.  If  London  had 
all  these  houses,  besides  a hundred  and 
twenty  churches,  Norwich  had  here,  with 
sixty,  York  hers  with  forty-five.  If  the 
country  all  round  London  was  parcelled 
out  among  the  religious  houses,  so,  all 
over  the  land,  manors  here  and  estates 
there  belonged  to  the  monks.  But  though 
their  property  was  enormous,  their  power 
was  far  beyond  that  conferred  by  any 
amount  of  property,  for  they  held  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  kept  open  the  gates 
of  hell. 

As  for  the  vast  numbers  actually  main- 
tained by  the  Church,  the  single  example 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  of  course  the 
largest  foundation  in  the  city,  will  fur- 
nish an  illustration.  In  the  year  1450  the 
society,  the  cathedral  body,  included  the 
following:  the  Bishop,  the  Dean,  the  four 
Archdeacons,  the  treasurer,  the  precen- 
tor, the  chancellor,  thirty  greater  canons, 
twelve  lesser  canons,  about  fifty  chap- 
lains, or  chantry  priests,  and  thirty  vicars. 
Of  inferior  rank  to  these  were  the  sacrist 
and  three  vergers,  the  succentor,  the 
master  of  the  singing-school,  the  master 
of  the  grammar-school,  the  almoner  and 
his  four  vergers,  the  servitors,  the  sur- 
veyor, the  twelve  scribes,  the  book  tran- 
scriber, the  bookbinder,  the  chamber- 
lain, the  rent  - collector,  the  baker,  the 
brewer — the  brewer,  who  brewed  in  the 
year  1286,67,814  gallons,  must  have  em- 
ployed a good  many;  the  baker,  who  ov- 
ened  every  year  40,000  loaves,  or  every 
day  more  than  a hundred,  large  and 
small,  employed  a good  many  more— the 
servants  of  all  these  officers — the  singing- 
men  and  choir  boys,  of  whom  priests  were 
made,  the  bedesmen  and  poor  folk,  the 
sextons,  grave  - diggers,  gardeners,  bell- 
ringers, makers  and  menders  of  the  eccle- 
siastical robes,  cleaners  and  sweepers,  car- 
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peiUers.  masons,  painters,  carvers,  ;*md; 
gilders  — one  cuu  very  well  understand 
thru  the  Crunch  of  St  Paul V alone  roust 
•jh livelihood  far  tlnviisa  nils. 

Tin*  same  equipment  w^s  orvessary  irj 
^Awv  oilier  feTigious  fouwial  ioh  Nat  a 
mmmstery  but  bad  Cte  great  eh  and  'lesser 

In  every  one 

there  were  the  be!  If  mg- 
.*rs,  Ute  iunging  men  and 
b*>y$v  Me  vergers;  Ifte  grav^ 

dimers  the  brewers,  bak^  ;l 

era.  cooks,  rm^ejigei-s; 
sfcpibb*.  rept-eo!lecfot%?ind 
all  complete  &*  .1 

I\nd  Wthoii^h  Ofts  sfuklteh  . .! 

scale.  It  does  noV^mi^d  ^ 

ivmnly  t«>  ^stiinale  ?n:s  ' . ‘ 

elvSiiystienl 

of,  London  -m  .^a 

fourth ^ ttie  ^lioje 

The  l^?04iovf  m lingerie*  } v^y  for  I’h.e 
^A'rt  jir^f  witbm  o r 

oat  the cny 'wall.  'Tire  reason  i$ obvious. 
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to  dye  Mi  Of  ennr«f  they 
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the  Friars  Ere 
mites  of  the  (ktfei* 
ofy&L  Artgiitibhj?, 
The  hou&o  was* 
Toimded  by  lltum 

phviby  Hnlim.1, 
&irl  4/  1 1 ore  fnyd , 

Ur  year  12Z\%. 

: fj;  ;uq>»dly  Umyrn# 

T vy  oft*  of  LYift  wealth- 

taiv  - itd  rdfureb* 
very  ApieridiCw^ 
flljfed  with  iflhhu- 
nievi  ts  Part  of  H 
stands  to 

It  is,  now  u&ed  by 
the  J>uteU  roah 
• !-uU  in  London «; 
The  quiet  courts 
;jtoi  the  s*piure 
at  th«.Pa^k-/-\tk';. 
Itjv  dmroh  mUm 
^omethuig'  ^f  tfe-  A 


^©4iigt?  feft  of  thti  ahcieut  buihftn^Why  hid  tranquiUitj.  * ‘>: 

fife  J.;*.m»Vs  ^juam,  a *h«bby  place  of  our  of  the  courts  of  (ho  nmmtfclery,  but  I 
K’Sin-t  for 'the  poorer  Jew.c  This  m>ble  know  fltit  whether  »i«o  refectory  or  Urn 
;ht>rim  .foniuied  by  MaMidm  wife  of  jihrury  or  the  AbhoiV  kuuae stood  hem, 
Henry  L in  .!  lift);  for  rc^uhu*  Canon*  of  The  iioxi  xrrcaf  following  too 

the  Ook-i*  of  o!..  VnguMhiv  The  priory,  wall  wgstova'rd,  was  that  of  SB  MartinVte 
d inched  by  }w\u%\  khr-t-  heooiaeloi'ft,  he-  Omul,  of  which  .1  Lav*  tilmuly  *pokeio 

the  wyalt hi^sthiid  hrrist  sfjfd^iirtul  iu  ft  vras: a Hons*?  of  It 

the  city  Its  Prior,  by  vivfoe  of  his .-of-  funned  a product  with  its  own  liberty, 
deey  uud  W-rusc  fcW  fdd  heighten  Ou<kl  xif  most  fa- 

bad  £vyim  their  pnrpiniy  tu  the  priory;  nitnri  Oeair.  iH  flir  sarycttiary  Miles  For 
yvt&  Aldeynrau  up  Pbi trnken  \VtftAf  * the  rest  om*  of  the  murtfom’S  of  tho  two 
umn,xstery  *v&*>  kx^.Hijded  from  wsehvuaV  Princes.  in, iheToweivdiui^;'  rotted  a w&y 

iliVi  l fu  j*i  vh iidtrtn  iifiici*  them  ifif*  PrUltPs  k 


foupd:nh/t)  of  ids  gmat  Order7  They 


o a - hn-meriy  Hie  dunen  ur  r to  Priory  of;  Were  thy  preachers  of  Uie  pfaiiv  The  first”'. 
KL  Helen**.  Thh  tiuinh-ryOvuft  iVmutedk  Fmuhsdul*c  like  the  B udti  is i Wfc * pn e>&. 
by  William  Bashiig  Idea  it  Of  Sb  P?Kii\  m lived  upon  aluifc;  they-  had  rjo  mo*«ej\  t*e 
the  /dgri  of  Kirhiird  J.  The  church,  us  vudonim  tOs.  no  b«»ok>.  !»•.*  inm/iup.  co 


it  now  stVudSv  the  f*hl  purls h. 

chnvdi  and  the  - mo  in/'  chvir<Ji.  formerly 


£r*nt  houses,  Tlt«jsO  who  ryp^  to  Eng- 
-if  av as  in  the  yehy  in* 


the.hkl  ha!)  of  the  iiuMruv  l.rrcard  ylvvji  -o  ui^ht  i h'^ t*bbi‘1|l. ;h5dh;by'. d'ay ;B4»h- 
tllfy  IValUot1. liters'  Hal},  .-Wdte  ■Vt^pdki^  ^oiiohj,  Fbhy  Of  ihehi  ju-CsehUy  triov^d 
On  Id  !lc‘  v-’iir  tTaa  on,  t«<  T^oodcm.  v.h^rc  ihev  hired  a piece 

i n,  Mu-  aortlf  *>!  !>road  Afreet  *n,<ui  \u*-  ■ <d‘  iiyMMulrm  Cmohuh  and  built  upon  it  . 

volt  ndtd  ilouzv  Of  A US! in  Prhuc,  Uu<*  i>.  rmi*.-  .--iO;.  ,,d  *vatU.-  and  dau)«.  with  their 

• • . 

• < I*  |F3^4  ; 


m 


own  hands.  Alreath  ihv  l>rnmnk\tos~-~  iiaVc*.  three  )iii n-i.l r**cl  fefct  Ipfigj  eighty-niue 
their  learned-mid,  test  broad,  ami s.* xi;y- Co ur  feet  high  Hot# 

the  ekh-~d:HiVahtaifiKl it  seUlmneut  in  Ox  were  bu rind,  m hi  ground  Far  wm<?  i^$0 
ford  Tbo  Fraueisciius  4aid,a  very short  limn  that  of  8t  Paulis,  or  any  acre  of  or- 
•tifijlK  o'U  OornhiH  ln.:;0ivr  year  1225;  oik-  • oiinary  cooperations  ' 

JMm.Bvnn  bought  ami.  preset!  tod  m them  Edward  L : Isabel.  wife  of  Edvvard  It.  .• 
a pave  of  gropmt  north  of  Nmvpite  tfuvw.,  Joan  of  the  Tower.'  Queen  ad  i>oms, 
whirbe*r  they  ivnnoved.  ThinF  AMHDiedyf  . %ughtpr.  Edward  11:'^'' ' 
their  poverty.  their  t^miesiorsv  bbcC  e)  * of  Edward  ill  *.  Beatrice.  duughm.r  ,*f. 
Uifnehrta  drew*  oil  hearts  toward  t lie ni,  Henry  III.,  and  an  * .vuuoiHii roar*-' \i\n ni< 
.Add,  as  always-'  huppe,ii$-t  i-totdV  s&$y  pup-  fe  v>f  jmiwtrs  gfg&t  ant! 
hbirity’  pmvoti  --Uiejbf  adiih  Kings  flail  their  day,  What,  became;  pf  t^ii*  rtform- 
fynwis*  great,  lords  ami  ladies,  .strove  .ami  ur.nls.  ami  of  (he  eh b reh  h se  I L behmsfS-  hf 
vwd  with  each  other  ic>  show  lJuwr  love  Tudor  London. 

and  admiration  for  i he  men  who  hud  giVeti  All  tho&h  yrlio  visit.  TajiuIw -are  rrtann- 
»?}i  a|l  that  the  warh)  ran  nfihr  for  the  metaled  by  the  guide r books . in  -s*M  the 
sake  of  Vlms<  and  fb»r  j>dy  of  tlnsr  bra-  ht/runis  Blur*  Ctiat:  School.  Tln-v  ntaui 
i.bers  ami  They  showed  ibis4  love  ctM  ranee  is  at  the  end  m <v  narrow  lane 

tfk;  life  manner  ebmmfd*:  wjfh  t)l4  world,  lading  i \ oHli  f rtb$ ; $ e y; gate  HjfeecE  Ori 
They  forced  upon  tin:  irjfov,  Tv  portion  ofy  tin*  right  hand  of  thy  hum  slands  a great 
their.  AvenUh ; they  made  them  xbf-CtTn  hgjy  pib*  built  by  IV ren  twenty  years 
a nd  enjoy  the  very  things  they'  had  re-  after  the  Oreat  Fire.  This  is  Christ 
nmlijeed.  It  fe a Wcntde^lu i re^>nL  Fir|fe  itAd^td.SQH  part  of  the  site 

Hie  oitueris  beg*an  One Xkml  'Mayor  btiUt  of  Hu*  old  church  of  the  Grey  Friars.  At 
yi  Hftkv  choir  for  tlndr  • eli ut-eb ? . ,^A|y . ,iv. ’ 1 ;Wb^phttioii> dpude  their 

spfendor  w orthy  of  t),^  Order  und  of  ilie  ehtirch  into  h parish  rhnrcli,  itssigning  to 
City  • another  hodt  the  pave. to  eqaal  the  if.  the  two  parishes  of  Bt.  Niynias  Sham- 
v)aui ■:  a third  hnilt  tho  dormUones-  no  . bk\s  anvl  St«  Ewip.  logethei  with  the 
more  wattle  and  da  rib  for 'the  dear  friars;  ground  occupied  'by  the  pitunisterfy ; ‘ The 
i nth  er  ei  litfjPd  ^ hu  ill 
ebMpt^r  limine, 
vestry  hop &&,  ] n - 
t]i"uiuryt  and  re- 
f ec ioryy  T h e i r d iy 
hv?irv  ivas  given 
by  Dick  VThUtm^ 
mu;  t hdbe  51  ayor 
of  Limdoiiv  Thcvb 
name  the  turn  of 
fhe  great  people. 

Qii^cii  MargiU'Ct 
ihoiiglit  the  choir 
df  the  ohu<\;*h 
«toulil  Am  jiiivnt 
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church -yard  Most 
of  thfc  dead  were 
buried  ill  the  habit 
of  the  Grey  Friars, 
as  if  to  cheat.  Peter 
into  a belief  in 
t h ei  r san  ct  i tv . On 
the  south  of  the 
quadrangle  two  or 
three  arches  may 
be  observed.  These 
are  the  only  frag- 
ments remaining  of 
the  cloisters.  The 
view  of  Christ's 
Hospital  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666 
shows  the  old 
courts  of  the  ab- 
bey, The  church 
formerly  extended 
over  the  whole 
front  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  build- 
ings now  seen  are 
wholly  modern. 
The  cloistered 
square  was  the 
church  - yard;  the 
hall  stood  across 
the  north  side  of 
the  first  court;  be- 
yond were  the 
cou  rts  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the 
monies;  the  cells, 
libraries,  etc.,  were 
round  the  great 
court  and  the  small 
courts  on  the  right. 
The  Franciscan  House  is  gone;  the  friars 
are  gone.  Let  us  not  think,  however,  that 
their  work  is  gone.  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  was  good  hi  it  remains.  That  is  the 
quality  and  the  test  of  good  work.  It  is 
im perishable.  I f you  ask  what  is  (his  work 
and  where  it  may  be  found,  look  about 
you.  In  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  in  the 
energy,  the  industry,  the  courage,  the  so* 
herness  of  its  people,  in  whatever  Virtues 
they  possess,  the  Francisrans  have  their 
share— the  Grey  Friars,  who  went  straight 
at  the  people,  the  rough,  common,  igno- 
rant people,  and  saved  them  from  the  de- 
struction of  those  virtues  which  built  up 
this  realm  of  Britain.  The  old  ideas 
change;  what  is  to-day  faith  becomes  to- 
morrow superstition;  but  the  new  order 
grows  naturally  out  of  the  old.  It  was  a 
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church  within  is  as  uglv  as  it  is  without. 
One  shudders  to  think  of  the  change  from 
the  great  and  splendid  monastic  church. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  lane  is  an  open 
space,  a church  yard  now  disused.  Tim 
old  church  covered  both  this  open  space 
and  the  area  of  the  modem  church.  Be- 
hind it  stood  the  cloisters,  the  burial- 
ground,  and  the  monastic  buildings  of 
the  house,  covering  a great  extent  of 
groun il . T 1 1 ose  w ho  go  1 1 1 ro ugh  the  ga te 
tind  themselves  in  a large  quadrangle 
asphalted.  This  is  now  part  of  the  boys’ 
play  ground;  their  feet  run  every  day 
over  the  old  tombs  and  graves  of  the 
Grey  Friars’  burial  • ground  ; the  soil, 
though  not  accounted  so  sacred  as  that 
within  the  church  itself,  was  considered 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  common 
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part  j>r  ilk.  tram 
>og  n^cesmry  foe  i 
the  people  that 
they  »bowlj$  pis* 
tttriW llte  tri^Ining 
of  tht^  i>rAfS. 

I u tli^'soa  Shweftt- 
0j?n  corner  of  die 
w&i  I were  loil g«4  Ml 
t.h<;Ih>ui  »n  mapstmr 
• If  r U*rS.  '•  / " ' ;■  '; '; 

iog  Priaj'5,  name  . 
to  ■ Eitg)a0<i  ■'  i^jbyyy 
y&%y$  before  their 
n val^  die 
eapa  Their  first 
setllgir »fcpt  wa*  ire 
iti*  country  kp$.; 

0} ilirxjtyfti  ; ;V.J. 

A f tee  fa  i^ideisee 
tl iereof  fi  fly  We&rs,  they  remo  yett  to  this  etiriier  6f  ,th e 
town. ‘which  \vu.s,  <o  to  speak,  made  for  them,  .that.  is, 
the  city  wail,  which  .formerly  ran  straight  from 
lAnlgat#  to  the  river,  was  polled  .^%i.!Sfc 

aiotijgr  the  hank  af  the  Fie&t  Witiifp 
the  fhe<4  of  grojttf$i  tbn^  th#  Black , Jfri>£j^ 

settled  ch>WTi  and  n'-.v-o**  the  -gmomi  had  )H>f 
finmyily  Am*  J* mgeit  to  the  fitly  i t oV:»>r/!ri^a;rftV.'- a |*hy 
ciinel  of  -its  own  eci^to^l  hy*  •>r^'  ri  \VAli  vvHU  il#r 
■fr>p.r  gatesi-.  nut  apiennbta.  fo  tbet'hy.  mid  |Hvtwyhi^; 
to  h right  of  sanctuary^  Kd  wkrd  f.  and  liis 
Eleanor  were  great h>  tW 
(1  f fh e eh  a reh  a i n \ h> i i Idh  fgw;  of  11  til-  p ro  mt 

oi  lier  in.it  a trace  roni&lth*  ju- t he  (to, iMhu’il  inv^ 
urn  may  ut*  seen  ^ hynw.mg  of  some  ruined  faults 
bidcujglng  to  the?  4ifebiyf  * vyijxyh  vm*e  i hscc*Ve>*4  am 
enlarging  the  . 4t.;:iVe  Timek  sortie  y^rs 

ug*t:  There  .is  g * tfygrouo  d.  The  Pafn  tH  * 

icjr » V!  ii  ^ I Tiift  ^ i jo w.i^r';  ,n  e v e je 

reeded  u\  -a  imuiig  iiie  atlVuipn*.  of  du*  jvoph'  n> 
tile  same  jrt-k te ii t Afiie  Tb&y  Were 

Jon  imal : tlu^y  t < >b  d oetyi  ue  a tiii  t 

they  bhtft&r  ot  iiruft  t.ban  . ihe  Orey  P 

U m\&  t'hii  whd  ’%5n'CK»M the ’ 

i u g o f U i e J u <) >h‘ siuou 

A U ihe»  hfHi^s*  ww*  wit htp  tlih/Wfvlfc  /.With; 
iiot  i ^ t)i  ers . , :m \v  \%  h % mV  Am.  ;^>leh4i4iv  Moht.li  nf 

Fket  .Street,  t>e.f n IJrhdx^elJ  ;V^u>Va>  the 

Tc<rii;J>.k*v 1 It Uiftpi  .halted 

vm  #[!^ dif. 

»l«r;uits  TIm*  Frohi’s  Brnio  Movoy  Jr 

(■unjnio  sjrrang'  frnni  rl»>*  tarved^  who  i»: 

uundHM'.s  ,/ui  tin-  » » f ^{.‘HpO  »;-.«r;#i>d  [ 'a  - 

were  formed  odo  ad  ooi*  r V*y  ^lureriv  I>  ^h‘’d:o! 
Ah(i«.K‘h,  am)  jSpt  <r-  i utro<iu«;e<t,  <otv^ 

a h:.od,  t.h^  year  rju:,  , V i h^t  < ■ i'-orr^n-h  nl  ,)  .*>•:< 

Valcnu.  I'liey  liitilW-  itt  vl4rvd6nr  frotH 
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ihol 

Iksf  Sn.oOO 

died.  That  is  I# 
•$&yy  one  phagnA 
>ta  pinned  eVrry 
ffftijj.:  years;  , 
thi*i  iiicre  ii^r^r 
was  A Titnewd^n 
t wa* 

of  m**i.  -AUvay^ 

Edward  I.  ; Wu  elixir  obief  bcmCf^iw  ih^yyeme  mitred  tins  laist  vi&iialip«/.tl»e 
Hu^livfeiirienay  Enri  of  I>evom  suddenne**  and  swiftness  of  destruction, 
shire,  They  too  had  thydjr  d^vjrti 

;ifterwru#d  *;:ajhxl  Ah^aiia,  This  ■ |>rrc  i k\iru  of  ypmig/wijil  old,  tho  !o^  of  Lie  tender 
was  not • al>oiisli«.*d  iVW  the year  H/$7,  ehiidren,  the  *wcet  Htiiidehs,  tin*  gafUuH 

, Beyonii  the  OanmTd*;*  wfov  Om  Tmm  youth.  X4lf  ^ ■ brief ami  Hhcyrkun  #jt  fin- 
pbi>%  bnl  Ihy  s?ipprexsion  «£$&#  Ofde$J^.:  /-"Wsb-  Wt  when  the  fdaeTuf  %•  added  to 
moyed  vhe/n  Tro.ro  the.  seen*?  in  Urn  y jpulr  T 1 re  diseases  which  men  expect.  >ts  unm 7-  - 
1310,  , ,t  fcairity  if*  forded  ufifth^  iWe  i^itaVfe'  of 

The  pm/m  s of  St.  ftarUndmumv  ami  of  people  of  ererv  .edndHV**  ul?‘*  a persAl 
Sf  Jhihii  bcTbhj?!  tn/’l^driVr^ri  'Lc^'dripiV T Ofi  ■ „'  fhfiA*  • ■ aiid ' e Aa r sMiiyu  nukiiown  nr  rjoiyt 
the  tiuctfi  of  Barthidomews  huweeer.  tituie.s  tv  hen  each  tna.fr  i»»>f#es  to  Ifvn  out' 

stood  the  Boom*  of  tl*«  CarUmsuuis.  The  his  threescore  years  and  f.e», 
i du-flinsr.-O!  ( >nV*t'  ;v;i>  a Lr;t.'ftcli  of  rite  :Ttj  ihf* year  J 3*17  Un* re  ImppenWj*  dread - 
BonedieUm*  RniV.  to  whu:h  M ».*■:•  Cl  uowes  jfu.l  phwinn  .it  began  in  i>Mrsetshire/^p| 
kbit  fhov  rriUos  also  helojiyed.  s|>»vj<d  over  • m $ hole  of  the  south  mmji 

The  House  of.  ti#e  SalnhKian  of  (ho  Try  limiting  London ’Jasl.  • • : After*  a v.  L*L- 
Mnth^?4  of  God—  which  its  full  five  .cii;bir].ityarvfLe.\y^,<>  .nut large  enough 

was  founded  in  ihr  year  IHT1  ip.  Sir  \\!  a!-  u>  bojd  via  m-mi,  and  tin  t ww-ty  form'd  id 
tm-  Mmorv  Tho^mvho  launy  fhwr'  .FVo&-  main'  /mwo  .MUlsb.b-  tlmw  :Ri>  The  lhshop 
sail  kmtw  that  gtyRunt  i,  »nyht  tvfrll  uud  uf  Lr>iidnti  SooMtorr  pi  eye  'of 

ipui  o sS;y  in  jna  Ach'ieviMtJfnVt-v ; Unnv  he  uovih  i*S  K.o-!  ;.,..hoV:^nv‘>.  called 

eutveated  King  Ed  tvaed  for  the  oT  '$t\*  Al^u  s GkuOhI.-Vv  h^h  be  rriclosed  and 

lAiuiis'  how  l-r  rcsi.njcd  ihi.  . ||  ».;•;■.:••.>■•..  ' .t  ion.;;  ; ’.•♦•)*« a»!i  n hlU' 

Mpniforf  hesirred  in  fan  o.as’tJ*  of  Hrnni  nh.<p.  i.  * jfor;.  A.js  /.ailed  me-  Pav- 

Vnj-e,  an.d.;  for  ii».v  reward,  ^ .a<  k>.v.f<!  luv  .don.  t Tt*;<:v!;-  ^ :o-»n  If  pWmd  tin) si?  who 
omil.p  ooniKui ; ' n.  .1  <o;<‘,  -no  * -..or  U p*-‘  • i.nmio.*  v mil  Iv  i'nnav-sn..d  f- » iv  iu»\s\ 

lit ’•••».  Tor,.  ; hv  1 hnt  hr;*.  Vo  hot  y ; Li r.ri  M.,..,.<ij  ?'h‘-  noMh  . n-v.i:  ».:'  filn*  presriit 

’ • i nudy ^ ii. i t *'■¥ ito t ^ ddo  be  t f 4d  t»f  t |ffe  rn vhln  TjlISff  f.Si’ 

.ktiig'fii.  £ ;.'?>h',>f';--'ttie  li>aiKt  of  hia  -f&ti*'-  ••'.  '.:TW:o'-.;>w:*?fr's  ''hi 


cjiYri  ~-us:«>iNs  of.  thk  «v>lU£oIatb  *'-'hr  ■ nr  t#; 
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firming,  Sir  Walter 
Manny  bought  u 
plot  of  thirteen 
acres  close  to  this 

church-yard,  and 
built  a chapel  upon 
it — it  stood  some- 
where in  the  mid- 
'die  of  the  pre- 
sent Charterhouse 
Square — ami  gave 
it  for  an  additional 
church  yard.  More 
than  50.000  per- 
sons were  buried 
here  in  one  year, 
according  to  Stow, 
hut  the  number  is 
impossible  unless 
the  whole  of  Lon- 
don died  in  that 
year. 

The  old  Pardon 
Church -yard  after- 
ward became  the 
burial-place  of  sui- 
cides and  executed 
criminals.  To  this 
sad  place  the  bodies  of  such  were  carried  his  end,  bought  ten 
in  a cart  belonging  to  St.  John's  Hospital;  gave  to  the  ground, 
the  vehicle  was  hung  over  with  black.  House  of  Cartbusia 
but  with  a St.  John's  Cross  in  front,  and  tiom  At  first  he  tin 
within  it  hung  a bell  which  rang  with  lege  for  a warden, 
the  jolting  and  the  shaking  of  the  cart—  secular  priests.  Or 
a mournful  sight  to  see  and  a doleful  of  Simon  Sudbury, 
sound  to  hear.  abandoned  that  pro 

Twenty-two  years  later, when  there  had  House  of  Cart  bus  in 
been  upward  of  a hundred  thousand  per-  The  Cistercian  0 
sons  buried  in  the  new  church  yard,  Sir  one  Stephen  Hard) 
Walter  Manny,  now  grown  old,  arid  near  of  Sherborne.  He 
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sinietion  and  a rule  more  io  aeroixlauce  life  which  should  £ive  them  uoebaneeof 
with  their  Found ebs  iu  taint  ion.  They  sc  (wmmmthvy  >m  r.  like  women,  Ujey  desired 
ced^ii  therefore  ^iid  ^hibiishf’dtljettisolves  to  be  ruled  in  'evtoythili^  even  lltc  most 
at  fhet>  with  woods,  trivial.  At  dinner,  for  Inst^uee,  lltey 

When  v,  f*  consider  iiir  deafll  'i%\  life  were  to  drink  with  both  bunds  und  to  in- 
coclornnkitod by  their rnics:  this  auppres-  cH.nflj  the.  hem!  when  served  ; in  fUitreli 
of  everything  which  makes  life-;  this  they  worn  urn  to  Hrubh  their  hands  or  to 
aomitihinoti  of  mms,  cmhnwms.  ami  nab  stWUeh  out  their  leys:  the  whole  day  was 
oi’ol  ailVefnms;  this  dwarurimn  of  lov>\  mapped . out  for  .tlietn  as  it  is  for  hoys  Mt 
rumiiou,  and  passion  ...  j hie  ibonotou y of  school.  From  prunes  tlhe  daybreak  ser- 
itiof  bmiUmiy:  this  wearisome-  futility  vice)  uit  tieon*.  spiritual  exercises ; from 
ami  vueiiy , . titio  endfeos,.  ii>ei*-.-s,  c*hiou>  i.K-rc*-  till  >.e.K.tf  ami  from'  lwmos  r ill  v ^ > - 
iteration  of  Lhomos ~ win  •><  we  remember  pels,  lonnuai  labors.;  onee  every  day  new 
that  ' hundreds  of  iUouxhJfdF  in  e y eby  yax&  prayiW  at  thy  altar : si lyime  id  Urn 
Oijrisiian  eminMuy m.m  .uni  woimm,  voi-  to-  ad/.  for  wlmt,  w;»>;  wanted’' .after 

Xintahily  hnTer.-tl-  upoc.  ubs  oh,-,  kpowupo  non.-o  n-  «4.n  .’ooatloi!  \n  • hnpteiv 
before! jam..!  what  '*.&■;  was.  hyd  ihal  they  tie*  rlmm-ws,  .h-  Urn  <hurch;  frdnl  No- 
pMfhuiJy  endured  it,  Wo  < ac  ' or  --omr  vymlxr  till  Ek&tyr  eonv^isaoon  on  the 
mmsiyre  realize  Ilk-  intvp^tY  *bynl  ifttfi  chaUdris  of  the  Order*  &f  forward  on  the 
nsu'iy  m (by  form'  •.  ;h«*?»  fom-  .!«».-  i b uspels— - and  on,;.  The  Ofoet  v»n  the 
hevvh  id  be  proyeh-d  for  |)je  y:\sf  Kcepd*  yOmniOii  ihltute'  Would  ; be  to  ys-oilucy , a.: 
ii  V of  mankind.  Ti.;-r-  yhwv  rich  motlk*  bre-so  inuA!  machine.  u»e;»|>;.Me  oi  hbonkfo;. 
and  i}j$  T. vnm-w_  -m  o|  Uc:  t of  .M  it^uu.  of  tfo*.Uo,.,v«i . whl,  r(*>  atfee- 

devs  of  eh  oi'hr  | ;i:>  Cm  airsCerity  -,v'*:uo.  v ni-'itn  ms.  Or  jo^iuic,.  -Our  *«<'?■  u 
of  tbv  Uiile.  A jtfll'foHtyh kt*A  iroo)/  of  *lrt?r<w: upon  h wm(d  of 

wy:  dti  C .ai  'ty  to 

le'  <-i  foraWve  Ibehhi-r  ih'  ho  Orem  iht  |U  bv  - /on  v b » «n  and  shoH  sf»mp.  ! h.-y 

rhUFfon. df  tfo.'  a whijbw  'fo  . desire  y idwmgje^ 

moy-e  than  He-  fear  •;  iicl  ^b  ,.m.  . yo  on  •>.  ows knew-  ■ .--J  sub/*HVS?*>n 

of  yrauiUfle  ■>',-• -*m.v  fow^ukcb.<ry  *0  tbv  ''ini.  Uc'!«  h‘’-.y  | .»*;•; | by  i.beit- 

tkou  at  foaNt  ouf  .of  4jn?  Hatfow  y 'by  fyLofou-fo,  j*ud  i.U«n  aiming  thtm 

Of  tfn?  b»  y-hrem  v:yam.  .•>:•  <h  ' w v foMihObo-  *yb—  h**;.,  under  tbryok  to 
and  moo;  uu ••  •/. m • : iCbii'u-  . he  \V;wV;<'  f«e.w  ah^LenJu'S.  like 

ami  il tWemiyv.  Tkey  ww^Wtf  a v&U-hi2'  8K‘ frlVyrn  Ifoehifiyyhi’  'iihhh^Fs;'-ki:  ikad  i^\ 


vv 


vc/ll,  and  beforx*  be  can  be  supiwnssed  fiiiiitirlied  a l^riorv  for  n tins  dose by  Clerk- 
ecMbmiU  such  dreadful  sms  of  rebdikm  fn  wolL  A church  of -some  kind  was- cor: 
and  blasphemy  as  leave-  im.le  doubt,  that  laudy  hail  1 4ft  .Liu?  begin  ni rig , but  the  great 
after  all  UjV  pains  and  privation^  his  Priory  cliuKdn  one  of  Hit-  most  Splemhb 
chances  in  JlitV  next  world  are  little  better  in  London,  was  not  dedicated  nil  the  year 
than,  those  of  ‘the  fodt-hxoiiiii Ctl  r u Itfi^ir ; by  uo  le&s  a )R^rV^u 

outside  Adiose  life  Is  one  hiuig  sin,  a buse  J.Ienidius.  patHriteh  of  Jernsa  lent J !u\u  m 
death  tVill  be  ijahsed  hjf  a kipfe  Ip  a England  ih.  ijimSfi  of  aid  aftd  fw 

d run  Wo  fmyywlmse  body  Wil}  U-  carried  an'ot  her  Or  u*aik\ 

to  Pardon  Cburob  yard,  and  iyhii.ee  soul,  In  its  fotimlui ion  the  brethren  took  the 
nuud  c£rMirtly\  will  be  horm*  iti  it#  rwh  vovv^  hf  dha^tity*  Ohbdiehee.  un4'pdr^y^yy 
[dace  by  the  imjuB  of  Jifiy  thousand  They  .were  to  have  a right  Lu  n old  dog  Ltd 
devibs.  ; bread,  waleiy  u rut  cdotiies.  They  begevu 

FVnsLw^  liuhd  r^d  Wars  0flsi  of  fhe&\f$ri&L  ’ah. y W ed n esda  j,s • and $'$$$£% 

the  ^aluUiion  continued  Tiiore  romuins  they  fusted : a breach  *>jf  their  iksi . 'o v, 
uo  record  of  that  long  period;  no  record  was  punished  by  public  flogging  and 
ai  alh  There  is  no  hizUwy  of  thoae  poor  pemvnre;  no  women  were  to  do  any  oL 
souls  who  Lived.  Uadi-  dreary  live*  within  dees  .at  ail  far  ihewii  f ury  were  to  be  si- 
lts walls.  The  monks  obeyed  tha  Buie.  lent . never  do  go  about. abmcs  flifcy  were, 
aiid  died  anti  wcW  ptegaiinik  N&y;  M&? A k*:he  the  servnuU  of  .the  side  aod  pooty; 
had  heeu  forgot.. leu  -hum’c  jpl  day  ;vbv<u  Uiey  were _ valiant  iy  to.  defend  the  Cross. 
*liev  assumed  the  hood.  The  end  of  the  14  Kecei ve.”  mys  the  ritual  of  admission, 
Carthusians  eatne  in  blood  and  torture;  4,1  the  yoke  of  the  Lord:  it  is  easy  and 
but  that  belongs  to?-  Tudor  London.  Tight,  and  thou  shaft  find  rest  for  th  v souL 

The  founder,  Hir  Walter,  lived  to  see.  We  promise  thee,  nothing  but  bread  and 
on  ly  the  .oommeucen-mnt  of  his  work.  He  water,  a simple  habit  of  little  worth.  We 
died  the  year  aftyr  his  House  was  est&h-  thy  pamife'Mmd  relations,  it 

li&beil,  and  was  buried  in  dm  chapel,  lie  slinre  i hiheopmu  works  performed  by  our 
imd  lu$  wife  Mar^arett  ahd  nmny  other  Order;  and  by  our  brethrdhryhotd3  now 
gaUani  kniglih$  ladies,  who  ahd  imi*eafer;y  i^oughonf if  re  yv'orbi  Wfc 

th u s acfcti o v?  1 tbgy , eh oso  to  place,  O brother,.  y.ru^  upon  thy 

b-  laal  ununu'  ih*'  duM,  and  ?vsheS  of  no*  breast,  (.hat  thou  mayesi  love  it  with  ail 

poor  bdk  \vliM  iiad  dbjd  of  i he  {tkiiru^  and  thy  Vtenrl,  and  may  thy  ri^bt.  •bund. ever 

those-  who  had  dh-d  by  fjir.  cU/Uer,  their  hght  in  • its  de.h-n^* 1 iShob.ld  if  iiapiu  ji 
brotherhood  with  the  |>oo':csf  ;un|  the  that  in  fig). ting  again st  the  oi<Mstirs  of 

/iumblest  and  the  most  unfurl  nmUe.  the  faith,  thou  shouldes*.  desert' ilm  stamh. 

The  modern  *r«sUor  to 
London,  wlitru  hu  has  seen 

BarthiildbJeW>4  . ' - ' ;b/': : 


great  &t.  Bafth oloii ieN^'s4 
is  taken  up  a street  hard 
by*  Here  amid  uiean 
hdukes  ami  shops  of  the 
lower  class  he  se&s  slah'tL 
my  (vcross  the  road  Si. 
John’s  Gate,  u place  aL 
ready;  us  well  known  Xa 
him  and  its  frequently 
hgruml 

'This  ts?  thy  gate,  ami  i t is 
heur’fy'  Rtl  that  is  feffo ..of 
the  gvpxn  Priory  of  St 
J(^hh  til  Jerusalem. 

It  was  founded  in  the 
year  lllXh  find  iherefbre 
b^iuny-  o>  Nermau  Lmt 
don  T ts  Inujid  cr  w ?us  j or* 
dan  BrLsetvv  & Biarou  of  The 
Realm,  lyiul  MuTiel  . his 
wife  Titey  hdtl  i*h:en<Iy 
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ard  of  tire  i V>s*  am!  mhe  t*>.  flight,  t1m?j  rmsliv  buildup*  were  replaced  with  more 
tfilt  be  dipped  i>f  d»e  i.oi:;  .&»#n  accord  than  (lie  anrtetH  *pieudtti\  and  the  I us- 
ing* f<\  and  tspstnms  of  th*  O*-  n.ry  of  Ut*  Knight*  wa^  in  no  way  diinfiv 

d^L 4$. ii*  |Shf*d  hy  i\U*  disaster.  TUfc  ' 

Wiii  rut  oil’-  .from  our  body  *;  part,  of  the  hur*r  hr.  i hongs,  now  belongs:  to 

This  t.m-w.  yatiStih  and  iUie^hv  v-huok  Mo*  Knglish  K rUgb  !s  of  St  s John  who  have 
in,  iviu  hru\dt#ii  umruiom  #?ablished  ah  unil>ulatic&  ..M&litm.  do** 
lv  rich  nwtl  lhxtn-t»*us.  Kv  ir>.  pr?dc  ny.d  Inside  it,  and  .o.nbnlam  a hosphni.  at  Jono 
iter  ijprafujy  H th<?  ?s>wt  <fevdi£  K&lytn.  % Tile  wfyjd  of  ift*  fchtifvfr  js$Jjk 

hat  ml  of  the  c0n1imo&  star  H.h*,,.  ufcui  mu,y  be  v'?$tfcdL  Part  of  the 

l»v  rhvir  hdmvtor  diHuuy  >hv  m-Vn  o v' ,,,,,  Wad  of  lie  mohr m vJiUreh  iWsn  hm 

of  Wat  T;\  L i nud  .Mii*  BbU.  The  lhr>i  . Uu*  obi ^h-mTn 

*lvp  of  1\*V  r«dn»L  ;5-  !’. ■>  :<<  t-  *■,!•-;  f r*  >V  kb;  Me-  north ‘-std*  of  the  £Vimvr  arid  r,A 

a fair  omie>r  b^b:b/  Moulin*:  c-  thy  . jawrii  h>  if  b+y  the  tmn  fo.Minhition  »f 
knijghts  H oapi  tel  and  '•  t&. . d*>Aw.i  r - a rid  ftmef,  the  Pri'ory*.  of  Bfefcfe.  • Its 

wyiatejim  &iorei  trf  ami  cfolfteKy  elair&h.  at  the  disstdtifcinn,  Wtiitf  iUe 

eon  tinned  ;^ut;*  < ;>n  theSy  way  to  London  Pixmh  Church  of  »SJt  dame* 
they  dv^lrnytul  another muuvu ■ biTonging:  ‘ Jordan  Ftnsrt  arid" lus  wih*  wvrr  buried 
to  UovKmvJav,  that  of  pEfehhnry-  After  iti  Uos  church. 


vfetvt,  ilia'  ohjig^d  to  yoneire 

Bislxifp  i&i  ^ 

be-  rja, 

LufV|lo^  • H f*  t^id  in- h&\h 

'U  f$<*  tof 

hi  i^7  ;C^ 

sdmk  ' :ri!hfy'  -tym  wf , 
the  Vt;dtl%e?s,  though  it  survived  the 

rtW,  great  and  splendid 
still,  .eyi^ts.  A little 
dpd  on  the  opik»j?Ue  side  of 
»topd:  it  * e |rrea  t House  of 
Dorn  iwJDti  #t  Beu  f*v  V ir- . 
in:.  Unyy^ay  'il$t7.  bf  WaL 

’i  aiid  lib  ;#tfe  3t  v as- 

ftrtgtifrliy  a .Prlorr  of 
Ca)  io:>-  R»^ubrr  'it 
*oin*  f tnte  in  it*  lo^tory* 

I lino^r  not  ^hen  . it  vv«« 
I±  . yodv’ertidl^  V\U>  « htyrjpi- 
tai  fifes-  nvighV;or  rff 
Vii^VT^cff ; ' II  ^vtVidd 

t$m§§U  tb  hraru 

V n.g%kt  wAtne:  ■ 

^OI^pX;  • wc;u  .ph^^itHy; 


VOW  on^K-^i,  MILE  itOAD 


yar< 


SOCTH  VH£VV  THU.  PALACE  *vy.  «r.:  ]!V*I^C^K{ST.Ktt,  NEAR  ‘AT.  HAVIOUa^ 

ttm.'TUWAKE. 


srj  engaged  in ;_it^vAtiij^^]Lfl«iiies.\' : thi.  tb$. tl**, TJjiifii me*, beside* 
jot - be  made  VtM>jv  useful  In  al  St.:  Mary  Overly  already  nouctu!.  there 
* ftiflVriftgi  8V>r  Whatever  ^v#^-r'  two.  great  Houses,  St.  T1  ion raVs  Hos- 

*e -ffiy  0#$  and  ii»e  ^Ir^jh  |«r£ftl  ami  Berrhotitdspy  Abbeyy  Thm<\ 

St.  itfapy  'Bpital,.  jihtl  at  the  lh&$(>’  Ijovrever.  wpre  14 f-fe ivt t*  1 1 i 

fev*er  tba;«’o'Mti«h^-  But  tins  tong  YM  of  great 
] ei^ht^y  beds  in  the  IfoMsec  Ne«*r  a**:  wieans  exhaustive.  Besu,le>  these  of 
’ S|>ilul . wa.s . Holy \vel  1 ‘Nunnery,  *Um>  city,  within  l|  or  elfce  around  it,  wero 
e south  *id#,ktf  AUla:ato;i>utside  the  malty  others,  bpl  scfw iu  yed  vyeil  vouio^ 
ml  ‘llir*  •faT?4uus  '.HoubeJ  wHed  tti&-  ed.  He.  Far  ipstanpe  who  wujkr-  'altitie. 
>f  8f  Obtrcy  smUyd tbr  M'moi/jes.  l)m  broad  highway of  ' Whitebimpei  and 
by  FAmvmxi.  t&trl  #i?  nr,  Mile  J&uh  IF  lie  ncmtihueft  Ida  walk  p?e- 

fw:  of  ppptaiif  fttiify  svoitly  arrives  at  u iiro^t  iiitere^tiiig*  ami 

over  hr  hi*  wife.  Blanche.  Qnyeii  venerable  eltordf.  it  is  quite  .small,  with 
rreyWho  & Wv  tower;  it  xf&fubi  tfr£  middle  of 

f Btesscd  Virgo*;  and  Hi,  Francis;.-.  Urn  voah,  and  hi**  a lone  narrow  church- 
es 11  rhqrcli,  one  of  the  meanest,  yard.  nirar-sbnj>ed.  before  ami  bohimi  1! 
Best  of  nil  lb:-  Loudon  churches.  .This  is  illy  Church  of  St  Mary  or  Bow 
l ir*  (lie  ugliest  aud  dwafnest ; jiart*  : (^luireb.  It  was  formerly ^ thundihroh  of 
\y  called  the  Church  of  thy  Holy  » Dumi'Ty  tb>«  1 ? 1 vB*rl  ai  Su*at  forudo  Low 
Mimcae-c  winch  is  often  vUjUv.I  by  William  the  Ooiiqimrof ; U ay as  on-.- 
‘icaris- her'iiuse  the.  arms  of  Wish - inenlob  by  .Stephen. ' cunmmb  - by  Henry 
re.  to  bo  scon  herb.  am!  by  an i) qua  )!.  a- ml  Iholnnd  1 and  1 i (o-^T  cot  till,  Hue 

*uW  Ute  hcA/i  m the  Duke  of  Kuf  Hrsstdnitbn  , ij^f  tn^jj‘ti?nhbdu‘;r)  that  t-v - 
:e  tiled  *m  Tower  BVl\  is  preserved  cry  nmy  endowumm  n | ■.*  mcuaSMi-  IL'mm- 

•^he  north  wall  of  Ibis  ehorctv^  ou;|.0(  thr  rf.q:«Or*:!i.n:  .h'  mo  re 

lh^,  wa-h  :0  IhC  (/biiv  Si's1f*i<  of  l.utd  thy,  vo  J •d.ch  from.  U.iv 

rt.nd  is  all  tb&t  rv'm&ins  in ; Hqtt  cnitui’rv  u net ' tf H'" j^hqyAc|rs;  they 
.ili^ihutdAy^ ■ ';  '•'  fe; : HVh’i iY ifc ,t ^ : M 


aUVN^j 

’ Jv 

*K:  !£b  ;M  ;^6SR$i 

llm  (r'hsi  itratwi  iiim,sHi  1«*  ii**.nhr  Tli^ 

r*  h>~>  Cl'i  ')  Vt<i  tr..-  i\  yFH‘.  *\  l*i.t>1.4  \ . .<.>>>.  Ivi'k  «■> I 1 1>  U 


•di"4vV'ji-  ■ foi^ver  fu£  *X  Ifebi ' ftl#;  , jtmg^ 


t*<  r!iaps  ihf.j  “ jdKr;^  rd  i1*v  v^J*  In  £ u;i *.:  that  3uj  ^ ^tijug  to  Ji'ive 
ilti&K  Um't'  wfci  v * . :*  fori^  tqo;f»MVV\  U<ttf  4#rt!Jv  H0iJ<fV  Hu.ct^d  .%  tlie 

:M>i  Vf»-':">.:H*-  ' .-  c i< ■•  tv>M  .,S;mn)*  vt  >Io^|b{  Ot"  AnmJi*Wct  iriiMtoU', 

whMi  f«hnv  '. mi  IlUfr  thv  ri&  tliVuvo  flimeim***  Vui 


fe  j>^vedr  tbe  head  oo  the 
cross.  which  hull  before 
looked  upward,  bent  for- 
ward. awd  io  retp&ioecl 
dayrncast.  On  the  he  hi  of 
Senliic,  Harolds  avy  wm 
-The  Holy  -Cross.?; 

r£ii&'  tedr  m ilic  dead 
R \nig  bwij^ht  u)  the 

c) t pwdi  arid  biir fed  ) u - the 
c ) » AlH'fd.  On ly  ilK*  u&ve 
btrt  there  still 

.su'Oichc^  to  the  ca.sj  || 

' space  >vliVtel> . J 

ice  th(v  add  ji£#£ 

(be  body  *Jf  tb*-  lact 

$i*X?m  King.  ';..yV:' 

VVb'i  1 iam  ( 

foundation. 


spared  Vhe 
Henry  II.  rtr placed  Ifor- 
old’s  ra lions  by  iwmtec -of 
Rule,  He  is  said  to  ilavS4; 
rebuilt  the  ehiuvlu  b»h 
Mvis  Vs* doubted/  CrobnldV 
fit  lhc  exi.stit»g  }rirt- 


W*  LTU.VM  * ftflrv  QHhltCb- 


Hiirctld  stopped  V 

:<  privy 

r*®i 

before  ib  iy  i^rp^s; 

While 

ox. 

,"•' ‘si*  v •*  wSpJM 
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SAftPJS.trS NEW  MO&THEY  AtA&A$i!vE. 


jS£y  JR  *$  ' area  vrmun  the  w&USe 

But  when  we  cousid^r,  iti 

. .|}£  1 J iuidi txo\ y the  grca t u n mkr 

~ of  smaller  foutidati<m$, 

tf*#  colleges. ;}*mpyititex&iad 

Witten  q»«r  uivicttE*  carats,  fraternities  with  »,««**, 

thy  ‘ pari8.lt  churches  and 
the  ch urdi- yards,  it  trfjj 

nAditt<ni*r$f>und^  of  work  m the  $tr$efa  be.  seen  that  the  space  inquired  for  cede- 
hard  by  A ha ;.‘[«y  e\< cha&jf^  .>ni.slical  buildings  hi  the  confined  area  of 

• ty  thgifc  was  established  a undia^al  town  gives  a very  fair  idea  of 

by  Heory  III;.. ;k.  J etvish : *yiWgb£ae.  heiri^  tile  power  mul  authority  of  the  Church, 
t firir  lirst-  houR\  a br&ricb  of  a.  » *:i;v  sin  A fter  the  monasteries  come  tin-  roih-  *^, 
jjuh*r  dnlfer,  the  F^fres  t«b  <$tr  tnu^t  not  urute^ 

Jesu,  of  ffiftti’iw *$e*.  Tlte*  were  ^tiihtl  sea l ^ of  learning:,'  but  eoHcgvs <*& 

<nehdy;au(s  of  the • FrayteistvA#  -Rule  and  priest*.  There  -wen>  /several  of  these— 
wdv  dressed  \fi  «ack^hdh  to  dei>bte  fh^ir  /(lye -'oi1, -'St.  Th*>mas  of  ■Axybkh  that 
poyerly  and ' -.It an-  Mkhad’E  and  JcsuS 

other  and  •<*.>*  «»f  Ue*  bed  end  savors  after'  Corwmoi.s 

$§  rdqhi  to  ike  efiriy  zeai  aud  the  first  1 the  coibh  the  hospi- 

poorly- Mf.UirMjrt]vu.  j^|W  the  new  uis  . St.  Btirtiioh>n»,-v;  *\:,  gisii <£  Spiial, 
h>vii<»erje/f.i]  .yiyfi'ved  popsi/  Si  0i'les5;Cnpplegaie..  St.  M*r?  Spital,  Si. 

of  jEd  vv^cdr  Mary  of  Beth hdieuh  ^ Thomas  SchUk 
hV’Aool;  r.hyiti  lu^Wr  *Mr  pr<  diction  and  wroky  ami  Liu*  La**r  (ipm?  of  Smith  w&rih 
♦eeka  I‘»;  h;r-  s v ii.oj'' «e  i*M.-  k fmh ' was  aH  "!ii*M;  hitK»m.ds.  h n inst  be  borne,  -m; 

they  Ulusf.  will)  LthdS  ami  .houses  tin  mind; a 4^}i^i^fcnuxhitioh^5 |{0r- 

h*ppf).y  ifiv  Cmuieil  »f  ‘Lyons.  1274.  or-"  m-Ven  by  ooriumr  of  set  n*  - hx\tr.  Re- 
d^t^d  lhat 'thei^  .^to^fd  fe  rt'co^oiied  iiu  Fe<m<  th^  lxi'rth  of  the 

u{?ie.r  niemti‘.»afir  f runs  e v^etir  lint  Donun-  vut'h{  }-:  death  of  the  titaii.  rehguni. 

t**aro».  rle-  .MuionibK  r.he  (‘ar'iehues.  and • (hy  hve-y;.  ;!<$*:*'<.  ;e oj  .-•;?cd»ef»ce  .due  lo 
the  A So  one  3*i]<t>os'Js  that  yyht:-v,>n.  StrVtidea  HOT OiC.  So  e*fiC 

Miesc  jhW ph^siblh  that  it  Wjuld  he  '.oth'^rv 

‘j;oj»r*OLyto  retpii.f'  iHnis  uf  e ^xe*>i  i-  l\.-:  Un'-itt  of.  Uje  ^'.hmrdi..  iypMUUpldn  tfc» 

ii-<.  b ,:i  o>roe  -*0  :,<s.tiu.  i».v.!me  no  e.n.  S«  - ;•.«  .•>••;'  .day.  'iittd  then  hardly  •begun. 

vbbAved -fi':-  mv/r  Vhvtii  -auVihinv- . -uoil  Ah  A:?voO,‘4.  -di  :>rjv.uioc  ill  ihe • arU.  till 
;%e  >yfe^ii;;;h^jc  tfc»  th>-  yV:eive  of  -ilia 
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Church.  It  is  very  possiMo.  ;um^}^:  those  • who  would  otlwr- 

*Mjrse!r*a  upon  (be  removal  of  ih»*s>*  w.o*  h it..-  bren  turn  a*  under  by  nvuirieS 
chaiiis  Yet  fh«*y  aw  re  certain  iy  i\  inx-psc  ;rnd  Uitdo  jo^ji.HiNiesa  by  the  fc>ite Unities. 

part  of  buj&ap  ffr&eK  dit£|iy$d  Iyer4  the  power  and  the 

love  of  Iuav,  respect  A>riu4iruiH  biv,  <Mit^  w*-;<bb  01  I'j>'  Cl.uivii  from  the  iw  •dfth 
ratio*!  in  the  |>o \v«*r . of  sel b-guvef  h me n L,  to  lire  yiytevnUj.  century  Every  street 
such  material  aKftfafltce ' ::&3; • prepared  fljv  U&  parish  church,  Aitb  *\tuiriCies.  «*hd 
way-ali  these  tlumrs  lKui  to  jj&  taught.  Fraternities-  nn<\  ~ndo\vuuvnLs  tudlege.s, 
N#  one  ‘co  a id  leach  t hwu  ••><•  enforce  lijvrn  houses  for  priests,-  a]mem*>.  hospitals 
hut  the  priest,  by  the*  auUiwVf-y  and  \n  tit**  w^rc  sraUvivd  all  akop'l .*  the  xdty ; within 
Wisdom  erf  the  Church.  /{>i|  L[\c  wiu>h\  amt  wiilumi  the  wall  rhmv  were  hMeen 
lie  did  his  .be^L  At  the  darkest  time  the  great  houses whose?  splendor  can  bcniMlJer- 
Church  wus  always  a Kith*  m advance  of  .stood  only  by  the  rum*  of  Toiler n fHofr 
i.h(V  people;  the  Church  ui  tin-  lowest.  pre-  buibory  •Fountains.  or  Vv  bitljjy  Every 
served  some  standard  of  morals  and  of  brecse  Was  possessed  of  rich  manor*  add 
conduct  ; anu  cvi  n <f  f lic  wax  broad  bauds:  every  house  bail  >C  im" 

tf>w,  Why,  it  was  lowlier  than  Mutt  of  the  *ucv  tilled  \v itli  tilte-deeds  as  well  uh  w it  U 

kiity:  heaps  of  grddalnj  sil  Ivor  plaic*  every  house 

When  mu  see  the  kVaneiscaU’s  preach  Jnnj  Ms  church  crowded  whh  nibble  nn>iv 
tug  ta  the  imopi# : fha  Caethn^huis  fVnvyr*  rmumuy  and  adorned  with;  rich  4mnej> 
in^.sftddhk  dud  gfb^lny.  )u  ttrafv  aeHs . thy  ajuit  blmwg  altars  aitd.pHtaterJ  gliXk*  such 
I>ou*iii)i^u(s  hisLsliiigr no  tin*  h:U*r  of  the  w&ac&u  tit*  lodger  xiiktf*  v)i?ttouhyihr 
Faith;  Ivrnf a -aifd.  itiuT^reui  birds  Ivumh.icKt  purish  .church  slin*v>;d‘ oh  *ts 

trying  to  gt\l  hi  tried  in  \A\*  holy  .of  it  U'c^tiO*}  waU.s  ?h.c  'Varioti^s  >o  l>aath 
■ j'ljuroh-dyt  us  ; and ; yyd|fixif%tv;lhh  xr'crfrM f i Ay  o f f 

htif  of  this  discipline  t^mer^ftd  the  J»U  ‘ and  HeU.  Ami  they  t}iousrl.H,  -fiHe.sr  aj»d 
of  T&x%  fm;  adr^tnr^  p$i*ul& that  it  »U  going  to  last 

and  for  ^iterpri^;  Ujy  Londoner  >vhp .L .;■  Aiad  uo  otliyi’  fearthiy 

was  s/i  st Ou f.  for  liberty  ( hilt  h**  rtvova  out.  hope  than  a chtilintJiUHco  of  Uit*  beils  of 
AQe:  King  and  then  anoihor  King,  and  rsH  fJ/c  $o>!unuh\ 

^ ithrMaa^sf’  f^y  Die  ^arr^d  tlie  ’ **  * 

Lrmdonor  of  our  own  time,  is-  nA;iyiht 
ipfersor 


tO;  Ids  forefathers'.-  . 

One  tor  in  of  i^Ugidh^  I have 

passed  ored r-, that  Af  lh^  Frateniit y.: 
yjiere  w*we  fru  term  tins  attadn*d  to  every 
rhiitvh,  rfhPse  of  tjit*  trftde  hi  a 

parish— Un rse  of  fcjie  j^niy  Xcaile  in  iVutuy 
united  i p- , st . . f rater  hit  y 

:^of  th^  Blesised  Virgin,  of  the  II ply  Tn o- 
fry,  rff  ttid  Corpus  OhriMh,of  •Sa’iAfv'yfUi^r0t: 
Alt  t|*e  l^anes  m f^otvdou  jtdnyd 

tdgeiher  to  rnak^  a l^denn ty-vor  all  the 
Butch,  All  th? ^ {i^h-hiongors. 

'^piiecenj y they  f<>rn tied  , 
yet  tn«le^-ar>ioris  or  uoiuivatHAs^  yyhiel< 
had  Triis^t/^  4in|g  lor  the  *nuls  <d  their 
Irndhrcii;  met  in  the  rjuiroh^  on  ihei.r 
sahjfe*"  day^v" had  suIPimi  service  amJ  a 
prooesstoTi  and  a fcosi  U is:  vmiy  by 
sitvJi  n bond  tl » is  that  '&)}$.  ealjing  <u* 

triulo  cuiji  di^uitied,  fepect 

iitg,  and  iyuTeji^tidou l,  "rhn  Hiiiifk 
wvire  louuiivd,  for  M>e  uterst  hefth^ 

the.  cmitpan<e^  Tlre^c  codld  i:o(  {*-•«  ^ •. 
©jristCil  at  ill  but  for  ihu  luiinvlu*  t.o  ahkMvi 
glveu  by  the  CtyniiuoLi  a<> 

;th>h’—th.e  xumt  i foportan t discovery  c v<?r 
tiuulif  foivthti^ohnndu' ^ we]toc--vt^niaUe 


tNtJiUtpH  0>S’;  k AT1MCJBU  S’ fir's  ca^ttCK  BY 
■TUB  rCOVilR.  ' ■ 


5S,‘7'.V«r 


fs*c5>/ 


OV  MaI/RXKR. 


TRIVE 


J - frrawn 


iJowm’t.  h*&tin%  time  hriMaftt  umtiimt*  timk*  ym  tthaft|c6  your  mind f * 

~ivMy  fi*itf<i?  Ob,  of ten!  Xnil  ttiy  &>(*'  '■ 
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(EMtor'a  dtatj  Cjjttir. 


IN  his  last  great  public  speech,  the  cen- 
tennial oration  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Harvard,  Wendell  Phillips  said : “Sam 
Johnson’s  standing  toast  in  Oxford  port 
was,  ‘ Success  to  the  first  insurrection  of 
slaves  in  Jamaica!’  a sentiment  Southey- 
echoed.  ‘Eschew  cant,’  said  that  old 
moralist.  But  of  all  the  cants  that  are 
canted  in  this  canting  world,  though  the 
cant  of  piety  may  be  the  worst,  the  cant 
of  Americans  bewailing  Russian  nihilism 
is  the  most  disgusting.” 

The  audience  of  that  morning  which 
crowded  Sanders  Theatre  listened  with  a 
half-shuddering  incredulity  to  the  orator’s 
quiet  and  incisive  description  of  the  actual 
situation  in  Russia.  In  a land  where  dis- 
cussion is  free,  he  said,  reform  asks  no 
odds.  Risk  your  daily  bread,  expect  so- 
cial ostracism,  count  on  a mob  now  and 
then.  But  surely  the  right  comes  upper- 
most, and  in  a land  of  free  speech  nothing 
more  is  needed. 

“But  such,”  he  said,  “is  not  Russia. 
Iu  Russia  there  is  no  press,  no  debate,  no 
explanation  of  what  government  does,  no 
remonstrance  allowed,  no  agitation  of 
public  issues.  Dead  silence,  like  that 
which  reigns  at  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  freezes  the  whole  empire,  long  ago 
described  as  a despotism  tempered  by  as- 
sassination. Meanwhile  such  despotism 
has  unsettled  the  brains  of  the  ruling 
family,  as  unbridled  power  doubtless 
made  some  of  the  twelve  Caesars  insane; 
a madman  sporting  with  the  lives  and 
comfort  of  a hundred  million  of  men. 
The  young  girl  whispers  in  her  mother’s 
ear,  under  a ceiled  roof,  her  pity  for  a 
brother  knouted  and  dragged  half  dead 
into  exile  for  his  opinions.  The  next 
week  she  is  stripped  naked,  and  flogged 
to  death  in  the  public  square.  No  in- 
quiry, no  explanation,  no  trial,  no  pro- 
test, one  dead  uniform  silence,  the  law  of 
the  tyrant.  Where  is  there  ground  for 
any  hope  of  peaceful  change?  Where 
the  fulcrum  on  which  you  can  plant  any 
possible  lever?. . . .No,  no;  in  such  a land 
dynamite  and  the  dagger  are  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  substitutes  for  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  Daily  Advertiser;  anything 
that  will  make  the  madman  quake  in  his 
bedchamber  and  rouse  his  victims  into 
reckless  and  desperate  resistance.  This 
is  the  only  view  an  American,  the  child 
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of  1620  and  1776,  can  take  of  nihilism; 
any  other  unsettles  and  perplexes  the  eth- 
ics of  our  civilization.” 

The  orator  of  ten  years  ago,  not  the  in- 
credulous audience,  was  right.  His  vivid 
picture  was  a remorseless  photograph, 
and  every  year  since  then  has  hastened  to 
justify  his  words.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  life,  an  icy  terror,  which  is  delineated 
in  the  Russian  novels.  The  consent  of  tes- 
timony reveals  in  Russia  a power  which 
unites  the  crimes  of  Asian  despotism  with 
those  of  mediaeval  Europe.  With  its  gilt 
veneer  of  civilization,  Russia  is  a mon- 
strous anomaly  in  the  modern  world. 

Within  thirty  hours  of  access  from 
London  there  is  a huge  empire  in  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  accepted  reports, 
millions  of  innocent  men  and  women,  be- 
cause they  are  Jews,  are  summarily  ex- 
iled with  torment  and  torture,  roused 
from  their  beds  at  night,  driven  with 
whips  from  their  dwellings,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  plunged  into  the  deepest  mis- 
ery. They  wander  for  days  and  nights 
in  cemeteries,  famishing  and  frozen. 
Children  are  born  in  the  fields,  and  mo- 
thers and  the  new-born  perish  miserably. 

The  awful  suffering,  the  unspeakable 
wrong,  have  smitten  Christendom  with 
horror.  The  madness  of  the  despot,  in- 
deed, may  explain  the  ghastly  spectacle. 

An  appalling  cataclysm  of  blood,  like 
that  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  already 
predicted,  and  the  forcible  protest  of  Eu- 
rope is  awaited.  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  to 
an  eminent  Hebrew  in  England  that  he 
must  collect  and  publish  the  facts,  and  an 
avenging  storm  of  public  opinion  will  ar- 
rest the  crime. 

Baron  Hirsch,  who  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Moses  Montefiore  as  the  good 
genius  of  his  people,  evidently  has  no 
thought  of  changing  the  will  of  the  Czar, 
but  hopes  that  he  may  possibly  modify 
his  method.  Like  Disraeli’s  Sidonia,  he 
thinks  that  time  may  be  the  solvent.  If 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  can  be  extended 
over  a period  of  twenty  years,  Baron 
Hirsch  says  that  provision  both  of  money 
and  of  settlement  elsewhere  can  be  effect- 
ed. There  is  something  pathetic  in  his 
ascription  of  a sincere  spirit  of  integrity 
and  justice  to  this  modern  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, in  whom  the  fury  of  his  race  seems 
to  recur.  It  is  the  vain  endeavor  to 
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placate  the  implacable.  Whatever  the 
professed  motive,  whether  religious  fanat- 
icism, or  race  hatred,  or  anger  at  the  result 
of  the  attempted  loan,  or  mere  whim,  the 
story  of  the  Spanish  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  is  once  more  told.  The  Russian 
Torquemada  is  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Pobiedenstzeff,  who  commands 
the  Jews  to  violate  their  own  Sabbath  and 
disobey  their  God. 

But  it  was  not  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  that  Phillips  spoke.  It  was  of  the 
spirit  and  method  of  a despotism  which  is 
no  respecter  of  people.  How  injustice 
recoils  upon  itself  is  signally  illustrated 
in  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  who  are  excluded 
from  handicrafts  and  professions,  and 
consequently  forced  into  trade,  so  excel 
in  trade  that  jealousy  of  them  stimulates 
the  fiercest  persecution.  It  is  also  a curious 
fact  that  Spain,  which  banished  them  five 
centuries  ago,  and  impelled  the  stream 
of  emigration  to  eastern  Europe,  is  now 
understood  to  look  with  favor  upon  their 
return.  It  was  in  the  Jewish  hegira  from 
Spain  that  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  went  to  Venice,  whence  Disraeli’s 
great-grandfather  came  to  Englaud. 

The  moral  protest  of  Europe  against 
Russian  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  not  ac- 
companied by  any  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  protesting  nations,  except  possibly 
Spain,  to  welcome  the  exiles.  There  are 
projects  to  colonize  them  in  Palestine  and 
in  South  America,  and  the  race  feeling 
always  shows  itself  in  the  liberality  of 
rich  Hebrews,  but  the  munificence  of 
Baron  Hirsch  is  unequalled,  and  gives 
him  a unique  distinction.  Meanwhile  the 
restless  race  still  wanders.  Its  type  is 
still  the  pathetic  figure  that  never  stays, 
and  always  bends  under  the  burden  of 
an  endless  doom. 

While  the  cry  of  a race  again  relent- 
lessly persecuted  for  religion  startles  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  it  is  something  gained 
that  religious  differences  may  be  else- 
where maintained  without  violence.  The 
peaked  hat  of  the  Puritan,  if  less  magnif- 
icent a crown  than  the  tiara  of  the  Vat- 
ican, covered  as  inexorable  a purpose. 
The  spirit  of  Torquemada  was  plainly  in 
Calvin,  or  he  would  not  have  assented  to 
the  death  of  Servetus.  But  that  there 
was  only  one  Servetus  showed  the  chan- 
ging time.  The  impulse  of  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  and  of  the  Fronde  and  of  the 
bloody  Roman  proscriptions  was  the  party 


spirit  which  we  know  in  a milder  form. 

In  nothing  does  civilization  assert  itself 
more  benignantly  than  in  the  increasing 
spirit  of  liberty  of  thought.  The  vista  of 
a trial  for  heresy  is  closed  no  longer  by 
the  stake. 

When  John  Huss  was  arraigned  at 
Constance  upon  thirty-nine  articles  of 
heresy,  it  was  by  those  who  scorned  him 
as  a foe  of  God  and  man,  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  think  Heaven  served  by  the 
burning  of  a heretic.  When  John  Huss 
is  arraigned  to-day,  it  is  by  those  who 
gladly  acknowledge  his  virtues,  his  abil- 
ity, his  sincerity,  his  scholarship,  his 
upright  life,  and  who  claim  his  personal 
friendship.  He  is  accused  of  no  wrong. 
He  is  menaced  with  no  personal  penalty. 
The  arraignment  is  an  expression  of  dif- 
fering opinion.  The  judgment  is  an 
affirmation  of  such  difference,  and  a 
declaration  that  his  opinion  must  not  be 
taught  as  the  opinion  of  those  who  do 
not  hold  it.  A Church  is  a body  of  be- 
lievers who  agree  upon  doctrines.  Doc- 
trines upon  which  they  do  not  agree, 
which  the  great  majority  repudiate,  can- 
not fairly  be  called  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  nor  properly  taught  as  such. 

John  Huss,  says  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance to-day,  is  perfectly  entitled  to 
hold  his  views.  He  has  the  same  right 
to  hold  them  that  we  have  to  hold  ours, 
and  no  man  may  justly  asperse  him,  still 
less  harm  him,  for  holding  them.  But 
they  are  not  our  views,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  fairly  be  stamped  with  our 
brand.  John  Huss  honestly  thinks  that 
more  spiritual  light  is  possible,  that  men 
whose  characters  and  lives  are  Christian, 
and  who  are  honest  men,  should  not  be 
refused  the  name  of  Christian,  and  that 
much  was  formerly  honestly  accepted 
as  truth  which  later  knowledge  has 
shown  not  to  be  true.  He  thinks  that  it 
is  impossible  to  interpret  spiritual  truth 
by  inflexible  dogma,  and  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  dogma  must  be  left  to  individual 
perception.  He  even  agrees  with  St. 
Paul  that  true  religion  and  undefiled  is  to 
assist  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world.  But  we,  says  the  Coun- 
cil— we  (in  the  words  of  an  excellent  sister 
repudiating  those  who  believe  that  all 
shall  be  finally  saved) — we  hope  for  bet- 
ter things.  We  cannot  therefore  agree 
that  John  Huss  holds  our  views. 

If  they  are  honest,  could  they  say  oth- 
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erwise?  The  Reverend  Mr.  Jasper  holds 
that  the  sun  do  move.  Shall  he  admit 
that  Galileo  is  a Jasperian?  There  are  ex- 
cellent persons  who  believe  that  hell  is  a 
burning  lake  of  brimstone,  that  it  blazes 
like  a fire  of  pitch-pine,  and  consumes 
souls  endlessly  as  blazing  fagots  consumed 
the  flesh  of  John  Rogers.  Can  those  be- 
lievers honestly  admit  that  John  Huss, 
who  holds  hell  to  be  a state  of  mind, 
teaches  their  views?  They  do  not  deny 
to  Huss  the  right  to  hold  his  views.  They 
do  not  assume  to  punish  him.  They 
merely  decline  to  have  such  views  taught 
as  theirs.  Is  not  that  infinitely  better 
than  handing  him  over  to  the  secular  arm 
to  be  burnt  for  inculcating  views  fatal  to 
the  public  peace  here,  and  to  his  own  wel- 
fare and  that  of  all  other  good  people 
hereafter? 

Yet  in  both  instances  one  thing  is  in- 
dispensable. Before  judgment  is  passed 
upon  views,  the  views  must  be  clearly  de- 
termined. Whatever  the  charge  may  be, 
a man  must  be  held  guiltless  until  the 
charge  is  proved.  Even  old  John  Huss 
was  at  least  passed  through  the  form  of  a 
trial  before  he  was  burned.  If  a modern 
John  Huss  should  be  punished  without  a 
trial,  although  the  punishment  were  only 
a deprivation  of  his  livelihood,  would  the 
sense  of  justice  be  more  evident  in  the 
modern  than  in  the  ancient  Council  of 
Constance? 

Moreover,  every  Council  of  Constance, 
although  apparently  a judge,  is  really  but 
a party  in  a trial  before  the  august  tribu- 
nal of  the  human  mind.  On  one  side 
were  the  pomp  and  power  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  the  apparent  sovereign 
might  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  a 
single  man.  He  was  scorned  and  over- 
whelmed and  burned.  But  who  con- 
quered in  that  awful  controversy?  Who 
is  the  victor  to-day?  Who  stood  for  the 
freedom  of  the  soul,  for  the  individual 
conscience,  for  the  progress  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty?  If  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance could  have  burned  the  power  and 
the  impulse  which  John  Huss  symbol- 
ized, the  course  of  civilization  would  have 
been  arrested.  It  is  because  that  power 
and  impulse  prevailed  over  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Council  that  John  Huss  is  burned 
no  longer. 

It  was  in  the  spring  exhibition  of  the 
National  Academy  that  a positive  critic 
said  audibly  to  his  companion,  “In  pic- 


tures everything  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.” 

“Yes,”  replied  his  companion,  “and in 
everything  else  too.” 

They  passed  on  talking,  and  their  words 
were  like  snatches  of  music  from  a dis- 
tant band,  heard  only  because  of  a mo- 
mentary lift  of  the  breeze  that  sank  and 
left  no  sound. 

The  words  pointed  the  moral  of  a re- 
mark which  the  Easy  Chair  had  just  be- 
fore heard  about  a man  whose  life  had 
failed.  But  the  critic  did  not  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  judgment  is  measured 
by  the  judge.  The  Tutbury  Pet  was  hard- 
ly competent  to  pronounce  upon  John 
Keats,  nor  John  Keats  upon  a race-horse. 
The  public  man  who  said  that  a friend  of 
his  by  not  pursuing  a certain  course  had 
lamentably  thrown  away  his  career,  and 
from  being  a leader  honored  and  trusted, 
had  totally  disappeared,  spoke  with  sin- 
cere sympathy  and  with  entire  sincerity 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  But  his 
opinion  was  of  no  value  because  of  his 
poiut  of  view.  One  spectator  sees  no- 
thing in  a picture  but  a confused  smear 
of  color  or  glare  of  light  ; another  detects 
in  it  delicate  lines  and  aerial  distances 
and  pastoral  groups — a soft  landscape  of 
Claude.  The  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  point  of  view. 

A politician  who  climbs  by  arduous  in- 
direction to  high  place,  who  has  no  prin- 
ciples, no  ideals,  no  faith,  measures  his 
comrades  by  their  success  in  such  climb- 
ing. If  a comrade  says  that  he  prefers 
peace  of  mind,  a happy  conscience,  self- 
respect,  and  fidelity  to  convictions,  the 
successful  placeman  grieves  over  his 
friend’s  folly,  and  laments  that  he  sacri- 
fices the  splendor  of  triumph  and  power 
to  a sentimental  whim.  Yet  his  friend, 
in  turn,  looks  at  the  climber,  knows  that 
after  a little  he  will  be  displaced  and 
vanish,  and  pitying  the  self-deception 
' which  prefers  the  close  and  brief  glare  of 
a Roman  candle  to  the  serene  light  of  the 
eternal  stars,  asks  sadly  as  he  gazes,  what 
if  a man  gains  for  a day  the  whole  world 
and  loses  his  own  soul?  “In  pictures 
everything  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.” 

The  man  who  proposes  to  himself  an 
object  of  any  kind  must  consider  careful- 
ly what  exactly  it  is,  and  what  price  he 
is  willing  to  pay.  The  other  evening,  in 
a great  audience,  the  Easy  Chair  saw  a 
public  officer  of  high  degree.  He  was 
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conspicuous,  officially  honored,  and  an 
object  of  wonder  and  envy  to  many  a 
curious  eye  that  surveyed  him.  But  he 
owed  his  office  to  unscrupulous  intrigue, 
to  bribery  and  servility  and  meanness. 
He  brought  to  it  no  personal  eminence, 
no  weight  of  character,  no  acknowledged 
ability.  When  his  term  should  end  he 
would  fall  like  a spent  rocket  case,  its 
golden  sparks  all  ashes,  its  spray  of  fire 
extinguished.  Like  a king  whose  royal- 
ty is  solely  in  his  crown,  not  in  himself, 
once  discrowned,  there  is  none  poor  enough 
to  do  him  reverence. 

But  of  all  this  he  had  no  thought,  nor 
would  he  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 
He  sat  complacently  surveying  the  scene, 
with  a secret  feeling  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  happy  operation 
of  American  institutions.  “Here  in  this 
box,”  his  complacency  seemed  to  say, 
“behold  the  reward  of  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  courage!  I was  a poor  boy 
with  no  other  advantages  than  my  mo- 
ther-wit and  my  determination  to  succeed. 
I had  no  rich  parents,  no  other  education 
than  the  common  school,  no  chance  that 
every  American  boy  does  not  have,  and 
here  I am  a public  man  of  high  degree, 
and  my  name  and  favor  are  solicited  oil 
every  hand  for  every  purpose.  I am  not 
a Pharisee,  and  I do  not  pretend  to  be  bet- 
ter than  other  people.  My  party  is  good 
enough  for  me,  and  every  man  who  as- 
sumes to  be  better  than  his  party  may  be 
wisely  watched.  This  is  a wicked  world, 
and  a man  must  be  wary  if  he  would  get 
on  in  it.  A man  who  loudly  professes 
prohibition  will  often  be  found  tippling 
behind  the  door.  Another  man  may  be 
very  regular  at  church  and  very  irregular 
in  paying  his  bills.  I make  no  claims  to 
superior  excellence,  but  I am  content.” 

In  the  parquet  the  Easy  Chair  saw  an- 
other man  whom  he  knew  to  have  been 
an  old  friend  and  companion  of  the  public 
officer  in  the  box,  but  who  had  declined 
to  walk  liis  way,  and  although  undistin- 
guished, was  content.  The  public  officer 
looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  wonder  and 
pity,  and  as  if  half  wishing  himself  away 
that  he  might  spare  his  old  friend  the  pain 
of  witnessing  his  success.  Yet  the  pain  of 
the  undistinguished  friend  was  probably 
the  sincerer.  He  saw  the  sparkle  of  the 
rocket,  but  perhaps  he  foresaw  the  speedy 
darkening.  In  the  box  and  in  the  par- 
quet it  was  the  difference  of  the  point 
of  view. 


We  must  know  a man’s  standards  be- 
fore we  can  justly  estimate  his  judgments. 
If  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the  verse  of 
Tupper,  we  can  spare  his  comments  upon 
poetry,  and  Tupper  is  not  confined  to  lit- 
erature. There  is  Statesman  Tupper,  and 
Tupper  in  every  walk  of  art,  and  wher- 
ever he  is,  he  is  still  Tupper.  But  he  at 
least  is  honest.  There  is,  however,  be- 
sides the  innocent  Tupper  every  grade  of 
Jonathan  Wild  the  Great,  from  the  sneak- 
thief  to  the  bold  highwayman.  When  he 
is  so  good  as  to  comment  upon  the  old 
friends  whom  he  sees  in  the  parquet, 
you  must  remember  his  point  of  view  and 
make  allowance. 

The  shrinking  beginner  in  literature 
addresses  himself  to  some  figure  that 
seems  to  him  to  be  treading  an  ampler 
ether,  a diviner  air  of  fame.  But  the  fig- 
ure knows  that  he  looks  at  others  as  the 
beginner  looks  at  him.  There  is  no  ab- 
solute fame.  It  is  all  comparative.  It  is 
indeed  the  difference  of  the  point  of  view. 

The  moral  seems  to  be  that  we  must  not 
accept  the  standards  of  success  from  oth- 
ers, but  find  them  in  ourselves.  What 
to  one  seems  but  a smear  and  glare,  to 
another  is  a vision  of  Arcadia.  What  is 
brilliant  success  to  John,  is  failure  to 
James.  What  seems  to  the  honorable 
public  officer  a lamentable  and  unprece- 
dented suicide  of  promise  and  possible  ser- 
vice, seems  to  his  friend  the  only  way  to 
fulfil  just  anticipation  and  to  do  the  high- 
est service.  But  if  a man  regards  a mill- 
ion of  dollars  as  success  to  be  gained  at 
the  cost  of  friendship  and  public  honor 
and  all  that  makes  life  precious,  he  will 
look  upon  a modest  income  and  happiness, 
with  love,  honor,  and  troops  of  friends,  as 
failure.  It  is  the  point  of  view. 

When  a well-meaning  manager  of  a 
concert  once  requested  of  the  audience 
that  the  singeys  should  be  spared  the  or- 
deal of  an  encore , upon  the  plea  that  the 
labor  of  executing  their  parts  was  very 
great  and  fatiguing,  he  was  surprised  by 
two  things:  the  request  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  audience  demanded  a repetition 
as  if  he  had  said  nothing;  while  the  sing- 
ers, with  one  accord,  demanded  angrily 
why  lie  had  attempted  to  deprive  them 
both  of  a most  precious  reward  and  a cer- 
tain inspiration  of  their  work. 

Applause,  indeed,  is  a solace  and  a stim- 
ulus of  all  efforts  upon  the  stage.  But  it 
is  often  a serious  annoyance  to  the  audi- 
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ence,  because  it  is  ill-timed,  drowning  the 
culminating  words  in  a scene  or  the  most 
exquisite  notes  in  a song.  Indeed,  no- 
thing is  now  more  surely  indicative  of  the 
degree  of  refinement  and  intelligence  in 
an  audience  than  the  applause.  More- 
over, the  character  of  the  applause  inter- 
prets also  the  character  of  the  appeal  to  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  a silence  which  is  the 
most  expressive  applause;  a hush  which 
is  not  the  stillness  of  listlessness  and  fa- 
tigue, but  of  the  most  sympathetic  atten- 
tion, and  the  audience  which  reserves  all 
demonstrations  until  the  speech  or  song 
or  scene  is  closed  shows  the  most  flatter- 
ing because  most  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  performance. 

A correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
this  subject  by  a reference  to  the  “trunk- 
maker  in  the  upper  gallery,”  whom  the 
Spectator  describes  as  leading  the  applause 
in  the  playhouse  of  that  day  in  London. 
“He  is  never  seen  to  smile,  but  upon 
hearing  anything  that  pleases  him,  he 
takes  up  his  staff  with  both  hands,  and 
lays  it  upon  the  next  piece  of  timber  that 
stands  in  his  way  with  exceeding  vehe- 
mence ; after  which  he  composes  himself 
in  his  former  posture,  till  such  time  as 
something  anew  sets  him  again  at  work. 
....  He  sometimes  plies  at  the  opera,  and 
upon  Nicolini’s  first  appearance  was  said 
to  have  demolished  three  benches  in  the 
fury  of  his  applause.  He  has  broken 
half  a dozen  oaken  planks  upon  Dogget, 
and  seldom  goes  away  from  a tragedy  of 
Shakespeare  without  leaving  the  wainscot 
extremely  shattered.” 

Our  correspondent  is  confident  that 
some  of  the  descendants  of  the  trunk- 
maker  are  now  among  us,  and  engaged 
in  the  active  prosecution  of  his  labors. 
He  recently  attended  a lecture  in  Brook- 
lyn by  a distinguished  lady,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a delightful  portion  of  her  re- 
marks, when  appreciative  silence  indi- 
cated the  charmed  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, a trunk-maker  suddenly  broke  out 
with  a thunderous  clapping.  Our  cor- 
respondent, startled  and  disturbed,  asked 
why  such  an  interruption  was  tolerated, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  a demonstration 
of  approval  of  the  learned  statements  of 
the  lecturer.  No  one  followed  the  trunk- 
maker  in  the  first  attack,  but  he  rallied  a 
few  hands  and  feet  in  his  later  essays,  so 
that  at  last  the  point  of  all  important  sen- 
tences was  lost  in  a tumult  of  approval. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trunk- 


makers  to  prove  their  own  acuteness  by 
showing  their  quickness  in  discovering  the 
apt  truths  and  the  clever  things  which  are 
about  to  be  said,  and  to  meet  them  more 
than  half  way  with  an  overwhelming 
welcome.  “ His  zeal  for  a good  author,” 
says  the  Spectator,"  is  indeed  outrageous, 
and  breaks  down  every  fence  and  parti- 
tion, every  board  and  plank,  that  stands 
within  the  expression  of  his  applause.” 
The  trunk-maker’s  posterity  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  now  enjoy  the  pecuniary  re- 
sults of  his  industry  in  the  shop,  and  still 
appropriately  sitting  in  “ boxes,”  which 
is  now  the  fashionable  word  for  trunks, 
they  continue  their  ancestor’s  occupation, 
laying  about  them,  however,  not  with  an 
oaken  staff,  but  with  a lively  tongue. 
This,  indeed,  shows  a sad  decadence,  for 
not  only  is  the  noise  less  vigorous,  but  it 
is  not  intended  for  applause.  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  performance,  like  the  re- 
sounding whacks  of  their  progeuitor,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  designed  to  express 
contempt  for  it,  and  to  suppress  it  by 
murmurs  and  giggles  and  strident  noises, 
which  are  doubtless  much  superior  to 
those  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  and  other 
musical  masters,  which  are  produced  in 
the  orchestra  and  on  the  stage. 

The  ancestral  trunk-maker  is  not  known 
to  have  frequented  lecture  halls  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  in  resounding 
thwacks  his  approbation  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  lecturer,  and  at  least  he  heard  Nico- 
lini  before  he  splintered  the  benches  in 
his  honor.  But  the  contemporary  trunk- 
makers  care  to  hear  nobody  but  them- 
selves, and  insist  upon  our  hearing  only 
such  noises  as  they  may  choose  to  make. 

If  they  would  do  their  part  of  the  noise 
only  at  the  right  point,  they  would  be 
public  benefactors.  It  is  not  applause 
that  our  correspondent  or  any  other  in- 
telligent auditor  deprecates;  it  is  only 
irrelevant  and  disturbing  noise.  The  ap- 
plause that  follows  the  dying  fall  in 
music,  the  noble  sentiment  in  the  play, 
the  thrill  of  eloquence  in  the  speech,  is 
the  thunder  bursting  after  the  lightning 
flash.  It  is  inevitable. 

That  is  legitimate  trunk-making.  But 
the  other  kind,  the  mere  interruption,  the 
stamping  out  of  the  quiet  key-word,  the 
tattle  that  destroys  the  exquisite  note, 
this  is  illegitimate.  It  is  an  impertinence 
that  the  original  trunk-maker  would  have 
smitten  into  silence  with  the  most  thun- 
derous thwack  of  his  cudgel. 
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1. 

NOT  very  long  ago  the  Study  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  news-stand  in  a me- 
tropolitan station,  and  get  a book  for  a 
young  lady  who  wished  to  be  amused  on 
the  railroad  journey  she  was  about  to 
make.  Of  course  the  only  kind  of  book 
that  is  supposed  to  amuse  young  ladies, 
or  old  ones,  for  that  matter,  is  a novel; 
and  the  Study  found  the  news-stand  so 
plentifully  provided,  with  novels  that  it 
asked  itself  whether  they  were  not  also 
supposed  to  amuse  men  of  different  ages. 
There  seemed  at  first  blush  no  difficulty 
in  making  a choice,  but  at  each  successive 
blush  it  became  more  and  more  difficult. 
The  novels  which  so  abounded  at  that 
news-stand  were,  upon  closer  inspection, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  amuse  men 
of  different  ages,  but  if  they  were  to  amuse 
ladies  of  any  age,  they  could  hardly  edify 
them ; and  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the 
reading  of  men,  men  all  feel  that  the  read- 
ing of  ladies  ought  to  be  edifying,  or,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  be  offensive  or  delete- 
rious. The  news-stand  had  a very  pretty 
look;  it  was  decorative;  for  we  have  now 
got  to  making  the  cheap  books  very  at- 
tractive, fashioning  the  outside  of  them 
after  that  of  the  French  novels,  and  illus- 
trating the  covers  in  colors,  not  so  artisti- 
cally quite  as  the  French  do  it,  but  not 
inartistically  either.  The  trouble  was  not 
with  the  outside,  however;  if  that  had 
been  the  whole  question  the  Study  could 
easily  have  chosen,  though  there  was 
upon  the  whole  rather  more  kissing  and 
embracing  going  on  in  colors  than  was 
quite  in  taste;  where  there  was  not  this, 
the  ladies  portrayed  had  eyes  too  wide, 
too  wise,  too  wandering,  and  corsages  too 
low,  or  skirts  too  high;  the  gentlemen 
were  too  wickedly  lurid  in  their  blase 
looks,  and  wore  dress  suits  that  seemed  to 
be  made  up  from  the  same  piece  as  the 
scarlet  garb  of  Mephistoplieles,  and  after- 
ward dyed  black;  their  beards  were  cut 
to  a point  that  seemed  to  take  hold  on 
hell ; or  else  their  mustaches  were  waxed 
to  the  last  effect  of  tfantonness  and  wick- 
edness. 

Some  of  these  romances  were  transla- 
tions from  Continental  tongues ; there 
were,  of  course,  the  reprints  of  English 
novels  of  much  innocenter  aspect,  but 
these  looked  dull;  and  the  native  Ameri- 


can fiction  was  modelled  outwardly,  and 
too  probably  inwardly,  upon  that  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  grieves  us  to  add  that  a 
good  many  of  these  home  products  were 
the  work  of  a sex  whose  influence  is  sup- 
posed to  be  altogether  elevating  and  puri- 
fying.  In  the  end,  after  lingering  long 
and  anxiously  over  this  store  of  unwhole- 
some sweets,  the  timid  and  fastidious 
Study  ended  by  buying  no  novel  at  all. 

It  bought  several  magazines,  of  the  kind 
whose  name  is  an  absolute  warrant  of  de- 
cency, to  say  the  least;  those  novels  all 
finally  looked  doubtful,  if  not  indecent. 

n. 

Then,  is  there  a decay  in  the  morality 
of  our  fiction?  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
think  that  there  is  a decay  in  things;  it 
almost  proves  that  there  is  no  decay  in 
one’s  self;  but  really,  we  are  disposed, 
without  claiming  undue  credit  for  the 
opinion,  to  say  that  there  is  a moral  de- 
cay in  our  fiction.  It  is  more  artistic,  or 
perhaps  we  had  better  say  chic , than  it 
was;  but  it  is  not  so  sound,  we  feel  quite 
sure.  Eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the 
news-stand  in  question  would  have  been 
covered  with  novels  vilely  printed  and  re- 
pulsively bound,  but  certainly  healthier 
in  matter,  if  not  so  chic  in  manner.  The 
people  who  do  these  nasty-looking  con- 
temporary things — authors,  artisans,  art- 
ists— have  got  touch ; they  are  clever;  and 
yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  have 
got  touch,  who  are  clever,  and  who  are 
not  doing  nasty-looking  things.  We  all 
know  them ; it  is  needless  to  name  them ; 
but  apparently  the  news-stand  believes 
the  public  does  not  want  them,  at  least 
in  book  form.  You  can  get  them  in  the 
magazines — in  Harper’s,  in  Scribner's , 
in  the  Century , in  the  Atlantic  ; and  so, 
if  you  are  as  wise,  or  as  scrupulous,  as 
the  Study,  you  will  buy  the  young  lady 
some  magazines;  for  the  news-stand  will 
not  let  you  have  a choice  of  nice-looking 
things  otherwise.  It  will  show  you  five 
or  six  of  them,  but  generally  not  more, 
and  generally  such  nice-looking  things  as 
are  clull-looking,  or  as  everybody  has  read 
before. 

Whom,  then,  does  the  literary  nastiness 
of  the  news-stand  accuse,  with  its  decayed 
fiction  ? The  public  taste,  or  the  taste  of 
the  panderer  who  purveys  it?  The  pan- 
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derer  is  probably  a person  of  no  taste 
whatever,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and 
at  least  as  innocent  as  the  ladies  who 
write  so  many  of  his  nasty -looking  nov- 
els. All  that  we  can  be  charitably  sure 
of  is  that  there  is  a mistake  somewhere, 
from  which  the  patrons  of  the  news-stand 
are  the  final  sufferers,  and  that  the  moral 
decay  of  our  fiction  is  not  only  undenia- 
ble, but  is  unfortunately  insisted  upon, 
made  evident,  typical,  representative,  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  those  who  sup- 
pose that  others,  most  others,  like  taint. 

m. 

Some  such  error  long  disabled  the  thea- 
tre from  offering  pleasures  which  might 
be  enjoyed  with  self-respect.  But  it  is  in- 
terestingly noticeable  that  of  late  the  the- 
atre has  been  somewhat  better  advised, 
and  at  the  moment  the  news-stand  has 
begun  to  topple  on  the  edge  of  the  pit,  the 
drama  has  been  trying  to  climb  out  of 
it.  The  theatre  is  still  very  coarse,  very 
shameless,  but  we  think  it  has  really  some 
impulses  to  purge  and  live  cleanly, which 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  who  know 
its  vast  influence.  As  we  have  often  said, 
it  addresses  the  weaker  intelligences,  and 
not  the  cultivated,  except  on  rare  occa- 
sions. But  apparently  the  news-stand 
also  addresses  the  weaker  intelligences, 
and  the  acted  fiction  has  been  growing 
morally  better  while  the  printed  fiction 
has  been  growing  morally  worse,  till  now 
there  is  much  less  to  choose  between 
them  than  there  once  was. 

This  nascent  reform  of  the  stage  (if  it 
is  not  too  hopeful  to  call  it  so)  began,  we 
think,  when  our  playwrights  turned  to 
real  life  with  a tentative  question  whether 
there  might  not  be  something  there  that 
was  worth  the  attention  of  the  drama. 
It  began,  as  we  pointed  out  several  years 
ago,  to  the  high  disdain  and  the  hyster- 
ical displeasure  of  critics  who  are  just 
now  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  with 
all  the  zest  of  discoverers,  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Denman  Thompson,  who  put  the  rus- 
tic Yankee  of  the  fields  in  the  place  of 
the  rustic  Yankee  of  the  coulisses  on  the 
stage;  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Har- 
rigan,  who  gave  us  New  York  low*  life  (it 
may  be  really  higher,  of  course,  than  the 
life  of  people  who  do  not  work  for  their 
living;  but  we  have  to  use  the  conven- 
tional terms)  that  we  knew;  in  the  excel- 
lent but  more  literary  work  of  Mr.  Bron- 
son Howard;  in  the  simplest  sketches  of 


the  variety  actors  who  studied  their  types 
from  nature  ; and,  further  back  yet,  in 
the  negro  minstrelsy  which  is  our  sole  in- 
digenous drama.  It  has  gone  on  through 
the  work  of  the  schools  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen named  has  founded,  until  now 
there  is  a considerable  range  of  fairly 
amusing  plays  of  American  authorship 
which  may  be  seen  without  shame,  or  too 
great  loss  of  self-respect. 

They  have  their  defects;  we  always 
say  that;  they  are  still  primitive;  they 
are  none  of  them  masterpieces;  but  re- 
membering what  went  before  them  and 
passed  for  dramas,  they  are  surprisingly 
good,  and  they  all  have  moments  of  satis- 
fying felicity.  We  ought  to  include  in 
our  praise  of  them  another  drama  of 
American  make  which  is  very  right  in 
one  direction,  and  is  to  be  honored  for 
the  courage  with  which  it  holds  it.  The 
authorship  of  Beau  Brummel  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  unseemly  dispute,  and 
so  we  will  not  call  it  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch’s 
play,  though  we  think  Mr.  Fitch  bore 
himself  with  the  greater  gentleness  and 
dignity  in  the  controversy;  but  whether 
it  is  Mr.  Fitch’s,  or  whether  it  is  Mr. 
Mansfield's,  we  feel  quite  sure  it  has  not 
a moment  of  nature  in  it.  From  first 
to  last  the  feeling  is  as  maudlin  as  the 
history  is  false,  and  the  art  is  obvious 
and  hackneyed.  It  always  crowds  the 
theatres  with  those  weaker  intelligences 
who  mostly  resort  there,  and  with  the 
gentilities,  who  like  to  see  lords  and  la- 
dies on  the  stage,  and  princes  of  the 
blood.  It  is  ill  acted,  except  for  Mr. 
Mansfield’s  carefully  architected  perform- 
ance; the  lords  and  ladies  are  not  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen;  the  prince  is  por- 
trayed in  a manner  to  make  every  one  but 
the  gentilities  bless  God  that  he  was  born 
a republican;  and  yet  the  play  has  a 
great  and  saving  virtue:  it  has  quiet. 

This  quiet  is  the  one  true  touch  in  it; 
and  it  is  so  true  that  it  imparts  a color  of 
veracity  to  the  whole,  which  the  spectator 
lias  to  look  at  twice  to  find  a reflected 
light.  It  teaches  in  unanswerable  terms 
that  the  strongest  emotions  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  the  least  noise,  and  that 
the  lover  of  the  drama  may  be  made  to 
understand  the  purport  of  a play  without 
being  hit  on  the  head  ; and  all  this  in  spite 
of  the  purely  counterfeit  character  of  the 
particular  transaction.  The  strong  emo- 
tions of  Beau  Brummel  are  bogus,  or 
rather  they  spring  from  sources  of  un- 
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reality  that  invalidate  them ; but  they  are 
a good  imitation;  and  the  important  fact 
is  that  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  action  con- 
veys them.  Of  course  it  is  a one-man 
piece,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  pervades  and 
dominates  every  part  of  it.  The  concep- 
tion of  it  is  arch- roman  tical,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  this 
constitutes  its  strength.  Otherwise  it  is 
as  flabby  and  formless  as  a jelly-fish  cast 
up  on  the  sand. 

IV. 

The  fact  is,  the  two  kinds  do  not  min- 
gle well,  but  for  a while  yet  we  must  have 
the  romantic  and  the  realistic  mixed  in 
the  theatre.  That  is  quite  inevitable; 
and  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  evolution.  The  stage,  in  working 
free  of  romanticism,  must  carry  some  rags 
and  tags  of  it  forward  in  the  true  way; 
that  has  been  the  case  always  in  the  rise 
from  a higher  to  a lower  form ; the  man 
on  a trapeze  recalls  the  ancestral  mon- 
key who  swung  by  his  tail  from  the  for- 
est tree ; and  the  realist  cannot  all  at  once 
forget  the  romanticist.  Perhaps  not  till 
the  next  generation  shall  we  have  the 
very  realist;  which  puzzles  the  ground- 
lings, romantically  expectant  of  miracles 
that  shall  clear  away  all  trace  of  roman- 
ticism in  an  instant.  At  any  rate  the 
stage  has  not  yet  got  beyond  its  past,  as 
was  evident  enough  in  two  plays  which 
were  unquestionably  the  most  striking  of 
all  that  were  given  in  the  last  theatrical 
season. 

V. 

One  of  these  was  an  English  play,  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Jones,  whose  work  we  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  before,  but 
which  we  shall  always  take  some  trouble 
to  see  again.  It  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard, 
an  actor  of  charming  talent,  trained  to 
artistic  excellence  of  the  rarest  if  not  the 
highest  order.  He  had  great  natural 
sweetness  of  manner,  and  a refinement 
that  was  thoroughly  kind  and  winning, 
and  he  contrived  to  impart  the  sense  of 
this  to  the  characters  he  played.  In  two 
plays  of  Mr.  Jones's  he  had  the  leading 
part,  and  in  one  he  saved  a shapeless  mass 
of  romantic  rubbish  called  The  Middle- 
man from  offence  by  the  truthful  beauty 
of  his  work  in  its  one  real  character.  In 
Judah , the  other  play,  his  skill  was  not  so 
essential  to  the  piece,  and  there  the  dram- 
atist stood  upon  his  own  feet.  He  stood 
squarely  and  solidly  on  them.  It  was  a 


play  of  great  merit,  and  of  a kind  that  is 
so  uncommon  as  to  be  almost  unique.  It 
dealt  with  a theme  as  modern  as  that  of 
the  faith -cure,  and  presented  a psychic 
half-consciously  deceiving  her  patients  at 
the  bidding  of  her  wholly-conscious  ras- 
cal of  a father.  In  the  small  Welsh  town 
where  she  goes  to  save  the  dying  child  of 
the  local  magnate,  the  ardent  young 
minister,  Judah  Llewellyn,  falls  in  love 
with  her;  and  when  she  puts  herself  in  the 
hands  of  some  hard-headed  scientific  peo- 
ple, and  is  really  starving  in  the  fast  that 
has  hitherto  been  feigned,  he  abets  her  in 
getting  food.  She  is  accused  of  the  cheat, 
and  then  Judah,  with  lie  upon  lie,  carries 
her  through  against  her  accusers.  She  is 
saved;  the  sick  girl  lives;  but  Judah 
remains  in  his  sin,  till  he  makes  the  su- 
preme effort  in  which  he  confesses  and 
obliges  her  to  confess  too.  They  are  for- 
given, and  they  resolve  to  begin  life  anew 
there  where  the  worst  of  them  is  known. 

Any  one  can  see  how  strong  the  situa- 
tion is,  and  how  heroic  the  end.  It  is  re- 
lieved with  delightful  humor  in  the  scien- 
tific characters,  and  in  its  lighter  as  wrell 
as  its  graver  qualities  it  is  unspeakably 
in  advance  of  the  old-fashioned  stage-play. 
It  really  gives  one  great  hopes. 

So  does  Mr.  James  A.  Herne’s  Margaret 
Fleming , which  is  the  other  play  we  wish- 
ed to  speak  of.  It  is  not  so  good,  all 
round,  as  the  Englishmans  play,  but  it  is 
in  places  far  deeper  and  greater,  and  it  is 
ours;  it  is  American  to  the  finger-nails. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a man  who  is 
false  to  his  wife.  He  is  a common,  aver- 
age sensual  man;  but  she  is  a very  un- 
common woman.  In  the  end,  after  cruel 
suffering,  she  forgives  him ; but  she  no 
more  forgets  than  a man  wrould  forget  a 
wife’s  infidelity.  He  is  impossible  to  her; 
the  last  scene  closes  with  his  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  fact;  and  they  go 
their  different  ways  through  life,  friends, 
but  lovers  no  more. 

The  power  of  this  story,  as  presented  in 
Mr.  Herne’s  every-day  phrase,  and  in  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Mrs.  Herne’s  acting  of 
the  wife’s  pkrt,  was  terrific.  It  clutched 
the  heart.  It  was  common;  it  was  piti- 
lessly plain  ; it  was  ugly;  but  it  was  true, 
and  it  was  irresistible.  At  times  the  wife 
preached,  and  that  was  bad;  there  were 
passages  of  the  grossest  romanticism  in 
the  piece,  and  yet  it  was  a piece  of  great 
realism  in  its  whole  effect.  This  effect,  in 
Boston,  where  it  was  produced,  was  most 
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extraordinary.  Probably  no  other  new 
play  ever  drew  such  audiences  there,  in 
the  concert  hall  where  it  took  refuge  after 
being  denied  a chance  at  all  the  theatres. 
Literature,  fashion,  religion,  delegated 
their  representatives  to  see  it,  and  none 
saw  it  without  profound  impression,  so 
that  it  became  the  talk  of  the  whole  city 
wherever  cultivated  people  met. 


It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  its  future, 
but  not  Mr.  Herne’s.  It  is  evident  that  in 
him  we  have  not  only  an  actor  of  the 
most  advanced  type  (he  did  a refuse  Yan- 
kee in  the  play  deliciously),  but  a drama- 
tist of  remarkable  and  almost  unequalled 
performance.  We  have  spoken  of  his 
work  in  both  kinds  before.  We  could 
not  now  speak  of  it  too  hopefully. 


ftionttiltj  Unnrii  nf  Ctimirt  fronts. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  16th  of  June. — 
Wilkinson  Call  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida  May  26th. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  elected  Herbert  W.  Ladd,  Republican,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  on  the  3d  of 
June,  decided,  with  reference  to  the  Gubernatorial 
contest  in  that  State,  that  no  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor had  received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  at 
the  election  held  in  November,  1890,  and  hence  that 
the  appointment  of  that  officer  devolved  upon  the 
State  Legislature. 

The  Kentucky  State  Democratic  Convention,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  nominated  John  Young  Brown  for 
Governor.  On  the  22d  the  Republican  Convention 
nominated  T.  A.  Wood  for  the  same  office. 

A national  union  conference  of  delegates  from 
various  political,  social,  and  labor  organizations 
met  in  Cincinnati  May  20th.  Preliminary  steps 
were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a new  political 
party,  to  be  called  the  “ People’s  Party  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.” 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported 
that  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
during  the  ten  months  ending  April  30, 1890,  and 
1891,  was  as  follows: 


Conn  tries. 

IStU. 

1N90. 

Austria-Hungary 

53,675 

40,508 

Denmark 

7,500 

6,500 

Prance  

5,596 

5,417 

Germany  • 

86,664 

69,467 

England  and  Wales 

43.107 

44.960 

Scotland 

9.019 

8,980 

Ireland 

34,485 

33,054 

Italy 

51,153 

34,310 

Netherlands 

3,674 

| 3,059 

Poland 

19,976 

5,156 

Russia  (except  Poland) 

33,374 

| 24,909 

Sweden  and  Norway 

32,814 

26,573 

Switzerland 

5,456 

1 5,679 

AU  other  countries. 

14,805 

1 9,9S3 

Totals 

401,298 

!~318^655~ 

J.  J.  C.  Abbott  succeeded  the  late  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  as  Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
June  13th. 

The  difficulties  in  Newfoundland  were  settled  for 
a time  by  the  passage  of  a temporary  enactment  by 
the  Colonial  Legislature,  providing  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  modus  vivendi  with  France,  and  of  the 
decisions  of  the  arbitration  conference. 

News  from  Haiti,  received  May  14th,  revealed 
much  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  government 
of  that  republic.  Three  attempts  had  been  made 
to  assassinate  President  Hippolyte.  A revolution- 


ary outbreak  occurred  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  28th, 
but  it  was  promptly  suppressed,  and  its  leaders,  to- 
gether with  many  others  who  were  suspected  of 
connection  with  the  plot,  were  summarily  executed. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  the  western  district  of 
the  republic. 

The  civil  war  in  Chili  continued.  A new  Con- 
gress was  convened,  which  invested  President  Bal- 
maceda  with  absolute  dictatorial  power.  The  steam- 
ship Itata,  whose  escape  from  San  Diego  Bay  was 
mentioned  in  our  Record  for  last  month,  reached 
Tocopilla  in  safety  on  the  2d  of/une.  By  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  previously  made  with  the  insur- 
gent leaders,  she  was  at  once  surrendered  to  the 
American  war  ships,  together  with  all  the  arms  and 
other  supplies  which  she  had  taken  on  board  at  San 
Diego.  The  provisional  Junta,  representing  the  in- 
surgents, addressed  a note  to  the  European  powers, 
June  11th,  asking  for  recognition  as  belligerents. 

The  census  of  Ireland  showed  a population  of 
4,706,162  males  and  2,317,076  females,  being  a de- 
crease of  468,674  in  the  total  since  the  last  census. 

The  Portuguese  cabinet  resigned  May  15th,  on 
account  of  financial  difficulties.  A new  cabinet  was 
formed  on  the  21st,  with  General  De  Sousa  at  its 
head. 

DISASTERS. 

May  15 th. — A flat-boat  on  the  Dnieper  River, 
Russia,  was  sunk  by  coming  into  collision  with  a 
steamer,  and  nineteen  men  were  drowned. 

May  19 th. — By  an  explosion  of  giant  powder  on 
a work  train  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  near  Tarrytown,  New  York,  nineteen 
workmen  were  killed.  # 

June  14 th. — A bridge  on  the  Moenchenstein  and 
Bale  Railway,  Switzerland,  collapsed  beneath  a hea- 
vily loaded  excursion  train.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  were  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

May  21  st. — At  San  Diego,  California,  Alphonso 
Taft,  ex-Secretary  of  War  and  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Austria,  aged  eighty  years. 

May  2 Rth. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rear-Admiral 
Samuel  P.  Carter,  United  States  navy,  aged  seventy 
years. 

May  2 6/A — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

May  29 th. — In  Detroit,  Michigan,  Judge  Samuel 
Miller  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  aged  six- 
ty-three years. 

June  3 d. — At  Chestnut  Ridge,  New  York,  Benson 
John  Lossing,  the  historian,  aged  seventv-nine  years. 

June  *lth . — At  Ottawa,  Canada,  Sir  John  Alexan- 
der Macdonald,  Premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
aged  seventy-six  years. 
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only  in  the  midst  of  intense  activity.  He  can 
sit  down  quietly  in  a town  that  is  growing 
rapidly;  but  if  it  stands  still,  he  is  impelled 
to  move  his  rocking-chair  to  one  more  lively. 
He  wants  the  world  to  move,  and  to  move 
unencumbered;  and  Europe  seems  to  him  to 
carry  too  much  baggage.  The  American  is 
simply  the  most  modern  of  men,  one  who  has 
thrown  away  the  impedimenta  of  tradition. 
The  world  never  saw  such  a spectacle  before, 
so  vast  a territory  informed  with  one  uniform 
spirit  of  energy  and  progress,  and  people  tum- 
bling into  it  from  all  the  world,  eager  for  the 
fair  field  and  free  opportunity.  The  Amer- 
ican delights  in  it ; in  Europe  he  misses  the 
swing  and  “go”  of  the  new  life. 

This  large  explanation  may  not  account  for 
the  summer  restlessness  that  overtakes  nearly 
everybody.  We  are  the  annual  victims  of 
the  delusion  that  there  exists  somewhere  the 
ideal  spot  where  manners  are  simple,  and 
milk  is  pure,  and  lodging  is  cheap,  where 
we  shall  fall  at  once  into  content.  We  never 
do.  For  content  consists  not  in  having  all 
we  want,  nor  in  not  wanting  everything,  nor 
in  being  unable  to  get  what  we  waut,  but  in 
not  wanting  that  we  can  get.  In  our  suhitncr 
Sittings  we  carry  our  wants  with  us  to  places 
where  they  cannot  be  gratified.  A few  peo- 
ple have  discovered  that  repose  can  be  had 
at  home,  but  this  discovery  is  too  unfashion- 
able to  find  favor  ; we  have  no  rest  except  in 
moving  about. 

Looked  at  superficially,  it  seems  curious 
that  the  American  is.  as  a rule,  the  only  per- 
son who  does  not  emigrate.  The  fact  is  that 
lie  can  go  nowhere  else  where  life  is  so  un- 
easy, and  where,  consequently,  he  would  have 
so  little  of  his  sort  of  repose.  To  put  him  in 
another  country  would  be  like  putting  a nine- 
teenth-century man  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  American  wants  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  procession  (as  he  fancies  he  is), 
where  he  can  hear  the  band  play,  and  be  the 
first  to  see  the  fireworks  of  the  new  era.  He 
thinks  that  he  occupies  an  advanced  station 
of  observation,  from  which  his  telescope  can 
sweep  the  horizon  for  anything  new.  And 
with  some  reason  he  thinks  so;  for  not  sel- 
dom he  takes  up  a foreign  idea  and  tires  of  it 
before  it  is  current  elsewhere.  More  than  one 
great  writer  of  England  had  his  first  popular 
recognition  in  America.  Even  this  season  the 
Saturday  Review  is  struggling  with  Ibsen, 
while  Boston,  having  had  that  disease,  has 
probably  gone  on  to  some  other  fad. 

Far  be  it  from  the  Drawers  intention  to 
praise  the  American  for  his  lack  of  repose;  it 
is  enough  to  attempt  to  account  for  it.  But 
from  the  social,  or  rather  society,  point  of 
view,  the  subject  has  a disquieting  aspect.  If 
the  American  young  man  and  young  woman 
get  it  into  their  heads  that  repose,  especially 
of  manner,  is  the  correct  thing,  they  will  go 
in  for  it  in  a way  to  astonish  the  world.  The 
late  cultivation  of  idiocy  by  the  American 
dude  was  unique.  He  carried  it  to  an  ex- 


treme impossible  to  the  youth  of  any  nation 
less  “ gifted.”  And  if  the  American  girl  goes 
in  seriously  for  “repose,”  she  will  be  able  to 
give  odds  to  any  modern  languidity  or  to  any 
ancient  marble.  If  what  is  wanted  in  society 
is  cold  hauteur  and  languid  superciliousness 
or  lofty  immobility,  we  are  confident  that 
with  a little  practice  she  can  sit  stiller,  and 
look  more  impassive,  and  move  with  less  mo- 
tion, than  any  other  created  woman.  We  have 
that  confidence  in  her  ability  and  adaptability. 

It  is  a question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
do  this;  to  sacrifice  the  vivacity  and  charm 
native  to  her,  and  the  natural  impulsiveness 
and  generous  gift  of  herself  which  belong  to 
a new  race  in  a new  land,  which  is  walking 
always  toward  the  sunrise. 

In  fine,  although  so  much  is  said  of  the 
American  lack  of  repose,  is  it  not  best  for  the 
American  to  be  content  to  be  himself,  and  let 
the  critics  adapt  themselves  or  not,  as  they 
choose,  to  a new  phenomenon  ? Let  us  stick 
a philosophic  name  to  it,  and  call  it  repose  in 
activity. 

The  American  might  take  the  candid  ad- 
vice given  by  one  friend  to  another,  who  com- 
plained that  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  into  the 
right  frame  of  mind.  “The  best  thing  you 
can  do,”  he  said,  “ is  to  frame  your  mind  and 
hang  it  up.”  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

PHILOSOPHIC  OBSCURITY. 

Essays  and  novels  and  poems  I’ve  penned, 
Autobiographies,  histories  three, 

Jokelets  and  verses  and  such  without  end, 

Letters  of  travel  on  land  and  on  sea. 

No  one  has  seen  them,  and  see  them  none  may ; 

Locked  in  my  closet  the  manuscripts  lie, 

Sealed,  with  instructions  to  fire  the  day, 

Distant  or  present,  upon  which  I die. 

Fame  I care  naught  for,  and  fortune  is  mine, 

Hence  under  lock  and  key  let  the  lines  rest. 

Why  should  I give  the  world  one  single  line — 

World  that  has  often  neglected  the  best? 

Why  should  I drive  them,  offspring  of  my  brain, 

Into  the  world,  with  its  critics  severe? 

Why  should  I seek  for  the  woe  and  the  pain 
Certain  to  follow  the  theorist’s  jeer? 

No!  I will  keep  them;  unread  let  them  he. 

Then,  when  I pass  through  Death’s  mvsteried 
portal, 

How  ’twill  console  me,  reflecting,  that  I 

Could,  had  I chosen,  have  been  an  immortal. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

A BRAVE  ANSWER. 

Pat  has  been  in  the  service  of  a militia 
general  for  a number  of  years,  and  is  on  terms 
of  such  intimacy  with  the  soldier  that  he  dares 
to  he  witty  at  his  master’s  expense. 

A few  days  ago  the  general  was  discussing 
the  possibility  of  war  with  his  coachman,  and 
after  casting  some  reflections  upon  the  courage 
of  his  retainer,  lie  asked,  “ Pat,  what  would 
you  do  in  case  a war  did  break  out  ?” 

Pat  thought  a moment.  “ Sure,”  he  said, 

“ oi  think  oi’d  shtay  home  wid  yer  honor.” 
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whin  U».nv  be  <^vY>inv-  <-*\  to  Ite*  «p>oj  a pv'n-iton  •*  T?v<*  “ utirv  ri*o{>).  u n-v\  < ? » »1  Uu* 

of  >h'*;  jVauei  n«AT  ■.  ‘*vt»rk-: ."LSe-.  ■••‘u.  tiuiig  .vnrpvi^tf  ra\iiain. 

ftietHl,  it  - Jiiiy-.fe ! ^"0\v ^ {-t; ’’ * Wvl};*;- ^ afivti  f Lf?  ibv |i  a hnjrbt  of 

<0,  Sunday  1 j0jl0  ft  a!  friend  , >?"  Uiior. -o?i«1  ■ xo jbu***nv  iiidipiaiivti,  ‘’if  \*»m  >np**os<:,  ms 

d<?h  I'ato.gat '^i  gii-;m^rhf  flit  triduvl,  iLat  tm  ijiitfa  a eliii* 

D^feha  V^Jjt^ifih^-i:  go  buy  <iiig  tiiig  tuui  j$£y&ii ■j^uge-  dyH\fc  yuytr& 

gr*:u r big  dUb  of  irijH*.  'uiiit  ilat  jmiko . nit  hv  '■  ^vry . hdicii  inisiaken  ! >-(«jmer  iiigii  Vo  my- 
vliftk  iiat  I an  t4ac  h*>f’}n^  ht’l  ^ihtfTejy-  gjpitji'P  st'ffbi  imfwtd  nfiiia  to  tbai  exr mi.VM 
ii\ hu.  t\ut?  t±i:^t vrpiMro  o f. frugal tfyv huovvor,  trow Vt 
vs  lairly  iiK-Ut'.lurd  by  * ho  ♦r^pjji.r.  :n>.‘0/aetl  of  .j  And  ko  ho  did  Das^d  Keb. 


T^-  ' r> 

V-;%*  ‘-V\ 

■ 3wK 

AT  THE  FAIR. 


Scbse: — Fortune-telling  Booth.  Miss  Rosalie  Build 
as  Fate, 

Enter  Jack  Foster, 

Foster.  “ May  1 learn  my  fate  here  ?” 

Miss  Bunn  (in  a trembling  voire).  “ You  may. 
[Aside.)  I wonder  if  he  recognises  me?” 

Foster  ( who  think*  he  known  the  voice,  bit  cannot 
identify  it).  “All  right,.  I am  anxiou*  to  learn  if 
any  one  cares  for  me 

Miss  Br»n.  “ Some  one  does/’ 

Foster.  “Very  much?” 

Miss  Bvm>  (*Oftiy).  “Very  much.” 

Foster.  “Humph I What  is  she  like — tall  and 
slender  ?” 

M iss  Brno  ( trim  in  decidedly  petite).  “No,” 

Foster  (trig* tifted }.  “ I suppose  you  know  ?” 

MfsSS  Brno  {falhig/y).  “ 1 do.” 

Foster,  Has  she  anv  money  ?” 

Miss  Brno.  ■/»<■  N-no.” / 

Foster  “She  lia^n’t,  eh?  I always  thought  she 
h id.  Well,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  How 
old  is  *bg  ?” 

Brnn  (striving  to  he  honest,  but  forgetting  a 
ermjJr  of  years  ).  “ Twenty- four” 


Foster  (surprised).  “Whew!  Are  you  sure  V' 
Miss  Brnn  ( feeling  that  truth  must  be  too 
perhaps  — it  may  he — twen 


tained). 
six.” 

Foster  (thinking  it  very  funny,  and  laughing). 
“ She  told  me  that  she  was  just  of  age.  [Aft™  Bndd 
is  silent. , wondering  if  she  foul  ever  told  him  *0,] 
liar#  T ever  said  to  her  that  I eared  for  her?” 

Miss  Br»p  (recalling  several  v*ry  tender  ynorntnh). 
“ Y yes.” 

Foster  (to  whom  the  voice  again  seems  familiar) 
'**  Well,  I — So  you  think  site  will  tuarry 
me  y11 

Miss  Bi:nr>  (tenderly).  “ Ye< ; f know  so.” 

Tall  and  islntdn'  iftninq  per  son  suddenly  appears  in 
the  doorway  of  the  (ml. 

Fosrr  f n ( la  ugh  ing ),  “Hollo,  Grace!  Fve  jm?t  learn- 
ed that  my  ideal  is  not  tall  and  blender,  that  she  is 
twenty-Mx,  and  that  Pm  to  rndfry  her.  What  have 
you  gof.  to  say  ? Going  to  break  the  erf — ” 

Yitt'SO  Lady  {interrupting  Ittui).  “Jack!  [AW<o 
over  to  the  fortune  teller  arid  looks  at  for  aUcuiivdy.  ] 
Wh  v,  Rosalie  Budd  !” 

Tctbfcau. 

Yi.wri.  Scott  Mines 
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A WOEFUL  STATE. 

One  of  Philadelphia’s  most  promiuent  phy- 
sicians, while  in  Virginia  recently,  wandered 
into  a village  court-room  where  a trial  was  in 
progress.  As  ho  entered,  a dispute  which  was 
being  carried  on  between  the  prosecution  and 
defence  as  to  the  advisability  of  admitting  a 
certain  letter  as  evidence  was  ended  by  the 
judge  desiring  that  the  letter  be  given  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  decide  the  matter. 
When  the  letter  was  handed  him,  he  put  on  his 
spectacles,  turned  it  tirst  inside  out,  then  up- 
side down,  then  sideways,  examining  it  care- 
fully all  the  time. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  the  judge  ?”  asked 
Dr.  Blank  of  a by-stan der.  “ Why  doesn’t  he 
read  the  letter  ?” 

“ Pshaw!”  said  the  individual  addressed, 
with  a world  of  contempt  in  his  tone,  “ he 
can’t  read  readin’- read  in’,  let  alone  writin’- 
readin’.” 

AN  EXPENSIVE  COMMODITY. 

A gentleman  travelling  in  Sweden  asked 
the  price  of  smoked  salmon. 

“One  dollar  and  a half,”  replied  the  clerk. 

“What  does  fresh  salmon  bring?”  he  in- 
quired, in  wonder. 

“About  thirty  cents  a pound  at  retail.” 

“And  what  is  labor  worth  in  the  smokeries  f” 

“ Something  like  twenty-live  cents  a day,  I 
believe,  sir.” 

“Then,”  said  the  traveller — “then  smoke 
must  be  very  dear  here.” 

THE  TRAGEDIAN'S  WOE. 

Poor  old  Tragedicus  was  quite  cast  down. 

I straightway  asked  of  him  the  cause  of  it. 

He  heaved  a sigh,  and  answered,  with  a frown, 
“I  lost  a hundred  ou  my  benefit.” 

A MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. 

Ncbar  Pasha,  the  famous  Egyptian  states- 
man, no  longer  possesses  the  magnificent  watch, 
all  encrusted  with  precious  stones  and  embel- 
lished with  the  imperial  monogram,  wThich  Na- 
poleon III.  presented  to  him  as  a souvenir  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie’s  visit  to  Cairo  in  1869. 
The  manner  in  which  he  lost  it,  or  at  least  the 
storjr  which  he  tells  of  its  disappearance,  is 
characteristic  of  Oriental  notions  of  morality. 
Nu bar,  while  Prime  Minister,  was  accustomed 
to  place  his  watch  in  front  of  him  on  the  coun- 
cil table  at  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  These 
invariably  took  place  in  the  evening.  One 
night,  while  the  cabinet  was  in  session,  the 
electric  light  suddenly  went  out.  A minute 
later,  when  it  shone  forth  again,  the  Premier 
noticed  that  his  watch  had  vanished.  The 
doors,  as  usual,  had  been  locked  from  the  in- 
side at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting.  No  one 
had  stirred.  But  the  watch  was  gone.  Nubar 
gazed,  first  of  all,  at  the  spot  where  the  watch 
had  lain,  and  then  inquiringly  at  each  of  his 
colleagues  in  turn.  All  bore  his  searching 
look  without  flinching. 


“ Gentlemen,”  he  finally  exclaimed,  after  an 
awkward  pause,  “at  the  beginning  of  the 
council  I had  my  watch  down  in  front  of  me, 
in  accordance  with  my  usual  custom.  The 
light  weut  out  a few  minutes  ago,  aud  during 
the  darkness  which  prevailed,  the  timepiece 
disappeared.  The  door  is  locked,  and  no  one 
has  entered  or  left  this  room.  I am  ready  to 
believe  that  the  removal  of  the  watch  has 
been  due  to  a practical  joke,  or  else  to  a mo- 
ment of  temporary  aberration  ou  the  part  of 
one  of  the  ministers  present.  I will  now 
press  this  button  so  as  to  extinguish  the  light 
once  more,  and  l am  certain  that  when,  a min- 
ute later,  the  light  is  turned  on  again,  the 
watch  will  be  found  restored  to  its  accustomed 
place.” 

Nubar  thereupon  extinguished  the  light.  A 
few  seconds  later,  when  it  shone  forth  once 
more,  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the 
watch  was  still  vacant,  aud  the  jewelled  ink- 
stand presented  to  him  by  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel had  likewise  gone,  presumptively  to 
join  the  watch.  He  was  never  able  to  recover 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

A BIT  OF  LEGAL  REPARTEE. 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  the  only  British  judge 
who  combines  in  his  person  a membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  and  a mem- 
bership of  the  Jockey  Club,  was  accustomed 
before  his  elevation  to  the  beuch  to  practise  a 
great  deal  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The 
presiding  judge  at  the  time  was  the  popular 
Baron  Channel,  who,  though  renowned  for  his 
legal  acumen  and  for  the  facility  with  which 
he  disentangled  the  most  knotty  problems  of 
mariue  law,  was  never  able  to  master  the  let- 
ter h,  On  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in  try- 
ing a case  in  which  a vessel  named  the  Han- 
nah had  been  run  down  just  off  Dover  by  the 
steamboat  Wave,  Mr.  (subsequently  Judge) 
Huddleston  represented  the  owners  of  the  lat- 
ter, while  Mr.  Hawkins  appeared  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hannah , Throughout  the  trial 
Judge  Channel  persisted  in  referring  to  the 
lost  vessel  as  the  Anna,  Finally  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston, gravely  rising  from  his  seat,  pulled  his 
wig  down  over  his  forehead  with  a gesture 
that  was  habitual  to  him,  and  after  slyly  wink- 
ing at  the  opposing  counsel,  remarked,  in  his 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner: 

“ There  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  doubt 
about  the  name  of  this  vessel  which  my  clients 
are  asserted  to  have  run  dowu.  Some  call  her 
the  Anna , and  others  again  the  Hannah,  Per- 
haps my  learned  brother  Hawkins  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  detiuitely  for  your  Ludship’s 
information  what  the  real  name  of  this  uufor- 
tunate  vessel  was.” 

Before  Huddleston  had  time  to  resume  his 
seat,  Hawk i ns  was  on  his  feet. 

“ Certainly,  in’  Lud,”  he  replied,  with  equal 
seriousness  and  unction.  “The  real  name  of 
the  vessel  is  the  Hannah , hut  the  H has  been 
lost  iu  the  chops  of  the  Channel!” 
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without  looking  awt  them.  Aws  yaw  are  the 
Mayor,  awve  course  yawr  w ord  is  good.” 

44  Certainly,”  broke  in  the  other,  44  I am  the 
Mayor  of  Champion  City.  The  next  election 
takes  place  in  ten  days,  and  I feel  sure  of  be- 
ing again  chosen.” 

There  was  further  conversation,  during 
which  the  Mayor  transferred  to  Mr.  Bulburton 
an  important-looking  document,  w hich  I learn- 
ed later  was  a deed  for  sundry  lots  in  the 
booming  settlement  of  Champion  City.  The 
conversation  was  confidentially  low  and  some- 
times difficult  to  catch,  but  I overheard  suffi- 
cient to  cause  me  to  believe  that  Champion 
City  was  indeed  booming.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  the  Mayor  cited  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  the  question  of  water-works 
was  to  be  taken  under  advisement. 

“ Think  of  a city  less  than  a year  old  with 
water-works,  Mr.  Bulburton !” 

44 Haw!”  quoth  the  Briton. 

And  presently  he  departed. 

Teu  days  later  found  me  journeying  west- 
ward. Night  settled  down  over  the  prairie 
and  an  almost  non-progressive  mule  and  a 
large-headed  young  rider.  We  were  thorough- 
ly lost  erelong,  but  finally  my  eyes  caught 
the  cheery  gleam  of  a light  ahead.  Some  time 
later,  when  the  mule  had  crawled  up  to  it,  I 
found  myself  in  front  of  a small  shanty  which 
stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie.  Ad- 
mission was  soon  gained,  aud  I was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mayor  Hooks,  of  Champion  City.  He 
did  not  recognize  me.  I wondered  what  he 
was  doing  in  that  lonely  place  when  the  duties 
of  his  office  might  have  been  demanding  his 
presence  in  the  settlement  of  which  he  was 
chief  officer.  But  politeness  forbade  question- 
ing him,  and  he  volunteered  no  information. 

Hooks  was  quite  a genial  fellow,  and  the 
time  till  the  hour  for  retiring  passed  pleasant- 
ly. I was  show  n to  the  other  of  the  house’s 
two  rooms,  and  w as  soon  sleeping  comfortably. 
Towrard  morning  I was  aroused  by  a voice  in 
the  next  room,  and  the  scrap  of  conversation 
that  first  reached  me  interested  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  a little  later  I was  peeping  through 
a knot-hole  into  the  apartment  from  whence  it 
proceeded.  Hooks  was  alone  in  the  room. 

44  It  is  time  to  close  the  polls,”  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself.  44  Mr.  Hooks,  you  will  please 
canvass  the  vote,  and  report  the  result.” 

Hooks  fished  a slip  of  paper  out  of  a tin  can. 

44  Mr.  Hooks,”  said  he  to  himself, 44  you  have 
been  re-elected  Mayor  of  Champion  City  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  I congratulate  you  !” 

Hooks  shook  hands  with  himself. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Hooks,”  said  Mr.  Hooks, 44 1 am 
aware  that  the  hour  is  a rather  unusual  one, 
but  as  I must  be  off  early  in  the  day  to  meet  a 
prospective  purchaser  of  lots  in  Champion 
City, it  will  perhaps  be  well  for  you  to  notify 
the  City  Council  to  meet  here  at  once  for  ac- 
tion on  the  water-works  question.” 

A good  idea,  Mr.  Hooks,”  said  Hooks. 
44  The  City  Council  is  here.” 


Mr.  Hooks  then  made  a short  hut  convin- 
cing argument  in  favor  of  the  water- works, 
and  moved  that  the  first  proposition  made  by 
a syndicate  to  supply  Champion  City  with  wa- 
ter be  accepted.  As  there  was  no  opposition, 
the  motion  was  carried. 

44  Now,  Mr.  Hooks,  I would  suggest  that  you 
address  a letter  to  Mr.  Bulburton,  telling  him 
of  your  re-election  ; of  the  action  in  regard  to 
w'ater-works ; and  tell  him  of  the  plotting  out 
of  the  Highland  Addition  ; and  call  bis  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  by  replying  immediately, 
enclosing  a draft,  yon  can  secure  for  him  a 
number  of  desirable  lots  in  it  at  $25  per  lot.” 

The  letter  was  written,  aud  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. The  Mayor  started  a fire,  and  set  a 
piece  of  side  meat  to  sizzling  in  a skillet.  1 
was  shocked.  Not  at  the  sizzling  of  the  side 
meat,  for  I had  heard  that  sound  several  times 
before,  but  at  Hooks.  I was  comparatively 
new  in  the  West,  aud  I wanted  to  denounce 
Hooks,  and  tell  him  my  opinion  of  his  methods. 
But,  with  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  I re- 
strained myself,  and  hurried  back  to  bed.  A 
little  later  lie  called  me  to  breakfast. 

44  Hooks,”  I began,  after  I had  partaken  lib- 
erally, 44  you  are  a villain  !” 

Hooks  did  not  seem  greatly  agitated. 

44  Perhaps,”  said  he, 44 1 am  a villain,  hut  I am 
not  a liar.  My  word  is  as  good  as  my  bond. 

I have  told  Bulburton  only  the  truth.  I am 
the  Mayor,  also  the  City  Council,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  its  president.  But  I have  not  told 
him  all  the  truth.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
the  population  of  Champion  City  has  increased 
one  huudred  per  cent.  Yesterday  I was  alone 
here ; to-day  you  are  with  me.  I’ll  add  that  to 
the  letter.  Upon  second  thought,  perhaps  I 
had  better  not.  You  are  going,  unless — yon 
seem  bright  aud  enterprising,  and  I need  a 
partner,  some  one  to  furnish  the  conscience  for 
the  firm,  as  it  were,  and — ” 

44  The  man  who  would  join  you  in  this  ne- 
farious scheme  of  robbery  would  be  an  unprin- 
cipled scoundrel,”  I replied,  hoarsely. 

44  Are  you  that  kind  of  a scoundrel?”  he  ask- 
ed, quietly. 

“No!”  I returned. 

The  Mayor  was  aroused.  44  Mr.  Hooks,”  said 
he,  44 1 believe  you  were  appointed  Chief  of 
Police  some  time  ago,  with  instructions  to  clear 
Champion  City  of  undesirable  characters.” 

44  Yes,  sir.” 

44  Well,  sir,  to  your  previous  instructions  I 
will  add  that  if  such  undesirable  character 
does  not  make  tracks  when  commanded  to  do 
so,  you  are  to  sweep  the  floor  carefully  with 
his  person !” 

The  Chief  of  Police  began  to  shuck  his  coat. 
Two  minutes  later  I had  left  the  only  house 
of  Champion  City,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
urge  an  almost  non-progressive  mule  away 
from  that  unappreciative  neighborhood. 

The  entire  population  of  the  city  shook  its 
fist  at  me  as  I disappeared  over  the  rise. 

Tom  P.  Morgan. 
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that  he  lived  by  Shilling  mi  hMlb^ctH ;whicb  the 
public  ■$>  UkAnvml writing  y*u, 

t b»mMU  iijiHVt^ . Ttsi* ii  iii0i np&tUiiiMy  true*  &ofc 
only of  Job n sou <hn t ofevfrry  mi |tickr  wluvhi*  at 
alldtfjHMwlont  upon  Ivin  pep  for  hi*  daily  bread. 
It  is  trip*,  no  dPtiVf.  of  Mr  B^ant  Fuipself,  wjjo 

adds,  in  the  article  in  fpiem  io$i,  that  ‘a  poptir 
tar  •mov*>U.mI|,  >.t  .sriav  W generally  pro- 

damA  bid  bonk*.  in  & certain  A^ti&^  ich  fcfeh.Wn : 
first.  a good  book,  HhowpVg  $rtA  stb4y‘i  »M  tp- 
spirathm  ; then  a poor  book,  rtlirfsv'ing  art  sv it ic- 
mit  At  inly,  and  with  nip  mspiratiou  ; then  br- 
other good  hook.  Ih  the  urn*  he  is  an  aniat..  a 
Ma kei  : m the  t*ther  he  ia  $ hark.*’  This  *$f 
Hr.  Jftvmoi  itiftiaclf,  Unw^ver^  1$  hot  true  at  alt. 
It  ran  3je  said  »vf  Mr.  BesautA  work,  x*  was  unce 
Haiti  by  K phih^ophre  Smile  hmaa  minueriiipg h 
opr  t fti'hv  AtitJrt.it  Iftf froifv  barjC$ 
that  HOtae  of  it  may  tie,  not  ho  goml  48  others,  hut 
iioneofit  ikim*c  bad.”  Ilia ']/),tft4tAjli6fy.A>.  Rath* 
miuyr  bu  thf>  Towsr+'  fa  iu»t  b is cert' he*t  boYhi  v 
it  show*  art,  fttndVr 'liud  ^ 

moreishadj  than  orr.and  nmhap  more  aft  than 
i inspiration — bat  if*  is  Anything  but  i'lMk -work. 
He  h *»ib > v right  in  supposing  that  lti»  pubhe  " 
will  like  hi*  subject,  ami  he  j^riVa  tl.v  {n^tl- 
writing  npoo  a ^ H it  M. ibefe  his 

.pulviie  wiinifce.  "**  A 

lie  bet  yveen  41  The  Bell  of  i$i*  Faill  e M 

and  the  talc  now  n mh^r  eys n ?*o»hira turn  b^re, 
H\n?Tx  vf  hemtan  ant!  vf  the  l^brnds, 

ami ^ the  p^iixd  jiH^thbi  iattee  Ami  of  the  nine* 
t^tlh  . ■*  ftyiH  of  |ifc;  FablV 

Loh«l«*i»  Uih  ivf  t ite  vn;s»o it  tiinr.  in  ^v.hich 
of  ihh  w*-  1 \ ve  xrr  ^he  |.ms( , nhilA  ‘ ‘ ^ i- 

K a;  hff  i 'iiin’s  by  |W  To  tree  -*■  1A  tomhfn  talo  at ' 
Ijjiffe  jhiH,  iri  whb:h-vom<M»f  .the  ebArairteia  Ihr;» 
in  thji  ftttore  ft.  w tMhl  in  the-  JiriL  f>er^)a 
by  bb#'  si?ii 

bail  iff  «f  r hr:  ib^frOvi  .?  Hi.  Kaihenue.  jio 

•/fliiif  b of  a]  t ho  haH  wiCk$^p&: 

affir cvet h hm  her*  d'ovrii  ik  ihat: 
>!w>l^«r<?nC  tUetlott  of  -*k-f  the' 

. .•1  ty‘'Rur ■'&&*)’*■  '^■’Si'trteC  Hi  .WiV 

i'ca  U«v«a%t  iHitifftfjiyeii  0-%»m»v  i-hah;  ttv.  ^vt*. 

. Fap«<T  lietjtv 

H«w  Turk  ; asrpe-raftn  BO’thffd. 


eighteenth  eefiiujty,  with  which  Hr,  HosaoI M 
^>  lamUiarrfitifi  of  whteh  ho  is  m fwbb  Great 
and  fiiigiity  A'fctiU  hap{^ux<V^ 
arljeu  bid  to  Wj*peM 

for  tiikny  a yt^r  to  ;fi3lU»vr  SK  Tbo  CtbrHicaii 
TJsrirpei  was  mnkmg  his  bloody  mark  npw* 
th«  history  of  im  VrotM : tlie  fhenrj  of  thn  di- 
vim?  right  of  kinga  wst*  b»*iog  rapb]Iy  ^^xpUKhMl 
in  Franco  ; A riicriea'  had  a ireo  and  indopeu- 
debt  g^yernfneoir  of  owd;;  apd  mow 
«u,lrjt/ets(  of  King  George  the  Third ,ti£ 

\Y hr.  Hve*t  in  the  .nfeighhoftlinod  of  TV^w^t  BilV 
lA>ndi>u,  ^e-to  IwigioTi’tog  hi  p to  ae  hli  bert  yrtot|  ua  \ - 
it;t.  atid  ifrirlpfoitjir  u wu  khd  disaatron* 
irorion  • that  they-  might;  |Wd)Apis  huccc^I  in 
praetirti  ug  what  fUey  [imaeliiui;  Mister  Nevill 
: .iJotii :isi^iissbt&iS  to  death  hy  Uio 
w hecks , Vbv  K^v-oVrt  fYorj^ty  ear  Which  parsed 

ft  vet  him  ; and  Home  <sf  htk  citm patriots « w ho 
• ;ttirsvr: y the  brtnbj  fires  of 

ih.e  '* *'ht:*U'  ia  t{ijHtH»n.  were  fla tie ned  out. 
of  b)ft  ef  ail  ?e<?ogriit'ron ; hot 

when  Im:  - fvn.Hft-^vide-utly  after  the  Bourbon 
rjfts$6is iHtsff. ifr  — -lie  9104  reH'U^d^  he  stiU 

ga  vfc  praisad  and  maguihad  the 

.31^89  !H  what  lie 
^nthfiiciartticajiy  caUed  ? that  gi'eat  day  which 
is  to  min  k Hie  ad  con  f of  a new  and  better 
tirne  ’ ; alJlmugh  neither  Maeiter  Cwmioes  nor 
Hi*.  Brtsaut  ^ticceed  in  making ■ vAty  dear  v?h;it  ? 
he  had  lo  r«*/|tdre  .u.  oj  tpyw  Fhg fatal  wau  murh 
beUfir,  or  uuteh  luippietv  flic  regency  . 

•'ttfTM  FfijirtU  (yeqrgo,  ^iiiked.  ihntt 

ithder  tiie  regnnney  of  the  Thud  George,  who 
wan  non!. 

it  mnHf  tint  he  Aii ppotacd  from  all  this  t hat 
lhA fifingnmary  the 

diHtiiiMifpf  ri  thpHe;iiiti»al^^ -*!if by 
tiie  To T js  iovtvm  it  ^wifd  anti  frnn- 
/i(id  rrhila:4 , war  i(i  tin 

is  toad  with  ipre  are  the,  wocil* ^ Master 
fMiatnes  proclaims  in  bi>i  F-.c^ld^nA 
:#te  to  server  a#  k medfh  fdr  my.  Wittarf:.'; • • Th^ ! ; 
**«n» ounce  heforAhatid  what  o*  bi  foUow  if  f> 
^f. tov -et  and  or  nnwlueHH  caused  hj  hym,  Hut  1 
bar# : ?>>  -write. And  writes  ho  ni  them  ur  a 
ui<>h|  infere>jting  and  delightful  w*r 

ThdsA  A me ri rah  visitor*  t*<  London  ih'ih  *i\*ii- 
hp5t  who,  hispiretl  by  the  nnwling  of  thi«  hooki 
ga  KiiAnvAi^l  tp  HCr.  for  thernsidVAa  tfe 
whi^h  it:  de^Tibu^  will  find,  TmUappiiy*  po 
Irikio?4  ufiw  left  of  the  Hosjutal  of 
v*t  M.  KaUtArihA.  They  yfjewi  (Vm od^.l  Mn- . 

^‘ihla.  the  Queen  of  Stephen,  fhoy  were  twhrrzfi 
by  Philippa.  t!j»*  t^oron  *»f  Edward  L)\*  Third, 
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and  they  were  wiped  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  make  way  for  the  famous  docks  which  hear 
their  name,  before  Victoria,  the  Queen,  came  to 
her  throne.  They  were  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque as  Mr.  Besant  has  drawn  them,  and  as 
they  are  still  to  he  seen  in  contemporary 
prints.  Master  Comines  no  doubt  lived  to  wit- 
ness their  demolition  iu  that  “ better  time”  for 
which  he  prayed  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  readers  will  never  know  how  far  he  rejoiced 
and  gave  thanks  for  the  adveut  of  the  progress 
which  flooded  his  old  home,  and  washed  out  of 
existence  all  of  its  Bacred  associations. 


The  moral  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  Group  of  Noble 
Dame s2  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  always  wise 
for  Noble  Dames  to  marry  beneath  themselves 
in  the  social  scale;  and  that  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant and  very  un  com  for  table,  sometimes, 
for  young  men  of  humble  birth  to  aspire  to  the 
hands  of  Noble  Dames.  The  great  majority  of 
these  aristocratic  ladies  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  get 
themselves  and  their  lovers  and  their  hus- 
bands into  very  serious  trouble  by  their  mat- 
rimonial complications;  and  their  post-nnptial 
conduct,  as  a rule,  is  as  little  to  be  admired  as 
is  their  antenuptial  behavior. 

The  ten  stories  are  told  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Mid-Wessex  Field  and  Antiquarian 
Club,  held  probably  at  Casterb ridge,  although 
Mr.  Hardy  does  not  say  so,  in  the  autumn  of  a 
year  not  very  long  ago.  Heavy  and  persist- 
ent rain  interfered  with  the  out-door  examina- 
tion of  the  entomological  treasures  and  the 
prehistoric  relics  of  the  town,  and  the  regula- 
tion papers  upon  deformed  butterflies,  fossil 
ox-horus,  and  the  like,  gave  place  to  lighter  es- 
says upon  the  legends  and  traditions  of  the 
Ladies  of  High  Degree  who  had  flourished  in 
Wessex  in  other  times.  And  curious  tales  they 
are,  of  fair  geu  tie  women,  of  their  loves  and 
their  hates,  their  actions  and  their  passions, 
their  joys  and  their  misfortunes,  their  beauty 
and  their  various  fates,  which  the  scientific 
members  of  the  learned  society  relate  for  their 
mutual  instruction,  and  which  Mr.  Hardy  here 
collects  for  the  entertainment  of  the  outside 
world.  The  Local  Historian  opens  the  ball  by 
dancing  down  the  middle  of  the  local  Museum 
with  “The  First  Countess  of  Wessex,”  who  had 
eloped  from  her  husband  and  then  eloped  with 
him.  The  Old  Surgeon  cuts  a pigeon-wing 
with  “ Dame  Barbara,  of  the  House  of  Grebe,” 
who  had  two  husbands  at  once,  one  of  whom 
was  a graven  image.  The  Sentimental  Member 
waltzes  with  “Lady  Mottisfont,”  who  had  but 
one  husband,  and  who,  curiously  enough,  loved 
him.  The  Man  of  Family  walks  a stately  minuet 
with  “ The  Lady  Penelope,”  who  married  three 
husbands  in  turn,  and  unfortunately  began  at 
the  wrong  end  of  the  list.  The  Crimson  Malt- 
ster balances  to  corners  with  “ Squire  Petrick’s 
Lady,”  who  only  dreamed  that  she  had  desert- 


ed her  husband  for  somebody  else.  And  so  for 
ten  chapters  all  goes  merry  as  a peal  of  mar- 
riage bells;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  to 
the  galaxy  of  Noble  Dames  whom  he  resusci- 
tates, the  heavy  and  persistent  rains  which  fell 
iuWessex  during  a previous  autumn  will  help 
to  euliven  many  raiuy  days  in  many  rural  coun- 
ties of  America,  during  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months  to  come. 


“ Realism,”  says  Mr.  Howells,  in  bis  Criticism 
and  Fiction ,*  “ is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  truthful  treatment  of  material, 
and  Jane  Austen  was  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  English  novelists  to  treat  material  with 
eutire  truthfulness.  Because  she  did  this,  she 
remains  the  most  artistic  of  the  Euglish  novel- 
ists, and  alone  worthy  to  be  matched  with  the 
great  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  and  Latin  ar- 
tists.” Next  to  Miss  Austen,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  observer  of  British  middle-class  life  to 
be  mentioned  with  her,  Mr.  Howells  places 
Anthony  Trollope.  “ Mainly,”  he  writes,  “his 
[Trollope’s]  instinct  was  too  much  for  his  ideal, 
and  with  a low  view  of  life  in  its  civic  relations 
and  a thorough  bourgeois  soul,  he  yet  produced 
works  whose  beauty  is  surpassed  only  by  the 
effect  of  a more  poetic  writer  in  the  novels  of 
Thomas  Hardy.” 

There  can  certainly  be  very  little  in  this 
latest  collection  of  Mr.  Hardy's  short  stories 
which  will  suggest  to  Mr.  Howells  either  Miss 
Austen  or  Mr.  Trollope.  For,  although  they  do 
show  a thoughtful  treatment  of  material,  they 
exhibit  but  few  traces  of  that  low  view  of  life 
iu  its  civic  relations  which  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  his  earlier  tales,  and  they  hardly  lay 
bare  his  bourgeois  soul  at  all.  Their  realism 
is  the  realism  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque 
marriages  and  baptisms  of  the  Directory  pe- 
riod, which  Kaemerrer  bas  painted  so  charm- 
ingly; not  the  every-day  realism  of  the  every- 
day brides  and  grooms,  and  the  every-day 
mothers  and  babes,  who  get  themselves  photo- 
graphed in  awkward  and  woofleny  and  self- 
conscious  groups  in  their  wedding  garments  or 
their  christening  clothes,  along  the  line  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue  or  the  Bowery.  These  latter, 
perhaps,  are  the  common  whom  Emerson  em- 
braced, the  familiar  and  the  low  at  whose  feet 
he  sat.  It  is  all  very  well  and  very  proper  to 
recognize  and  proclaim  “ the  worth  of  the  vul- 
gar,” but,  nevertheless,  “ the  great,  the  remote, 
the  romantic,”  should  not  be  despised  and  ig- 
nored, even  in  realistic  fiction;  and  they  are 
not  despised  and  ignored  by  Mr.  Howells  him- 
self. As  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  said  not  very 
long  ago  concerning  a realistic  Ibsdenian  play, 
“ the  truth  should  be  told,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  — but  not  the  whole  truth  !”  Because 
we  see  him  so  often,  and  know  him  so  well,  the 
tall  policeman  who  is  stationed  at  thejunctiou 
of  Broadway,  Sixth  Avenne,  and  Thirty-fourth 


* A Gioupof  NoUe  Dames . By  Thomas  Hardy.  With 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornameutal,  $1  25. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Street  can  not  possibly  be  so  delightful  to  ns 
as  are  the  musketeers  whom  we  see  only  iu  the 
novels  of  Dumas,  and  who  are  the  very  epitome 
of  the  romantic ; even  Mrs.  Stowe’s  perfectly 
familiar  “ Oldtown  Folks,”  are  less  enjoyable 
to  us,  who  are  their  neighbors  for  at  least  a 
few  weeks  of  the  year,  than  are  this  same  Mr. 
Hardy’s  “ Wessex  Folk,”  who  figure  as  the  re- 
mote ; and  the  carefully-darned  night-gown  of 
Anna  Karenina,  with  all  of  its  truthfulness,  is 
not  an  object  of  half  so  much  interest  as  is  the 
simarru  of  the  richest  Persian  silk  worn  by 
Rebecca  at  the  famous  Tournament,  because 
the  simaiTe  is  the  embodiment  not  only  of  the 
remote  and  the  romantic  but  of  the  great  as 
well,  and  it  tells  only  half  the  truth. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Howells  suggests,  that  Keats’s 
line  should  read,  “ Some  things  of  beauty  are 
sometimes  a joy  forever,”  but  distance  of  time 
and  space  assuredly  lends  enchautment  to  the 
view  of  all  things,  whether  they  are  beautiful 
or  true,  or  both.  There  is  room  in  fiction  sure- 
ly for  the  roc,  or  the  dragon,  or  the  nightin- 
gale^ well  as  for  the  croton-bug';  and  if  “ Fic- 
tion,” as  it  is  defined  in  the  dictionaries,  is 
“ that  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined,” 
while  “ Realism”  is  “the  effort  to  exhibit  the 
literal  reality  and  unvarnished  truth  of  things,” 
then  Fiction  which  is  purely  realistic  is  not 
Fiction  at  all,  and  is  not  to  be  criticised  as  Fic- 
tion. When  Mr.  Howells,  in  these  later  days, 
opens  “The  Carol,”  “ The  Chimes,”  “ The  Haunt- 
ed Man,”  “ The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,”  and 
finds  that  to  him  the  pathos  appears  false  and 
Strained,  that,  the  humor  is  largely  horse-play, 
that  the  character  is  theatrical,  that  the  jovial- 
ity is  pumped,  that  the  psychology  is  common- 
place, and  that  the  sociology  alone  is  funny,  he 
most  shock  a great  many  readers  to  whom  all 
of  these  “ monstrosities,”  as  he  calls  them,  have 
still  as  much  symmetry  aud  verity  as  they  had 
when  they  moved  the  most  cultivated  intelli- 
gences of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
when  they  touched  true  hearts  everywhere — 
Mr.  Howells’s  own  true  heart  among  the  rest — 
when  they  made  the  whole  world  laugh  and 
cry.  The  writer  of  these  “ Literary  Notes,” 
who  never  knew  a child  of  his  own,  has  really 
known  but  twora/Zchildren — the  child  he  him- 
self once  was,  and  Paul  Dombey ; and  to  him 
one  child  is  quite  as  real  as  the  other!  If  it 
be  the  object  and  the  effect  of  Realism  to 
make  monstrosities  of  Little  Dombey,  of  Old 
Mortality,  and  of  Colonel  Newcome,  lie  prays, 
in  his  semifatuity,  that  “ the  entire  truthful 
treatment  of  material”  may  still  be  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  great  Latin,  Slavic, 
aud  Scandinavian  artists,  with  whom  he  is  not 
of  necessity  brought  into  frequent  or  intimate 
contact.  If  this  was  Mr.  Howells’s  object  in 
writing  his  own  realistic  novels,  the  result,  as 
a rule,  is  not  what  he  intended.  The  material 
he  uses  in  his  April  Hopes ,4  for  instance,  is 


4 April  Hope*.  A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howet.i.8.  Popu- 
lar Edition,  Post  8vo,  Paper,  75  oents.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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treated  with  entire  truthfulness,  the  scenes  of 
the  story  are  all  very  natnral,  and  the  men 
and  women  are  all  very  human.  His  Cam- 
bridge on  Class  Day  is  the  real  Cambridge, 
and  Class  Day  is  Class  Day  itself.  We  know 
intimately  his  Daniel  Maveringaud  his  Mrs.Pos- 
iner,  we  enjoyed  them  when  we  first  made  their 
acquaintance  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  we 
are  glad  to  meet  them  again  iu  the  popular 
shape  in  which  they  are  now  reprinted;  their 
pathos  aud  their  humor,  their  psychology  and 
their  sociology,  beiug  quite  as  true  and  as 
faithful  to  the  life  as  ever  it  was. 

While  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  “ Criticism  and 
Fiction,”  does  not  always  apply  bis  own  rules 
of  Criticism  iu  criticising  the  Fiction  of  other 
times  and  of  other  schools,  even  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  views  upon  the  one 
can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  soundness 
of  his  reasonings  in  regard  to  the  other.  “It 
is  evident,”  he  says,  “ to  any  student  of  human 
nature  that  the  writer  who  is  obliged  to  sign 
his  review  will  be  more  careful  of  au  author’s 
feelings  than  he  would  be  if  he  could  iutangi- 
bly  and  iu  visibly  deal  with  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a great  journal.  ...  He  will  be  iu 
some  degree  forced  to  be  fair  and  just  with  a 
book  he  dislikes ; he  will  not  wish  to  misrep- 
resent it,  when  his  sin  can  be  traced  directly 
to  him  iu  person.”  Mr.  Howells’s  courage  in 
signing  his  name  to  expressions  of  strong  ad- 
verse opiuion  of  the  works  of  men,  which  have 
been  accepted  as  standard  and  as  perfect  works 
by  the  readers  of  his  own  generation  and  of 
generations  which  preceded  him, is  very  great; 
aud  because  it  is  evidently  honest,  it  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration  and  respect.  The  man  who 
cau  publicly  assert  himself  against  any  deeply 
rooted  popular  prejudice,  as  Mr.  Howells  lias 
doue  iu  these  brilliaut  essays  of  his,  is,  alas,  so 
rare  a character  in  this  weak  world  of  ours, 
that  he  would  figure  as  “ a type,”  almost  as  “ a 
creation,”  if  lie  were  introduced  into  any  realis- 
tic modern  novel. 


Mr.  Howells  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Americans  have  brought  the  short  story  near- 
er to  perfection  “ in  the  all-around  sense”  than 
almost  any  other  writers;  not  merely  because 
it  is  a literary  form  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Americau  temperament,  which  is  one  of  hurry 
and  impatience,  but  because  it  is,  next  to  the 
illustrations,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  most 
popular  feature  of  the  American  magazine; 
and  the  American  magazine,  with  its  enormous 
success,  is  a most  potent,  factor  in  the  creation  of 
American  literature,  nearly  all  of  the  Americau 
books  so  regularly  read  iu  these  later  days  in 
Englaud,  even  by  the  direct  descendants  of 
the  Sydney  Smiths  of  half  a century  ago,  ap- 
pearing first  in  the  American  periodical  press. 

The  monthly  and  weekly  journals,  and  the  Sun- 
day editions  of  the  daily  journals  in  this  coun- 
try, demand  short  stories;  the  supply  is  equal, 
and  more  than  equal,  to  the  demand,  the  art 
of  preparing  them  has  become  disciplined  aud 
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diffused,  and  they  certainly  seem  to  be  gradual- 
ly eclipsing  the  best  work  of  the  Russians,  the 
Norsemen,  and  the  French  in  their  own  pecul- 
iar line.  Mr.  Howells  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  Thanksgiving  story,  grafted  upon  the 
imported  Christmas  story,  finer  in  flavor  and 
more  beautiful  in  shape  tliau  the  first  which 
grew  upou  the  original  stock,  and  almost  to  he 
considered  now  as  native  to  our  American  air. 
His  remarks  upon  what,  is  known  as  holiday 
literature  are  as  original  and  as  interesting  as 
anything  his  “ Criticism  aud  Fiction  ” contains, 
and  it  is  ouly  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
specified  what  he  considers  the  most  meritori- 
ous of  the  later  prod  net .ions  in  that  branch  of 
Fiction.  Mr.  George  A.  Hibbard  has  written  a 
Christmas — not  a Thanksgiving — story,  called 
“Papoose,”  which  deserves  to  rank  very  high. 
It  is  tender  aud  touching,  it  is  full  of  peace  and 
good-will,  and  of  the  gentle  influence  of  a little 
child  ; it  is  told  admirably  well,  and  its  moral 
is  as  good  as  its  style  is  bright.  It  is,  in  an  all- 
round sense,  very  near  to  perfection,  and  with 
the  other  short  stories  be  has  collected  in  the 
volnme  he  has  just  published,  and  which  is 
called,  from  the  initial  tale,  Idana,* it  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  art.  study,  and  inspira- 
tion which  our  younger  American  authors  are 
putting  into  their  short  Btories. 


Mr.  Howells  believes,  too,  that  the  crudest 
expression  of  any  creative  art  is  better  than 
the  finest  comment  upon  it;  that  more  think- 
ing, more  feeling,  goes  to  the  creation  of  a poor 
novel  than  to  the  production  of  a brilliant 
criticism ; and  he  asks  if  any  novel  of  our 
time  fails  to  live  a hundred  years,  will  any 
cousure  of  it  live  half  so  longf  The  neglected 
or  the  overlooked  author,  he  asserts,  need  not 
despair  if  he  will  reflect  that  criticism  can 
neither  make  nor  unmake  authors,  that  there 
have  been  greater  books  since  criticism  be- 
came an  art  than  there  were  before.  The  his- 
tory of  literature,  he  adds,  and  truly,  shows 
that  even  with  the  youngest  and  weakest  au- 
thor criticism  is  quite  powerless  against  his 
will  to  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way.  It 
neither  killed  nor  cured  Keats  ; it  wounded,  it 
cruelly  hurt  him.no  doubt,  hut  he  lived  to  see 
that  he  had  outlived  it. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  futility  of  the  power  of  criticism.  “ She,* 
and  “ King  Solomons  Mines,”  and  even  “ Jess,” 
were  stoned  aud  tortured  by  the  critics,  and 
they  are  still  sold,  and  still  read,  while  the 
criticisms  upon  them  are  dead  already.  Mr. 
Haggard  still  exerts  his  will  to  do  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way,  and  his  admirers  are  le- 
gion. He  puts  some  thinking  and  no  little  feel- 
ing into  Eric  Brighteyex*  his  latest  production, 
and  no  matter  what  his  critics  may  say  about 

* lduna,  and  Other  Stories.  By  George  A.  Hibbard. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 

• Eric  Brighteyes.  A Novel.  By  H.  Ridsr  Haggard. 
IGmo,  Half  Cloth,  75  cents ; Paper,  25  cents.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


it,  his  readers  will  enjoy  it,  and  ask  for  more. 
Mr.  Haggard  is  neither  overlooked  nor  neg- 
lected by  the  critics  of  the  time ; he  has  had 
bis  full  show  of  praise  and  blame — more  blame 
than  praise,  perhaps ; hut  he  has  outlived  his 
critics;  and  how  long  his  work  is  to  live  not 
even  his  critics  can  say. 

“Eric  Brigbteyes”  was  an  Icelander  who 
figured  in  that  far-away  country  of  the  North, 
before  Thangbrand  preached  the  White  Christ 
there.  He  is  introduced  as  a hero,  strong  and 
of  great  stature,  whose  hair  was  yellow  like 
gold,  and  whose  gray  eyes  shone  with  the  light 
of  swords ; men  held  him  in  honor  and  spoke 
well  of  him,  but  women  loved  him  sore,  and 
that  was  his  bane.  He  loved  bnt  one  woman, 
however,  aud  her  he  loved  from  a child  and 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  The  temptation 
to  describe  this  sweetheart  of  his, this  Gudrnda, 
is  very  strong ; hut  Mr.  Haggard  must  he  left 
to  tell  their  story  and  the  story  of  the  course  of 
their  true  love ; and  other  critics  must  say 
whether  or  not  it  is  what  Mr.  Besant  wonld 
call  hack-work,  whether  it  is  the  upper  or  the 
nether  crust  of  the  sandwich,  or  the  savory 
slice  between.  It  will  certainly  outlive  this 
and  other  criticisms  upon  it. 


The  question  of  the  vitality  of  a book  is  an- 
swered, of  course,  by  the  i>optilar  demand  for 
it,  and  by  the  length  of  years  during  which  that 
demand  exists.  Three  volumes,  curiously  re- 
mote in  poiufc  of  time  and  equally  divergent 
in  character,  have  lately  responded  to  the  pop- 
ular call  for  their  reappearance  in  new  editious. 
“April  Hopes,”  noticed  briefly  in  auother  col- 
umn, has  achieved  a vigorous  childhood.  I Go 
a-FishingS  horn  in  1873,  has  nearly  grown  out 
of  its  teens,  and  “The  Poems  of  Words  worth” 
have  reached  an  old  age  which  is  almost  pa- 
triarchal; for  his  earliest  verse,  “ An  Evening 
Walk,”  was  originally  printed  in  1793.  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  who  edited  and  selected  this 
Wordsworth  collection,  reported  in  his  Preface 
that  the  old  poet  told  him  once,  that  for  very 
many  years  his  poems  had  never  brought,  him 
money  euongh  to  pay  for  his  shoestrings.  Their 
bibliography  is  proof  enough  now  that  criti- 
cism did  not  kill  them.  Mr.  William  C.  Prime’s 
delightful  hook  has  had  no  severe  criticism  to 
outlive,  aud  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  royalties 
upon  it  have  kept  him  in  lines  and  leaders  dur- 
iug  all  of  these  years.  It  was  written,  no  doubt, 
for  summer  reading,  hut  it  has  served  to  bright- 
en many  a fireside  as  well  as  many  a brook- 
side  since  it  first  appeared,  eighteen  summers 
ago.  The  be6t  of  anglers,  as  he  himself  says,  do 
not  always  find  fish  ; and  the  most  skilful  cast- 
ing of  a fly  does  not  always  bring  a trout  out  of 
the  water ; bnt  he  has  filled  his  basket  with  auy- 
thing  hut  chub  and  suckers, and  pumpkin  seeds 
and  bull-beads ; and  the  contents  of  that  basket 
will  be  found  to  be  as  fresh  to-day  as  on  the  day 
on  which  its  owner  first  went  a-fishing. 

7 / Go  a-Fiehing.  By  W.  C.  Prime.  Post  8vo,  Paper, 
50  cents.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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V. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


44  X ET  but  Beatrice 

I J And  Benedicke  be  seen,  loe,  in  a trice, 
The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes  all  are  full,” 

says  Mr.  Leonard  Digges.  The  verses  of 
Mr.  Digges,  an  Oxford  scholar,  were  pre- 
fixed to  ‘‘Poems,  written  by  Will.  Shake- 
speare, gent.,”  published  at  London  in 
1640.  The  1 ines  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  to  appear  in  the  First 
Folio  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  However 
that  may  be,  they  prove  the  popularity  of 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing  in  years  not  so 
long  after  Shakespeare's  death.  Digges 
has  been  remarking  that  Ben  Jonson’s 
pieces  have  only  a succ^s  d'estime , and 
44  Acted,  have  scarce  defraied  the  sea-cole  fire,” 

while  the  dramas  of  “Will.  Shakespeare, 
gent.,”  are 

44  Like  the  coyned  gold,  whose  lines  in  every  page 
Shall  pass  true  current  to  succeeding  age.” 

Mr.  Digges  may  not  have  been  a very 
great  poet,  but  he  is  a vates  in  the  other 
sense:  succeeding  ages  find  his  prophecy 
come  true;  and  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries 
yet  welcome  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  Dog- 
berry and  Verges.  We  all  have  our  fa- 
vorites among  the  comedies.  There  be 
some  who  reckon  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing in  the  rank  of  Shakespeare’s  best 
six  pieces.  Probably  it  is  really  in  that 
proud  place,  as  an  acting  play.  “In  the 
closet,”  as  they  say,  it  is  hardly  so  pre- 
eminent, and  is  not  among  the  plays  most 
rich  in  poetry  and  most  magical  in  style. 
The  stage  has  its  conventions,  accepts  im- 
possible plots,  admits  astoundingly  sudden 
changes  of  character,  in  all  of  which  ele- 
ments Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  more 


than  necessarily  rich.  If  it  were  a new 
piece,  the  critics  of  the  first  night’s  per- 
formance would  have  a good  deal  to  say 
against  the  plot.  The  fable  in  which  a 
lover  is  made  to  believe  he  sees  the  proof 
of  his  lady’s  falseness,  when  he  sees  only 
her  maid  dressed  up  in  her  garments,  is 
probably  of  great  antiquity.  “ The  substi- 
tuted bride  ” — really  a deceitful  maid  of 
the  bride’s — is  a common  figure,  not  only 
in  German  and  Scotch  and  Norse,  but 
even  in  Zulu  nursery  tales.  To  limit  the 
extent  of  the  handmaid’s  deceit  is  an  easy 
modification  of  the  world  wide  legend. 
Shakespeare  must  have  known  it  through 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene”  (Book  ii., 
Canto  iv.). 

44  This  gracelesse  man,  for  furtherance  of  his  guile, 

Did  court  the  handmayd  of  my  lady  deare,” 

with  all  that  follows.  Spenser,  again, 
probably  adapted  the  incident  from  Arios- 
to’s “Orlando  Furioso.”  In  Ariosto  the 
traitor  is  moved  by  jealousy:  the  lady 
has  rejected  his  suit.  In  Spenser,  his  mo- 
tive is  not  clearly  stated: 

“He  either  envying  my  toward  good, 

Or  of  himselfe  to  treason  ill  dispose!.” 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing , Don  John, 
being  a bastard,  is  one  of  those  characters 
with  a natural  malignity,  and  love  of 
mischief  for  its  own  sake,  though  lie  is  also 
jealous  of  Claudio’s  triumphant  youth. 

But  Shakespeare  keeps  much  closer  to  the 
form  which  Bandello  gives  the  legend  in 
one  of  his  novels,  where  the  scene  is  laid, 
as  by  Shakespeare,  at  Messina,  and  wherein 
the  accused  heroine  is  feigned  to  die  (as  in 
All  rights  reserved. 
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the  play),  and  is  bron^ht  forWat^  liky'i.he:.;.^-)f  much  in  • jtWm,- W' .wot  ^o'*?»4ny)v as: 
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,*>f.  #labdW  Sp6#^jV s ••  shcldon’  gif  iWfcr 

vyhhnsm  ^ iurj^r  Mi*  thy*  'singe  4 of  a play 

fronted  fiy  Jier  fuUu'r  aiid  urK-i<%  >\f>  ready  uaond  ttmu  Aasfia  its  audios  odght 
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(if.  wh  wen.*.  Realists '*)  iho  co  lieviMbal  £idm*y  ov  R^lei^h  would  have 

incidence  by  which  f he  at  meh  b»*ar  Cob-  tnMpl.ucted  hiiiltself  vvltjj  ids  heartless 
rfule  ami  Bo.raehio  etompiringv  H is  im  levity*  urtd  would  have  been  so  promptly 
probable.  Away  wall  it!  it.  ]<  0\M>  *>f  for^veii  The  plot,  th*m,  dues  m)|  hold 
the  tales  which  huv»-  been  tpid  tv.hM.ndred.  Water  as'  far  n*  its  ^ raVer  ini  crest  is  con- 
times.  Bui  all  U i is  lots  little  to  do  vf uh  denied.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  real 
the  merit  of  f.he  piece  as- an  acting  play/  proUiiroiiists  of  the  play,  w ho.  of  course, 
though  one  can  imagine  that  a loivmn  mv  not  Hm*o  arid  Clandm.  hat  Boa  tries 
critic  who  i SC  For  the  Mrst  time,  { iky  ami  Benedick.  Shakespeare  did  tint Uk? 
M.  Jules  Lemartrv,  niay eondimija  Much  them,  nor  ..Dogberry,  from  Hp-msC1  or 
Ado  oho u!  Xothnig  as  ui<hrl ereuily  char-  Bnmlello.  tie  drew  thorn  from  nature. 
peuti:  The  English  ^priikipy  world  has  vMUi  }dUsofute.  kuo vvdedjLroarid  co/»sTicacy. 
made  up  its  mind  pm to mhui  .thv.se  Indes.  Ttrnums  Oampl/tdl,  the  author  tit  " Ve 
Y«t.  to  confess  the  tenth kt  cannot,  wh^a  ABumers  of  England?'  thought  Beatrice 


Id  blood.  easily  uvv'.;  an  odious  woniariT  He  had  known  a 
' have  been  a very  pair  like  Beat  rice,  and  Benedick,  he  says, 
e Eli/ahethan  gihk.  and  they  had  rived  together  unhappily, 
tte  not  like  Br  'be-T;.  at  d&sfc.'  To  this  \vn  say 


ed  youth ; and  ycT  wo 
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only  that  Mr.  Campbell's  acquaintances 
must  have  had  but  a superficial  resem- 
blance to  Beatrice  and  Benedick.  It  may 
be  a heresy,  but,  for  one,  I am  convinced 
that  those  two  had  loved  each  other  be- 
fore Benedick  went  to  the  wars,  though 
their  love-making  had  been  all  fencing 
and  sparring.  Many  a time,  no  doubt, 
Lady  Disdain  carried  an  anxious  heart 
when  “Signior  Montan  to”  was  in  the 
tented  field.  Observe  that  she  asks  for 
him  the  moment  that  she  hears  of  the  ex- 
pedition's return. 

44 1 prav  you,  is  Signior  Moij  tan  to  returned  from 
the  wars,  or  no  ?” 

There  is  a good  deal  of  relief  in  her  in- 
stant outbreak  of  badinage  about  the  gen- 
tleman of  Padua.  There  lias  always  been 
“a  kind  of  merry  war  between  Signior 
Benedick  and  her" — an  Elizabethan  flirta- 
tion, what  the  Scotch  call  “daffing."  Be- 
atrice's wit,  let  it  be  frankly  avowed,  is 
uncommonly  Elizabethan.  It  would  have 
been  called  “chaff"  if  our  rude  forefathers 
had  known  the  word  in  that  sense.  She 
utters  ‘ ‘ large  jests,  " ponderabl e persiflage. 
If  she  did  not  steal  it  from  the  Hundred 
Merry  Tales , as  was  said,  she  had  been  a 
scholar  in  that  school  of  coquettes.  We 
cannot  be  angry  with  the  French  for  fail- 
ing to  see  the  point  or  edge  of  this  lady’s 
wit.  It  has  occasionally  no  more  point 
or  edge  than  a bludgeon.  For  example: 

Benedick . God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that 
mind ! so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  ’scape  a 
predestinate  scratched  face. 

Beatrice.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
’twere  such  a face  as  yours. 

This  kind  of  merry  combat  would  be 
thought  blunt  by  a groom  and  a scullion. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding  this  dis- 
tressing truth.  Beatrice,  while  she  has  not 
yet  acknowledged  her  love  to  herself,  nor 
been  stirred  by  the  wrong  done  to  Hero, 
is  not  a mistress  of  polished  and  glittering 
repartee;  but  it  were  absurd,  indeed  idiot- 
ic, to  call  her  “odious."  Other  times,  oth- 
er manners.  Wit  is  a very  volatile  affair. 
Look,  for  example,  at  Mr.  Paley’s  collec- 
tion of  rudenesses  and  ineptitudes  called 
The  Wit  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  humor  that 
lives — the  humor  of  FalstaiY,  of  Benedick 
when  he  is  not  engaged  in  a wit  combat. 
The  humors  of  Dogberry  can  never  grow 
flat  and  stale;  but  the  “ wit"  of  Beatrice  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  her 
waiting  gentlewoman,  Margaret.  Yet 


Benedick,  though  he  is  shrewdly  touched 
by  some  of  her  sal  lies,  has  clearly  from  the 
first  a liking  for  Beatrice,  as  Beatrice  has 
for  him.  Of  Hero  he  says,  “ There's  her 
cousin,  an  she  were  not  possessed  of  a 
fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as 
the  first  of  May  does  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber." And  “ when  Liking  marries  Pity," 
as  the  late  Lord  Lytton  might  have  said, 
“their  offspring  is  Love."  Beatrice’s 
friends  and  Benedick's  have  only  to  devise 
the  charming  scenes  of  the  overheard 
conversations  when  Pity  weds  Liking, 
and  Love  is  “the  consekens  of  that  ma- 
noeuvre." From  that  moment  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  have  the  courage  to  be  their 
real  selves,  and  become  two  of  the  most 
gallant,  amiable,  and  loyal  hearts  whom 
we  meet  even  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  skill  in  the  development  of  the 
plot  is  almost  as  excellent  as  the  plot  it- 
self is  feeble — if  we  are  to  deal  strictly 
with  sucli  mere  canvases.  Scene  succeeds 
brilliant  scene,  and  character  is  rapidly 
unfolded  in  dialogue  and  action.  Clau- 
dio is  as  prompt  to  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight  as  to  be  sullenly  and  stupidly  jea- 
lous of  the  Prince  at  the  masked  ball. 
This  gay  spectacle  is  charming  on  the 
stage;  and  here  Beatrice  hits  Benedick 
more  shrewdly  than  usual:  “He’ll  but 
break  a comparison  or  two  on  me,  which, 
peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not  laughed 
at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy;  and 
then  there’s  a partridge’  wing  saved,  for 
the  fool  will  eat  no  supper  that  night." 
An  admirable  satire  on  the  jester,  who, 
like  Mr.  Wagg  in  Pendennis , is  “impu- 
dent and  easily  abashed."  Then  Claudio, 
in  blank  verse,  discovers  his  jealous  folly, 
“Farewell,  Hero,"  and  prepares  us  for 
his  readiness  to  believe  in  her  disloyalty. 
Then  Benedick,  hurt  at  being  styled  “the 
Prince's  fool,"  actually  speaks  about  “the 
base,  though  bitter,  disposition  of  Bea- 
trice," which,  on  the  theory  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her  from  the  first,  only  shows 
how  extremely  thin-skinned  wits  are — a 
fact  of  every-day  experience.  Review  a 
reviewer,  or  make  a pun  on  a punster’s 
name,  and  “how  the  rogue  j’oars!" 

As  to  Benedick,  a minute  critic  may 
easily  observe  that  there  have  been  pas- 
sages between  him  and  Beatrice. 

Bon  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come ; von  have  lost  tbe 
heart  of  Signior  benedick. 

Beatrice.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a while; 
and  I gave  him  use  for  it,  a double  heart  for  his 
single  one : marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me 
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with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  well  say, 
1 have  lost  it. 

We  must  take  Beatrice  at  her  own  esti- 
mate : “ There  was  a star  danced,  and  un- 
der that  was  I born,”  or  at  the  estimate  of 
her  friends,  “By  my  troth!  a pleasant- 
spirited  lady,”  and  regret  that  most  of  her 
wit  in  the  early  scenes  is  no  longer  very 
witty.  On  the  same  evidence,  that  of 
Don  Pedro,  it  is  still  easier  to  accept  “the 
sensible  Benedick”  for  what  lie  later 
proves  himself  to  be,  “of  a noble  strain, 
of  approved  valor,  and  confirmed  hon- 
esty.” These  opinions  of  the  people  who 
know  the  lively  pair  best,  lead  them  to 
lay  the  charming  plots  for  their  happi- 
ness, at  the  very  moment  almost  when 
Don  John's  tool,  Borachio,  is  persuading 
Margaret  to  show  herself  in  the  dress  of 
Hero.  As  Borachio  afterward  gives  Mar- 
garet a good  character  (not  that  we  like 
Borachio's  security),  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Shakespeare  follows  Spenser  here: 
the  waiting  gentlewoman  does  not  un- 
derstand that  her  disguise  is  to  be  used 
against  her  mistress. 

“Ne  should  faire  Claribell  with  all  her  art, 
Though  she  thy  lady  he,  approach  thee  neare : 
For  proofe  thereof,  this  evening,  as  thou  art, 

A ray  thyselfe  in  her  most  gorgeous  geare, 

That  I may  more  delight  in  thy  embracement  deare.” 

Margaret  is  persuaded  that  she  and  Bo- 
rachio are  only  amusing  each  other  by 
playing  at  being  Hero  and  Claudio.  But 
why  Margaret  is  to  call  Borachio  Claudio 
within  Claudio's  own  hearing — “they 
will  hear  Margaret  term  me  Claudio” — 
it  is  impossible  to  explain,  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Shakespeare  sometimes 
nods. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  that 
Benedick  is  already  in  love  with  Beatrice, 
he  now  tries,  in  a soliloquy,  to  argue 
himself  out  of  love,  and  at  the  amorous 
Claudio.  “May  I be  so  converted,  and 
see  with  these  eyes?  I cannot  tell;  I 
think  not:  I will  not  be  sworn,  but  love 
may  transform  me  to  an  oyster;  but  I'll 
take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an 
oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me 
such  a fool.”  Benedick  “doth  protest  too 
much,”  and  in  the  midst  of  his  high  argu- 
ment he  slips  into  the  arbor,  and  Don  Pe- 
dro, Claudio,  and  Leonato  lay  their  trap 
for  him.  It  is  an  old  trap,  and  if  married 
people  ever  made  their  confessions,  many 
of  them  would  admit  that  they  have  fall- 
en into  it.  There  is  always  a sister,  or  a 


cousin,  or  an  aunt,  or  a friend,  to  persuade 
two  young  people  that  each  is  devoted  to 
the  other.  The  daughters  of  Eve  have 
played  this  game  since  summer  first  was 
leafy. 

It  is  ‘‘most  wonderful  that  she  should 
so  dote  on  the  Signior  Benedick.” 

“ Is’t  possible?  Sits  the  wind  in  that 
corner!”  whispers  the  sensible  Benedick. 

The  savage  bull  is  in  the  toils.  Bene- 
dick would  not  think  it  “a  gull  ” even  if 
the  white-haired  fellow  did  not  speak  it. 
“Love  me!”  says  Benedick,  with  a lover’s 
usual  logic;  “ why,  it  must  be  requited!” 
Had  Benedick  not  been  as  many  fathoms 
deep  in  love  already  as  ever  Rosalind  was, 
his  celebrated  sensible  character  would 
have  made  him  fly  to  the  port  of  Messi- 
na, and  go  away  by  the  first  boat  “to 
fight  the  foreign  loons  in  their  ain  coun- 
trie,”  a resource  always  open  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  period.  His  tickled  vanity 
— “I  must  not  seem  proud” — makes  him 
“spy  some  marks  of  love”  in  Beatrice. 

No  doubt  the  marks  were  there,  though, 
in  the  technical  language  of  young  la- 
dies, she  certainly  does  not  “give  him 
any  encouragement.”  The  sister  plot, 
between  Ursula  and  Hero,  on  Beatrice’s 
affections,  is  charmingly  discriminated 
from  the  other  by  the  delicate  poetry  of 
Hero: 

“For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference.” 

And  again : 

“No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful: 

I know  her  spirits  are  us  cov  and  wild 
As  haggards  of  tiie  rock.” 

And  again : 

“Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes.” 

A lovely  picture  in  a line.  Even  blank 
verse  is  not  stately  and  happy  enough  for 
Beatrice's  confession  to  herself  after  this 
joyful  hearing.  She  talks  in  rhyming 
numbers. 

“And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I will  requite  thee; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand; 

If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a holy  band  : 

For  others  say,  thou  dost  deserve ; and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  report ingly.” 

Cupid's  crafty  arrow  does  not  wound 
only  by  hearsay : she  has  felt  its  point  al- 
ready. “The  two  bears  will  not  bite  one 
another  when  they  meet.” 

The  chief  plot,  the  bait  of  Don  John’s 
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malignity  which  Claudio  is  so  eager  to 
swallow,  has  this  main  advantage,  this 
unborrowed  merit,  that  it  introduces  Dog- 
berry  and  Verges.  Shakespeare  is  always 
quite  indifferent  to  “local  color.”  Hav- 
ing his  constables  in  his  eye,  he  forgets  all 
about  Messina,  about  Sicily,  and  foreign 
manners,  and  makes  his  watchmen  as 
thoroughly  English  as  they  are  immor- 
tally diverting.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  print- 
ed part  of  a letter  from  Lord  Burghley  to 
Mr.  Francis  Walsinghara,  written  in  1586, 
and  describing  the  English  Dogberrys  of 
the  day. 

“As  I came  from  London  homeward 
in  my  coach,  I saw  at  every  town’s  end 
the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  standing 
with  long  staves.”  And  these  worthies 
he  took  for  mere  idlers,  but  he  found 
them  to  be  watchmen,  lying  in  wait  for 
three  malefactors  who  “ were  wanted.” 
About  those  persons  the  watch  knew  only 
that  one  of  them  had  a hooked  nose. 
“ Surely,”  Lord  Burghley  goes  on,  “these 
watchmen  stand  so  openly  in  plumps  as 
no  suspected  person  will  go  near  them; 
and  if  they  be  no  better  instructed  but  to 
find  three  persons  by  one  of  them  having 
a hooked  nose,  they  may  miss  thereof,” 
and  so  thank  Heaven  that  they  are  rid  of 
three  knaves.  Dogberry  may  have  been 
studied  from  one  of  these  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  old  English  police.  He  is  the 
eternal  type  of  the  conceited  official,  ab- 
solutely absorbed  in  his  own  importance, 
and  among  all  Shakespeare’s  many  Mal- 
aprops,  Dogberry  is  perhaps  the  most 
consistently  entertaining.  Almost  every 
speech  lie  makes  contains  a jewel.  Pearls 
of  absurdity  drop  from  his  lips  like  real 
pearls  from  those  of  the  girl  in  the  fairy 
tale.  All  his  phrases  have  become  by- 
words, as:  “ To  be  a well-favoured  man  is 
the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to  write  and  read 
comes  by  nature.”  “For  your  reading 
and  writing,  let  that  appear  when  there  is 
no  need  of  such  vanity.” 

But  it  is  absurd  to  quote  passages  which 
every  one  knows  by  heart,  and  which  no 
one  can  read  or  remember  without  being 
moved  to  Lord  Chesterfield’s  vulgar  in- 
firmity of  laughter.  Pope  and  Swift  are 
said  never  to  have  been  heard  to  laugh. 
Lord  Chesterfield  hoped  that  his  son  nev- 
er would  laugh.  Could  any  of  those  per- 
sons of  quality  ever  have  read  the  address 
of  Dogberry  to  his  watch,  or  his  reiterated 
complaints  about  being  written  down  an 
ass?  The  delicious  expedient  by  which 


the  watch  sits  on  the  church  bench  till 
two,  with  the  proclaimed  intention  of  then 
going  all  to  bed,  brings  about  the  fortu- 
nate coincidence  by  which  Borachio  and 
Conrade  are  overheard  conspiring.  The 
watch  “ recovers  the  most  dangerous 
piece  of  lechery  that  was  ever  known  in 
the  commonwealth”;  and  if  Dogberry 
had  not  been  so  delightfully  Dogberry, 
Don  John’s  plot  would  never  have  come 
to  the  ripening,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  play.  The  scoundrels  would 
have  been  denounced  before  old  Leonato 
in  the  morning,  before  Claudio  had  the 
chance  of  displaying  his  odious  character 
in  church,  but,  alas,  Dogberry,  wheu  he 
does  come  to  Leonato  with  his  story,  be- 
stows  all  his  tediousness  on  him.  “ Yea, 
an  ’twere  a thousand  times  more  than 
it  is.”  There  is  a daring  and  humorous 
originality  here,  which  only  Shakespeare 
would  have  ventured.  If  there  is  a par- 
allel to  such  momentous  news  being  so 
absurdly  delayed,  it  is  in  the  Agamem- 
non, where  the  chorus  of  dotards  dod- 
ders, drivels  and  plays  the  Dogberry 
while  the  fatal  net  is  woven,  the  fatal 
stroke  at  the  King  of  Men  is  being  dealt 
within  the  palace.  But  the  iEschylean 
chorus  only  makes  us  angry,  like  British 
statesmen  quibbling  and  dividing  and 
perorating  while  the  days  went  by  and 
Khartoom  was  left  unrelieved.  Dogber- 
ry, in  spite  of  our  impatience,  compels 
our  mirth  even  in  the  crisis  of  Hero’s  fate. 

Impatience,  of  course,  turns  to  impotent 
anger  when  Claudio  jauntily  denounces 
Hero  at  the  altar — Hero  as  pure 

“as  Dian  in  her  orb. 

As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  “ 

“Hath  no  man’s  dagger  here  a point  for 
me?”  Leonato  calls.  The  marvel  is  that 
no  man’s  dagger  has  a point  for  Claudio. 
Benedick  is  “so  attired  in  wonder,  he 
knows  not  what  to  say.”  But  Beatrice 
knows  what  to  say,  as,  naturally,  she  in- 
evitably knows  what  to  think,  and  “dis- 
dain and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes” 
with  excellent  reason  at  last.  Benedick  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  John  the  bastard 
is  the  maker  of  the  plot.  The  Friar  has 
the  device  of  a feigned  death  for  Hero, 
which  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to 
Shakespearian  ecclesiastics,  and  old  Leo- 
nato speaks  proudly  and  like  a man.  But 
we  do  not  breathe  again,  as  it  were,  after 
Claudio's  outrage  on  the  sweetest  and 
gentlest  of  women,  till  Beatrice  speaks: 
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Beatrice.  “ A garnet  rny  "ill,  I am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to  dinner. 


“ Kill  Clawlio  ! 

“ 0,  that  l were*  a man  ! — What  ] bear  her  in  band 
until  tbev  come  to  take  hands;  and  then  with  public 
accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancor, 
■ — 0 God.  that  i were  a mau  ! I would  eat  hi?  heart 
in  the  market- place." 
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now  go  unavenged.  But  we  try  to  ar- 
range life  on  a system  of  compromise; 
otherwise,  one  presumes,  there  would  be 
very  frequent  by-elections  in  an  English 
Parliament.  Apparently  the  Elizabethan 
code  of  manners  permitted  the  idiotic 
pleasantries  which  Claudio,  to  disguise 
the  meaning  of  Benedicks  whispered 
challenge,  tries  to  break  on  him.  Our 
indignation  with  Claudio  is  interrupted 
by  the  delightful  Dogberry,  with  “the 
plaintiff’s''  not  forgetting  “to  specify, 
when  time  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I 
am  an  ass.” 

In  Dogberry’s  part  Shakespeare  simply 
revels  in  humor.  When  Dogberry  and 
Verges  and  the  Sexton  get  their  gowns 
on,  when  Dogberry  is  on  the  seat  of  British 
Themis  (for  Sicilian  Messina  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter),  he  excels  himself, 
and  far  outdoes  mere  modern  waggeries. 

44  Masters,  it  is  proved  already  that  you 
are  little  better  than  false  knaves;  and 
it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  short- 
ly.” What  an  admirable  resume  of  the 
relations  between  speculative  demonstra- 
tion and  mature  public  opinion!  The 
Sexton  is  like  Mr.  Nupkins’s  clerk  at  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  Ipswich.  Hum- 
ble as  he  is,  compared  with  the  great  Dog- 
berry, he  knows  that  Dogberry  does  not 
go  “the  right  way  to  examine.”  But 
Dogberry  is  not  to  be  snubbed.  44  Marry, 
that’s  the  eftest  way,”  he  cries,  and  soars 
to  the  famous  exclamation,  “Flat  bur- 
glary as  ever  was  committed !”  “ O that 

he  were  here  to  write  me  down — an  ass! 
But,  masters,  remember  that  I am  ail  ass; 
though  it  be  not  written  down”  (the  pa- 
thos is  almost  lyrical),  “yet  forget  not  that 
I am  an  ass.”  O tliou  pretty  piece  of 
flesh  as  any  in  Messina!  we  shall  forget 
the  fat  knight  as  soon  as  thee ; thou  unap- 
proached, unparalleled  father  of  all  them 
that  sit  in  vestries,  and  discharge  muni- 
cipal functions! 

The  last  of  the  various  stratagems  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing , that  by  which 
a feigned  cousin  of  Hero,  really  Hero 
herself,  is  offered  to  “poor  Claudio,”  does 
not  reconcile  the  spectator  to  that  worth- 
less young  man. 

“Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears 
from  me,”  he  says,  and  perhaps  charity 
will  regard  his  readiness  to  marry  a new 
bride,  “were  she  an  Ethiope,”as  only  a 
token  of  repentance.  “ Charity  believeth 
all  things;”  malice  or  stupidity  believes 
anything,  like  Claudio.  He  has  procured 


a rhyming  epitaph,  and  this  he  “reads 
from  a scroll”  which  he  never  wrote,  over 
the  supposed  grave  of  Hero.  When  the 
true  Hero  unmasks  and  stands  before 
Claudio,  the  moment  should  be  one  of  a 
happiness  which  cannot  be  expressed,  as 
mortal  language  has  no  words  for  such  a 
joy,  when 

44  To-day  the  dead  are  living. 

The  lost  is  found  to-day/* 

This  is  the  utmost  of  bliss  which  the  fan- 
cy can  feign  for  spirits  in  Elysium,  and 
this  reward,  in  the  play,  falls  to  Claudio. 
So  infinitely  is  he  impressed  by  it  that  in 
the  course  of  three  minutes  he  is  teasing. 
Benedick  about 

14  A halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashion’d  to  Beatrice, ” 

while  Hero  is  equally  humorous  over  a 
similar  effusion  of  Beatrice’s.  That  plea- 
sant pair  con  fess  that  they  take  each  other 
44  for  pity,”  44  and  partly  to  save  your  life, 
for  I was  told  you  were  in  a consump- 
tion.” 

All  this  is  perfectly  true  to  their  gay 
characters;  but  if  there  be  any  such  thing 
as  passion,  who  can  say  that  the  behavior 
of  Claudio  and  Hero  is  anything  but  a 
rapid,  reckless  way  of  drawing  to  a happy 
conclusion,  and  “Strike  up,  pipers”?  A 
comedy  is  a comedy,  the  pipers  must 
strike  up,  and  we  “ leave  the  board  of 
fancy,”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says  of  As  You 
Like  It , “ with  a palatable  morsel  of  sweet 
sugar  on  the  tongue.”  The  Comic  Muse 
imperiously  commands  the  author  to  this 
conclusion.  This  is  the  unavoidable 
weak  point  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing . 
Perhaps  nobody  will  carry  heresy  so  far 
as  to  say  that  this  piece  is  better  to  read 
than  to  see  on  the  stage;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  lives  for  the  stage,  and  on  the 
stage.  It  is  a master- work  for  the  thea- 
tre, glittering  with  points  and  changes, 
merry  or  hushed  with  laughter  and  sur- 
prises. It  is  said  that  Benedick  was  Gar- 
rick’s favorite  Shakespearian  part;  it  re- 
quires such  humor,  dignity,  and  gallantry 
as  will  try  the  greatest  actor's  powers  to 
the  highest.  A Benedick  who  makes 
faces  and  “clowns”  the  part,  for  example, 
where  he  listens  to  the  whispered  dis- 
course on  Beatrice’s  love,  leaves  a distinct 
and  horrible  stain  on  the  memory.  And 
she  who  acts  Beatrice,  again,  like  her  wh<> 
acts  Rosalind,  must  above  all  things  be  a 
lady,  and  act  like  a lady.  Mrs.  Jamieson 
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Claudio  (read*  from  a scroll),  '*  Done  to  death  bv  slanderous  tongues  Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies."’ 

f ^y-v  r\\r>  Ar*  V'  &C€Ti*  $?nn  ..; 
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lias  wiled  Beatrice  " a Tun ;)ady,"  and  Air  laborious  ro»no»uvVes.  The  »>ti  of  Bb- 
M.-uT.mil  ni  h-.$  t->.  liie  j)!a.v  >i<-  at  rive  .ts  >/f.  her  i-wu  time.:  her  gallant 

inurs- ’ sin-*  i e vi<>rhii*y;  -•mdd  .(*•  nil.-'  and  .l/'i.vnl  nature  is  fit"  all  titHes,-.  The 
like  m-  ItitV?  iiitij;  -.us  • .Mr.  Slat'-  ilryuivi  m which  she  lives,  isf  T*  ni.elluw 

shaii  iiitsi  a yveev  fti'fQi*  fijie.  -tH.-'  :®<fittsh-  stoge."  val-ltt*i*  than, 

il  if'S,  Ip  i t,  M r«,v]ituiitAv»  tnettKS  i\  (frni>/lo  like  the  MidAmriiuer  A i/jh f '4  fJ ream  or 
rfe  pfff  (e- .M.fd -A -ffctftble  Of  . 5dd'\pW*  Ltlfie  //,  Miff*  poetic  charm  far 
fashion.  hilt  a.  woman  of  Jug!*  hr*  ■•ding.  'solitary  liv>uh>  hr  tier  life  rnpbttive. 

high  )».-iys;*.tnv  ;«uf  .high.  yoimivo.  it  is  a Played  first.  prnbubly,  in,  liiSHi  or  1.601 1.  tin? 
mere,  dispute  >ihoiit  the  nmtMiing  of  words.  comedy  is  of  ShakespeareT  happiest  age 
1 intrant  ft |rius  with  Mr.  Marshall  that  anil  kHrtl  ? rfest,  lltirixCuS  jlubody 
Bea’trice'si  .wit  combats  with  Hvn-diek  aw.  olmly  here;  riot  one  of  the  poet's  fa  von  it* 
“ like  an  i-xliibitlou  of  the  «»«*!/  bnliknit  mi-lamillolies  holds  the  stage;  for  We  eroV 
feneiu*/'-,  s.,ir,e  of  them • are  Ikore  hit*'  not  number  1 he  morose  and  en  vious  Don. 
eiunkyyltfigiii^play:  JaqUes  or  w ith  Hamlet..  :He 

.and  herb  Tam  rather  mi  ..the  sitfe  of  timi.  is  not  a deeply  studied  charyeb,*n  like 
Accuser  of  the  Brethren  M .luh-s,  Ummi - . higu,  ami  is  ;i  villain  only  bpcnmm  a vii- 
.tri?  ' .The  -wit  -copibaki  most  .. he  judged;  ’ Jain  is  needed  l>y  the  play,  try  .faetk, 
histov Tlu'  two-handed Tyvoei!  of  • Ciunility  is>  the  real  villain  as  well  as  the 
higideo-  Monraitii.  Wits  jiisf.  goo!;;  ont  in  jtatW  pftjfJw  of  the  piece.  .It.  is  pfe.tly. 
the  duel ; the-  -delicate  sword  Avan  just  plain' that  Kiuiiorspeare  loved  .not  tl‘>e  gay 
con iing  i»  Even  eqiarl wit  Was  elintisy  rutfiens  of  his  age.  thmtgh,  sifter  all,  in 
in  $i&ke.frienrfe’s  time,  and  trammelled  opposition -to  the  *ulh-n  ami  suspicious 
by  euphuistic  fkm'ri  sires.  .a*  feuding  whs  vanity,  the  heartless  raillery-  of  Claudio,, 
eiu'imilwrwl  l.y  a ponderous  weapon,  amt  he  has  given. us  the  immortal  Mercutio  as 
perplexing  ,stVi'-el  ho/tT,  anti  needless  a represeDcative  rrf  the  gatbois  of  liis  lime 
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A ^uv^'  hmh  to Aynericaii  natioiial- 
ity.  and  for 

Umn  a liund  wi  Th<^  rooms 

m which  Miv  Chain brr  of  O nTirnere^  meets 
0$  the  vife  \A'  IU>.  old  MnJcUe  Dutch 
jTmrch,  ^fU^w/irii  the  Post- 

oflu;e.  wm\  ww  ivluvueOi  wUh  mils  a ml 
[‘•rsih  uf  fVi*rehaii?K  nid  >vkr- 

riors  morti  ur  JiUon  atiJ/-  ^oeiated 

uii  ihv.  hh^ori  ni  the  hmiy. 

soctieD?  tte  CuannW  of  Coinmerc^ 
VCni*)&&  *4  iWi 

' Et^clo  w u? 

•Fr;-4HC‘^.  i'«;Evkf*fol  ih^t-er  Ciov^huid;..- 
8tah‘^  Xi’wi-Kisr  W Jiiam  M Evarfs. 
Jmloi*  Eoorh  L.  Fam-her,  ( 'yi-o.-  W,  Firftl, 
Thomiis  J\.  Etinsro*.  .Uairu  U</ti  Eisli.  J«»hvi 
eSh  ^muui.  > W,i  f f » am  Cu  a nd  p^l; 

S^iiiirx— «:njoy  the  distuu*tioit  of 
ntt'0;l>nr.shi}i.  and  its  aid  t.hr,n.V|»ft*" 

ruaua*  of  Nitd^sniaM^liip  and  the . re-Siriu- > 
:.»f  u-?tu»od  diidmuiiey,  fieri v'in.fr  fr*dn 

ii  thy  inlvatiLHtrrS  of  porAonai  “ tow':} i ^ 
With  Mn  ;3*ji>so>- i m rii  of  modern  fntOr  Ail 
dapafunenU  of  toumimee  and  mnnhfiw- 
[Ip  -i f 1 1 i of  Oio  h^unit'd  profes^ionA  ami 
■as^fa-l'V'Oftfiiiotis  »v]ate<]  repire- 


pxn  fypMkx, 


LI«m  A.NT  fJt^YB UKOU  O VD M Vl  f A 
l'r.  lit  4i  Trn-  I’-'A.  .1.1  lit  r I 


TIIE  li*sli>)’v  of  dm  Ahoy  Yorl:  Chainhci’ 
of  CotjrmotYiir is  the  Iroy:  to  t-hy  tii^kny 
of  (ho  IJnUotl  States.  {(  ve present^ : tills; 
idea.'v.  principles.  ;isiiiruio)m  mul  methods' 
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sen  ted  in  tit*  orgamsatimi-.,  • 

Initiatory  fees-  ;hav*  '•  ‘ 

jielwemt  .'  tjiW  si hii  i>%-  %'ii  • 

SpapisU  dollars,  r»i<|niivd  i»i 
1770.  ami  that  mi  »*.,  which 
i s mm;  •$ema)Hl#  d from  (*?- 
Pry  hahdklatfce 

In  years  the 

.moderate  fee  of  *$&$  meet* 
l.he  annua  i r*qni.>aio/;  < >- 
f i o i ii i :'<•  of  ■ ndomu  y vimra* 

fi-r  ami  uu.iOO'  r><u-im*i 

’.vilii  :ma  M,;U!<lw!l'  r<?HO.;K  . 

Tees , •prepare  matdr  fnr  dis-  ,•; 

c ua&pH  ^.u4  ',iiV^  ■ «dfBci  to  jgBHK 
corpora  0:  iU'vi-.iM-u.  ChaHe.-. 

Stevvi/t  Smith.  o:-OM«(r'm 

S*ti»:o  d U?‘-  va.  d • » •'  ■ 

ISi-OV  il:UHps'hltV 

iion :>. I o * t • ryyr mao  i i » r:i < I 

road,  eoniiimreiai,  iVinimh&L; 

ph«Uvi)t]frOpic,  aiid  u rUstic*  H9HB 

Olh.!^  hr-  G ‘rty.holiy  |*OrHf >i-  :.\  7 yd ’.'• 

rmnt.  Of  the.  Board  of  Tra-  * . ^ ; 

t*»‘S  of  the  ;S:ula!N  Sou*/:  ., ' '•' 

Harbor^  Staiett  I$J;Mid  hr  9S3SH| 

ex  officio  a memtor  ja&'il  ateo 

chairman  of  the  Executive  HDB 

Co  mini  i tteerafpeeab  (y  iu  pro  : yf 

vinibos  of  the  will  of  C&p-  ' 7 , . 

tai n Rami  a- !h  -iU  #e$i fan otr 

founder  Georjro  WHson, 

secretary  of  the  Charo%?jb0'  » Jd'V ./ 

Comim-rce  since  G *7  Rcn:)itU.ion,i!*y 
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nascent  freedom  and  hoar  feudality 
Ycwetl  upon  ^^adly  .Ccmiliot,  ckftgttg  will) 
t [ip  e^tinelion  of  the  l&tterv  .Sympathy 
of  the  Cort|niercia  I c vfaiura Hy 

fmni  iirtisi'vsU^l  motives  looHnycr  W 

frslmd cyder,  except.  i\s  the  «(Kirwmif  <>f 
that  order  viciously  &ijl>vrrted  the  mpjs 
fVvf-  Wiiliiit  t ist^,  ■3&'HS$ 

then  loyalty  Was  iKji  iiifreq U<m tly  Sttohgr5; 
fcr  tb&n  patri^L^th;  mt£r^ 

lenAiCe  with  pro f i hi  hi e tra do  lew  of 
financial  Thin  dpo  W,  pi  tfpy  inlOTuctuai  or 
virtual  t> u fipprt  (y ryegal  protrusions.  Y6f 
Uv«*/4  . wit  fetf  tl>ht 

riorlo  «eU>^l» ^ ^psi^fentt  iop^  awl  ttpd . • 

ingfy-  pjedp^:n;  ]i Ft%  fort nne,  firrvf  ftari^l 
honor"’  for  thmltahuneni  of  IC|*41  liberty 
iihiid  pm*&tiit  of  h uppipyss; 

Ojtji  iluj  ftlli  of  April,  170:8,  twenfcy:  im^ 
convemsJ  for  the  cst&lv 

i o hr  d " Tin*  New  York  Chamber*  of  Cmh: 
t nerve  " The.Crmneiiee  of  t in?  men  and  of 
those  wlio  werr  af ter  ward  iiKsOfnak^i^with 
thipry  i^  i^tt^ted  by  t lie  tVKTrougiifafes 
which  still  many  of  then?  nmpe& 

Thft  growth  of  the;  cmpm>dWu  is  Plprkerf 
by  thy  ftortluoly  ad  Vance  of  siryewhop- 
subject.  pi:  CohstitdiiMiaf  ,iiml  ored  by  iMu*"  patron;,  mies.  P^hro-ssy^* 

, ' in  carry  kilo  4i«ctninti,  *.u-  'Murray.  Whits , Frurtkilh.  Thrmijwm,  and 
jm.l  and  lawful  Van  Wnu  art*  <\;;nopies  of  (he  Hiwi  oh>^. 
imsuras  usvvdl  dolul  Crug-vr  Ayfs  elected  prrddatriyifa^h 
AV &1 liib<*  vice- prfvddmd ; EUa*' 

apd  Ai0u}iVy ; Yatv  iJani 
ijb&Li  a its  vYe)'4>.  hoi  (1  .'■  ;sit  • six  tvd  fMik 
tit  t lie  e rt^,  l| p es  j m posed  for  late  a r- 
rjyaL  arid  Pptf"^  pnkr 

blb>r  Bob 

orb,  still  standiney  at 

r of  Broad  atUl  Peru*? 
'W..t?ba.ut,ice*s 
< was  the  pJ.Mv\  of  rendezvous. 

Great 


sj^rowsPr  pxoRofc  ^ u-sw 


ilie  power, 
statute  IpW 

mjgty  At)  d piYnpb  U\  V 
way  S aiui  u,iieaTi  Sf  ^ h 

tend  to  pmfnrdo  fuiU  extbuii  just  and  Jhvv 
f<n  e<nnmeroev  vrtud  also  \u  pw.ivjd't*-  for.  trea^jLft*^ 
at  >heir  JiSiwetiorK  suoh '.oieuiUe^.  a^'nia-y  ti$jty 
tedpeed  to  ,,  anil  to  ^iti  fhidr  ‘ 

widows  apd  iddldriyi;  T)a-  ^eal  df  ihe 
eQrpohit^.by  ipuu hi  Lprplon  for  v‘  ^<>Uf 
4 ■cost  Kd\^v>ir*p  4fiM!t to  feii  dml  S 
Nv\/  York  by  < nphon  kaac  L.  Winn,  fhp  soiithea^t  iiiprpa 
yofiTTTiaUdor  of  a.  tiVu.Uitg  VesSrd.  H is  of  streets,  afferWarcV  ku.oWu 
^Yliyl  ilirr^e  ineliy^  in  chain-  Tavern 

e ter  pi  id  one  in  v li  in  (lii»‘km\ss,  Isaac  Thence- 
"-I i president  of  the 
Chatpher,  tijiil  |h C designahHl  keeper  of 
have  iftkpu  it  with  hiiii 

. lOv‘.L‘Ui»ltur  c.ij i liks  Oiliiiiiflmit  with  t lie 

fn  1783.  Tliem-Ji.  ' 

ihhf  iXr*  Posc^llaneOiis  cdllect^h^ . di'  3 
cnrii.^,tv  slntp.  where  it  was  hnuuk  s«nr>e 
y CTO'S  .-after  lire  Revolution,  by  a fiiitnolh;. 

viMlhr;.  who  ScwaTed  tjie  vahiatde  ; ,i 

and  vesipfed  it  to  proper  custody^  It 
:4f.till  in  line  .pee^tTiittk#h’aH>i  ^pfinsWivtiyv 

o-evi  in  U»e  aiuh^ritiia4ion  of  pOei.miv»ils> 

Special  biooricMl  and  phi losophiml  u>^ 
tercet  aUJictiCs  to  htie  ooioiiiab period;  froin 
176K  Jo  :i78i.  of  the  Corptiration  of  fie* 

(>jt4pd>^tvf^ ^C'^niiieiwof  the  Suite  pf7srt% 

Yovk.^’  Then  it  was  tlpyt  the  foi'ce«  of 
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Room  of  the  Merchant:!'  Exchange,  at  the  mg.  Wheat,  flour,  Iadidi 
lower  end  of  Bread  Street,  where  they  re-  her  were  shipped  to  Lishu 
mained  until,  the  outburst  of  hostilities  in  Correspondence  with  Han 
May.  177$,  estopped  further  sessions.  land  in  1796  was  valued  a 

During  the  decade  1760-1770.  according  1770  “ the  ships  entered  in 
to  Lord  Sheffield’s  Observations,  the  av-  sloops.  431.  Cleared  out w 


DE  WITT  CLIXTON. 

painting  by  Truinhotl  lh«  projwfty  a(  the  Ch&tnher  pf 


erage  yearly  value  of  American  colonial  sloops,  424/* * The  population  in  1708  was 
imports  from  Great  Britain  was  £1,703,400  estimated  at  20,000. 

10.9.  3d. k and  of  exports  to  t he  same  conn  Proceedings  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
try  £1,044,501  179,  Id.  New  York  ex-  meree  were  necessarily  related  to  mate- 
ported  bread,  pease,  rye,  meat,  Indian  rials*  instruments,  tare,  weighty  and  in* 
corn„  horses,  sheep,  beef,  pork,  **  and  at  speciion  of  the  provision  trade,  including 
least  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  flour/'  * k cornel  1 1 ' or  the  u n bolted  port  ion  of  lloUr ; 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  ill! portal  from  relative  values  of  Pennsylvania.  .Ww  Jeiv 
thence  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Pro*  scy,  and  New  York  paper  money  ; and  to 
visions  w*  re  also  sent  to  the  Spanish  hills  of  exchange.  Inland  and  foreign 
Main.  Trade  in  logwood  was  flourish-  * Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Gnat 
Vol  LtfxtyH  4 7 
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the  conflict  was  thickening.  Henry  White, 
fourth  president,  of  Welsh  birth  and  ori- 
gin, married  Eva,  daughter  of  Frederick 
Van  Cortland,  owned  privateers,  was  one 
of  the  consignees  of  the  fateful  tea,  and 
never  exhibited  any  liking  for  resistance 
to  monarchical  tyranny.  Confiscation  of 
estates  followed  in  1770.  One  of  his  sons 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  and  a second 
to  that  of  General  in  the  British  service. 
Theophylact  Bache,  fifth  president,  was  of 
Norman  descent,  English  birth,  and  mer- 
cantile occupation.  Leonard  Lispenard 
and  he  owned  the  ship  Grace , of  eight 
guns.  Marriage  with  Ann  D.  Barclay 
united  him  to  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  families  in  the  province. 
Richard  Bache,  his  brother,  married  Sarah, 
only  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Theophylact  Bache  was  a non- 
importer, but  not  a politician ; field  sports, 
dogs,  and  guns  were  far  more  to  his  taste. 
Notwithstanding  his  adherence  to  the 
losing  side,  he  was  singularly  popular 
with  old  friends,  who  elected  him  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  from  1788  to  1792. 
William  Walton,  sixth  president,  was  the 
nephew  of  William  Walton,  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  ship-owner,  whose  lucrative 
commerce  with  Spanish  ports  enabled  him 
to  build  “by  far  the  most  expensive,  ca- 
pacious, elegant  house  at  that  period  in 
New  York,”  on  Pearl  Street  between  Peck 
Slip  and  Dover.  William  Walton,  Jun., 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  James  Delancey.  His  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  popular  cause, but  his 
family  connections  were  divided.  Inclin- 
ing to  neutrality,  he  was  coerced  into  loy- 
alty, but  did  what  he  could  to  soften  the 
rigors  of  confinement  in  which  prisoner 
patriots  were  held.  Ilis  Jersey  estates 
were  confiscated,  but  not  those  in  New 
York.  In  1783  he  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber. 

Isaac  Low,  seventh  president,  from  1775 
to  1783,  was  born  in  New  Jersey;  married 
a daughter  — “a  beauty,”  according  to 
critical  John  Adams— of  Cornelius  Cuv- 
ier, Mayor  of  Albany  ; was  a merchant  in 
partnership  with  Abraham  Lott,  an  im- 
porter of  dry-goods,  and  almost  a monop- 
olist of  the  fur  trade,  through  the  Schuy- 
lers,  his  wife’s  relatives.  Politics  as  a 
science  deeply  interested  him.  Young 
and  high-spirited,  his  stand  in  behalf  of 
colonial  rights  was  manly  and  faithful. 
When  other  colonies  selfishly  failed  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  New  York  ad- 


hered to  its  covenants,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  five-sixths  of  its  foreign  trade, 
learned  that  supreme  central  power  was 
needed,  not  only  to  regulate  trade  and  nav- 
igation, but  to  enforce  observance  of  con- 
tracts. But  the  colonists  of  New  York  had 
ceased  to  act  in  concord.  Religious  differ- 
ences between  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians were  carried  to  the  polls.  Popular 
assertion  of  liberty  ran  riot, and  jeoparded 
commercial  prosperity.  Mechanics  and 
traders  dissented  from  the  merchants,  of 
whom  Mr.  Low  was  the  recognized  chief. 
He  and  his  colleagues  saw  that  the  cause 
was  continental,  and  that  remedy  for  pre- 
sent ills  must  come  from  “the  joint  act 
and  approbation  of  all.”  A General  Con- 
gress of  all  the  colonies  was  their  pri- 
mary requisition.  This  was  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, September,  1774,  and  numbered 
among  its  delegates  three  merchants  and 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Isaac  Low  being  perhaps  the  most  trusted 
and  popular.  In  Congress  he  deprecated 
any  aspiration  to  independence,  insisting 
that  “ we  ought  not  to  deny  the  just  rights 
of  our  mother  country.”  But  the  “Asso- 
ciation of  Non  importation  and  Non-Ex- 
portation,” into  which  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber the  Congress  resolved  itself,  was  impo- 
tent as  a means  of  redress  or  as  security 
for  future  equity.  The  forces  of  freedom 
spurned  temporizing  control.  Events 
forced  the  issue  upon  all  the  colonists. 
Men  were  compelled  to  take  sides.  Isaac 
Low  opposed  separation,  and  with  many 
others  “felt  that  it  was  a desertion  of  the 
men  who  had  fought  their  battles  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  break  away  from 
them  forever.”  While  Nicholas  Low,  his 
brother,  was  a tried  and  trusty  counsellor 
of  the  patriots,  he  himself  used  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  aid  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  British  cause.  So  did  the  Cuy- 
lers,  liis  wife’s  relatives.  Cornelius,  one 
of  her  brothers,  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General  in  his  Majesty’s  service.  In  1779 
Mr.  Low’s  property  was  confiscated,  and 
in  1791  he  died  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  His  only  son,  Isaac,  became  Com- 
missary-General in  the  royal  army. 

Anthony  Van  Dam,  sole  secretary  of 
the  colonial  era,  was  of  Dutch  stock,  na- 
tive birth,  mercantile  life,  and  privateer- 
ing associations.  Clerk  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Office  in  1759,  Master  and  War- 
den of  the  Port  in  17G3-70,  his  fair  and 
exact  minutes  of  the  sessions  merit  high 
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praise.  He  was  a strict  loyalist,  retired 
to  England  in  1783,  and  died  in  London. 

Of  the  135  members  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  up  to  the  close  of 
the  colonial  period,  119  were  either  na- 
tive-born, or  of  birthplace  unmentioned 
in  the  Chamber's  records;  five  were  Eng- 
lish ; seven  Scotch,  including  John  L. 
McAdam,  inventor  of  the  macadamized 
stone  road;  two  were  Irish;  two  Welsh, 
including  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
and  one,  Sampson  Simson,  was  a “pious 
and  conscientious”  Jew.  Twenty-six 
were  Revolutionary  patriots,  whose  love 
of  country  was  most  zealously  expressed 
by  “ King  Isaac  Sears”;  three  died  be- 
fore the  Revolution;  of  the  opinions  of 
nineteen  nothing  is  recorded;  twenty- 
two  (including  Edward  Laight,  John 
Thurman,  and  Augustus  Van  Horne) 
were  neutral;  and  sixty-five  were  more 
or  less  pronouncedly  loyal. 

In  1786  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  first  suggested  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  Canal,  uniting  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  with  those  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  bringing  to  the  city  the 
products  and  commerce  of  an  empire.  In 
1784  the  Bank  of  New  York— first  in  the 
State— was  organized ; and  in  1787  the  Mu- 
tual Assurance  Company — first  of  insur- 
ance design  in  the  commonwealth.  In 
1784,  on  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Legislature  of  New  York  or- 
dered that  duties  should  be  levied  under 
a specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  tar- 
iff— a system  of  which  the  Chamber  has 
ever  since  been  the  consistent  advocate. 

The  growth  of  New  York  commerce 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been 
more  than  commensurate  with  that  of 
the  country,  and  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.  Alexander  Hamilton — who 
had  been  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
to  New  York  by  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce— in  1790  returned  the 
total  exports  of  the  United  States  at 
$20,205,156,  and  its  imports  at  $15,388,308. 
Of  the  latter,  $3,231,712  were  entered  at 
New  York.  Foreign  vessels  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  268,622,  and  United 
States  vessels  with  a tonnage  of  492,100, 
entered  the  national  ports  within  the  same 
period — September,  1789,  to  August,  1790, 
inclusive.  Of  these  the  tonnage  employ- 
ed in  the  coasting  trade  was  estimated  at 
120,000.  At  New  York  a tonnage  of 
92,737,  or  12|  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  en- 


tered, of  which  48,922  were  of  United 
States  vessels,  14,654  tons  being  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Tariff  duties  col- 
lected reached  the  sum  of  $494,296.  By 
the  end  of  1798  New  York  had  a tonnage  of 
106,537  permanently  occupied  in  foreign 
trade,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  had 
reached  a shipping  pre-eminence  never 
since  relinquished.  In  1800  she  appears 
in  the  lead  of  the  export  trade,  with  a 
value  of  $14,045,079  out  of  a grand  total 
of  $70,971,780.  “Discriminating  duties’* 
restricted  the  carrying  trade  to  American 
bottoms,  and  increased  American  tonnage 
to  an  amount  exceeding  that  of  any  nation 
in  Europe  excepting  Great  Britain.  But 
of  this  prosperity  the  latter  was  envious. 

By  means  of  “countervailing”  duties, 
which  evoked  the  alarmed  protest  to  Con- 
gress of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  she 
soon  obtained  exclusive  carriage  of  many 
important  materials  of  American  com- 
merce, and  particularly  of  fish  and  to- 
bacco, cotton  and  indigo.  Her  system  of 
encroachments — “ war  in  disguise”— had 
“the  declared  purpose  to  compel  all  na- 
tions to  give  up  their  maritime  trade  or 
to  accept  it  through  British  ports.”*  The 
United  States,  on  December  22,  1807,  re- 
taliated with  the  Embargo  Act,  to  the 
permanence  of  which  Gallatin  held  that 
“war  was  preferable.”  Exports  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  produce  and  manufac- 
tures for  the  year  closing  September  30th 
were  valued  at  $108,343,150,  of  which  those 
from  New  York  were  worth  $26,357,963. 

In  1808  exports  fell  to  $22, 430, 960,  of  which 
$5,606,058  were  from  New  York.  On  June 
18,  1812,  war  against  Great  Britain  waa 
declared.  Amid  national  suffering  and 
internal  dissension,  all  import  duties  were 
raised  100  per  cent.  The  Christmas  peace 
of  1814  was  hailed  by  a “universal  burst 
of  joy,”  and  celebrated  in  New  York  by  an 
elaborate  display  of  fireworks  and  trans- 
parencies. Before  the  close  of  1815  the 
exports  from  New  York  almost  reached 
eleven  millions  out  of  a grand  total  of 
fifty-two.  Adventurous  men  and  capital, 
pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  helped  to 
restore  her  old  su premacy.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  had  discontinued  its 
sessions  throughout  the  long  period  be- 
tween the  embargo  of  1807  and  the  peace 
of  1815,  spiritedly  revived  operations,  and 
enrolled  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city 
on  its  list  of  members. 

* Annual  lit  view  of  the,  Xt  w York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  1889,  p.  29. 
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Rapid  communication  with  Liverpool, 
by  means  of  the  Black  Ball  Line  of  packet- 
ships,  was  inaugurated  in  1816,  accelera- 
ted in  1838  by  the  steamships  Sirius  and 
Great  Western , and  in  1850  by  the  At- 
lantic, of  the  Collins  Line  of  American 
steamers,  which  then  began  her  remark- 
able trips  across  the  ocean.  Between  the 
first  and  second  of  these  dates,  in  1825, 
imports  into  New  York  exceeded  those  at 
the  five  other  principal  ports  of  the  Union 
by  $1,415,419.  Even  then  the  city  had 
won  the  distinction  of  ‘‘great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  continent.”  This 
honor  it  is  likely  to  retain.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1860,  New  York  im- 
ports amounted  to  $231,475,710  out  of  a 
national  aggregate  of  $354,609,249,  and 
her  exports  to  $87,778,243  out  of  a total 
of  $343,175,435  (exclusive  of  specie  in  im- 
ports and  exports),  or  46  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  American  trade.  United  States 
tonnage  had  risen  to  8,789,929  cleared,  of 
which  6,165,924  tons  were  American.  In 
the  calendar  year  1890  the  imports  of 
the  United  States  were  $823,390,201; 
exports,  $857,623,677  — a total  of  $1,681,- 
013,878.  Of  this  New  York  had,  of  the 
export  trade  (exclusive  of  specie  and 
bullion),  $347,643,361,  or  40£  per  cent. ; of 
the  import  trade  (exclusive  of  specie  and 
bullion),  $542,366,488,  or  65.8  per  cent., 
and  a total  of  $890,009,849,  or  nearly 
53  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
United  States,  against  55£  per  cent,  in 
1888.  Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  tariff 
duties  collected  in  1888  were  received  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  $153,900,052,  or 
67.17  percent.,  in  1890.  In  the  latter  fiscal 
year  11,217  American  vessels,  with  ton- 
nage of  4,083,121,  and  22,231  foreign  ves- 
sels, with  tonnage  of  14,024,140 — in  all, 
33,448  vessels,  with  tonnage  of  18,107,261 
— engaged  in  foreign  trade,  entered  into 
and  cleared  from  ports  of  the  United 
States;  1450  American  vessels,  with  ton- 
nage of  943,654,  and  3957  foreign  vessels, 
with  tonnage  of  5,314,568 — or  5407  vessels, 
of  6,258,222  tons,  in  all — engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  entered  into  the  port  of  New 
York.  Of  these  vessels  2577,  with  tonnage 
of  3,236,201,  including  1474  steam-vessels, 
with  tonnage  of  2,684,281,  were  British. 

Brief  review*  of  the  elements  of  this 
enormous  and  world  wide  traffic,  and  also 
of  the  means  and  institutions  by  which  it 
is  conducted,  naturally  follows  upon  ex- 

* Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce , 
New  York,  1890-91. 


hibit  of  these  bewildering  totals.  Out 
of  a total  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  1,345,603  tons  of  foreign  sugar 
in  the  calendar  year  1890,  New  York  re- 
ceived 680,315.  The  annual  per  capita 
consumption  throughout  the  country  was 
53.8  pounds.  Exports  of  refined  sugar 
amounted  to  23,192  tons.  In  the  sugar 
trade,  both  in  regulating  prices  of  raw  and 
refined  materials  and  in  controlling  con- 
sumption, the  influence  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
was  very  powerful.  Speculation  in  its 
certificates  in  1889  presented  remarkable 
features.  From  72£  the  price  gradual- 
ly advanced,  as  speculative  interest  in- 
creased, to  126i.  Thence  it  dropped  to 
50,  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
a 10  per  cent,  dividend.  Reticence  of  the 
trustees  and  impending  legal  proceedings 
sufficiently  account  for  these  phenomena. 
Their  slight  effect  upon  the  market  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  average  price 
per  100  pounds  of  crushed  sugar  in  1889 
was  only  $8  59,  as  against  $8  20  in  1888. 

In  1890  the  keen  competition  of  theSprec- 
kles  and  other  refineries  prevented  the 
Sugar  Trust,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey  as  the  American  Sugar- Re- 
fining Company,  from  realizing  the  enor- 
mous profits  of  the  previous  year,  and  re- 
duced fluctuation  in  prices  to  the  control 
of  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  price  of  Sugar  Trust  certificates  va- 
ried between  the  extremes  of  48f  and  95. 

Of  foreign  molasses,  the  receipts  of  the 
United  States  in  1890  were  29,106,098  gal- 
lons, of*  which  7,663,970  entered  New 
York.  From  Louisiana  and  from  coast- 
wise ports  4,575,285  gallons  also  arrived. 

The  year’s  consumption  of  cane  molasses 
in  the  republic  was  six  million  gallons  in 
excess  of  that  for  1889. 

Coffee,  the  rich  man’s  luxury  and  the 
poor  man’s  necessity,  to  the  amount  of 
223,266  tons  imported  by  the  United  States 
in  1890,  passed  into  and  was  delivered 
from  New  York  to  the  extent  of  181,000 
tons.  Of  242,299  tons  imported  in  1888, 
New  York  received  201,239. 

The  export  of  teas  from  China  and  Ja- 
pan to  New  York  for  the  season  of  1889-90 
embraced  about  81,000,000  pounds.  In 
1888-9  it  was  80,848,700,  and  in  1887-8 
was  85,930,300  pounds.  The  special  re- 
view of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1890 
omits  any  general  statement  of  importa- 
tion, consumption,  or  prices.  Teas  have 
steadily  declined  in  price,  and  that  with 
concomitant  regret  of  importer,  jobber, and 
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broker.  The  fall  in  price  is  alleged  to  be 
chiefty  due  to  the  large  shipments  to  this 
-country  from  England  and  Canada;  and 
these  are  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the  re- 
moval several  years  ago  of  the  differen- 
tial duty  of  10  per  cent,  by  the  Federal 
government.  Canada,  closely  protection- 
ist in  this  matter,  compels  payment  of  10 
per  cent,  differential  duty  on  teas  ware- 
housed in  the  United  States  and  then 
transported  thither,  even  when  they  were 
purchased  for  importation  to  her  own 
limits.  England  ships  her  surplus  to  the 
United  States  without  payment  of  duty, 
and  without  payment  of  additional  freight, 
provided  it  be  reshipped  within  six  months 
after  arrival  in  London.  Commercial 
American  hope  is  that  Congress  will  re- 
store the  10  per  cent,  differential  duty  on 
teas  coming  from  any  other  than  the 
country  of  production.  Oolong  from  the 
island  of  Formosa  is  reported  to  be  the 
most  popular  with  consumers,  although 
in  quality  hardly  equal  to  the  fine  Foo- 
chow tea.  India  and  Ceylon  teas  are 
chiefly  acceptable  to  educated  palates, 
which  do  not  comprise  many  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  for  the  reason  that  their  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected.  Hence  the  liking 
for  unwonted  flavors  is  not  wide-spread. 
The  truth  is  that  Americans  are  not  a tea- 
drinking people,  and  that  the  annual  per 
capita  consumption  of  Impounds  lias  been 
virtually  stationary  for  the  past  forty 
years. 

Wines  and  spirits  of  all  grades  and  fla- 
vors find  patronage  proportioned  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  undertakings.  Agriculture, 
manufactures,  foreign  and  internal  com- 
merce in  1890  drew -hither  large  amounts 
of  foreign  capital.  “To  supply  and  keep 
in  order  the  immense  plants  and  stocks  of 
raw  materials  that  are  necessary  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  production  to  the  limits 
demanded  by  recent  progress,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  up  the  price  of  la- 
bor to  the  standard  at  which  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  fix  it,  demand  the  em- 
ployment of  large  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal/’ Of  this  new  movement  sundry  keen 
observers  believe  that  we  are  upon  the 
threshold  only.  The  year  1890  was  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade  of  New  York  ever  enjoyed,  and  that 
in  despite  of  the  Congressional  law  that 
when  any  imported  article  of  commerce 
is  held  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  State  it 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  State. 

DigitizY?1^  "■©o-agte-4* 


The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889, 
showed  an  increased  consumption  of 
5,600,000  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Importa- 
tion of  wines  and  spirits  in  the  calendar 
year  1890  was  sfefollows: 


V: 

1.  Wines. 

In  Wood. 

In  Glass. 

Gallons. 

Dozens. 

Bordeaux  and  Burgundy. . . . 

( Indextothecon- 
Champagne-j  dltlon  of  the 
( stock  market. 

Cette 

Madeira 

. 582,940 

I 

. 125,765 

9,126 

1 24,200 

342,867 

Sherrv 

834,595 

1,082 

Port 

. 111,787 

2,330 

German  and  Hungarian 

Spanish  red 

. 1,121,960 
. 247,790 

79,766 

Italian 

100,490 

42,890 

Total  wines 

. 3,134,453 

593,135 

2.  Spirits. 

Brandy 

. 250,603 

52,149 

Holland  gin  

. 265,006 

15,486 

British  gin 

St.  Croix  rum 

41,913 

20,092 

19,426 

Jamaica  rum 

59,424 

1,577 

Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys. . . 

37,866 

14,562 

Total  spirits 

Cordials 

. 674,904 

56,529  cases. 

103,200 

3.  Ale , Beer,  and  California  Wine  and  Brandy . 


British  ale  and  beer. . 
German  u 44 


j 12,313  packages  in  bulk. 
( 69,737  44  bottled, 

j 52,290  “ in  bulk. 

( 2,042  “ bottled. 


Gallons . 

Estimating  each  package  at  an  ) , fi9n 

average  of  ten  gallons.  ) ’ * * * ’’  ’ 

California  wines  by  water 3,608,640 

44  44  by  rail 4,910,629 

41  brandy  by  sea 230,018 

44  44  by  rail 400,000 

Total 10,513,107 

4.  Alcohol  and  Whiskey.  Barrels . 

Alcohol,  about 93,000 

Whiskey  (domestic)  . 87,433 

Total Tm>74~33 

(Or  5,773,856  gallons.) 

Gallons. 

1.  Total  wines  (in  bulk) 3,134,453 

2.  44  spirits  44  674,904 

3.  Foreign  ale  and  beer,  and  Cali-  ) ioki^ 

foroia  wines  and  spirits  f ’ ’ 7 

4.  Alcohol  and  whiskey 5,773,856 

5.  Wines  and  spirits  in  696,335  ) . . K(  g) 

glass  dozens  ) * ' 

Grand  total  21,140,822 


This  enormous  quantity  of  intoxicants 
— saying  nothing  of  malt  and  other  bev- 
erages—supplies  more  than  a quart  for 
each  of  the  63,000,000  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Its  manifold  significance  is  for 
patriots  to  ponder. 

Cheese  to  the  amount  of  1,986,217  pack- 
ages was  received  at  New  York  in  1890, 
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and  75,277,037  pounds  were  exported  from 
it.  Of  butter,  1,890,949  packages  were  re- 
ceived, and  18,620,847  pounds  exported. 

Including  Virginia  leaf,  the  New  York 
receipts  of  tobacco  in  1890  amounted  to 
71,341  hogsheads.  Sales  for  the  year  were 
28,396  hogsheads,  and  the  exports  (stem 
and  leaf)  92,623  hogsheads.  Sales  of  do- 
mestic cigar  leaf  reached  the  large  total  of 
115,195  cases.  The  popularity  and  use  of 
Sumatra  leaf  tobacco,  so  objectionable  to 
domestic  growers,  has  led  them  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  a duty  of  two  dollars 
per  pound  on  unstemmed  Sumatra  leaf — 
which  under  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was 
exacted  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890— and 
also  to  abolish  the  internal  revenue  taxes 
as  applied  to  the  tobacco  industry. 

The  last  Presidential  election  is  said  to 
have  turned  upon  the  question  of  free 
wool.  But  notwithstanding  an  enormous 
tariff,  both  upon  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article,  the  entire  wool 
business  was  in  declining  condition  up 
to  the  close  of  1889.  Since  then  idle  ma- 
chinery has  resumed  activity,  and  new 
mills  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 
It  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  design  of 
the  tariff  to  transfer  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  needed  in  America  to  this  coun- 
try will  be  accomplished.  The  total  sales 
of  wool  in  Boston,  our  principal  wool 
market,  aggregated  151,563,000  pounds, 
against  127,097,000  pounds  in  1889.  Im- 
ports of  all  classes  of  wool  for  ten  months 
in  1890  reached  the  total  of  87,944,194 
pounds.  In  this  trade  New  York  had  its 
full  share. 

Petroleum  is  not  the  excitant  on  ex- 
changes that  it  has  been  in  former  years. 
Clearances  show”  a wonderful  falling  off 
in  the  dealings.  Extraordinary  efforts  to 
enlarge  production  in  1890  increased  the 
number  of  completed  wrells  to  6437-  966 
more  than  in  1889.  Science  has  not  yet 
fully  solved  the  problem  of  deodorizing 
Ohio  crude  oils,  but  has  raised  the  total 
home  consumption  of  petroleum  in  1890 
to  11,000,000  barrels  crude  equivalent, 
not  including  the  amount  used  for  fuel. 
Prices,  through  the  regulative  power  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  averaged  7.33 
cents  per  gallon,  against  7.15  for  1889,  and 
7.5  for  1888.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  in  crude  equivalent  reached  the 
total  of  798,054.111  gallons  in  1890.  of 
which  New  York  sent  out  587,732.482.  in 
405,135,584  gallons  of  refined  and  47,550,- 
703  of  crude  oil. 


Cotton,  although  no  longer  “ king11  in 
politics,  retains  all  its  relative  power  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  is  quiet- 
ly but  surely  passing  under  Southern  con- 
trol. Out  of  a total  crop  in  1890  of  7,313,- 
726  bales  (weighing  3,628,520,831  pounds), 
4,916,847  bales  were  exported,  the  spin- 
ners took  2,342,328  bales,  and  61,269  bales 
were  left  on  hand.  Of  the  exports  New 
York  shipped  775,243  bales.  Sperm  oil  to 
the  extent  of  1909  barrels, and  3000  pounds 
of  bone,  sought  the  city  as  a market  in 
1890.  Foreign  manufactures  of  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  miscellaneous  dry- 
goods  to  the  value  of  $146,143,028  were 
imported  within  the  same  period.  Ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  from  the  port  of 
New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  consisted  of  71,595.087  yards  of 
uncolored  fabrics,  valued  at  $5,147,901, 
and  30,409,626  yards  of  colored,  valued  at 
$2,089,905.  As  an  oak  sole-leather  mart 
the  city  has  lost,  in  great  measure,  her 
prestige.  In  1890  the  number  of  sides 
received  was  392,747,  against  384,048  in 
1889.  In  upper  stock  she  holds  her  own. 
The  total  receipts  of  hemlock,  union,  and 
oak  sole-leather  in  1890  were  4,059,424 
sides;  finished  and  rough,  620,565;  and  of 
calf- skins,  153,948  — or  4.833,937,  against 
4,767,760  in  1889.  Exports  of  leather  and 
leather  goods,  valued  at  something  over 
$12,000,000,  were  the  largest  ever  known. 
More  hides  are  in  stock  than  the  demand 
can  absorb.  Herds  of  cattle  have  multi- 
plied 51  per  cent,  on  the  American  plains 
during  a decade,  the  population  only  80 
percent.  Of  foreign  hides  2,642,996  were 
received,  and  also  455,843  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, in  1890.  Such  as  were  converted 
into  the  boots  and  shoes  of  fine  quality  for 
which  metropolitan  makers  have  estab- 
lished a high  reputation,  brought  satisfac- 
tory returns. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  into  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  year  1890  were  valued  at 
$35,749,231,  of  which  New  York  received 
$16,916,337,  being  an  increase  in  value  of 
$1,904,232  over  the  imports  of  1889.  Chem- 
icals, drugs,  and  dyes  worth  $46,442,357 
were  also  imported.  Lumber  and  timber 
measuring  1,311,680,345  feet,  and  other 
stock,  reduced  to  feet,  board  measure,  ag- 
gregating 296.932,807-in  all,  1.608.613,152 
feet — constituted  the  years  (1890)  receipts 
at  New  York.  Considerable  quantities 
were  exported. 

Out  of  a total  of  23,467  registered,  en- 
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rolled,  and  licensed  vessels,  with  tonnage 
of  4,424,497,  owned  in  the  United  States, 
3909,  with  tonnage  of  951,391,  belong  to 
the  district  of  New  York ; 108  vessels,  with 
tonnage  of  13,768,  were  built  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year.  Immigrants  numbering  358,510 
arrived  at  the  port  in  the  calendar  year 
1890.  The  net  bonded  debt  of  the  city 
December  31,  1890,  was  $96,200,885  36. 
The  value  of  its  assessed  real  estate  was 
$1,398,290,007;  of  its  personal  estate,  $298,- 
688,383 — or  in  all,  $1,696,978,390.  Popu- 
lation is  roughly  estimated  at  1,700,000. 

The  business  of  the  money-order  de- 
partment in  the  New  York  Post-office 
comprehended  3,322,981  items,  involving 
the  aggregate  value  of  $101,334,178  28, 
7,891,529  letters  and  packages  passed 
through  the  registry  department,  and  617,- 
399,325  letters  and  postal  cards  through 
the  carriers’  department  in  1890.  The 
total  exchanges  at  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing-house were  $37,458,607,608  75.  Forty- 
seven  national  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  December  19,  1890,  possessed  re- 
sources amounting  to  $509,869,109  07,  and 
on  December  20,  1890,  forty- five  State 
banks  in  the  city  controlled  resources 
to  the  aggregate  of  $148,774,388.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1891,  twenty-five  savings- 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  held  $319,- 
113,180,  owned  by  772,242  depositors,  be- 
ing an  average  of  $413  22  for  each  per- 
son. Three  marine  insurance  companies 
on  December  31,  1890,  held  assets  reach- 
ing the  sum  of  $13,368,407  41,  with  total 
liabilities,  excepting  scrip  and  capital,  of 
$4,149,583  62. 

The  collective  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  real 
source  of  much  beneficent  legislation  affect- 
ing commercial  and  social  interests.  With- 
in the  past  four  years  it  has  been  influ- 
ential in  the  enactment  or  recommending 
the  enactment  of  Congressional  laws  for 
the  general  care  of  the  commercial  and 
shipping  interests  of  the  country — such  as 
the  construction  of  harbors  of  refuge,  trial 
of  the  Bouuty  Act,  removing  the  limit  of 
time  in  which  a master  calling  for  orders 
for  his  vessel  is  required  to  name  his  des- 
tination, disinfection  of  rags  at  foreign 
ports,  protests  and  appeals  against  duty 
exactions,  reform  of  the  customs  service, 
location  of  customs  buildings,  simplifica- 
tion of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  rev- 
enue, storage  in  bonded  ware) muses,  spe- 
cific tariff  duties  wherever  possible,  and 
against  compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver 


dollar.  “Nothing  which  affects  it  es- 
capes observation.”  Harbor  protection 
against  the  dumping  of  ashes  and  refuse, 
and  filling-in  of  the  shores;  and  harbor 
improvement,  including  hydraulic  and 
military  engineering  possibilities,  such 
simultaneous  tidal  and  current  observa- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  ascertain  the  true 
movements  of  the  waters  and  lowering 
the  bar  at  the  entrance;  and  the  erection 
of  the  milway  bridge  over  the  Arthur 
Kill  to  Staten  Island — have  all  evoked  its 
careful  and  conscientious  utterances.  Fi- 
delity to  the  national  organic  law  was 
especially  honored  by  it  in  1883,  through 
the  erection  of  a statue  to  the  “father  of 
his  country”  on  the  spot  where  George 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  when 
first  inaugurated  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Experience  has  taught 
the  wisdom  of  “letting  well  alone.”  It 
does  not  wish  to  disturb  existing  ar- 
rangements if  they  work  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  Compromise  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  internal  affairs  is  its  favorite  pol- 
icy, inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  various 
sections  of  the  country,  despite  the  argu- 
ments of  doctrinaires , are  not  invariably 
identical.  Of  the  Inter-State  Commission 
it  reasonably  desires  that  at  least  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  possessed  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  and  technicalities 
of  inter -State  commerce.  Bankruptcies 
and  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts;  pro- 
posed prohibition  of  sales  for  future  deliv- 
ery; the  erection  of  a building  on  Govern- 
or's Island  for  the  use  of  the  Assay  Office, 
whereby  greater  safety  would  be  assured 
to  the  large  quantities  of  precious  metals 
stored  in  its  vaults;  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  on  deposits  of  silver  bullion ; dan- 
ger to  navigation  at  sea  from  timber  rafts 
of  extraordinary  size;  adulteration  of  lard; 
laws  for  the  registration  and  protection  of 
the  merchandise  marks  used  in  inter-State 
commerce;  postal  telegraphs;  irrigation 
of  the  arid  lands  of  the  United  States; 
items  of  United  States  census  legisla- 
tion; and  whatsoever  is  of  vital  and  press- 
ing importance  to  the  welfare  of  trade, 
foreign  or  domestic — receive  exhaustive 
and  wise  consideration.  Earthquakes  at 
Charleston,  inundations  at  Johnstown 
and  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Mississippi, 
evoke  for  those  afflicted  by  them  a gener- 
ous sympathy  akin  to  that  formerly  man- 
ifested to  sufferers  from  conflagration  in 
Portland,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  and  from 
yellow-fever  in  Memphis  and  New  Or- 
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leans.  Exceptional  gallantry,  illustrated 
by  life  and  property  saving  at  sea,  is  also 
certain  of  chivalric  recognition.  Philan- 
thropic institutions,  like  Webb’s  Academy 
and  Home  for  Ship  - builders,  command 
judicious  countenance.  Business  life  to  its 
members  is  more  than  “ selfish  scurry  and 
sordid  clutching  after  wealth.”  It  in- 
cludes enlightened  heedfulness  to  the 
rights  of  others,  and  persistent  energy  in 
aiding  the  nation’s  growth  and  greatness. 
In  all  departments  of  social  and  political 
activity  its  preferences  are  for  the  best 
men  and  the  best  measures. 

The  president,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith, 
stated  concisely  at  a recent  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
association  as  follows : “No  matter  which 
of  the  great  political  parties  held  for  the 
time  being  the  reins  of  government,  this 
association  was  bound  by  its  traditions 
and  precedents,  in  all  matters  of  State  and 
National  legislation  relating  to  commerce 
and  industry,  to  promote  good  laws,  to 
amend  imperfect,  and  defeat  bad  ones. 
In  the  matter  of  relief  to  sufferers  by 
famine,  fire,  or  flood,  more  than  two  mill- 
ion dollars  in  charity  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  our  treasurer  for  these  com- 
mendable objects  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century.” 

Of  State  legislation  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  critically  vigilant.  Canal 
improvement  commands  its  approbation, 
while  railroad  bridges  whose  piers  would 
obstruct  the  free  use  of  the  Hudson  re- 
ceive its  stern  condemnation.  Codifica- 
tion of  the  common  law  it  commends,  and 
imprisonment  in  civil  actions  it  strongly 
denounces.  The  preservation  of  the  Adi- 
rondack forests  is  regarded  as  of  vital  com- 
mercial importance.  Weekly  half-holi- 
days it  would  abolish  as  injurious  to 
trade  and  labor,  and  would  substitute 
weekly  whole  holidays  during  the  montire 
of  July  and  August.  Remedy  for  labor 
troubles  is  held  to  be  in  the  principles  of 
mutual  concession  and  arbitration.  The 
right  of  association  for  protection  of  com- 
mon interests  is  upheld,  while  the  wrong 
of  interference  with  the  rights  of  persons 
in  their  choice  of  employment  is  justly 
branded  as  subversive  of  free  govern- 
ment. To  taxation  of  personal  property, 
as  a menace  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city  in  general  and  to  1,326,000  savings- 
bank  depositors,  representing  savings  by 
the  people  to  the  amount  of  over  8506,- 
000,000  (1889),  in  particular,  it  is  opposed 


as  being  wholly  impracticable.  For  these 
savings  themselves  it  would  widen  the 
area  of  secure  and  profitable  investment. 
To  fixed  usury  laws  it  is  unfriendly,  as 
being  unjustly  harsh  to  commercial  trans- 
actions. “A  perfectly  free  church  in  a 
perfectly  free  state.”  each  of  them  doing 
its  own  work  in  its  own  appointed  sphere, 
and  public  schools  whose  “secular  char- 
acter must  not  be  tampered  with  or  en- 
croached upon  by  any  religious  body  on 
any  ground  or  pretext  whatever,”  are 
ideals  to  the  perfect  embodiment  of  which 
it  persistently  works. 

In  the  manipulation  of  international 
affairs  the  hand  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  deft  and  skilful.  Proper  forms 
of  bills  of  lading,  the  code  of  commercial 
law,  the  increase  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations — and  especially  with  Canada 
— the  prospects  of  interoceanic  canals,  free- 
dom of  the  neutral  flag,  international 
measures  for  lessening  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  discriminations  against  the  sensi- 
tive Chinese,  have  all  been  field  under  ad 
visement,  and  some  have  been  made  the 
subjects  of  respectful  recommendation  to 
the  Federal  government. 

Treaties  witli  foreign  powers  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  strictest  scrutiny  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  criticised  as 
their  bearings  upon  American  honor  and 
interests  require.  Thus  in  1884  it  earnest- 
ly protested  against  ratification  of  the 
convention  with  Spain  for  the  opening  of 
closer  reciprocal  trade  with  the  American 
colonies  of  that  country  because  of  its 
lack  of  reciprocity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  justified  the  treaties  with  the  sister  re- 
publics of  Spanish  America  and  Santo 
Domingo  as  being  truly  reciprocal.  Na- 
tions whose  institutions  are  in  harmony 
with  our  own  should  receive  equitable 
favor  on  principles  of  sound  state  policy. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  unitedly 
avows  the  conviction  that  all  such  trea- 
ties should  be  made  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  that  ample  time  may 
be  afforded  for  discussion  of  all  their 
bearings. 

New  York  is  not  only  the  commercial 
but  the  monetary  centre  of  the  continent, 
whose  strength  is  measured  by  the  recent 
remarkable  negotiation  of  its  civic  bonds 
at  24  per  cent,  interest,  and  at  a premium 
above  par.  This  singular  prosperity  has 
promise  of  continuance,  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  ex- 
changes from  1878  to  1888,  “we  have 
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drawn  from  Europe  nearly  two  hundred 
and  a quarter  millions  of  gold  by  ex- 
change, while  sending  abroad  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  silver.1’  The  mar- 
vellous growth  of  the  city  and  the  rapid 
appreciation  in  value  of  real  estate  are 
among  the  immediate  results.  But  while 
all  this  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  the 
Chamber  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
need  of  putting  forth  every  legitimate  ef- 
fort “to  rescue  the  finances,  the  patron- 
age, and  the  government  of  the  city  from 
the  grasping  and  greedy  control  of  the 
partisan  organizations  by  which  they  have 
been  so  long  usurped.”  This  object 
achieved,  adequate  rapid-transit  facilities 
and  ample  water  supply  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  independently  of  that 
drawn  from  the  Croton  water  shed,  would 
quickly  follow.  So  would  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  suitable  wharves  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  commerce,  and 
also  wise  expenditure  of  municipal  appro- 
priations for  repairing  the  streets  of  the 
city.  All  these  topics  have  been  discuss- 
ed by  the  Chamber.  Railway  connection 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  Long 


Island  roads  by  means  of  a tunnel  under 
the  East  River,  and  “ improvement  of  the 
Harlem  River  for  ships1  use  and  naviga- 
tion,” are  projects  in  the  management  of 
which  it  shrewdly  refrains  from  taking  a 
leading  part.  The  Nautical  School,  held 
on  the  ship  St.  Mary's , is  an  object  of  af- 
fectionate interest  and  pride  to  all  the 
members,  supplying,  as  it  does,  a compar- 
atively large  number  of  educated  and  skil- 
ful sailors  and  presumptive  masters  for 
the  American  merchant  service. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  altogether  worthy  of  its  ancient 
renown.  The  banqueting  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  distinguished  foreign  guests  are 
among  the  more  agreeable  incidents  of 
corporate  life. 

As  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  in  London 
has  become  an  occasion  on  which  leading 
members  of  the  imperial  government  de- 
fine the  course  that  the  administration 
intends  to  pursue,  so  at  the  annual  feast 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  is  the 
habit  of  members  of  the  President’s  cab- 
inet to  speak  with  similar  friendliness  and 
freedom. 


AN  IMPERATIVE  DUTY.* 


BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


VIII. 

IN  the  street  where  Rhoda  found  her- 
self the  gas  was  already  palely  burn- 
ing in  the  shops,  and  the  moony  glare  of 
an  electric  globe  was  invading  the  flush 
of  the  sunset  whose  after-glow  still  filled 
the  summer  air  in  the  western  perspective. 
She  did  not  know  where  she  was  going, 
but  she  went  that  way,  down  the  slope  of 
the  slightly  curving  thoroughfare.  She 
had  the  letter  which  she  meant  to  post  in 
her  hand,  but  she  passed  the  boxes  on  the 
lamp  posts  without  putting  it  in.  She  no 
longer  knew  what  she  meant  to  do,  in  any 
sort,  or  what  she  desired  ; but  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  horror,  which  she  whirled  round 
and  round  in,  some  purpose  that  seemed 
at  first  exterior  to  herself  began  to  evolve. 
The  street  was  one  where  she  would  hard- 
ly have  met  ladies  of  the  sort  she  had 
always  supposed  herself  of;  gentility  fled 
it  long  ago,  and  the  houses  that  had  once 
been  middle  class  houses  had  fallen  in 
the  social  scale  to  the  grade  of  mechanics1 
lodgings,  and  the  shops,  which  had  never 
been  fashionable,  were  adapted  strictly  to 


the  needs  of  a neighborhood  of  poor  and 
humble  people.  They  were  largely  pro- 
vision stores,  full  of  fruit,  especially  water- 
melons; there  were  some  groceries,  and 
some  pharmacies  of  that  professional 
neatness  which  pharmacies  are  of  every- 
where. The  roadway  was  at  this  hour 
pretty  well  deserted  by  the  express  wagons 
and  butcher  carts  that  bang  through  it  in 
the  earlier  day  ; and  the  horse  cars,  com- 
ing and  going  on  its  incline  and  its  final 
westward  level,  were  in  the  unrestricted 
enjoyment  of  the  company’s  monopoly  of 
the  best  part  of  its  space. 

At  the  first  corner  Rhoda  had  to  find 
her  way  through  groups  of  intense-faced 
suburbans  who  were  waiting  for  their  re- 
spective cars,  and  who  heaped  themselves 
on  board  as  these  arrived,  and  hurried  to 
find  places,  more  from  force  of  habit  than 
from  necessity,  for  the  pressure  of  the 
evening  travel  was  already  over.  When 
she  had  passed  these  groups  she  began  to 
meet  the  proper  life  of  the  street — the 
women  who  had  come  out  to  cheapen  the 
next  day's  provisions  at  the  markets,  the 
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men,  in  the  brief  leisure  that  their  day’s 
work  had  left  them  before  bedtime,  loun- 
ging at  the  lattice  doors  of  the  drinking 
shops,  or  standing  listlessly  about  on  the 
curb  stones  smoking.  Numbers  of  young 
fellows,  of  the  sort  whose  leisure  is  day- 
long, exchanged  the  comfort  of  a mutual 
support  with  the  house  walls,  and  stared 
at  her  as  she  hurried  by;  and  then  she 
began  to  encounter  in  greater  and  greater 
number  the  colored  people  who  descended 
to  this  popular  promenade  from  the  up- 
hill streets  opening  upon  it.  They  polite- 
ly made  way  for  her,  and  at  the  first  meet- 
ing that  new  agony  of  interest  in  them 
possessed  her. 

This  was  intensified  by  the  deference 
they  paid  her  as  a young  white  lady,  and 
the  instant  sense  that  she  had  no  right  to 
it  in  that  quality.  She  could  have  borne 
better  to  have  them  rude  and  even  inso- 
lent; there  was  something  in  the  way 
they  turned  their  black  eyes  in  their  large 
disks  of  white  upon  her,  like  dogs,  with  a 
mute  animal  appeal  in  them,  that  seemed 
to  claim  her  and  own  her  one  of  them, and 
to  creep  nearer  and  nearer  and  possess  her 
in  that  late-found  solidarity  of  race.  She 
never  knew  before  how  hideous  they  were, 
with  their  flat  wide-nostriled  noses,  their 
out-rolled  thick  lips,  their  mobile,  bulging 
eyes  set  near  together,  their  retreating 
chins  and  foreheads,  and  their  smooth, 
shining  skin:  they  seemed  burlesques  of 
humanity,  worse  than  apes,  because  they 
were  more  like.  But  the  men  were  not 
half  so  bad  as  the  women,  from  the  shrill- 
piped  young  girls,  with  their  grotesque 
attempts  at  fashion,  to  the  old  grand- 
mothers, wrinkled  or  obese,  who  came 
down  the  sloping  sidewalks  in  their  bare 
heads,  out  of  the  courts  and  alleys  where 
they  lived,  to  get  the  evening  air.  Impish 
black  children  swarmed  on  these  uphill 
sidewalks,  and  played  their  games,  with 
shrill  cries  racing  back  and  forth,  catch- 
ing and  escaping  one  another. 

These  colored  folk  were  of  all  tints  and 
types,  from  the  comedy  of  the  pure  black 
to  the  closest  tragical  approach  to  white. 
She  saw  one  girl,  walking  with  a cloud  of 
sable  companions,  who  was  as  white  as 
herself,  and  she  wondered  if  she  were  of 
the  same  dilution  of  negro  blood;  she  was 
laughing  and  chattering  with  the  rest,  and 
seemed  to  feel  no  difference,  but  to  be 
pleased  and  flattered  with  the  court  paid 
her  by  the  inky  dandy  who  sauntered  be- 
side her. 


“She  has  always  known  it;  she  has 
never  felt  it!”  she  thought,  bitterly.  “ It 
is  nothing;  it  is  natural  to  her;  I might 
have  been  like  her.” 

She  began  to  speculate  how  many  gen- 
erations would  carry  her  back,  or  that 
girl  back,  in  hue  to  the  blackest  of  those 
loathsome  old  women.  She  knew  what 
an  octoroon  was,  and  she  thought,  “ I am 
like  her,  and  my  mother  was  darker,  and 
my  grandmother  darker,  and  my  great- 
grander  like  a mulatto,  and  then  it  was  a 
horrible  old  negress,  a savage  stolen  from 
Africa,  where  she  had  been  a cannibal.” 

A vision  of  palm-tree  roofs  and  grass 
huts,  as  she  had  seen  them  in  pictures, 
with  skulls  grinning  from  the  eaves,  float- 
ed before  her  eyes;  then  a desert,  with  a 
long  coffle  of  captives  passing  by,  and  one 
black  naked  woman,  fallen  out  from  weak- 
ness, kneeling,  with  manacled  hands,  and 
her  head  pulled  back,  and  the  Arab  slaver's 
knife  at  her  throat.  She  walked  in  a night- 
mare of  these  sights;  all  the  horror  of  the 
wrong  by  which  she  came  to  be,  poured 
itself  round  and  over  her. 

She  emerged  from  it  at  moments  with 
a refusal  to  accept  the  loss  of  her  for- 
mer self:  like  that  of  the  mutilated  man 
wrho  looks  where  his  arm  was,  and  can- 
not believe  it  gone.  Like  him,  she  had 
the  full  sense  of  what  was  lost,  the  un- 
broken consciousness  of  what  was  lopped 
away.  At  these  moments,  all  her  pride 
reasserted  itself;  she  wished  to  punish 
her  aunt  for  what  she  had  made  her 
suffer,  to  make  her  pay  pang  for  pang. 
Then  the  tide  of  reality  overwhelmed  her 
again,  and  she  grovelled  in  self-loathing 
and  despair.  From  that  she  rose  in  a 
frenzy  of  longing  to  rid  herself  of  this 
shame  that  was  not  hers;  to  tear  out  the 
stain  ; to  spill  it  with  the  last  drop  of  her 
blood  upon  the  ground.  By  flamy  im- 
pulses she  thrilled  towards  the  mastery 
of  her  misery  through  its  open  acknow- 
ledgment. She  seemed  to  see  herself  and 
hear  herself  stopping  some  of  these  revolt- 
ing creatures,  the  dreadfulest  of  them, 
and  saying,  “ I am  black,  too.  Take  me 
home  with  you,  and  let  me  live  with  you, 
and  be  like  you  every  way.”  She  thought, 
“Perhaps  I have  relations  among  them. 
Yes,  it  must  be.  I will  send  to  the  hotel 
for  my  things,  and  I will  live  here  in 
some  dirty  little  back  court,  and  try  to 
find  them  out.” 

The  emotions,  densely  pressing  upon 
each  other,  the  dramatizations  that  took 
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place  as  simultaneously  and  unsuccessive- 
ly  as  the  events  of  a dream,  gave  her  a 
new  measure  of  time;  she  compassed  the 
experience  of  years  in  the  seconds  these 
emotions  outnumbered. 

All  the  while  she  seemed  to  be  walking 
swiftly,  flying  forward;  hut  the  ground 
was  uneven : it  rose  before  her,  and  then 
suddenly  fell.  She  felt  her  heart  beat  in 
the  middle  of  her  throat.  Her  head  felt 
light,  like  the  blowball  of  a dandelion. 
She  wished  to  laugh.  There  seemed 
two  selves  of  her,  one  that  had  lived  be- 
fore that  awful  knowledge,  and  one  that 
had  lived  as  long  since,  and  again  a third 
that  knew  and  pitied  them  both.  She 
wondered  at  the  same  time  if  this  were 
what  people  meant  by  saying  one’s  brain 
was  turned;  and  she  recalled  the  longing 
with  which  her  aunt  said,  “If  I were 
only  crazy !”  But  she  knew  that  her  own 
exaltation  was  not  madness,  and  she  did 
not  wish  for  escape  that  way.  “There 
must  be  some  other,”  she  said  to  herself  ; 
“if  I can  find  the  courage  for  it,  I can 
find  the  way.  It’s  like  a ghost:  if  I keep 
going  towards  it,  it  won’t  hurt  me ; I 
mustn’t  be  afraid  of  it.  Now,  let  me  see! 
What  ought  I to  do  ? Yes,  that  is  the 
key:  Duty,1'  Then  her  thought  flew  pas- 
sionately off.  “ If  she  had  done  her  duty 
all  this  might  have  been  helped.  But  it 
was  her  cowardice  that  made  her  murder 
me.  Yes,  she  has  killed  me!” 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  and  all 
the  bitterness  of  her  trial  returned  upon 
her,  with  a pressure  of  lead  on  her  brain. 

In  the  double  consciousness  of  trouble 
she  was  as  fully  aware  of  everything 
about  her  as  she  was  of  the  world  of  mis- 
ery within  her;  and  she  knew  that  this 
had  so  far  shown  itself  without  that  some 
of  the  passers  were  noticing  her.  She 
stopped,  fearful  of  their  notice,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street  she  had  come  to,  and 
turned  about  to  confront  an  old  colored 
woman,  yellow  like  saffron,  with  the  mild, 
sad  face  we  often  sete  in  mulattoes  of  that 
type,  and  something  peculiarly  pitiful  in 
the  straight  underlip  of  her  appealing 
mouth,  and  the  cast  of  her  gentle  eyes. 
The  expression  might  have  been  merely 
physical,  or  it  might  have  been  a hered- 
itary look,  and  no  part  of  her  own  per- 
sonality, but  Rhoda  felt  safe  in  it. 

“What  street  is  this?”  she  asked,  think- 
ing, suddenly,  “She  is  the  color  of  my 
grandmother;  that  is  the  way  she  look- 
ed,” but  though  she  thought  this  she  did 


not  realize  it,  and  she  kept  an  imperious 
attitude  towards  the  old  woman. 

“ Charles  Street,  lady.” 

“Oh,  yes;  Charles.  Where  are  all  the 
people  going  ?” 

“The  colored  folks,  lady?’' 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  lady,  they’sakyindof  an  even- 
in’meetin’ at  ouah  choach  to-night.  Some 
of  ’em’s  goin’  there,  I reckon ; some  of  ’em's 
just  out  fo’  a walk.” 

“Will  you  let  me  go  with  you  ?”  Rhoda 
asked. 

“Why,  certainly,  lady,”  said  the  old 
woman.  She  glanced  up  at  Rhoda’s  face 
as  the  girl  turned  again  to  accompany 
her.  “ But  I'm  a-goin’  to  choach.” 

“Yes,  yes.  That's  what  I mean.  I 
want  to  go  to  your  church  with  you.  Are 
you  from  the  South — Louisiana?  She 
would  be  the  color,”  she  thought.  “It 
might  be  my  mother’s  own  mother.” 

“No, lady:  fromVoginny.  Iwasbawn 
a slave;  and  I lived  there  till  after  the 
wa’.  Then  I come  Nawth.” 

“Oh,”  said  Rhoda,  disappointedly,  for 
she  had  nerved  herself  to  find  this  old 
woman  her  grandmother. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a while; 
then  the  old  woman  said,  “ I thought  you 
wasn’t  very  well,  when  I noticed  you  at 
the  cawnah.” 

“ I am  well,”  Rhoda  answered,  feeling 
the  tears  start  to  her  eyes  again  at  the 
note  of  motherly  kindness  in  the  old  wo- 
man’s voice.  “But  I am  in  trouble;  I 
am  in  trouble.” 

“Then  you’re  gwine  to  the  right  place, 
lady,”  said  the  old  woman,  and  she  re- 
peated solemnly  these  words  of  hope  and 
promise  which  so  many  fainting  hearts 
have  stayed  themselves  upon:  “‘Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest  unto  your 
souls.’  Them’s  the  words,  lady ; the 
Lawd's  own  words.  Glory  be  to  God; 
glory  be  to  God!”  she  added  in  a whisper. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Rhoda,  impatiently. 
“They  are  good  words.  But  they  are 
not  for  me.  He  can’t  make  my  burden 
light;  He  can’t  give  me  rest.  If  it  were 
sin,  He  could;  but  it  isn’t  sin ; it’s  some- 
thing worse  than  sin  ; more  hopeless.  If 
I were  only  a sinner,  the  vilest,  the  wick- 
edest, how  glad  I should  be!”  Her  heart 
uttered  itself  to  this  simple  nature  as  free- 
ly as  a child’s  to  its  mother. 

“ Why,  sholy,  lady,”  said  the  old  wo- 
man, with  a little  shrinking  from  her  as 
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if  she  had  blasphemed,  “sholy  you’s  a 
sinnah?” 

“ No,  lam  not!”  said  the  girl,  with  ner- 
vous sharpness.  “ If  I were  a sinner,  my 
sin  could  be  forgiven  me,  and  I could  go 
free  of  my  burden.  But  nothing  can 
ever  lift  it  from  me.” 

“ The  Lawd  kin  do  anything,  the  Bible 
says.  He  kin  make  the  dead  come  to  life. 
He  done  it  oncet,  too.” 

The  girl  turned  abruptly  on  her.  “ Can 
He  change  your  skin  ? Can  He  make 
black  white?” 

The  old  woman  seemed  daunted;  she 
faltered.  “I  don’t  know  as  He  ever 
tried,  lady;  the  Bible  don’t  tell.”  She 
added,  more  hopefully,  “But  I reckon 
He  could  do  it  if  He  wanted  to.” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  He  do  it?”  demanded 
the  girl.  “ What  does  He  leave  you  black 
for,  when  He  could  make  you  white  ?” 

“I  reckon  He  don’t  think  it’s  worth 
while,  if  He  can  make  me  willing  to  be 
black  so  easy.  Somebody's  got  to  be 
black,  and  it  might  as  well  be  me,”  said 
the  old  woman  with  a meek  sigh. 

“No,  no  one  need  be  black!”  said  Rho- 
da, with  a vehemence  that  this  submissive 
sigh  awakened  in  her.  “If  He  cared  for 
us,  no  one  would  be!” 

“’Sh !”  said  the  old  woman,  gently. 

They  had  reached  the  church  porch, 
and  Rhoda  found  herself  in  the  tide  of 
black  worshippers  who  were  drifting  in. 
The  faces  of  some  were  supernatural- 
ly  solemn,  and  these  rolled  their  large- 
whited  eyes  rebukingly  on  the  young 
girls  showing  all  their  teeth  in  the  smiles 
that  gashed  them  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
carrying  on  subdued  flirtations  with  the 
polite  young  fellows  escorting  them.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  best  colored  society,  and 
it  was  bearing  itself  with  propriety  and 
self-respect  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
If  their  natural  gayety  and  lightness  of 
heart  moved  their  youth  to  the  betrayal 
of  their  pleasure  in  each  other  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  Maker,  He  was  perhaps  pro- 
pitiated by  the  gloom  of  their  elders. 

“ ’Tain't  a regular  evenin’  meetin’,” 
Rhoda’s  companion  explained  to  her. 
“ It's  a kind  o’  lecture.”  She  exchanged 
some  stately  courtesies  of  greeting  with 
the  old  men  and  women  as  they  pushed 
into  the  church;  they  called  her  sister, 
and  they  looked  with  at  least  as  little 
surprise  and  offence  at  the  beautiful 
young  white  lady  with  her  as  white  Chris- 
tians would  have  shown  a colored  girl 


come  to  worship  with  them.  “De  preach- 
er’s one  o’  the  Southern  students;  I ’ain’t 
hud  him  speak;  but  I reckon  the  Lawd  s 
sent  him,  anyway.” 

Rhoda  had  no  motive  in  being  where 
she  was  except  to  confront  herself  as  fully 
and  closely  with  the  trouble  in  her  soul 
as  she  could.  She  thought,  so  far  as  such 
willing  may  be  called  thinking,  that  she 
could  strengthen  herself  for  what  she  had 
henceforth  to  bear,  if  she  could  concen- 
trate and  intensify  the  fact  to  her  out- 
ward perception;  she  wished  densely  to 
surrouud  herself  with  the  blackness  from 
which  she  had  sprung,  and  to  reconcile 
herself  to  it,  by  realizing  and  owning  it 
with  every  sense. 

She  did  not  know  what  the  speaker  was 
talking  about  at  first,  but  phrases  and 
words  now  and  then  caught  in  her  con- 
sciousness. He  was  entirely  black,  and 
he  was  dressed  in  black  from  head  to 
foot,  so  that  he  stood  behind  the  pulpit 
light  like  a thick,  soft  shadow  cast  upon 
the  wall  by  an  electric.  His  absolute 
sable  was  relieved  only  by  the  white 
points  of  his  shirt  collar,  and  the  glare  of 
his  spectacles,  which,  when  the  light 
struck  them,  heightened  the  goblin  effect 
of  his  presence.  He  had  no  discernible 
features,  and  when  he  turned  his  profile 
in  addressing  those  who  sat  at  the  sides,  it 
was  only  a wavering  blur  against  the 
wall.  His  voice  was  rich  and  tender, 
with  those  caressing  notes  in  it  which  are 
the  peculiar  gift  of  his  race. 

The  lecture  opened  with  prayer  and 
singing,  and  the  lecturer  took  part  in  the 
singing;  then  he  began  to  speak,  and 
Rhoda’s  mind  to  wander,  with  her  eyes, 
to  the  congregation.  The  prevailing 
blackness  gave  back  the  light  here  and 
there  in  the  glint  of  a bald  head  or  from  a 
patch  of  white  wool,  or  the  cast  of  a roll- 
ing eye.  Inside  of  the  bonnets  of  the 
elder  women,  and  under  the  gay  hats  of 
the  young  girls,  it  was  mostly  lost  in  a 
characterless  dark;  but  nearer  by,  Rhoda 
distinguished  faces,  sad  repulsive  visages 
of  a frog-like  ugliness  added  to  the  repul- 
sive black  in  all  its  shades,  from  the  unal- 
loyed brilliancy  of  the  pure  negro  type  to 
the  pallid  yellow  of  the  quadroon.  These 
mixed  bloods  were  more  odious  to  her 
than  the  others,  because  she  felt  herself 
more  akin  to  them  ; but  they  were  all  ab- 
horrent. Some  of  the  elder  people  made 
fervent  responses  to  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments in  the  lecture  as  if  it  had  been  a 
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sermon.  “ That  is  so !”  they  said.  “Bless 
the  Lord,  that’s  the  truth!’’  and  “Glory 
to  God!”  One  old  woman  who  sat  in  the 
same  line  of  pews  with  Rkoda  opened  her 
mouth  like  a catfish  to  emit  these  pious 
ejaculations. 

The  night  was  warm,  and  as  the  church 
filled,  the  musky  exhalations  of  their  bod- 
ies thickened  the  air,  and  made  the  girl 
faint;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  began  to 
taste  the  odor;  and  these  poor  people, 
whom  their  Creator  has  made  so  hideous 
by  the  standards  of  all  his  other  creatures, 
roused  a cruel  loathing  in  her,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a frantic  refusal  of  their 
claim  upon  her.  In  her  heart  she  cast 
them  off  with  vindictive  hate.  “Yes.” 
she  thought.  “I  should  have  whipped 
them,  too.  They  are  animals;  they  are 
only  fit  to  be  slaves.”  But  when  she  shut 
her  eyes,  and  heard  their  wild,  soft  voices, 
her  other  senses  were  holden,  and  she  was 
rapt  by  the  music  from  her  frenzy  of  ab- 
horrence. In  one  of  these  suspenses,  while 
she  sat  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  lec- 
turer’s voice,  which  now  and  then  struck  a 
plangent  note,  like  some  rich,  melancholy 
bell,  a meaning  began  to  steal  out  of  it  to 
her  whirliug  thoughts. 

“Yes,  my  friends,”  it  went  on  saying, 
“you  got  to  commence  doing  a person 
good  if  you  expect  to  love  them  as  Jesus 
loved  us  when  he  died  for  us.  And  oh, 
if  our  white  brethren  could  only  under- 
stand— and  they're  gettin’  to  understand 
it— that  if  they  would  help  us  a little  more, 
they  needn’t  hate  us  so  much,  what  a great 
thing,”  the  lecturer  lamely  concluded — 
“ what  a great  thing  it  would  be  all  round  !” 

“Amen!  Love's  the  thing,”  said  the 
voice  of  the  old  woman  with  the  catfish 
mouth;  and  Rhoda,  who  did  not  see  her, 
did  not  shudder.  Her  response  inspired 
the  lecturer  to  go  on.  “I  believe  it’s  the 
one  way  out  of  all  the  trouble  in  this 
world.  You  can’t  fight  your  way  out, 
and  you  can't  steal  your  way  out,  and  you 
can’t  lie  your  way  out.  But  you  can  love 
your  way  out.  And  how  can  you  love 
your  way  out?  By  helpin’  somebody 
else ! Yes,  that's  it.  Somebody  that  needs 
your  help.  And  now  if  there’s  any  one 
here  that's  in  trouble,  and  wants  to  get 
out  of  trouble,  all  lie’s  got  to  do  is  to  help 
somebody  else  out.  Remember  that  when 
the  collection  is  taken  up  durin’  the  sing- 
in’ of  the  hymn.  Our  college  needs  help, 
and  every  person  that  helps  our  college 
helps  himself.  Let  us  pray  !” 
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The  application  was  apt  enough,  and 
Rhoda  did  not  feel  anything  grotesque  in 
it.  She  put  into  the  plate  which  the  old 
woman  passed  to  her  from  the  collector 
all  the  money  she  had  in  her  purse,  notes 
and  silver,  and  two  or  three  gold  pieces 
that  had  remained  over  to  her  from  her 
European  travel.  Her  companion  saw 
them,  and  interrupted  herself  in  her  sing- 
ing to  say,  “ The  Lawd  ’ll  bless  it  to  you; 
He’ll  help  them  that  helps  others  that 
can’t  help  themselves.” 

“Yes,  that  is  the  clew,”  the  girl  said 
to  herself.  “That  is  the  way  out;  the 
only  way.  I can  endure  them  if  I can 
love  them,  and  I shall  love  them  if  I try 
to  help  them.  This  money  will  help 
them.” 

But  she  did  not  venture  to  look  round 
at  the  objects  of  her  beneficence;  she  was 
afraid  that  the  sight  of  their  faces  would 
harden  her  heart  against  them  in  spite  of 
her  giving,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  shut, 
listening  to  their  pathetic  voices.  She 
stood  forgetful  after  the  lecturer  had  pro- 
nounced the  benediction— he  was  a divin- 
ity student,  and  lie  could  not  forego  it — 
and  her  companion  had  to  touch  her  arm. 
Then  she  started  with  a shiver,  as  if  from 
a hypnotic  trance. 

Once  out  on  the  street  she  was  afraid, 
and  begged  the  old  woman  to  go  back  to 
her  hotel  with  her. 

“ Why,  sholv,  lady,”  she  consented. 

But  Rhoda  did  not  hear.  Her  mind 
had  begun  suddenly  to  fasten  itself  upon 
a single  thought,  a sole  purpose,  and 
“Yes,”  she  pondered,  “that  is  the  first 
thing  of  all:  to  forgive  her;  to  tell  her 
that  I forgive  her,  and  that  I understand 
and  pity  her.  But  how — how  shall  I be- 
gin ? I shall  have  to  do  her  some  good 
to  begin  with,  and  how  can  I do  that  when 
I hate  her  so?  I,do  hate  her;  I do  hate 
her!  It  is  her  fault!” 

As  she  hurried  along,  almost  running, 
and  heedless  of  the  old  woman  at  her  side, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  her,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  if  her  aunt  had  told  her  long 
ago,  when  a child,  what  she  was,  she 
would  somehow  not  have  been  it  now. 

It  was  not  with  love,  not  with  pardon, 
but  with  frantic  hate  and  accusal  in  her 
heart,  that  she  burst  into  the  room,  and 
rushed  to  Mrs.  Meredith's  sofa,  where  she 
lay  still. 

“Aunt  Caroline,  wake  up!  Can  you 
sleep  when  you  see  me  going  perfectly 
crazy?  It  is  no  time  for  sleeping ! Wake !” 
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The  moony  pallor  of  an  electric  light 
suspended  over  the  street  shone  in  through 
the  naked  window,  and  fell  upon  Mrs. 
Meredith’s  face.  It  was  white,  and  as  the 
girl  started  back  her  foot  struck  the  empty 
bottle  from  which  the  woman  had  drained 
the  sleeping  medicine,  and  let  lie  where 
she  had  let  it  fall  upon  the  floor.  Rhoda 
caught  it  up,  and  flew  with  it  to  the  light. 

IX. 

The  thing  that  had  been  lurking  in  a 
dark  corner  of  Olney’s  mind,  intangible 
if  not  wholly  invisible,  came  out  sensible 
to  touch  and  sight  when  he  parted  with 
Mrs.  Meredith.  At  first  it  masqueraded  a 
little  longer  as  resentment  of  that  hap- 
less creature’s  fate,  a creature  so  pretty, 
so  proud,  and  by  all  the  rights  of  her 
youth  and  sex  heiress  of  a prosperous  and 
unclouded  future,  the  best  love  and  the 
ten  derest  care  that  any  man  could  give 
her.  Then  it  began  to  declare  itself  a fear 
lest  the  man  whose  avowal  had  given  him 
the  right  to  know  everything  concerning 
her,  might  prove  superior  to  it,  and  nobly 
renounce  his  privilege,  and  gladly  take 
her  for  what  she  had  always  seemed,  for 
what,  except  in  so  remote  degree,  she  real- 
ly was.  Then  Olney  knew  that  he  was 
himself  in  love  with  her,  and  that  he  was 
judging  a rival’s  possibilities  by  his  own, 
and  dreading  them.  He  had  an  impulse 
to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Meredith  and  say  that 
he  was  ready  to  take  all  these  risks  and 
chances  which  she  had  counted  so  great, 
and  laugh  them  to  scorn  in  the  gladness 
of  his  heart  if  he  could  only  hope  that 
Rhoda  would  ever  love  him.  A few  years 
before  he  would  have  obeyed  his  impulse, 
and  even  now  he  dramatized  an  obedience 
to  it,  and  exacted  from  Mrs.  Meredith  a 
promise  that  she  would  not  speak  to  Miss 
Aldgate  until  he  had  found  time  to  put 
his  fortune  to  the  touch,  and  if  he  won, 
would  never  speak  to  her.  But  at  thirty 
he  had  his  hesitations,  his  misgivings,  not 
indeed  as  to  the  wish,  but  as  to  the  way. 
For  one  thing,  lie  was  too  late,  if  Mrs. 
Meredith’s  conjectures  were  right;  and 
for  another,  he  felt  it  dishonorable  to  do 
what  he  longed  in  his  heart  to  do,  and 
steal  from  this  man,  whom  he  began 
to  hate,  the  love  upon  which  his  coura- 
geous wooing  had  given  him  the  right 
to  count.  Such  a thing  would  be  not 
theft  only  in  the  possible  but  not  prob- 
able case  she  did  not  care  for  his  rival, 
and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 


fact  els  to  that.  It  might  be  defended 
if  not  justified  on  the  ground  that  he 
wished  to  keep  her  forever  in  ignorance 
of  what  it  was  Mrs.  Meredith’s  clear 
duty  otherwise  to  tell  her;  Olney  com- 
forted himself  with  the  theory  that  a wo- 
man who  had  delayed  in  her  duty  so 
long  would  doubtless  put  it  off  till  the 
last  moment,  and  that  until  this  Mr. 
Bloom  ingdale  actually  appeared,  and 
there  was  no  loop-hole  left  her,  she  would 
not  cease  attempting  to  escape  from  her 
duty. 

He  postponed  any  duty  which  he  him- 
self had  in  the  matter  through  the  love 
he  now  owned;  he  made  it  contingent 
upon  hers;  but  all  the  same,  he  deter- 
mined to  forego  no  right  it  gave  him. 
Again  he  had  a mind  to  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Meredith,  and  ask  her  to  do  nothing  until 
Bloomingdale  came,  and  then,  before  she 
spoke,  to  authorize  him  to  approach  the 
man  as  her  family  physician  and  deal  ten- 
tatively, hypothetically,  with  the  matter, 
and  interpret  his  probable  decision  from 
his  actual  behavior. 

This  course,  which  appeared  the  only 
course  open  to  him,  commended  itself 
more  and  more  to  Olney  as  he  thought 
of  it;  here  was  something  practicable, 
here  was  something  that  was  perhaps 
even  obligatory  upon  him;  he  tried  to 
believe  it  was  obligatory.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  him  only  after  long  turmoil  of 
thinking  and  feeling  in  other  directions, 
and  it  ^vas  half  past  seven  o’clock  before 
he  returned  from  a walk  he  took  as  a final 
means  of  clearing  his  mind,  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Meredith’s  room  to  propose  it  to  her. 

He  knocked  several  times  without  re- 
sponse, and  then  went  to  the  office  to  see 
if  she  had  gone  out  and  left  her  key  with 
the  clerk;  he  was  now  in  a hurry  to  speak 
to  her. 

The  clerk  felt  in  the  pigeon-hole  of 
Mrs.  Meredith's  number.  “ Her  key  isn’t 
here,  but  that’s  no  sign  she  hasn’t  gone 
out.  Ladies  seldom  leave  their  keys  when 
they  go  out;  we're  only  too  glad  if  they 
leave  ’em  when  they  go  away  for  good. 

I thought  she  was  sick.” 

‘‘She  would  be  able  to  drive  out.” 

Olney  mastered  his  impatience  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  went  in  to  his  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  knocked  again  at  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith’s door,  and  confirmed  himself  in  the 
belief  that  she  had  gone  out.  After  that 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  wait  for  her  to  come 
back.  He  wished  to  remain  of  the  mind 
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he  had  been  about  speaking  to  her  of  Rho- 
da, and  to  avow  himself  her  lover  at  all 
risks,  but  more  and  more  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  too  late,  that  he  was  quixotic, 
that  he  was  ridiculous.  He  felt  himself 
wavering  from  his  purpose,  and  he  held 
to  it  all  the  more  tenaciously  for  that 
reason.  If  he  was  willing  to  hazard  all 
upon  the  chance  of  being  in  time,  that 
gave  him  the  right  to  ask  that  the  girl 
might  be  spared;  but  when  he  thought 
she  and  Mrs.  Meredith  were  probably 
spending  the  evening  together  with  the 
Bioomingdales,  his  courage  failed.  It 
was  but  too  imaginable  that  Miss  Aldgate 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  that  man, 
and  that  her  aunt  would  tell  her  all  that 
he  longed  to  save  her  from  knowing  be- 
fore he  could  prevent  it. 

When  at  last  he  went  a third  time  to 
her  door,  he  ventured  to  turn  the  knob, 
and  the  door  opened  to  his  inward  press- 
ure. It  let  in  with  him  a glare  of  gas 
from  the  lamp  in  the  entry,  and  by  this 
light  lie  saw  Rhoda  standing  beside  her 
aunt’s  sofa  with  the  empty  bottle  in  her 
hand.  She  had  her  hat  on,  and  at  the 
face  she  turned  him  across  her  shoulder, 
a shiver  of  prescience  passed  over  him. 
It  was  the  tragic  mask,  the  inherited  woe, 
unlit  by  a gleam  of  the  brightness  which 
had  sometimes  seemed  Heaven's  direct 
gift  to  the  girl  on  whom  that  burden  of 
ancestral  sin  and  sorrow  had  descended. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  murmured. 

Rhoda  gave  him  the  empty,  bottle. 
“She’s  drunk  it  all.  She’s  dead.” 

“Oh  no,”  he  almost  laughed.  “It 
would  be  too  soon.”  He  dropped  on  his 
knees  beside  the  insensible  body,  and  sat- 
isfied himself  by  pulse  and  breath  that 
the  life  had  not  yet  left  it.  But  to  keep 
it  there  was  now  the  business,  and  Olney 
began  his  losing  fight  with  a sort  of  plu- 
riscience  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  multiplied  into  three  selves:  one 
applying  all  the  antidotes  and  seeking  all 
the  professional  help  with  instant  cool- 
ness; another  guarding  the  probable  sui- 
cide from  the  conjecture  of  the  hotel 
servants  and  keeping  the  whole  affair  as 
silent  as  possible;  another  devotedly  vigi- 
lant of  the  poor  girl  who  was  so  deeply 
concerned  in  the  small  chances  of  success 
perceptible  to  Olney,  and  who, whether  he 
succeeded  or  not,  was  destined  to  so  sad 
an  orphanage.  When  he  thought  of  the 
chance  that  fate  was  invisibly  offering 
her,  he  almost  wished  he  might  fail,  but 


he  fought  his  battle  through  with  relent- 
less scientific  conscience.  At  the  end  it 
was  his  part  to  say,  “It’s  over;  she’s 
dead.” 

“I  knew  she  was,”  Rhoda  answered, 
apathetically.  “ I expected  it.” 

“ Where  were  you  ?”  he  asked,  with  the 
sort  of  sad  futility  with  which,  when  all 
is  done,  the  spirit  continues  its  endeavor. 
“Was  she  alone?” 

“Yes.  I had  gone  out,”  Rhoda  said. 

“What  time  was  that?”  Olney  won- 
dered that  he  had  not  asked  this  before; 
perhaps  he  had  made  some  mistake 
through  not  having  verified  the  mo- 
ment. 

“It  was  about  half  past  seven,” answer- 
ed the  girl. 

“ You  went  out  at  half  past  seven ! 
And  when  did  you  return  ?*’ 

“We  had  a quarrel.  I didn’t  come 
back  till  nearly  ten — when  you  came  in.” 

The  poignancy  of  Olney’s  interest  re- 
mained, but  it  took  another  direction. 
“You  were  out  all  the  evening  alone  % 
Excuse  my  asking,”  he  made  haste  to 
add.  “ But  I don't  understand—” 

“I  wasn’t  alone,” said  Rhoda.  “I  met 
an  old  colored  woman  on  the  street,  and 
she  went  with  me  to  the  colored  church. 
She  came  home  with  me.”  The  girl  said 
this  quietly,  as  if  there  were  nothing  at 
all  strange  in  it. 

Her  calm  left  Olney  in  the  question 
which  he  was  always  pressing  home  to 
himself:  whether  her  aunt  had  told  her 
that  thing.  It  was  on  his  tongue  to  ask 
her  why  she  went  to  the  colored  church, 
and  what  her  quarrel  with  her  aunt  was 
about.  He  asked  her  instead,  “Did  you 
think,  when  you  left  her,  that  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith seemed  different  at  all — that — ?” 

“I  didn’t  notice,”  said  Rhoda.  “No. 
She  seemed  as  she  often  did.  But  I know 
she  thought  she  hadn’t  taken  enough 
of  the  medicine.  She  wanted  to  sleep 
•more.” 

Rhoda  sat  by  the  window  of  the  little 
parlor  where  she  had  sat  when  the  dead 
woman  told  her  that  dreadful  thing,  and 
she  remembered  how  she  had  glanced  out 
of  it  and  seen  Olney  in  the  street.  The 
gas  was  now  at  full  blaze  in  the  room, 
but  she  glanced  through  the  window 
again,  and  saw  that  the  day  was  begin- 
ning to  come  outside.  She  turned  from 
the  chill  of  its  pale  light,  and  looked  at 
Olney.  Through  the  irresistible  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  she  looked  for  his  baldness 
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with  the  lack-lustre  eyes  she  lifted  to  his 
face. 

“Is  there  anything  you  wish  me — any- 
thing I can  do?'1  he  asked,  after  a silence, 
in  which  lie  got  back  to  the  level  of  prac- 
tical affairs,  though  still  stupefied  from 
what  Rhoda  had  said. 

“No.” 

“I  mean,  notify  your  friends— your 
f am  i 1 v — telegraph — ” 

“I  have  no  friends — no  relatives.  We 
were  alone;  all  our  family  are  dead.” 

“But  Mr.  Meredith's  family— there  is 
surely  some  one  you  can  call  upon  at  this 
time.” 

A strong  compassion  swelled  in  Olney ’s 
heart;  he  yearned  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
and  be  all  the  world  to  one  who  had  no 
one  in  all  the  world. 

She  remained  as  if  dazed,  and  then  she 
said,  with  a perplexed  look:  “1  was  try- 
ing to  think  who  there  was.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith’s people  lived  in  St.  Louis;  I remem- 
ber some  of  them  wheu  I was  little. 
Perhaps  my  aunt  would  have  their  ad- 
dress.” 

She  went  into  the  adjoining  chamber 
where  the  dead  woman  lay,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  useless  drugs  and  effectless  anti- 
dotes, and  Olney  thought,  “It’s  the  me- 
chanical operation  of  custom  ; she’s  going 
to  ask  her,”  but  Rhoda  came  back  with 
an  address-book  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had 
gone  directly  to  Mrs.  Meredith’s  writing- 
case  for  it  with  no  such  error  of  cerebra- 
tion. 

“Here  it  is,” she  said. 

“Very  well.  I’ll  telegraph  them  at 
once.  But  in  the  mean  time  what  will 
you  do.  Miss  Aldgate?  You  can't  stay 
here  in  the  hotel — she  can’t.  Ilow  can  I 
be  of  use  to  you  ?”  Olney  felt  all  the  dis- 
interestedness in  the  world  in  asking,  but 
in  what  he  asked  next  he  had  a distinct 
consciousness  of  self-interest,  or  at  least 
of  selfish  curiosity.  “Shall  I let  your 
friends  at  the  Vendome— ” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no!”  she  broke  out.  “Not 
on  any  account!  I couldn’t  bear  to  see 
them.  Don’t  think  of  such  a thing!  No, 
indeed , I can't  let  you  !” 

The  self-seeker  is  never  fully  reward- 
ed, and  Olney  was  left  with  a doubt 
whether  this  reluctance  meant  abhorrence 
of  the  Bloomingdales,  or  unwillingness  to 
receive  kindness  from  them  which  might 
involve  some  loss  of  her  perfect  inde- 
pendence to  the  spirited  girl;  she  would 
not  choose  or  be  chosen  for  any  reason 


but  one.  He  could  not  make  out  from 
her  manner  as  yet  whether  her  aunt  had 
spoken  what  was  on  her  mind  to  speak  or 
not;  it  seemed  such  a cruel  invasion  of 
her  rights  even  to  conjecture  that  lie  tried 
to  put  the  question  out  of  his  thoughts. 

He  began  again  while  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  ques- 
tion, which  intruded  itself  in  the  swift 
whirl  of  his  anxieties,  as  to  what  could 
immediately  be  done  for  her. 

“Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
suggest  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  in  the  dreamy  qui- 
et she  seemed  helpless  to  emerge  from.  “I 
suppose  it  wouldn’t  do,  even  if  we  could 
find  her.  I was  thinking  of  the  old  wo- 
man I saw  to-night,”  she  explained.  “ I 
would  like  to  go  and  stay  with  her  if  I 
could.” 

“Is  it  some  one  you  know  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  her.  I just  met 
her  on  the  street,  and  we  went  to  the  col- 
ored people’s  church  together.  I went 
out  after  dinner,  and  left  my  aunt  alone. 
That  was  when  she  drank  it.” 

She  added  the  vague  sentences  together 
with  a child's  heedlessness  as  to  their 
reaching  her  listener’s  intelligence,  and 
she  did  not  persist  in  her  whimsical  sug- 
gestion. 

Olney  left  it  too.  “You  must  let  me 
get  you  another  room,”  he  said;  “you 
can’t  stay  here  any  longer,”  and  he  made 
her  take  her  hat  and  come  with  him  to 
the  hotel  parlor.  He  went  to  arrange  the 
business  with  the  clerk,  and  to  tell  him  of 
Mrs.  Meredith's  death;  then  he  had  to  go 
about  other  duties  connected  with  the 
case,  which  he  rather  welcomed  as  a dis- 
traction : to  notify  the  fact  and  cause  of 
Mrs.  Meredith’s  death  to  the  authorities, 
and  to  give  the  funeral  preparations  in 
charge.  But  when  this  was  all  done, 
and  he  could  no  longer  play  off  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  minor  cares  against  his  great 
one,  he  began  to  be  harassed  again  about 
Miss  Aldgate. 

X. 

It  was  so  much  easier  to  dispose  of  the 
friendless  dead  than  the  friendless  living, 
Olney  thought,  with  a sardonic  perception 
of  one  of  the  bitterest  truths  in  the  world ; 
and  he  was  not  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  it  is  often  the  man  readiest  to  do  all 
for  a woman  who  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
At  the  same  time  he  hurried  along  dram- 
atizing a scene  in  which  Rhoda  owned 
her  love  for  him,  and  for  his  sake  and  her 
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own  consented  to  throw  convention  to  the 
winds,  and  to  unite  her  fate  with  his  in  a 
marriage  truly  solemnized  by  the  presence 
of  death.  He  was  aroused  from  this  pre- 
posterous melodrama  by  a voice  that  said, 
with  liking  and  astonishment,  44  Why, 
Dr.  Olney!”  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  Mrs.  Atherton,  whom  he  had 
known  as  Miss  Clara  Kingsbury.  In  an- 
other moment  she  had  flooded  him  with 
inquiry  and  explanation,  from  which  he 
emerged  with  the  dim  consciousness  that 
he  had  told  her  how  he  happened  not  to  be 
in  Florence,  and  had  heard  how  she  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Boston.  Her  presence  in 
the  city  at  such  an  untimely  season  was  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  eccentric  spirit  in 
which  she  earned  on  her  visiting  for  the 
Associated  Charities;  she  visited  her  fam- 
ilies in  the  summer,  while  most  people 
looked  after  their  families  only  in  the  win- 
ter. She  excused  herself  by  saying  that 
Beverly  was  so  near,  and  sometimes  it  gave 
her  a chance  for  a little  bohemian  lunch 
with  Mr.  Atherton. 

Olney  laid  his  trouble  before  her.  He 
knew  from  of  old  that  if  he  could  not 
count  upon  her  tact,  he  could  count  upon 
her  imagination,  and  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  sympathy  with  which  she 
rushed  to  his  succor,  a sympathy  that  in 
spite  of  the  circumstances  could  not  be 
called  less  than  jubilant. 

44  Why,  the  poor,  forlorn  little  helpless 
creature!”  she  exulted.  44  I'll  go  to  the 
hotel  at  once  with  you,  doctor;  and  she 
must  come  down  to  Beverly  with  me,  and 
stay  till  her  friends  come  on  for  her.” 

The  question  whether  he  was  not  bound 
in  honor  to  tell  Mrs.  Atherton  just  what 
Miss  Aldgate  was,  crazily  visited  him,  and 
became  a kind  of  longing  before  he  could 
rid  himself  of  it;  he  dismissed  it  only  upon 
the  terms  of  a self  promise  to  entertain  it 
some  other  time;  and  he  availed  himself 
of  her  good  offices  almost  as  joyfully  as 
she  proposed  them.  He  had  to  submit  to 
the  romantic  supposition  which  he  was 
aware  Mrs.  Atherton  was  keeping  out  of 
her  words  and  looks,  and  he  joined  her 
in  the  conspicuous  pretence  she  made 
throughout  the  affair  that  he  was  acting 
from  the  most  disinterested,  the  most  sci- 
entific motives. 

It  was  not  so  hard  as  he  had  fancied  it 
might  be  to  get  Miss  A Id  gate's  consent  to 
Mrs.  Atherton's  hospitality.  It  was  the 
only  possible  thing  for  her,  and  she  ac- 
quiesced simply,  like  one  accustomed  to 


favors;  she  expressed  a sense  of  the  kind- 
ness done  her,  with  a delicate  self-respect 
which  Olney  hardly  knew  howto  account 
for  upon  the  theory  that  Mrs.  Meredith  had 
spoken  to  her.  Apparently  she  appreci- 
ated all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  she 
did  not  troublesomely  interpose  any  of  the 
reluctances  of  grief  which  he  had  expect- 
ed. If  he  could  have  wished  any  differ- 
ence in  her  it  would  have  been  for  rather 
less  composure;  but  then  this  might  have 
been  the  apathy  following  the  great  shock 
she  had  received.  He  willingly  accepted 
Mrs.  Atherton's  theory,  hurriedly  whis- 
pered at  parting,  that  she  did  not  realize 
what  had  happened  yet;  Mrs.  Atherton 
seemed  to  prize  her  the  more  for  it. 

He  came  back  from  seeing  them  off  on 
the  train  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  a 
telegram  from  Mrs.  Meredith’s  connections 
in  St.  Louis.  They  were  very  sorry;  they 
were  unable  to  come  on  ; they  would  write. 
Olney  felt  a grateful  lift  of  the  heart  iu 
thinking  of  Miss  Aldgate  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton’s affectionate  keeping,  as  he  crumpled 
the  despatch  in  his  hand  and  tossed  it  on 
his  dismal  white  marble  hearth.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  read  between  its  words  a 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  dead  wo- 
man’s husband  had  not  kept  Rhoda's  se- 
cret from  his  family,  and  that  these  unable 
friends,  whatever  they  wrote,  were  not  like- 
ly to  urge  any  claim  to  comfort  the  girl. 

It  was  Mrs.  Bloomingdale  who  came  to 
do  this  with  several  of  her  large  and  pas- 
sive daughters,  about  as  long  after  the 
evening  papers  came  out  as  would  take 
her  to  drive  over  from  the  Vendome. 
Olney  had  been  able  to  persuade  the  re- 
porters who  got  hold  of  the  case  that 
there  was  nothing  to  work  up  in  it,  and 
the  paragraph  that  Mrs.  Bloomingdale 
saw  was  discreet  enough;  it  attributed 
Mrs.  Meredith’s  death  to  an  overdose  of 
the  soporific  prescribed  for  her,  and  it 
connected  Olney’s  name  with  the  matter 
as  the  physician  who  happened  to  be 
stopping  in  the  hotel  with  the  unfortu- 
nate lady. 

44 1 came  the  instant  I read  it,”  Mrs. 
Bloomingdale  explained,  “for  I couldn't 
believe  the  evidence  of  rny  senses,”  and 
she  added  such  a circumstantial  state- 
ment of  her  mental  struggle  with  the 
fact  projected  into  her  consciousness  as 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  the  fact  itself 
was  far  less  important  than  the  effect 
produced  upon  her. 

As  Olney  listened  he  lost  entirely  a 
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lurking  discomfort  he  had  felt  at  Miss 
Aldgate’s  refusal  to  let  those  people  have 
anything  to  do  with  her  or  for  her  in  her 
calamity.  Whatever  the  son  might  be, 
the  motlief*  was  a vulgarly  selfish  woman, 
posing  before  him  as  a generous  bene- 
factress, who  was  also  a martyr.  “I 
asked  for  you,  doctor, ” she  went  on,  at  the 
end  of  her  personal  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affair,  “ because  I preferred 
not  to  intrude  upon  that  poor  young 
creature  without  learning  just  how  I 
ought  to  approach  her.  As  I said  to  my 
daughter  Roberta,  in  coming  along  ” — she 
put  the  tallest  and  serenest  of  the  big, 
still  blondes  in  evidence  with  a wave  of 
her  hand — “ I would  be  ruled  entirely  by 
what  you  said  of  the  newspaper  report.” 

Olney  said  of  it  dryly  that  it  was  quite 
correct. 

“Oh,  I am  so  relieved,  doctor!”  said 
Mrs.  Bloomingdale.  “ I didn’t  know, 
don't  you  know — I thought  perhaps  that 
there  were  facts — details  which  you  pre- 
ferred to  keep  from  the  public;  that  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances — aberration, 
don’t  you  know;  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
But  I’m  so  glad  there  wasn’t!” 

Olney  felt  a malicious  desire  to  disturb 
this  crowing  complacency  which  he  be- 
lieved was  the  cover  of  mean  anxieties 
and  suspicions.  He  asked,  “Do  you 
mean  suicide?” 

“Well,  no;  not  that  exactly.  But—" 
She  stopped,  and  he  merely  said: 

“ There  was  no  evidence  of  suicidal  in- 
tent.” 

“ Oh  !”  said  Mrs.  Bloomingdale,  but,  as 
he  intended,  not  so  crowingly  this  time. 
“ And  then — you  think  I can  ask  for  Miss 
Aldgate  ?" 

“ Miss  Aldgate  is  not  here — ” Olney  be- 
gan. 

“Not*  here !'' 

“ She  is  with  Mrs.  Atherton,  at  Beverly. 
She  couldn't  remain  here,  you  know.” 

“And  may  I ask— do  I understand — 
Why  didn’t  Miss  Aldgate  let  us  know  ?” 

Olney  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  say,  “ I 
suggested  that,  but  she  preferred  not  to 
disturb  you.” 

“And  why  did  she  prefer  that?”  said 
Mrs.  Bloomingdale,  with  rising  crest. 

“I'm  sorry,  I don't  know.  It  was  by 
accident  that  I met  Mrs.  Atherton  on  the 
street;  she  is  a well-known  lady  here,  and 
site  at  once  took  Miss  Aldgate  home  with 
her.” 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Olney  did 


not  feel  altogether  easy  at  what  he  knew 
of  Miss  Aldgate’s  relations  to  the  Bloom- 
ingdale family.  He  would  have  liked  to 
blind  himself  to  facts  that  proved  her 
weak  or  at  least  liglit-mi ndedly  fond  of 
any  present  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  any 
future  complication,  but  he  was  not  quite 
able  to  do  so,  much  as  he  wished  to  incul- 
pate the  Bloomingdales.  He  was  silent, 
and  attempted  no  farther  explanation  or 
defence  of  Rhoda’s  refusal  to  see  them. 

“I  presume,  Dr.  Olney,”  Mrs.  Bloom- 
ingdale went  on,  “that  you  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Aldgate;  and  I 
can’t  expect  you  to  sympathize  with  my 
— my  — surprise  that  she  should  have 
turned  from  us  at  such  a time.  But  I 
must  say  that  I am  very  greatly  surprised. 

Or  not  surprised,  exactly.  Pained.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  Olney  said  again. 

“ I have  no  right  to  intervene  in  any 
matter  so  far  beyond  my  functions  as 
Mrs.  Meredith's  physician,  but  I venture 
to  suggest  that  the  blow  which  has  fallen 
on  Miss  Aldgate  is  enough  to  account  for 
what  seems  strange  to  you  in — ” 

“Of  course.  Certainly.  I make  al- 
lowance for  that,”  said  Mrs.  Blooming- 
dale; and  Olney  was  aware  of  receiving 
this  proof  of  her  amiability,  her  liberal- 
ity, with  regret;  he  would  have  so  will- 
ingly had  it  otherwise,  in  justification  of 
Miss  Aldgate.  “And  I know  that  the 
past  year  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety 
both  to  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Miss  Aldgate. 
You  know  they  had  lost  their  money?” 

“No,'’  said  Olney,  with  a'joyful  throb 
of  the  heart,  “ I didn’t.” 

“I  have  understood  so.  Miss  Aldgate 
will  be  left  without  anything — in  a man- 
ner. But  that  would  have  made  no  dif- 
ference to  us.  We  should  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  prove  to  her  that  it  made  no 
difference.  But  if  she  prefers  not  to  see 
us — We  expect  my  son  by  Wednesday’s 
steamer  in  New  York.”  She  added  this 
suddenly  and  with  apparent  irrelevance, 
but  Olney  perceived  that  she  wished  to 
test  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  case,  and 
she  had  instantly  learned  from  his  face 
that  he  knew  much  more  than  he  would 
own.  But  he  made  no  verbal  concession 
to  her  curiosity.  “I  think  you  met  my 
son  in  Florence  ?”  she  said. 

“I  saw  him  at  Professor  Garofalo’s 
one  night." 

“He  was  there  a great  deal.  It  was 
there  he  met  — Mrs.  Meredith.”  Olney 
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said  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Bloomingdale 
rose,  and  as  with  the  same  motion  her 
large  daughters  rose.  “May  I ask,  Dr. 
Olney,  that  you  will  give  Miss  Aldgate 
our  love,  and  say  to  her  that  if  there  is 
any  tiling  we  can  do,  we  shall  be  so — I 
suppose  you  have  had  to  communicate 
with  Mrs.  Meredith’s  — or  Mr.  Meredith’s 
rather — family?” 

“Yes.” 

“They  will  be  at  the  funeral,  of  course; 
and  if—” 

“They  are  not  coming,”  said  Olney. 
“They  have  telegraphed  that  they  are 
unable  to  come.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Bloomingdale;  and 
after  a little  pause  she  said,  “Good-after- 
noon,” and  led  her  girls  out. 


Olney  felt  that  he  had  parted  with  an 
enemy,  and  that  though  he  had  in  one  sort 
tried  to  keep  a conscientious  neutrality, 
he  had  discharged  himself  of  an  offensive 
office  in  a hostile  manner,  that  he  had 
made  her  his  enemy  if  not  Miss  Aldgate’s 
enemy.  She  suspected  him,  he  knew  that, 
of  having  somehow  come  between  her  and 
Miss  Aldgate  of  his  own  will  as  well  as 
Rhoda’s.  In  view  of  this  fact  he  had  to 
ask  himself  to  be  very  explicit  as  to  his 
feelings,  his  hopes,  his  intentions;  and 
after  a season  of  close  question,  the  re- 
sponse was  very  clear.  He  could  not 
doubt  what  he  wished  to  do;  the  only 
doubt  he  had  was  as  to  how  and  where 
and  whether  he  could  do  it. 

[to  bk  continued.] 
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WILLIAM  WILKIE  COLLINS  was  a 
man  of  five  or  six  and  twenty  when 
he  first  met  Charles  Dickens,  in  1851.  He 
had  spent  two  years  in  study  in  Italy; 
four  years  as  an  articled  clerk  to  a city 
firm  in  the  tea  trade ; he  had  been  a stu- 
dent of  law  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; he  had  writ- 
ten a biography  of  his  father,  William 
Collins,  R.A.,  who  was  a painter  of  some 
repute;  he  had  published  his  first  novel, 
Antonina,  and  he  had  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  thenceforth  to  a career  of 
literature. 

Charles  Dickens  at  this  period  was 
nearly  forty  years  of  age.  He  had  given 
to  the  world  the  immortal  Pickwick , Ob 
iver  Twist , Nicholas  Nickelby,  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock — afterwards  known  as 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop — The  American 
Notes , Martin  Chuzzlewit , The  Chimes , 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth , Dombey  and 
Son , The  Haunted  Man , and  David  Cop- 
perfield;  and  he  had  but  recently  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  weekly 
journal  called  Household  Words.  He 
was  the  intimate  of  Thackeray,  from 
whom  lie  was  then  not  yet  estranged,  of 
Carlyle,  Leigh  Hunt,  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  Wilkie,  Jerrold,  Landor,  Rogers, 
Longfellow,  Washington  Irving,  Jeffrey, 
Turner,  “ Rugby  ” Arnold,  Leech,  Lemon, 
and  their  peers;  and  he  was  the  recog- 
nized head  of  his  guild  in  England.  The 
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friendship  and  recognition  of  such  a man 
were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  younger 
writer;  and  the  intimacy  then  begun,  and 
cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  Dickens  to  the  brother  of  Collins  ten 
years  later,  continued  unbroken  until 
Dickens  died  in  1870. 

The  correspondence  between  them  was 
frequent  and  familiar.  Some  portions  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  The  Letters  of 
Charles  Dickens , edited  by  his  sister-in- 
law  and  his  eldest  daughter,  and  first  pub- 
lished in  1880,  as  a supplement  to  Fors- 
ter’s Life ; but  a large  number  of  letters 
from  Dickens  to  Collins,  of  which  the  lit- 
erary executors  of  the  former  knew  no- 
thing, were  found  after  the  death  of  Col- 
lins, and  handed  over  to  Miss  Hogarth. 
From  these  she  has  selected  the  following 
specimens,  as  being  quite  as  characteristic 
and  fully  as  interesting  as  any  she  gave  to 
the  public  in  her  own  book.  She  author- 
izes their  publication  in  Harper’s  Maga- 
zine, and  they  have  been  printed  under 
her  supervision.  They  not  only  show  the 
man  as  he  was  willing  to  show  himself 
to  the  man  whom  he  loved,  but  they  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  his  methods  of  collab- 
oration with  the  man  whom  he  had  se- 
lected from  all  others  as  an  active  partner 
in  certain  of  liis  creative  works. 

Why  it  is  not  possible  to  print  herewith 
Collins’s  replies,  Dickens  himself  fully  ex- 
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plained  in  the  following*  letter,  which  was 
written  to  Macready  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1855,  and  which  has  already  been  printed 
by  Miss  Hogarth  and  Miss  Dickens  : 

“ Daily  seeing  improper  uses  made  of  confi- 
deutial  letters  iu  the  addressing  of  them  to  a 
public  audience  that  has  no  business  with 
them,  I made,  not  long  ago,  a great  tire  in  my 
field  at  Gad’s  Hill  and  burnt  every  letter  I 
possessed.  And  now  I destroy  every  letter  I 
receive  not  on  absolute  business,  and  my  mind 
is  so  far  at  ease.” 

That  Macready  should  not  have  acted 
upon  this  hint  and  have  destroyed  this 
particular  letter,  with  all  the  others  which 
his  friend  at  Gad’s  Hill  had  ever  written 
to  him,  is  proof  enough  of  Macready ’s 
opinion  of  Dickens’s  charms  as  an  episto- 
lary correspondent.  The  reading  world 
would  have  lost  much  if  the  biographers 
of  Dickens,  and  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  his  friends,  had  not  appreciated 
the  public  as  well  as  the  private  value  of 
everything  he  put  on  paper,  even  in  his 
private  notes;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  did  not  write  letters  to 
himself — like  his  own  Mr.  Toots  — and 
preserve  them  all. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1851,  Dickens 
sent  a note  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Wills,  his  as- 
sociate in  conducting  Household  Wordsy 
asking  him  to  take  the  part  of  a servant 
in  the  comedy  of  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem , 
written  by  Bulwer  for  the  Guild  of  Liter- 
ature and  Art.  and  played  for  the  first 
time  at  Devonshire  House,  in  the  month 
of  May  of  the  same  year,  by  a company  of 
very  clever  and  very  distinguished  ama- 
teurs. “ 4 Mrs.  Harris,’  I says  to  her,  ‘ be 
not  alarmed;  not  reg’lar  play-actors, ham- 
mertoors.’  ’Thank  ’Evens,’  says  Mrs. 
Harris,  and  bustiges  into  a flood  of  tears!” 

Although  Mr.  Wills  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  these  entertainments,  he  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  appeared  upon  the 
stage;  and  Dickens  was  forced  to  seek  a 
substitute,  as  the  following  letter  will 
show.  It  was  evidently  given  by  its  re- 
cipient to  its  subject,  and  it  was  carefully 
cherished  as  long  as  Collins  lived. 

Devonshire  Terrace, 

Saturday  Night,  Eighth  March,  1851. 

My  dear  Egg, — I think  you  told  me  that 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  would  be  glad  to  play  any 
part  in  Bulwer’ s Comedy;  and  I think  / told 
you  that  I considered  him  a very  desirable 
recruit.  There  is  a Valet,  called  (as  I remem- 
ber) Smart — a small  part,  but,  what  there  is  of 


it, decidedly  good;  he  opeus  the  play— which 
I should  be  delighted  to  assign  to  him,  and  in 
which  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  dress- 
ing your  humble  servant,  frothing  some  choc- 
olate with  an  obsolete  milling-machine  that 
must  be  revived  for  the  purpose,  arranging 
the  room,  and  dispatching  other  similar  “ busi- 
ness,” dear  to  actors.  Will  yon  undertake  to 
ask  him  if  I shall  cast  him  in  this  part  f If 
yes,  I will  call  him  to  the  reading  on  Wednes- 
day; have  the  pleasure  of  leaving  my  card 
for  him  (say  where),  and  beg  him  to  favor  us 
with  his  company  at  dinner  on  Wednesday 
evening.  I knew  his  father  well,  aud  should 
be  veryr  glad  to  know  him. 

Write  me  a word  in  answer,  aud  believe  me 
ever,  Faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  first  letter  from  Dickens  to  Collins 
which  has  been  preserved  was  dated  two 
months  later,  and  is  here  subjoined.  “The 
Duke  ” was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
entertained  the  party  at  supper  after  the 
first  performance,  and  “Mr.  Ward”  was 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.  A.,  an  early  friend  of  Col- 
lins who  painted  a portrait  of  Dickens  in 
1854. 

No.  16,  Wellington  Street  North,  Strand, 
Monday,  Twelfth  May,  1851. 

My  dear  Collins, — My  only  hesitation  on 
the  matter  is  this : I apprehend  that  the  Duke, 
in  his  great  generosity,  intends  to  give  a sort 
of  supper  to  the  whole  party.  I infer  this 
from  his  so  particularly  desiring  to  know  their 
number.  Now,  l have  already  given  him  the  list ; 
and  he  is  so  delicate  that  he  would  not  even 
ask  Landseer  without  first  asking  me.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I feel  the  introduction  of 
a stranger  like  Mr.  Ward’s  brother — Mr.  Ward 
and  his  wife  being  already  on  the  list — a kind 
of  difficulty ; but  I do  not  like  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  any  wish  of  my  faithful  aud  at- 
tached valet,  whom  I greatly  esteem.  I there- 
fore merely  mention  this  and  send  him  the 
order. 

I have  been  here  all  day,  and  am  covered 
with  Sawdust. 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
by  men  like  Forster  and  Hans  Christian 
Andersen,  as  well  as  by  Dickens,  about 
the  famous  theatrical  representations  in 
which  Dickens  was  so  prominent,  that  no 
additional  word,  even  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness, can  be  of  any  interest  here.  But 
the  editor  of  the  present  papers,  who  was 
taken,  when  almost  a child,  by  a thought- 
ful father  to  see  one  of  these  performances, 
will  never  forget  the  impression  made 
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upon  him  by  the  acting  of  the  protagonist 
on  that  occasion.  The  Bill  of  the  Play — 
which  is  here  reproduced  in  facsimile— 
contains  many  great  names,  which  meant 
nothing  then  to  the  small  boy  who  waited 
so  patiently  that  night  for  Dickens  to  ap- 
pear, and  Dickens  himself  meant  only 
David  Copperfield.  That  small  boy  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  John  Tenniel,  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  of  Mr.  Augustus  Egg, 
A.R.A.,  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone,  of  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  or  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins; 
but  he  had  read  and  re-read  David  Cop- 
perfield, and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a purely 
autobiographical  and  most  delightful  piece 
of  work.  He  knew  Steerforth  and  Trad- 
dies  better  than  he  knew  many  of  his  own 
schoolmates;  he  hated  Uriah  Heep  and 
the  Murdstones  more  than  he  ever  hated 
anybody  else;  he  loved  Dora  and  Agnes 
better  than  he  ever  expected,  then,  to  love 
any  woman  but  his  own  mother;  he  had 
gone  sobbing  to  his  little  bed  when  he 
heard  of  David’s  mother's  death,  how 
“she  was  glad  to  lay  her  poor  head  on 
her  stupid,  cross,  old  Peggotty’s  arm  ; and 
she  died  like,  a child  that  had  gone  to 
sleep.”  Peggottv,  with  her  cheeks  and 
arms  so  hard  and  red  that  it  was  a won- 
der the  birds  didn’t  peck  her  in  prefer- 
ence to  apples, was  more  real  to  him  than 
the  Ann  Hughes  of  his  own  nursery, w hom 
no  bird  would  be  disposed  to  peck  under 
any  consideration;  and  although  he  had 
just  made  the  grand  tour  for  the  first 
time,  his  only  interest  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Paul  in  London  lay  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  pictured,  w’ith  a pink  dome,  on  the 
sliding  lid  of  Peggotty’s  work  box.  To 
see  this  grown  up  David  Copperfield,  in 
the  flesh,  doing  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
things  in  the  farce  of  Mr.  Nightingale's 
Diary ; to  feel  that,  perhaps,  lie  had  a 
letter  at  that  very  moment  in  his  pocket 
from  the  real  Micawber;  and  that  the 
actual  Agnes  wras  in  the  wTings  waiting  to 
go  home  with  him  when  the  play  was 
over,  was  to  this  particular  little  boy  the 
greatest  treat  of  his  young  life.  And  he 
has  never  ceased  to  thank  the  considerate 
father  for  the  blessed  memory  of  that  won- 
derful night  in  Liverpool,  so  many  years 
ago. 

That  there  existed  a strong  feeling  of 
good-fellowship  between  Dickens  and 
Collins  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance  is  indicated  by  the  affection- 
ate tone  of  the  numerous  letters  which 
passed  between  them. 


“ Lithers  ” was  the  name  of  a character 
taken  by  Collins  in  one  of  the  farcical  af- 
terpieces played  by  the  company  of  ama- 
teurs, and  “Lord  Wilrnot”  was  Dickens's 
part  in  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem . Dick- 
ens was  at  work  upon  Bleak  House  w hen 
he  wrote  to  Collins  from  Boulogne,  in 
June,  1853;  and  when  that  story  was  fin- 
ished, in  October,  they  started  out,  togeth- 
er with  Augustus  Egg,  upon  an  excursion 
through  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy; 
Egg  being  the  “ Colonel”  alluded  to  as  in- 
vited to  “assist  in  scattering  the  family 
dinner”  in  April,  1854.  “The  National 
Sparkler”  wTas  one  of  the  many  names 
given  to  Dickens  by  himself.  Basil , a 
Story  of  Modern  Life , published  in  1852, 
was  Collins's  first  marked  success  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  and  Dickens  alludes  to  it 
more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  its  author. 

The  occasional  foot-notes  signed  “ W. 
W.  C.”are  in  the  hand  writing  of  Collins. 
The  parentheses  in  square  brackets  have 
been  on  all  occasions  added  by  the  editor. 

Tavistock  House, 
Twenty-third  December,  1852. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  suddenly  laid  by 
the  heels  in  consequence  of  Wills  having 
gone  blind  without  any  notice  — I hope  and 
believe  from  mere  temporary  inflammation. 
This  obliges  me  to  he  at  the  office  all  day  to- 
day, and  to  resume  my  attendance  there  to- 
morrow^. But  if  you  will  come  there  to-mor- 
row afternoon — say  at  about  three  o'clock — I 
think  we  may  forage  pleasantly  for  a dinner 
in  the  City,  and  then  go  and  look  at  Christ- 
mas Eve  in  Whitechapel,  which  is  always  a cu- 
rious thing. 

Tlie  end  of  this  letter  (cut  off  for  an  autograph- 
hunter)  simply  mentioned  the  receipt  of  an  odd 
letter  from  a namesake  of  mine  inquiring  fo,snv 
address. — \V.  W.  C. 

Tavistock  House, 

Tuesday,  January  Eighteenth,  IF*. 8. 

My  dear  Collins,  — If  you  should  he  dis- 
posed to  revel  in  the  glories  of  the  eccentric 
British  Draynia,  on  Saturday  evening,  I am  the* 
man  to  join  in  so  great  a movement.  My  mon- 
ey is  to  he  heard  of  at  the  Bar  of  the  House- 
hold Words  at.  five  o'clock  on  that  afternoon. 

Gin  Punch  is  also  to  he  heard  of  at  the  Fam- 
ily Arms,  Tavistock,  on  Sunday  next*  at  live, 
when  the  National  Sparkler  will  he  prepared 
to  give  Lithers  a bellyful  if  he  means  anything 
but  Bounce. 

I have  been  thinking  of  the  Italian  project, 
ami  reducing  the  time  to  two  months — from 
the  20th  October  to  the  20th  December  — see 
the  way  to  a trip  that  shall  really  not  exclude 
any  foremost  place,  and  be  reasonable  too. 
Details  when  we  meet. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 
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Chateau  des  Moulineaux, 

Rue  Beaurepaire,  Boulogne, 
Friday,  Twenty-fourth  June,  1853. 

My  dear  Collins, — I hope  you  are  as  well 
as  I am,  and  have  as  completely  shaken  off  all 
your  ailiugs.  And  I hope,  too,  that  you  are  dis- 
posed for  a long  visit  here.  We  are  established 
in  a doll’s  country  house  of  many  rooms,  in  a 
delightful  garden.  If  you  have  anythiug  to 
do,  this  is  the  place  to  do  it  in.  And  if  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  this  is  also  the  place  to  do 
it  in  to  perfection. 

You  shall  have  a Pavilion  room  in  the  gar- 
den, with  a delicious  view,  where  you  may 
write  no  end  of  Basils.  You  shall  get  up  your 
Italian  as  I raise  the  fallen  fortunes  (at  present 
sorely  depressed)  of  mine.  You  shall  live,  with 
a delicate  English  graft  upon  the  best  Freucli 
manner,  and  learn  to  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
iug  again.  Iu  short,  you  shall  be  thoroughly 
prepared,  during  the  whole  summer  season,  for 
those  great  travels  that  are  to  come  off  anon. 

Do  turn  your  thoughts  this  way ; coming  by 
South  Eastern  Tidal  Train  (there  is  a separate 
list  for  that  train,  the  time  changing  every  day 
as  the  tide  varies),  you  come  in  five  hours.  No 
passport  wanted.  Mrs.  Dickens  and  her  sister 
send  their  kind  regards,  and  beg  me  to  say  how 
glad  they  will  be  to  see  you. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Our  united  remembrances  to  your  mother 
and  brother. 

Boulogne,  Thirtieth  June,  1853. 

Thursday. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  very  sorry  indeed 
to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  your  illness,  and 
had  no  idea  it  had  been  so  severe.  I can’t 
help  writing  (though  most  unnecessarily  I 
hope)  to  say  that  yon  can’t  get  well  too  soou ; 
and  that  I warrant  the  pure  air,  regular  hours, 
and  perfect  repose  of  this  place  to  bring  you 
round  triumphantly.  You  have  only,  when  you 
are  sufficiently  restored,  to  defy  the  D — octor 
and  all  his  works,  to  write  me  a line  naming 
y t .r  day  and  hour.  My  friend  Lord  Wilmot 
will  then  be  found  at  the  Custom  House. 

Ward’s  account  of  me  was  the  true  one.  I 
was  thoroughly  disabled — in  a week — and  doubt 
if  you  would  have  known  me.  But  I recov- 
ered with  surprising  quickuess — positively  in- 
sisting on  coming  here,  against  all  advice  but 
[Dr.]  Elliotson’s — and  got  to  work  next  day  but 
one  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

And  what  was  the  matter  with  me  T Sir — 
I find  tli ip  reads  like  Dr.  Johnson  directly — Sir, 
it  was  an  old,  afflicted 

KIDNEY, 

once  the  torment  of  my  childhood,  in  which  I 
took  cold. 

Signature  cut  off  for  autograph-hunters. — W.  C. 


Tavistock  House,  Friday  Night, 

Twenty -fourth  February,  1854. 
My  dear  Collins,  — Sitting  reading  to- 
night, it  comes  into  my  head  to  say  that  if  you 
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look  into  Montaigne’s  Journey  into  Italy  (not 
much  known  now,  I think,  except  to  readers), 
you  will  fiud  some  passages  that  would  be  cu- 
rious for  extract.  They  are  very  well  trans- 
lated into  a sounding  kind  of  old  English  in 
Hazlitt’s  translation  of  Montaigne. 

If  you  are  diseugaged  next  Saturday,  March 
the  4th,  aud  it  should  be  a fine  day,  what  do 
you  say  to  making  it  the  occasion  for  our  Roch- 
ester trip?  Faithfully  yours  always,  C.D. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Tavistock  House,  Monday, 
Twenty-fourth  April,  1854. 

My  dear  Collins, — I met  the  Colonel  at 
the  Water  Colors  on  Saturday,  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  assist  in  scattering  the  family  din- 
ner next  Sunday  at  half  past  5,  as  usual.  Will 
you  join  us,  Sir? 

Beauconrt’s  house  above  the  Moulineaux,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill — free  and  windy — not  so 
bijon-ish,  but  larger  rooms,  and  possessing  a 
back  gate  aud  a field,  secured  by  the  under- 
signed contracting  party  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  October.  I hope  you 
will  write  the  third  volume  of  “that”  book 
there. 

[Chauncey  Hare]  Townshend  coming  to 
town  on  the  12th  of  May.  Pray  Heaven  he 
may  not  have  another  choral  birthday,  and 
another  frolicultnral*  cauliflower. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 


Tavistock  House, 

Sixth  June,  1854. 


My  dear  Collins: 


„ 1 
o 

Day, 

Thursday. 

h 

1 Hour, 

Quarter  past  11  a.m. 

« eJ 

I* 

25  t- 
O.  , 

s §• 

8 8 

l 

Place, 

Dover  Terminus,  London 
Bridge. 

a * 

i * 

a 

Destination, 

Tunbridge  Wells. 

e 

!i 

Description 

of  Railway  Qualification, 

1| 

Return  Ticket. 

£ « 

PU 

o 

E 

(Signed) 

Charles  Dickens. 

£ 

Entd. 

Tavistock  House, 

Seventh  June,  1854. 

My  dear  Collins, — Mark  has  got  some- 
thing iu  liis  foot — which  is  not  Gout,  of  course, 
though  it  has  a family  likeness  to  that  disor- 
der— which  he  thinks  will  disable  him  to-mor- 

* I think  this  word  a bold  one.  It  is  intended 
for  floricultur&l. — C.  D. 
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row.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  this 
inclement  season  of  summer  has  set  in  with  so 
ranch  severity,  I think  it  may  be  best  to  post- 
pone our  expedition.  Will  you  take  a stroll 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  dine  here  on  Sun- 
day instead  ? And  if  yes, will  you  be  here  at  2 ? 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1854,  Dickens  wrote 
to  Miss  Hogarth,  as  quoted  in  The  Letters: 

u Neither  you  nor  Catherine  [Mrs.  Dickens] 
did  justice  to  Collins’s  book  [Hide  and 
I think  it  far  away  the  cleverest  novel  I have 
ever  seen  written  by  a new  hand.  It  is  in 
some  respects  masterly.  Valentine  Blyth  is 
as  original,  and  as  well  done,  as  anything  can 
be.  The  scene  where  he  shows  his  pictures  is 
full  of  an  admirable  humor.  Old  Mat  is  ad- 
mirably done.  In  short,  I call  it  a very  re- 
markalile  book,  and  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised by  its  great  merit.” 

Miss  Hogarth  is  unable  to  explain  the 
allusion  to  the  “Cowell  facts,”  in  the  let- 
ter of  December  17,  1854.  The  4 Mark ' 
referred  to  in  this  and  subsequent  letters 
was  Mark  Lemon,  editor  of  Punch . 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday,  Seventeenth  December,  1854. 

My  dear  Collins, — Many  thanks  for  your 
note.  As  I rode  home  in  the  hansom,  that 
Gravesend  night,  one  or  two  doubts  arose  in 
my  mind  respecting  the  Cowell  facts;  and 
before  breakfast  on  the  following  morning  I 
wrote  to  Mark,  begging  him  lo  say  nothing  to 
Jerrold  from  me  until  I should  have  satisfied 
my  mind.  I am  so  sorry  at  heart  for  the 
working-people  when  they  get  into  trouble, 
ami  have  their  wretched  arena  chalked  out  for 
them  with  such  extraordinary  complacency  by 
Bin  all  political  economists,  that  I have  a nat- 
ural impulse  upon  me,  almost  always,  to  come 
to  the  rescue — even  of  people  I detest,  if  I be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  true  to  these  poor 
men. 

I am  away  to  Reading  to  read  the  Carol, 
and  to  Sherborne,  and,  after  Christinas  Day,  to 
Bradford,  in  Yorkshire.  The  thirtieth  will  con- 
clude my  public  appearances  for  the  present 
season,  and  then  I hope  we  shall  have  some 
Christinas  diversions  here.  I have  got  the 
children’s  play  into  shape,  so  far  as  the  Text 
goes  (it  is  an  adaptation  of  Fortunio ),  but  it 
has  not.  been  “on  the  stage”  yet.  Mark  is 
going  to  do  the  Dragon — with  a practicable 
bead  and  tail.  Ever  yours,  C.  D. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1855,  at  Tavis- 
tock House,  Dickens,  Collins,  and  Lemon 
played  in  The  Fairy  Extravaganza  of 
Fortunio  and  his  Seven  Gifted  Sons , by 
Mr.  Planche,  the  rest  of  the  cast  compris- 


ing the  Dickens  children  and  some  of 
their  juvenile  friends.  “ They  are  all 
agog  now,”  Dickens  wrote  a few  days  be- 
fore, “about  a great  fairy  play  which  is 
to  come  off  here  next  Monday.  The  house 
is  full  of  spangles,  gas,  Jews,  theatrical 
tailors,  and  pantomime  carpenters/’ 

Tavistock  House, 
Christmas  Eve,  1854. 

My  dear  Collins, — Here  is  a Part  in  For- 
tunio— dozen  words  — but  great  Pantomime 
opportunities — which  requires  a first-rate  old 
stager  to  devour  Property  Loaves.  Will  you 
join  the  joke  and  do  itf  Gobbler,  one  of  the 
seven  gifted  servants,  is  the  Being  “ to  let.” 
There  is  an  eligible  opportunity  of  making  up 
dreadfully  greedy. 

I am  going  to  read  the  piece  to  the  children 
next  Tuesday,  at  half  past  2.  Wo  shall  re- 
hearse it  at  the  same  hour  every  day  in  the 
following  week — dress  rehearsal  on  Saturday 
night,  the  6th  ; night  of  performance,  Monday, 
the  8th. 

I am  just  come  back  from  Reading  and  Sher- 
borne, and  go  to  Bradford  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, returning  next  day. 

If  you  should  chance  to  be  disengaged  to- 
day, here  we  are  — Pork,  with  sage  and  inions, 
at  half  past  5. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday,  Fourth  March,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I have  to  report  an- 
other failure  on  the  part  of  our  friend  “Wil- 
liams” last  night.  He  so  confounded  an  en- 
lightened British  audience  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  on  the  subject  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra, that  I clearly  saw  them  wondering,  tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  Fourth  Act,  when  the  play 
was  going  to  begin. 

A man  much  heavier  than  Mark  (in  the 
actual  scale,  I mean),  and  about  twenty  years 
older,  played  Ciesar.  When  he  came  on  with 
a map  of  London — pretending  it  was  a scroll 
and  making  believe  to  read  it — and  said,  “ He 
calls  me  Boy  ” — a howl  of  derision  arose  from 
the  audience  which  you  probably  heard  in 
the  Dark,  without  knowing  what  occasioned  it. 
All  the  smaller  characters,  having  their  speech- 
es much  upon  their  minds,  came  in  and  let 
them  off  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
cues.  And  Miss  Glyn,  in  some  entirely  new 
conception  of  her  art,  “ read  ” her  part  like  a 
Patter  song — several  lines  on  end  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  Charles  Mathews,  and  then  one  very 
long  word.  It  was  very  brightly  and  credit- 
ably got  up,  but  (as  I have  said)  “ Williams  ” 
did  not  carry  the  audience,  and  I don’t  think 
the  Sixty  Pounds  a week  will  be  got  back  by 
the  Manager. 

Yon  will  have  the  goodnees  to  picture  me 
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to  yourself — alone — in  profound  solitude — in 
an  abyssof  despair — eusconced  iu  a small  Man- 
agerial Private  Box  in  the  very  ceutre  of  the 
House— frightfully  sleepy  (I  had  a dirty  steak 
in  the  City  first,  and  I think  they  must  have 
put  Laudanum  into  the  Harvey’s  sauce),  and 
played  at,  point-blank,  by  the  entire  strength 
of  the  company.  The  horrors  in  which  I con- 
stantly woke  up,  and  found  myself  detected, 
yon  will  imagiue.  The  gentle  Glyn,  on  being 
called  for,  heaved  her  snowy  bosom  straight 
at  me,  aud  the  box  keeper  iufonned  me  that 
the  Manager  who  brought  her  ou  would  “ have 
the  honor  of  stepping  round  directly.”  I 
sneaked  away  in  the  most  craven  and  das- 
tardly mauner,  and  made  an  utterly  false  rep- 
resentation that  I was  coming  back  again. 

If  you  will  give  me  one  glass  of  hot  gin  and 
water  on  Thursday  or  Friday  evening,  I will 
come  up  about  8 ( )*  o’clock  with  a cigar  iu 
my  pocket  aud  inspect  the  Hospital.  I am 
afraid  this  relaxing  weather  will  tell  a little 
faintly  on  your  medicine,  hut  I hope  you  will 
soon  begin  to  see  land  beyond  the  Hunterian 
Ocean. 

I have  been  writing  and  planning  and  mak- 
ing notes  over  an  immense  number  of  little 
bits  of  paper — and  I never  cau  write  legibly 
under  such  circumstances. 

Always  cordially  yours,  C.  D. 

W.  Wilkik  Collins,  Esquire. 


the  reader’s  divided  thoughts)  be  the  conceal- 
ed persou,  and  of  whom  the  husband  might 
have  a latent  dislike  or  jealousy — as  a friend 
of  the  brother’s.  But  this  might  involve  too 
great  a change. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  the  mother 
who  is  visited,  then  it  is  clear  that  you  have 
altogether  succeeded  as  it  stands,  and  have  en- 
tirely misled  me. 

How  are  you  getting  on  I Shall  you  be  up 
to  a day  at  Ashford  to-morrow  week?  I shall 
be  able  to  frank  you  down  and  up  the  Railway 
on  the  solemn  occasion.  Mark  (whose  face  is 
at  present  Enormous)  is  going,  and  Wills  will 
tell  us  the  story  of  the  Bo’sen,  whose  artful 
chaff',  in  that  sparkling  dialogue,  played  the 
Devil  with  T.  Cooke. 

Talking  of  which  feat,  I wish  you  could  have 
seen  your  servaut  last  Wednesday  beleaguer 
the  Literary  Fund.  They  got  so  bothered  and 
bewildered  that  I expected  to  see  them  all 
fade  away  under  the  table  ; aud  the  outsiders 
laughed  so  irreverently  whenever  I poked  up 
the  chairman  that  it  was  quite  a facetious 
business.  Virtually,  I consider  the  thing  done. 
You  may  believe  that  I am  not  about  to  let 
go,  and  the  effect  has  far  and  far  exceeded  my 
expectations  already.  Mark  is  full  of  the  sub- 
ject and  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  . . . 

What  is  Mr.  Pigott’s  address?  I want  to 
leave  a card  for  him. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 


Sister  Rose , a story  in  four  parts,  by 
Collins,  was  printed  in  Household  Words , 
in  April  and  May,  1855.  Mr.  Pigott  is 
Mr.  Edward  Pigott,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Collins,  and  the  present  “Licenser  of 
Plays”  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office. 
He  was  in  the  cast  of  The  Frozen  Deep , 
produced  by  Dickens  and  Collins  two 
years  later. 


Tavistock  House, 

Monday,  Nineteenth  March,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I have  read  the  two 
first  portions  of  Sister  Bose  with  the  very  great- 
est pleasure.  An  excellent  story,  charmingly 
written,  and  shewing  everywhere  an  amount 
of  pains  and  study  in  respect  of  the  art  of  do- 
ing such  things  that  I see  mighty  seldom. 

If  I be  right  in  supposing  that  the  brother 
and  sister  are  concealing  the  husband’s  mo- 
ther, then  will  you  look  at  the  closing  scene 
of  the  second  part  again,  and  consider  whether 
yon  cannot  make  the  indication  of  that  cir- 
cumstance a little  more  obscure — or,  at  all 
events,  a little  less  emphatic : as  by  Rose’s 
only  asking  her  brother  once  for  leave  to  tell 
her  husband,  or  some  slight  alteration  of  that 
kind?  The  best  way  I know  of  strengthening 
the  interest  and  hitting  this  point  would  be 
the  introduction  or  mention,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  some  one  other  person  who  might  (in 
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Tavistock  House, 

Saturday,  Twenty-fourth  Match,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  charmed  to  bear 
of  the  great  improvement,  and  really  hope  now 
that  you  are  beginning  to  see  land. 

The  train  (an  express  one)  leaves  London 
Bridge  Station  on  Tuesday  at  half  past  11  in 
the  forenoon.  Fire  aud  comfort  are  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  Inn  at  Ashford.  We 
shall  have  to  return  at  half  past  2 in  the 
momiug — getting  to  town  before  5 — but  the 
interval  between  the  Reading  and  the  Mails 
will  be  spent  by  what  would  be  called  in  a 
popular  musical  entertaiument  “ the  flick  o’ 
our  aiu  firesides” — which  reminds  me  to  observe 
that  I am  dead  sick  of  the  Scottish  tongue  iu 
all  its  moods  and  tenses. 

You  have  guessed  right ! The  best  of  it  was 
that  she  [Mrs.  Gaskell]  wrote  to  Wills,  saying 
she  must  particularly  stipulate  not  to  have 
her  proofs  touched,  “ eveu  by  Mr.  Dickens.” 
That  immortal  creature  had  gone  over  the 
proofs  [ North  and  South ] with  great  pains — had 
of  course  taken  out  the  stifiings — hard-plun- 
gings,  lungeings,  and  other  convulsions — and 
had  also  taken  out  her  weakenings  and  dam- 
agings of  her  own  effects.  “Very  well,”  said 
tiie  gifted  Man,  “she  shall  have  her  own  way. 
But  after  it’s  published  shew  her  this  Proof, 
and  ask  her  to  consider  whether  her  story 
would  have  been  the  better  or  the  worse  for  it.” 

When  yon  see  Millais,  tell  him  that  if  he 
would  like  a quotation  for  his  fireman  picture 
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there  is  a very  suitable  and  appropriate  one  to 
be  got  from  Gay’s  Trivia.  . . . 

Ever  yours,  Charles  Dickens. 

I dined  with  an  old  General  yesterday,  who 
went  perfectly  inad  at  dinner  about  the  Times 
— exudations  taking  place  from  his  mouth 
while  he  denied  all  its  statements,  that  were 
partly  foam,  and  partly  turbot  with  white 
sauce.  He  persisted,  likewise,  in  speaking  of 
that  Journal  as  “ Him.” 

Tavistock  House, 
Wednesday,  Fourth  April,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I have  read  the  article 
in  the  Leader  on  Napoleon’s  reception  in  Eng- 
land with  great  pleasure  and  entire  concur- 
rence. I think  it  is  forcible  and  just,  and  yet 
states  the  real  case  with  great  moderation. 
Not  knowing  of  it,  I had  been  speaking  to  its 
author  on  that  very  subject  in  the  Pit  of  the 
Olympic  on  Saturday  night. 

And,  by -the -bye,  as  the  Devil  would  have 
it  (for  I assume  that  he  is  always  up  to  some- 
thing, and  that  everything  is  his  fault — I be- 
ing, as  you  know,  evangelical),  I mislaid  your 
letter  with  Mr.  Pigott’s  address  in  it,  and 
“didn’t  like”  to  ask  himself  for  it.  Do,  like 
an  amiable,  corroded  hermit,  send  me  that  piece 
of  information  again. 

I hope  the  medical  authorities  will  not — as 
I may  say — cut  your  nose  off  to  be  revenged 
on  your  face.  You  might  want  it  at  some 
future  time.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Doctor 
should  be  irritated  by  so  much  opposition — 
still,  isn’t  the  offending  feature  in  some  sort  a 
man  and  a brother? 

The  Pantomime  was  amazingly  good,  and  it 
really  was  a comfortable  thing  to  see  all  con- 
ventional dignity  so  outrageously  set  at  naught. 
It  was  astonishingly  well  done,  and  extremely 
funny.  Not  a man  in  it  who  wasn’t  quite  as 
good  as  the  Humbugs  who  pass  their  lives  in 
doing  nothing  else.  I observed  at  the  Fund 
Dinner  that  the  actors  are  in  the  same  condi- 
tion about  it  as  they  were  when  we  played. 
Idiots ! 

May  the  Spring  advance  with  rosy  foot,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Turtle  be  shortly  heard  in  the 
laud!  Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday,  Fifteenth  April,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — Hurrah! 

I shall  be  charmed  to  see  you  once  more  in  a 
Normal  state,  and  propose  Friday  next  for  our 
meeting  at  the  Garrick,  at  a quarter  before  5. 
We  will  then  proceed  to  the  Ship  and  Turtle. 

I fell  foul  of  Wills  yesterday,  for  that  iu 
“dealing  with”  the  second  part  of  your  story 
[Sister  liose']  he  had  not  (in  two  places)  “ in- 
doctrinated” the  Printer  with  the  change  of 
name.  He  explained  to  me  that  on  the  whole, 
and  calmly  regarding  all  the  facts  from  a po- 
litico-economical point  of  view,  it  was  a more 
triumphant  thing  to  have  two  mistakes  than 
none — and,  indeed,  that,  philosophically  con- 


sidered, this  was  rather  the  object  and  province 
of  a periodical. 

Faithfully  always,  C.  D. 

Collins  was  at  this  time  a constant  con- 
tributor to  Household  Words , and  his  Af- 
ter Dark  (1856)  and  Dead  Secret  (1857) 
originally”  appeared  in  that  periodical. 
The  great  success  of  Fortunio  inspired 
“Mr.  Crummies,  the  Manager’'— a name 
given  by”  Dickens  to  himself— to  attempt 
the  production  of  a more  serious  play, 
and  led  to  the  writing  by  Collins  of  The 
Light-house , a drama  which  was  after- 
wards seen  upon  the  public  boards  of  the 
London  Olympic.  On  May  20  Dickens 
wrote  to  Clarkson  Stanfield : 

“I  have  a little  lark  in  contemplation,  if 
you  will  help  it  to  fly.  Collins  has  done  a 
melodrama  (a  regular  old  style  melodrama), 
in  which  there  is  a very  good  notion.  I am 
going  to  act  in  it,  as  an  experiment,  in  the 
children’s  theatre  here  [Tavistock  House],  I, 
Mark,  Collins,  Egg,  aud  my  daughter  Mary,  the 

whole  dram,  pers Now  there  is  only  one 

scene  in  the  piece,  and  that,  my  tarry  lad,  is 
the  inside  of  a light-house.  Will  you  come  aud 
paint  it  t” 

Nothing  has  been  recorded  concerning 
the  acting  of  the  author;  but  Carlyle, who 
was  present  as  a first-nighter,  compared 
Dickens's  wild  picturesqueness  in  the  old 
light  house  keeper  to  the  famous  figure  in 
Nicholas  Poussin's  bacchanalian  dance  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Stanfield’s 
original  sketch  for  the  scene  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Light -house,  which  hung  in  the 
hall  at  Gad’s  Hill  until  Dickens  died,  was 
afterwards  sold  for  a thousand  guineas. 

The  ticket  referred  to  in  the  letter  of 
June  24,  1855,  was  a card  of  admission  to  a 
meeting  of  “The  Administrative  Reform 
League,”  held  in  Drury”  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  Dickens  made  an  effective  speech. 
Colonel  Waugh  was  at  that  time  living 
in  Campden  House,  Church  Street,  Ken- 
sington, a fine  old  mansion  since  destroy”  - 
ed  by  fire.  It  contained  a private  thea- 
tre, in  which  the  Company  of  Amateurs 
gave  several  performances. 

Tavistock  House, 

Friday,  Eleventh  Muy,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I will  read  the  play  re- 
ferring to  the  Light-house  with  great  pleasure 
if  you  will  send  it  to  me — of  course  will  at  any 
time,  with  cordial  readiness  and  unaffected  in- 
terest, do  any  such  tiling.  . . . 

I hope  to  make  Folkestone  the  country  qu&r- 
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tore  for  this  Antnran.  At  the  end  of  October 
I have  an  idea  of  removing  the  caravan  to 
Paris  for  six  months.  I wish  you  would  come 
over  too,  and  take  a Bedroom  hard  by  ns.  It 
strikes  me  that  a good  deal  might  be  done  for 
Household  Words  on  that  side  of  the  water. 

But  we  shall  have  plenty  of  leisure  to  talk 
about  this  at  Folkestone. 

I have  seen  nothing  of since  he  disar- 

ranged the  whole  metropolitan  supply  of  gas.  I 
have  a general  idea  that  he  must  have  been  up- 
side down  ever  since,  in  some  corner — like  the 
groom  to  whom  the  sultan’s  daughter  was  to 
have  been  sacrificed.  He  was  indeed  Great 
and  Grand.  I went  abont  the  streets  all  next 
day  laughing  like  a Pantomime  mask.  I never 
did  see  anything  so  ridiculous. 

The  restless  condition  in  which  I wander 
np  and  down  ray  room  with  the  first  page  of 
my  new  book  [ Little  Donif]  before  me  defies 
all  description.  I feel  as  if  nothing  would  do 
me  the  least  good  but  setting  np  a Balloon. 
It  might  be  inflated  in  the  garden  in  front — 
but  I am  afraid  of  its  scarcely  clearing  those 
little  houses. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Thursday,  Twenty-first  May,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — Lemon  assures  me  that 
the  Parts  and  Prompt  book  are  to  arrive  to- 
day. Why  they  have  not  been  here  two  days 
I cannot  for  the  life  of  me  make  out.  In  case 
they  do  come,  there  is  a good  deal  in  the  way 
of  clearing  the  ground  that  you  and  I may  do 
before  the  first  Rehearsal.  Therefore,  will  you 
come  and  dine  at  6 to-morrow  (Friday)  and 
give  the  evening  to  it  ? 

Faithfully  ever,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Saturday  Morning,  June  Ninth,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I have  had  a communi- 
cation from  Stanfield  since  we  parted  last 
night,  to  the  effect  that  he  must  have  the 
Stage  entirely  to  himself  and  his  men  on  Thurs- 
day Night.  I therefore  write  ronud  to  all  the 
company,  to  remind  them  that  Monday  is  vir- 
tually our  last  Rehearsal,  and  that  we  shall 
probably  have  to  do  your  Play  twice  on  that 
precious  occasion. 

Ever  heartily  yours,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday,  Twenty-fourth  June,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  delighted  that  I 
have  this  one  ticket  to  spare  out  of  six  that  I 
got  for  Home.  If  you  will  be  at  the  principal 
door  in  Brydges  Street  a little  before  a quar- 
ter to  7,  and  will  there  meet  my  people  as  they 
come  up,  and  go  in  with  them,  yon  will  find 
your  place  secnred.  The  Secretary  writes  me 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  early,  to  avoid  calling 
attention  to  this  fact,  as  other  places  are  not 
secured. 

I am  rather  flustered  about  the  thing  just 
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now,  not  knowing  their  ways,  or  what  kind  of 
audience  they  are,  or  how  they  go  on  at  all. 

But  I’ll  try  them,  and  the  best  can  do  no  more. 

I have  broached  a move  Kensington  wards, 
for  changing  their  arrangements  altogether — 
dropping  the  Farce — putting  their  piece  sec- 
ond— and  playing  The  Light-house  (Original 
cast  and  Scenery)  first.  I don’t  know  whether 
anythiug  may  come  of  it,  but  I thought  it  well 
to  make  a discreet  poiut  that  way.  This  for 
the  present  entirely  between  ourselves. 

Will  you  tell  your  brother,  with  my  regards, 
that  I write  to  Towmsheud  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing’s mail  T I am  not  quite  sure  where  he  is. 

Ever  yours,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday,  Eighth  July,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I dou’t  know  whether 
you  may  have  heard  from  [Benjamin]  Webster, 
or  whether  the  impression  I derived  from 
Mark’s  manner  on  Friday  may  be  altogether 
correct.  But  it  strongly  occurred  to  me  that 
Webster  was  going  to  decliue  the  Play,  and 
that  he  really  has  worried  himself  iuto  a fear 
of  playing  Aaron. 

Now,  when  I got  this  into  my  head — which 
was  during  the  Rehearsal — I considered  two 
things — firstly,  how  we  could  best  put  about 
the  success  of  the  piece  more  widely  and  ex- 
tensively even  than  it  has  yet  reached,  and, 
secondly,  how  you  could  bo  best  assured 
against  a bad  production  of  it  hereafter,  or  no 
production  of  it.  I thought  I saw,  immediate- 
ly, that  the  poiut  would  be  to  have  this  repre- 
sentation noticed  iu  the  Newspapers.  So  I 
waited  until  the  Rehearsal  was  overhand  we 
had  profoundly  astonished  the  family,  and  then 
asked  Colonel  Waugh  what  he  thought  of  send- 
ing some  cards  for  Tuesday  to  the  papers.  He 
highly  approved,  and  yesterday  morning  di- 
rected Mitchell  to  send  to  all  the  morning  pa- 
pers, and  to  some  of  the  weekly  ones — a dozen 
in  the  whole. 

I dined  at  Lord  John’s  [Russell]  yesterday 
(where  Meyerbeer  was,  and  said  to  me  after 
dinner,  “Ah,  mou  ami  illustre ! Que  e’est  noble 
de  vous  entendre  parler  d’haute  voix  morale,  & 
la  table  d’un  Ministre!” — for  I gave  them  a lit- 
tle bit  of  truth  about  Sunday,  that  was  like 
bringing  a Sebastopol  battery  among  the  polite 
company) — I say,  after  this  long  parenthesis,  I 
dined  at  Lord  John’s,  and  found  great  interest 
and  talk  abont  the  Play,  and  about  w hat  every- 
body w ho  had  been  here  had  said  of  it.  And  I 
was  confirmed  in  my  decision  that  the  thing  for 
you  was  the  Invitation  to  the  papers.  Hence 
I write  to  tell  you  wdmfc  I have  done. 

I dine  at  home  at  half  past  5,  if  you  are  dis- 
engaged, and  shall  be  at  home  all  the  evening. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

For  the  Christmas  number  of  House- 
hold Words  in  1855  Dickens  and  Collins 
wrote,  together,  The  Holly  Tree , Dickens 
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contributing  Myself \ Boots , and  The  Bill , 
according  to  the  bibliography  contained 
in  Forster’s  Life . 

H6tel  de9  Bains,  Boulogne, 
Sunday,  Fourteenth  October,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — Behold  me  in  our  old 
quarters,  which  are  as  comfortable  as  usual. 
Crossed  yesterday.  Fine  overhead,  but  heav- 
ing and  surging  sea.  The  Ploru  [a  nickname 
given  to  his  youngest  son,  Edward  Bui  wer  Lyt- 
ton  Dickens]  wonderfully  sick,  but  wonderfully 
good — making  no  complaint  whatever — feel- 
ing the  unreasonableness  and  hopelessness  of 
the  Oceau.  . . . 

The  Ostler  [in  The  Holly  Tree ] shall  be 
yours,  and  I think  the  sketch  involves  an  ex- 
tremely good  and  startling  idea.  I am  not, 
however,  sure  but  that  it.  trails  otf  in  the  sud- 
den disappearance  of  the  woman  without  any 
result  or  explanation,  and  that  some  such  thing 
may  not  be  wanted  lor  the  purpose — unless  her 
never  beiug  heard  of  any  more  could  be  so 
very  strikingly  described  as  to  supply  the  place 
of  other  culmination  to  the  story.  Will  you 
consider  that  poiut  again  f 

I purpose  being  in  town  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember. It  is  our  Audit  Day.  Perhaps  you 
will  dine  at  the  office  at  half  past  5? 

Kiudest  regards  from  all. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Paris,  49  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees. 

Wednesday,  Twelfth  December,  1855. 

My  dear  Collins, — . . . I leave  here  for  town 
on  Saturday,  but  shall  have  to  start  for  Pe- 
terborough on  Monday  morning.  If  you  are 
free  on  Wednesday  (when  I shall  return  from 
that  reading),  and  will  meet  me  at  the  Home- 
hold  Words  office  at  half  past  5,  I shall  be  hap- 
py to  start  on  any  Haroun  Alraschid  expedi- 
tion. 

Think  of  my  going  dowrn  to  Sheffield  on  Fri- 
day, to  read  there — in  the  bitter  winter — with 
journey  back  to  Paris  before  me ! 

I thought  your  Christmas  Story  \_The  Ostler ] 
immensely  improved  in  the  working  out.  The 
botheration  of  that  No.  has  been  prodigious. 
The  general  matter  was  so  disappointing,  and 
so  impossible  to  be  fitted  together  or  got  into 
the  frame,  that  after  I had  done  the  Guest  and 
the  Bill,  and  thought  myself  free  for  a little 
Dorrit  again,  I had  to  go  back  once  more  (feel- 
ing the  thing  too  weak),  and  do  the  Boots. 
Look  at  said  Boots;  because  I think  it's  an  odd 
idea,  and  gets  something  of  the  effect  of  a Fairy 
Story  out  of  the  most  unlikely  materials.  . . . 

Every  Frenchinau  who  can  write  a begging 
letter  writes  one,  and  leaves  it  for  this  apart- 
ment. He  first  of  all  buys  any  literary  com- 
position printed  iu  quarto  on  tea-paper  with 
a limp  cover,  scrawls  upon  it  “ Hommage  a 
Charles  Dickens,  i’illustre  Roraaucier” — en- 


closes the  whole  in  a dirty  envelope,  reeking 
with  tobacco  smoke — and  prowls,  assassin-like, 
for  days,  in  a big  cloak  and  an  enormous  cache - 
nez  like  a counterpane,  about  the  scraper  of  the 
outer  door.  Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Reply  as  to  Wednesday,  in  note  to  Tavistock 
House  for  receipt  there  ou  Sunday. 

49  Champs  Elysees. 

Thirtieth  January,  1856,  Wednesday. 

My  dear  Collins, — I hope  yon  are  “out  of 
the  wood,  and  holloaing.” 

I purpose  coming  to  town  either  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  night,  and  returning  (if  convenient 
to  you),  on  the  following  Sunday  or  Monday. 
I will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I arrive,  and  ar- 
range for  our  devoting  an  early  evening  (I 
should  like  Wednesday  next)  to  letting  our 
united  observation  with  exteuded  view  “sur- 
vey mankind  from  China  to  Pern.”  On  second 
thoughts,  shall  we  appoint  Wednesday  now  f 
Unless  I hear  from  yon  to  the  contrary,  I will 
expect  yon  at  Household  Words  at  5 that  day. 

Ever  faithfully  (working  hard),  C.  D. 

49  Champs  Elys6es,  Paris. 

Tuesday,  Twelfth  February,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  delighted  to  re- 
ceive your  letter — which  is  just  come  to  hand 
— and  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  yon  will  soon  appear.  I would 
recommend  you,  unless  the  Boulogue  Boat 
serves  to  a marvel,  to  come  by  the  Calais  route 
— the  day  mail.  Because  in  the  winter  there 
are  no  special  trains  on  that  Boulogne  line  in 
France,  and  waiting  at  Boulogue  is  a bore.  The 
Pavilion  is  all  ready,  and  is  a wonder.  Upon 
my  word,  it  is  the  snuggest  oddity  I ever  saw 
— the  lookout  from  it  the  most  wonderful  in 
the  world.  . . . 

We  had  a pleasant  trip,  and  the  best  dinner 
at  the  “Bang”  [HAtel  des  Bains],  Boulogne,  I 
ever  sat  down  to. 

So,  looking  out  for  your  next  letter  “advis- 
ing self”  of  your  coming, 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

49  Champs  Elysees,  Paris, 

Sunday,  Twenty-fourth  February,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — The  Post  still  comiug 
in  to-day  without  any  intelligence  from  you,  I 
am  getting  quite  uneasy.  From  day  to  day  I 
have  hoped  to  hear  of  your  recovery,  and  have 
forborne  to  write,  lest  I should  unintentionally 
make  the  time  seem  longer  to  you.  But  I am 
now  so  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  are 
that  I cannot  hold  my  hand  any  longer.  So 
pray  let  me  know  by  return.  And  if  yon 
should  unhappily  be  too  unwell  to  write  your- 
self, pray  get  your  brother  to  represent  you. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  uufortunate  I feel  this 
to  be,  or  bow  disconsolately  I look  at  the  un- 
inhabited Pavilion, 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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hi  ihe.iv:  and  Aliejy 

looked  so  funny  flint  I 
hiUgbetl  fiutl  applaiuled. 
But  s&fto  | ith^fc 

! r i’Ookfti]  f>iC«S  W(Tf* 

liwt  T^all  v fnuny  ; ipdoed, 
t 1 1 * : y wiTP  fat  A l am)  Umti 
Hr*  in  th^  fcsifreuuy  aiui  I 
w.n<?  rmtsefuus  fh.4jf 

t llr>v  deadly  dxvaHV  V/»Mlr 

tryi?!^  In  wnk/  WfWOU 
' rn<* .:  Hti(i  ■■  l}Wr  : U v£j 
for  xvTiieli  I - wm; 

, to  <*u1  jft®  to  j\ 

uiiolit  rUn  inf*  into  thn 
ynkon,  ATlie>*e  if:  4Vas  i}uuy 

to  ferjftt: 

% AtontJny  to onk&i£; 

Xu  un  agony  of  tea  Or  f 
Omdr  a rvi»ii  for  pto  uvu; 
n w gate,.  and  Uiurt*  stood 
til  ft  ZHudu»$$  of  XmavoVjj; 
w ill*  mild  surpn^  m l«.er 
•)yu$  and  a kind  afnjl*?— 
vision  of  -and  pto- 
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yet  h*i*e  was  my  body  tmx  mark  oti  getting  up  again ; and  it  bad  re- 
'|ust 'va'a  :.subs.t^nti-al5 . »Vi0r--.ali;  ‘ mj-.  <?Jothe.v  roamed  tju^e  for  mouths,  till  it  bad  been 
on  • my  boots.  'rather  dustr  my  shirt,  eol*  in  the  holidays.  Here 

iar  damp  Vnh  the  heat,  for  ii  w&s  hot.  it  was  atie>vv  after  fifteen  years. 

With  mv  diseHgitged  liAtid  I fell  in  niy  Tlie  vyareitymg* $iul  ) witter* 

•trousers  '.])ock£t;  there  were  mv  London  ingy  A yelkov  omnibus  sva$  drams  up 
laieh-fcev,  .my  purse,  my  penfolifei  mv  io  the  door  the  school:,  ihe  horsey 
haiidkereiikf  m the  breast  pocket  of  mv  stamped  ?5iwl  heiyrhed  ami  bit  each  oilier, 
it*  tail  poctsels :m;y  and.  a&  t^ivayii  did  in  i\im& 

pipe  case*  and  the  little  wapkivctoloi*  bdx  I day*.  . *Th&  A?iv$v  nwof&  at  them  per- 
had  bought  that  morning.  I locked  at  my  f athnorkly,  ...  • 

wateky  it  going.  and  nmrkedeteven.  , ,,  AoKj»*yd  was  looking  o-u—le  Per#  $&.!# 
l pinched  myself.,  I coughed.,  I did  all  one  More  Franeob.  Madame  Liard,  the  p»- 
usually  does  under  the  pressure  of  soirn  eer±>  aikvand  other  petvple* 
i^p>ehse.^drprisey  An  d4^tb‘e‘ttyy^f  l'h.aV  1 membered  at  onee  witti  delight  Just  *;«, 
\>r&t  w0teiwA$& ; . atod  I trusi,  ^d'^tjtercr  frofnt  of  us  a small  boy  and  girl  aprijgpc 
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• »us,  and  were  driven  away  in  a,  glorified  right.  ami  was  getting  out  of  drawing 
as  0&  a tt?  sjpei  ' ~ ~ 

golden  glWioV  It  was  beautiful  to  see  of  her 

am)  hear,,  - *•', ^ - • ( “,Ai 

T was  still  holding  the  duchess  s liainl,  bci&on 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  it  through  her  lam  flrfVaM  hot  replied.  ' 

glare it  stole  up  rny  acin  like  a niiij;Tietie  ^ “ Ypn  mu.st  try  by -1_C 'ii.' : J i XL? tv  — tr -JF '■ 

rurmit.  i was  in  EJy$hmi:  a heavenly  hard.  Ijyok  at  tin?*  1 musm  v-bat  ^ wr  r 
sru :z*\  had  roim:  over  me  thai Au  iasi  my  le.n  <>»  t lie. povttet*i  / 
pmtd^erT'hftd  .1mhb%  . In  vadeil  •’•'  ;X  saw  writfem  m gold  letters  ilie  t^rds. 

by  a spfrit  other  than  miive^a  most  -;gu  i :Koire,  *■  anti  said  so.  . {*  / v S :i  •; 

erfiii  ami  beneficent  spirit.  There.  wfta  & .She  rippled  with  laughter,  and  srdd. 
blessed  fault  hi  wy  hopemdroLlo  armor  of  v<  No;  try  agamV*  ami  just  toMeited ' me 
Self,  after  adL  am!  the' genius  of  strength  vyith  ite  lip  of  her  finger  fora 
and  'tihitity  and  loving  - kthdti.ess  had  I tried  &gai!if&nd  said;  //l^tfris  TSfitfifa, 
‘fpUpd  | tOUt’  ’;;  ' " • ■Ddllie^  • •,  . ; .d^Vvm  (/>  v'>‘  /'T' 

” Now  yotfre  dreaming  true/*  sh> -.said.  ''Thais  rather  letter/'  she.  said,  and 

*■  Where  msfe. -the?#-  £01%  f 1 touched  me  again  j apd  i read,  T/parro, 

’'To  ehurch,  to  make  iheir  prerojer<  sed  Apta/Vas  l had;  so- Often  read  there 
communion, T I replied.  before  in  aid  days, 

w That's  right  You’re  dimming  true  ,;  And  now  look  at  that  old  hou^o  over 
because  Fye;  got  you  by  the  hauth,  ti to  my  old  homeydf  bh  w 

you  know  that  tupe  f uiiuiy  windows  are  there  in  the  lop 

I listened,  ami  the  words  bdo.ngktg  tv>  story/' 

it  ciWyie  owt  of  tlvfc  p*1^  and  Is&id  ihfhirta  I said  seven.  . ‘ ;;; . 

her*  and  she  laaghyd  agaui/w  jtU there  are  fir*/  Look  agaiiyf' 
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as  it  had  been  once  upon  a time.  I could 
see  Therese  through  one  of  the  windows, 
making  my  bed. 

“That’s  better,”  said  the  duchess; 
“ you  will  soon  do  it — it’s  very  easy — 4ce 
ifest  que  le  premier  pas!’  My  father 
taught  me;  you  must  always  sleep  on 
your  back  with  your  arms  above  your 
head,  your  hands  clasped  under  it  and 
your  feet  crossed,  the  right  one  over  the 
left,  unless  you  are  left-handed;  and  you 
must  never  for  a moment  cease  thinking 
of  where  you  want  to  be  in  your  dream 
till  you  are  asleep  and  get  there;  and  you 
must  never  forget  in  your  dream  where 
aud  what  you  were  when  awake.  You 
must  join  the  dream  on  to  reality.  Don’t 
forget.  And  now  I will  say  good-by; 
but  before  I go  give  me  both  your  hands 
and  look  rouud  everywhere  as  far  as 
your  eye  can  see.” 

It  was  hard  to  look  away  from  her; 
her  face  drew  my  eyes,  and  through 
them  all  my  heart;  but  I did  as  she 
told  me,  and  took  in  the  whole  familiar 
scene,  even  to  the  distant  woods  of  Ville 
d’Avray,  a glimpse  of  which  was  visible 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees;  even  to 
the  smoke  of  a train  making  its  way  to 
Versailles,  miles  off;  and  the  old  tele- 
graph, working  its  black  arms  on  the  top 
of  Mont  Valerien. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  she  asked.  “That’s 
well.  Henceforward, whenever  you  come 
here,  you  will  be  safe  as  far  as  your  sight 
can  reach — from  this  spot — all  through 
my  introduction.  No  more  little  dancing 
jailers!  And  then  you  can  gradually  get 
farther  by  yourself. 

“Out  there,  through  that  park,  leads 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne — there’s  a gap  in 
the  hedge  you  can  get  through  ; but  mind 
and  make  everything  plain  in  front  of  you 
— t rue,  before  you  go  a step  farther,  or  else 
you’ll  have  to  wake  and  begin  it  all  over 
again.  You  have  only  to  will  it,  and 
think  of  yourself  as  awake,  and  it  will 
come— on  condition,  of  course,  that  you 
have  been  there  before.  And  mind,  also, 
you  must  take  care  how  you  touch  things 
or  people— you  may  hear,  and  see,  and 
smell;  but  you  mustn’t  touch,  nor  pick 
flowers  or  leaves,  nor  move  things  about. 
It  blurs  the  dream,  like  breathing  on  a 
window-pane.  I don’t  know  why,  but  it 
does.  You  must  remember  that  every- 
thing here  is  dead  and  gone  by.  With 
you  and  me  it  is  different;  we’re  alive  and 
real— that  is,  I am ; aud  there  would  seem 


to  be  no  mistake  about  your  being  alive 
too,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  by  the  grasp  of  your 
hands.  But  you’re  not ; and  why  you  are 
here,  aud  what  business  you  have  in  this, 
my  particular  dream,  I cannot  under- 
stand; no  living  person  has  ever  come 
into  it  before.  I can’t  make  it  out.  I 
suppose  it's  because  I saw  your  reality 
this  afternoon,  looking  out  of  window  at 
the  ‘Tete  Noire,’  and  you  are  just  a stray 
figment  of  my  overtired  brain — a very 
agreeable  figment,  I admit;  but  you  don’t 
exist  here  just  now — you  can’t  possibly; 
you  are  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Ibbetson; 
dancing  at  Mabille,  perhaps,  or  fast 
asleep  somewhere,  and  dreaming  of 
French  churches  and  palaces,  and  pub- 
lic fountains,  like  a good  young  British 
architect — otherwise  I shouldn’t  talk  to 
you  like  this,  you  may  be  sure! 

“Never  mind.  I am  very  glad  to  dream 
that  I have  been  of  use  to  you,  and  you 
are  very  welcome  here,  if  it  amuses  you  to 
come — especially  as  you  ai*e  only  a false 
dream  of  mine,  for  what  else  can  you  be? 
And  now  I must  leave  you,  so  good-by.” 

She  disengaged  her  hands,  and  laughed 
her  angelic  laugh,  and  then  turned  tow- 
ard the  park.  I watched  her  tall,  straight 
figure  and  blowing  skirts,  and  saw  her 
follow  some  ladies  and  children  into  a 
thicket,  and  she  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

I felt  as  if  all  warmth  had  gone  out  of 
my  life;  as  if  a joy  had  taken  flight;  as 
if  a precious  something  had  withdrawn 
itself  from  my  possession,  and  the  gap  in 
my  periphery  had  closed  again. 

Long  I stood  in  thought,  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  she  had  disap- 
peared, and  I felt  inclined  to  follow,  but 
then  considered  this  would  not  have  been 
discreet.  For  although  she  was  only  a 
false  dream  of  mine,  a mere  recollection 
of  the  exciting  and  eventful  day,  a stray 
figment  of  my  overtired  and  excited  brain 
—a  more  than  agreeable  figment  (what  else 
could  she  be !) — she  was  also  a great  lady, 
aud  had  treated  me,  a perfect  stranger  and 
a perfect  nobody,  with  singular  courtesy 
and  kindness;  which  I repaid,  it  is  true, 
with  a love  so  deep  and  strongthat  my  very 
life  was  hers,  to  do  what  she  liked  with,  and 
always  had  been  since  I first  saw  her,  and 
always  would  be  as  long  as  there  was 
breath  in  my  body ! But  this  did  not  con- 
stitute an  acquaintance  without  a proper 
introduction,  even  in  a dream.  Even  in 
dreams  one  must  be  polite,  even  to  a stray 
figment  of  one’s  tired,  sleeping  brain. 
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And  then  what  business  had  she,  in  this,  tracts.  The  dog  Medor  lav  asleep  in  the 
my  particular  dream — as  she  herself  had  shade.  The  bees  were  droning  among  the 
asked  of  OTfcJ  nasturtiums  and  convol  vulus. 

But  teas  it  a dream?  I remembered  A little  girl  ran  up  the  avenue  from  the 
my  lodgings  at  Pentonville,  that  ] had  porter's  lodge  and  pushed  the  garden  gate, 
left  yesterday  morning.  I remembered  which  rang  the  bell  as  it  opened,  and  she 
what  I was— -why  I came  to  Paris;  1 re-  went  into  the  garden,  and  I followed  her: 
membered  the  very  bedroom  at  the  Paris  but  she  took  no  notice  of  me,  nor  did  the 
hotel  where  I was  now  fast  asleep,  its  others.  It  was  Mimsey  Seruskier. 
loudly  ticking  clock,  and  all  the  meagre  I went  and  sal  at  my  mother  s feet,  and 
furniture.  And  here  was  l,  broad  awake  looked  long  in  her  face, 
and  conscious,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  old  avenue  that 
had  long  ceased  to  exist — 
that  had  been  built  over  by  ^ 

a huge  brick  edifice  eov- 
ered  with  newly  painted 
trellis -work.  I saw  it,  this  - < \ :y>- 

edifice,  myself,  only  twelve  " V ; •.  > 

hours  ago.  And  yet  here  A ) 

was  everything  as  it  had 
been  when  I was  a child  ; 
and  all  through  the  agen- 
cy  of  this  solid  phantom  | Sj 

of  a lovely  young  Eng-  r / ; ^ 

lish  duchess,  whose  warm  tjgjs? "*v-: 

gloved  hands  I had  only  l--  ' 

this  minute  been  holding  ] f 

in  mine!  The  scent  of  i!f;f  ^ ; V® 
her  gloves  was  still  in  my 
palm.  I looked  at  my 
watch;  it  marked  twenty-  - 

three  minutes  to  twelve. 

All  this  had  happened  in 
less  than  three-quarters  of  jptem 

an  hour! 

Pondering  over  all  this  '***' 

in  hopeless  bewilderment, 

I turned  my  steps  toward 
my  old  home,  and,  to  my 
surprise,  was  just  able  to  look  over  the 
garden  wall,  which  I had  once  thought 
about  ten  feet  high. 

Under  the  old  apple-tree  in  full  bloom, 
sat  my  mother,  darning  small  socks;  with 
her  flaxen  side  curls  (as  it  was  her  fashion 
to  wear  them)  half  concealing  her  face. 

My  heart  beat  fast.  I felt  Us  pulse  in  my 
temples,  and  my  breath  was  short. 

At  a little  gre  en  table  that  I remember- 
ed weft  sat  a small  boy,  rather  quaintly 
dressed  in  a by-gone  fashion,  with  u frill 


mother,  mother 
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“Regarde  Medor,  comme  il  remue  la 
queue!  C'est  le  Prince  Charmant  qui 
lui  chatouille  le  bout  du  nez .” 

Said  my  mother,  who  had  not  spoken 
hitherto:  “Do  speak  English,  Mimsey, 
please.” 

Oh,  my  God!  My  mother’s  voice,  so 
forgotten,  yet  so  familiar,  so  unutterably 
dear!  I rushed  to  her,  and  threw  myself 
on  my  knees  at  her  ffeet,  and  seized  her 
hand  and  kissed  it,  crying,  “Mother,  mo- 
ther!” 

A strange  blur  came  over  everything , 
the  sense  of  reality  was  lost.  All  became 
as  a dream — a beautiful  dream— but  only 
a dream , and  I woke. 

• » < » • * 

I woke  in  my  small  hotel  bedroom,  and 
saw  all  the  furniture,  and  my  hat  and 
clothes,  by  the  light  of  a lamp  outside,  and 
heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece, and  the  rumbling  of  a cart  and 
cracking  of  a whip  in  the  street,  and  yet 
felt  I was  not  a bit  more  awake  than  I had 
been  a minute  ago  in  my  strange  vision — 
not  so  much! 

I heard  my  watch  ticking  its  little  tick 
on  the  mantel-piece  by  the  side  of  the 
clock,  like  a pony  trotting  by  a big  horse. 
The  clock  struck  twelve.  I got  up  and 
looked  at  my  watch  by  the  light  of  the  gas- 
lit streets ; it  marked  the  same.  My  dream 
had  lasted  an  hour — I had  gone  to  bed  at 
half  past  ten. 

I tried  to  recall  it  all,  and  did  so  to  the 
smallest  particular — all  except  the  tune 
the  organ  had  played,  and  the  words  be- 
longing to  it;  they  wrere  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue,  and  refused  to  come  further.  I 
got  up  again  and  walked  about  the  room, 
and  felt  that  it  had  not  been  like  a dream 
at  all;  it  was  more  “recollectable”  than 
all  my  real  adventures  of  the  previous 
day.  It  had  ceased  to  be  like  a dream, 
and  had  become  an  actuality  from  the  mo- 
ment I first  touched  the  duchess’s  hand  to 
the  moment  I awoke  with  a beating  heart 
after  hearing  my  mother’s  voice.  It  was 
an  entirely  new  and  utterly  bewildering 
experience  that  I had  gone  through. 

In  a dream  there  are  always  breaks,  in- 
consistencies, lapses,  incoherence, breaches 
of  continuity,  many  links  missing  in  the 
chain;  only  at  points  is  the  impression 
vivid  enough  to  stamp  itself  a fterwTard  on 
the  waking  mind,  and  even  then  it  is  nev- 
er so  really  vivid  as  the  impression  of  real 
life,  although  it  ought  to  have  seemed  so 
m the  dream.  One  remembers  it  well  on 


awaking,  but  soon  it  fades,  and  then  it  is 
only  one's  remembrance  of  it  that  one  re- 
members. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  in  my  dream. 

It  was  something  like  the  “ camera-ob- 
scura”  on  Ramsgate  pier:  one  goes  in  and 
finds  one's  self  in  total  darkness;  the  eye 
is  prepared;  one  is  thoroughly  expectant 
and  wide-awake. 

Suddenly  there  flashes  on  the  sight  the 
moving  picture  of  the  port  and  all  the  life 
therein,  and  the  houses  and  cliffs  beyond ; 
and  farther  still  the  green  hills,  the  white 
clouds,  and  blue  sky. 

Little  green  waves  chase  each  other  in 
the  harbor, breaking  into  crisp  white  foam. 
Sea-gulls  wheel  and  dash  and  dip  behind 
masts  and  ropes  and  pulleys;  shiny  brass 
fittings  on  gangway  and  compass  flash  in 
the  sun  without  dazzling  the  eye;  gay 
Lilliputians  walk  and  talk,  their  white 
teeth,  no  bigger  than  a pin’s  point,  gleam 
in  laughter,  with  never  a sound ; a steam- 
boat laden  with  ex cu rsionists  comes  in,  its 
paddles  churning  the  water,  and  you  can- 
not hear  them.  Not  a detail  is  missed — 
not  a button  on  a sailor’s  jacket,  not  a hair 
on  his  face.  All  the  light  and  color  of 
sea  and  earth  and  sky,  that  serve  for  many 
a mile,  are  here  concentrated  within  a few 
square  feet.  And  what  color  it  is!  A 
painter’s  despair!  It  is  light  itself,  more 
beautiful  than  that  which  streams  through 
old  church  windows  of  stained  glass.  And 
all  is  framed  in  utter  darkness,  so  that  the 
fully  dilated  pupils  can  see  their  very  ut- 
most. It  seems  as  though  all  had  been 
painted  life-size  and  then  shrunk,  like  a 
Japanese  picture  on  crape,  to  a millionth 
of  its  natural  size,  so  as  to  intensify  and 
mellow  the  effect. 

It  is  all  over:  you  come  out  into  the 
open  sunshine,  and  all  seems  garish  and 
bare  and  bald  and  commonplace.  All 
magic  has  faded  out  of  the  scene;  every- 
thing is  too  far  away  from  everything 
else;  everybody  one  meets  seems  coarse 
and  Brobdingnagian  and  too  near.  And 
one  has  been  looking  at  the  like  of  it  all 
one's  life! 

Thus  with  my  dream,  compared  to  com- 
mon, waking,  every-day  experience;  only 
instead  of  being  mere  flat,  sileut  little  im- 
ages moving  on  a dozen  square  feet  of 
Bristol  board,  and  appealing  to  the  eye 
alone,  the  things  and  people  in  my  dream 
had  the  same  roundness  and  relief  as  in 
life,  and  were  life-size;  one  could  move 
amongst  them  and  behind  them,  and  feel 
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as  if  one  could  touch  and  clasp  and  cm  billions  of  miles  awayr  what  are  they  for 
Ur&ce  them  if  one  dared,  And  the  c^r,  m hut  the  shiny  species  on  a net* work  of 
as  well  as  the  eye,  \v*$  made  tv*&  ftf  ihia  nerves  behind  the  eye  t -How  does  one 
dark  chamber  of  Up*  brain  * *>Wh  hpftvd  fzel  them  there? 

their  speech  and  laughter  ;i*  in  life..  And  The  sound  of  my  friend’s  voice,  what  is 
that  was  •npt.'.alh..for  soft  bveeim  }$t  Tlie  clasp  of  his  band,  the 

the  che$k,  tb#  sftft  g&ve  w,xl  ^ his  face,  the  scent  of  his  pipe  tvnd 

and  the  scent  of  many  Jlou^rs  «ua<k  the  w\m\  the  utste  of  the  bread  apd  cher^o 
illmitin  pqnjplcte.  ^ y . ...  ^itl  beer  vre  eat  and  drink  tdgieihe^ 

And.  theft  the  Duchess  of  Towers ,f  She  what  arc  they  hut  figments  of  the  bntin — 
had  been  not  only  visible'  a nd  audible  like  litt  le  thril  ls  through  nerves  made  on  pur- 
tlie  rest,  l»ut  Uvr/gihle  as  well  to  the  full-  pose,  ami  without  which  there  would  In* 
est  Mient  of  the  sensibility  that  lay  hi  my  no  stars,  no  pipe,  no  bread  and  cheese  and 
ftecN  v.f,  of  h.mch;  whew  my  . bauds  held  beer,  no  voice,  no  friend,  no  Jncf 
her#  I fell  to fhbugh  I v^bVe;Vd.ra;\viu'g  AU  And  is  there,  ^rehahiie,  softie  •kixtjt 
h^r  life  into  mine.  '"  *■'. ;;  , : ';/:^nse/^fti%dA^d  soniewli ere in  f he  fhihk- 

With  the  exception  of  that  vme. Figure;  ness  of  the  flesh— some  survival  m U:e 
all  liud  C v i de a 1 1 y beep  it  had  tieeil  in  past,  of  the  rare,  of  bur  ovvft  efidj(fho<)d 
u Tew  yie^ibrago,  &>  the  r#rv  dr<ou~'  thren<  etxplatert  hy  diau^bf.  ov  some  rutdj-' 
iftg  ojf  a n i to  il ^ very  f4iH  of  # w#nb  sotne  ylfi>rt  to  liegm . to  he.  4Vr£lopy 

sour  yti  hUo  u future  source  of  bliss  and  - 

J£&d  1 by  any  ehnovdl  1 had;  halation  for  dp r de^ndanpsr  some 'ftfcrVb 

pnAses^ed  X lev  past,  as  1 had  lunged  lo  ih>  that  now  .van  only  be  rh^dc  Uk{  thrill ‘and 
a vibrate  in  a,  dream  h>o  deiicrite  as  tet  to 

■ Wit at  are  sight  and  hear  dig  and  touch  ply  its  function  m Up  hyid  off'ornrnoii 
and.  the rest*  ' i\  [ day?'  v ' y.  / 

Fire  senses  Hi  all.  .And  pnfr  I of  all  penpfa  in  the  vvmdd  — 

The  slurs,  worlds  upon  war  Ids,  >n  many  I.  I Vn*r  Ibbetson,  urehneet  ami  .surveyor 
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— destined  to  make  some  great  psychical 
discovery? 

Pondering  deeply  over  these  solemn 
things,  I sent  myself  to  sleep  again,  as 
was  natural  enough— but  no  more  to 
dream.  I slept  soundly  until  late  in  the 
morning,  and  breakfasted  at  the  Bains 
Deligny,  a delightful  swimming-bath  near 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  (on  the  other 
side),  and  spent  most  of  the  day  there, 
alternately  swimming,  and  dozing,  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  and  thinking  of  the 
wonders  of  the  night  before,  and  hoping 
for  their  repetition  on  the  night  to  follow. 

I remained  a week  in  Paris,  loafing 
about  by  day  among  old  haunts  of  my 
childhood— a melancholy  pleasure — and 
at  night  trying  to  “ dream  true,”  as  my 
dream  duchess  had  called  it.  Only  once 
did  I succeed. 

I had  gone  to  bed  thinking  most  per- 
sistently of  the  “Mare  d’Auteuil,”  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  as  soon  as  I was  fairly 
asleep  I woke  up  there,  and  knew  direct- 
ly that  I had  come  into  a “ true  dream  ” 
again,  by  the  reality  and  the  bliss.  It 
was  life— a very  ecstasy  of  remembrance 
made  actual,  and  such  an  exquisite  sur- 
prise ! 

There  was  M.  le  Major,  in  his  green 
frock-coat,  on  his  knees  near  a little  liaw- 
tliorn-tree  by  the  brink,  among  the  water- 
logged roots  of  which  there  dwelt  a cun- 
ning old  dytiscus  as  big  as  the  bowl  of  a 
table-spoon — a prize  we  had  often  tried  to 
catch  in  vain. 

M.  le  Major  had  a net  in  hand,  and  was 
watching  the  water  intently;  the  perspi- 
ration was  trickling  down  his  nose;  and 
around  him,  in  silent  expectation  and 
suspense,  were  grouped  Gogo  and  Mimsey 
and  my  three  cousins,  and  a good-humor- 
ed freckled  Irish  boy  I had  quite  forgot- 
ten, and  I suddenly  remembered  that  his 
name  was  Johnstone,  and  that  he  lived  in 
the  Rue  Basse. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pond  my  mother 
was  keeping  Medor  from  the  water,  for 
fear  of  his  spoiling  the  sport,  and  on  the 
bench  by  the  willow  sat  Madame  Seras- 
kier — lovely  Madame  Seraskier — deeply 
interested.  I sat  down  by  her  side  and 
gazed  at  her  with  a joy  there  is  no  telling. 

An  old  woman  came  by,  selling  conical 
wafer-cakes,  and  singing,  “ V’la  l’plaisir, 
mesdames — V’la  l'plaisir!”  Madame  Se- 
raskier bought  some. 

M.  le  Major  made  a dash  with  his  net — 
unsuccessfully,  as  usual.  Medor  was  let 


loose,  and  plunged  with  a plunge  that 
made  big  waves  all  round  the  mare,  aud 
dived  after  an  imaginary  stone,  amid  gen- 
eral shouts  and  shrieks  of  excitement.  Oh, 
the  familiar  voices!  I almost  wept. 

Medor  came  out  of  the  water  without 
his  stone  and  shook  himself,  twisting  and 
barking  and  grinning  and  gyrating,  as 
was  his  way,  quite  close  to  me.  In  my 
delight  and  sympathy  I was  ill-advised 
enough  to  try  aud  stroke  him, and  straight 
the  dream  was  “blurred  ” — changed  to  an 
ordinary  dream,  where  all  things  were 
jumbled  up  and  incomprehensible;  a 
dream  pleasant  enough,  but  different  in 
kind  and  degree  — an  ordinary  dream; 
and  in  my  distress  thereat  I woke,  and 
failed  to  dream  again  (as  I wished  to 
dream)  that  night. 

Next  morning  (after  an  early  swim)  I 
went  to  the  Louvre,  and  stood  spellbound 
before  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  “Lisa  Giocon- 
da,”  trying  hard  to  find  where  the  won-  . 
drous  beauty  lay  that  I had  heard  so  ex- 
travagantly extolled,  and  not  trying  very 
successfully,  for  I had  seen  Madame  Se- 
raskier once  more,  and  felt  that  “ Giocon- 
da  ” Avas  a fraud. 

Presently  I was  conscious  of  a group 
just  behind  me,  and  heard  a pleasant  male 
English  voice  exclaim : 

“ And  now,  duchess,  let  me  present  you 
to  my  first  and  last  and  only  love,  Monna 
Lisa.”  I turned  round,  and  there  stood  a 
soldier  like  old  gentleman  and  two  ladies 
(one  of  whom  was  the  Duchess  of  Tow- 
ers), staring  at  the  picture. 

As  I made  way  for  them  I caught  her 
eye,  and  in  it  again,  as  I felt  sure,  a kind- 
ly look  of  recognition —just  for  half  a 
second.  She  evidently  recollected  having 
seen  me  at  Lady  Cray’s,  where  I had  stood 
all  the  evening  alone  in  a rather  conspic- 
uous corner.  I was  so  exceptionally  tall 
(in  those  days  of  not  such  tall  people  as 
now)  that  it  was  easy  to  notice  and  re- 
member me,  especially  as  I wore  my 
beard,  which  it  was  unusual  to  do  then 
among  Englishmen. 

She  little  guessed  how  I remembered 
her;  she  little  knew  all  she  was  and  had 
been  to  me — in  life  and  in  a dream! 

My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I felt  it 
in  my  very  knees;  I could  scarcely  walk; 

I was  as  weak  as  water.  My  worship  for 
the  beautiful  stranger  was  becoming  al- 
most a madness.  She  was  even  more 
lovely  than  Madame  Seraskier.  It  was 
cruel  to  be  like  that. 
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It  seems  that  I 

was  fated  to  fall  . .. 

down  and  pros 

and  looking  at  the 

Seiue.aud  nursing  ..  ugA  QJOcbKUA.» 

my  sweet  despair, 
and  calling  myself 

the  biggest  fool  in  Paris,  and  recalling  I lay  straight  on  iny  back,  with  my  feet 
over  and  over  again  that  gray-blue  kindly  crossed,  and  my  hands  clasped  above  my 
glance.  head  in  a symmetrical  position;  I fixed 

my  will  intently  and  persistently  on  a 
My  brief  holiday  over,  I went  back  to  certain  point  iu  space  and  time  that  was 
London  — to  Pentonville  — and  resumed  within  my  memory— namely,  the  avenue 
my  old  occupations;  but  the  whole  tenor  gate  on  a certain  Christmas  afternoon, 
of  my  existence  was  changed.  when  I remembered  waiting  for  M.  le  Ma- 

The  day, the  working  day  (and  I worked  jor  to  go  for  a walk— at.  the  same  time 
harder  than  ever,  to  Lin  tops  great  satis-  never  losing  touch  of  my  own  present 
faction),  passed  as  in  an  unimportant  identity  as  Peter  Ibbetspn,  architect, 
dream  of  mild  content  ami  cheerful  acqui-  Wharton  Street, Peii ton  ville;  all  of  winch 
eseence  in  every  thing,  work  or  play.  is  not  so  easy  to  manage  as  one  might 

There  was  no  more  quarrelling  w ith  my  think,  although  the  dream  duchess  had 
destiny,  nor  wish  to  escape  from  myself  said,  i4Ce  n’est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
for  a moment.  My  whole  being,  as  I couteM;  and  finally  one  night,  instead  of 
went  about  on  business  or  recreation  bent.,  dreaming  the  ordinary  dreams  I had 
was  suffused  with  the  memory  of  the  dreamed  all  my  life  (but  twice)  I had  the 
Duchess  of  Towers  as  with  a warm  inner  rapture  of  waking  up , the  minute  I was 
glow  that  kept  me  at  peace  with  all  man-  fairly  asleep,  by  the  avenue  gate;  and  of 
kind  and  myself,  and  thrilled  by  the  seeing  Gogo  Pasquier  sitting  on  one  of 
hope,  the  enchanting  hope,  of  once  more  the  stone  posts  and  looking  up  the  snowy 
meeting  her  image  at  night  in  a dream,  street  for  Hie  major.  Presently  he  jumped 
in  or  about  my  old  home  at  Pussy,  and  up  to  meet  his  old  friend,  whose  bottle- 
perhaps  even  feeling  once  more  that  inef  groin  i -clad  figure  had  ju>i  appealed  in  tin* 
fable  bliss  of  touching  her  hand-  Though  distance.  I saw  and  beard  their  warm 
why  should  sin*  Ik*  then- 1 and  friendly  greeting,  and  w alked  unp»T- 

When  the  blessed  hour  came  round  for  reived  bv  their  side  through  Ante  nil  to 
sleep,  the  real  business  of  my  life  began.  I the  mare.”  and  back  by  the  fariifica- 
practised  “dreaming  true  ’ as  one  practises  turns.  ami  listened  to  the  thrilling  adven- 
a fine  art.  and  after  many  failures  I be-  tilths  of  one  Fier-u-bras.  which  1 confess 
came  a professed  expert  — a master.  T had  completely  forgotten. 


niK  £TORY  OF  THE  GUAST  ^l£E- VBKA&. 


A$  passed  a] I three  together  through  I had :•&  few  ;m»>re  oo^^sioual  failure^ 
tlig  *' ''V6^  de  la  Mwette<?f  M/  le  Major’s  saich.  as.  for  /yjrlien  tbe  thread 

powers  *»f  fi&mvrr  (or  invention)  began  between. my  waking ami  sleeping  life  was 
if?  ting  a ^ ritUfc^—fov  he  sluldenly  said,  . snapped  • by  • a;  eartvlessne^,-  6f 

'&?&■?"■■■  Bui  G»bgo  pitilessly  answered,  possibly  by  some  moyelneRt  of  my  body 
" 0w  T and  the  story  had  to  go  on.  till  in  bed,  ift  which  case  the  vision  wbuM 
vte  reached  at  miak  the  gate  of  the  Pa*-  sudden] 5"  gel  blurred,  the  reality  of  it  «:!e- 
yfhere  they  rrjo&t  affection-  stroyeih  and  an  ordinary  dream  I’ise  In 
Ately /parted,  after  making  an  appoint-  it#  place  My  tmincdiate  consciousness' 
merit  for  the  mow;  and  t went  in  with  bf  this  w»«;  enough  to.\whky  me  on  the 
Gogo,  and  sal  in  the  school  room  vrUtfe  spot,  and  I would  begixu^ 

Theivse  gave  him  his  tea,  and  heard  till  f*H  went  as  I wished, 
her  tWj  him  all  that  had  happened  iri  Evidentlronr  brain  ep)dc*iTlssorrieU>ici(ir 
Pussy  - that  aftensona  The?* he ^ rend  and  ak iatytih  \& ,»  anid  a 

summed  ami  translated  \d%  mother .<►&£* 
tiU  i\  lim^  in  go  up  to  bed*  #mi  l sut  thirigaof  the  'swm-hUid  hot.yM 
hr  id*  hyd&bfe  as  lie  whs  Inlled  asleep  by  ed  v not  a or  u somidf  or  a smell  is 
t<i:-  corner's  harp  .• ...  bow  i with  fmt?  not  a or  u fed  in  g ui  an  eoue 

#li  my  car*  atCd  b.e&ri’;  till  l)m  t?om  memory  records  th*m 

cmi&ii  for  the  night/  Then  vhl - .-of  Hjh  wifcbo^ 

intdied  iiou^e  I stole,  thinking,  uaniter-  .around  ns  beyond  the  things  GuU 
ahiy  Hi  hig.s —ih  rough  Mm  ^ , ;•  r v 

dob*  \vhei^  M/uhir  \vas  buying  the  riiomi  Thm?  night  after  riigbt  I stiw  reacted 
^Uiiamgb  the  siieui  avenue  ami  park  — befufe  me  scenes  not*  only  fairly  rzniem  -• 
IfWttugh  the.  decried  stre^fe  of  P&siy~~  tiered,  but  see nes ; 10^011^1 , and; 
uiul  ' m l.v  dvw.daiv-  -spu-iys  and  bridges  to  vet.  as  Mtoni.oakohh  (roe  as the  mnen.r 
dark  fju&rieid-  of  P^m;  iilt  !■ ^ fell^iwakCv'  ferbd . ihef 
tj?y  1 yV  tracks  4nd  fritffkf  tiiirt  another  hihhi  figii^-ib^  nf  oilier  day s^thts 

dreary  and  /Mmawnpiaco  day  had  (hiv..ti-  l.jgbt'th.e.  .o  - r was  00  see  or  laud,  and 
“J  London  l)u\,  p<v  h/oger  dro?iry-  v«H  the  lighi  df  id.vsol uir  had )i. 

.and  cofiueoof'hu.e  i.^  u*, . wij.h  such  <*\*  Ibov  n uv+nseends  hi  VAlue  ns  well  as 
Iw>idbnceS  to  1 d Mid  'for  w md  to  it}  beauty,  the  garish  L^bt  of  etnmiitui 
^uch  a stmngc.  hv^^it^ivco  vi/  >voipler  day.  >>y  wind)  poor  Immunity  lUiS  bither- 
iih<l;/de%3ih!;.  i^ntent  live,  add  die,-  .disdaining 


PETER  XBBETSOK. 


through  luck  of  knowledge  the  shadow  ly,  as  before.  Could  the  trees  ami  walls 
for  the  spirit*  for  the  imd  and  furniture  have  had  ears  and  -Mym, 

ter!  I verified,  the*  truth  of  these  sleeping  those  trees  ami  walks  and  furniture  that 
T'Apernum  ia  everr  detail;  old  family  existed  now  only  in  my  slefrpiYfg  brain, 
letters  l had  preserved,  and  winch  I and  Ijuvc*  .retdiiifed  the  sound  and  shape 
studied  tm  a wak|h^t  what  X ^nd  meujjiiHg  of  ail  that;  passed  1 wlpm 

had  seen  and  heitrd  it)  triy  dream;  old  Gogo.  my  only  conceivable  muemhmn- 
stones  explained  themselves.  It  was  alt  ceK  was  away  v 

hy -grtnis  tyiltft  gdXdkreii  iii  some  :t*emo.te.  :^y;}FVah^tefc5  this  ^oedtf  Would  i;f||o: 

corner  of  the  brain,  -And  brought  out  of  the  dnj wiug'f'ouar  to  discuss  the  din  mu- 
•the  dim  past  **  i willed,  and’  made  actual  with  my  mot  her  when  Ghgvi  wasai  sehottj.V 
: :.  : C and  J. ' l^f •.  JjCrs-V - £rv*?,8«  ft#d 

And  Sfrangrr  to  Say,  vend  .-.most  inexplh  later  I would  assist  yil  the  rating  of  Hu 
cahie;X  saw  i;t  all  as  <m  independent  spec  mmltlo  which  Bogo  would  hv variably  do 
tator.  an ; outsider,  not  as  an  actor  going  ample  justice),  and  it  was  just  as  mym<> 
again  throng! i scenes  I hud  - enacted  be-  t her  had  ordered.  Mystery  of  m yst<M'ie£ : 
fore.  What  a.  pleasant  lift  it  was  limy  led  to 

Yet  Uruxiy  things  perplexed  and  puzzled  gethefy  these  ghosts  xtf  a.  tJtrie: 

n«fe.  Such  u genial,  mihnulrm^yr  going/happy 

For  instauce,  Oagivs- h^ck.  amt  the-; back  go*  lucky  state  of  *. 

of  Ink  headj  when  I AtOOd  behind  hurt,  half  bohemian,  rjet  'mi)i  a Well  " 
whH  its  visible  anti  iik  true  ’to.  murkeil  ^hhpltciiyC  reHiftmctA,  and  dis- 

life  as  his  fare,  and  I had  never  seen  hi*  timojou  ofheanne;  ami  speech  that  were, 
hark  or  tjie  back  of  hr*  head  . u -was  .in  rich.  quite  urislocrai  ;ie. 

ialet  in  life  Ibid  I teamed  the  secret  of  two  The  servants  (only  Urree  -7  The  rose  the 
: ^ *»wfc  • .:•  hQ»^emmdy 

of  the  room;  ^OTiiyUmes  appftrouU3*  pass  feh  Sarah,  who  had  been  my  mm;e  and 
mg  through  me  as  he  did  so  and  corning  was  now  my  mother's  maid;  ahvayA 
out  at  the  oilier  side  ('with  a momentary  washed  us  each  good-morning-  and  goodi 
blurring  of  the  dream);  the  rest  w'onld  go  night  -a  \n:Wy  French  fash  ion  of  tte- 
on  talking  just  as  reasonably v £3-  natural  - _ Cassy  .bmu^o.ishl'  ..hi-  ' Lottie.  Philippe's 

time*  (he-  was  a-  bourgeois  king*. 

<K*c  cuisine  was  bourgeois#  also, 
,v  ,v  Peier  Ihlieisoil's.  iwriMin  vy 

o>n.pfi.n.vuy  X^»u£U>Vl 

ly  y * $1  to  sip  and  smnil  ife.fi  NftAdx- 

.^-v  ‘I  V yCj  • * * WJUpfe  U lii  bottWC  fcmitR  ' ' —iji,. 


LE  RE  AC  rasgllER  1>IU*K8  To  1U8  KIvN'V? 


Cfogo,  my  only  conceivabh 

e*  venjeriihrdii- 

away  ft 

"1  Fruihyhseo  the  cook,  \\r$ii 

1(1  come.  rUlo 

the  dnj  wing  room  in  discu 

ss  the  ditTiwu* 

with  «iy  mother  when  Gogv> 

WiaSAX;S0)lO*Hi  X; 

and  f would  boar  UhM>Sft 

xifM 
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aux  choux,”  “pot  au  feu,”  “blanquette 
de  veau,”  “ boeuf  a la  mode,”  “cotelettes 
de  pore  a la  sauce  piquante,”  “vinai- 
grette de  boeuf  bouilli” — that  endless 
variety  of  good  tilings  on  which  French 
people  grow  fat  so  young— and  most  ex- 
cellent claret  (at  one  franc  a bottle  in 
those  happy  days). 

Sometimes,  such  a repast  ended,  “le 
beau  Pasquier,”  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  would  suddenly  let  off  impossible 
fireworks  of  vocalization,  ascending  rock- 
ets of  chromatic  notes  which  would  ex- 
plode very  high  up  and  come  down  in 
soft  cadences,  trills,  roulades,  like  beauti- 
ful colored  stars;  and  Th6r6se  would  ex- 
claim, “Ah,  q’c’est  beau!”  as  if  she  had 
been  present  at  a real  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play; and  Ther&se  was  quite  right.  I 
have  never  heard  the  like  from  any  hu- 
man throat,  and  should  not  have  believed 
it  possible.  Only  Joachim’s  violin  can 
do  such  beautiful  things  so  beautifully. 

Or  else  he  would  tell  us  of  wolves  he 
had  shot  in  Brittany,  or  wild-boars  in 
Burgundy — for  he  was  a great  sportsman 
— or  of  his  adventures  as  a garde  du  corps 
of  Charles  Dix,  or  of  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions that  were  so  soon  to  bring  us 
fame  and  fortune;  and  he  would  loyally 
drink  to  Henry  Cinq;  and  he  was  so  droll 
and  buoyant  and  witty  that  it  was  as 
good  to  hear  him  speak  as  to  hear  him 
sing. 

But  there  was  another  and  a sad  side  to 
all  this  strange  comedy  of  vanished  lives. 

They  built  castles  in  the  air,  and  made 
plans,  and  talked  of  all  the  wealth  and 
happiness  that  would  be  theirs  when  my 
father’s  ship  came  home,  and  of  all  the 
good  they  would  do,  pathetically  uncon- 
scious of  the  near  future ; which, of  course, 
was  all  past  history  to  their  loving  audi- 
ence of  one. 

And  then  my  tears  would  flow  with 
the  unbearable  ache  of  love  and  pity  com- 
bined; they  would  fall  and  dry  on  the 
waxed  floors  of  my  old  home  in  Passy, 
and  I would  find  them  still  wet  on  my 
pillow  in  Pentonville  when  I woke.  . . . 

Soon  I discovered  by  practice  that  I was 
able  for  a second  or  two  to  be  more  than 
a mere  spectator — to  be  an  actor  once 
more;  to  turn  myself  (Ibbetson)  into  my 
old  self  (Gogo),  and  thus  be  touched  and 
caressed  by  those  I had  so  loved.  My 
mother  kissed  me  and  I felt  it;  just  as 
long  as  I could  hold  my  breath  I could 


walk  hand  in  hand  with  Madame  Seras- 
kier,  or  feel  Mimsev’s  small  weight  on  my 
back  and  her  arms  round  my  neck  for 
four  or  five  yards  as  I walked  before  blur- 
ring the  dream;  and  the  blur  would  soon 
pass  away,  if  it  did  not  wake  me,  and  I 
was  Peter  Ibbetson  once  more,  walking 
and  sitting  amongst  them,  hearing  them 
talk  and  laugh,  watching  them  at  their 
meals,  in  their  walks;  listening  to  my  fa- 
ther’s songs,  my  mother’s  sweet  playing, 
and  always  unseen  and  unheeded  by  them. 
Moreover,  I soon  learnt  to  touch  things 
without  sensibly  blurring  the  dream.  I 
would  cull  a rose,  and  stick  it  in  my  but- 
ton-hole, and  there  it  remained— but  lo! 
the  very  rose  I had  just  culled  was  still 
on  the  rose-bush  also!  I would  pick  up  a 
stone  and  throw  it  at  the  wall,  where  it 
disappeared  without  a sound  — and  the 
very  same  stone  still  lay  at  my  feet,  how- 
ever often  I might  pick  it  up  and  throw  it ! 

No  waking  joy  in  the  world  can  give, 
can  equal  in  intensity, these  complex  joys 
I had  when  asleep;  waking  joys  seem  so 
slight,  so  vague  in  comparison— so  much 
escapes  the  senses  through  lack  of  con- 
centration and  undivided  attention — the 
waking  perceptions  are  so  blunt. 

It  was  a life  within  a life — an  intenser 
life— in  which  the  fresh  perceptions  of 
childhood  combined  with  the  magic  of 
dream-land,  and  in  which  there  was  but 
one  unsatisfied  longing;  but  its  name  was 
Lion. 

It  was  the  passionate  longing  to  meet 
the  Duchess  of  Towers  once  more  in  that 
land  of  dreams. 

Thus  for  a time  I went  on,  more  soli- 
tary than  ever,  but  well  compensated  for 
all  my  loneliness  by  this  strange  new  life 
that  had  opened  itself  to  me,  and  never 
ceasing  to  marvel  and  rejoice — when  one 
morning  I received  a note  from  Lady 
Cray,  who  wanted  some  stables  built  at 
Cray,  their  country-seat  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  begged  I would  go  there  for  the  day 
and  night. 

I was  bound  to  accept  this  invitation, 
as  a mere  matter  of  business,  of  course; 
as  a friend,  Lady  Cray  seemed  to  have 
dropped  me  long  ago,  “like  a ’ot  potato/' 
blissfully  unconscious  that  it  was  I who 
had  dropped  her. 

But  she  received  me  as  a friend— an 
old  friend.  All  my  shyness  and  snob- 
bery fell  from  me  at  the  mere  touch  of 
her  hand. 
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MAHV  IS  I.ATK* 


that  I U)  the  house  only  jivst.  in  tune  of  it.  ruy  yon  my  vw:n*es$  nod  myo? If. 
to  dress  The AduiSh^ss ' >&iiy -'vki:  Tfti’t'fe ; 

When  S eann  into  the  drawing  roQU\  httHl  her  gbrim-v-  lor  ii  moo t *<  h ami 

tjie'jre,  prople  yby*  of 

Cray  presented  me  to  a j ouhw  lady,  the  kuoily  roo^rutiom 

Tier’s. daughter*  syhujii  1 to  lake  in  to  My  neighbor,  Who  was  e hnnmn^,  finked 
dinner;  me  if  1 didn't.  think  ih>*  Qvu’.fie^s-  of  Tow- 

I was  Tory  ni!i'ii  impressed  on  bairns  eK  the  most  l»*?,n.mihl  vumnut  i had  «-n.t 
told  Uy  Jier  that  tlfe'^grii^tty  4^^1'ftfctijtd/’  $%$*£  [‘Xtf/i  &dt  e v 

in  t)i«  limvting  Ftnlm  iiududed  nodes*  a 1 itssented  Avflh  T^.il  tviit,  umi 

p erram  idiwn  .Sir  Ed  win  Landseer.  Mouy  whs  odd  that,  she  was  as  good  as  she  was; 
yearn  :*gu  1 had  eajnerj  an  migmvhijg  of.  bwnudni  ami  as  dew*r  a;  Mu  yvhs  (rood 

one  of  hi*  pic  tures  for  Mirnsejr  .Sw.^kirr.  ms  if  I didirt  knew  ii  <:  5h-;t  >he  would 
It  wat^JnVlhHl, ci  Thw  ChslftnrgeA*  f,w  ^\Othny  $>ivc4  sucay  tlie  ^ry  e?nfcr&es  o(E  hnV  T>ark ; 

in^  Event*  rmd  -their  Shadows  kefYo.v  that  there  wpj  no  ironhlr  Mm  would  nut 
Ti^m/'.  j masted  tpy  (ww  on  I he.  worn  lake  for  ..t>thw,  that  Mm,  dnhu  jirot  on 
drous  little  mamw  (m  weo;v*<l  estrenudy  wed  with  her  husband,  who  drank,  ;mvi ' 
chatty  and  hud  yjiide ; tmcVhhuy^ ::;hvMfjSi ii »^vt 0ir-‘l^  < 4<J:/V H ty;: ; ■ £![>»> : 

raised  hr  liLs  fiinur  \ -::y  s ' • • '.  ft  £re& j Witjfow  > * mi } j ;&h.LU?,  >iu  tdudy 

A £uesf  vyas  late,  a tnl  l/uol  Cray.  w ho  tovhnmvhe  was  devm.-d.  arid,  uln>  v,  «•»  Jd 
seemed  somewhat  pivwishi  y imythtioot  tor  some  duo  & urn  i hike  of  Towers;  that 
his  food,  exclaimed,  Mm  w.ay  -.hinh.ly  wvompluh,*d..  j - r- so  ilw 

Mary  wdutilh't  he.  Mary  if  sin*  were  ymst,  0 jgWili  t»r.»sw-.i.uo  mat.  .\ihmn.  ? a -• 

punctual  '"  anal  p.mnlar  w . -omo  itf  Mi  EnykC.  ,‘dh 

d dhkt  , tli^i  >j& thkaftCMna  Mary*  ca'^tyy  ‘0:  y.eV  :;*/:VzV;  -yy y,"  ;:.’v 

:im  ]rvs  i!(  peyry.o  f.han  .ihv  Thu-i^w  .-a  Ah  ' nlto  Owd  pp  yo-  in  .u  'V.ec  w 
To\t»;i*.v * , herler  fduu  {?.d>.  p**or  -a.rihf*  m •-%  iuew..->;i;.ul 

My  kma;ts.  treroiih**!  mider  uwy  hut  View*--'  '« he  ;n  >Mi  .u-.d  .u,om.-  hia  u hri^»d/part.j;--u  • 

was  no  time  10  free  way  to  ahy  iMud,  (<  »v  far  .'Uu  du-.r  ;!*•  mh.  •.  h.o  w no  without 
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itx  fhosr  days,  or  I should 
h 4 y e k n&wi}  your  \;^ym 
'Agplp  ) is-  Jt .'  pOSSlbitf— I* 
iipos&iWfcT* 

Thus  I went  on  to  my- 
self till  thelad !e*f t,  r>> y 
fair  yin\jL>'rr  companion  ex* 
pressing  her  kind  smxte-. 
ty  tftfid.  I 

wiatsldL  ^ooia  bv 


whiii  I had  heard . 

a;Wffex :•  ±$v  >) TTttt •■ . ■•  ••  ; good ^ , Lord  Cr«  y 

1 .*  . : : ' ; - tiU"  iiiq.ili.-; 

fel  l';  hrOfvu  >*tished 

bis  knowing,  was  being  rapidly  drawn  him  imthhi.g. 

info  the  sphere  of  her  attraction,  us  Limot  He  al&id  onv  boweyerv  hmi  miked  i his 
cailfed  it,  one  day  to  be  finally  absorbed,  I dinner  see  tried  to  irnye  done  him  a great 
trusty  forever  f,  deal  of  gxx*d«  and  he  wanted  ip  suipke 

% And  who  was  db;>  wonderful  Duchess  Which  he  lud  not  been  able  to  do  m ihfi 
of  Towcrs  facfOve  yhe  m arried t ‘ l asked - din ing- room  on  nvcomit  of  some  reye?r<3od 

' She  tva*,  «i  M iss  SeraskiVr.  Her  father  old  bishop  who  was  present,  §o hr  rolled 
\v,ts  i\  BtiiigaHmi,  & pbv^je&n,  and  a po-  h tinsel  f&  little eigiirtUe,  Hkr  & -Frenchman.- 
iitioal  vfefonne^-H  most  eh^rn-iiug^rsrm : and  puffed  away  to  his  hcarfT^miem 
iluit;s  where  geb>  3xer  mamiersy  Her  He little  gpfce^ett how  liiy  humblpafpiiW 
mother,  whom  slie  lost  wimp  *hp  wa^ijuifp  ip§t  Wi^tped  hiraf  & ;ttpytiV  he  ;bejg$p  -fa 
a eh ihl,  wk*  a very  beautiful  IH*h  giri.-of.;  talk  of  the  Dncheks.  of  ToWers~~r‘  Mary 
good  fkr»<t>s  a hrst  $ppfcm  of  I^ord  C^jy^  Tower&J1'  as  JW  £&}!&!  tp  ball 

M ;>b  IVsrnoud,  who  ran  <**$*.£  vMh  how  v Towers  ' deserved  to  he  kicked,  knti 
i he  ifdyvest i »vg  patriot,  Theydlwl  siovne-  whipped  at  the  carts  tail,  ■ ' " Wliykshe"« 
where  in ur  Paris.  It  was  there  that'  the  fe<t  and  most  Ixeautlfol  woman  in 
MaiUwe  $tur&skier  died  ot  cholewL  Epgjurifh.  an#  as  .^h»V^M;’a  peddle!  If  it 
Whfit  iv  the  nmUyi,  nr**  y “U  iU  V'  hadn't  ben?r  for  tmr  hr  ;i  lutve  been  in 

l pi  ail  y dill  that  I \va<  f^iui  fi#w  The  the  .•  " ' -^Cr 

beapxnd  oonccaied  as  Weit  a^  i coifUl  the  lk  l liere^  not  a dhchv^s7if(  Eriglanii  tluk^ 
hood  pf‘ efnotioh  ■ wd  1>C‘A  ildemnM»t  rUat  lit  tp  hold  ths  *o,pu!e  to  her,  either  for 
i » ve r wiieu* uiedl^fte;  look.-  or  hre.HV.,  or  hretihnV either.  Her 

•I  ,dpp?rti ^ bhf  iwk  agwu*  at  the  Duch?>fcs<  mothtfr  (the  i a W j - w_o&^ii  dh'a;VL ■ r , 
pf  Tbw^vs.  ,'  * , J y*  • • «cepr  Mary)  p ^bhetdioh  ol 

' Oh  ‘ iHUe.  Mfniser  deaf,  with . your  mine;  th.-if's  where  slie  get^  her  mau- 


mmie;  tin 

jn>nr  thin  sifmk  rtmihl  in$  (reck-  mni  yoifr  , ii^'r^th. 
cold,' paid  ohe-.u  againsi-  m»’hk-...  I f^h*  them  Tima  d id; th is-hobl^' ‘hpid'; nttt-fe' m u s *c  fhr 
there  only  hiM  my  hr; ! To  irave  -^rowU-  me--sweet.  and  biiM-r;  um^ir  • 
u«o.  >m<  Ij  ;i  spioiuUd  vixon  rd  f^nmje  iLiry  ' • It  i-^.a  heaveidy  U^^.^pepiWh 
health  and  Ktrens^  aud  hextufY  as.  th lyhp  Hjis-;  and  vspellod  in  the  Eng' 

with  ihnt  eiichajtTio^,  ovt>e-  rrmly.  hmgh  lieh  mode  wvth  the-  ufko'alije  y ' Gi*eiU 
and  • Why.  >T  n^hi^e  ifip^o  >;;ye.v;  men  have  had  a passion  for  it— Byron, 

0*  l;i.s!dc^  be  >■  m (r»>v  kl  v fhh^oi  fn-  ' SbvlTv  tu.iriis..  ..  Hof  0»>n> . methiiik^,  a 
(!$<? T ho w rnGfakph  ifettiv  yrfater  pa^Vop  ttuiii  I . >nxr  with  su i*h  gavul 

Ad,  lUkmwy  vou 'm >'••.•'•>'  o»'  brnybeo.  v*.  i.Oi\ 
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was  very  kind  to  me  when  I was  a little 
girl  in  France,  and  whose  father  you  hap- 
pen to  be  like.  But  I found  that  you  were 
Mr.  Ibbetson,  an  English  architect,  and, 
Lady  Cray  tells  me,  a very  rising  one.” 

“I  teas  a little  French  boy  once.  I 
had  to  change  my  name  to  please  a rela- 
tive, and  become  English — that  is,  I was 
always  really  English,  you  know.” 

4 4 Good  heavens,  what  an  extraordinary 
thing!  What  toas  your  name,  then  ?” 

“Pa^quier — Gogo  Pasquier!”  I groan- 
ed, and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and 
I looked  away.  The  duchess  made  no 
answer,  and  when  I turned  and  looked  at 
her  she  was  looking  at  me,  very  pale,  her 
lips  quite  white,  her  hands  tightly  clasped 
in  her  iap,  and  trembling  all  over. 

I said,  “You  used  to  be  little  Mimsey 
Seraskier,  and  I used  to  carry  you  picka- 
back !” 

44  Oh  don't!  oh  don’t!”  she  said,  and  be- 
gan to  cry. 

I got  up  and  walked  about  under  the  ash- 
tree  till  she  had  dried  her  eyes.  The  cro- 
quet-players were  intent  upon  their  game. 

I again  sat  down  beside  her;  she  had 
dried  her  eyes,  and  at  length  she  said: 

44  What  a dreadful  thing  it  was  about 
your  poor  father  and  mother,  and  my 
dear  mother!  Do  you  remember  her? 
She  died  a week  after  you  left.  I went 
to  Russia  with  papa — Doctor  Seraskier. 
What  a terrible  break-up  it  all  was!” 

And  then  we  gradually  fell  to  talking 
quite  naturally  about  old  times  and  dead 
people.  She  never  took  her  eyes  off  mine. 
After  a while  I said: 

“I  xvent  to  Passy,  and  found  every- 
thing changed  and  built  over.  It  nearly 
drove  me  mad  to  see.  I went  to  St.Cloud, 
and  saw  you  driving  with  the  Empress  of 
the  French.  That  night  I had  such  an 
extraordinary  dream ! I dreamed  I was 
floundering  about  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe, 
and  had  just  got  to  the  avenue  gate,  and 
you  were  there." 

“Good  heavens!”  she  whispered,  and 
turned  white  again, and  trembled  all  over, 
“ what  do  you  mean?” 

“Yes,”  I said,  “you  came  to  my  res- 
cue. I was  pursued  by  gnomes  and  hor- 
rors.”. . . 

She.  “ Good  heavens ! by — by  two  little 
jailers,  a man  and  his  wife,  who  danced 
and  were  trying  to  hem  you  in?” 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  ejaculate  “ Good 
heavens!”  We  both  shook  and  trembled 
together. 


I said:  44  You  gave  me  your  hand,  and 
all  came  straight  at  once.  My  old  school 
rose  in  place  of  the  jail.” 

She . “ With  a yellow  omnibus?  And 
boys  going  off  to  their  premiere  commu- 
nion?'’ 

I.  44 Yes;  and  there  was  a crowd — le 
Pere  et  la  Mere  Fran§ois,  and  Madame 
Liard,  the  grocer’s  wife,  and— and  Mim- 
sey Seraskier,  with  her  cropped  head. 
And  an  organ  was  playing  a tune  I knew 
quite  well,  but  cannot  now  recall.”. . . 

She.  44  Wasn’t  it  4 Maraan,  les  p’tits  ba- 
teaux’?” 

I.  “Oh,  of  course! 

44  4 Hainan,  les  p’tits  bateaux 
Qui  vont  sur  l’eau, 

Ont-ils  des  jainbes?’” 

She.  “That’s  it! 

44  4 Eh  non,  petit  b6ta, 

S’ils  n’avaient  pas 
Us  n’march’raient  pas  !’  ” 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  pale  and 
prostrate.  After  a while: 

She.  44  And  then  I gave  you  good  ad- 
vice about  how  to  dream  true,  and  we 
got  to  my  old  house,  and  I tried  to  make 
you  read  the  letters  on  the  portico,  and 
you  read  them  wrong,  and  I laughed.” 

I.  44  Yes;  I read  4 Tete  Noire.’  Wasn't 
it  idiotic  ?” 

She.  44  And  then  I touched  you  again, 
and  you  read  4 Parvis  Notre  Dame.’  ” 

I.  “Yes!  and  you  touched  me  again. 
and  I read  4Parva  sed  Apta’— small  but 
fit.” 

She.  “Is  that  what  it  means?  Why, 
when  you  were  a boy,  you  told  me  sed 
apta  was  all  one  word,  and  was  the  Latin 
for  ‘Pavilion.’  I believed  it  ever  since, 
and  thought  ‘Parva  sed  Apta’  meant 
4 petit  pavilion !’  ” 

I.  “I  blush  for  my  bad  Latin!  After 
this  you  gave  me  good  advice  again,  about 
not  touching  anything  or  picking  flowers. 
I never  have.  And  then  you  went  away 
into  the  park— the  light  went  out  of  my 
life,  sleeping  or  waking.  I have  never 
been  able  to  dream  of  you  since.  I don't 
suppose  I shall  ever  meet  you  again  after 
to-day !” 

After  this  we  were  silent  for  a long 
time,  though  I hummed  and  hawed  now 
and  then,  and  tried  to  speak.  I was  sick 
with  the  conflict  of  my  feelings.  At 
length  she  said: 

“ Dear  Mr.  Ibbetson,  this  is  all  so  ex- 
traordinary that  I must  go  away  and  think 
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true!  We  had  better  port  no^v.  1/ ; •IfaPPP^  / '*JRW  ' 

I don’t  know  tf  I shall  i?v*r  ' 

you  again.  You  will  to  ofteii  in  */}£/: < rl 

mj  thought,  hui  ne\r*$:  m m*-  , //  V j 

dreams  again— that,  vtfc  I -;V  *(  ’|^ 

can  command—  n#r t In  to*mps.:  v : ik!nj*p 

it  must  not  he.  My  poor  father  ' K’jJn. '"'  ' *-;:' 

taught. 'me  dream  before  'W  X?^/f ?;/;? / * ’. ■ , • . : ' 1-1^1 ' 

he  died,  that  I might  find  iono-  ^ A V * 

cent  consolation  in  dreams  1V>r  -W  ■ :y:f. }£] ; 'k  | 4 vU  • 

my  w&kmg  troubles,  which  are  k; Q •• 
many  and  great,  as  bis  were.  If  I .H-  -:v^ 

can  «ee  that  any  gmdm&y  come  1 : ^ : 

iiot  expect  fa  letter  1 \m\]  ',  \ 

now  gooddiy  -and  ymt. 

To-U;gt>.to.*dny, do you  not?  Thnt  : 

is  bes  t.  1 think  "this  had-  better  A Jp-AR^wku, 

he  a tidhl  adieu  I cannot  tell 

you  of  what  interest.  you  am  to  tn<6-  and  bad  spoken  words  to.dhe  qthetr  which  neo 
aiways  have  been.  I thought  . you  had  liver  ever  would  or  ever  could  forget, 
died  long  ago.  We  shall  often  think  of  And  this  other  human  being  and  I had 
each  other—  that  is  •ihe\r*tul4e^b.ttt.,^rer^  been  enshrined,  hi  each - other  h memory 
ne^et*  That  'will  hot  do.  - fqryear^— shiee  cirddhmid— ;Uu^  %v<?re  now 

s'  Dear -Mr,  Ibbetsom  I wish-.. you  all  the  linked  together  by  a tie  so  marvellous.  au. 
godd  th^i  human  b&fcig^sw^  wish  an-  exp^tietice^o  thoi  neither 

oth&tv Ml Ij,  aiifeaj Sod  could  . y&Q  "lie  <>nt  of  Ihe  others 

in  he&r^^  . \ ihcfughU  as  long  ds  -Jife  &ncl  sense  i«id 

She  rose-  trembling  &nd  white,  and  her  memory  lusted 
eyes  wet  with  Wr*  and  wrung  both  my  Her  vhry  self,  as  we  talked  in  each  other 
hands,  ki\&  left  m £0k  h&d  lr»Tt  me  in  iroUeril)^  at  Cray  w{&£fo$5$  Avidly" 
the  dream.  present  to  me  than  that  -other  and  still 

Til*  iigh  t went  out  o»f  my  1 ife.  %ud  I was  dearer  self  of  hers  with  whom!  b^d  w-alfe- 
once  nme  alone— ruom  wretchedly  and  ed  up  the  avenue  in  that  balmy  dream  ai- 
miserably  4h>n6  tha-u  if  l hod  never  met  inosphor*.  where  wo  had  lived  and  moved 
her,  * 'A  '/'  . \ v>  . and  had  our  being  together  Tor  a lew  short 

I v^?ii  hark  ta  PeritojiCillrv  and  out-  moments,  yet  each  hvkeving  the  other  at 
wardiy  took  up  Hi*  Thread  of  toy  mono  to  the  time  to  beift'ntere  figment  of  Ids  own 

noas  exisroice.  and  ate.  drank,  and  work  mmlhm  sloping1  innVg'iuaihm-;  Atifci i . stuff 
ed,  and  went About  As  u$u,a1Vbt>t  one  iti.  as  dream:*  arc  .nlfedfe  of  l: 
aaAinHnary  dream  FAr  now  dreams  — And  it*!  if  u)i  trii#  as  the 

tru<?  dreams*-^  had  Income  the  only  reality  eiunmou  e x pc  mm  ce  • nf - e>  * \v  - da  y 
forme.  oumc  {ten  lutiv-s  unjm}?  br^ui'^o ho.ugh 

tlfi  geeat,  w and  uu^x  mtr  peys., 

ample d a vyprjder  had  heen^ ^ wrought  i rft  a - he|irton¥,  athl  lesfe.  divided  altcrtfhHh'  W' 
dream  that  all  the  conditions  of  life  had.  were  uu>rc  conscious  of  c;»*/b  o::  \ ? ^ real 
heeu  altered  and  'reversed;  ?nnc»*  Amia-d.  closer  .together  (oi  a 

I ^rui  another  huinan  hedig  had  met—  <sp.n>*  — thud  two  mortals  bud  probably 

apkuaHy  and  yeally"  >V  do-utife'.  '-feVe.r  b6bd  -khi’ce  t.h.e'  wv^id’  l><f§:4h.v 

dream,  a dream  common  !»♦  us  both.  Jiud  That  v!a^p  of  (§&  iKtinb  in  r!n-  dream  — 
claspe<I  each  other's  harwU^  And  ‘ovvh  ho vv  infinitely  more  it  had  convert  <1  of 
voL.  Lx:x30!i~.?wi  m.~&2 
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one  to  the  other  than  even  that  sad  fare- 
well clasp  at  Cray ! 

In  my  poor  outer  life  I waited  in  vain 
for  a letter;  in  vain  I haunted  the  parks 
and  streets— the  street  where  she  lived — 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  once  more.  The 
house  was  shut;  she  was  away — in  Amer- 
ica, as  I afterward  learned — with  her  hus- 
band and  child. 

At  night,  in  the  familiar  scenes  I had 
learned  so  well  to  conjure  up,  I explored 
every  nook  and  corner  with  the  same 
yearning  desire  to  find  a trace  of  her.  I 
was  hardly  ever  away  from  “Parva  sed 
Apta.”  There  were  Madame  Seraskier 
and  Mimsey  and  the  major,  and  my  mo- 
ther and  Gogo,  at  all  times,  in  and  out, 
and  of  course  as  unconscious  of  my  solid 
presence  as  though  I had  never  existed. 
And  as  I looked  at  Mimsey  and  her  mo- 
ther I wondered  at  my  obtuseness  in  not 
recognizing  at  the  very  first  glance  who 
the  Duchess  of  Towers  had  been,  and 
whose  daughter.  The  height,  the  voice, 
the  eyes,  certain  tricks  of  gait  and  ges- 
ture—how  could  I have  failed  to  know 
her  again  after  such  recent  dream  oppor- 
tunities ? 

And  Seraskier,  towering  among  them 
all,  as  his  daughter  now  towered  among 
women.  I saw  that  he  lived  again  in  his 
daughter;  his  was  the  smile  that  closed 
up  the  eyes,  as  her 8 did ; had  Mimsey  ever' 
smiled  in  those  days,  I should  have  known 
her  again  by  this  very  characteristic  trait. 

Of  this  daughter  of  his  (the  Mimsey  of 
the  past  years,  not  the  duchess  of  to-day) 

I never  now  could  have  enough,  and 
made  her  go  through  again  and  again  all 
the  scenes  with  Gogo,  so  dear  to  my  re- 
membrance, and  to  hers.  I was,  in  fact, 
the  Prince  Charmant,  of  whose  unseen  at- 
tendance she  had  been  conscious  in  some 
inconceivable  way.  What  a strange  fore- 
sight! But  where  was  the  fee  Tarapata- 
poum?  Never  there  during  this  year  of 
unutterable  longing;  she  had  said  it;  nev- 
er, never  again  should  I be  in  her  dream,  - 
or  she  in  mine,  however  constantly  we 
might  dwell  in  eacli  other’s  thoughts. 

So  sped  a twelvemonth  after  that  last 
meeting  in  the  flesh  at  Cray. 

And  now,  with  an  unwilling  heart  and 
most  reluctant  pen,  I must  come  to  the 
great  calamity  of  my  life,  which  I will  en- 
deavor to  tell  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  reader,  if  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  read  without  skipping,  will  remember 


the  handsome  Mrs.  Deane,  to  whom  I fan- 
cied I lost  my  heart,  in  Hopshire,  a few 
years  back. 

I had  not  seen  her  since— had,  indeed* 
almost  forgotten  her  — but  had  heard 
vaguely  that  she  had  left  Hopshire,  and 
come  to  London,  and  married  a wealthy 
man  much  older  than  herself. 

Well,  one  day  I was  in  Hyde  Park* 
gazing  at  the  people  in  the  drive,  when  a 
spick-and-span  and  very  brand-new  open 
carriage  went  by,  and  in  it  sat  Mrs.  Deane 
(that  was),  all  alone  in  her  glory,  and  look- 
ing very  sulky  indeed.  She  recognized  me 
and  bowed,  and  I bowed  back  again,  with 
just  a moment’s  little  flutter  of  the  heart 
—an  involuntary  tribute  to  auld  lang-syne 
— and  went  on  my  way,  wondering  that  I 
could  ever  have  admired  her  so. 

Presently,  to  my  surprise,  I was  touched 
on  the  elbow.  It  was  Mrs.  Deane  again — 
I will  call  her  Mrs.  Deane  still.  She  had 
got  out  and  followed  me  on  foot.  It  was 
her  wish  that  I should  drive  round  the 
park  with  her  and  talk  of  old  times.  I 
obeyed,  and  for  the  first  and  last  time 
found  myself  forming  part  of  that  proud 
and  gay  procession  I had  so  often  watched 
with  curious  eye£. 

She  seemed  anxious  to  know  whether  I 
had  ever  made  it  up  with  Colonel  Ibbet- 
son,  and  pleased  to  hear  that  I had  not* 
and  that  I probably  never  should,  and  that 
my  feeling  against  him  was  strong  and 
bitter  and  likely  to  last. 

She  appeared  to  hate  him  very  much. 

She  inquired  kindly  after  myself  and 
my  prospects  in  life,  but  did  not  seem 
deeply  interested  in  my  answers— until 
later,  when  I talked  of  my  French  life, 
and  my  dear  father  and  mother,  when  she 
listened  with  eager  sympathy,  and  I waa 
much  touched.  She  asked  if  I had  por- 
traits of  them;  I had  — most  excellent 
miniatures;  and  when  we  parted  I had 
promised  to  call  upon  her  next  afternoon 
with  these  miniatures. 

She  seemed  a languid  woman,  much  en- 
nuy6e,  and  evidently  without  a large  circle 
of  acquaintance.  She  told  me  I was  the 
only  person  in  the  whole  park  whom  she 
had  bowed  to  that  day.  Her  husband  was 
in  Hamburg,  and  she  was  going  to  meet 
him  in  Paris  in  a day  or  two. 

I had  not  so  many  friends  but  what  I 
felt  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  have 
met  her,  and  willingly  called,  as  I bad 
promised,  with  the  portraits. 

She  lived  in  a large,  new  house,  mag- 
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nificently  upholstered,  near  the  Marble 
Arch.  She  was  quite  alone  when  I called, 
and  asked  me  immediately  if  I had  brought 
the  miniatures;  and  looked  at  them  quite 
eagerly,  and  then  at  me,  and  exclaimed: 

“Good  heavens,  you  are  your  father’s 
very  image!” 

Indeed,  I had  always  been  considered  so. 

Both  his  eyebrows  and  mine,  especial- 
ly, met  in  a singular  and  characteristic 
fashion  at  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  she 
seemed  much  struck  by  this.  He  was 
represented  in  the  uniform  of  Charles  X.’s 
“gardes  du  corps,”  in  which  he  had 
served  for  two  years,  and  had  acquired 
the  nickname  of  “le  beau  Pasquier.” 
Mrs.  Deane  seemed  never  to  tire  of  gazing 
at  it,  and  remarked  that  my  father  “must 
have  been  the  very  ideal  of  a young  girl’s 
dream”  (an  indirect  compliment  which 
made  me  blush  after  what  she  had  just 
said  of  the  likeness  between  us.  I almost 
began  to  wonder  whether  she  was  going 
to  try  and  make  a fool  of  me  again,  as 
she  had  so  successfully  done  a few  years 
ago). 

Then  she  became  interested  again  in 
my  early  life  and  recollections,  and  want- 
ed to  know  whether  my  parents  were  fond 
of  each  other.  They  were  a most  devoted 
and  lover-like  pair,  and  had  loved  each 
other  at  first  sight  and  until  death,  and  I 
told  her  so ; and  so  on  until  I became  quite 
excited,  and  imagined  she  must  know  of 
some  good  fortune  to  which  I wras  en- 
titled, and  had  been  kept  out  of  by  the 
machinations  of  a w.icked  uncle. 

For  I had  long  discovered  in  my  dreams 
that  he  had  been  my  father’s  bitterest  en- 
emy and  the  main  cause  of  his  financial 
ruin,  by  selfish,  heartless,  and  dishonest 
deeds  too  complicated  to  explain  here — a 
regular  Shylock. 

I bad  found  this  out  by  listening  to 
long  conversations  between  my  father 
and  mother  in  the  old  drawing-room  at 
Passy,  while  Gogo  was  absorbed  in  his 
book;  and  every  word  that  had  passed 
through  Gogo’s  inattentive  ears  into  his 
otherwise  preoccupied  little  brain  had 
been  recorded  there  as  in  a phonograph, 
and  was  now  repeated  over  and  over 
again  for  Peter  Ibbetson,  as  he  sat  unno- 
ticed among  them. 

I asked  her,  jokingly,  if  she  had  dis- 
covered that  I was  the  rightful  heir  to 
Ibbetson  Hall  by  any  chance. 

She  replied  that  nothing  would  give 
her  greater  pleasure,  but  there  was  no 
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such  good  fortune  in  store  for  either  her 
or  me,  but  that  she  had  discovered  long 
ago  that  Colonel  Ibbetson  was  the  greatest 
blackguard  unhung,  and  nothing  new  she 
might  discover  could  make  him  worse. 

I then  remembered  how  he  would  often 
speak  of  her,  even  to  me,  and  hint  and  in- 
sinuate things  which  were  no  doubt  un- 
true, and  which  I disbelieved.  Not  that 
the  question  of  their  truth  or  untruth 
made  him  any  the  less  despicable  and  vile 
for  telling. 

She  asked  me  if  he  had  ever  spoken  of 
her  to  me,  and  after  much  persuasion  and 
cunning  cross-examination  I told  her  as 
much  of  the  truth  as  I dared,  and  she  be- 
came a tigress.  She  assured  me  that  he  had 
managed  so  to  injure  and  compromise  her 
in  Hopshire  that  she  and  her  mother  had 
to  leave,  and  she  swore  to  me  most  sol- 
emnly (and  I thoroughly  believe  she 
spoke  the  truth)  that  there  had  never  been 
any  relation  between  them  that  she  could 
not  have  owned  to  before  the  whole  world. 

She  had  wished  to  marry  him,  it  is  true, 
for  his  wealth  and  position ; for  both  she 
and  her  mother  were  very  poor,  and  often 
hard  put  to  it  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
keep  up  a decent  appearance  before  the 
world;  and  he  had  singled  her  out  and 
paid  her  marked  attention  from  the  first, 
and  given  her  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  attentions  were  serious  and  hon- 
orable. 

At  this  juncture  her  mother  came  in, 
Mrs.  Glyn,  and  we  renewed  our  old  ac- 
quaintance. She  had  quite  forgiven  me 
my  school-boy  admiration  for  her  daugh- 
ter; all  her  power  of  hating,  like  her 
daughter’s,  had  concentrated  itself  on  Ib- 
betson; and  as  I listened  to  the  long  story 
of  their  wrongs  and  his  infamy,  I grew  to 
hate  him  worse  than  ever,  and  was  ready 
to  be  their  champion  on  the  spot,  and  to 
take  up  their  quarrel  there  and  then. 

.But  this  would  not  do,  it  appeared,  for 
their  name  must  nevermore  be  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  his. 

Then  suddenly  Mrs.  Glyn  asked  me  if  I 
knew  when  lie  went  to  India. 

I could  satisfy  her,  for  I knew  that  it 
was  just  after  my  parents’  marriage,  near- 
ly a year  before  my  birth;  upon  which 
she  gave  the  exact  date  of  his  departure 
with  his  regiment,  and  the  name  of  the 
transport,  and  everything;  and  also,  to 
m^  surprise,  the  date  of  my  parents'  mar- 
riage at  Marylebone  Church,  and  of  my 
baptism  there  a year  later.  I was  grow- 
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ing  quite  bewildered  with  all  this  know- 
ledge of  my  affairs,  and  wondered  more 
and  more. 

We  sat  silent  for  a while,  the  two  wo- 
men looking  at  each  other  and  at  me  and 
at  the  miniatures.  It  was  getting  grew- 
some.  What  could  it  all  mean? 

Presently  Mrs.  Glyn,  at  a nod  from  her 
daughter,  addressed  me  thus: 

“Mr.  Ibbetson,  your  uncle,  as  you  call 
him,  though  he  is  not  your  uncle,  is  a 
very  terrible  villain,  and  has  done  you 
and  your  parents  a very  foul  wrong.  Be- 
fore I tell  you  what  it  is  (and  I think  you 
ought  to  know)  you  must  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  do  or  say  no- 
thing that  will  get  our  name  publicly 
mixed  up  in  any  way  with  Colonel  Ibbet- 
son’s.  The  injury  to  my  daughter,  now 
she  is  happily  married  to  an  excellent 
man,  would  be  irreparable.” 

With  a beating  heart  I solemnly  gave 
the  required  assurance. 

“Then,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  it  is  right  that 
you  should  know  that  Colonel  Ibbetson, 
when  he  was  paying  his  infamous  ad- 
dresses to  my  daughter,  gave  her  unmis- 
takably to  understand  that  you  were  his 
natural  son,  by  his  cousin,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Biddulpli,  afterward  Madame  Pas- 
quier  de  la  Mariere !” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  I cried,  “surely  you 
must  be  mistaken — he  knew  it  was  im- 
possible— he  had  been  refused  by  my  mo- 
ther three  times — he  went  to  India  nearly 
a year  before  I was  born— he— ” 

Then  Mrs.  Deane  said,  producing  an  old 
letter  from  her  pocket: 

“Do  you  know  his  handwriting  and 
his  crest?  Do  you  happen  to  recollect 
once  bringing  me  a note  from  him  at  Ib- 
betson Hall?  Here  it  is,”  and  she  hand- 
ed it  to  me.  It  was  unmistakably  his, 
and  I remembered  it  at  once,  and  this  is 
what  it  said: 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,  dear  friend,  don’t 
breathe  a word  to  any  living  soul  of  what 
you  were  clever  enough  to  guess  last 
night!  There  is  a likeness,  of  course. 

“Poor  Antinoiis!  He  is  quite  ignorant 
of  the  true  relationship,  which  has  caused 
me  many  a pang  of  shame  and  remorse. . . . 

“‘Que  voulez-vous?  Elle  £tait  si  ra- 
vissante!’. . . . We  were  cousins,  much 
thrown  together;  ‘both  were  so  young, 
and  one  so  beautiful!’. ...  I was  but  a 
penniless  cornet  in  those  days — hardly 
more  than  a boy.  Happily  an  unsus- 


pecting Frenchman  of  good  family  was 
there  who  had  loved  her  long,  and  she 
married  him.  ‘ II  4tait  temps !’.... 

“Can  you  forgive  me  this  ‘entraine- 
ment  de  jeunesse?’  I have  repented  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  made  what  rep- 
aration I could  by  adopting  and  giving 
my  name  to  one  who  is  a perpetual  re- 
minder to  me  of  a moment’s  infatuation. 
He  little  knows, poor  boy, and  never  will, 
I hope.  ‘ II  n’a  plus  que  moi  au  monde !’ 

“Burn  this  as  soon  as  you  have  read 
it,  and  never  let  the  subject  be  mentioned 
between  us  again. 

R.  (‘  Qui  sait  aimer’).” 

Here  was  a thunder-bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

I sat  stunned  and  saw  scarlet,  and  felt 
as  if  I should  see  scarlet  forever. 

After  a long  silence,  during  which  I 
could  feel  my  pulse  beat  to  bursting-point 
in  my  temples,  Mrs.  Glyn  said: 

“Now,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  I hope  you  will 
do  nothing  rash — nothing  that  can  bring 
my  daughter’s  name  into  any  quarrel 
between  yourself  and  your  uncle.  For 
the  sake  of  your  mother’s  good  name,  you 
will  be  prudent,  I know.  If  he  could 
speak  like  this  of  his  cousin,  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  love  when  he  was  young,  what 
lies  would  he  not  tell  of  my  poor  daughter? 
He  has— terrible  lies!  Oh,  what  we  have 
suffered!  When  he  wrote  that  letter  I 
believe  he  really  meant  to  marry  her. 
He  had  the  greatest  trust  in  her,  or  he 
would  never  have  committed  himself  so 
foolishly.” 

“Does  he  know  of  this  letter’s  exist- 
ing?” I asked. 

“No.  When  he  and  my  daughter  quar- 
relled she  sent  him  back  his  letters — all 
but  this  one,  which  she  told  him  she  had 
burned  immediately  after  reading  it,  as 
he  had  told  her  to  do.” 

“ May  I keep  it?” 

“Yes.  I know  you  may  be  trusted, 
and  my  daughter’s  name  lias  been  re- 
moved from  the  outside,  as  you  see.  No 
one  but  ourselves  has  ever  seen  it,  nor 
have  we  mentioned  to  a soul  what  it  con- 
tains, as  we  never  believed  it  for  a mo- 
ment. Two  or  three  years  ago  we  had 
the  curiosity  to  find  out  when  and  where 
your  parents  had  married,  and  when  you 
were  born,  and  when  he  went  to  India. 
It  was  no  surprise  to  us  at  all.  We  then 
tried  to  find  you,  but  soon  gave  it  ujJ,  and 
thought  it  better  to  leave  matters  alone. 
Then  we  heard  he  was  in  mischief  again— 
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just  the  same  sort  ( ^ ; 

of  mischief;  and  - » i Jv  ' 
then  my  daugh-  » h| 

ter  saw  yon  in  the  P-,l-  % 'M  j hi 

park,  and  we  com*  V :V 
eluded  you  ought  ,:S  V . ? . 

to  know. n'  • j - ..  J|j 

Such  was  tlie 

gist  of  that  mem-  J i ' 
orable  conversa-  f JS|  I ; i 

tiou,  which  I V m 

liave  condensed  # 

as  much  as  I , 

C°lWhen  I left  < * - ^ 

these  two  ladies  f fKm% 

I walked  twice  /r  :<;;f\xk  ^ 

rapidly  rou  nd  the  fe 
park.  I saw  scar-  \ 

let  often  during 
that  walk.  Per- 

liaps  I looked  At-  ^ ^ ^ 

scarlet.  I re- 
member people 
staring  at  me. 

Then  I went  straight  to  Lintot’s,  with  The  servant  came  with  me  and  lit  the 
the  impulse  to  tell  hirn  my  trouble  and  candles,  and  remarked  on  the  weather* 
ask  his  advice.  and  handed  rne  the  Saturday  Review 

He  was  away  from  home,  and  I waited  and  Punch.  I must  have  looked  quite 
in  his  smoking-room  fora  whilfe,  reading  natural — as  I tried  to  look — and  lie  left 
the  letter  over  and  over  again.  me. 

Then  I decided  not  to  tell  him,  and  left  I saw  a Malay  creese  on  the  mantel - 
the  house,  taking  with  me  as  I did  so  (but  piece  and  hid  it  behind  a picture-frame, 
without  any  definite  purpose)  a heavy,  I locked  a door  leading  to  another  draw- 
loaded  stick,  a most  formidable  weapon,  aig-room  where  there  was  a grand  piano, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a boy,  and  which  I and  above  it  a trophy  of  swords,  daggers, 
myself  had  given  to  Lin  tot  on  his  last  battle-axes,  etc.,  and  put  the  key  in  my 
birthday.  Avaykfj ! pocket. 

Then  I went  to  my  usual  eating-house  The  key  of  the  room  where  I waited 
near  the  circus  and  dined.  To  the  sur-  was  inside,  the  door. 

prise  of  the  waiting-maid,  I drank  a quart  All  this  time  I had  a vague  idea  of  pos- 
of  bitter  ale  and  two  glasses  of  sherry.  It  sible  violence  on  his  part,  but  no  idea  of 
was  my  custom  to  drink  water.  She  plied  killing  him.  I felt  far  too  strong  for  that, 
me  with  questions  as  to  whether  I was  ill  Indeed.  I had  a feeling  of  quiet,  irresisti- 
or  in  trouble.  I answered  her  no,  and  at  ble  strength— the  result  of  suppressed  ex- 
jawSt  begged  she  would  leave  me  alone.  citoment 

Ibbetson  lived  in  St.  James’s  Street.  I I sat  down  and  meditated  all  I would 
went  there.  He  was  out.  It  was  nine  sav.  I had  settled  it  over  and  over  again, 
o’clock,  and  his  servant  seemed  uncertain  and  read  and  reread  the  fatal  letter, 
when  he  would  return.  I came  back  at  The  servant  came  up  with  glasses  and 
ten.  He  was  not  yet  home,  and  the  ser-  soda-water.  I trembled  lest  he  should 
vant,  after  thinking  a while,  and  looking  observe  that  the  door  to  the  other  room 
up  aiid  down  the  street,  and  finding  my  was  locked,  but  he  did  not.  He  opened 
appearance  decent  and  by  no  means  dan-  the  window  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
gerous,  asked  rne  to  go  up  stairs  and  wait,  street.  Presently  he  said,  **  Here’s  the 
as  I told  him  it  was  a matter  of  great  im-  colonel  at  last,  sir,”  and  went  down  to 
porta  nee.  open  the  door 

So  I went  and  sat  in  my  uncle’s  draw-  I heard  him  come  in  and  speak  to  his 
ing-room  and  waited.  servant.  Then  lie  came  straight  up,  Inun- 
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tuiug  4,)a  danrn>  e ‘/.ml  -walked  *’  You  ($&}*  I suppose  she  fold  you 

mi  with  the  jaouty,  airy  mamier  i rc  that  too  Leri  re  H«e  ■ n>aui*.  row  pWfnJL. 

Hjid  : green,  ^tiekass^,  ur"  1*1]  iMve  yttii'  ium&$ 
very  liit'ki  changed.-.  He  ^cea*ea  im»c)i  oat.  ’ ami  lie  vim%  the  beii, 
surprised  Ut  *&::  i!i<-taii»j' turmal  very  ft  ui ter  :*  Do  you  know  yoar ':uft’4>  Jmulvvrst* 
VC eJi,  my  A.p<4)o  of  the  T e*onu  v%  iuy  h I ’,00  :i,  jfeati  handed  him  the 
Vpauvijum  eonpe,  He  i*ead  a lifie  or  tw<i  ami  md 

dike  a la  it  jr&rtjy  the  l^ell 

atilt  hog.  for -tpvgixe\\c*$*'iKr  ;;•  ;•  and  looked  A^Oivii  helmui  the  ykiek 

I forget  dU  1 •nft&LtU  to  my  iintfetdy  in?  hm  creese  Then  bn  lit  Hip  hvher  ai  a 
iiotliitig1  haiV^ietfr^-'i  had  'htfL  cfahtile .ami. whore 

rose  and  snidj  ” J hiiVe  »?ouk?  vr.  Lro ••*  0 hkumw  on.L 

• J^ljf  • $01$ *'  as  qui fci Jy • m . ■ 1' ■eoiild; •; Idif  yy  ’'  - b hn 

with  a thick  ^ ‘ / ' , The  ^oryaut  tfjtep  iir  jfytti  tbtf  door,  a?,vd 

He  . fioot'oed . ' 1 to  ward  ; IM^gcpa  tixiA  culifcti’ 

tf  u?  door,  ot it  for  thr  police.  I rushed  io  the  pfe" 

f ^e>t  tJh^e  feetoco  - Wjtyfrd  i imd  hidden  t)ife  creese^  aiul 

ami  locked  ah  and  fn*t  th&  key;  Itt  •thi^v  H'  oyi  the  table,  Tlieh  I Bivtiiig*  him 
pocket*  bryb'y  from  tke/wm^  told  1?  mi  to 

Ho  darted  Ut  the  n;h<n  door  a oh.  iuimd  defend  him.svdt  point' in#.  io  the  cr-o>*e. 
it  locked.  aud^ood  oo' the  defensive;. 

Then  he  went  to  the  oianud  pi4^  a>ul  Horser  vn n fhad  a ppa mtvt  ty  run  down stairs' 
looked  fpr  the  erecHe.vi5fuLlapt 

l^turikcil  wi?tyd  lu*  foyftrb- : ’on  your 

place:  und  ffis:  amis  akrihfio,  '^Vik|l yri^X-^l;  confess  j itfe 

1 MoV^Tiby  •etot^nptuoiis  arid  d^k^adn^i,  your  mi\y  - ; f 

Hi*  chin  rens  quite  whrt^Tivnd^  his  dyed  .Z^*;'’ fool?’' 
•nih^ic?ho:^ikc  •••• ;: ' M 4 ,c^%rd  «i rid  a liar  : Hmi 

nervously.  ' -•  y ^ , ; you  3ffnu  XSewtiue 

I wiiktsd  up  to  him  . add ^ood:  • y Mm  iio  \im»r*  your  mistress  thaw  mr 

■ * Tjprr.fidrf  -St^  WMiiK’/ihtit  t wasytmr  vmitlw  vtmf  l * * ; .’.^y  .' 

,paU»nd  wm.’1  ' •' ’ ; ’ / , Thers  wws  a fciunjrf  of  jroopluj.^aimuog' 

Wlio  tohi  you  so  u?>  <tn i rs.  Ho  lIstCHed  a moment  ntul' 

*^She  did  -thh>  afimioon  '*  htssiai  oo; : 

*'  H‘s  a lie— a sphefu!  inveuiion  oi‘'  a w'Thoy * vom  huol  t Hcrv  oan 

:m<9i*tifi4.  j tell  for  ^erUtit •tvltJiitksr'ymi  are  u>y  son 
‘ i rtIViS.  in^v^r  was . v^mr  mi#itpnj«r*'  fir  ti«C  ? 1 i al  1 Cjf>< < IPS'  Uy  li.r ^ same.  Of 

bourse  I wivne  ti  uf  Wfer,  Qotn& 
411  v ; 'y ttii\-  .,:iirssa^sitii r you 

• t>a^ird,  iviWrii^^v; 

has  JoW1. 
.h®dd-v.th^  p>ih,i 

|5ij|v  v>u e.  ; * fxtvrak  rq>et » d cjo r t 
qi^ick.r’  ; Th^y  dfcl : hht 
I jwvf  eyVmaori  l;;.' : . 

qve,  and  I brought 

;d^'i?-’  d>-y  ^ttek  on  til*  left  «red> 

ytdifch  lie  ]h: dc)  or^r'Jii^  M$$:; 
tho^Vi  *\Ti  lily  h.eatl^  and  he  felly 

oryioe : , ■■'■/..;  .-.  •*-:•  y^V-k/v  •/■;.•> 

my  Gimtl  Oh  Cbriiir’. 

I HtgrafYv  4>w  J(ii$  head 

be tvwd 
wlwn  he  ok  ihe  gmoml  It 
seefin^'d  yra^h  riirht  iu- 
THat  And  hoyf  t IuIUhI 

iTnclc  n^beiisinm  ’;--'r  ’ok yy!'^ 

fto  r^  coyTiviXD.j 


n 
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\X7E  have  beecf-.?|^a:i«  frtg.  :h* 
V course,  of  tyW-:: 

tner*0U‘1  li  H »vV 

m •“<.)•.• . ( ■ -' ' ,,,; 

‘"rjjtfiti&Cty:. 

hVi 51'cl>  *i&  , #h* 

suni  li!  : V • ■ *•■  • 

{Aim 

-jh$t&.'  ‘>y«f-(.Wii-'- ;?4y^:,; 4'i^^  '\)\VH''/w 
nothing  ^ffur^Vtlix 
ih*;  It  if  nUy*>‘\Vi^  With  Miy 
teOnmicycial  Uiiiutiiigv.  (l^i^ired 

by  f&vi]  Kafev 

cyoatniioti  of. 

Mr.  rv’d  ^iiilil 

wig*,  4Ur*  WiHin’K  oY  these  •design- 
ers CL‘i‘»Uvtiv  vyUdJ  til  MV  r>  of 
tyijiro'Jiif  Mi 

^'tie  fc?Xf }ni&&iif- 
rtro&iz;  -46^':'  , 

i()0  U:  ■■■••  -■■:••■;.  j 

loC&l  ‘ • ' 

The 

andtl^0i6i%v  .< 


perception.  Tins  is  the  qual- 
ity that  such 'jowri'ng-struc* 
.lures  ^ An  Insv 

rhy  OH'^nr£  Build 
in^y  Hud  . ;TV 
lui'fe  iu  GQlfttiify}.  ;\ud  ih&t 

C^U'IV  • • •-  -;  [iiMH 

t ■■  ■ 

)>ni hvofr  m (S f Ar 
w ber*\  . T h«ro'  !iii  no  ,wr\- 
!n*e  tu.YHytiitV-^fUWi^s  of  the 
Mtihh\c'<rUi  purple  >n  their 
j&utenU  forM? 

jpftv;iru1>r  i'^f  th*/  U^iu^}>lliljJ- 
ihjfj  *mv!  j$t  d*s;*ni  c^f  it  in 
detail,  &fi  in  thy  ierelevrtirt 
iebnkor 
Their  Hut  roof* 
arr  invt  tow  netted  into  pro- 
ly'dw»iHce&  >o  otnier  to 
siiiijtobicii  >i>ofr  sky- 
Itmvy  ami  i hose  of 
ibtlu  that  are 
^3^  hqijt  around 


■ • .% 


;W*  Wh  >T  , :.:  }$?  if 

"Iv-  l!tv 

. .ROot  . i«:  . 

proper* fc&ity  • - 

•ib.0'  • "S  ;p. 

•was  • tXV  H;  y*'J 

;iio«SU:U  * hi'fjiy'  fh  #y.':% 
'cl^ry  r J • T 

One'  ir*-viv,:>y.i|*iih! 

I i Ui\[:  • • i V *A  “ •■.’.■*  - : 

of  cormonreial  areliheetur^ 
or  ixi  a more  auKtei-r  and  >ei  (- 
denying  aBtihg  uj >on  that 


‘ v ' . . nkH'inr 

V*  rX ‘ .- A^‘*U't  '4.1% 

• ^ iy  hy- 

' rJ'.'iK‘:ii.  I\of 
• • iv.  .my 

|v  •vrtXynV  tUaylii" 

: : yto-- 

y:  i j*|v j^'<r -v  #vf  n*ixtn ' 
. y'mi  are  nf 

Xr  I - /(y  h.r  Ayv  I V or  r fX» 

upori  ^lone  ha^- 
tneutffnud  Che  orna- 
nient  is  such,  arid 
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needs  a huikir 
mgT  wh^n i'stmioi 
foe  ati&med  in  £nefc 
by  reason  uf  cnm- 
WzvcihI  e&ig(ttxnf?&. 
U suggested  in  o 
more  rugged  Mil 
more  toas^i  ve  treat- 
ment not  less-'  than 
in  the  ^toplovmetn 
hi  a yisibly  fttrcnsg- 
&V  iixtki jfeftftf;  Tbesft 
*ij*pOj$  i flops  are-aid- 
y d by  tho 
at  tlte^roma  ii  d of 
:,ifl0ar«f)jitect.  Tile 
angi*  piers  are 
w^ightM  to  the 
eye  by  the  solid 
cor  bel  J ed  plhvmejes 
at  the  t<>#,  '&£■  m 
th$ 

eikrtigte  and  vbhfc 
lidoker j\  or  fetif- 
failed  by  a •Slight, 
withdrawal  tl>M  gives. ah  addi {ip^^V  ^jr> 
tkai  line  or*  ea»;j«  side of  the  in 

the  Ilitoib;  wb'iiiv.  th$v  »su£ft*  purj)b&e. 
part ly,  *tdiserveU  .in  tJU^< 

}n«>jeetidn  t r.om . x>i  ih# 

tallic  lantern  staptfe rdS  ih&t  t epimt  utfd 
eiijfarde  th iklm*.  v? fm  iU  vision  of 
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pie  piers,  upon  the* 
visil.de  sulficieury 
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the  second  division,  and  above  Uy  an  h'ifeis  iioned  it  ?*.  ond  m admirably  «3e tailed,  So 
ruptitm  of  the  oth^nvisfe^ tuibrofeeri  nrcadr  - 'V*  thntf-k 

that  traverses  the  attic.  In  the  .Rookery  in  the  expression  of  (be-  structure,  and  <o 
it  is  marked  by  a slight  projection,  which  rich  #sut  re  lined-  the  ormtujeuh  II poo 
above-  is  Still  further  projected  into  tall  the  whole  those  •- buildings-,  by  fart]  so  mo  .o. 
corbel led  'piu n aeles. . and  the  wall  l ip ipros&i yb  of* 

bounded  is  slightly  bowed,  and  its  open-  buildings  of  / Chicago*  not  merely • .attest 
ings  diminished  and  niuUiplicd  In  the  the  sk ill  of  their  architects,  hut  reward 
PImcuix  Buildmg  this  bowing  is  carried  their  self-denial  in  making  the  design  for 
&b  much  fuVbher  Hsto  r^sult  iii  a Corbelled  yV'vv/'v^.. 

oriel  extendnig  ihrotogh  four  stories,  and 

repeated  tm  a .smuller  scale  at  each  end  of  .♦  ■ 

tlie  principal  front  amt  in  the  cent  re  of  ; . ■o47/\r  ;;;/ 

each  ^ipirier 


This  feature  may 
perhaps  he  exceptyd  from  the  general 
pndsfc'  the  build  toga  deserve  of  a strict 
adhVr«tice  to  their  uMnuiriati  purpose. 
Not  ihai,  even  i a Chicago  a Musi  ness  man 
may  ijoi  have  occasion  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  nor  Untk  if  he  doe*,  he  may  not 
be  pardoatui  for  desiring  to  extend  his 
view"  beyond  the  walls  and  windows  of 
over  the  way.  An  oriel-window-  is  not 
nea^artly  au  ibietib gridfcy  ta&  ‘l  business 
'bi6e'k,  -ibut  tli&  treatment  of  these  oriels 
is  & lUtld  fantastic  aiul  a JiitJe  ornate  for 
their  deatinatioHr  and  k >iit  in  any 
cose  fortunate : : Tt»*  «ntriuiepc-.  m be 
sure,  are  enriched  with  4 drCoraikoV  to/ 
yood  the  more  e&pressioft  of  the  struc- 
ture wh ich  has  ckc w!K^r<:  been  the  rule, 
but  they  do  not  Appear  ? 11  Co  ngr  no  us - 
Tha  entrance  to  i/ budding  that  bouses 
the  population  ..of',  oi  considei-ttbl o v il - 
iag-e  must  be  wide,.  and-  if'  its- haight- 
regulated  by  iliat  of  ihe  liumau  figure,  it 


be  d^pjge  and  it  sliOiild 

be  stately,  ^iid  n were  &■  y very  cynical 
aS parity ?r  to  deny  to  the  designer  the 
pr i v i iept  of  oemg  by  ocp ament  lire 

necessary  sUUdimcss  of  the  one  feature 
of  which  must  arrest,  tor  a 

moment  atle^idy  of  fhe  most 

.preoccupied  v&ikiv.  It  ranimk  be  said 
that  wch  a /caterers  the  cut  ranee  of  ilhv 
PfKtftnx  Build rng  is  inlcn&pJy  chat'acS,# 
islic  of  a modern  cn.om-.ss  l> ioe.lv/'  but  H 
Ciin  be  said  that  fu  its  ptoce  u dm-*  not 
m the  .1  east  d i/th  r Iv  thy:  In  j p vesmou  the' 
structure/  m&kv*  ~6? .%■  modes’  n ‘ busings 
bi defer  -' ; '•  i£  frv/u  e^kMise*  for 

^VitruuVV  dV/^a;r  no  trthvv,  for  in  following'  its  indfeb 
aSs?nic.dly  £1  ti  we  ||  the.  umsf  beautiful  in  imposing  upon  Mm 
and  artMic/  tea  it . atohb  derived  f rom  i.oyvthir^ 

lecture  hte  to  show , so  ailViHral^  i^dp^  tjod  -tif;  tfs'  a>v<i#  vei]um 


OrUKu,  rUttXlX  BtlLDiXO 
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again  furtlbh^d  by  th*  lato;  the  mi- 
nority of  people  Who  lito  Where  they  will 
and  not  where  they  /musk  Wto  b a co*tod 
efuide  bne  w^iiltl  mipp<.w 

ttiat.ito  toW  to  that 

qaartet  from  wUich  f ite  Mto  is*  Wd®*  *c- 

ctorfbl&  Tluv  to'  , tl dt 

north  K<d‘e„  ^ritliont  file 

jdigh<&*t> : f im>*pecfci  ce. 

in  Cht*N?i>o  raal  gs?.;*k\  may  bo  pardoned 
fpi*  Vii  ferrfttg  to  to  flit  hitoi  dtorallft?  for 
raftid^hee.  !Ttir£i  tottmfWtiiai  the  d wd  l- 
era  upon  the  south  ^ule  art*  out  off  from 
artjr  pv0^ ieai  to  pitomisquc  um-.df.  ' i\W 
I&W  by  the  fact  that  the  shora  tto 
south  of  tto  toy  is  6&nxjrfe&  by  y^iroidt 
tradc^ftod  the  uaatoi  of  toypre* 

Too-ions  tHVe  t nriml  a ‘V*y  from  Un  w.-tor. 
of  the  its  rJifc 

rear  :areiri,  A pfrsi Ucra’ • to ..toydy . the  vfetv,. 
The  infareuce  tiiat  the  Yttoift  is  the  most 
eligible  df Hie  one  ffnds  id  M vio- 
k<u|ly;  :<?dtAhdteti.  •'  by . :fchd' of  the 
sooth • and  ilk  ree$;iVdithi  he  limls  also  that 
instead  of  one  kvlr.mttH.lir  fashionable 
quarteh  as  in  eVery  other  city,  Chicago 
had:  three  ^kimant^  tor  that  distmettam 
t<>  the  tot  wton  tv  hose  tuny 

to  aaentod  the  other vrise  not  very  /jx* 
pJitohU*  dfday  in  fixing  a site  for  the 
Warid^  Each  of  these  qutoito* 

ka$  its  cffifhfrfd  and  ite  ffep^detrcftfe> 
totvrehh  two  4 torge  aim  to 

fetor  nnc>cenpied,  to  With  dtoU 

very  mudi  humbler  titan  those  ihm 
line  tha  iytotito Ibst  are  severally"  ifm 
tousi*  of  *he  eumpettog  fuhleft  Tin?  three 
appear  in  have  reetoved  nearly  equal 
shares  of  vmVuieipal  attention,  For  thereto 


a park  for  earli—rmy.  there  are  threvr  parks 
for  the  West  side-  though  these  4re  thus 
far  weii  beyond  the  limit  of  fashion  i'  -?ior 
of  population;  and  toioriiiiaiiy'  fevto  fto  the 
south  sidev  though  even  these  tottr  turw 
the  relation  to  the  quarter' for  which  they 
W^re  }imyhWd  llto  the  Cen  t rat  Park  hor^ 
io.Nto  York  dl  18?U  than  that  r hhi?  i I 
hears  in  ISUi  . they  are  still,  thoi  is  it:;:' 
■ . say.  rather  .toffy*  n gr,  p leas t* ee-grotm^  ;to  r. 
cessihle  to  excursion uts  thufi  parky  isv 
uai  jihJtliC  u^;  Liu  coin  Pnrkv  the  park 
of  the  north  is  the  only  ovtonf  the 
parks  of  Chicago  ihif:  to  yet.  de»eryes  ibis 
descriplioo,  and  the  north  sMn  is  mtich  to 
to  ton  £rm  ^ ^ 

•mo-rt.  ;JLfe  grtot  udr^ntagy  of  nn 

nnotoferiidtto  fmntng^  tl^on  toeT^ifij.nafid' 
it  m kept  With  ihc  .&>xm  skH t ftnd  l^topvh 
etv  vdth  whito  it  Wto  plan  tied. 

It  wilt  be  ev]dev?t  from  aU  .Utb  tlm.t  in 
the  three  rnddeniial  quarters  of  Cliicago 
there  b pleutr  of  ^j&sabd  it  is  tUte 
otousnr^gc  that  gives  a pervaduijg;  toarao-; 
ter^tic  to  its  (tone&tie  ai'chiteeture.  The 
mimt  faihionable  A^entiee  ato  not  fflied 
with  the  vsemed  ranks  liou^es  opr?  :ex~ 
toots  to  «t>£  in  a of  a to i 1 iion 

Ob  the  contrary ^ in  Mi^iigaH  Ayfebue 
&h&  Prairie  Avemid,  wn.  the  ■maffi-'  Hide, 
to*d  in  the  cormpondiug  ^tre^is  id  t;to; 
t>ther  q uaiderSi  t here  tV  romtoemly  eoii-. 
eidemble  of  swaM  in  front  of  tire 
house,  and r dieo  at  The  vide*  hs  The 

houkcs-  are  often  torily  deh 

tadmh  and  tliey  ar^  fmjuehtly  oF  a ton* 
e^;ous  breadtli,  ^pd  alwaya  of  iwo&fate: 
height  lTitTn!p>(aries  ■ ' ■';iT*G-'l  i :' 

)s  rarely  exceeded  even  iu  the  costlie&t 


M 


•"•"  :fi  j*  :. .1  ; 
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due*  to  bis  faculty  of  tf^hciug  a c^tnplj-  a . fyttdfcfe&'i  ($$'■  the  Provencal  Rom aii* 
eiiled  to  Jls; and  most  aHd  Still  inove  of  au  tion 

forcible  i3VP^,s^»*>t',  Movv  ^eyi  Really*  ft  o(  the  depth  yd  vmissoirs  and  of  t lie  dwarf- 
uoy  uw  to  hb  ;'::  '-iKy  bo*  rising  som«?  Mmess  of  pillars.-  These,  things  are  ve;'uL 
fcaftii’re  ofjm  Inuiomy,  dm^Mpiflrg  it  into  ily  enough  imif&i>]e.  as  nearly  evepy  block 
and  skilful iv  ^uboiHlinaL  of  •.dwellings  in  Chicago  testifies,,  but 
iug: ' Ur?.r  re*t  oV  luis >:om|)obUon  io  it,  until  they  are  scarcely  worth  'imitating.  In 

this  tib  hhildto^v  It  was  .Rve.Juirdsdirt%  bent  wQrkj&eVe  is  apt  to  be 

lib  powers  of  deposing:;,  masses.,  his  insist-  . some  questionable  detail :<n\ev  the  success- 
once  o\)vn  i argent  ami  simplicity,  his  or  failure  of  bis  building  Is  commonly 
rnipikiitfhee  ■■  ■ . ddoide^ylm^  viothil 

ward  pud  virile  dmocliiri^  .of.  his  lusks,  arises,  and  it  U this  'ijdo^tlbtvable  detail 
that  libido,  hi*  ^uecesses  " 

and  eyen  b Mil  m tmxlailb  g\ : 

V£ry  xoutli  of  all  this  is  a mar  ter 
Of  b. ami  Rtelmrdsoiib 

bj&t  b\i ilduigk  w ere  .the  express 
i td&ge  of  tiiat  Vnipetudus  and  ex  u - 
•bcrani • • p^.c*oa3 i ty s; that  all  who 
k n ew  lu  m remember.  lit11  used  to 
toil  Of  a from in 

whom  admimtipu  for  Ins  ert  had 
induced  & desit^^  bis  $c- 

qu&hjtaiice,  aiui  who  a pd  u hem  g 
nitrcKluced  fAj  him  .exc.Iaiibydy 
;b  Olb  Mr,  Bieh&rd^nY  how  you 
are  like  your  work V ^Now 
wasirt  that  a Dutch  remark  f f 
Ricliardson  concluded  the  story. 

Indeed  the  tact  of  the  salutation 
must  be  admitted  to  have  be&h 
somewhat  Batavian,  blit  it  was 
not  without  critical  value.  One 
cannot  conceive  4f  Fikdiard^ons 
tiprk  having  been  done  by  an 
ansmiid  areinfeb  or  by  i aelf  dis- 
trustfiil  arclut^eb  oiytry  a profeas- 
or  of  arehiieetm‘e,  faith fht  -:m  h \$ 

■own  professional  prepamtioTi  had 
been-  There  is  a dtstmciioii  well 
recognized  in  th#  art.  to  wh ich 
Architecture  has  more  or  less 
plausibly  been  likened  that  is  no 
iesH  valid  as  applied  to  ardiitcct- 
ure  itself—  the  distinction  between 
Ai  sohool  and  44  bravura 

ti\  tisdit 4 T If  we  ad  opt  lib  ft.  if  isiiii^r- 
iitin, . • _ be* classed 

a mod  g ih  e bra  v \\ r-v  perform  erg  jp 
archi  teeturf-fwhc^0re  eiigi  ideVnih- 
ivt  tar  wditiii^iioii :-j|i 
,A#uyeSLy  will 

thing  but  good  from 

•they,  learn  Tram  d^;:.to^:ii!y-d>>ir  iargehess  that  the  imitator  aw  apt  to  yejuyid ucb 
and  simplicity,  to  avoid  uiggiincr,  and  without,  asking  it  &i*y  qUqstians.  • 

con  skier  tirsi  of  t|U  th<y  ‘ 'pfy . it  ; jh'OMidy  d>e  by  ino^t 

their  rna?sex. . Rut  llie>j:  ^t»e  iiicrits  that  sOjideiits  ibid  ,Ricii';u‘d^»^»i^  <.*iiy  i.iOus».‘ft  ,v,  *?.. 
CHmvyl  be  • tivuisferrcd.  iVoiv.  ;«  pli^to*  npfm  the  whntj|>i  nnd  • in  5pi«‘c  • .of  .wmur 
graph.  They  are  >p.ute ' iVtdepISJkl^ti'  *ft  imtew-ortlVy  e.xcc*ptto>t$,  the  least  success- 
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not  be  said  to 
have  been  devel- 
oped effectively ; 
nay,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have 
been  developed  in 
an  architectural 
sense  at  all,  and 
the  result  proves 
tlmt  though  a skil- 
ful disposition  of 
masses  is  much, 
it  is  not  every- 
thing.  We  have 
just  been  saving 
that  the  success 
or  failure  of  Rich- 
ardson's work  was 
in  a great  degree 
independent  of 
the  merit  of  the 
detail,  but  this 
dwelling  scarcely 
exhibits  any  de- 
tail. 

This  is  the  more 
a drawback  be- 
cause the  loggia 
is  a feature  of 
which  lightness 
and  openness  are 
the  essential  char- 
acteristic, and 
which  seems, 
therefore,  to  de- 
mand a certain 
elegance  of  treat- 
ment, as  was  rec- 
ognized alike  by  the  architects  of  the 
Gothic  and  the  Renaissance  palaces  in 
Italy,  from  which  we  derive  the  feature 
and  the  name.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  lightened  and  enriched 
fenestration  of  the  centre  and  the  massive- 
ness of  the  Hanking  walls  that  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  the  arrangement  re- 
sides. Here,  however,  there  are  no  light- 
ening and  no  enrichment.  Rude  vigor 
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shafts  of  the  colonnade*  above,  so  as  to  lay  plinth  U is  ermccd  cable  that  m- 
an  aeidftic?hAf  Stress  upon  the  /thickness  teiet  Hi%ht  by  ibtp  skilful  ^riipIojrT^ujt  4>f 
of  a Avail  that  is  here  maoiifesrly  a were  -color  so  I rent  a front.,  without  Usu^i 
screen.  The  continual  ton  of  the  Abacus  projection  or  recess  from  top  k>  urdtom 
of  the  arcade  through  the  wall  ami  Us  rto  or  from  m% 3 to  end,  us  io  maib'm?  tor- 
appearance  f&&  tb°  transom  of  the  flanking  get  to  deplore  the  absence  of  mouldings, 
windows.  5$  an  elective  device  that  los^s.  Some  luiviwling  attempts  in  ih&t'dim** 
some  of  ita  f!rotn  HsialraiJacr  turn  have,  tu  fagt,  been  made,  and  corn 

linn  Into  both  arcade*.  U scarcely  mode*  ph.te  suoy^  ui  such  an  airempr.  would,  be 
fto*  the  impression  the  front  make's  *»f  > >ekv  , enldled  to  tho  praise  of  a four  rcV  forre. 
ing  detail  altogether.  The  drvuh.le.-den*  'But  wlurii  in  a momx'.lo’omatic  wall  them*- 
tilled  string  course  that  mark*  oft  and  signer ymnt.sthc  members  th&i  should  *?x - 
•ttorbete  out  the  attic  is  virtually  the  only  press  ai*d  emphja&z&  aisd  ud<«m  his  3tmc* 
moulding  the  front  shows.  Yet  the  need  t ural dispositions  without  ottering 
of  mowlcliugs*  is ' not  less  now  than  it  was  sUtote  fur  them,  his  btnlding  wil)  appeal , 
in  the  remote  antirlirU^v when  a forgotten  as  thifc  dwelling  app«5&r$,a  work  ai^rely 
Egyptian  artist  ^rae.tre<l  the  nasally  of  *j  bltwked  and  Juft  un  ftriisbedt  apd 

sorn*  expedient  to  sutklmde  a wail,  to  if  it  he  the  W<2-rk  uf  a highly  emloftcd  ami 
mark  a level,  to  sharpen  of  to  soften  a highly  accomplished  designer. 
transition.  For  'tre  feet  d.oveV 

successiors  have  •agW^  d^j^Mrou  wd  for  mtp&iy/w  m u&lm&y  We  haw 

a modern  use  qf  bfceit  spe^khtfe’ : toxelh*# vyly  of  the  longer 

these  device  to  to  demif;  htthseff  tin*  rltoh  /rohiVai nee  U,  is  iTeslt  ihn f ilm  shorter 
orie  of  his  art.  Tji q i nua/i Vpf *fenes»  that,  abates  H«  iTiVoni'piet^fcs^.  the  par; 

cornu*  of  this  ttojuraltonm  the  present  i in  iial  cvonpen^lccm  of  a Strong  and  sinking' 
«?.Ui wee  iiiustW appHcbut  to  tha  lynsl*to4in*  i^pyg^  woh'khcarrytorCs)uc^ 

e<i  layman,  wiio  vaguely  feels  that 1 ‘somo  uusuece^TwVdeiaii,  though  it  is  riot  strung 
thing  Vs  the  matter"  .'"with.  tho  building  enough  to  ^arry  off'  the  lack  of  detail, 
thoii  deprived  of  a «UUrce  of  expimsiou,  oven  With  th»  and  simpfe  toof 

for  whioh  thii  toxhu'c  given  to  the  whole  that  covers  tiio  whole— in  itself ...&«  adml- 
front  by  the  evhi hi- 
tion  of  rim  bonding1 
of  ih#  masonry, Kki(y  * ;./ ,y'y‘  • 
fu.l  ahd.&nejftee^ifui^; 

trnaan*  ^ompen»alAS!^'  >§.%  *• 

Th«i'  mill* >?•>’  jS& 

tect  nitoi  y^rh. 

: ' ‘ j.. _ 

prassioii  »r  *k*y.  ,■  '^7 

parts  Ihafc.airft  *$&?- ‘ 

-C  w ‘-r  . iy • -*'•*•  : : .-- 


4-  uonfcK  *yfiCBO\yijnF.as 

, UtJ<‘ntC».u. . »h»* 


ij&ximtcs  nevc  monthly,  magazine 


§ia  oi  whos#  massi y eness 
uUil  fyxpause  may 

bn  said  to  beo  the  whole 
purport  of  liie- 
wLueh  t*\^ryi\iiUjg  id 

quite  ruthlessly 
For  that  the  btiiWing  ^ 
ktvl  *»;  imy 

iJi^l  the  Hdg# 
of  ratb^r  »fe^p  robjf 
iv»u«?he*  tev'eJ  of 

tlm  third  *te>ry  ot  th*  vd- 
joimog  hon&e.  For  Utis- 

! • ••'  ‘ fVMi>  <iir>o;i 

•bbyvS  • h>  open  bath 

skfc.$h  mswimWIi  Umfc  ib^y 
became  mer#  on  Bees  for 
tlfttv  admtH*km  of  light; 
ixod  io  injiiVb»ir  upon  ibe 
loag  >ad#,-  .in«o'ciutt?.U  lbat 
the  designer U?  re- 
g&M,  them  &js;  an unying 

iiitoiTUpdoiis  tfj  his  essay 
•iii;4^;  ti^ltpSiSE.^  of  Waok 
w ail:,  -A  ge&JHte  v^dl  oyer 
a Jiubdr^d  m%  6 fly 

]qr^  a»  itt4b^  ^lde  of  tbla 

dy?#l  ii  hgy  almost  d'fifei* 


Its,  f^Me- 
tupe  clearly  exhibited,  - is 
siire  eno^igti  to  arrest  and 
Strike  the  beholder;  atul 
so  % the  shorter  f ropt,  i n 
wliiclt  th#  same  treat  went 
prerail^,  with  a little  more 
of 

to -.Vftw?  :k%  tbe 

.,  ....  v. ,.1BJ.. 4$^ 

ro-ble  ami  entirely  s;uT*fwo>ry  piece  of  but  (be  beholder  ecmkr  .^arcelr  accept 
work  tbe  result  a*s  m.  HUriW^  The 

Ckprieiowsaess  -may  vriUi  •nVtieb  'jns1'  Ireatmfcht  ■X8::p$.fm..n*nr#,  Miicfty  than  in 

lie# t?e  charged  bpab  ili#  only  other  ex  the  bbuise  on  the  north  side  .-m  eAl)o  * 
ample  of  RVeb«rd??,>i7',s.dpifi0itie  mohiteet-  *U»on  of  masonry.  There  is  here,  io  be 
nit  Vu  Chicago,  w'ib./ij.  #ven  more  than  sure,  some  decomt ice  detail  m the  filling 
the  lioit^e  sve  have  beeb  conshlmtVgvaf-'  of  the  head  */f  tine  doorway  kud  hr  the 
rests  uifonUon  and  prevents  apathy.  but.  sill  above  it,  bin  this  detail  is  -so  miniUe, 
Which,  srams  even  move  : From  the  par-  m the  east* of  the  v.g^;-ojul-ditrt  that  adores 
pose  of  doim^im  arch  her Tuvw. ; I^poh  Hm  the  $11  so  nhcco^-opic,  that  it  does  not 

‘ .^6->  all  iu  the  general  efroef  A 

1 i t <>ks  tjru  i <M>d  (tO^iv^llii^.lnbU  -'  me  uj  if  mg  th  ut  does  con  ut  « p Ufe  gepend 

eifecf,  athl  tbtti  yindicAip^  At'tbe 
vvl hV.h  i$i 4 ^nxritbhct. '**>■  ‘ ;#^4h#,4|rbi^hral  not.  tints, 

so  Ido  vo-  h-vV^s  t\m  l.cli-ih^*;  p :u:ty  doubt , .(f-vel.upoii.  'is  U*e  main  vornie^.  an  emphai 
Ufa  ^ddiutyu  nbfe^ui  ; fo  and  Upprbt^ i*do  prafU#;  Ip  ibk  buihl- 
of.  a senes  of  ivpmnogs  ti'jeh.vant  to  it*  h;g  ibere . sofo.o-  t*>  bo  ;«  real  attempt  to 


having  no  counterpart 

upon  the ^ bther.  and  serv* 

i i 

^ C z-  \.v  V *0^0  '’*■'•'■  ■•',■'■'  .• 

MigVo  vve»k#U  at  a critical 
point  the  wtiii  the  etnpba- 
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supply  the  place  of  mouldings  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  masonry,  which  in  the  other 
forms  an  unvaried  reticulation  over  the 
whole  surface.  In  this  not  only  are  the 
horizontal  joints  accentuated,  and  the  ver- 
ticah  joints  slurred  so  as  to  assist  very 
greatly  in  the  emphasis  of  length,  but  the 
courses  that  are  structurally  of  unusual 
importance,  the  sills  and  lintels  of  the 
openings,  are  doubled  in  width,  thus 
strongly  belting  the  building  at  their  sev- 
eral levels.  Here  again  a device  that 
needs  only  to  be  expressed  in  modelling  to 
answer  an  artistic  purpose  fails  to  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  modelling.  The 
merits  of  the  building  as  a building, 
however,  are  much  effaced  when  it  is 
considered  as  a dwelling,  and  the  struc- 
ture ceases  to  be  defensible,  except,  indeed, 
in  a military  sense.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  exterior  is  so  gloomy  and  forbidding 
and  unhomelike  that, but  for  its  neighbor- 
hood, one  would  infer  its  purpose  to  be 
not  domestic,  but  penal.  Lovelace  has 
assured  us  that  u stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,”  but  when  a building  con- 
sists as  exclusively  as  possible  of  bare 
stone  walls,  it  irresistibly  suggests  a place 
of  involuntary  seclusion,  even  though 
minds  especially  “innocent  and  quiet” 
might  take  it  for  a hermitage.  Indeed, 
if  one  were  to  take  it  for  a dwelling  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  of  its  inmates,  he 
must  suppose.it  to  be  the  abode  of  a re- 
cluse or  of  a misanthrope,  though  when 
Timon  secures  a large  plot  upon  a fash- 
ionable avenue,  and  erects  a costly  build- 
ing to  show  his  aversion  to  the  society  of 
his  kind,  he  exposes  the  sincerity  o^  his 
misanthropical  sentiments  to  suspicion. 
Assuming  that  the  owner  does  not  pro- 
fess such  sentiments,  but  is  much  like  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  character  of  his  abode 
must  be  referred  to  a whim  on  the  part 
of  his  architect— a Titanic,  or  rather  a Gar- 
gantuan freak.  For  there  is  at  least  no- 
thing petty  or  puerile  about  the  design  of 
these  houses.  They  bear  an  unmistakably 
strong  and  individual  stamp,  and  failures 
as,  upon  the  whole,  they  must  be  called, 
they  really  increase  the  admiration  aroused 
by  their  author's  successes  for  the  power 
of  design  that  can  make  even  wilful  error 
so  interesting. 

That  romantic  architecture  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  suggestion  of  a home, 
or  with  the  conditions  of  a modem  town- 
house,  is  shown,  if  it  needed  any  show- 
ing, by  a dwelling  that  adjoins  the  first 
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of  the  Richardson  houses,  and  that  no- 
body who  is  familiar  with  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt's house  or  with  the  Marquand 
houses  in  New  York  would  need  to  be 
told  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Hunt.  It  re- 
calls particularly  the  Vanderbilt  house, 
being  in  the  same  monochrome  of  light 
gray,  and  repeating,  though  with  a wide 
variation,  sdme  of  the  same  features,  es- 
pecially the  corbelled  tourelle.  This  is 
here  placed  to  much  better  advantage  at 
a salient  instead  of  a re-entrant  angle;  it 
is  more  happily  proportioned;  the  corbel- 
ling, not  continuous,  but  broken  by  the 
wall  of  the  angle,  is  very  cleverly  man- 
aged, and  the  whole  feature  is  as  pictu- 
resque and  spirited  as  it  is  unmistakably 
domestic  in  expression.  The  house  does 
not  exhibit  the  same  profusion  of  sculp- 
tural ornament  as  the  earlier  work  it  re- 
calls, nor  is  there  so  much  of  strictly  ar- 
chitectural detail.  By  this  comparison, 
indeed,  one  would  be  inclined  to  call  this 
treatment  severe;  but  it  is  prodigality  it- 
self in  comparison  with  its  neighbor. 
This  latter  comparison  is  especially  in- 
structive because  in  the  block,  as  a mat- 
ter of  mere  mass  and  outline,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's composition,  considerably  sim- 
pler, is  also  pretty  distinctly  more  forci- 
ble than  that  of  Mr.  Hunt,  by  reason  of 
its  central  and  dominating  feature,  and 
especially  by  reason  of  the  completeness 
with  which  it  is  united  by  the  simple  and 
unbroken  roof;  whereas  the  criticism  of- 
ten passed  upon  the  Vanderbilt  house, 
that  it  grows  weak  above  the  cornice- 
line, is  applicable,  though  in  a less  de- 
gree, to  its  authors  later  work.  The  va- 
rious roofs  required  by  the  substructure, 
and  carried  to  the  same  height,  have  been 
imperfectly  brought  into  subjection,  and 
their  grouping  does  not  make  a single  or 
a total  impression.  Taking  the  fronts  by 
themselves,  considering  them  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  voids  and  sol- 
ids, we  must  omit  the  minor  front  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  work  as  scarcely  showing 
any  composition ; but  the  principal  front 
is  much  more  striking  and  memorable, 
assuredly,  than  either  elevation  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  design,  carefully  and  successfully 
as  both  of  them  have  been  studied.  Yet 
there  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  admirable  and  effective 
example  of  domestic  architecture,  because 
the  possibilities  of  expression  that  inhere 
in  the  masses  are  in  the  one  case  brought 
out,  and  left  latent  in  the  other. 
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Of  course  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  is  no  more 
characteristically  Chicagoan  than  Mr. 
Richardson’s,  and,  of  course,  the  dwell- 
ings we  have  been  considering  are  too 
large  and  costly  to  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  domestic  architecture  of  any 
city.  The  rule,  to  which  there  are  as  few 
exceptions  in  Chicago  as  elsewhere,  is 
that  architecture  is  regarded  as  a super- 
fluity that  only  the  rich  can  afford; 
whereas  a genuine  and  general  interest 
in  it  would  require  the  man  who  was  able 
to  own  a house  at  all  to  insist  upon  what 
the  tailors  call  a “custom-made”  dwell- 
ing, and  would  lead  him  equally  to  reject 
a ready-made  residence  and  a misfit.  In 
that  case  we  should  see  in  single  houses 
of  moderate  size  and  moderate  cost  the 
same  evidence  of  affectionate  study  as  in 
houses  of  greater  pretensions, even  though 
the  design  might  be  evinced  only  in  the 
careful  and  thoughtful  proportioning  and 
adjustment  of  the  parts.  Chicago  has 
its  share,  but  no  more  than  its  share,  of 
instances  in  which  the  single  street  front 
of  a modest  dwelling  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  all  the  pains  that  could  be 
given  to  it!  Of  one  such  instance  in 
Chicago  an  illustration  is  given,  and  it  is 
somewhat  saddening  to  one  who  would 
like  to  find  in  it  an  evidence  of  intelli- 
gent lay  interest  in  architecture  to  be 
informed  that  it  is  the  residence  of  its 
architect. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  town  has  few  local  charac- 
teristics, besides  those  already  mentioned, 
which  are  due  to  local  conditions  rather 
than  to  local  preferences.  The  range  of 
building  material  is  wide,  and  includes  a 
red  sandstone  from  Lake  Superior  that 
has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  Eastern 
cities,  of  a more  positive  tint  than  any  in 
general  use  there.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  continent  has  been  laid  under 
tribute  for  Chicago.  The  green  “Chester 
serpentine”  which  one  encounters  so  of- 
ten in  Philadelphia— and  generally  with 
regret,  though  in  combination  it  may  be- 
come very  attractive — almost  unknown  in 
New  York  as  it  is,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
residential  quarters  of  Chicago.  Another 
material  much  commoner  here  than  else- 
where is  the  unhewn  bowlder  that  Mr. 
Richardson  employed  in  the  fantastic 
lodge  at  North  Easton,  which  was  one  of 
his  happiest  performances.  In  a long  and 
low  structure  like  that  the  defects  of  the 
material  are  much  less  manifest  than 


when  it  js  attempted  to  employ  it  in  a 
design  of  several  stories.  The  architect, 
in  the  example  shown  in  our  illustration, 
has  wisely  simplified  his  design  to  the 
utmost  to  conform  to  the  intractability 
of  his  material,  and  with  equal  wisdom 
has  marked  with  strong  belts  the  division 
of  his  stories.  But  in  spite  of  its  rugged^ 
ness  the  wall  looks  weak,  since  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  no  bonding,  and  that  it  is 
not  properly  a piece  of  masonry,  but  a 
layer  of  highly  magnified  concrete,  which 
owes  its  stability  only  to  the  cohesion  of 
the  cement,  and  to  give  the  assurance 
of  being  a trustworthy  wall  needs  to  be 
framed  in  a conspicuous  quoining  of  un- 
questionable masonry. 

One  other  trait  is  common  enough 
among  such  of  the  dwellings  of  Chicago 
as  have  architectural  pretensions  to  be  re- 
marked, and  that  is  the  prevalence  of 
Byzantine  carving.  This  is  not  really  a 
Chicagoan  characteristic.  If  it  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  here,  it  is  because  Chi- 
cago is  so  new,  and  it  is  in  the  newer 
quarters  of  older  towns  that  it  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  quite  as  general  on  the  west 
side  of  New  York.  Its  prevalence  is 
again  in  great  part  due  to  the  influence 
of  Richardson,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
welcome  it  as  at  least  tending  to  pro- 
vide a common  and  understood  way  of 
working  for  architectural  carvers,  and 
the  badge  of  something  like  a common 
style  for  buildings  that  have  little  else  in 
common.  The  facility  with  which  its 
spiky  leafage  can  be  used  for  surface  dec- 
oration tempts  designers  to  provide  sur- 
face^ for  its  decoration, in  such  structural 
features  as  capitals  and  corbels.at  the  cost 
of  the  modelling  which  is  so  much  more 
expressive  and  so  much  more  troublesome, 
when  a mere  cushion  will  do  better  as  a 
basis  for  Byzantine  ornament. 

For  ^he  rest,  the  clever  and  ingenious 
features  which  one  often  conies  upon  in 
the  residential  streets  of  Chicago,  and 
the  thoroughly  studied  fronts  that  one 
comes  upon  so  much  more  seldom,  would 
excite  neither  more  nor  less  surprise  if 
they  were  encountered  in  the  streets  of 
any  older  American  town.  But  from 
what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
every  department  of  building,  except  only 
the  ecclesiastical,  Chicago  has  already  ex- 
amples to  show  that  should  be  of  great 
value  to  its  future  growth  in  stimulating 
its  architects  to  produce  and  in  teaching 
its  public  to  appreciate. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  STODDARD. 


MRS.  JAMES  JONES,  the  inhabitant 
of  a good  house  in  the  city,  while  on 
a visit  to  her  native  village,  Syncliff,  and 
taking  a morning  walk  with  her  niece, 
Lucy  Bow  don,  also  an  inmate  of  the  good 
house,  remarked  that  writers  describing 
a landscape  sometimes  called  it  a smiling 
one.  It  struck  her  as  being  true  of  this 
before  them,  especially  of  the  wheat  fields 
along  both  sides  of  the  road. 

“Indeed  yes,’1  chirped  Lucy;  “and  so 
fashionable  in  tone — old-gold.  4 Jocund1 
is  the  suitable  word,  too;  the  wheat  stalks 
nibble  each  other’s  ears,  and  they  seem 
wagging  their  beards  with  gladness.  But 
does  it  not  strike  you  that  a sentiment  of 
the  monotonous  prevails  here?  Yet  the 
Simmons  family  we  stay  with  don’t  feel 
it.  They  are  happy  i'11  believing  them- 
selves superior  to  all  outsiders— those  dif- 
ferent from  themselves.  They  ply  me 
with  questions,  in  view  of  arguing,  push- 
ing me  to  the  wall  concerning  matters  I 
never  hear  of  at  home,  from  cholera,  mad 
dogs,  riots,  to  the  great  generals  and  pub- 
lic speakers  I ought  to  but  never  .do 
meet/’ 

“ My  dear,  the  rural  population  are  in- 
fluenced by  newspapers;  they  have  never 
seen  a reporter.  I think  what  you  call 
egotism  is  simplicity.” 

“They  value  what  they  name  their 
‘privileges.’  At  the  table  Grand’ther 
Simmons  quavers  out, 4 You  haven't  tasted 
any  water  yet  in  our  milk,  have  ye?'  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Simmons,  fol- 
lows with,  ‘Nor  at  my  table  will  you  find 
ollymargirine.’  Even  little  Jo,  whom  I 
like  for  his  cuteness,  piped  up  at  break- 
fast this  morning,  ‘You  needn't  shetyour 
eyes  when  you  crack  your  eggs,  if  you’ve 
a mind  to,  ’cause  we  keep  the  feathers  in 
the  barn.’  Mrs.  Simmons  is  an  artist  in 
bread-stuffs,  but  I cannot  persuade  her  to 
leave  her  floury  ways  to  care  for  flowers — 
they  mess  up  the  rooms  so!  Aunt,  how 
shall  we  pass  our  time  ? The  lanes  here 
have  no  turnings.” 

“We  are  here  for  a purpose.  The  farm 
once  belonged  in  our  family.” 

Lucy  interrupted  her.  “ Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  Uncle  James  Jones  means  to 
buy  it?  Green  moss  oozes  from  every 
crevice  in  the  walls,  crops  of  mushrooms 
may  be  gathered  on  the  front  steps  daily, 


and  there  is  a smell  of  ghosts  over  the 
premises.  Like  Hamlet,  you  can  nose 
them  in  the  closets  as  you  pass.” 

Mrs.  James  drew  herself  up  with  dig- 
nity. “ Don't  be  absurd,  Lucy.  We  feel  a 
life  of  partial  retirement  is  necessary.  I 
am  growing  old.  Gray  hairs  and  the 
frivolities  of  society  do  not  harmonize.” 

“Forty  years  old,”  commented  Lucy; 
“ and  yesterday  I found  one  silver  thread 
in  her  lovely  hair!” 

“Moreover,  Lucy,  if  your  uncle  wills 
it,  what  can  I do  ?" 

“Oh,  I know;  Medes  and  Persians  are 
nowhere  when  he  makes  his  mind  up.” 

And  then  they  smiled,  for  Mr.  James 
was  the  most  amiable  aud  yielding  of 
men. 

“Lucy,  I do  not  enjoy  your  society 
when  you  are  witty  or  sarcastic.” 

“Will  it  be  easy  to  uproot  Grand’ther 
Simmons  from  the  place  where,  he  tells 
me,  he  has  used  elbow-grease  nigh  on 
to  forty  year,  and  where  Jo  has  three 
grandmas  buried?” 

“I  have  yet  to  see  a good  bargain 
thrown  over  by  men  like  him.  To  bar- 
gain is  to  cheer  the  sharp  rustic  mind. 
A vision  of  gain  or  of  ‘getting  even7  is  a 
comforting  stimulant.” 

The  silence  of  a hot  noontide  was  upon 
the  land,  the  beautiful  cloud  shadows 
floated  over  the  stirless  grain  fields,  and 
Mrs.  James  and  Lucy  were  as  silent,  as 
they  still  sauntered  along.  They  came  to 
an  angle  in  the  highway,  from  which  an 
embowered  lane  started.  Mrs.  James  sug- 
gested they  might  come  across  a turning. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  afford  shade.  It 
was  bordered  on  either  side  with  a thicket 
lush  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  steeped  in  the 
odors  of  wild  flowers;  colonies  of  birds 
were  busy  with  their  young;  a little 
thrush  whirred  from  the  ground  so  near 
that  Lucy  tried  to  seize  it. 

“ ifirds  know  how  to  choose  a dwelling- 
place.  If  we  are  to  live  in  Syncliff,  let 
us  nest  in  a thicket.” 

Peering  into  the  green  maze,  she  spied 
roses,  ancfr  struggled  through  it,  to  come 
out  in  the  condition  of  the  wise  man  who 
jumped  into  a bramble-bush  and  out — 
scratched. 

“We  will  omit  thorns  in  our  ideal 
thicket.  Aunt,  just  smell  these  roses.” 
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But  Mi's.  James  was  in  advance,  and 
had  come  upon  something  which  engaged 
her  attention.  When  Lucy  approached, 
she  made  a gesture  of  silence. 

“Is  it  snakes?”  Lucy  whispered,  gath- 
ering in  her  skirts. 

Mrs.  James  signalled  towards  the  gap  in 
the  thicket  between  the  lane  and  a wheat 
field.  Lucy  slipped  under  the  protection 
of  a buckthorn  - tree,  Mrs.  James  framed 
her  face  in  an  alder-bush,  and  both  gave 
their  attentions  to  a group  in  the  corner 
of  the  field,  among  the  sheaves  piled  about 
a maple.  There  were  four  persons  — a 
sleeping  baby  on  a sheaf,  a young  woman 
in  a sun-bonnet  watching  beside  it ; against 
the  tree  a small  impish -looking  girl  stood ; 
near  her  a young  man,  his  legs  across  a 
sheaf,  was  leisurely  eating  his  “ piece.” 

Naturally  Lucy  observed  him  first.  He 
looked  the  proper  protector  of  a young 
family,  but  very  indifferent.  He  stopped 
eating  to  gaze  at  the  sky  and  the  hills. 
“He  seems  to  have  a poor  appetite,”  she 
thought.  “And  yet  what  beautiful  hair 
— as  golden  as  the  wheat!”  Lucy’s  hair 
being  silky  black  perhaps  accounts  for 
her  admiration  of  the  stranger’s  tresses. 

Something  familiar  about  the  woman 
in  the  sun-bonnet  puzzled  Mrs.  James. 
“It  must  be,  I think,”  she  murmured. 
Naturally  the  woman  turned  her  face 
towards  Mrs.  James,  who  uttered  an  excla- 
mation so  loud  that  the  whole  party  gazed 
at  the  gap.  Mrs.  James  moved  aside. 
“Come,  Lucy,  we  must  leave  this  pretty 
tableau.” 

Lucy  skipped  across  the  gap.  “We 
have  found  quite  a turn  in  our  lane, 
aunt.  Long  cultivation  in  cereals,  year- 
ly ‘corners’  in  wheat,  as  we  have  seen, 
act  like  hair-dye.  No  Paris  blonde  was 
ever  more  lovely  in  tresses  than  that 
young  man.  Mrs.  Simmons  does  not  like 
us  late,  and  consequently  to  have  ‘ vittles 
het  over’,”  and  they  hurried  home. 

Mrs.  Simmons  made  no  complaint,  on 
their  return,  however,  merely  remarking 
that  they  could  not  set  much  “vally”  on 
shoe-leather. 

Mrs.  James  had  been  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Syncliff  before  it  was  dis- 
covered at  what  age  she  left  it,  for  Mrs. 
Simmons  remarked  she  had  found  her 
boarders  close-mouthed.  At  the  dinner 
table  that  day  Mrs.  James  was  disposed  to 
open  hers.  She  asked  Grand  ther  Sim- 
mons if  he  could  tell  her  anything  con- 
cerning Parson  Shirley  and  his  family; 


she  was  sure  that  she  had  seen  some  of 
the  family  in  their  walk. 

“And  such  beautiful  hair !”  interposed 
Lucy;  “and  such  a picture  of  happy  ru- 
ral life  as  we  saw !” 

“ So  you  want  to  hear  about  that  ’ere 
family?”  grand’tber  inquired. 

“Yes;  I left  Syncliff  soon  after  his 
troubles;  his  oldest  daughter  was  a friend 
of  mine  all  our  school  days.” 

“Parson  had  to  go;  he  was  stiff  on 
doctrine,  and  put  us  through,  but  he  jawed 
us  farmers  for  loading  hay  Sundays.  His 
religion  didn't  work  at  home.  He  never 
got  the  upper-hand  of  his  children.” 

“ Why,  father,”  Mrs.  Simmons  bawled, 

“ what  ever  ailed  George  Shirley?  As 
for  his  sister  Julia,  I desire  to  say  no- 
thing.” 

“I  remember  she  was  an  imp  of  mis- 
chief,” said  Mrs.  James. 

Mrs.  Simmons’s  desire  did  not  restrain 
her  from  expressing  further  opinion: 

“ That  she  was  and  is,  and  whoever  stands 
in  her  light  will  be  snuffed  out,  if  she  can 
compass  it.  She  ran  off  with  a chap  who 
came  here  in  a fancy  wagon  w ith  patent- 
medicines  and  perfumes.  Old  Mr.  Shirley 
broke  down  then,  resigned  his  pulpit,  let 
his  farm,  and  went  West.  Afterwards 
George,  the  youngest,  comes  back,  takes 
the  farm,  says  nothing  to  nobody — ” 

“ Jenks  was  the  man  that  hired  it.”  in- 
terrupted grand’ther.  “He  planted  ter- 
baccy,  which  pizens  the  sile.  Jenks  was 
a poor  shoat.” 

“Well,”  began  Mrs.  Simmons  again, 
“George  gets  things  to  going,  when  one 
day  Julia  Dorset  happens  along  with  a 
child.  George  takes  them  in,  gives  up 
everything  in  the  house  to  her,  and  I 
say  ’’—pounding  her  fist  on  the  table — “I 
say  George  Shirley  is  a Christian.” 

“ He  looked  like  a comfortable  one  to- 
day,” Lucy  remarked,  the  halo  of  the  yel- 
low hair  still  staining  her  memory.  “ Is 
he  a gentleman  ?” 

“Lucy,  my  dear!”  said  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  Simmons’s  eyes  flashed.  “May- 
be a farmer  can't  be  called  one.  I hope 
you  may  have  a chance  to  see  for  your- 
self, Miss  Lucy.” 

“Sho,  sho,  now  !”  spoke  grand’ther; 

“ you  know  what  the  poet  said — 4 A man's 
a man.’  Put  all  them  things  together. 
George  has  had  a hard  row  to  hoe.” 

Here  Jo  happily  made  a boisterous  en- 
trance from  the  post  office:  “Gimme  my 
dinner,  ma.  Miss  Allen  has  borrered  the 
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Gospel  Banner , and  told  me  to  run  home 
witli  the  letters.” 

He  took  two  from  his  pocket.  One  he 
gave  to  grand’ther;  the  other,  impaled  on 
a fish-hook,  diverted  his  mother  from  see- 
ing grand’ther  hobbling  out  with  his,  and 
muttering  that  the  barn  needed  tending  to. 

When  Mrs.  James  and  Lucy  went  up 
to  their  rooms  for  the  afternoon,  Lucy 
said  destiny  was  in  the  air,  and  that  both 
letters  were  from  her  uncle,  she  was  sure. 

“I  dare  say,”  Mrs.  James  answered, 
composedly.  “ Open  the  blinds  that  I 
may  see  to  read  mine.” 

Lucy  climbed  into  the  deep  window- 
seat,  which,  besides  a distant  stretch  of 
field,  upland,  and  river,  commanded  a 
near  view  of  the  barn.  Its  great  door  was 
open,  and  she  saw  grand’ther  beneath  the 
hay-mow,  on  a three-legged  stool,  busy 
over  his  letter.  Mrs.  James  soon  finished 
hers. 

“The  matter  will  be  settled  directly. 
Your  uncle  is  very  nice  about  it.” 

44  Uncle  is  always  nice  when  he  knows 
he  is  going  to  have  things  his  way.” 

44  Lucy,  the  r61e  of  chorus  comes  easy 
to  you.” 

44  Evidently  grand’ther  thinks  uncle  is 
nice  too;  he  is  champing  his  jaws  as  if 
biting  at  a bargain.  I wish  you  would 
look  out  and  tell  me  how  our  land  to  be 
extends.  I wonder  if  ever  anything  could 
attach  me  to  this  country?  What  possible 
interest  can  it  take  on?” 

44  You  bid  me  discourse  on  that  which 
is  as  blind  as  fortune.  I do  not  know 
the  bounds  of  the  farm,  except  that  the 
river  is  one  of  the  boundaries.” 

“The  hills  are  as  blue  as  a plum  to- 
day ; in  a month  they  will  be  of  as  many 
colors  as  a crazy  bedquilt  in  a fair.  The 
landscape  is  full  of  quivering  shades  in 
this  afternoon  sun.  I must  learn  the 
points  of  the  compass,  too.  Here  is  Jo 
again.” 

A knock  on  the  door,  which  he  imme- 
diately followed. 

“Ma  sent  you  this  mellen,  marm  and 
Miss  Lucy,  as  ripe  as  anything.*  Grand- 
’ther hired  me  not  to  steal  any,  and  I 
haven’t  had  a mite  this  summer.” 

“Jump  up  here  beside  me,  and  show 
the  way  we  walked  this  morning,  then 
you  shall  have  a big  slice,”  ordered  Lucy. 

Jo  sighed  at  the  delay,  as  he  put  his  leg 
over  the  sill.  “I  know  east  and  west, 
but  I don’t  know  the  compass.  It’s  burst- 
ing ripe,  ain’t  it?” 
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Lucy  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

“Go  down  the  river,”  pointing  his 
finger,  “ Pips  dam  comes  first.” 

“Yes.” 

“Now  stop  at  the  pool  just  beyond, 
where  the  cattle  drink.  See?” 

44  Yes.” 

4 4 On  t’other  side,  by  the  willows,  way 
up,  Bush  Lane  starts,  where  you  saw  the 
Shirleys  to-day,  and  t’other  side  George 
Shirley’s  fields  begin.  Hey ! I see  the  top 
of  his  chimney.  Wish  you  could  see  his 
garding.  She  talks  about  it.” 

44  What  she?” 

44  Never  mind.  Folks  say  he  plants 
more  flower  seed  than  corn.  Now  my 
mellen.” 

Lucy  gave  him  a huge  cantle. 

“He  got  a prize,”  continued  Jo,  44 at 
the  county  fair  for  an  ockid.” 

“ Orchids  here!”  Mrs.  James  exclaimed. 

4 4 They  ain’t  alive;  only  strange  flow- 
ers. Oh,  gracious!”  his  eyes  lighting  on 
Lucy’s  trout  pole.  “Did  you  bring  that 
j’inted  thing?  I know  every  trout  hole 
in  Sandown  River.” 

“Then  we  will  go  fishing,  Jo.” 

44  Won’t  we  ? Ma  won’t  dare  say  no  if 
you  ask.”  He  looked  at  Mrs.  James,  who 
had  taken  up  her  letter  again.  44  Grand- 
’ther is  going  to  write  a letter;  he  and  ma 
have  been  hollering  about  it,  and  I have 
got  to  go  and  buy  a sheet  of  paper.” 

44  Will  uncle  be  here  soon  ?”  Lucy  asked 
as  Jo  went  out. 

44  Not  yet,  if  at  all.  No  change  will  be 
made  at  present.  This  winter  at  home 
you  can  make  your  annual  crop  of  hay 
while  the  gas  flickers.” 

44  Or  chaff.” 

“You  refuse  all  chances.  Why  did 
that  nice  young  Pelham,  from  Chicago, 
leave  so  suddenly?” 

44  The  one  in  flour?  He  bolted.” 

44 1 was  married  at  nineteen,  and  you 
are  twenty-five.” 

44  Why  must  I settle  ? I want  to  live  life 
on  my  own  account.  Never  will  I have 
a newspaper  church  wedding.  Oh.  how  I 
hate  the  Brussels  lace  business!  The  real 
things  are  false,  and  the  false  things  real. 
Let  me  remain  here,  and  bourgeon  into 
naturalness.” 

4 4 Be  natural  if  you  can,”  said  Mrs. 
James,  resignedly. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  spiders’ 
gossamer  webs  vanished  from  the  grass, 
Lucy  and  Jo,  with  rods  and  lunch  basket, 
started  for  the  river.  Jo  eyed  with  disfa- 
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vor  and  longing  her  elaborate  gear;  his 
was  but  a birch  sapling,  and  a few  worms 
in  his  pocket. 

44  Didn't  know  afore  that  wimmen  went 
fishing." 

44  Lots,  Jo." 

“Guess  they  don't  catch  much  but 
shiners  and  bull-heads." 

Lucy  was  surprised  to  see  the  change 
in  the  boy.  Indifferent,  rather  lazy,  at 
home,  he  brightened  at  every  point;  he 
knew  every  bird  that  flew,  every  creature 
that  crawled;  he  grew  confidential  and 
friendly.  Lucy  also  felt  wonderfully 
light-hearted ; but  Jo  caught  all  the  trout. 

After  whipping  the  pools  for  some  time, 
Lucy  proposed  a rest  by  a shelving  bank 
overhung  by  old  willows. 

“Most  girls  is  fools,1’  said  Jo,  continu- 
ing a train  of  remarks.  44 1 know  one  that 
lives  up  there,"  indicating  the  hills. 

44  Are  we  near  any  houses  ?" 

“There's  farms  all  round  here;  none 
very  near." 

It  was  about  noon.  Lucy  was  in  such 
contentment  that  she  was  disposed  to  be 
quiet,  but  Jo  grew  restless. 

44 1 know  a good  place  up  the  bank, 
Miss  Lucy,  for  our  dinner,  under  Runny- 
gate's  Oak." 

They  climbed  the  bank,  the  border  of  a 
great  field. 

44  Is  Runnygate  an  animal,  Jo  ?" 

“He  was  a hermit-man,  and  lived  in 
the  hollow  years  ago." 

It  was  a tine  oak,  a grassy  mound  round 
its  bole  ; boughs  fallen  from  age  lay  about 
it.  Jo  took  one  for  a table,  and  arranged 
the  lunch.  Lucy  burst  into  song  as  she 
ate: 

“ Under  the  greenwood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me?4’ 

A shower  of  acorns  fell  upon  them.  Jo 
darted  behind  the  tree.  Lucy  heard  a 
shrill  laugh,  and  Jo  reappeared,  pulling 
along  a young  girl  Lucy  recognized  as 
the  one  she  had  seen  the  day  before. 

44  Ain’t  you  ashamed  flinging  acorns 
on  strangers  ? What  are  you  rummaging 
round  here  for,  Lotty  Nelson  ?" 

44  It’s  a wet  moon,  and  the  men  said  it 
would  rain  'fore  night,  and  we  went  down 
the  medder  to  load  up." 

44  You  are  the  little  girl  I saw  yester- 
day," said  Lucy. 

“I  am  ’leven  years  old  and  eight  days, 
and  I can  do  a good  deal." 

44  Mischief,"  said  Jo,  looking  so  belliger- 
ent that  Lucy  hastened  to  offer  cake  to  both. 


44 Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Lotty;  and  tak- 
ing a piece,  she  nibbled  at  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust,  keeping  her  eye  on  Jo. 

44  My,  reely,  now,  it’s  good,  if  your  ma  did 
make  it." 

He  looked  so  red  and  angry  that  Lucy 
could  not  help  laughing,  which  inspired 
Lotty  to  go  on. 

“Hum!"  loudening  her  voice.  “Mis’ 
Dorset  saw  all  along  your  folks  watching 
us  yesterday  by  the  buckthorn  gap,  and 
didn't  she  jeer  at  Mr.  Shirley  afterwards, 
and  said,  4 There's  another  cap  set  at 
you.’" 

44  Now,  Lotty,  shut  right  up,"  said  Jo, 

44 or  you’ll  get  something  you  don't 
like." 

44  She  s'posed  he’d  be  going  to  Simmons’ 
to  look  up  a rich  girl,  and,  says  she" — 
here  Lotty  evidently  imitated  Mrs.  Dorset 
— 44 ‘Go,  George,  cert’nly;  can  I do  any- 
thing to  forrard  your  plans?’  and  then 
she  wakes  up  baby,  and  says,  4 Riches  is 
nothing  to  us,  baby,  if  they  belong  to  such 
like,  be  they?’  and  now,"  concluded  Lotty, 

44  I've  been  and  done  it,  and  don’t  care. 

Mis’  Dorset  needn’t  rile  everybody  so." 

“Now  go  off,"  suggested  Jo.  Some- 
body called.  44  It  is  Mis’  Dorset  after  you." 

44 1 sha’n’t  stir,  Jo  Simmons."  But  she 
made  runs  forward  and  back  round  the 
oak,  till  Mrs.  Dorset  came  face  to  face  with 
her. 

44  You  are  never  to  be  trusted,  and  need 
watching,"  she  said;  and  then  see^Sg 
Lucy,  added,  44 1 wras  not  aware  of  stran- 
gers." 

“Mr.  Shirley  said  I might  go  down 
the  road  side  for  cardinal -flowers,"  said 
Lotty. 

44  Perhaps  I have  detained  her,"  said  * 
Lucy. 

“Perhaps  she  is  quite  ready  to  serve 
those  who  like  to  be  served,  and  may  have 
something  to  offer  her.  I saw  you  yes- 
terday. Were  you  out  sketching?  My 
brother  is  a victim  to  artists,  from  the 
travelling  photographer  to  lady  tour- 
ists." 

44  You  -must  come  in  for  your  share  of 
suffering,  for  you  look  like  him,”  Lucy 
said. 

44  Not  at  all ; George  hates  any  publici- 
ty for  women." 

Lucy  remembered  certain  pictures  of 
herself  taken  in  the  costume  of  her  pri- 
vate theatricals  the  previous  winter. 

44  You  did  observe  us,  then,"  continued 
Mrs.  Dorset.  44 1 tried  to  convince  George 
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you  did ; he  said  you  could  only  have  got 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  us.” 

Mrs.  Dorset  laughed.  Her  laugh  was 
not  mirthful  nor  her  voice  agreeable.  Jo 
had  been  silent  since  her  advent;  he  now 
shook  out  a napkin  vindictively. 

“You  do  nicely,  Jo,”  called  Mrs.  Dor- 
set. “ Get  your  ma  to  stuff  you  into  the 
city  livery;  you  will  make  a good  But- 
tons.” 

Jo  did  not  understand  her;  but  feeling 
that  she  wanted  to  hurt  him,  rattled  his 
cups  and  plates  with  angry  energy. 

A cheerful  whistling  came  down  the 
fields,  and  Mr.  Shirley  appeared  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  a coil  of  rope  on  his  shoul- 
ders. His  astonishment  as  he  looked  at 
Lucy  made  her  smile.  He  went  up  to 
her  quickly,  hat  in  hand.  “Are  you 
scouring  the  county,  and  have  found  our 
famous  oak.  Jo  is  a good  guide.  May  I 
introduce  myself  to-day  ? You  fled  yester- 
day, after  paralyzing  me  with  the  vision 
of  a dryad.” 

Lucy  blushed  as  she  answered  that  it 
was  not  necessary.  She  recalled  her 
question  yesterday,  whether  he  was  a gen- 
tleman. 

“She  can  blush,”  he  said,  with  an  in- 
ward joy.  “What  luck  have  you  had, 
Jo?  I see  the  rods.” 

Jo’s  face  cleared;  he  liked  Mr.  Shirley, 
but  he  hesitated;  he  did  not  want  to  ex- 
pose Miss  Lucy. 

‘^Tell  him  you  caught  all  the  trout.” 

“ I don’t  care,  Miss  Lucy,  they  are  very 
small  ones.” 

Mrs.  Dorset  ordered  Lotty  to  go  after 
the  cardinal-  flowers,  and  followed  her 
presently. 

“ We  have  had  a rare  day,”  said  Lucy. 
“All  pleasant  days  are  not  beautiful,  you 
know.” 

“And  this  has  been  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful days?” 

He  ventured  to  sit  on  the  bough  near 
her,  and  let  the  coil  of  rope  slip  from  his 
shoulder.  Jo  sprinkled  some  grass  for 
his  trout  basket  down  the  bank,  where  he 
found  Lotty*  who  came  back  to  him. 

“Ain’t  they  like  a story-book  on  them 
boughs?  I know,  if  I had  three  washes, 
what  two  would  be.” 

“ Oh,  go  away,  or  she'll  be  hollering.” 

“She’s  fishing  below.  I wish  she’d 
fall  in.” 

Lucy  and  Mr.  Shirley  might  well  il- 
lustrate the  story  with  the  old,  old  title. 
Thev  were  both  picturesque  and  very  dif- 
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ferent.  Mr.  Shirley,  in  his  careless  dress, 
was  very  handsome;  as  for  Lucy,  no  gale 
of  wind,  or  scramble  in  a thicket,  or  a long 
day’s  tramp  could  disarrange  her  looks. 
Her  hat  hung  on  a branch,  and  her  dark 
hair  was  as  smooth  as  satin.  There  was 
not  a wrinkle  in  her  soft  gray  dress. 
Mr.  Shirley  was  keenly  aware  of  this. 
Suddenly  he  said,  looking  at  his  boots  and 
the  tucked-in  trousers, 

“ I ought  to  be  ashamed.” 

“But  you  are  not,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“How  was  yesterday  for  one  of  the 
days  off-color?” 

“ You  laugh  at  me.” 

“No,  I shall  know  them  hereafter;  I 
shall  not  forget.” 

Lucy  was  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
proach of  Mrs.  Dorset  behind  her,  who  was 
retying  her  sun-bonnet  as  if  something 
choked  her. 

“ I hope  we  are  not  trespassing  on  Run- 
nygate’s  domain,  Mrs.  Dorset?" 

“This  is  a free  country,”  she  replied. 
“George,  what  use  had  you  for  this  rope? 
To  hang  yourself  in  case  of  any  disap- 
pointment?” 

Lucy  did  not  hear  Mr.  Shirley’s  reply. 
She  went  to  Jo  and  proposed  going  home 
at  once,  but  Mr.  Shirley  was  at  her  el- 
bow. 

“Miss  Lucy,  I know  a short-cut  across 
the  fields,”  said  Jo,  shouldering  his  bas- 
kets. 

Mr.  Shirley  was  dumb.  Lucy  looked 
down  the  bank,  and  then  at  him. 

“ Good-afternoon,”  she  said,  sweetly. 

He  stood  there  till  she  was  out  of  sight; 
then  he  banged  his  hat,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten to  raise,  on  his  head.  “Get  back 
to  your  field,  Master  George;  there's  no- 
thing for  you  to  reap  here.  Good  heavens ! 
is  there  really  such  undoing  in  a girl's 
face  that  I am  babbling  to  myself?”  As 
he  passed  Mrs.  Dorset  and  Lotty,  he  said, 

“ I have  saved  the  rope,  you  see,”  and  for 
once  she  held  her  tongue.  v 

Jo  guessed  Miss  Lucy  was  tired.  Khe 
didn’t  act  as  if  she  saw  everything  along 
the  road  now.  She  did  not.  She  was 
describing  in  her  mind  the  expression  in 
the  young  man’s  eyes.  Her  “good-after- 
noon ” never  proved  so  potent  before. 

“Did  I see — ” she  said  aloud,  and 
stopped. 

Jo  stopped  also,  and  looked  about  him. 
“What  do  you  see.  Miss  Lucy?" 

“Oh,  nothing,  Jo,  nothing;”  aud  they 
went  on  again. 
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She  sawhimofferinghishandat  parting. 

Jo  disappeared  into  the  bushes  occasion- 
ally, after  any  tidbits  in  his  line. 

“You  are  in  better  spirits,  Jo,  than  un- 
der the  oak.” 

“ It  was  all  her.” 

“ Lotty?” 

“ I’m  scared  of  Mrs.  Dorset.  She  knows 
how  to  pizen  things.  Mr.  Shirley  took 
Widow  Nelson's  Lotty  to  bring  up  to  bis 
house,  because  the  widow  had  no  property 
but  a house  and  a field  and  two  cows,  and 
Mrs.  Dorset  was  so  mad  ’cause  she  had  to 
keep  Lotty,  she  pizen  ed  them.” 

“ Oh  no!” 

“ What  made  ’em  die  to  once?  But  he 
does  keep  Lotty  all  the  same,  and  she  says 
lie  gives  Mrs.  Dorset  Hail  Columby.” 

“Now  I declare,”  said  Mrs.  Simmons, 
“you  are  clean  beat  out,”  meeting  Lucy 
at  the  door. 

At  the  supper  table  Jo  told  the  day's 
adventures. 

“It  beats  all  that  you  should  come 
across  them  to-day  again;  but  Julia  Dor- 
set is  always  tagging  after  George  Shir- 
ley,’'said  Mrs.  Simmons. 

“Is  it  possible  you  met  those  people?” 
Mrs.  James  asked  when  alone  with  Lucy. 

“It  is.  I did.  Mrs.  Dorset  comes  up 
to  all  that  Mrs.  Simmons  says  of  her.” 

“Some  one  was  here  to-day  speaking 
of  his  attempt  to  restore  his  father’s 
place.  Is  he  so  very  handsome?” 

“ He  is  very  handsome.” 

“ His  mother  was  related  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Blennerhassetts  of  Rye.” 

“ I saw  how  hereditary  his  hands  look- 
ed to-day— no  mark  of  labor  on  them. 
Meeting  him  at  a tree  instead  of  the  op- 
era, it  was  surprising  to  see  such  a pair, 
wasn't  it?” 

Again  the  thought  of  his  holding  his 
hand  out  to  her  gave  her  a curious  twinge 
there  was  no  accounting  for.  Mrs.  James 
thought  best  to  drop  the  subject. 

Lucy's  trip  was  on  Saturday.  Sunday 
was  a day  celebrated  by  grand'ther's  call- 
ing early  and  often  for  hot  water  to  shave 
with  and  other  preparations.  When  fin- 
ished, he  appeared  with  a huge  shirt  col- 
lar and  a pair  of  boots  with  a squeak. 
Long  before  it  was  necessary^  lie  wor- 
ried Mrs.  Simmons  about  tackling  up;  he 
didn't  want  to  drive  like  Jehu  to  meeting. 

“You  will  see  what  will  happen  when 
we  are  ready  to  start,”  said  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons. “ We  go  through  with  this  per- 
formance pretty  much  every  Sunday.” 


The  church  was  a mile  away,  and  it 
was  not  the  fashion  to  walk  in  Sync! iff. 
Lucy’s  proposal  to  do  so  was  ignored,  and 
she  climbed  into  an  immense  carry -all, 
whose  top  was  gray  with  dust  and  bris- 
tling with  wisps  of  bay.  It  was  by  graml- 
’ther’s  wish  that  they  went  to  the  barn 
to  get  into  this  vehicle — to  save  turning, 
lie  said;  they  could  jog  right  out  l>v 
the  barn-yard.  Jo,  miserable  in  Sunday 
clothes,  Mrs.  Simmons,  tied  and  pinned 
tightly  in  her  black  silk,  a great  fan  in 
her  hand,  Mrs.  James,  and  Lucy  filed  in. 
Grand'lher,  in  advance,  was  twisting  the 
horse  to  and  fro. 

“ This  'ere  breeching  is  kinder  rotten,'’ 
he  called.  “The  load  is  pretty  heavy. 

I guess  Jo  may  drive  on.  I can  foller  if 
I have  a mind  to.'’ 

“Well,  father,  we'll  excuse  you,  and  if 
you  think  it  will  tire  you  to  walk,  do  stay 
behind,”  said  Mrs.  Simmons. 

The  carry -all  lumbered  out,  leaving 
grand’ther  with  his  success  and  his  chew 
of“tabaccy.” 

Rising  an  upland  that  overlooked  the 
valley,  Jo  pointed  his  whip  to  Runnygate’s 
Oak.  Its  flat  umbrageous  tower  domi- 
nated the  distant  landscape.  They  look- 
ed at  it,  and  Mrs.  James  again  saw  the 
expression  of  last  night  in  Lucy’s  face. 

The  voices  of  the  choir  from  the  old 
church  were  all  that  broke  the  Sabbath 
quiet;  the  hills,  the  fields,  and  the  river 
were  flooded  with  the  summer  sunshine, 
steeped  in  its  quivering  heat.  Tears  came 
into  Mrs.  James's  eyes. 

“Oh,  the  old,  old  days!”  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Simmons,  who  understood  her,  and 
who  said, 

“ You  dear!” 

The  congregation  were  rising  to  prayer 
— and,  according  J,o  custom,  turned  their 
backs  to  the  pulpit— when  Mrs.  Simmons 
conveyed  her  party  up  the  broad  aisle 
into  a side  pew.  Many  eyes  dropped  on 
Lucy  gliding  up,  self-possessed,  cool  as  a 
water-lily,  and  as  graceful;  her  dress  of 
red  silk  and  black  lace,  her  hat  the  size  of 
a bird's-nest,  which  left  the  lines  of  her 
hair  and  face  all  in  sight,  became  her. 
The  young  women  looked  at  her  with 
tightened  lips  and  a shrug  as  they  ex- 
changed glances;  the  young  men  stirred, 
shuffled  their  feet,  and  looked  only  at  her. 
Lucy  recognized  Mrs.  Dorset  in  widow's 
black  at  the  door  of  her  pew.  The  prayer 
over,  a hymn  was  read,  and  the  congre- 
gation rose,  turning  their  backs  now  to 
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the  choir.  Mrs.  Simmons’s  pew  was  sit- 
uated for  side  views,  and  Lucy  saw  in  the 
gallery,  among  the  singers,  Mr.  Shirley  in 
white— a choir  singer! 

Pride  pricked  her  like  the  sting  of  a 
wasp;  a revulsive  feeling  made  her  face 
bu  rn. 

Jo  kept#his  hand  on  the  button  of  the 
pew  door,  and  escaped  with  the  “Amen,” 
but  Mi's.  Simmons  lingered  to  speak  to  her 
friends.  The  congregation  were  stream- 
ing down  the  road  when  they  got  to  the 
steps.  Mr.  Shirley,  Mrs.  Dorset  by  his  side, 
wheeled  past  in  their  carry -all.  He  lifted 
his  hat  as  he  wheeled  by,  and  Lucy  not 
only  caught  the  glint  of  the  sunshine  on 
his  golden  head,  but  a glint  from  his  eye, 
which  had  a subduing  effect.  She  forgot 
the  sting  of  the  wasp.  Mrs.  Dorset’s  re- 
gards were  fixed  on  his  beautiful  black 
horse.  Mrs.  Simmons  sustained  the  bur- 
den of  the  conversation,  hoping  the  beans 
were  not  overdone,  observing  that  the 
sermon  was  not  as  doctrinal  as  usual,  and 
wondered  why  certain  folks  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  meeting.  She  believed,  too,  that 
George  Shirley  didn’t  open  his  mouth  in 
the  gallery;  that  he  went  there  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  his  sister’s  watchfulness. 

“Not  that  he  ever  sets  a cap  at  any  girl, 
and  I will  say  she  keeps  George  spick-and- 
span.” 

“Spick-and-span  means  clean?”  asked 
Lucy,  with  another  little  prick. 

“ He  favors  his  ma,  who  was  a Blen- 
nerhassett  of  Rye.  Old  Mrs.  Somers,  two 
pews  back,  told  me  this  very  day  that 
Julia  was  making  a set  at  George  to  pick 
up  the  connection  again.” 

“She  never  will,”  said  Lucy,  with  en- 
ergv. 

Mrs.  James,  in  surprise,  looked  at  her. 
“ At  all  events,  the  family  is  a general 
topic  of  interest,  and  I see  Lucy  begins  to 
join  in  it.” 

“You  know  I like  to  be  in  the  swim 
everywhere,  aunt.” 

She  proved  this  the  following  days; 
she  was  restless  everywhere.  When  not 
with  her  aunt,  she  hovered  round  Mrs. 
Simmons,  or  went  over  the  premises  with 
grand’ther  to  see  him  poke  with  his  cane 
the  “ Jarseys,”  and  the  “ Berkshears  ” ; he 
called  her  a good  solid  gal,  who  didn’t 
holler  when  she  saw  a mouse.  Mrs.  James 
was  quite  willing  that  she  should  gain 
such  experience  of  rural  life ; it  was  a new 
broom  she  would  be  the  first  to  fly  from 
after  she  had  sufficiently  witched  with  it. 
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Lucy  and  Jo  were  very  “thick”;  his  last 
scheme  was  to  raise  a flock  of  purely  white 
pigeons,  so  that  when  they  flew  round, 
folks  would  say,  “There’s  Simmons’s  pi- 
geons overhead.”  She  told  him  stories  of 
carrier-pigeons,  and  made  him  a drawing 
of  a dove-cot  like  those  of  the  grand  char 
teaux  of  the  French  people  in  the  old  days. 
Grand’ther  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it  was 
like  the  peaked  pigsty  he  pulled  down 
forty  years  ago;  but  he  was  pleased  with 
her  kindness  to  the  boy,  and  promised, 
with  a knowing  squint  at  h6r,  that  next 
year,  if  they  were  here,  he  would  build 
one  for  Jo,  though  he  didn’t  know  as  the 
peaks  would  pay  for  the  corn  the  pigeons 
must  have. 

She  and  Jo  were  down  by  the  spring- 
house  one  morning  digging  ferns,  when 
he  remarked  it  was  a good  day  to  go  to 
Selden’s  Weir,  slyly  adding  she  hadn’t 
caught  any  trout  yet. 

“ Where  is  it,  Jo?” 

“Didn’t  you  hear  Mr.  Shirley  ask  me 
t’other  day  if  we  had  fished  there ; it’s  most- 
ly where  he  goes.” 

“No.  Is  it  far?” 

“ Come  on  the  ridge  above,  you’ll  see  it; 
in  the  marsh  below  I can  get  the  mari- 
golds you  want.” 

He  piloted  her  up  to  a noble  prospect, 
where  the  river  narrowed  between  the 
hills,  an  outlet  widened  into  a basin,  on  its 
border  an  old  mill  stood.  Above  the 
basin  another  range  of  hills  bounded  the 
horizon;  their  crests  of  crag  and  wood 
rose  against  the  sky.  While  they  watched 
the  view,  a long-legged  bird,  with  lopping 
wings,  flew  over  the  basin. 

“A  blue  crane,”  shouted  Jo.  “Oh, 

Miss  Lucy,  we  must  go  there !” 

“ Yes,  yes,  very  soon.”* 

“Just  you  see  me  get  the  marigolds 
down  there!” 

From  the  marshy  strip  he  brought  her 
a blazing  heap  of  the  yellow  and  black 
blossoms,  and  Lucy,  like 

“ Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a fairer  flower,” 

went  home  in  a cloud  of  color. 

A morning  soon  after,  she  was  roused 
from  her  slumbers  by  a persistent  knock- 
ing below  her  window;  she  put  out  her 
head  to  behold  Jo’s  eager  upturned  face. 

“ What  is  the  matter?” 

He  pointed  to  the  grass,  white  with  the 
webs  of  those  early  spiders  whose  enter- 
prise is  not  recognized  in  any  collection  of 
proverbs. 
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“ What  of  it,  you  foolish  boy?” 

He  pointed  to  the  sky,  filmy  also  with 
a gray  veil. 

“Oh,”  thought  Lucy,  “he  means  a 
southerly  wind  and  a trouty  morning”; 
but  she  asked  again,  “What  of  that  ?” 

He  held  up  a tin  can.  “ I digged  'em 
afore  sunrise  for  us  to  go  to  Selden’s 
Weir.  Ma  made  pound-cake  doughnuts 
last  night  for  us.  I killed  the  chickens 
too;  she  frying  ’em.  Breakfast's  'most 
ready,  and  we  can  get  down  the  river 
’fore  the  sun  busts  out.” 

Quite  willing,  Lucy  dressed  without 
disturbing  Mrs.  James,  and  went  down  to 
find  Mrs.  Simmons  flustered  by  Jo’s  haste 
and  joy. 

“That  boy  sets  his  heart  on  yob,  Miss 
Lucy.” 

“ And  his  own  way,”  added  grand'ther, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  table.  “ I tell  Clarissy  he's 
only  a boy  yet,  and  his  troubles  will  come 
soon  enough.  Now, Clarissy,  put  up  some- 
thing that  will  really  stay  their  stomachs. 
It's  a long  way,  and  I've  noticed  that  this 
gal  is  a good  fist  at  a knife  and  fork.” 

“ Oh,  father,  you  forget  your  manners. 
But,  my  dear,  it  ain't  a clear  morning, 
and  this  time  of  year  we  have  sudden  tem- 
pests. Jo  must  tie  your  Ingy-rubber  cloak 
to  one  of  the  baskets.” 

“Just  so;  and  we  have  had  a drouth 
lately,”  added  grand'ther.  “I  remember 
Selden’s  Weir.” 

With  messages  to  her  aunt,  and  admo- 
nitions to  Jo  from  Mrs.  Simmons,  Lucy 
started  on  her  second  trouting  expedi- 
tion. 

The  route  was  not  the  same.  Instead 
of  skirting  the  river,  Jo  struck  across 
country  to  shoulder  Ouse  Mountain,  the 
highest  land  in  the  county.  When  they 
were  in  the  narrow  road,  he  remarked  that 
shouldering  was  not  what  it  was  cracked 
up  to  be;  but  it  was  beautiful  to  Lucy, 
and  she  stopped  to  rest,  which  Jo  thought 
wise,  as  he  “ sweated  terrible.”  The  pre- 
cipice below  the  road  was  wooded  with 
chestnut  and  oak,  a green  waving  sea. 

“Why,”  said  Jo.  “if  the  wind  ain't 
coming  round  norrard!  The  trees  are 
blowing  that  way.” 

Another  hour  brought  them  to  the  mill, 
a ruin.  The  walls  gaped,  and  the  roof; 
the  dam  had  fallen  in  upon  itself,  the 
wheel  was  broken,  and  the  water  trickled 
over  both  feebly ; but  it  was  a good  place 
for  trout. 
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This  time  Lucy  was  successful.  Before 
two  o'clock  her  basket  had  more  than  one 
two-pounder. 

Jo  set  up  a board  for  a table — nicer 
than  a bough,  he  said— and  in  the  shade 
of  the  mill  the  fried  chicken  vanished. 
The  pound-cake  doughnuts  Jo  found  a 
gulf  for. 

“ I am  so  full  of  ma’s  doughnuts  I don't 
know  what  to  do,”  he  gasped. 

Lucy  told  him  to  walk  about  a while. 
She  would  wait  for  him. 

Alone,  she  began  to  dream,  and  re- 
mained so  still  that  she  heard  the  flutter 
of  wings  about  her;  a phoebe-bird  sent  its 
call,  and  a song-sparrow  dropped  on  the 
crumbs  by  her. 

“I  am  all  right  now,  Miss  Lucy.  I 
begin  to  feel  holler,  and  the  wind  is  nor- 
rard. We'd  better  go  back  now.” 

Lucy  looked  at  her  watch.  “How 
dark  the  sky  is !” 

“Yes,  'm.  The  wind  drives  the  clouds 
up.”  And  as  they  came  on  to  the  high- 
way from  the  Ouse  Mountain,  a gust  of 
wind  and  dust  whirled  round  them,  and 
the  sky  grew  lurid  rapidly. 

“Jo,  you  are  not  as  weatherwise  as 
your  mother;  she  thought  of  a storm  this 
morning.” 

“I  did  not  mind  we  had  to  go  so  far. 
and  I thought  the  wind  would  keep  to 
the  southerd.” 

“All  sorts  of  weather  may  happen  on 
a summer's  day,  and  winds  will  change. 
Jo.” 

A ribbon  of  lightning  darted  down 
from  the  same  “norrard ” cloud,  followed 
by  a growl  of  thunder  still  distant.  Jo 
stopped  and  looked  round  him ; no  house 
in  sight,  no  men  in  the  fields,  nothing  in 
the  winding  roads. 

“I  am  afraid  our  fish  will  get  wet,” 
Lucy  said,  perceiving  his  dismay.  “I 
don't  mind  a wetting.” 

“ But,  oh,  I forgot  the  cloak  ma  told  me 
to  bring.” 

It  crossed  her  mind  that  a cotton  dress 
and  Suede  shoes  were  not  a proper  prepa- 
ration for  a long  walk  in  a shower,  but  the 
aid  of  chance  was  rapidly  advancing.  At 
a click  of  wheels  they  looked  behind  to 
see  Mr.  Shirley  driving  up.  He  pulled 
up  astonished.  Jo,  in  his  delight,  turned 
a somerset,  and  Lucy  was  glad  also. 

“You  see  us  tramps  on  the  highwav, 
Mr.  Shirley.” 

“How— why  are  you  here?”  he  made 
out  to  say. 
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4 ‘Why,”  she  said,  shyly,  “didn’t  you 
tell  Jo  what  Selden’s  Weir  was  for  trout  ?” 

“Really,  truly,  did  you — Jo,  go  to 
Dido’s  head.”  He  sprang  out,  and  in  an 
instant  Lucy  was  in  the  wagon.  “Jump 
in  behind  with  your  baskets,  Jo;  a squall 
is  coming  up;  my  house  is  the  nearest. 
Up,  Dido!”  But  Dido  pawed  the  air  with 
her  slim  forelegs  before  condescending  to 
go  on. 

“Your  Dido  is  queenly!”  said  Lucy. 

“It’s  her  way  of  waving  her  love  to 
Carthage.  She  has  just  left  her  mate.” 

Some  little  talk  followed  on  horses,  and 
Jo  listened.  “Ain’t  he  as  polite  as  pie  to 
her?”  he  thought. 

“ We  are  passing  Bush  Lane  now,  Miss 
Bowdon,  where  you  came  upon  a pastoral 
scene  lately.  How  did  it  strike  you  ?” 

“I  was  reminded  of  my  dinner  when 
I saw  you  neglect  yours,  and  other 
things.” 

How  glad  he  was  that  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  appear  as  hungry  as  usual!  A 
plash  of  rain  fell,  and  he  sent  Dido  spin- 
ning into  his  avenue  of  overarching  elms, 
which  Lucy  exclaimed  at  being  beau- 
tiful. 

“It  is.like  a cathedral  in  its  high  arch- 
ing. I often  come  here;  I love  its  dark  si- 
lence.” 

“Now  we  be  at  the  house,”  called  Jo. 
“But,  Mr.  Shirley,  Miss  Lucy  don’t  want 
to  stop.” 

Mrs.  Dorset  was  on  the  bench  in  the 
porch,  her  basket  of  mending  by  her;  be- 
fore Jo  could  slip  down  she  was  by  Dido’s 
head.  The  rain  was  falling  now, with  in- 
termittent thunder;  if  she  made  any  sal- 
utation, it  was  not  heard,  in  its  rumble. 
Her  welcome  was  in  holding  the  check- 
rein.  Lucy  rose  to  take  Mr.  Shirley’s  ex- 
tended hand,  but  fell  back  on  the  seat. 
For  Dido  reared ; she  broke  from  Mrs.  Dor- 
set, and  tore  madly  round  the  house  down 
the  way  to  the  barn.  Mr.  Shirley  felt 
the  hind  wheel  graze  his  foot  as  she  flew 
by;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  head  so  that  for 
an  instant  he  was  paralyzed,  and  then 
he  flew  after  her.  Mrs.  Dorset  stood  with 
clinched  hands.  Jo’s  legs  refused  to  pro- 
pel him,  but  his  arms  waved  like  a wind- 
mill, and  he  stared  at  Lotty,  whose  mouth 
was  wide  open.  With  a sob  he  clutched 
her  shoulder. 

“See  what  we  have  got  by  coming  to 
this  house;  if  she  is  killed,  you  will  all 
be  hung.” 

“It’s  a chance  if  you  don’t  get  some- 


thing more.  But  she’ll  jump  on  the  old 
hay-stack,  maybe.” 

There  was  a hedge  of  Osage  orange  on 
one  side  of  the  yard,  where  Mr.  Shirley 
knew  Dido  must  turn,  and  where  some 
farm  implements  were,  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  hay-stack.  He  found  Lucy  and 
the  wagon  seat  there.  Dido  had  gone  on 
with  the  traces,  and  stood  with  her  nose 
against  the  bar  of  the  barn  door,  panting 
and  trembling.  Mr.  Shirley  lifted  Lucy, 
with  a groan.  She  was  only  dazed  with 
the  shock,  and  in  a moment  said  she  was 
not  hurt. 

“Wheat  sheaves  yesterday  and  a hay- 
stack to-day,”  she  laughed. 

All  that  he  could  say,  with  shaking 
voice,  was  that  he  was  thankful.  His 
eyes  were  so  eloquent,  his  face  so  near 
hers,  that  she  thought  it  wise  to  get  back 
to  the  house;  but  when  she  attempted  to 
walk,  she  was  so  giddy  that  he  put  his 
arm  round  her,  and  she  did  not  resist. 

“ I have  not  saved  you  from  a wetting, 
after  all,”  he  said. 

“The  rain  revives  me.  Here  comes 
Jo,  crying  too,”  she  said. 

“ Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  be  you  broke  to  pieces? 
I wish  it  was  me,  all  over,”  he  moaned, 
the  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

“I  want  to  cry  too,”  said  Mr.  Shirley. 
“And  we  have  no  umbrella;  we  must 
hurry  up.  Well?” — to  Lotty,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  rear. 

“ Mrs.  Dorset  is  too  scared  to  move. 
She  feels  it  in  her  bones  no  damage  ’s 
done,  cos  I told  her  Dido  knew  the  hay- 
rick. She  wants  to  know  if  one  of  the 
men  shall  tackle  up  a team  horse  to  take 
the  young  lady  to  her  anxious  aunt  right 
off.” 

“ That  will  do  nicely,  Lotty.”  And 
Lotty  fled  like  a lapwing  to  annouuce 
their  coming. 

“You  are  sure  you  are  not  hurt?”  he 
asked  again.  “How  can  I forgive  my- 
self?” 

“ You  may  and  you  must  forgive  Dido. 
She  was  simply  panic  frightened.” 

Mrs.  Dorset  was  reclining  in  a rocking- 
chair.  She  asked  to  be  excused  for  keep- 
ing her  seat.  She  was  surprised  that 
George  should  think  of  taking  any  one  to 
drive  behind  Dido  in  a thunder-storm. 

“ He  knows  how  nervous  she  is — as  ner- 
vous as  I am.” 

“The  first  time  she  has  shown  herself 
beyond  control,”  he  said. 

“A  good  thing  the  baby  slept  through 
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it  all.  You  saw  him  yesterday,  Miss  Bow- 
don.  Did  you  notice  his  likeness  to  his 
uncle  ? Or  didn’t  you  observe  him 

“I  observed  you  all,  and  thought  it 
very  pretty.  But,  Mr.  Shirley,  the  storm 
is  nearly  over;  I am  anxious  to  return.” 

4 4 Are  you  afraid  to  go  again  with  Dido?” 

“ Oh  no.” 

. He  left  the  room  immediately,  and  went 
to  the  barn.  His  man  was  rubbing  Dido 
down.  “Does  anything  ail  her,  Bill  ? 
She  has  been  dangerously  frisky  to-day.” 

“She  is  like  a lamb  now.  Was  she 
plagued  on  the  road  ? There’s  a swarm 
of  biting  creatures  this  weather,  and  some- 
thing’s hurt  her  nose.” 

Mr.  Shirley  looked  into  her  nostril,  was 
silent  a moment,  and  then  gave  his  order. 

“ I see.  Put  her  in  the  buggy ; don’t  use 
the  snaffle-rein;  and  tell  Charles  to  take 
Simmons’s  boy  home  in  the  light  wagon 
at  once.” 

Lucy  felt  her  courage  sink  when  Mr. 
Shirley  left  the  room.  Why  did  her  sense 
of  fun  fail  her?  Her  upset  had  upset  her 
indeed.  There  are  other  duels  fought  than 
those  with  sword  and  pistol — duels  of  in- 
tention, with  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  tongue. 
Lucy  looked  out  of  the  window,  vexed  and 
weary.  Mrs.  Dorset  opened  the  field : 

“I  have  been  waiting  for  an  accident. 
George  is  careless,  and  Dido  is  hardly 
broken  in.” 

“ What  do  you  impute  this  accident  to? 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  one.  I have 
been  upset  before  in  our  park.” 

“Dido  is  cunning;  she  knew  George 
was  not  in  the  wagon,  and  played  him  a 
trick.  She  was  not  aware  how  polite  he 
intended  to  be.  How  is  Mrs.  James— her 
troubles  have  not  aged  her?” 

“ I never  knew  she  had  any.” 

“ I wonder  if  she  remembers  the  time 
George  had  to  leave  Syncliff  ? My  sister 
said  she  was  here  then,  and  had  a good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  him.” 

“I  hope  that  it  wasn’t  anything  crim- 
inal ?” 

“Oh  no;  the  crime  was  on  the  other 
leg — I mean  the  boot;  he  was  so  young 
then.  A rich  girl  will  have  her  hands  full 
to  subdue  him  now.  Still,  you  know  what 
any  girl  can  do  when  she  is  desperate.” 

“So  far  my  experience  has  been  limit- 
ed, Mrs.  Dorset.  My  prey  has  been  easy 
to  catch.  If  my  man-eating  area  is  en- 
larged, I dare  not  think  what  my  prowl- 
ing might  amount  to.” 

Mrs.  Dorset  grew  very  red.  “I  am 
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glad  I haven’t  given  up  my  chances  in 
vain.” 

Mr.  Shirley  opened  the  door;  he  looked 
sharply  at  Mrs.  Dorset,  who  tossed  her 
head,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  he 
turned  to  Lucy,  who  rose  instantly. 

“Dido  is  at  the  door  again,  and  perfect- 
ly quiet,  Miss  Bowdon.” 

“I  am  quite  ready” — bowing  to  Mrs. 
Dorset. 

“ Oh,  I am  going  to  see  how  Dido  looks 
after  her  behavior” — springing  from  her 
chair  to  follow  them.  One  of  Mr.  Shir- 
ley’s men  held  Dido,  who  turned  her  head 
when  she  heard  them  coming.  At  the 
sight  of  Mrs.  Dorset  she  threw  up  her 
head,  snorted,  and  shivered  so  that  her 
harness  rattled. 

“There!  I thought  so;  she  is  not  safe 
yet,”  Mrs.  Dorset  exclaimed. 

“She  is  all  right,  marm,”  replied  the 
man;  “Mr.  Shirley  will  find  her  so  on 
the  road.” 

But  as  he  took  his  seat,  Lucy  heard 
him  mutter  that  it  was  “ unaccountable.” 
The  west  was  red  with  sunset  as  they 
drove  out  of  the  avenue;  the  rain  drops 
glittered  on  every  leaf ; the  air  was  full  of 
woodland  odors.  #Both  felt  it  to  be  de- 
lightful, but  were  silent.  Lucy  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Dido’s  ears,  and  Mr.  Shirley  gazed 
furtively  on  Lucy.  Presently  she  per- 
ceived the  road  was  not  the  same  he  had 
driven  her  to  his  house,  and  mentioned  it. 

“Will  you  object  to  one  more  round- 
about?” 

She  thought  she  would  object,  but  she 
said  that  it  was  not  late,  and  was  delight- 
fully cool.  It  was  not  the  cool  of  the 
evening  to  him,  nor  sunset;  the  sunrise 
of  love  was  in  his  sky.  He  gave  a de- 
lighted slap  of  the  reins,  which  Dido,  now 
entirely  gentle,  paid  no  attention  to. 

“ How  kind  you  are!”  he  said. 

Lucy  doubted  her  kindness:  but  then 
the  situation  ! What  is  to  be  done  when 
to  the  kindness  of  nature  is  added  the 
seductiveness  of  opportunity?  They  were 
silent  again.  Mr.  Shirley  was  onljT  in- 
spired with  this  new  and  wondrous 
change,  but  Lucy  began  to  think.  She 
was  like  a vessel  that  had  lost  its  “ steer- 
ageway”; a storm  was  breaking  upon  her 
which  threatened  to  devastate  all  that  she 
had  been,  in  training,  habits,  and  wishes; 
while  he,  simple  man,  was  waiting  to 
surrender  himself  to  a power  which  freed 
him  from  all  that  he  had  been  in  train- 
ing, habits,  and  wishes. 
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Meantime  Dido  ambled  along  at  ,lier 
own  will,  going  slower  and  slower,  till 
a green  branch  drooping  across  the  road 
tempted  her  to  stop  entirely.  The  drops 
tinkled  from  leaf  to  leaf;  a sleepy  bird 
chirped  to  its  nested  mate  from  the  depths 
of  the  wood ; dusk  crept  along  the  valley ; 
the  quiet  of  eve  settled  over  the  farms; 
above  the  fading  crimson  clouds  the  sickle 
moon  looked  down  upon  them,  and  beside 
it — Venus. 

When  they  passed  through  the  farm 
gate,  Lucy  gave  an  unconscious  sigh, 
which  Mr.  Shirley  heard. 

41  Give  me  your  hand,”  he  said,  passion- 
ately. 

She  hesitated  ; again  the  remembrance 
of  his  face  when  he  offered  his  hand  by 
the  oak  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she 
put  her  hand  in  his.  With  its  firm  clasp 
her  heart  gave  a convulsive  bound,  which 
astonished  her  then  and  afterwards;  it 
was  her  first  knowledge  of  such  an  organ. 
He  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  tried  to  laugh 
as  she  said, 

“How  good  Dido  has  grown  !” 

“Tell  me  if  I may  come  to  you  soon.” 

They  were  before  the  door  now,  and  he 
had  checked  Dido,  .but  he  did  not  stir. 
Lucy  felt  that  he  was  inflexible,  that 
upon  her  answer  everything  depended. 
Besides,  she  knew  that  they  were  all  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

“Soon,”  she  said,  faintly. 

“Very  soon,  Lucy?” 

“Very  soon.” 

With  this  promise  he  disappeared. 

They  were  all  gathered  in  the  common 


room  when  Lucy  entered.  They  had  had 
the  story  from  Jo.  Mrs.  James's  face  was 
a study.  Lucy  went  up  to  her,  put  her 
arms  round  her  neck,  said,  “My  whole 
life  is  upset,”  and  burst  into  tears.  Mrs. 
James  took  her  up  stairs  at  once. 

“’Clare  for  it!”  said  grand’ther  — 
“'clare  for  it  if  I ’ain’t  broke  my  pipe!  I 
guess  George  Shirley*  will  come  riding 
back  to  wipe  them  tears  away.  She's 
wuth  it.” 

Mrs.  Simmons  wiped  her  eyes. 

“They  are  both  as  handsome  as  pic- 
ters.  We  can’t  be  young  but  once,  fa- 
ther.” 

“Speak  for  yourself,  Clarissy.” 

It  was  many  a day  before  affairs  were 
adjusted  between  Lucy  and  Mr.  Shirley, 
for  there  were  opposing  interests  on  both 
sides. 

Meantime  the  fights  and  friendships 
were  kept  up  between  Jo  and  Lotty,  and 
con  fidences  exchanged.  Meeting  one  day 
in  a ramble,  Lotty  remarked  that  she 
wouldn’t  mince  matters,  whoever  they 
might  be. 

“I  guess,”  said  Jo,  “there  was  a good 
deal  of  mince  round  the  day  of  the  thunder- 
storm. Mr.  Shirley  never  took  eyes  off 
Miss  Lucy  but  once  after  she  was  upset; 
that  was  to  look  at  Mrs.  Dorset,  and  there 
was  sparks  in  his  eyes.” 

“Too  late  for  sparks  then,  Jo.  The 
needle  Mrs.  Dorset  stuck  in  Dido’s  nose 
was  not  lost  in  the  old  hay-stack,  for  I 
found  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  where 
she  had  been  darning  her  stockings.  De- 
liver us  from  temptation.” 
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BY  MR  DE  BLOWITZ. 


IN  the  following  pages  I propose  nei- 
ther to  make  revelations  nor  to  hazard 
prophecies.  Revelations  are  always  con- 
tradicted; they  can  but  seldom  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  production  of  authentic  docu- 
ments, and  one  consequently  passes  for  a 
political  romancer.  Prophecies  are  of- 
ten slow  in  being  realized,  and  when  they 
are  accomplished,  the  prophet,  ridiculed 
in  his  lifetime,  is  frequently  no  longer 
present  to  triumph  over  those  who  had 
trampled  on  him. 

What,  therefore,  I propose  to  do  is  to 
sum  up  the  observations  which  force  them- 
selves on  my  professional  position,  and  to 
forecast  and  trace  the  future  politics  of 


Europe  until  the  new  cataclysm,  which  is 
bound  to  happen,  and  which  will  again 
change  its  face,  according  to  the  issue  of 
the  combats  which  will  then  be  fought  out. 

I wish  the  reader  who  follows  me  to 
the  end  to  obtain  as  a reward  of  his  pa- 
tience a logical  acquaintance  with  the  ex- 
citing political  situation  of  Europe,  and 
so  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  great  events 
which  will  take  place  at  a period  which 
I shall  clearly  indicate,  though  I cannot, 
of  course,  specify  the  exact  date.  I wish 
that  reader  to  comprehend  why  the  crush- 
ing armaments  with  which  Europe  has 
loaded  herself  will  neither  accelerate  nor 
retard  by  a single  hour  the  inevitable  ca- 
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tastrophe;  why  the  war  will  break  out 
against  the  will  of  Europe,  yet  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  all ; and  why  the  al- 
liances now  contracted  will  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  war,  and  will  no  longer  exist 
when  it  breaks  out.  It  is  because  the 
pages  I am  writing  contain  truths  which 
people  could  not  or  dare  not  yet  utter 
that  I feel  bold  enough  to  write  them, 
being  convinced  that  even  if  I am  con- 
tradicted, I shall  have  brought  to  light 
some  things  which  it  is  well  should  be 
known,  and  others  for  which  it  is  well 
people  should  be  prepared. 

I. 

To-day,  as  yesterday,  as  to-morrow,  and 
as  for  a long  time  to  come,  the  situation 
of  France  and  Germany  forms  the  great 
subject  of  anxiety  which  is  imposed  upon 
the  meditation  of  all  European  statesmen. 
At  no  other  point  is  it  foreseen  that  war 
can  break  out.  Russia  has  great  ambi- 
tions, and  Italy  hasT strong  desires;  but 
Russia  is  for  years  doomed  merely  to 
cherish  ambitions,  for  she  cannot  realize 
them  single-handed,  and  it  does  not  de- 
pend upon  her  to  provoke  a general  war, 
which  would  be  one  result  of  her  com- 
bined action  with  France;  while  as  for 
Italy,  she  will  never  venture  to  give  the 
signal  of  war,  for  if  she  did,  she  would  be 
left  to  herself,  and  would  be  speedily 
crushed.  It  could  be  solely  as  the  result 
of  a general  war  that  Italy  could  obtain 
her  share,  and  in  the  present  state  of  her 
alliances  she  could  take  that  share  only 
from  France,  so  that  a general  war  alone 
could  procure  it  for  her,  inasmuch  as,  if 
she  were  left  single-handed,  she  would  not 
be  able  to  overcome  France.  Neither  Aus- 
tria nor  England  dreams  of  war.  It  is 
therefore  still,  as  twenty  years  ago,  France 
and  Germany  who  could  occasion  war; 
because,  whatever  may  be  alleged,  what- 
ever may  be  proclaimed,  or  whatever 
may  be  concealed,  these  two  nations  de- 
sire war — war,  first  for  its  own  sake,  and 
next  for  the  rest;  and  if,  in  order  to  have 
done  with  this  everlasting  Franco- Ger- 
man nightmare,  Europe  could  now  prom- 
ise to  fold  her  arms,  and  afterwards  to 
intervene  merely  as  arbiter,  war  would 
break  out  to-morrow  between  France  and 
Germany,  for  the  fatality  of  war  haunts 
and  overrides  both  nations.  An  end 
should  be  put  once  for  all  to  the  fiction 
which  everybody  affects  to  believe,  but 
which  is  believed  by  nobody  who  is  ac- 


customed to  search  for  the  truth  of  things 
by  probing  human  depths:  it  is  not  true 
that  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  wliat 
places  France  and  Germany  face  to  face 
with  hatred  in  their  eyes. 

I have  long  been  tormented  by  the  de- 
sire of  telling  the  simple,  real,  and  undis- 
guised truth  on  this  subject.  What  makes 
the  Germans  and  French  implacably  con- 
front each  other  is  the  unexpected  defeat 
of  the  latter  and  the  crushing  victory  of 
the  former.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  arc  ob* 
jects  of  griejLfind  pride  chiefly  because 
they  are  the  signal  and-tangible  testimony 
of  the  triumph  of  one  party  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  other.  By  this  I do  not 
mean  that  the  French  do  not  love  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  I only  mean  that  they  \ 
love  them  all  the  more  because  by  recov- 
ering them  they  would  at  the  same  time 
restore  their  prestige.  Nor  do  I mean 
that  the  Germans  do  not  set  great  store 
on  them,  seeing  that  by  keeping  them 
they  remain  at  the  same  time  victors 
holding  the  front  rank.  Thus  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  d$ar  to  the  one,  precious  to  the 
other,  are  for  both,  above  all  things,  the 
symbol  of  defeat  and  the  symbol  of  victo- 
ry. Their  restitution  pure  and  simple 
would  not  suffice  those  who  have  lost 
them.  It  would  not  efface  the  bitterness 
of  the  vanquished  or  the  pride  of  the  vic- 
tor; it  would  leave  untouched,  despite 
protocols  and  treaties,  the  irremediable 
antagonism  which  separates  the  two  na- 
tions; and  this  feeling  is  such,  I venture 
to  affirm  at  the  risk  of  appearing  paradox- 
ical, that,  if  this  were  not  an  absurd  hy- 
pothesis, the  French  would  be  more  easily 
resigned  to  leaving  the  Germans  Alsace 
and  Lor?*aine  after  openly  defeating  them, 
just  as  the  Germans  would  suffer  less 
from  a surrender  of  these  two  provinces 
after  winning  a fresh  victory  over  the 
French.  For  if  at  this  moment  France 
is  anxious  to  prove  that  it  was  the  empire 
much  more  than  herself  which  was  van- 
quished, Germany,  if  the  case  arose,  wTould 
like  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  France 
herself  which  she  vanquished  in  over- 
throwing the  empire.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  question 
remains  intact  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, that  no  compromise  can  settle  it, 
and  that  when  the  time  comes,  the  battle- 
field, the  fate  of  arms,  can  alone  decide 
afresh  the  antagonism  of  centuries  which 
separates  the  Gaulish  from  the  Germanic 
race. 
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/ Till  1870  France  held  the  supreme  con* 
/ trol  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  No  sword 
I could  be  unsheathed  in  Europe  without 
f her  consent.  Napoleon  III.  was  the  great 
arbiter.  A frown  from  him  darkened  the 
horizon.  The  day  after  he  expressed  re- 
gret to  Baron  Hubner  at  not  being  in  ac- 
cord with  Austria,  the  stock  exchanges 
were  in  a panic,  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
concluded  a hasty  peace  before  the  master 
had  time  to  show  dissatisfaction.  Since 
{ the  war  of  1870  this  role  has  ceased  to  be- 
long to  France.  Germany  has  usurped 
it,  and  her  claim  to  it  is  what  has  revolted 
y the  Czar,  who  remains  alone,  striving  by 
\ his  deliberate  isolation  to  neutralize  the 
' unwelcome 'supremacy  of  Germany,  al- 
lowing France  to  render  him  apparent 
homage  in  order  to  emphasize  his  attitude, 
but  really  knowing  himself  to  be  doomed 
to  immobility  as  long  as  he  remains  out- 
| side  the  allied  empires.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured that  what  weighs  upon  the  heart  of 
France  is  the  inversion  of  authority,  the 
lost  place  in  the  front  rank  of  Europe, her 
supremacy  questioned, the  victor  for  twen- 
ty years  regulating  the  march  of  events, 
the  settlement  of  which  till  then  belonged 
without  dispute  to  the  supreme  will  of 
France.  This  is  what  she  cannot  bear. 
Those  who  dream  of  settling  the  Franco- 
German  question  by  a compromise  must, 
alas!  resign  themselves  to  this.  Never 
will  this  question  be  settled  in  the  pure 
and  Christian  atmosphere  of  peace.  If 
Germany  now  agreed  to  restore  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  France  in  return  for  a 
pledge  of  everlasting  peace,  France  would 
agree  to  such  an  arrangement  with  the 
greatest  repugnance,  and  would  avert  her 
eyes  forever  from  the  mocking  deliverer 
who  at  such  a price  bade  her  sheathe  her 
sword.  She  has  not^  however,  to  dread 
any  such  mortification,  for  Germany 
would  fly  to  arms  a hundred  times  sooner 
than  lose  her  conquered  prey;  and  not- 
withstanding her  past  victory,  she,  too, 
dreams  of  confirming  it  afresh.  No,  peace 
is  not  concluded  between  the  two  nations. 
No,  the  era  of  combats  between  them  is 
not  over,  and  the  sword  is  what  must 
again  and  again  decide,  until  the  un- 
known time  when  a new  morality  shall 
govern  the  world,  and  when  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  universally  acknowledged. 

II. 

Judging  things  thus,  it  would  seem 
that  war  should  break  out  between  the 
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two  nations  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  very 
soon.  Not  so,  however.  Entire  genera- 
tions will  doubtless  pass  away  without 
the  inevitable  combat  arising,  without  the 
two  nations  coming  to  blows,  and  stupen- 
dous armaments  will  crush  them  for  a 
long  time  to  come  without  their  being  de- 
livered from  them  by  fresh  agreements 
resulting  from  fresh  combats.  I will  en- 
deavor to  explain  this  apparent  anomaly, 
and  to  show  through  what  internal  causes 
the  collision  contemplated  on  both  sides 
will  be  long  in  happening. 

III. 

If  I had  to  depict  figuratively  in  a man-, 
ner  that  would  be  striking  to  the  eye  the 
present  state  of  parties  in  France,  I should  \ 
draw  a large  circle  in  which  would  be 
represented  five  lions.  France  is  pros- 
trate in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  The/ 
largest  of  the  lions — the  present  republic,! 
moderate,  reassuring,  but  yet  uneasy — ex-  \ 
tends  her  two  immense  paws  over  the  ^ 
body  of  France.  This  lion  has  its  head 
erect,  its  eye  wide  open  and  anxious;  it 
dares  not  lower  its  head  to  devour  its 
prey  for  fear  of  seeing  the  others  rush 
upon  it  to  dispute  its  booty.  On  the  left, 
its  right  paw  almost  touching  France,  is 
the  radical  lion.  The  aspect  of  this  lion 
is  less  reassuring.  It  has  already  drawn 
near  enough  to  touch  the  body  of  France, 
but  has  not  yet  ventured  to  place  its  paw 
on  the  coveted  prey.  It  prevents  the 
republican  lion  from  setting  its  teeth 
into  the  flesh.  It  is  waiting  and  watch- 
ing. At  the  first  sleep  of  the  republican 
lion  it  will  with  a bound  seize  on  the 
booty,  ready  to  show  its  teeth  and  to  drive 
off  the  present  republic.  The  lion  of  an- 
archy of  all  shades,  from  radicalism  to 
socialism,  to  permanent  revolution,  to 
confiscation,  to  political  murder,  to  spolia- 
tion, to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  country, 
is  watching  behind  the  radical  lion  for  a 
moment  of  weakness  in  order  to  seize  on 
France  and  inflict  on  it  a mortal  wound. 
Facing  it,  the  patient  and  resigned  lion 
of  monarchy  looks  on  from  a distance, 
watching  without  ardor  or  conviction,  ly- 
ing in  ambush  without  hope.  Hungrier 
and  yet  further  off  is  the  lion  of  the  em- 
pire, lean  and  famished,  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment when  France,  abandoned  and  unre- 
sisting, will  roll  towards  it,  having  no 
longer  the  strength  to  snatch  herself 
from  its  grasp,  the  inert  prey  of  whoever 
is  ready  to  seize  on  it.  Yet  in  reality,  de- 
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spite  the  metax>hor  of  the  five  lions,  there 
are,  besides  the  moderate  republican  party 
in  x^ovver,  only  two  x^arties  aspiring  to  of- 
fice— the  monarchy  and  the  empire.  The 
radical  party  would  maintain  the  effigy 
of  the  republic,  but  would  compromise  its 
existence  by  disturbing  security,  alarm- 
ing interests,  provoking  and  strengthen- 
ing the  reaction,  and  giving  the  levelling 
socialist  party,  the  anarchist  party,  and 
the  permanent  revolutionary  party  a force 
and  an  audacity  which  would  throw  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation  into  the 
arms  of  reaction.  The  republic  cannot 
last  and  take  root  except  by  remaining 
for  some  generations  reassuring  as  well 
as  progressist.  Any  violent  policy  would 
destroy  it,  and  thus,  under  the  radical 
ministry  of  M.  Floquet,  the  Boulangists, 
composed  of  all  the  scum  of  other  par- 
ties, having  no  x>rogramme  but  the  sat- 
isfaction of  famished  appetites,  all  but 
seized  ux>on  France,  with  a charlatan’s 
panache  as  a flag,  and  with  10,000,000 
francs  as  an  army  of  conquest.  When 
the  Boulangist  party  fell  to  pieces  its  staff 
became  amalgamated  with  the  dregs  of 
the  anarchists  and  Bonapartists.  Those 
monarchists  who  had  joined  it  have  re- 
turned to  monarchy,  though  too  discredit- 
ed to  cut  any  figure,  despite  their  efforts 
to  efface  the  recollection  of  the  bad  com- 
pany with  which  they  have  mixed. 

But  at  this  moment  France  almost  ig- 
nores the  old  parties.  She  pays  any  at- 
tention only  to  the  republican  party  under 
its  various  forms.  Such  is  her  indifference 
for  the  old  parties,  royalist  or  Bonapartist, 
that  the  death  of  Prince  Nax>oleon,  the 
head  of  the  Bonapartist  party,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  his  son,  who  is  styled  Prince 
Victor,  did  not  for  an  instant  rouse  her 
from  her  distraction,  and  that  the  Comte 
de  Paris  appointed  the  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville  in  the  place  of  M.  Bocher  as  leader 
of  the  royalist  x>arty  m France  without 
anybody— I venture  to  say  anybody — 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  this  impor- 
tant change.  Yet  such  are  the  uncon- 
scious roots  of  the  last  two  dynasties 
still  vegetating  in  the  French  heart,  such 
is  the  implacable  attitude  of  these  two 
parties,  that  the  republic,  which  is  obeyed, 
which  is  voted  for,  to  which  taxes  are  paid 
without  resistance,  which  has  existed  in 
name  for  twenty -one  years  and  in  fact  for 
more  than  twelve,  is  not  regarded  by  the 
immense  majority  of  the  nation  as  the  de- 
finitive government  of  France,  and  that 


nobody,  or  almost  nobody,  in  France  and 
in  Europe  would  be  much  surprised  if 
through  some  radical  event  the  republi- 
can ensign  were  superseded  by  another. 
This  arises  first  of  all  because  the  French 
nation  is  still  ignorant  of  the  x>ractice  of 
true  liberty,  because  there  always  exist 
here  oppressors  and  oppressed,  because 
France  oscillates  from  license  to  equality 
— the  measured  rhythm  of  real  practical 
liberty  disappearing  in  the  violence  of 
these  two  great  social  tides,  license  which 
insults  and  equality  which  abases.  It 
also  arises  from  the  intolerance  of  those 
in  power,  who  prefer  repressing  their  ad- 
versaries to  winning  them  over,  and  who 
render  implacable  those  they  condemn  to 
remain  outside  the  party  governing  and 
enjoying.  The  result  is  that  the  present 
republic,  not  enlisting  its  new  adherents 
among  the  conservative  parties,  is  forced 
to  enlist  them  among  the  radicals,  thus 
fatally  alienating  the  reassuring  elements, 
and  that,  more  and  more  execrated  and 
attacked  by  these  reassuring  elements  in 
the  country,  it  remains,  despite  its  age  and 
rule,  encamped,  as  it  vrere,  in  the  midst  of 
France  and  Eurox>e. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation  is  one 
which  nobody  yet  ventures  to  anticipate 
or  to  x>roclaim.  yet  which  is  indisputable, 
and  which  makes  the  republic  not  unwel- 
come in  the  thoroughly  monarchical  Eu- 
rope surrounding  it.  The  republic  in  its 
present  state  cannot  make  war  without 
risking  its  existence,  because  if  beaten  it 
would  be  overwhelmed  and  borne  awaj^ 
by  anarchy,  whereas  if  victorious  it 
would  be  carried  off  by  the  wave  of 
Caesarism  which  would  install  the  tri- 
umphant general.  Those  in  power  are 
well  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  foreigh 
offices  of  Europe  the  republic  is  regarded 
as  pacific  because  it  cannot  be  warlike 
without  risk  to  itself. 

Imagine  the  French  Republic  raising 
armies  and  directing  them  against  the 
enemy!  The  spirit  of  the  reaction  whis- 
pers to  the  soldier  that  the  unanimous  cry 
of  44  Vive  la  Republique!”  cannot  inspire 
the  sacred  fever  of  enthusiasm.  It  whis- 
pers that  the  soldier  offering  his  breast  to 
cannon  shot  will  not  shed  his  blood  to  the 
cry  of  “Vive  Carnot!'’  or  “ Vive  Ribot!" 
or  “ Vive Freyci net !”  or  “ Vive  Floquet  !” 
and  I appeal  to  all  living  here  to  say 
whether  any  of  these  cries  can  rouse  a 
French  army.  But  I shall  be  told  the 
cry  will  be  “Vive  la  France!”  This  is 
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possible,  but  in  the  mouths  of  those  utter- 
ing it  this  cry  would  now  be  a protest 
against  the  republic,  and  would  show  this 
fiction  to  be  insufficient  to  inspire  the  sol- 
dier’s heart  with  heroism.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that  this  cry  of  41  Vive  la  France!1’ 
or  even  41  Vive  la  Republique !”  is  raised, 
and  that  fortune  again  turns  away  from 
the  arms  of  France,  can  we  not  conceive 
the  confused  clamor  that  would  result — 
that  same  clamor  which  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  overturned  the  Second  Em- 
pire ? Where  are  the  men  who  will  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide  raised  by  the  antago- 
nists of  above  and  of  below  who  make 
the  present  republic  an  accident,  a pause, 
a stop-gap  ? Where  is  the  personage  who 
will  emerge  from  the  anonymous  flood, 
stop  the  mob,  and  save  the  republic? 
Nothing  will  be  able  to  save  it,  and  gen- 
erations must  pass  before  a revolution 
issuing  from  defeat  can  be  stopped  by  its 
abstract  flag.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  a 
victor,  a Gallifet,  a Saussier,  a Lewal,  a 
Lassalle,  a Miribel,  brings  back  recovered 
glory,  and  re-enters  this  capital  in  a frenzy 
of  triumph  ? Ah!  then  in  vain  will  he  re- 
sist, in  vain  will  he  declare  himself  the 
simple  and  loyal  servant  of  the  republic 
alone;  his  army,  scorning  the  civil  power, 
will  have  already  acclaimed  him,  and  the 
excited  mob,  seeing  before  it  merely  ma- 
gistrates without  prestige  or  glory,  will, 
against  his  will  and  against  its  own,  greet 
him  as  Caesar  and  make  him  Emperor. 
If,  however,  in  view  of  the  intoxication 
produced  by  his  glory,  the  defenders  of  the 
republic  try  to  stop  the  victorious  general 
in  the  midst  of  his  career;  if,  feeling  the 
danger  that  menaces  them,  they  supersede 
him  in  the  command  of  the  army  before 
the  campaign  is  over;  if,  to  muzzle  the 
mob  acclaiming  him  at  a distance  and 
awaiting  his  return  to  acclaim  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  one  of  those  clumsy  and 
pernicious  measures  is  taken  which  en- 
courage aggressions  by  betraying  the  ter- 
ror of  its  authors;  if  the  state  of  siege  is 
proclaimed  to  celebrate  the  victory ; if  the 
triumphant  army  is  stopped  before  enter- 
ing Paris;  if  peace  is  surreptit  iously  signed 
before  the  victor  has  entirely  accomplished 
his  glorious  task;  if  the  army  and  the  cap- 
ital are  cheated  of  a triumphal  entry — if,  in 
short,  anxiety  for  the  republican  form  of 
government  is  seen  to  override  national 
pride,  those  venturing  to  protect  their 
power  at  the  price  of  such  a device,  aban- 
doned by  the  irritated  army,  assailed  by 
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the  disappointed  population,  would  col- 
lapse still  more  violently  than  if  they 
had  openly  grasped  the  laurels  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  had  openly  immolated  the  tri- 
umphant army  to  the  restless  jealousy  of 
the  civil  power.  Not  to  take  into  account 
that  at  such  times  party  hatred  is  aroused, 
more  furious  and  bitter  than  ever,  and 
that  famished  competitors  amid  the  ex- 
cited mob  fan  the  breeze  of  revolution, 
and  endeavor  to  overturn  what  exists, 
subject  to  assaulting  what  will  succeed  it. 

Let  me  not  be  told  that  I am  calumnia- 
ting, and  that  in  hours  of  defeat  or  hours 
of  victory  the  patriotism  of  all  French- 
men would  think  solely  of  mingling  their 
sorrow  or  their  joy.  The  4tli  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870,  is  there  to  prove  the  contrary. 

On  that  day  the  Emperor,  who,  already 
doomed,  had  been  hoisted  on  his  battle- 
horse,  suffering  from  the  malady  that  was 
destined  to  carry  him  off,  before  suffering 
from  the  still  more  terrible  malady  of  de- 
feat— on  that  day  the  Emperor  was  van- 
quished; his  son  was  away  learning  the 
trade  of  a soldier;  his  wife,  intrusted  to 
the  nation,  was  watching  and  weeping  at 
the  Tuileries.  Everything  dictated  the 
continuance  of  the  conflict  under  the  flag 
of  the  empire,  subject  to  settling  accounts 
afterwards.  To  meet  the  emergency  it 
was  necessary  to  go  on  without  losing  an 
hour.  With  the  cry,  “The  Emperor  is  a 
prisoner,  let  us  deliver  the  Emperor,”  the 
country  might  have  been  roused,  rallied 
round  the  Prince  and  his  mother,  and  the 
chivalrous  traditions  of  France,  shrinking 
from  no  ransom  to  deliver  her  chiefs, 
might  have  been  revived.  This  was  not 
done.  The  coalesced  adversaries  of  the 
empire,  those  whom  defeat  rallied  to 
them,  combined  in  a single  party,  and 
among  the  national  guards  who  invaded 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  who  proclaimed  the 
republic,  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fence— some  other  government,  in  short — 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  overthrown  in 
the  midst  of  war,  were  seen  the  Due  De- 
cazes  and  the  Due  d’ Audi ff ret  Pasquier  as 
National  Gardes,  taking  part  in  this  bac- 
chanalia of  the  opposition  which  was 
profiting  by  the  defeat  of  France  to  or- 
ganize the  victory  of  the  parties  hostile  to 
the  empire.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  empire  had  this  immense  advantage 
over  the  republic,  that  it  could  not  col- 
lapse except  by  defeat,  for  if  victorious 
the  Emperor  himself  would  have  entered 
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triumphantly  and  renewed  a long  lease 
between  France  and  the  empire,  whereas 
the  republic  as  it  now  exists  succumbs.  I 
repeat,  to  victory  as  to  defeat.  Hence  it 
is  not  the  republic  which  at  this  moment 
can  declare  war,  unless,  the  honor  of 
France  being  affronted,  it  is  forced  into 
combat,  the  entire  nation  being  roused  at 
one  bound,  without  the  republic  having 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  thwart 
this  national  fervor. 

IV. 

When  I lay  down  these  two  conclu- 
sions, that  what  France  wants  is  to  defeat 
I Germany  even  more  than  to  recover  the 
| lost  provinces,  and  that  the  republic  cau- 
' not  declare  war  without  imperilling  its 
very  existence,  I state  truths  which  have 
not  been  uttered,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  thought  without  the  thinkers  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  speak  them,  and  which 
I proclaim  because  every  publicist  ought 
to  open  the  hand  which  contains  a truth, 
or  what  he  believes  to  be  a truth.  These 
truths  may,  as  usual,  be  met  by  insult,  but 
not  by  argument.  This  prospect  does  not 
disturb  or  stop  me.  I do  not  fear  insult, 
for  I despise  that  popularity  which  is 
gained  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  indepen- 
dence, and  which  condemns  a man  to  flat- 
ter the  multitude  instead  of  enlightening 
it.  Hence,  I repeat,  logically  speaking, 
France,  without  ever  abandoning  the 
dream,  will  still  wait  a long  time  for  the 
moment  of  restoring  her  military  prestige 
and  regaining  her  rank  among  the  na- 
tions. This  is  enough  to  enable  us.  call- 
ing reason  to  our  aid,  to  anticipate  a long 
period  of  peace.  It  will  be  objected  that 
only  a few  months  ago  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  ordered  preparations  for  the 
mobilization  of  six  army  corps,  that  the 
officers,  note  book  in  hand,  posted  them- 
selves at  the  railway  stations,  that  the 
order  of  the  trains  was  settled,  that  the 
soldiers  were  ready  in  the  barracks  or  or- 
dered not  to  leave  home,  and  that  at  the 
slightest  insult  to  the  Empress  Victoria 
the  army  was  going  to  cross  the  frontier. 
To  this  I reply  that  mad  actions  on  both 
sides  baffle  all  logic,  and  that  no  human 
force  can  slop  the  ravages  of  a cyclone. 
But  the  proof  that  neither  side  wanted 
war  is  that  the  Empress  was  not  allowed 
to  he  insulted,  and  was  not  insulted,  that 
the  preparations  of  Germany  remained 
unknown,  and  that  the  Emperor  William 
was  and  is  still  angry  with  his  mother  for 


having  remained  ten  days  in  Paris,  whereas 
she  should  have  staid  there  only  three  days. 
The  first  three  days,  indeed,  did  good.  It 
was  only  after  this  that  Russian  agents 
incited  the  Boulangist  element,  and  that 
the  campaign  commenced  which  might 
at  the  same  time  have  brought  a German 
army  on  the  east  and  an  English  fleet,  as 
the  Germans  believed,  before  Calais;  for 
this  mother  of  the  German  Emperor  was 
also  the  daughter  of  the  Empress  of  India. 
When  the  campaign  against  the  Empress 
Victoria  at  Paris  began,  a Russian  said  to 
me,  “ You  must  understand  that  if  France 
draws  near  to  Germany.  Russia  has  no 
longer  any  mission  here.**  When,  some 
days  later,  I asked  the  Russian  what  his 
government  would  have  done  if  war  had 
broken  out,  he  replied,  “ We  should  in  any 
case  have  waited,  for  we  could  not  have 
sided  with  those  who  had  insulted  a wo- 
man.'” Thus,  despite  the  hand  of  Russia 
in  the  affair,  despite  the  hysterical  incite- 
ments of  the  Boulangists,  whose  sorry 
leader  repaired  to  Brussels,  and  who  de- 
scried I know  not  what  sudden  return  of 
fortune  in  the  breaking  out  of  a combat, 
despite  the  morbid  aggressions  of  certain 
journals,  despite  the  juvenile  fits  of  pas- 
sion of  an  Emperor  who  felt  that  he  him- 
self was  really  aimed  at  in  the  attacks 
directed  against  his  mother,  war  did  not 
break  out,  and  the  twenty  gamins  who 
might  have  aroused  it  remained  invisible, 
while  the  Empress  openly  drove  from  the 
German  Embassy  to  the  Gare  du  Nord. 

The  reason  is  that  Germany,  who 
looks  forward  to  war  as  inevitable,  does 
not  want  it  at  this  moment  any  more  than 
France  does.  The  reason  is  that  war 
would  now  take  nobody  by  surprise,  and 
that  an  Emperor,  generalissimo  of  his 
army,  would  not  again  be  seen  inditing 
that  famous  despatch  which  explains  and 
almost  justifies  all  defeats:  Nous  avons 
ete  surpris  enplei ne formation.  L'ennemi 
avait  aussi  des  mitrailleuses No,  at 
this  moment  nobody  would  be  taken  by 
surprise  while  collecting  troops  together; 
neither  side  would  have  weapons  of  the 
existence  of  which  the  adversary  was  ig- 
norant. Millions  of  men  are  ready  to  at- 
tack at  the  first  signal.  The  weapons  are 
furbished,  the  arsenals  are  full ; it  is  nation 
rushing  against  nation;  it  is  the  supreme 
contest  to  decide  whether  Teuton  or  Frank 
shall  henceforth  govern  Europe,  and  until 
one  of  the  two  lias  placed  his  knee  on  the 
breast  of  the  other  the  combat  will  not 
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stop.  Internal  affairs  will  be  settled  af- 
terwards. Here,  the  victorious  general 
will  be  proclaimed  Emperor;  there,  colos- 
sal statues  will  be  raised  to  the  living  Em- 
peror. Either,  vanquished  here,  the  gen- 
eral will  disappear  in  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public, or,  vanquished  there,  the  Rhine 
will  at  last  become  a conquered  frontier, 
the  empire  will  crumble  into  hostile  frag- 
ments, and  the  Emperor  of  yesterday  will 
sink  into  nothingness  in  the  dry  sandy 
subsoil  of  Brandenburg.  This  is  the  sec-, 
ond  part  of  the  bloody  drama.  The  first 
is  the  combat  itself,  immense,  terrifying, 
and  so  formidable  that,  as  France,  thirsty 
for  revenge,  does  not  embark  in  it.  why 
should  the  young  Emperor  do  so?  Why, 
by  what  right,  should  he  risk  his  inheri- 
tance on  the  throw  of  a die?  How  could 
lie  bid  that  nation  to  which  those  preced- 
ing him  have  bequeathed  conquered  prov- 
inces, stupendous  ransoms,  signal  victo- 
ries, a reconstituted  empire,  the  greatest 
power  which  Germany  lias  reached  since 
Charlemagne — how  could  he  bid  it  resume 
the  conflict  merely  in  order  to  add  person- 
al glory  to  the  glory  which  he  has  inher- 
ited? That  he  should  be  ready  for  the 
combat  is  conceivable,  that  he  should  ac- 
cept or  submit  to  it  is  comprehensible, but 
that  he  should  provoke  it— he  who  boasts 
conquests  and  victories— would  be  simple 
madness,  whatever  his  ambition  for  con- 
firming the  victories  of  others  by  a decisive 
victory  won  by  himself.  “When  what 
we  have  gained  has  been  gained,'’  Prince 
Bismarck  said  to  me,  44  it  is  not  to  be  risk- 
ed on  a single  card,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle  nobody  can  predict  who  will  be  the 
victor.”  Some,  it  is  true,  insist  on  re- 
garding this  young  German  Emperor, 
who  has  dismissed  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
has  not  shrunk  from  what  they  call  a 
“sacrilegious  audacity,”  as  a madman,  a 
man  of  sudden  resolutions,  in  whose  eyes 
his  own  will  is  a supreme  law.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  I shall  show  one  of  these 
I days  that  William  II.,  in  dismissing  the 
\ Chancellor,  merely  followed  the  advice, 
and  indeed  almost  the  orders,  of  William 
I.,  and  that  in  this  harshly  provoked  fall 
of  Bismarck  his  filial  piety  acted  in  con- 
cert with  his  state  reasons  as  much  as  with 
his  desires.  Italy,  who  under  Crispi  might 
have  wished  not  to  attack  France,  but  to 
be  attacked  by  her,  must  have  of  late 
changed  inclinations  or  dreams. 

Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  has  just 
now  anything  to  gain  by  war,  and  if  Italy 


alone  could  regard  it  as  beneficial  for  her 
on  condition  of  its  being  general,  neither 
her  treaties  nor  the  temper  of  her  allies 
warrant  the  supposition  that  Germany  and 
Austria  would  take  up  arms  with  a view 
to  serving  her.  An  incident  lately  hap- 
pened which  seems  to  have  opened  many 
French  eyes,  though  strangely  late  in  the 
day.  A revelation  made  in  the  name  of 
the  late  Prince  Napoleon  notified  France 
that  England,  without  having  signed  any/ 
treaty,  would  not  allow  Italy  to  be  attack* 
ed  in  her  Mediterranean  possessions.  This 
produced  a kind  of  stupefaction  in  France! 
Yet  a glance  at  the  map  of  the  Mediter-) 
ranean  basin  is  enough  to  show  that  Eng- 
land, forced  to  sail  round  France  and 
Spain  to  pass  the  narrow  passage  of  Gi-  \ 
braltar  and  reach  her  true,  great,  and  es-  I 
sential  highway  to  India,  cannot  allow  j 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  to  under- ; 
go  a change,  the  consequences  of  which 
would  be  incalculable.  But  France  for- 
gets that  in  this  state  of  the  question  Eng- 
land could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
the  Italians  to  seize  on  Tripoli,  and  thus 
extend  their  power  to  the  coast  nearest 
Egypt,  and  that  consequently  if  Italy  were 
the  aggressor,  England,  despite  her  pre- 
sent friendship,  would  immobilize  the  Ital- 
ian fleet,  just  as  in  the  contrary  case  she 
would  impose  immobility  on  the  French 
fleet.  As  the  triple  alliance  stands,  there  i 
fore,  the  assailed  party  alone  being  able^ 
to  call  for  help,  and  England,  watchful) 
but  unfettered,  maintaining  immobility  at ! 
sea,  Italy,  the  only  power  to  which  an 
early  but  general  war  could  bring  advan- 
tages, remains  nolens  volens  pacific,  and 
not  being  attacked,  cannot  originate  the 
conflict.  Against  whom  could  Austria 
stir  up  war,  unless  against  Russia?  And 
why  should  she  make  war  against  Russia, 
seeing  that  in  that  case  her  two  allies 
would  confine  themselves  to  immobiliz- 
ing France?  But  the  latter,  if  she  at- 
tacked, would  be  one  against  three;  and 
if  in  this  situation  she  did  not  venture  to 
attack,  she  would  leave  Austria  single- 
handed  against  Russia  for  a combat  the 
aim  of  which  cannot  be  explained  or 
guessed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Russia 
who  attacks,  the  situation  is  the  same  in 
the  West,  but  is  quite  different  in  the  East, 
where,  with  trivial  exceptions,  the  entire 
Balkans,  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Dan- 
ube, from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea, 
would  rise  at  the  cry  of  alarm  of  attacked 
Austria  to  struggle  desperately  against 
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the  descent  of  the  Muscovite  yoke  on  all 
eastern  Europe.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  Fiance,  who  by  her  recent  defeats, 
by  her  lost  provinces,  and  especially — yes, 
especially— by  her  dimmed  glory  and  im- 
paired prestige,  feels  an  irresistible  thirst 
for  war,  inasmuch  as  she  naturally  counts 
on  victory — if  France,  as  I say  and  as  I 
demonstrate,  sees  fit  to  put  off  that  war, 
nobody  at  this  moment  can,  will,  or  ought 
to  provoke  it.  France  has  not  to  fear 
an  internal  revolution.  The  republic, 
although  still  combated  and  hated,  is 
nevertheless  established,  apart  from  the 
eventuality  of  war  already  spoken  of,  and 
will  last  so  long  as  it  remains  reassuring. 
Even  if  by  unexpected  chance  the  elec- 
tions returned  a conservative  majority, 
that  majority  would  not  be  homogeneous 
enough  to  venture  to  seek  to  overthrow 
the  republic.  It  would  at  most  recall  the 
princes,  which  would  be  the  best  way  of 
making  their  accession  impossible,  for 
their  exasperated  action  would  be  turned 
against  each  other,  royalists  and  Bona- 
partists  fighting  more  bitterly  than  they 
now  fight  against  the  republic.  But  this 
contingency  is  not  to  be  counted  upon. 
Successive  generations  have  less  and  less 
aversion  for  the  republic. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  has  tarnished  the 
flag  of  royalty  by  dipping  its  folds  in  the 
gutter  of  Boulangism,  and  Prince  Victor 
has  entered  political  life  by  a door  which 
does  not  mark  great  vocations  nor  lead  to 
great  destinies.  A few  more  generations 
and  the  republic,  with  its  healthy  oscilla- 
tions, with  its  changes,  which  are  some- 
times disquieting,  but  which  are  ultimate- 
ly rectified  by  popular  common-sense,  will 
have  become  the  nation  itself.  Every- 
body will  take  his  share  in  it— his  share 
of  burdens,  glory,  and  benefits— and  the 
memory  of  monarchical  rivalries,  rele- 
gated to  a few  isolated  and  obstinate 
hearts,  will  be  drowned  in  the  current  of 
a republic  which  will  have  become  nation- 
al. At  that  moment  defeat  in  case  of  war 
will  be  the  defeat  of  the  nation,  and  vic- 
tory will  be  the  victory  of  entire  France. 
The  general  leading  troops  to  battle  will 
fall  alone  if  vanquished;  and  if  on  the 
path  of  ambition  he  dreamed  of  some  re- 
turn to  Caesarism  on  bringing  back  vic- 
tory, lie  would  find  the  entire  nation  at- 
tached to  the  symbol  of  republican  liber- 
ty. If  at  that  moment  France,  as  may  be 
supposed,  having  till  then  remained  at 
peace,  wished  again  to  bring  down  Ger- 


man pride,  and  resume  her  former  place, 
the  considerations  now  holding  the  re- 
public back  would  no  longer  exist.  Other 
causes  would  have  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent her  from  recommencing  the  war 
of  which  she  now  dreams,  and  of  which 
no  doubt  she  will  dream  later  on,  and.  I 
venture  to  say,  always. 

V. 

Judging  by  the  foregoing  papers,  Eu- 
rope would  appear  to  be  enjoying  the 
prospect  of  an  indefinite  period  of  peace, 
and  the  enormous  armaments  in  which  it 
is  indulging  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
acts  of  prodigality  and  madness.  This  is 
a mistake.  Despite  all  that  I have  said, 
despite  all  the  logic  and  truth  there  may 
be  in  what  precedes,  there  is  an  inevitable 
and  fatal  event  which  may  happen  to-day, 
to-morrow,  in  ten  years,  or  even  later — no- 
body knows — and  which  at  once  imperi- 
ously, without  there  being  any  possibility 
of  staving  off  or  preventing  it,  will  let 
loose  war  over  the  entire  surface  of  Eu- 
rope, and  place  the  sword  in  the  hand  of 
all  the  great  Continental  powers.  I have 
frequently  for  two  years  endeavored  to 
ascertain  whether  European  diplomacy 
thinks  of  this  event,  whether  it  is 
weighing  the  imperative  consequences, 
whether  it  is  preparing  for  it.  I have 
been  stupefied  at  seeing  that  among  those 
who  ought  to  scan  the  future  not  one 
has  fixed  a steady  eye  on  the  mysteri- 
ous horizon  that  conceals  the  thunder- 
clap which  must  one  day  awake  and 
startle  Europe;  and  when,  seeing  them 
absorbed  in  their  present  task,  I have 
pointed  out  to  some  of  them  the  eventu- 
alities which  will  then  arise,  I have  seen 
them  shudder  and  draw  back  as  if  terrified 
from  the  problem  which  forced  itself  on 
their  meditation,  and  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  other  issue  than  war — war 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

This  unavoidable  eventuality  has  not 
been  long  in  existence.  It  sprung  sud- 
denly into  being,  with  all  its  tragical  con- 
sequences, from  the  Me  veiling  drama.  It 
was  originated  by  the  revolver  which  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Rudolf,  and  left  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  without  direct  heir.  The  catas- 
trophe 1 speak  of,  which  will  cause  an 
inevitable,  fatal,  and  general  war,  is  the 
death  of  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Since  the  death  of  his 
only  son  my  mind  has  been  haunted  by 
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the  consequences  of  that  suicide.  I have 
asked  myself  whether  that  unfortunate 
Prince,  at  the  moment  lie  rushed  into  eter- 
nity, descried  the  impenetrable  gulf  which 
he  opened  under  his  feet,  whether  he  saw 
the  terrible  collapse  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posing theHapsburg  family,  which  would 
thenceforth  drift  in  the  mortal  uncertain- 
ties of  indirect,  disputed,  unpopular  suc- 
cessions. I have  inquired  and  scrutinized 
and  made  every  endeavor  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  the  succession  of  Francis  Joseph, 
and  I have  recoiled  with  terror  in  propor- 
tion as  I have  got  to  know  those  whose 
task  it  will  be  to  prevent  the  crumbling 
to  pieces  of  that  factitious  and  heteroge- 
neous combination  styled  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  Austria  was  excluded  from 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  and 
was  left  to  its  own  resources,  without  col- 
onies, without  conquests  to  make,  without 
any  possible  expansion  but  that  factitious 
and  impracticable  impulse  styled  “ der 
Drang  nacli  dem  Osten,”  a single  duty 
was  incumbent  on  it  in  order  to  save  its 
future,  viz.,  to  unify,  to  coagulate,  to  dove- 
tail, so  to  speak,  and  to  stifle  all  the  “ par- 
ticularistic provincial  agitation  by  which 
it  was  divided.  The  romantic  genius  of 
Count  Beust  did  just  the  contrary.  By 
creating  the  Austro-Hungarian  dualism, 
which  he  made  his  boast,  lie  prepared  and 
planned  the  future  falling  to  pieces  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  Particularism  now 
reigns  everywhere,  antagonism  is  ripe  on 
all  sides,  and  the  only  prop  which  keeps 
up  the  artificial  unity  of  the  empire  is 
Francis  Joseph.  When  he  disappears, 
his  successor  must  be  adored  like  a god — 
nay,  he  must  be  a god  indeed — if  lie  is  to 
save  this  empire,  dislocated  by  the  Emper- 
or's death,  from  wiping  itself  out  from  the 
list  of  empires. 

When  I have  conversed  with  intelligent 
Austrians  on  their  country’s  destinies,  I 
have  often  heard  them  say,  “Yes,  nei- 
ther Francis  of  Este,  the  presumptive 
heir,  nor  his  brother  Otho  should  or  can 
reign;  but  the  Emperor  5?rancis  Joseph  is 
only  sixty-one;  he  is  still  robust,  and  may 
live  a long  time.”  “The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  is  only  sixty-one  ; he  is  robust,  and 
may  live  a long  time” — nothing  gives  a 
gloomier  idea  of  the  hopelessness  of  those 
anxious  for  the  future  of  Austria-Hungary 
than  this  phrase.  They  reckon  on  the 
longevity  of  Francis  Joseph,  who,  it  is 
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stupefying  to  think,  still  lives.  History 
furnishes  strange  surprises  of  this  kind, 
and  offers  comparisons  which  thrill  who- 
ever studies  it,  but  which  the  unthinking 
multitude  pass  by  without  suspecting  their 
existence.  At  this  moment  two  historical 
and  royal  personages  who  are  crossing  the 
stage  of  the  world  seem  to  be  stamped  by 
the  fatality  of  the  ancients.  They  are  like 
two  evocations  of  JEschylus  or  Euripides. 
They  suggest  CEdipus  and  Jocasta.  One  is 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  ; the  other, 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  On  both  a crush- 
ing fatality  seems  to  rest. 

One,  mounted  on  the  throne,  saw  her- 
self precipitated  from  it  in  the  midst  of 
its  greatest  lustre.  Struck  to  the  heart  by 
those  mortal  blows,  Reichshofen,  Spiche- 
Iren,  Sedan,  she  saw  her  husband  led  away 
la  prisoner  after  having  surrendered  his 
jarmy  to  the  victor;  she  saw  her  palace 
(invaded  by  the  threatening  mob;  and  de- 
serted by  the  flood  of  courtiers,  she  was 
accompanied  to  her  exile  only  by  that 
American  citizen,  by  that  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  who  alone  was  faithful  in  misfor- 
tune. She  saw  her  husband,  prostrated  by 
pain  and  adversity,  die  inglorious  in  that 
exile;  and  finally  her  son,  her  only  son, 
on  whose  head  centred  all  her  pride,  all 
her  hope,  perished  in  a barbarous  and 
lonesome  land,  far  from  Europe,  far  from 
all  that  could  cast  a last  ray  on  his  pre- 
mature grave.  And  yet  she  lives,  she 
goes  about,  she  talks,  she  revisits  Paris, 
she  goes  to  see  its  monuments,  she  even 
enters  that  Palace  of  Industry  which  she 
inaugurated,  and  which  even  year’s  ago 
was  looked  upon  as  a Babylonian  dream, 
and  she  passes,  an  incarnation  of  fatality, 
under  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  people  who 
gaze  upon  her.  The  other  is  Francis  Jo- 
seph. He  ascended  the  throne  amid  the 
noise  and  trepidation  of  a fearful  storm. 
He  successively  received  at  the  heart  those 
triple  poniard  thrusts  Magenta,  Sol feri no, 
Sadowa.  He  signed,  howling  with  rage, 
that  Treaty  of  Prague  which  snatched  from 
his  brow  the  German  imperial  crown  ; 
then,  amid  the  gloomy  solitude  which 
made  his  domestic  hearth  a desert,  he 
learned  the  mysterious  catastrophe  which 
deprived  him  of  his  only  son,  the  heir  of 
his  crown,  the  only  future  and  the  su- 
preme hope  of  the  empire. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
human  hearts  thus  struck  can  still  beat 
in  human  breasts,  yet  it  is  on  Francis 
Joseph  and  on  his  longevity  that  the  Aus- 
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trians  reckon  to  insure  their  to-morrow! 
This  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  heirs 
who  are  waiting  at  the  foot  of  his  throne 
already  alarm  and  trouble  them.  And 
indeed  never  were  fears  more  reasonable, 
and  never  did  anxiety  seem  more  justified. 
Francis  Joseph  lias  a brother,  Charles 
Louis,  who  is  the  father  of  Francis  Fer- 
dinand Charles  Louis  Mary  of  Este,  now 
considered  presumptive  heir  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian throne.  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand is  twenty  eight  years  of  age.  He  is 
unmarried.  He  is  not  known  to  have  any 
friend  of  either  sex.  He  is  almost  al- 
ways seen  alone.  He  lias  the  long  wan 
face  of  the  Hapsburgs,  sheepish,  and  with- 
out character;  a leaden  eye,  a thin  and 
expressionless  mouth,  a slow  and  tired 
gait.  His  physiognomy  is  at  once  timid, 
sly,  and  malicious.  He  hunts,  he  rides, 
he  drives  a four-in-hand,  and  that  is  about 
all  he  does.  He  is  one  of  the  most  igno- 
rant princes  of  the  day.  He  can  scarcely 
write  even  German;  he  writes  meagre 
and  worse  than  ordinary  French;  he 
has  never  been  able  to  speak  a word  of 
English;  and  lie  is  ignorant  of  all  the 
various  languages  spoken  on  the  soil  of 
Austria.  At  eighteen,  when  he  was 
emancipated,  and  when  his  professors 
bade  him  adieu,  lie  burnt  all  his  books, 
vowing  that  be  would  never  touch  an- 
other book  in  all  his  life,  and  he  has  so 
far  kept  his  word.  While  in  garrison  at 
Linz  one  day,  after  a hearty  lunch,  he  gal- 
loped across  the  fields,  followed  by  a few 
officers  who  had  been  his  guests.  On  the 
way  he  met  a coffin  carried  by  four  pea- 
sants. He  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  the 
ground,  and  made  his  horse  leap  over  it, 
indulging  in  this  horrible  steeple  chase  in 
the  presence  of  the  bereaved  family.  The 
Bishop  of  Linz  was  angry,  and  went  to 
complain  to  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
sent  for  his  nephew,  struck  him,  and  fined 
him  two  thousand  florins  for  the  benefit 
of  the  outraged  family,  and  the  same  sum 
for  the  church,  and  banished  him  from 
court  for  twelve  months.  He  was  then 
eighteen.  His  brother  Otho,  who  is 
younger  than  Ferdinand,  but  already 
married,  is  even  worse.  He  too,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  elder  brother, 
burnt  his  books  at  eighteen,  vowing  not 
to  touch  them  again,  and  he  too  has  kept 
his  word.  Of  Otho  this  story  is  told: 
After  a dinner,  followed  by  the  officers 
of  his  regiment,  he  wanted  to  enter  the 
room  where  his  wife  was  in  bed  to  have 


tea  made  there.  The  commandant  of  the 
town  objected  to  this  unmannerly  inva- 
sion. Otho  complained.  The  Emperor  ap- 
proved the  general.  Thereupon  Otho 
seized  a dish  of  spinach  and  poured  it 
over  the  bust  of  the  Emperor  which  was 
in  his  dining-room.  Summoned  before 
the  Emperor,  lie  received  the  same  treat- 
ment as  his  brother — the  Emperor  struck 
him,  and  banished  him  from  court. 

Such  are  the  two  brothers  the  elder  of 
whom  is  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  Haps- 
burgs, while  the  younger  stands  next  in 
succession.  I will  not  dwell  on  the  anec- 
dotes just  related,  notwithstanding  their 
perfect  accuracy.  The  Archduke  Charles 
Louis,  the  father  of  these  princes,  lias 
had  three  wives.  He  had  no  children  by 
the  first.  By  the  second,  Maria  Annon- 
ciata,  Bourbon  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
three  sons,  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otho, 
already  spoken  of, and  Ferdinand  Charles, 
who  at  twenty-three  is  superior  to  the 
others,  but  has  no  prospect  of  the  succes- 
sion, Otho  having  already  a son  four  years 
old.  By  his  third  marriage,  with  Maria 
Theresa,  Duchess  of  Braganza,  Charles 
Louis  has  two  sons.  This  Maria  Theresa 
has  been  anything  but  a good  step-mother 
to  the  second  wife's  children.  She  is  am- 
bitious, and  since  the  Crown  Prince's 
death  she  dreams  of  the  throne,  and  makes 
no  secret  of  it.  Her  husband  is  a bigoted 
Russophil,  two  centuries  behind  his  age, 
and  the  only  maxim  which  he  inculcated 
in  his  sons  was  this:  “Middle-class  mo- 
rality does  not  apply  to  you:  you  need 
take  no  account  of  it;  the  only  opinion 
which  you  have  to  study  is  that  of  your 
family.” 

Finally,  it  may  be  added,  these  three 
princes  were  educated  by  the  Jesuits. 
In  such  conditions— namely,  Jesuit  edu- 
cation,paternal  precepts  such  as  the  one 
just  quoted,  the  harsh  treatment  of  a step- 
mother, and  the  influence  of  an  extreme- 
ly Russophil  father  — were  these  three 
young  men  brought  up  and  developed 
into  princes  who  would  make  even  the 
firmest  throne  totter;  and  yet  these  are 
the  princes  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  a throne  which  for  forty  years 
has  been  threatening  to  collapse  amid  a 
general  break-up  of  the  empire.  I will 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  dwell  on  the  alarm- 
ing inaptitude  of  these  eventual  succes- 
sors to  the  Hapsburg  throne;  I simply 
point  out  the  strange  fatality  which 
places  a revolver  in  the  hands  of  Ru- 
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dolf,  and  names  as  successor  Francis 
Ferdinand  of  Este  or  his  brother  Otho. 
Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to 
give  Francis  Ferdinand  the  demeanor  of 
an  heir  to  the  crown;  but  his  nature, 
refractory  to  all  constraint,  disheartens 
the  most  persevering;  and  the  Emperoi 
Francis  Joseph,  who  tried  to  educate  him 
politically,  after  a year’s  heroic  persist* 
ency  had  to  abandon  the  task.  He  per- 
ceives clearly  enough  that  this  young 
ignoramus,  who  eschews  every  lofty  and 
serious  thought,  is  destined  to  deal  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  inheritance  which 
may  one  day  be  his,  and  with  resigned 
fatalism  he  contemplates  the  chaos  which 
will  spring  from  his  tomb. 

In  the  face  of  these  nullities,  antipa- 
thetic and  apathetic,  ignorant  and  retro- 
grade, unpopular  and  scornful,  incapable 
and  haughty,  imagine  this  Austro  Hun- 
garian Empire,  a mosaic  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  provinces,  districts,  kingdoms,  or 
duchies,  in  which  one  hostile  race  elbows 
another  — Magyar  and  Czech,  Transylva- 
nian and  Carinthian,  Illyrian  and  Tyroli- 
an.  German  and  Croatian— differing  more 
widely  than  the  poles  in  aspect,  manners, 
habits,  and  language,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outburst  which 
will  be  imminent  the  day  when  Francis 
Joseph,  the  only  now  recognized  symbol 
of  unity,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
eleventh  hour  of  feudalism,  shall  have 
disappeared  from  this  confusedly  com- 
posed monarchy.  Imagine  Germany,  who 
reckons  among  these  motley  nationalities 
5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  her  own  people 
lost  among  these  Sclav  races,  hostile  to 
them,  and  execrated  by  them  in  return — 
imagine  Germany,  who  has  long  been 
dreaming  of  the  annexation  of  this  fine 
kingdom  of  Premysl  and  Libussa,  ready 
to  open  her  arms  to  the  willing  arms  of 
the  Germans  of  upper  Austria;  imagine 


Italy,  who  has  been  demanding  so  long 
to  extend  her  power  from  Venice  to 
Triest,  to  turn  round  the  Adriatic,  to 
complete  her  maritime  circle,  and  to  car- 
ry it  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Dalma- 
tian coast;  imagine  Russia,  like  an  im- 
mense siphon,  sucking  in  the  Sclav  ele- 
ments contained  in  Austro-Hungarv,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  dreaming 
of  carrying  her  dominions  to  the  wild  and 
broad  banks  of  the  Save,  or  at  least  of 
creating  a Sclav  kingdom  of  which  holy 
Russia  would  be  the  protector  and  patron  ; 
above  all,  imagine  Russia  ridding  herself 
of  that  Austro-Hungary  which  watches 
like  a sentinel  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Bosporus!  And  to  resist  all  these  striv- 
ings and  yearnings  of  the  nations,  what 
have  we?  Two  unknown  and  ignorant 
nullities,  Francis  Ferdinand  and  Otho. 

Will  any  man  gifted  with  reason  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  in  circumstances 
such  as  these  a cataclysm  can  be  avoided? 

Is  it  not  evident  that  Russia,  Germany,  . 
and  Italy  will  immediately  constitute  a ' 
formidable  band  and  league  for  dividing  i 
among  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  Haps-  ) 
burgs,  even  if  they  have  to  give  a share  \ 
to  tiie  Magyars  and  the  Roumanians,  and 
to  shatter  by  a single  grip  of  their  im- 
mense hand  the  Lilliputian  resistance  of 
the  Bulgarians?  At  that  moment  France 
and  England  alone  will  remain  without 
covetousness,  because  they  will  have  no 
hand  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Poland 
will  agitate  in  vain,  and  her  fate  will  re- 
main in  suspense  until  the  tinfe  of  the 
definitive  settlement,  when  France  and 
Engl  and,  united  by  the  force  of  common 
interests  and  common  fears,  will  at  best 
be  able  only  to  mitigate  the  insatiable 
fury  of  the  spoilers,  and  to  reconstitute, 
on  a basis  not  traced  by  themselves,  a 
new  Europe,  in  which  they  will  have  per- 
haps but  an  accessory  role. 


AN  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  TIIE  FLORIDA  WAR. 

BY  HARRIET  PINCKNEY  IIUSB. 


LOOKING  over  some  old  “Harper’s” 
of  twenty  years  ago  the  other  day, 
and  reading  an  article  or  a story  now  and 
then, as  the  humor  took  me, moreover  find- 
ing a great  deal  to  enjoy,  I came  across 
a series  of  papers  entitled,  “Along  the 
Florida  Reef.”  These  were  especially 
pleasant  reading  to  one  who  has  been  fa- 
miliar with  that  part  of  the  world  since 


very  early  childhood,  and  I read  them 
all. 

In  one  of  these  papers  Indian  Key  is 
mentioned,  and  the  frightful  work  of  the 
Seminoles  there  during  the  Florida  war. 
The  writer  then  refers  briefly  to  the  mur- 
der of  Dr.  Perine,  and  says,  “The  family 
made  their  escape  in  a boat,  I believe.” 

So  they  did;  but  just  how  these  fugi- 
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tives  made  this  ‘escape  in  a boat’  has,  I 
am  very  sure,  never  been  fully  told,  if 
told  at  all,  to  the  world,  and  it  is  quite  as 
well  worth  knowing,  and  of  being  “ story  - 
ed”  up  in  our  annals  of  Indian  warfare, 
as  is  any  other  of  the  marvellous  escapes 
we  elderly  folk  used  to  read  about  in  our 
“ Peter  Parley.” 

For  such  persons  as  have  not  read 
“Along  the  Florida  Reef,”  it  may  be 
well  to  give  some  account  of  what  and 
where  the  island  in  question  is. 

Indian  Key  is  one  of  the  smallest  links 
of  the  long  chain  of  coral  islands  which, 
beginning  at  Cape  Florida,  or  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  follows  the  coast,  bending  around 
the  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  ends  with 
the  Tortugas  group ; in  all,  a length  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Some  of  these  islands  are  classed  togeth- 
er in  groups,  some  are  large,  some  small, 
some  merely  banks  of  sand  just  peering 
above  the  water;  but  large  or  small,  in 
groups  or  alone,  each  has  its  own  individ- 
uality and  a name,  and  the  old  “ wreckers” 
about  Key  West  know  every  one  of  them. 
Many  among  them  have  gathered  to  them- 
selves a respectable  covering  of  soil  from 
the  various  sorts  of  sea -drift  and  the 
wearing  and  washing  away  of  the  coral 
rock,  and  have  become  most  lovely  in 
their  greenness  and  variety  of  color. 

Indian  Key  rises  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  above  the  water,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  story  was  an  earthly  paradise. 
Everything  grew  with  a rampant  luxuri- 
ance that  made  a rather  wild  garden  of 
the  half-dozen  acres  of  which  it  consists. 
The  long  waving  leaves  of  plantains  and 
bananas  were  seen  everywhere,  their  brill- 
iant green  glistening  in  the  perpetual 
sunshine;  everywhere,  too,  there  were  co- 
coanuts  to  ripple  in  the  breeze  that  always 
blew,  through  the  day  coming  from  the 
sea,  and  at  night  ofT  the  land. 

For  other  coloring  there  were  olean- 
ders, lime  and  lemon  trees,  laden  with 
blossoms,  flinging  out  their  sweetness  day 
and  night  to  the  “ heavy-winged  thieves.” 

Add  to  this  the  perfect  tone  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  constant  rush  and  rustle  of 
the  tide  on  the  hard,  white,  shelly  beach, 
coming  upor  going  out,  and  you  have  some- 
thing of  the  charm  of  this  tiny  isle  of  the 
Gulf.  The  surrounding  water  is  of  a pale 
green,  which,  some  distance  out,  takes  on 
a darker  shade,  with  a tint  of  red,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  encircling  reef  which  sep- 
arates and  protects  the  islet  from  the 


fierce  rush  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  out  be- 
yond. 

Three  or  four  families,  with  their  negro 
servants,  had  settled  on  Indian  Key; 
these  made  the  entire  population.  There 
was  no  intercourse  with  other  places,  ex- 
cept that  occasionally  a trip  in  a little 
sloop  or  ‘smack’  would  be  made  to  Key 
West,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  for  sup- 
plies such  as  old  ocean  did  not  furnish. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  little  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  “Mosquito  Fleet”  would 
run  in,  wanting  water  perhaps,  or  fresh 
fruit,  or  to  learn  if  there  were  any  Indian 
news;  or  a pilot-boat  or  “ wrecker”  from 
Key  West  would  stray  in  now  and  then: 
but  there  was  never  any  reason  to  expect 
anything. 

The  “Mosquito  Fleet”  consisted  of 
small  vessels,  generally  schooners  of  light 
draught,  fitted  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
shallow  passages  between  the  islands. 
They  were  commanded  and  officered  ex- 
clusively by  young  men,  and  among  them 
were  the  two  Rodgers  — since  Admiral 
John  and  Admiral  Raymond  Rodgers— 
Lieutenant  Herndon,  and  others  whom 
the  world  has  known  since  then. 

To  this  lovely,  beautiful  island,  set  in 
changeful,  many -lined  waters,  came,  late 
in  the  “thirties,”  Dr.  Perine,  a broad- 
minded man  of  wide  culture  and  a good 
deal  of  scientific  attainment,  filled  with 
enthusiastic  hopes  for  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  which  was  to  result  in  untold 
benefit  to  the  country. 

He  had  been  consul  in  Central  America 
for  many  years,  where,  student  as  he  was. 
he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
flora  of  that  region.  The  idea  of  intro- 
ducing certain  of  those  tropical  plants, 
the  Agave  americanus  and  others,  into 
the  southern  part  of  Florida  had  taken 
strong  hold  of  him,  and  to  carry  this  out 
he  had  obtained  from  Congress  a large 
grant  of  land  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Florida  peninsula.  Here  was  his  planta- 
tion ; his  dwelling  was  fixed  on  Indian 
Key,  the  journeys  to  and  fro  being  made 
by  sail -boat. 

To  his  tropical  plants  Dr.  Perine  added 
Morns  multicanlus  trees,  as  he  was  a firm 
believer  in  si lk- worm  culture  as  a future 
industry  in  the  South.  There  are  always 
people  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  scorners, 
and  so  there  were  some  in  Key  West  who 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  smiled  at 
Dr.  Perine’s  “visionary  projects,”  ami 
called  him  “ Dr.  Morus  Multicaulus.” 
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But  at  one  house  he  met  with  ready  sym- 
pathy. My  father,  himself  a physician, 
could  meet  the  doctor  on  his  own  ground, 
and  although  a child  at  the  time,  I well 
remember  what  interesting  talks  were 
held  at  the  table,  when,  on  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  Key  West,  Dr.  Perine 
would  dine  with  us,  for  he  was  always  a 
welcome  and  an  honored  guest  at  our 
house.  • 

The  Florida  war  was  carried  on  very 
much  as  the  Indian  conflicts  are  now. 
There  were  long  intervals  of  peace,  when 
the  Seminole  chiefs  would  make  friends 
with  families  and  individuals,  and  the 
settlers  would  be  led  to  trust  in  a perma- 
nent peace;  then  would  follow  an  out- 
break of  savagery,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
slaying,  scalping,  burning,  and  the  rest  of 
it  would  come  upon  every  white  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  reach. 

The  coming  of  the  Perines  was  during 
one  of  these  peace  times.  The  Indians 
were  keeping  very  much  within  the  Ever- 
glades, although  on  some  of  his  visits  to 
his  plantation  Dr.  Perine  had  met  several 
of  the  chiefs,  and  had  become  quite  friend- 
ly with  them  in  his  metier  as  physician; 
he  also  rendered  them  good  service  on  oc- 
casion, so  they  knew  and  respected  him  as 
a “ medicine  man.” 

An  Indian  or  two  would  now  and  then 
stray  over  to  the  island  in  a canoe,  but 
no  one  ever  feared  their  coming  as  a 
“ hostile  force  ” at  all. 

The  Perine  family  consisted  of  the  doc- 
tor and  Mrs.  Perine,  two  young  daughters, 
and  a son— a lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years. 

Like  many  of  the  houses  of  those  isl- 
ands, the  Perine  house  was  built  out  over 
the  water,  on  stout  piles  driven  deep  into 
the  sand,  and  was  approached  by  a bridge 
or  causeway,  in  which  now  and  then  there 
would  be  a sort  of  break  or  cut-off  of  a few 
inches.  By  this  means  entire  freedom  is 
secured  from  all  the  troublesome  vermin 
one  encounters  in  those  warm  countries. 

This  mode  of  building  also  gives  the 
luxury  of  a large  bathing-house  under  the 
whole  house,  which  is  reached  by  a trap- 
door and  a flight  of  steps  into  the  water. 
The  whole  space  is  protected  against  the 
invasion  of  fish  of  any  size  by  a sort  of 
stockade  made  of  poles  or  posts  very  much 
slighter  than  the  heavy  piles  on  which  the 
house  rests.  Adjoining  this,  but  quite 
outside  the  house,  and  separated  from  it  by 
one  side  of  the  stockade,  was  a similar  en- 
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closure  used  as  a turtle-kraal,  a sort  of 
preserve  for  turtle  and  fish,  which  in  those 
islands  was  then  as  necessary  as  a poultry- 
yard  or  a pigpen;  in  these  later  days 
“ markets  ” have  probably  crept  in  with 
advanced  civilization.  The  kraal  was  also 
useful  as  a wharf  at  times,  and  was  cov- 
ered wdth  a flooring  of  thick  plank  laid  on 
strong  beams. 

“It  is  the  unexpected  that  happens,” 
and  so,  at  last,  one  midnight,  as  Dr.  Perine 
was  watching  by  the  bed  of  a daughter 
who  was  ill,  through  the  perfect  stillness 
came  the  Seminole  war-whoop,  like  the 
yellingof  ten  thousand  demons — as  it  was! 

Realizing  in  a moment  the  situation, 

Dr.  Perine  instantly  extinguished  the 
light,  roused  the  other  members  of  the 
family — who  had  gone  to  bed— and  hurried 
them  all  to  the  bath-house.  Refusing  all 
their  entreaties  that  he  would  remain  with 
them,  he  left  them,  saying  that  “the  chiefs 
would  never  harm  a 4 medicine-man,*  and 
that  he  must  talk  to  them,  and  try  to  stop 
the  fiend’s  work  they  were  after.” 

As  he  left  them  and  closed  the  trap, 
they  heard  him  throw  a heavy  sail  over  it. 

Then  he  went  to  the  platform  on  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  spoke  to  the  Indians  in 
Spanish.  For  a few  moments  they  listen- 
ed quietly,  and  the  trembling  women  were 
somewhat  reassured;  but  then  a shot,  the 
war-whoop,  the  doctor’s  voice  ceased,  and 
they  knew  what  had  happened. 

Then  the  house  was  easily  entered,  and 
they  heard  the  rush  to  the  roof  to  secure 
the  cruel  trophy;  then  the  eager  search 
through  the  house  for  the  other  victims, 
and  the  cries  of  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment when  none  were  found. 

They  heard  stealthy  steps  above  their 
heads,  and  then  the  sail  was  pulled  away, 
the  trap-door  was  lifted,  and  an  Indian 
peered  down  into  the  bath-house.  In  the 
dim  moonlight  the  four  figures  cowering 
together  in  a far  corner  escaped  him,  and 
he  closed  the  trap  door  and  went  away. 

Then  the  house  was  set  on  fire  and  the 
place  became  unsafe,  so  the  young  lad 
and  his  sister  succeeded  in  removing  one 
of  the  stakes  from  the  side  of  the  turtle- 
kraal,  and  almost  carrying  the  sick  girl, 
they  succeeded  in  passing  through  into 
the  kraal. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  came  and  sat  upon 
the  planks  above  their  heads,  and  talked 
about  the  absence  of  “the  white  women,” 
while  they  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  know- 
ing how  slight  a movement  might  betray 
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them,  that  even  a quicker  ripple  of  the 
water  would  be  detected  by  Indian  ears. 

The  two  or  three  hours  that  passed  thus 
were  like  days  of  agony  to  those  women. 
They  heard  every  shriek  of  terror  and  de- 
spair, every  cry  for  mercy  to  those  who 
never  spared,  the  roar  of  the  flames,  the 
yells  of  the  savages.  All  these  horrors 
made  them  nearly  insensible  to  their  own 
personal  sufferings  until  at  last  the  wharf 
over  their  heads  began  to  burn.  The  heat 
soon  became  intolerable.  They  covered 
their  heads  with  marl,  digging  it  from  the 
bottom  with  their  hands,  and  went  out  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  kraal,  where  they 
stood,  nearly  up  to  their  necks,  in  the 
water. 

This  suffering  soon  became  insupport- 
able, and  young  Perine  declared  that  he 
would  “rather  be  killed  outright  by  the 
Indians,  ” so  breaking  out  one  of  the  stakes 
of  the  kraal,  he  tore  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  mother  and  sisters,  and  went 
forth  and  stood  upon  the  beach  just  as  the 
day  began  to  shine  over  the  sea.  The 
savages,  busy  with  their  work  of  plunder- 
ing and  slaying,  did  not  see  the  young 
lad.  After  a moment  or  two  he  pulled 
himself  together,  and  glancing  around, 
saw  close  by  him,  partly  in  the  water,  a 
boat  with  the  oars  in  the  bottom. 

Quick  as  thought,  with  all  his  wits 
about  him,  he  shoved  it  into  the  water, 
and  quietly  and  quickly  dragged  it  around 
to  the  end  of  the  little  wharf,  where  it 
would  be  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Indians. 
To  break  out  a stake  for  the  three  ladies 
to  get  through  the  opening  was  the  work 
of  but  a few  moments,  and  then  the  little 
canoe  was  speeding  away  over  the  water 
— where  ? 

They  were  out  some  little  distance  be- 
fore they  were  discovered.  Then  there 
were  fierce  yells  of  fury,  shots  were  fired 
at  them,  while  some  of  the  Indians  hur- 
ried to  get  out  a canoe  to  pursue  them. 

Fortunately  this  required  a little  time, 
as  the  canoes  were  all  beached  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island.  Meanwhile 
the  young  lad  and  his  sister — as  though 
filled  with  a strange  confidence, or  a some- 
thing that  drove  them  or  led  them  on- 
ward, for  there  was  literally  nowhere  to 
go — there  was,  to  all  appearance,  no  help 
any  where — rowed  with  a strength  in  their 
young  arms  that  afterward  seemed  to 
them  miraculous.  The  little  boat  sped 
on,  fleeing  from  horrors  infinitely  worse 
than  death — sped  on  out  into  the  wide 


beautiful  bay,  out  toward  the  open  sea, 
with  now  a large  canoe  in  pursuit,  driven 
swiftly  forward  by  the  powerful  strokes 
of  six  or  eight  brawny  savages  intent 
upon  adding  four  victims  more  to  their 
account  of  ruthless  deeds.  How  can  these 
two  children  hope  to  escape  them? 

Still  instinctively  they  do  their  utmost. 
Suddenly  in  the  distance,  rounding  the 
point  of  the  island,  a vessel  comes  in  sight, 
flying  the  United  States  flag  at  her  peak. 
The  boy  tore  off  his  shirt,  bound  it  to 
the  oar,  and  waved  it  as  high  as  he  pould 
reach  in  the  air. 

By  God’s  great  mercy  it  was  instantly 
seen.  The  vessel  bore  down  directly  tow- 
ard them.  A gun  was  fired,  and  in  a 
very  few  moments  the  fugitives  were  on 
board  the  United  States  schooner  Otsego , 
Lieu  tenan  t - com  mand  i ng,  Francis  Key 
Murray. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Perine  came  North 
immediately,  and  the  present  chronicler 
has  heard  this  story  of  infinite  peril  and 
miraculous  deliverance  told  with  vivid 
picturing  by  one  of  the  actors  in  this  life 
drama. 

After  this  the  “Indian  business”  was 
most  vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  army  and  navy.  “Billy 
Bowlegs”  and  several  of  the  other  chiefs 
were  captured,  and,  a good  deal  broken 
by  this,  the  larger  portion  of  the  tribes 
consented  to  go  West  to  the  reservation. 

Old  Micanopy,  however,  refused  to  go 
West,  and  with  a small  remnant  of  the 
tribe  he  withdrew  into  the  “Okeechobee.” 

The  Okeechobee  is  a large  swamp  which 
forms  the  northern  end  of  the  Everglades, 
and  here  these  Indians  live  on  some  of 
the  islands,  hidden  away  in  the  far  re- 
cesses of  this  great  mystery.  Old  Mican- 
opy died  years  ago,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  or  grandson,  Young  Tiger-tail. 

Now  and  again  some  Indian  woman 
appears  in  some  village  street,  sells  her 
few  simple  wares,  and  vanishes  as  quick- 
ly as  she  came;  or  an  Indian  hunter 
comes  to  sell  his  deer  or  wild -fowl. 
Hunters  following  their  game  just  within 
the  borders  of  the  “grass  water”  have 
seen  smoke  rising  above  the  tops  of  the 
tall  oaks  and  palmettoes  far  within;  but 
the  Florida  Everglades  keep  the  secret  of 
their  children  well,  and  though  estimates 
are  frequently  made,  none  know  how 
many,  with  any  certainty,  or  how  few 
may  be  left  of  the  tribe  of  “ Osceola  of  the 
Sweet  Voice.” 
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CHINESE  SECRET  SOCIETIES. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 


THIS  subject  is  not  only  curious;  from 
day  to  day  it  may  become  most  grave- 
ly pressing.  The  secret  societies  of  China 
are  innumerable;  and  although  the  very 
great  majority  have  no  concern  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  since  most  of  them  are  perse- 
cuted, not  one,  perhaps,  is  friendly  to  the 
government.  But  the  great  leagues  are 
furiously  hostile.  Expulsion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, and,  as  we  should  say,  China  for  the 
Chinese, are  their  passwords  and  mottoes. 
They  work  without  ceasing  to  overthrow 
the  dynasty;  every  year  they  raise  re- 
volts, and  at  intervals  they  break  out  in  a 
grand  rebellion.  Schlegel  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  Taiping  movement  was  the 
work  of  the  T'ien-Ti-Hwey,  and  no  man 
has  such  authority  to  pronounce.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  troubles  which 
began  that  tremendous  outbreak  in  1849 
were  directed  by  Hung-siu-Tsuien,  a 
Grand  Master  of  the  T’ien-Ti.  Wherever 
Chinamen  dwell  they  have  their  secret 
societies,  affiliated  to  the  parent  Hwey, 
and  the  professed  object  always  is  to  over- 
throw the  imperial  line.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  emigrants  of  San 
Francisco  or  Melbourne  trouble  them- 
selves about  home  politics,  but  a percent- 
age of  their  subscriptions  is  transmitted 
to  the  mother  lodge.  In  brief,  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things  would 
feel  no  surprise  if  to-morrow’s  newspaper 
announced  a revolution  in  China. 

First  of  these  societies  in  every  point  of 
view  is  the  T’ien-Ti-Hwey — I adopt  the 
spelling  now  approved  by  Chinese  schol- 
ars. Dr.  Milne  drew  attention  to  it  so  far 
back  as  1825.  His  book  Some  Account 
of  a Secret  Society  in  China  attracted  the 
notice  of  Gustav  Schlegel,  interpreter  to 
the  government  of  Netherlands  India; 
also  of  Dr.  Joseph  Schauburg,  a learned 
and  enthusiastic  Freemason  of  Zurich.  I 
shall  have  no  room  to  dwell  upon  the  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  usages  and  ritual 
of  the  T’ien-Ti  to  those  of  Freemasonry, 
and  I cite  Dr.  Schauburg’s  name  only  to 
put  inquirers  on  the  track.  Sehlegel’s 
personal  investigations  were  started  by  a 
lucky  chance.  A Chinaman  dwelling  at 
Padang,  in  Sumatra,  was  suspected  of 
theft,  and  the  police  searched  his  house. 
They  found  there  a quantity  of  books  and 
papers  showing  that  a lodge  of  the  T’ien- 


Ti  was  established  at  Padang,  with  two 
hundred  members.  Schlegel  obtained 
these  documents;  and  all  other  evidence, 
past  and  future,  bearing  on  the  subject 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  govern- 
ment. Upon  these  he  published  his  fa- 
mous work  The  Thian-Ti  Hwey , or  Hung 
League,  in  1866 ; but  he  obtained  no  as- 
sistance whatever  from  Chinamen.  “I 
could  not  find  one  among  them,”  he  says, 

“to  confirm  or  deny  any  single  article  of 
my  discoveries.”  At  a later  date,  how- 
ever, Mr.  W.  A.  Pickering,  Protector  of 
Chinese  and  Registrar  of  Secret  Societies 
in  Singapore,  won  such  confidence  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Hung  there,  that  they 
allowed  him  even  to  attend  their  meet- 
ings. But  he  does  not  flatter  himself  with 
the  notion  that  the  rites  performed  in  his 
presence  were  those  that  would  have  been 
held  under  other  circumstances. 

The  T’ien-Ti,  or  Hung  League,  claims 
an  immemorial  antiquity.  “Since  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,”  says 
its  catechism,  “we  bear  the  name  of 
Hung.”  Again,  “Yin  and  Yang,  Heaven 
and  Earth,  accoupled,  produced  the  sons 
of  Hung  in  myriads  leagued.”  But  the 
only  distinct  evidence  with  which  I am 
acquainted  lies  in  the  honor  paid  to  Liu- 
pi,  Chang-fi,  and  Kwan-yii,  heroes  who 
flourished,  as  they  say,  about  184  a.d. 

The  fact  is  that  we  should  not  expect  to 
hear  of  the  T’ien-Ti  before  the  Manchu 
conquest.  In  those  early  days  its  motto 
was,  “ Obey  Heaven  and  do  Righteous- 
ness.” That  motto  still  heads  every  page 
of  its  hand-books,  but  in  practice  it  is  over- 
ruled by  the  eternal  “ Hoan  Cheng,  Hok 
Beng”— Drive  out  the  Tartar,  restore  the 
native  line.  The  league  in  its  present 
form  dates  from  1664  A.D.,  twenty  years 
after  the  conquest.  At  that  time  the 
Eleuth  or  Olot  Tartars  revolted  against 
their  Manchu  suzerain,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  greatest  straits.  This  is  history. 

By  the  tradition  of  the  T’ien-Ti,  a certain 
Buddhist  abbot  saved  the  empire,  taking 
the  field  with  his  monks.  The  grateful 
monarch  made  them  such  presents  that 
Tang -sing,  his  favorite,  determined  to 
ruin  them.  By  false  reports  he  obtained 
an  edict  commanding  him  to  destroy 
those  traitors,  and  he  fired  the  monastery. 
Five  inmates  alone  escaped,  by  a series  of 
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miracles;  they  are  now  reverenced  as  the 
“five  ancestors.”  For  years  they  were 
hunted  over  the  province  of  Hok  kien. 
At  length,  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sam-ho  River,  they  beheld  a censer  float- 
ing, on  the  bottom  of  which  was  inscribed 
the  new  motto,  “Overthrow  the  Ching 
[the  Manchu],  restore  the  Ming  [the  na- 
tive dynasty],” — in  the  Hok-kien  dialect, 
“Cheng ’’and  “Seng.”  With  this  watch- 
word they  took  up  arms.  Many  thou- 
sands joined  them,  and  they  routed  the 
imperial  army.  But  their  hero  Bang- 
lung  fell.  Thereupon  the  second  in  com- 
mand dismissed  every  man  to  his  home, 
there  to  enlist  recruits  and  to  preach  eter- 
nal hatred  to  the  Tartar.  Thus  the  Hung 
League  was  formed. 

We  may  venture  to  believe  this  story 
in  the  main.  Putting  romance  and  mar- 
vels aside,  it  tells  how  a benevolent  asso- 
ciation was  transformed  into  a ruthless 
conspiracy  by  persecution.  Thus  one  of 
the  Vanguard  General's  replies  in  the  book 
of  ritual  may  be  understood.  The  Mas- 
ter asks  him,  “Do  you  know  that  there  is 
a Greater  and  a Less  T'ien-Ti?”  He  an- 
swers: “Yes.  The  Greater  was  founded 
in  Heaven ; the  Less  at  the  waters  of  the 
Three  Rivers” — that  is,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sam  ho. 

T’ien-Ti  Hwey  means  association  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Its  symbol  is  the 
triangle,  “ Man  ” forming  the  base.  The 
unity  of  God  and  His  intimate  relations 
with  mankind  are  tenets  so  much  insisted 
on  that  Schlegel  almost  believes  it  a sur- 
vival of  the  monotheistic  creed  displaced 
by  Buddhism.  Its  moral  code  is  not  less 
pure.  The  equality  of  all  men,  the  duty 
of  benevolence,  the  forgivenessof  injuries, 
are  inculcated  again  and  again.  What  is 
the  practice  we  shall  see. 

The  society  recognizes  another  name, 
Sam-hap,  translated  “Triad,”  by  which  it 
is  better  known  among  foreigners  gen- 
erally, but  the  meaning  is  the  same — 
Heaven,  Earth,  Man.  More  practically 
significant  is  the  title  “ Hung  League.” 
“Hung”  stands  for  “Water,”  also  for 
“Many” — that  is,  “Deluge,”  and  figura- 
tively, “Universal.”  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  title  the  society  claims  allegiance 
from  all  of  Chinese  blood.  It  holds  itself 
justified  in  taking  any  means  to  secure 
a convert  to  further  its  ends,  to  punish 
those  who  reject  it.  The  “ rights  ” of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  are 
an  exact  parallel.  Thus  initiation  gener- 


ally is  enforced,  not  willing.  Each  lodge 
has  a varying  number  of  Tai-ma,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hunt  up  recruits.  Marking 
down  a person  who  seems  desirable,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  order  him,  by 
a written  notice,  to  repair  to  such  or  such 
a spot.  He  who  neglects  to  do  so  had 
best  quit  the  neighborhood,  concealing  his 
new  address.  A savage  beating  or  a false 
accusation  will  assuredly  follow,  and  he 
may  congratulate  himself  if  no  worse 
happen.  But  a man  never  refuses,  unless 
he  prefer  exile.  After  all,  if  it  must  be, 
membership  offers  compensations.  Or  the 
fated  initiate  is  stopped  in  a public  place, 
and  told  to  follow  there  and  then.  Not 
infrequently  he  is  abducted  by  main  force, 
if  occasion  serve.  A favored  trick  is  to 
slap  him  in  the  face;  he  pursues  the  as- 
sailant, and  a number  of  sympathizing 
passers-by  join  the  chase,  which  leads 
them  to  a solitary  spot,  where  on  a sudden 
they  fall  upon  him. 

In  all  countries  where  the  T’ien-Ti  is 
established,  excepting  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments— there  also,  perhaps,  since  the  sup- 
pression— its  lodges  are  held  in  a secret 
place,  the  most  difficult  of  access  that  can 
be  found.  Every  approach  is  defended 
by  traps  and  pitfalls  under  charge  of 
armed  men,  posted  in  the  trees  or  hiddeu 
in  the  brushwood— that  is,  of  course,  when 
the  brethren  are  assembled.  The  first 
gate  of  the  lodge  is  called  kt  Ang,”  where 
the  Executioner  abides.  It  is  his  duty  to 
behead  any  stranger  who  cannot  recite 
the  distich  which  gives  admittance.  Mr. 
Pickering,  no  unfriendly  witness,  allows 
that  “the  punishments  of  the  league 
were  carried  out  in  their  integrity  forty 
years  ago,” even  in  Singapore.  “On  one 
occasion  some  strangers  were  actually 
beheaded  for  intruding  on  a meeting  held 
in  the  jungle.”  Elsewhere,  by  all  ac 
counts,  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  past 
tense.  Beyond  the  Ang  Gate  lies  the 
eastern  portal,  with  its  garrison  of  armed 
men,  sentries  and  officers.  North,  south, 
and  west  are  equally  protected,  each  gate 
under  its  proper  General,  whose  flag  flies 
above  it.  The  inscriptions  are  so  curious 
and  symbolical  that  I regret  my  space 
does  not  allow  me  to  quote  them.  Enter- 
ing from  the  east  we  come  to  the  Red 
Flowery  Pavilion,  where  water  of  the 
Sam-ho  River  is  provided  to  cleanse  the 
soul.  Thence  we  pass  through  the  Circle 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  the  Two-planked 
Bridge,  by  which  sits  the  “Red  Youth,” 
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armed  with  a spear  to  destroy  any  un- 
worthy member  who  has  escaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  So-Ang-Kuang  at  the  Gate 
of  Execution.  “According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Headman,”  Mr.  Pickering 
says,  “many  victims  have  fallen  to  his 
spear  in  Singapore.”  Beyond  the  Bridge 
lies  the  Market  of  Universal  Peace  and 
the  Temple  of  Peace  and  Happiness.  This 
is  the  City  of  Willows,  or  the  Peach  Gar- 
den; in  the  Straits,  the  Pear  Garden,  the 
Lodge  itself. 

One  who  reads  of  these  impediments 
and  precautions  with  the  idea  of  a four- 
walled  building  in  his  mind  may  think 
them  rather  childish  make-believe.  So 
they  are,  or  rather  were,  in  Singapore, 
where  the  societies  had  built  handsome 
structures.  But  elsewhere  it  is  all  gravest 
reality^the  gates  solid,  the  bridge  dan- 
gerous, the  swords  sharp,  and  the  guards 
only  too  ready  to  use  them.  “A  lodge 
of  the  T’ien-Ti,”  says  Schlegel,  “ is  a little 
encampment.”  From  the  Ang  Gate  to 
the  City  of  Willows  may  be  several  miles, 
with  peril  for  the  uninitiated  at  every 
step.  If  descriptions  of  the  great  Shan- 
“ Ling  Lodge  may  be  trusted,  the  rock 
m called  “Heaven  Screen  Pass”  lies  fifty 
miles  from  the  Island,  which  is  the  Cen- 
tral Magazine  of  the  Brotherhood.  I do 
not  recognize  these  names. 

To  detail  the  ceremonies  of  initiation, 
most  striking  in  themselves,  and,  above 
all,  interesting  from  their  resemblance  to 
Freemasonry,  would  demand  all  my  space. 
In  brief,  a novice  is  received  by  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Vanguard  outside  the  Gate  of 
Execution.  He  must  be  attired  in  new 
white  clothes,  or,  by  dispensation,  in 
clothes  newly  washed.  His  pigtail  is 
loosened,  in  sign  of  renouncing  allegiance 
to  the  Manchu  Empire;  his  pockets  emp- 
tied; his  right  shoulder  and  his  knees 
bared.  Thus  arrayed,  he  gives  in  his 
name,  birthplace,  and  so  on  to  the  Regis- 
trar, pays  a fee  of  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  kneels  expectant.  The  Gener- 
al of  the  Vanguard  meanwhile  has  begged 
permission  of  the  Master  to  introduce  a 
neophyte,  who  is  brought  within  the  gate 
presently,  under  an  arch  of  swords,  and 
so,  with  formalities  innumerable,  to  the 
City  of  Willows.  The  spectacle  here  is 
tremendously  impressive;  I regret  that  I 
have  not  space  to  describe  it.  After  tak- 
ing a solemn  vow  in  thirty -six  articles 
of  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  league, 
the  novice  declares  that  all  his  kinsfolk 


are  dead,  because  a member  acknowledges 
no  earthly  bond.  He  lies  prostrate  before 
the  Master’s  throne,  with  the  swords  of 
the  eight  Councillors  resting  on  his  bare 
shoulder,  until  formally  accepted.  Then 
a cup  of  arrack  is  given  him,  he  scratches 
his  arm,  and  lets  a few  drops  of  blood  fall 
into  it,  and  drinks.  Next  day  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  lodge  explains  the  simpler 
passwords  and  tokens,  and  gives  him  a 
book  of  instruction ; but,  as  in  Masonry, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  secrets  which  the 
initiated  may  learn  by  study. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Grand  Master  of  the  T’ien-Ti, 
but  it  has  a central  government.  There 
are  five  Grand  Lodges — in  Fuk-kien, 
Kwang-tung,  Yun-Nan,  Hunan,  and  Che- 
Kiang— to  one  of  which  all  branches  are 
subordinate.  The  Masters  of  these,  in 
some  sort  of  council,  direct  the  society  in 
all  parts  of  the  world— such  is  the  theory, 
at  least.  Every  local  lodge  has  its  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice-Presidents,  a Master,  two 
Introducers,  a Cashier,  and  thirteen  Coun- 
cillors, of  whom  eight  form  a “quorum.” 
As  for  the  roll  of  membership,  it  must  be 
reckoned  by  millions.  We  gain  some  in- 
formation on  this  point  by  observing  that 
more  brethren  were  registered  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  the  year  1887  than 
the  census  return  admits  for  the  whole 
Chinese  population.  The  actual  number 
was  156,440. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  T’ien-Ti, 
glanced  at  its  organization,  and  observed 
too  briefly  the  objects  it  professes,  we  have 
to  consider  what  in  effect  is  its  influence. 
Certain  articles  of  the  oath  assist  us  here. 
The  first,  after  enjoining  obedience,  com- 
mands every  member  to  mind  his  own 
affairs;  the  second  forbids  him,  under  di- 
rect penalties,  to  confide  in  any  uniniti- 
ated person  whatsoever;  the  thirty-fourth 
sentences  him  to  a cruel  death  if  he  calls 
upon  police,  magistrates,  or  jurisdiction  of 
any  kind,  under  any  circumstances;  the 
thirty-fifth  pronounces  an  awful  doom  if 
he  gives  evidence  in  a court  of  law,  unless, 
be  it  understood,  by  direction  of  his  su- 
perior— that  is,  generally  false  witness. 
In  the  Masters  address  to  candidates  af- 
ter initiation,  he  tells  them  to  lay  before 
him  any  vrrong  or  grievance  they  may 
have,  and  justice  shall  be  done.  These 
principles,  the  repudiation  of  all  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  assumption  of  their  power 
by  an  irresponsible  tribunal,  constitute  an 
imperium  in  imperio . the  foulest,  the 
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bloodiest,  the  most  oppressive,  of  which 
there  is  record,  on  such  a scale.  Sclilegel 
says,  44  The  Hung  League  has  carried  civ- 
il war  and  murder  wherever  it  has  gone.” 
Milne  says,  “They  engage  to  defend  each 
other  against  the  police,  to  hide  each  other’s 
crimes,  to  assist  detected  members  in  mak- 
ing their  escape  from  justice.”  Picketing 
says  the  T’ien-Ti  is  a 4 4 combination  to  car- 
ry out  private  quarrels,  and  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  the  members  in  spite  of  law ; and 
lastly,  to  raise  money  by  subscription,  or 
by  levying  fees  on  brothels  or  gaming- 
houses.” The  Inspector-General  of  Po- 
lice for  Singapore  says,  4 4 They  are  a stand- 
ing danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Settlement.” 
And  so  on.  Their  government  is  a Reign 
of  Terror,  which  the  law  itself  maintains 
in  its  own  despite;  for  if  it  be  not  thought 
advisable  to  take  active  steps  against  one 
who  has  incurred  the  ill  will  of  the  socie- 
ty, such  as  murder,  torture,  a pitiless  beat- 
ing, a false  charge  is  brought,  and  support- 
ed, if  needful,  by  a thousand  witnesses. 

The  colonial  branches  of  the  T'ien-Ti  are 
murderously  hostile  among  themselves. 
They  have,  in  fact,  no  raison  d'etre — be- 
yond ‘that  enmity  to  the  Manchu,  very 
vague  in  practice— save  internecine  war. 
Their  chiefs  accumulate  enormous  wealth. 
Chang  Ah  Kwi,  a leading  member  of  the 
Gin-Seng  branch  at  Penang,  was  proved 
to  possess  two  millions  sterling  when 
tried  for  murder.  His  fellow  - prisoner, 
Chin  Ah  Yam,  was  said  to  be  as  rich. 
The  District  Grand  Master,  Khu-Tan-Tek, 
who  was  actually  sentenced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  declared  that  the  govern- 
ment dared  not  hang  him,  and  he  proved 
right,  so  far,  at  least,  that  the  government 
did  not.  These  cases  arose  out  of  the  tre- 
mendous riot  which  I must  refer  to  pre- 
sently, when  the  town  was  occupied  for 
more  than  a week  by  warring  H weys,  forty 
thousand  strong.  This  disturbance  is  es- 
pecially notable  because  it  led  to  our  occu- 
pation of  Perak,  and  therefore  I cite  it. 
Both  Penang  and  Singapore  had  beheld 
troubles  almost  as  grave.  Perak  was  a 
native  state  at  the  time,  rich  in  antimony 
mines,  which  had  attracted  fifty  thousand 
Chinamen,  every  single  one  belonging  to 
a society  established  at  Penang.  Freed 
from  all  restraint,  they  followed  their  own 
instincts.  The  Malay  Rajah  did  not  in- 
terfere so  long  as  they  paid  their  dues. 
Pitched  battles  were  incessant.  On  one 
occasion  thirty  thousand  men  engaged,  of 
whom  two  thousand  were  left  dead  upon 


the  field.  The  mother  lodges  at  Penang 
took  up  these  quarrels  and  attacked  one 
another.  At  length  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  proposed  to  occupy  Pe- 
rak, and  the  Rajah  accepted.  But  the  so- 
cieties remained.  At  a conference  in  his 
own  drawing-room,  they  once  threatened 
to  hang  the  Resident,  Sir  Hugh  Low. 

It  is  needless  to  give  details  about  the 
working  of  this  great  conspiracy  in  China, 
because,  when  the  conditions  are  under- 
stood, a reader  can  imagine  the  effect. 
For  two  centuries  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  been  fighting.  To  give  a no- 
tion of  its  ruthlessness,  I may  state  that 
three  thousand  members  were  beheaded 
in  one  day  at  Canton,  and  ten  thousand, 
more  or  less,  thrown  into  prison  about 
Pekin,  most  of  whom  perished,  after  the 
troubles  of  1817.  The  Dutch  and  Span- 
iards made  acquaintance  with  the  secret 
societies  long  before  our  attention  was 
called,  and  at  an  early  date  they  intro- 
duced the  Chinese  system  of  dealing  with 
them.  In  the  first  place,  membership, 
the  possession  of  flags,  books,  or  emblems, 
and  the  use  of  secret  signs  were  made  pe- 
nal, whilst  all  concerned  in  the  ceremony  * 
of  initiation  were  punished  with  death.  * 
In  the  next  place,  all  Chinamen  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a certain  quarter,  divided 
into  wards.  Each  ward  had  its  Master, 
with  a staff  of  constables,  and  each  street, 
or  convenient  section  of  a street,  its  watch- 
men. These  persons,  in  their  several  de- 
grees, were  held  responsible  for  the  in- 
habitants. The  watchmen  had  a list  of 
householders  and  lodges,  which  was  veri- 
fied and  corrected  monthly.  The  consta- 
bles arrested  any  man  found  out-of-doors 
after  a certain  hour,  who  had  to  convince 
th  e watch  m an , n ecessari ly  acqu  ai  n ted  w i th 
his  affairs,  that  he  was  abroad  on  lawful 
business.  This  system  is  still  in  force 
throughout  the  Philippines  and  Nether- 
lands India.  But  it  proved  useless  or 
worse,  failing  to  repress  murders  and  dis- 
turbances, whilst  turning  the  hostility  of 
the  league  against  the  government  itself. 
The  Ward  Master,  constables,  and  watch- 
men, Chinese  themselves,  do  not  dare  ful- 
fil their  duties  honestly,  even  if  inclined. 
Manila  was  actually  seized,  and  held  for 
a time,  by  a combination  of  the  principal 
Hweys,  all  branches  of  the  T’ien-Ti. 
Scores  of  times  it  has  been  saved  only  by 
calling  out  the  full  force  of  the  garrison. 

In  1854  the  great  Dutch  town  of  Banjer- 
massin  was  the  scene  of  a desperate  strug- 
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gle.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
lives  were  lost  in  riots,  outrages,  or  mur- 
ders every  week  at  this  time. 

The  Dutchfollowed  the  Spanish  example 
presently  in  making  proof  of  membership 
a capital  offence.  They  decreed  the  sup- 
pression of  the  societies, and  expelled  every 
suspected  person;  but  ten  years  after  this 
stringent  measure  Schlegel  wrote,  “It  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  the  Hung  League 
where  it  exists,’’ and  he  himself  traced  it 
in  every  direction  throughout  Netherlands 
India.  But  the  expulsion  of  the  brethren 
had  a disastrous  effect.  Many  of  them 
crossed  from  Sambas  into  Sarawak,  and 
there  after  a while  actually  seized  the 
capital,  Kuchin.  Rajah  Brooke  had  but 
just  time  to  escape  in  his  night  clothes. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Hweys,  sitting  in  the 
court-house,  made  Bishop  McDougal  and 
Mr.  Helm,  manager  of  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany, swear  allegiance,  and  then  departed 
in  their  boats,  thinking,  Chinese  fashion, 
that  their  rule  was  secure.  But  the  Ma- 
lays rose  instantly,  and  the  boldest  of 
them,  two  hundred  strong,  attacked  the 
Chinese  flotilla, manned  by  four  thousand 
gold-diggers.  Instantly  they  turned  about, 
sweeping  the  river  by  mere  weight  of  num- 
bers, and  burnt  Kuchin  to  the  ground. 
But  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  the  present  R%- 
jah  Brooke,  sent  round  “ the  spear”  at  Sa- 
karran,  mustered  ten  thousand  Sea  Dyaks 
in  forty-eight  hours,  and  marched,  raising 
the  country  on  his  way.  The  Chinese  fled 
towards  Sambas,  whence  they  came;  but 
all  the  paths  were  occupied.  Fighting 
without  a moment’s  pause,  they  reached 
the  crest  of  Sirambau  hill  to  find  the  Dyaks 
gathered  for  a final  struggle.  The  poor 
wretches  were  no  match  for  those  antag- 
onists at  best,  in  the  jungle;  but, worn  out 
and  panic-stricken,  they  refused  even  to 
charge.  Then  occurred  a dramatic  scene. 
The  maidens  pushed  to  the  front,  clapping 
their  hands  in  time  and  singing;  under 
this  stimulus  the  men  roused  themselves, 
madeadesperate effort, and  broke  through ; 
but  with  awful  loss.  I saw  one  of  the 
Dyak  chiefs,  Casing,  with  ten  pigtails  at- 
tached to  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  per- 
sonal trophies  of  that  encounter.  It  is 
said  that  of  four  thousand  Chinese  males, 
less  than  two  hundred  reached  the  Dutch 
settlements.  This  was  in  1857. 

Such  startling  revelations  of  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  the  T’ien-Ti  moved  every 
government  of  the  far  East  to  proceedings 
yet  stricter,  except  the  British.  Twelve 


years  had  still  to  pass  before  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  was  officially  recognized 
at  Singapore.  Yet  the  colonial  authorities 
had  information  enough,  and  the  Straits 
government  reported  mail  by  mail,  with 
wearisome  iteration,  that  the  state  of  things 
was  “ intolerable.”  One  of  the  very  earli- 
est enactments  in  the  statute- book  of  Hong- 
kongdecrees  “ the  suppression  of  the  Triad 
and  other  secret  societies”;  it  was  passed 
in  1845.  The  preamble  describes  them  as 
“associations  having  objects  in  view  in- 
compatible with  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  constituted  authority,  and  with 
the  security  of  life  and  property.”  But 
nothing  was  done  in  the  Straits.  Month 
by  month  the  streets  of  Singapore,  even 
more  especially  of  Penang,  were  held  by 
mobs,  fighting  to  the  death.  Scores  of 
times  the  garrison  was  called  out.  Mur- 
ders were  discovered  weekly,  suspected 
daily.  One  man  boasted  to  Mr.  Picker- 
ing that  he  had  released  seventy-two  of 
his  confederates  from  jail.  Petitions  were 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Colonial 
Office  until  respectable  inhabitants,  Chi- 
nese as  well  as  European,  were  sick  of 
petitioning.  At  length  came  the  crisis. 
Penang  was  the  headquarters  of  several 
associations,  the  chiefs  residing  there  in 
safety,  whilst  they  directed  wholesale  mur- 
der and  civil  war  in  the  native  states.  In 
1876  they  had  a grand  quarrel.  Not  less 
than  forty  thousand  men  took  up  arms,  a 
thousand  at  least  were  killed,  whole  streets 
looted,  women  outraged,  and  houses  burnt. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  Colonial  Office 
assented  at  last  to  decree,  not  the  suppres- 
sion of  secret  societies  as  was  demanded, 
but  the  registration. 

It  worked  some  good,  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Pickering,  the  Registrar,  declared  himself 
satisfied,  because,  as  he  ingenuously  con- 
fessed, no  better  could  be  had.  Even  an 
attempt  on  his  own  life  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Ghee  Hok  Society  did  not  shake  his 
faith.  But  the  public,  which  saw  crime 
still  rampant  in  all  directions,  could  not 
wait  longer  than  nine  years  for  the  be- 
neficent effects  of  registration.  Backed 
by  the  police,  and  in  fact  everybody  else, 
it  demanded  stronger  measures,  and  in 
1888  the  societies  were  suppressed.  The 
despatch  of  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith 
urging  this  measure  points  out  that  eleven 
secret  societies  were  registered  in  Singa- 
pore by  last  returns,  having  1122  office- 
bearers and  62,376  members  enrolled;  in 
Penang,  five  secret  societies  with  361  office- 
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bearers  and  92,581  members— an  increase 
of  20,771  in  the  twelve  months.  This 
will  be  thought  startling,  but  when,  as 
has  been  said,  the  whole  Chinese  popula- 
tion by  the  census  of  1881  was  but  153,532, 
it  shows  in  the  first  place  that  the  census 
is  inexact,  and  in  the  second  that  very 
nearly  all  the  males  must  be  enrolled  in 
one  or  other  branch  of  this  tremendous 
conspiracy. 

It  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
learn  that  no  bad  results  have  followed. 
I have  seen  a letter  from  Sir  C.  C.  Smith, 
dated  December  29,  1890,  which  says: 
“You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  pol- 
icy has  been  quite  successful.  I have 
made  careful  inquiry  since  I came  back, 
and  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  has  been 
no  attempt  at  resuscitation,  and  that  the 
dangerous  societies  are  entirely  blotted 
out.  Of  course  a careful  watch  must  be 
maintained.”  May  this  cheering  view 
prove  exact!  But  the  Mandarins,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  far  East 
will  be  slow  to  accept  it. 

Next  to  the  T’ien-Ti  in  importance 
among  Chinese  secret  societies  is  the  Wu- 
Wei  Keaou — “Do  Nothing,”  or,  as  some 
read  the  characters,  “No  Hypocrisy.” 
Our  acquaintance  with  its  tenets  is  small, 
for  no  lodge  has  been  identified  in  the 
colonies,  so  far  as  I know,  and  in  China 
this  league  is  even  more  feared  and  hated 
than  the  T’ien-Ti.  Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour, 
however,  obtained  some  hints  during  his 
long  residence  at  Shanghai.  It  appears 
to  be  certain  that  the  “Do  Nothing”  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  White  Lo- 
tus, a terrible  association  which  played 
its  part  in  Chinese  history.  The  earliest 
mention  occurs  in  an  edict  of  the  Emper- 
or Yung  Ching,  1724  A.D.,  against  secret 
associations  and  false  laws,  which,  it  says, 
“are  those  that  incite  the  people  to  rebel- 
lion under  pretext  of  inculcating  virtue, 
like  the  laws  of  the  White  Lotus.”  We 
may  suspect  that  religion  has  more  influ- 
ence in  this  society  than  in  others.  Col- 
ored clothes  are  forbidden.  The  members 
are  vegetarians  of  the  strictest  sort,  and 
they  use  no  pointed  instrument;  more- 
over, a novice  surrenders  all  his  property 
— or  hers,  since  women  are  admitted — on 
initiation.  He  is  allowed  the  usufruct, 
however,  until  called  upon.  A large  pro- 
portion of  members  belong  to  the  rich 
class,  as  is  understood,  and  thus  the  gov- 
erning body  has  a vast  sum  at  command. 
However  it  be  with  the  T'ien-Ti,  the  Wu- 


Wei  Keaou  is  certainly  directed  by  one 
head.  A certain  Fang  Yung-chen  was 
Grand  Master  in  the  reign  of  Kia  King, 
and  he,  instigated  by  his  wife,  Ma-erh 
Ku-liang,  formed  a plot  to  blow  up  the 
palace  at  Peking.  For  months  it  was  in- 
cubating, and  many  thousands  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  engaged,  but  no 
hint  reached  the  government  until  the 
conspirators  were  actually  entering  the 
palace.  A great  gust  of  wind  suddenly 
extinguished  their  lights,  and  a few, 
seized  with  superstitious  panic,  cried  out, 
alarming  the  guard.  This  was  about 
1810  a.d.  Forthwith  Kia  King  exerted 
the  whole  power  of  the  empire  to  crush 
the  White  Lotus.  Its  headquarters  then, 
as  now,  were  in  the  province  of  Nanking, 
where  the  brethren  flew  to  arms,  and  held 
their  own  for  some  months.  The  capture 
of  Fang  Yung-chen  himself,  after  a des- 
perate battle,  put  an  end  to  the  revolt. 
Many  thousands  were  captured,  so  many 
that  even  a Chinese  Viceroy  was  willing 
to  be  merciful.  He  offered  to  remit  the 
penalty  of  death  in  favor  of  all  prisoners 
who  would  consent  to  eat  flesh.  Not  a 
few  submitted;  but  the  society  boasts  that 
every  one  of  these  was  caught,  tried,  and 
executed  afterwards,  according  to  the 
t$rms  of  his  violated  oath;  humane  per- 
sons will  not  care  to  know  what  those 
terms  are. 

So  hot  and  so  long-continued  was  this 
u persecution”  that  the  brethren  changed 
the  name  of  their  league  from  “White  Lo- 
tus” to  “Do  Nothing.”  I am  not  aware 
that  it  has  made  any  open  movement  since 
against  the  Manchu  dynasty.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  the  society  is  great,  and  appears 
to  be  spreading.  It  works  upon  the  su- 
perstitious terrors  of  the  population,  who 
regard  the  Wu-Wei  Keaou  as  a band  of 
magicians.  All  sorts  of  diabolical  powers 
are  attributed  to  them.  Mr.  Balfour  says, 
“I  have  been  gravely  assured  by  China- 
men of  no  small  experience  and  culture 
that  the  initiated  are  able  to  cut  birds  out 
of  paper,  and  then,  by  virtue  of  a certain 
charm,  endue  them  with  life  and  motion.” 
He  seems  to  believe  on  his  own  account 
that  some  of  the  leading  members  can 
hold  their  breath,  through  long  practice, 
for  an  incredible  space  of  time.  “They 
get  black  in  the  face  and  perfectly  rigid; 
meanwhile  the  soul  is  supposed  to  leave 
the  body  and  collect  information  of  a 
more  or  less  miscellaneous  kind.  When 
the  trance  is  over,  it  comes  back,  the 
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breath  returns,  and  the  revelation  is  di- 
vulged. A man  once  failed  to  recall  his 
errant  soul,  and  died — a mishap  which 
caused  much  disruption  among  the  mem- 
bers.” In  conclusion,  Mr.  Balfour  ob- 
serves that  “the  stringency  of  their 
moral  regimen  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  being  genuine  mystics,  who  prefer 
deatli  to  breaking  their  vows  of  absti- 
nence; while  the  political  character  of 
the  association  is  illustrated  with  equal 
cogency  by  the  fact  that  its  organization 
is  carried  on  in  the  strictest  political  form, 
members  assuming  the  rank  and  titles 
of  regularly  appointed  officials,  and  being 
bound  by  a code  of  laws  as  rigidly  en- 
forced as  that  of  any  recognized  com- 
munity.” 

Readers  may  be  able  to  recall  an  ex- 
traordinary movement  which  convulsed 
the  cities  of  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chow, and  all  others  of  that  enormous 
district  in  the  spring  of  1876;  it  divert- 
ed the  universe.  Men's  “tails”  dropped 
away  without  visible  cause.  In  private 
chambers,  as  in  the  street,  when  asleep  in 
their  own  beds  or  when  gathered  in  con- 
vivial meetings,  suddenly,  without  notice 
or  reason,  the  cherished  appendage  “came 
off.”  .At  first  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  practical  jokers — by  foreigners  at 
least,  for  the  matter  was  too  serious  for 
such  an  explanation  in  the  Chinese  point 
of  view.  But  so  rapidly  and  so  widely 
the  portent  spread  that  strangers  ceased 
to  laugh.  As  for  the  natives,  they  went 
mad  with  panic.  And  no  wonder.  I can- 
not think  of  a parallel  to  that  outrage  in 
the  conditions  of  European  society.  If 
hundreds  of  respectable  citizens  found 
themselves  divested  of  the  characteristic 
male  garment  all  of  a sudden,  as  they 
went  about  their  business,  or  “ circled  in 
the  mazy  dance,”  or  attended  church  ser- 
vice, and  if  this  happened  daily  for  months 
before  a glimpse  of  the  modus  operandi 
was  discovered,  it  would  not  be  so  shock- 
ing tp  the  deeper  instincts  as  was  this 
wholesale  amputation  of  their  tails  to 
Chinamen.  The  mutilation  of  the  Hermes 
at  Athens  is  a similar  case,  indeed,  but  it 
was  not  repeated  for  months,  hour  by 
hour,  all  over  Greece. 

The  authorities,  even  more  terrified 
than  the  populace,  since  they  had  the  Em- 
peror to  fear  as  well  as  the  devil,  were  at 
their  wits’  end.  Proclamations,  threats, 
appeals  to  Heaven  and  man,  were  issued 
daily,  and  without  effect.  English  and 
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other  foreign  residents  of  unquestionable 
veracity  published  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes.  They  themselves  saw  the  tails 
of  servants  and  clerks  drop  off  in  tlieir 
presence;  or,  visiting  a wealthy  customer 
on  business,  beheld  the  same  phenome- 
non. A file  of  the  Shanghai  papers  for 
the  year  1876  is  mighty  droll  to  read. 
Human  ingenuity  had  never  a more  open 
field  in  which  to  disport  itself. 

But  the  trick  was  carried  on  too  long, 
over  too  much  ground.  Wonderfully 
clever  and  audacious  as  the  operators 
were,  they  could  not  reasonably  hope  to 
preserve  their  secret  among  such  accumu- 
lating risks.  Probably  a large  proportion 
of  the  police  and  of  the  myriad  spies  em- 
ployed were  in  league  with  them,  but 
they  could  not  control  accident.  Two 
men  were  caught  in  the  very  act  of  snip- 
ping off  a tail,  whilst  accomplices  held 
the  doomed  possessor  thereof  in  earnest 
converse.  The  spell,  once  broken,  gave 
way  all  round,  as  so  commonly  happens. 
The  men  arrested  had  a very  small  pair 
of  scissors — so  small  that  it  was  hidden  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand — and  keen  as  a razor. 
With  this  they  did  the  work,  aided  by  in- 
genious contrivances,  either  severing  the 
tail,  or  leaving  it  attached  by  a few  hairs, 
which  gave  way  shortly  afterwards.  They 
were  proved  to  belong  to  a secret  society; 
but  on  ascertaining  this  fact  the  authori- 
ties closed  their  public  investigation  ab- 
ruptly. It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
society  was  the  Wu-Wei  Keiiou,  which 
perhaps  desired  to  recall  itself  to  memo- 
ry. In  that  design  it  was  quite  success- 
ful. The  scissors  are  forgotten  already, 
but  the  horror  and  the  panic  have  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
society  accompanies  them  — to  its  great 
profit,  no  doubt.  As  for  the  means  of  ad- 
vertisement employed,  everybody  is  aware 
that  the  tail  of  a Chinaman  is  the  mark 
of  his  subjection  to  the  Tartar,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before.  To  cut  it  off  or 
leave  the  head  unshaven  is  a protest 
against  the  hated  “ Ching.” 

Another  powerful  society  is  the  Ko-Lao 
Hwey,  or  League  of  the  Elder  Brother. 

It  dates  only  from  the  time  of  the  Tai- 
ping  rebellion,  when,  as  report  goes, 
General  Tseng -Kuo- fan  himself  estab- 
lished it  during  the  siege  of  Nanking. 
This  is  a very  dangerous  association,  said 
to  be  growing  in  strength  continually. 

As  the  T’ieu-Ti  has  its  home  in  Hok-Kien 
and  the  Wu-Wei  Keiiou  in  Nanking,  so 
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the  Ko-Lao  makes  its  headquarters  in 
Hunan  and  Honan,  the  central  provinces. 
It  claims  to  represent  the  pure  Chinese 
race,  the  sons  of  Han,  to  whom  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  south  and  west  are  almost 
as  much  foreign  as  are  the  Tartars.  These 
malcontents  look  behind  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty, as  the  name  “Elder  Brother”  im- 
plies, to  the  imperial  line  of  Tang,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  extinct  long  ago,  but 
doubtless  a scion  will  be  forth  coming 
when  the  throne  is  vacant.  The  society 
consists  of  soldiers  mostly,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that  some  affiliates  occupy  very 
high  positions  indeed,  as  we  should  ex- 
pect when  they  advocate  such  a policy. 
A very  desperate  and  disreputable  band 
they  are  by  all  accounts,  numbering  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bad  characters  in 
those  districts  where  they  have  influence. 
Mr.  Balfour  says,  however,  “There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  one  of  their  old 
generals  were  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, he  might  have  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  about  him  in  the  time  it  takes 
to  spread  the  news  from  Nanking  to  Han- 
kow.” 

The  Ko-Lao  is,  in  fact,  a military  con- 
spiracy. Its  agents  commonly  travel  as 
doctors,  carrying  news  from  one  centre 
to  another,  and  making  proselytes  as  they 
go.  The  ceremonial  of  initiation  is  said 
to  be  elaborate,  but  I have  heard  no  de- 
tails. An  association  of  old  soldiers  de- 
signed to  overthrow  the  civil  power  is 
naturally  turbulent.  The  Ko-Lao  has 
broken  out  several  times  during  its  brief 
existence.  In  1870  and  1871  it  raised  sc 
rious  disturbances  in  Hunan,  but  the 
grand  movement  was  disconcerted  by  a 
lucky  chance.  A secret  letter  containing 
the  plan  for  blowing  up  the  powder-mag- 
azine at  Hukovv  was  delivered  to  the 


wrong  person.  It  named  several  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  who  were  seized  and 
promptly  executed.  In  that  neighbor- 
hood the  society  was  suppressed  for  a 
while.  But  its  attraction  for  the  men  of 
the  central  provinces,  who  hate  their  kins- 
folk all  round,  must  be  very* strong. 

Many  other  societies  are  known,  but  I 
must  dismiss  them  briefly.  The  Moham- 
medans, who  number  not  less  than  twen- 
ty millions  by  official  report  — perhaps 
twenty-live  millions,  or  even  more — have 
a secret  league,  the  Hwuy-Hwuy  Jin.  A 
neophyte  must  be  purified  before  initia- 
tion, and  this  is  done  by  thrashing  him 
heartily.  Afterwards  lie  is  put  to  the 
question  d l ean — made  to  drink  a prodi- 
gious quantity  of  soap  and  water — which 
scours  the  pork  out  of  him,  if  any.  But 
since  the  awful  massacres  of  Kashgar 
these  sectaries  have  been  intimidated. 
Tien-Tsin  has  the  Tsai-li  Hwuy — appar- 
ently a religious  association.  Members 
dress  in  white  alone,  even  to  their  hats 
and  shoes;  they  abstain  from  alcoholic 
drinks,  opium,  and  tobacco,  and  fall  into 
ecstasies  when  praying.  They  have  been 
much  persecuted  of  late,  being  easily  dis 
tinguishable.  Other  societies, of  which  the 
secret  is  utterly  unknown,  are  the  Tsze 
T1  wan  Keaou  and  the  Tan  Pei  Ketiou. 
The  single  fact  ascertained  touching  the 
former  is  the  practice  of  eating  small 
dumplings,  doubtless  symbolical.  The 
latter  kneel  upon  a large  carpet  and  pray ; 
at  a certain  moment  the  four  corners  of 
it  are  raised  and  fastened  above  their 
heads,  when  the  heap  of  devotees  iuside 
fall  into  a trance  and  prophesy.  But  our 
information  on  these  points  is  suspect, 
coming  from  their  enemies  the  Manda- 
rins. As  for  semi  secret  associations  for 
good  works,  they  are  legion. 
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IT  is  by  no  means  safe  to  adopt  in  blind 
confidence  the  conclusions  of  the  an- 
tiquary. He  works,  you  see,  with  frag- 
ments: here  it  is  a passage  in  an  old  deed; 
here  a few  lines  of  poetry;  here  a broken 
vase;  here  the  capital  of  a column;  here 
a drawing  cramped  and  out  of  propor- 
tion and  dwarfed,  from  an  illuminated 


manuscript.  This  kind  of  work  tends  to 
small  things:  the  splendid  city  presently 
becomes,  in  the  mind  of  the  antiquary,  a 
mean  little  town;  King  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, glorious  and  vast,  shrinks  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a village  conventicle;  Le- 
viathan himself  becomes  an  alligator;  all 
history,  read  through  this  reducing  lens, 
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becomes  a series  of  patriotic  exaggera- 
tions. For  instance,  the  late  Dr.  Brewer, 
a true  antiquary  if  ever  there  was  one, 
could  see  in  mediaeval  London  nothing 
but  a collection  of  mean  and  low  tene- 
ments standing  among  squalid  streets  and 
filthy  lanes.  Any  city,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, might,  of  course,  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  mean  and  squalid  houses,  be- 
cause in  every  city  the  poor  outnumber 
the  rich,  and  the  small  houses  of  the  poor 
are  more  frequent  than  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy.  But  that  this  estimate  of  the 
city  is  wholly  incorrect  I shall  now  at- 
tempt to  show. 

When  one  who  wishes  to  reconstruct  a 
city  of  the  past  has  obtained  from  the  an- 
tiquary all  he  has  discovered,  and  from 
the  historian  all  he  has  to  tell,  there  is 
.yet  another  field  of  research  open  to  him 
before  he  begius  his  task.  It  is  the  exam- 
ination of  the  place  itself,  the  site  of  the 
town,  or  the  modern  town  upon  the  site  of 
the  old.  I will  give  an  example  to  show 
the  necessity  of  examination  on  the  spot. 
Fifty  years  ago  a certain  learned  anti- 
quary and  scholar  visited  for  a day  or  two 
the  site  of  a certain  Syrian  city,  now  little 
more  than  a village.  He  looked  casually 
at  the  place;  he  read  whatever  history 
has  found  to  say  of  it;  lie  made  no  at- 
tempt at  exploring  the  extent  of  the  ruins 
or  at  examining  the  site;  he  proceeded 
at  once  to  prove  that  the  place  could 
never  have  been  more  than  a small  and 
insignificant  town  composed  of  huts  and 
inhabited  by  fishermen.  Those  who  spoke 
of  it  as  a magnificent  city  must  have  been 
enthusiasts.  Forty  years  passed:  then 
another  man  not  only  visited  the  site,  but 
examined  it,  surveyed  it,  and  explored  it. 
He  discovered  that  the  insignificant  place 
had  formerly  possessed  a mighty  wall 
two  miles  in  length;  an  acropolis,  strong 
and  well  situated,  protecting  a noble  city 
with  splendid  buildings.  The  antiquary, 
you  see,  dealing  with  fragments,  could 
not  rise  above  them;  his  fragments  be- 
longed to  a whole  which  in  his  mind  be- 
came puny  and  insignificant.  This  was 
the  once  famous  city  of  Tiberias,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  he  who  would 
understand  mediaeval  London  must  walk 
about  modern  London,  but  after  he  has 
read  his  historian  and  his  antiquary , 
not  before.  Then  he  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  is  left,  in  spite  of  fires, 
reconstructions,  and  demolitions,  to  illus- 


trate the  past.  Here  a quaint  little  square 
accessible  only  to  foot-passengers,  shut  in, 
surrounded  by  merchants’  offices,  pre- 
serves the  form  of  a court  in  a suppressed 
monastery. 

Again,  another  little  space  set  with 
trees,  like  a Place  in  Toulon  or  Marseilles, 
shows  the  former  court  of  a royal  palace. 
Here  a venerable  name  survives;  here  a 
dingy  little  church-yard  marks  the  site  of 
a church  as  ancient  as  any  in  the  city. 

London  is  full  of  such  survivals, which 
are  known  only  to  one  who  prowls  about 
its  streets,  note  book  in  hand,  remember- 
ing what  he  has  read.  Not  one  of  them 
will  he  get  from  the  book  antiquary,  or 
from  the  guide-book.  As  one  after  the 
other  is  recovered  the  ancient  city  grows 
to  the  student  not  only  more  vivid,  but 
more  picturesque  and  more  splendid. 
London  a city  of  low  mean  tenements? 
Why,  I see  great  palaces  along  the  river- 
bank  between  the  quays  and  ports  and 
warehouses.  In  the  narrow  lanes  that 
rise  steeply  from  the  river  I see  other 
houses  fair  and  stately,  each  with  its 
gateway,  its  square  court,  and  its  noble 
hall,  high-roofed,  with  its  oriel-windows 
and  its  lantern.  Beyond  these  narrow 
lanes,  north  of  Watling  Street  and  Budge 
Row,  more  of  those  houses,  and  still 
more,  till  we  reach  the  northern  part, 
where  the  houses  are  all  small,  given 
over  to  the  meaner  sort,  and  those  who 
carry  on  tfle  least-desirable  trades. 

You  have  seen  that  London  was  full  of 
rich  monasteries,  nunneries,  colleges,  and 
parish  churches,  insomuch  that  it  might 
be  likened  unto  the  lie  Sonnante  of  Ra- 
belais. You  have  now  to  learn,  what  I 
believe  no  one  has  yet  pointed  out,  that  if 
it  could  be  called  a city  of  churches,  it  was 
much  more  a city  of  palaces.  There  were, 
in  fact,  in  London  itself  more  palaces  than 
in  Verona  and  Florence  and  Venice  and 
Genoa  all  together.  There  was  not,  it  is 
true,  a line  of  marble  palazzi  along  the 
banks  of  a Grand  Canal;  there  was  no 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  no  Piazza  deli’ 
Erbe,  to  show  these  buildings.  They  were 
scattered  about  all  over  the  city;  they 
were  built  without  regard  to  general 
effect,  and  with  no  idea  of  decoration  or 
picturesqueness;  they  lay  hidden  in  the 
labyrinthine  streets;  the  warehouses  stood 
beside  and  between  them;  the  common 
people  dwelt  in  narrow  courts  around 
them;  they  faced  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  lanes. 
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These  palaces  belonged  to  the  great 
nobles  and  were  their  town  houses:  they 
were  capacious  enough  to  accommodate 
the  whole  of  a Baron’s  retinue,  consisting 
sometimes  of  four,  six,  or  even  eight  hun- 
dred men.  Let  us  remark  that  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  these  lords  and  those 
following  did  much  more  for  the  city  than 
merely  to  add  to  its  splendor  by  the  erect- 
ing of  great  houses.  By  their  presence 
they  kept  the  place  from  becoming  merely 
a trading  centre  or  an  aggregate  of  mer- 
chants; they  kept  the  citizens  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom;  they  made 
the  people  of  London  understand  that 
they  belonged  to  the  realm  of  England. 
When  Warwick,  the  King -maker,  rode 
through  the  streets  to  his  town  house,  fol- 
lowed by  five  hundred  retainers  in  his  liv- 
ery ; when  King  Edward  IV.  brought  wife 
and  ch  ildren  to  the  city  and  rode  out  to  fight 
for  his  crown;  when  a royal  tournament 
was  held  in  Chepe — the  Queen  and  her 
ladies  looking  on — even  the  boys  under- 
stood that  there  was  more  in  the  world 
than  mere  buying  and  selling,  importing 
and  exporting;  that  everything  must  not 
be  measured  by  profit;  that  they  were 
traders,  indeed,  and  yet  subjects  of  an 
ancient  crown  ; that  their  own  prosperity 
stood  or  fell  with  the  well-doing  of  the 
country.  This  it  was  which  made  the 
Londoners  ardent  politicians  from  very 
early  times;  they  knew  the  party  leaders; 
they  felt  bound  to  take  a side;  and  they 
quickly  perceived  that  their  own  side  al- 
ways won,  which  gratified  their  pride.  In 
a word,  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  king 
and  nobles  made  them  look  beyond  their 
walls.  London  was  never  a Ghent;  nor 
was  it  a Venice.  It  was  never  London  for 
itself  against  the  world,  but  always  Lon- 
don for  England  first,  and  for  its  own 
interests  next. 

The  city  palaces,  the  town  houses  of 
the  nobles,  were  never,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, fortresses.  The  only  fortress  of  the 
city  was  the  White  Tower.  They  were 
neither  castellated  nor  fortified  nor  gar- 
risoned. They  were  entered  by  a gate, 
but  there  was  neither  ditch  nor  portcullis. 
The  gate  led  into  an  open  court  round 
which  the  buildings  stood.  Examples  of 
this  way  of  building  may  still  be  seen  in 
London.  For  instance.  Staple  Inn,  or 
Barnard’s  Inn,  affords  an  exact  illustra- 
tion of  a mediaeval  mansion.  There  are 
two 'square  courts,  with  a gateway  leading 
from  the  road  into  the  inn.  Between  the 


courts  is  a hall  with  its  kitchen  and 
buttery.  Those  who  walk  down  Queen 
Victoria  Street  in  the  city  pass  on  the 
north  side  a red -brick  house  standing 
round  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  This 
is  the  Heralds’  College:  a few  years  ago 
it  preserved  its  fourth  side  with  its  gate- 
way. Four  hundred  years  ago  this  was 
the  town  house  of  the  Earls  of  Derby. 
Restore  the  front  and  you  have  the  size  of 
a great  noble’s  town  palace,  yet  not  one 
of  the  largest.  If  you  wish  to  understand 
the  disposition  of  the  building,  compare  it 
with  the  quadrangle  of  Clare,  or  that  of 
Christ’s,  Cambridge.  It  was  burned  down 
in  the  Fire,  and  was  rebuilt  without  its 
hall,  kitchen, and  butteries,  for  which  there 
was  no  longer  any  use.  As  it  was  before 
the  Fire,  a broad  and  noble  arch  with  a 
low  tower,  but  showing  no  appearance  of 
fortification,  opened  into  the  court,  which 
was  used  as  an  exercising  ground  for  the 
men-at  arms.  In  the  rooms  around  the 
court  was  their  sleeping  accommodation; 
at  the  side  or  opposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  hall  where  the  whole  household  took 
meals;  opposite  to  the  hall  was  the  kitch- 
en with  its  butteries;  over  the  hall  was 
the  room  called  the  Solar,  where  the  Earl 
and  Countess  slept;  beyond  the  hall  was 
another  room  called  the  Ladies’  Bower, 
where  the  ladies  could  retire  from  the 
rough  talk  of  the  followers.  The  houses 
beside  the  river  were  provided  with  stairs, 
at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  state  barge, 
in  which  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  took  the 
air  upon  the  river,  and  were  rowed  to 
and  from  the  Court  at  Westminster. 

There  remains  nothing  of  these  houses. 
They  are,  with  one  exception,  all  swept 
away.  Yet  the  description  of  one  or  two, 
the  site  of  others,  and  the  actual  remains 
of  one  sufficiently  prove  their  magnifi- 
cence. Let  us  take  one  or  two  about 
which  something  is  known.  For  instance, 
there  is  Baynard’s  Castle,  the  name  of 
which  still  survives  in  that  of  Baynard’s 
Castle  Ward,  and  in  that  of  a wharf 
which  is  still  called  by  the  name  of  the 
old  palace. 

It  stood  on  the  river-bank  close  to  the 
Fleet  Tower  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  wall.  There  was  no  house  in  the  city 
more  interesting  than  this  spot.  Its  his- 
tory extends  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  Fire— exactly  six  hundred  years; 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period 
it  was  a great  palace.  First  it  was  built 
by  one  Bayn&rd,  follower  of  William.  It 
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was  forfeited  in  A.D.  1111,  and  given  to 
Robert  Fitz waiter,  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Clare,  in  whose  family  the  office  of  Cas- 
tellan and  Standard-bearer  to  the  City  of 
London  became  hereditary.  His  descend- 
ant, Robert,  in  revenge  for  private  inju- 
ries, took  part  with  the  Barons  against 
King  John,  for  which  the  King  ordered 
Baynard’s  Castle  to  be  destroyed.  Fitz- 
waiter,  however,  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  King,  was  permitted  to  rebuild  his 
house.  It  was  again  destroyed,  this  time  by 
lire,  in  1428.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  whose  attainder  it 
reverted  to  the  crown.  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  next  had  it,  and  lived  here  with  his 
following  of  four  hundred  gentlemen  and 
men-at-arms.  It  was  in  the  hall  of  Bay- 
nard’s  Castle  that  Edward  IV.  assumed 
the  title  of  King,  and  summoned  the 
Bishops,  Peers,  and  Judges  to  meet  him  in 
council.  Edward  gave  the  house  to  his 
mother,  and  placed  in  it  for  safety  his 
wife  and  children  before  going  out  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Barnet.  Here  Buck- 
ingham olFered  the  crown  to  Richard. 

“Alas,  why  would  you  henp  these  cares  on  me? 

I am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty. 

I do  beseech  you — take  it  not  amiss — 

I cannot,  nor  I will  not,  yield  to  you.” 

Henry  VIII.  Jived  in  this  palace,  which 
he  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  Prince  Henry, 
after  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon, was  conducted  in  great  state  up  the 
river  from  Baynards  Castle  to  West- 
minster, the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of 
the  city  following  in  their  barges.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, whose  wife  was  sister  to  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  held  great  state  in  this 
house.  Here  he  proclaimed  Queen  Mary. 
When  Mary's  first  Parliament  was  held, 
he  proceeded  to  Baynard’s  Castle,  follow- 
ed by  14 2000  horsemen  in  velvet  coats  with 
their  laces  of  gold  and  gold  chains,  be- 
sides sixty  gentlemen  in  blue  coats  with 
his  badge  of  the  green  dragon. M This 
powerful  noble  lived  to  entertain  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Baynard's  Castle  with  a ban- 
quet, followed  by  fireworks.  The  last  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  in  history  is  when 
Charles  II.  took  supper  there  just  before 
the  Fire  swept  over  it  and  destroyed  it. 

Another  house  by  the  river  was  that 
called  Cold  Ilarborough,  or  Cold  Inn. 

This  house  stood  to  the  west  of  the  old 
Swan  Stairs.  It  was  built  by  a rich  city 
merchant,  Sir  John  Poultney,  four  times 


Mayor  of  London.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  belonged,  however, 
to  John  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  son  of 
Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  Joan 
Plantagenet,  the  “ Fair  Maid  of  Kent/’  # 
He  wras  half  brother  to  King  Richard  II., 
whom  here  he  entertained.  Richard  III. 
gave  it  to  the  heralds  for  their  college. 
They  were  turned  out,  however,  by  Henry 
VII.,  who  gave  the  house  to  his  mother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond.  His 
son  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
whose  son  it  was  taken  down,  one  knows 
not  why,  and  mean  tenements  were  erect- 
ed in  its  place  for  the  river  side  working- 
men. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  left  one  at 
least,  or  a fragment  of  one,  house  out  of 
the  many  London  palaces.  The  Fire  of 
1666  spared  Crosby  Place,  and  though 
most  of  the  old  mansion  has  been  pulled 
down,  there  yet  remain  the  hall,  the  so- 
called  throne-roomvand  the  council-room. 
The  mansion  formerly  covered  the  great- 
er part  of  what  is  now  called  Crosby 
Square.  It  was  built  by  a simple  citizen, 
a grocer  and  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Cros- 
by, in  the  fifteenth  century;  a man  of 
great  wealth  and  great  position ; a mer- 
chant, diplomatist,  and  ambassador.  He 
rode  north  to  welcome  Edward  IV.  when 
he  landed  at  Ravenspur;  he  was  sent  by 
the  King  on  a mission  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 
Shakespeare  makes  Richard  of  Gloucester 
living  in  this  house  as  early  as  1471,  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
a thing  not  likely.  But  .he  was  living 
here  at  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
here  he  held  his  levees  before  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown.  In  this  hall,  where 
now  the  city  clerks  snatch  a hasty  dinner, 
sat  the  last  and  worst  of  the  Plantagenets, 
thinking  of  the  two  boys  who  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  crown.  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  their  murder.  Here 
he  feasted  with  his  friends.  The  place  is 
charged  with  the  memory  of  Richard 
Plantagenet.  Early  in  the  next  century 
another  Lord  Mayor  obtained  it,  and  lent 
it  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian. It  passed  next  into  the  hands  of 
a third  citizen,  also  Lord  Mayor,  and  was 
bought  in  1516  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
lived  here  for  seven  years,  and  wrote  in 
this  house  his  Utopia  and  his  Life  of 
Richard  the  Third . His  friend  Antonio 
Bonvici,  a merchant  of  Lucca,  next  lived 
in  the  house.  To  him  More  wrote  his 
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well-known  letter  from  the  Tower.  Wil- 
liam Rupert,  More’s  son-in-law,  and  Wil- 
liam Rustill,  liis  nephew  ; Sir  Thomas 
d’Arcy;  William  Bond,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff,  and  merchant  adventurer;  Sir 
John  Spencer,  ancestor  of  Lord  North- 
ampton; Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
and  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 

“ Tue  gentlest  shepherdess  that  lived  that  day; 

And  most  resembling,  both  in  shape  and  spirit, 

Her  brother  dear”; 

the  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  accom- 
panied Charles  I.  to  Madrid  on  his  ro- 
mantic journey;  Sir  Stephen  Langham — 
were  successive  owners  or  occupants  of 
this  house.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire— not  the  Great  Fire — in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  The  hall,  which  escaped, 
was  for  seventy  years  a Presbyterian 
meeting-house;  it  then  became  a packer’s 
warehouse.  Sixty  years  ago  it  was  part- 
ly restored,  and  becanje  a literary  institu- 
tion. It  is  now  a restaurant,  gaudy  with 
color  and  gilding.  The  Due  de  Biron, 
ambassador  from  France  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  lodged  here,  with 
four  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  his  train.  And  here  also  was  lodged 
the  Due  de  Sully. 

Half  a dozen  great  houses  do  not  make  a 
city  of  palaces.  That  is  true.  Let  us, if  we 
can,  find  others1.  Here,  then,  is  a list,  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  made  from  the  pages 
of  Stow.  The  Fitz  Alans,  Earls  of  Arun- 
del, had  a town  house  in  Botolph  Lane, 
Billingsgate,  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  street  is,  and  always 
has  been,  narrow,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  fish-market,  unsavory.  The  Earls 
of  Northumberland  had  houses  successive- 
ly in  Crutched  Friars,  Fenchurch  Street, 
and  Aldersgate  Street.  The  Earls  of 
Worcester  lived  in  Worcester  Lane,  on 
the  river-bank;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
on  College  Hill:  observe  how  the  nobles 
built  their  houses  in  the  most  busy  part 
of  the  town.  The  Beaumonts  and  the 
Huntingdons  lived  beside  Paul’s  Wharf; 
the  Lords  of  Barkley  had  a house  near 
Blackfriars;  Doctors’  Commons  was  the 
town  house  of  the  Blounts,  Lords  Mount- 
joy.  Close  to  Paul’s  Wharf  stood  the 
mansion  once  occupied  by  the  widow  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  mother  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  Clarence,  and  Richard  III. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  lived  on  Fish 
Street  Hill— the  house  was  afterwards 
made  an  inn.  The  De  la  Poles  had  a 


house  in  Lombard  Street.  The  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  lived  first  in  St.  Mary 
Axe,  and  afterwards  in  Oxford  Court,  St. 
Swithin’s  Lane;  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, had  a house  in  Throgmorton  Street. 
The  Barons  Fitz  waiter  had  a house  where 
now  stands  Grocers’  Hall,  Poultry.  In 
Aldersgate  Street  were  houses  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  Lord 
Petre,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorchester. 
Suffolk  Lane  marks  the  site  of  the  44  Manor 
of  the  Rose,”  belonging  to  the  Suffolks 
and  the  Buckinghams;  Lovell’s  Court, 
Paternoster  Row,  marks  the  site  of  the 
Lovells’  mansion ; between  Amen  Corner 
and  Ludgate  Street  stood  Abergavenny 
House,  where  lived,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and  Duke 
of  Brittany,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  Af- 
terwards it  became  the  house  of  John 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  married 
Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward  III. 

It  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Aberga- 
venny, and  from  them  to  the  Stationers’ 
Company.  Warwick  Lane  runs  over 
Warwick  House.  The  Sidneys,  Earls  of 
Leicester,  lived  in  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  lived  in 
Milk  Street. 

A list  of  thirty- five  palaces — which  is 
not  exhaustive, and  does  not  include  many 
town  houses  of  the  Bishops,  nor  the  halls 
of  the  companies,  many  of  them  very  no- 
ble, nor  the  houses  used  for  the  business 
of  the  city,  as  Blackwall  Hall  and  Guild- 
hall— is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  my  state- 
ment that  London  was  a city  of  palaces. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  houses 
of  the  rich  merchants.  Crosby  Hall,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  built  by  a merchant. 

In  Basing  Lane  (now  swallowed  up  by 
those  devourers  of  old  houses,  Cannon 
Street  and  Queen  Victoria  Street)  stood 
Gerard  s Hall,  with  a Norman  crypt,  and 
a high- roofed  hall  where  once  they  kept 
a May  pole  and  called  it  Giant  Gerard’s 
Staff.  This  was  the  hall  of  the  house 
built  by  John  Gisors,  Mayor  in  the  year 
1305.  The  Vintners’  Hall  stands  on  the 
site  of  a great  house  built  by  Sir  John 
Stodie,  Mayor  in  1357.  In  the  house  call- 
ed the  Vi n try.  Sir  Henry  Picard,  Mayor, 
entertained  a very  noble  company  indeed ; 
among  them  were  King  Edward  III.,  King 
John  of  France,  King  David  of  Scotland, 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Black  Prince. 
After  the  banquet  the  Lord  Mayor  defend- 
ed his  hall  against  all  comers  with  dice 
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and  hazard.  The  King  of  Cyprus  lost  his 
money,  and,  unfortunately,  his  royal  tem- 
per as  well.  The  latter  was  a common 
misfortune  among  kings.  The  royal  rage 
of  the  proverb  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which  the  essayist  enters  in  his  notes  and 
never  finds  the  time  to  treat.  Then  up 
spake  Sir  Henry,  with  admonition  in  his 
voice:  Did  his  Highness  of  Cyprus  really 
believe  that  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a mer- 
chant adventurer  of  London,  whose  ships 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Famagusta, 
would  seek  to  win  the  money  of  any  king? 
“My  Lord  and  King,”  he  said,  “be  not 
aggrieved.  I court  not  your  gold,  but 
your  play;  for  I have  not  bidden  you 
hither  that  you  might  grieve.”  And  so 
gave  the  King  his  money  back.  But  John, 
King  of  France,  and  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Black  Prince  murmured  and 
whispered  that  it  was  not  fitting  for  a king 
to  take  back  money  lost  at  play.  And 
the  good  old  King  Edward  wagged  his 
gray  beard. 

Another  entertainer  of  Kings  was  Whit- 
tington. What  sayeth  the  wise  man? 

“ Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness? He  shall  stand  before  kings.” 

They  used  to  show  an  old  house  in  Hart 
Lane,  rich  with  carved  wood,  as  Whitting- 
ton’s, but  it  must  have  been  in  his  parish 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Paternoster  Royal,  and, 
one  is  pretty  certain,  close  to  the  site  of 
his  college,  which  stood  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church.  Here  he  entertained  Hen- 
ry of  Agincourt,  and  his  bride,  with  a 
magnificence  which  astonished  the  King. 
The  cost  of  such  a banquet  was  more  than 
repaid  by  the  respect  for  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  city  which  it  nourished  and 
maintained  in  the  kingly  mind.  The 
memory  of  it,  we  may  be  very  sure,  had 
its  after-effect  even  upon  those  most  mas- 
terful of  sovereigns  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Bess.  On  this  occasion  it  was  no- 
thing that  the  tables  groaned  with  good 
things,  and  glittered  with  gold  and  silver 
plate;  it  was  nothing  that  the  fires  were 
fed  with  cedar  and  perfumed  wood.  For 
the  princely  Mayor  fed  these  fires  after 
dinner  with  nothing  less  than  the  King’s 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  £60,000.  In  pur- 
chasing power  that  sum  would  now  be 
represented  by  a million  and  a quarter. 

A truly  royal  gift. 

It  was  not  given  to  many  merchants, 
“sounding  always  the  increase  of  their 
winning,”  thus  to  thrive  and  prosper. 
Most  of  them  lived  in  more  modest  dwell- 
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ings.  When,  with  the  great  commercial 
advance  of  the  fourteenth  century,  space 
by  the  river  became  more  valuable,  the 
disposition  of  the  hall,  with  its  little  court, 
became  necessarily  modified.  The  house, 
which  was  warehouse  as  well  as  residence, 
ran  up  into  several  stories  high— the  ear- 
liest maps  of  London  show  many  such 
houses  beside  Queenhithe,  and  in  the  busi- 
est and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city; 
on  every  story  there  was  a wide  door  for 
the  reception  of  bales  and  crates ; a rope 
and  pulley  were  fixed  to  a beam  at  the 
highest  gable  for  hoisting  and  lowering 
the  goods.  The  front  of  the  house  was 
finely  ornamented  with  carved  wood- 
work. One  may  still  see  such  houses— 
streets  full  of  them — in  the  ancient  city 
of  Hildesheim,  near  Hanover. 

On  the  river- bank,  exactly  under  what 
is  now  Cannon  Street  Railway  Station, 
stood  the  Steelyard — Guilda  Aula  Teuton- 
icorum.  In  appearance  it  was  a house  of 
stone,  with  a quay  towards  the  river,  a 
square  court,  a noble  hall,  and  three  arch- 
ed gates  towards  Thames  Street.  This  was 
the  house  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  whose 
merchants  for  three  hundred  years  and 
more  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  importing 
hemp,  corn,  wax,  steel,  linen  cloths,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  trade  with  Germany 
and  the  Baltic,  so  that  until  the  London 
merchants  pushed  out  their  ships  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  their  for- 
eign trade  was  small,  and  their  power 
of  gaining  wealth  in  proportion.  This 
strange  privilege  grew  by  degrees.  Un- 
less the  foreign  merchants  of  the  Hanse 
towns  and  of  Flanders  and  of  France  had 
brought  over  their  wares  they  could  not 
have  sold  them,  because  there  were  no 
London  merchants  to  import  them.  There- 
fore they  came,  and  they  came  to  stay. 
They  gradually  obtained  privileges;  they 
were  careful  to  obey  the  laws  and  give  no 
cause  for  jealousy  or  offence;  and  they 
kept  their  privileges, living  apart  in  their 
college,  till  Edward  VI.  at  last  took  them 
away.  In  memory  of  their  long  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  the  merchants  of  Ham- 
burg, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  present- 
ed the  church  where  they  had  worshipped, 
All  Hallows  the  Great,  with  a magnificent 
screen  of  carved  wood.  The  church, built 
by  Wren  after  the  Fire,  is  a square  box  of 
no  architectural  pretensions,  but  it  is  glori- 
fied by  this  screen. 

Between  the  merchant  adventurers,  who 
sometimes  entertained  Kings  and  had  a 
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fleet  of  ships  always  on  the  sea,  and  the 
retail  trader,  there  was  as  great  a gulf  then 
as  at  any  after-time.  Between  the  retail 
trader,  who  was  an  employer  of  labor,  and 
the  craftsman,  there  was  a still  greater 
gulf.  The  former  lived  in  plenty  and  in 
comfort.  His  house  was  provided  with 
a spacious  hearth,  and  windows  of  which 
the  upper  part,  at  least,  was  of  glass.  The 
latter  lived  in  the  mean  and  low  tenements 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Brewer,  made  up 
the  whole  of  London.  There  were  a great 
many  of  these,  because  there  are  always 
a great  many  poor  in  a large  town.  Nay, 
there  were  narrow  lanes  and  filthy  courts 
where  there  was  nothing  but  one-storied 
hovels  built  of  wattle  and  clay,  the  roof 
thatched  with  reeds,  the  fire  burning  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  occupants 
sleeping  in  old  Saxon  fashion,  wrapped  in 
rugs  around  the  central  fire.  The  lanes 
and  courts  were  narrow  and  unpaved, 
and  filthy  with  every  kind  of  refuse.  In 
those  crowded  and  fetid  streets  the  plague 
broke  out,  fevers  always  lingered,  the 
children  died  of  putrid  throat, and  in  these 
places  began  the  devastating  fires  that 
from  time  to  time  swept  the  city. 

The  main  streets  of  the  city  were  not 
mean  at  all;  they  were  broad,  well  built, 
picturesque.  If  here  and  there  a small 
tenement  reared  its  timbered  and  plaster- 
ed front  among  the  tall  gables,  it  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  street;  it  broke  the  line. 
Take  Chepe,  for  instance,  the  principal 
seat  of  retail  trade.  At  the  western  end 
stood  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern, 
where  Paternoster  Row  begins.  On  the 
north  side  were  the  churches  of  St.  Peter 
West  Chepe,  St.  Thomas  Aeon,  St.  Mary 
Cole,  and  St.  Mildred.  On  the  south 
side  were  the  churches  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow  and  St.  Mary  Wool  church.  In  the 
streets  running  north  and  south  rose  the 
spires  of  twenty  other  churches.  On  the 
west  side  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  stood  a long 
stone  gallery,  from  which  the  Queen  and 
her  ladies  could  witness  the  tournaments 
and  the  ridings.  In  the  middle  was  the 
“ Standard,”  with  a conduit  of  fresh  wa- 
ter: There  were  two  crosses,  one  being 
that  erected  by  Edward  the  First  to  mark 
a rest  ing-place  of  his  dead  Queen.  Round 
the  “Standard ” were  booths.  At  the  west 
end  of  Chepe  were  selds , which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  open  bazars  for  the 
sale  of  goods.  Another  cross  stood  at  the 
west  end,  close  to  St.  Michael  le  Quern. 
Here  executions  of  citizens  were  held;  on 


its  broad  road  the  knights  rode  in  tilt  on 
great  days;  the  stalls  were  crowded  with 
those  who  came  to  look  on  and  to  buy. 
The  street  was  noisy  with  the  voices  of 
those  who  displayed  their  wares  and  call- 
ed upon  the  folk  to  buy.  You  may  hear 
the  butchers  in  Clare  Market  or  the  cos" 
ters  in  Whitecross  Street  keeping  up  the 
custom  to  the  present  day.  The  citizens 
walked  and  talked;  thq  Alderman  went 
along  in  state,  accompanied  by  his  officers ; 
they  brought  out  prisoners  and  put  them 
into  the  pillory  ; the  church  bells  clashed 
and  chimed  and  tolled;  bright  cloth  of 
scarlet  hung  from  the  upper  windows  if  it 
was  a feast-day*  or  if  the  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen had  a riding;  the  streets  were 
bright  with  the  colors  of  that  many-col- 
ored time,  .when  the  men  vied  with  the 
women  in  bravery  of  attire,  and  when 
all  classes  spent  upon  raiment  sums  of 
money,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their 
expenditure,  which  sober  nineteenth-cen- 
tury folk  can  hardly  believe.  Chaucer 
is  full  of  the  extravagance  in  dress.  There 
is  the  young  squire — 

“Embrowdid  was  he,  as  it  were  a mede 
A1  ful  of  fresshe  flowures,  white  and  reede.” 

Or  the  carpenter’s  wife — 

w A seynt  f girdle]  sche  wered,  barred  al  of  silk; 

‘A  barm-cloth  eek  as  whit  as  morne  rnvlk 
Upon  hir  lendes  [loins],  ful  of  many  a gore. 

Whit  was  hir  smok,  and  browdid  al  bvfore 
And  eek  bvhynde  on  hir  coler  aboute, 

Of  eole-blak  silk,  withinne  and  eek  witlioute.” 

Or  the  wife  of  Bath,  with  her  scarlet 
stockings  and  her  fine  kerchiefs.  And 
the  knights  decked  their  horses  as  gayly 
as  themselves.  Now  the  city  notables  went 
clad  in  gowns  of  velvet  or  silk  lined  with 
fur;  their  hats  were  of  velvet  with  gold- 
lace;  their  doublets  were  of  rich  silk; 
they  carried  thick  gold  chains  about  their 
necks  and  massive  gold  rings  upon  their 
fingers. 

With  all  this  outward  show,  ibis  mag- 
nificence of  raiment,  these  evidences  of 
wealth,  would  one  mark  the  small  tene- 
ments which  here  and  there,  even  in 
Chepe,  stood  between  the  churches  and  the 
substantial  merchants'  houses  ? We  mea- 
sure the  splendors  of  a city  by  its  best, 
and  not  by  its  worst. 

The  magnates  of  London,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  showed  far  more  wis- 
dom, tenacity,  and  clearness  of  vision  than 
can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  any  other  mediaeval  city. 
Above  all  things,  they  maintained  the 
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Tyburn  and  Sir  W iHiain  Estlield,  who 
hr*  hi  gin.  water  from  Highbury  Other 

^\anj[doH  show  tba»  the  ton*.-  {’*’*!•  endow 

ing  tmmaster tes.  hud  passed  a way;  When 
William  Elsing,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  thought  of  doing  something  with 
his  money,  he  did  not  leave  it  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans for  masses,  hut  lie  endowed  a lids* 
He  was  never  allowed  out  of  this  room:  pita)  for  a hundred  blind  men;  ami  a few 
no  one  was  to  speak  with  him  except  tie*  years  later  John  Branca  gave  the  city  a 
man  who  waited* upon  him:  lie  was  to  strong- box  with  three  locks,  con taming  a 
have  neither  paper,  pen,  ink,  nor  books,  thousand  marks,  which  were  to  be  lent  to 
except  a Bible,  a mass  book,  a psalter,  young  men  beginning  business  man  exeel- 
and  a legendary.  lent  gift.  When  there  was  a great  dearth 

Among  the  city  worthies  of  that  time  of  grain,  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor  who  titled 
may  be  introduced  Sir  William  Walworth,  out  ships  at  his  own  expense  and  brought 
the  slayer  of  Jack  Cade:  Sir  William  Sev-  corn  from  Prussia,  which  lowered  the 
enoke,  the  first  known  instance  of  the  price  of  Hour  by  one  half.  In  the  acts  of 
poor  country  lad  of  humble  birth  working  these  grave  magistrates  one  can  rend  the 
lliS  way  to  the  front ; be  was  also  the  first  deep  love  they  bore  lo  the  city,  their  ear- 
to  found  and  endow  a grammar-school  for  nest  striving  for  the  administration  with 
his  native  town:  Sir  Robert  rhicbele.  just  ire  of  just  laws,  for  the  maintemmee  of 
whose  brother  Henry  was  ArclibisUrtp  of  good  work,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  for 
Canterbury  and  founder  of  All  Souls1,  the  provision  of  water,  and  for  education. 
Oxford;  this  Robert,  whose  house  was  on  Tradition  which  is  always  on  t be  side 
the  site  of  Bakers’  lfall,  in  Harp  Lane,  of  the- -weak-  maintains  that -the  great  mer 
provided  by  his  will  that  on  his  com-  chants  of  the past, for  the  most  part,  made 
memoration  day  two  thousand  four  him-  their  way  upward  from  the  poorest  and 
dred  poor  householders  of  the  city  should  most  penniless  conditions.  They  came 
be  regaled  with  a diu tier  and  have  two  from  the  plough  tail  or  from  the  meeban 
pence  each  in  money;  Sir  John  Ruinwel),  iesshop;  they  entered  the  city  paved  with 
who  left  bouses  and  lands  to  discharge  the  gold  friendless,  with  no  more  than  two 
tax  called  the  Fifteenth  in  three  parishes;  pence,  if  so  much,  in  their  jKxdcets  . they 
Sir  John  Wells,  who  brought  water  from  received  scant  favor  and  put  up  with 
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rou^h  lutv.  Tirol  infedihon  & jfcfIBjt  of  Mansell*  and  whs  a cousin  of  *hc  Fii;? 

and  bhowV  them  on  fthr  ttext  lifung  of  vrawns,  The  Whittiuptoiis  weiv  <hus 
tin  rnetaoi,  pro^Mer m'j  v.;*it.  and  i'll  jv -.a  people  of  end  c*a» skFi-m ion  || 

honor  The  typnoH  L/.anho:  u*c»*oj.-,.);‘.  i>  kni^hiiy  rod;.  a**mh/rri\  joonu  <o»  tttejr 
ffick  \Vhiain»M.<nu  wb>:**  -tiisfory  \va5  Ws*?  own  esaovs  which  were  .>u(Iii;»enf  hiit 
zoned  iu  lie;  r’jivvphoo^  fat  tttl  li*  >viut.  not  bi*$& 

ijliV  U loolil  .to  disturb  VOJMO^OiT’  fe«? ear..  For  .-,  Wi.Ui^r  ;v>?0  h.«  Uu«  /ndl'lKMltil 
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amis.  x oil  were 
either  entitled  or 
you  were  not.  To 
pa  fade  a shield  w i th- 
ou t a proper  title 
was  then  murli  as  if 
a man  should  now 
pretend  to  be  an 
Ear)  or  a Duke.  If 
one  wants  a shield 
in  these  days  it  is 
only  necessary  to 
invent  one;  or  the 
Heralds'  College 
will  connect  a man 
with  some  knightly 
family  and  so  eon 
fee  a title . formerly 
the  herald  could  in 
vent  or  find  a coat 
of  arms  only  by  or 
d e r o f t h e sove  re  ign , 
the  fountain  of 
honor.  By  grant- 
ing a shield  the 
King  admit teil  an- 
other family  into 
the  ranks  of  gentle- 
hood. Fr  n*  instance, 
when  the  news  of 
Captain  Cook's 
death  reached  Eng- 
land, King  George 
the  Third  granted  a 
coat  of  arms  to  his 
family,  who  were 
thus  promoted  to 
the  first  stage  of 
nobility.  This, how 
been  the  last  occasion 
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creature  of  some  value  and  rarity  with 
the  foundation  of  ins  fortunes.  Here, 
however,  we  have  only  to  tie*  with  \ lie  fact 
that  Whittington  was  of  gentle  birth,  and 
that  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a man  also  of 
gen!  1c  birth. 

That,  good  old  antiquary.  Stow,  to  whom 
W e » » we  so  no ic II  not  only  gives  an  acco tin \ 
of  all  the  monuments  in  the  city  churches* 
with,  the  inscriptions  and  verses  which 
were  graven  upon  them,  hut  he  also  de- 
scribes the  shields  of  all  those  who  were 
n re/ /V/fvu ---entitled  to  carry  arm*.  Re- 
meinber  that  a shield  svus  not  a thing 
which  could  he  assumed  . 4 1 pi  ensure. 
The  heralds  made  visitations  of  the  coun- 


seems  to  have 


ever 
of  such  a grant. 

What  do  wo  limb  then  f The  churches 
arc  full  of  monuments  to  dead  citizens 
who  are  ttrmigvri.  Take  two  churches 
at  hazard.  The  lirsl  is  St.  Leonard's, 
Milk  Street.  Here  was  buried  John 
Johnson,  citizen  and  butcher,  died  I2S2. 
iris  coat  of  arms  displayed  upon  Iris  tomb; 
also,  with  his  shield,  Richard  Kuyemnv 
citizen  and  fish  monger,  died  KUU.  The 
second  church  is  St,  IVieFs,  Corn hill. 
Here  the  fo I lowing  monuments  have  their 
shields : that  of  Thomas  Lorinier,  citizen 
and  mercer  . of  Thomas  Born,  citizen  and 
draper;  of  Tien  ry  Ac  lei  citizen  and  grocer; 
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of  Henry  ILImer,  citizen  and  fmimurtimi  disappearing  ngum  with  the  shrhdwcm  of 
of  fckury  Aubemmr  edi?om  , and  tAyJpr;  hind  ruin  os-,  and  lljr  *’ii\  <>nn:  more  e> 

and  of  Timothy  , vHiz^u  /uid  cm  Aug  i Ji»-  yon s »d  nohk  and  gemh.y  The 

grocer,  chdwgo  Vrmnid  heH-ok'uriU’.d  us  tulping:  *o- 

The  rrsulemm  and  yeaHy  Phlox  of  the  destwy  the  Lonnnn  indion^.  of  >n.:*ir  an*! 
Barons  and  their  folhovers  inio  London  elites i.nd  the  hereditary  ^hjjerioni y. 

•not- oil ly,  :»,.s  nr  hare  >e*M».  k*->»i  the  city  enuohhd  Tome  vv hieh  Lias  dope  the  )w:o- 
in  Jonah  rtili  the  conn try  and  prevented  [do  of  (Lmd JMlam  sW  much  harm  dun  ay 
!l  ’from  mg  a mee*  centre  ..f-  Lade.  the  Lust  two  Jimo.lred  years, 

imt  7]  oL*>  iwta  xljLf*  eon nu-'V  in  touch  with  Jt  was  ill  tins  Fourteenth  <viiimy  that 
the  epy  Tin*  h^<  ry  of  the  great  Lords  the  city  expeiiemvd  the  most  irnpt n t.inl. 
compared  f he'p-  <suj  h'»t\  of  imst  ah  honor  change  in  f.hr  whole  history  of  heryonsli- 
ahlo  yervii  r;‘ j*  ?}.m  >a'  fhh  jf  roe  and  tutioiL  «uf,r»v  important  than  tin*  NiiisUn 
iivdopeudcm.  mmmmv  an  m>  oyer'  hon  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  f*»r  Mm 
lord  hot  the  Ki*ej  and  wet**  j j], msd  , , a ax  portreeve  and  sheriff,  though  that  was 
rich  ns  any  of  the  grordyM  Karaite  in  t lye  nothing1  less  than  the  passage  from  fin*' 
omintyf.  Th^y  sav^  huhong  llnph  m.yny  tenfal  county  to  the  pi  y i£  comm U w Hy . 
from  Ihen*  ovvo  c, mo!  ey  - lads  w horn  flew  The  nov  tinner  w as  the  iorundioa  of  the 
renie'fphhrrd  in  the  hnmuA  held  or  pluyg  city  cotppaivie^,  which  hi  corporate*!  emd. 
in»>  u>  the  garden  before  the  timbered  tmde  foruially.  and  gave  tdie  fullest  povvers 
old  house  in  the  reiailiT,  ot  gentle  hi  rip  to' 'the  governing  hod v over  waves.  IiouV*' 
ami  lavoding,  nvjor.  life  themselves,  poor  , of  hihor,  paiprdy  find  CVvaythioir  which 
younger  sous-  i.:mv  rich  -ami  vi  yc^t  re  concerned  the  vod'ivir*-  of  emrn  ‘waft, 
speed.  When  they  went  li^riio  they  iehmd  There  fed  heed  many  fufehpte  made  at 
of  tliisv  and  ft  m l the  blood  of  the  hoy- .so  combi  nation  Men  Hi  a!i  times,  have 
that  while  sniae  staid  at  hdrise  and 

spiiMyind  on  flo*  h>  < ' a 

others  \vent  no  o ••  <•  • 

screed  their  tmi-r  I • • • 
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clay.  But  they  must  be  licensed:  eigh- 
teen such  guilds  were  lined  for  establish- 
ing themselves  without  a license.  Those 
which  were  licensed  paid  for  the  privilege. 
The  most,  important  of  them  was  the 
Guild  of  Weavers,  which  was  authorized 
by  Henry  the  Second  to  regulate  the 
trades  of  cloth- workers,  drapers,  tailors, 
and  all  the  various  crafts  and  ki  misteries 
that  belong  to  clothes.  This  guild  be- 
came so  powerful  that  it  threatened  to 
rival  in  authority  the  governing  body. 
It  was  therefore  suppressed  by  King  John, 
the  different  trades  afterward  combining 
separately  to  form  their  own  companies. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
then— ^ fro  sum  up— the  government  of  Lojp 
don  was  practically  complete  and  almost 
in  its  present  form.  The  Mayor,  become 
an  officer  of  the  highest  importance,  was 
elected  every  year,  the  Sheriffs  every 
year:  the  Aldermen  and  tha  Common 
Coimeilmeu  were  elected  by  wards..  The 


been  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
bining; at  all  times  and  in  every  trade 
there  is  the  same  difficulty — that  of  per- 
suading everybody  to  forego  an  apparent 
present  ad  vantage  for  a certain  benefit  in 
the  future;  there  are  always  blacklegs; 
yet  the  cause  of  combination  advances* 

The  history  of  the  city  companies  is 
that  of  combi  nation  successfully  carried 
out.  so  that  it  became  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  city  — but. 
what  was  not  foreseen  at  the  outset,  com- 
bination in  the  interests  of  the  masters, 
not.  of  the  men. 

The  trades  began  forming  associations, 
which  they  called  guilds.  These  aroused 
suspicion.  The  King  did  not  at  first  re- 
gard any  combination  of  Ins  subjects  with 
approbation.  The  guilds  were  ostensibly 
religious:  they  had  each  a patron  saint  — 
St.  Martin,  for  instance,  protected  the 
saddlers;  St,  Anthony  the  grocers — they 
held  an  annual  festival  on  their  saint's 
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Mayor  was  • chosen  from  the  great  com-.  is  odeuced.  And  tie  remains  sLient  mi  lit, 
pames,  whi^li  copif>ris(Hl  all  the  m^cliant  by  eov  ins  ami  wiiffeb  Whit- 

export ^1*8,  riifeii  xvjte  stv  slmdyy  jm  baa  be* 

Ua*i  eorrespMH(lenee  ovei‘t}i«‘S^as,  rnitslers^  ooum:  a ^rearer.  power  .ho  then  land  than 
ami  employer*  Every  craft  had  its  own  ever  lit  w.is  h»fo t*e,  Even  yet  however, 
regulations^  no  one  eon  Id  trade  itj  the  and  wjib  all  the  lessotis  that  hevh&s  ieura- 
city. •>•.!»<*'  did  not  belong  to  a company  ed.  Jin*  power  of  coKibimUitm  is  imperfect, 


.4&Ml 


P.&i.tebk  W'TTfi  .Vttfc 

tbsyirt*  tuy-*uy  trir/it  fifc'- 


nv)  ofo  *t?nv  *$$v.  >7en< 

^ ; W **&%  ■?&***  .rtnl  *««>}•' 

b:nlobe;;‘.  to  ';i*,-  \ hiv 

>iprt  ft  by  ;i  l y «**p$  §&  ^ 

jap  uppeal  frumthe  f u I j * r g <if  t i ic  wu rd ert . 

Fnoiu  tun**  iif;  tinm.  tber*5  :were  attempt* 
rnude  by t tit-  cruftsmeil  to  )iuibe  yoiidbr  Viia  niois  are  imnow,  and  k fe  jg  rasp  of  hi$ 
nations  for  themsol ves.  These  attempts  own  power  is  fotmlr  ami  iH^triv-led. 
were  sternly  and  sw.dUv  put  down.  No  For  my.oyrfi  {tart,  l confess  that  tins  re- 
trade* uii i bus-’. wort.-  sutlVved  to  be,  formed  , pre>siori.  this  sbeuehig  of  the  craftsman 
uav,  even  within  rnenwv}'  pf  fourteenth  cehtury  .s«eins  necessary 

trades- onions  wot-  ircatcd  as  0. legal  asso  for  the  growth  foul  prosperity  of  U*o  city, 
ciaiion*  The  craftsoiru),  as  a 'political  For  the  craftsman  vra>  then  ..inerediWy 
factor.  disappear*  from,  history  with'  tho  igrtiorout  , he  knew  lunbiug  except  Ins 
creation  of  tho  com  puniest;:  jn  earlier  <JWii  craft : as  fair  f»fe  tfoiftitry.  the  comli- 
times  We  hear  ins  Voice  in  I ho  hnionony  li.nts  of  Urn  time,  tho  outer  world,  he  knew 
we  ,;'|i|tii  toeing  his  cap  aud  ^hPtttin^  tiothiu^  a1>  4li;  Ifk  tftigiil  talk  tu  the  sail" 
for'Wiiliam  Longbeard.  Bat  \v  hen Wlot-  or*  who  (uy  abuui  \ be  <tuays  beUveei)  voy~ 
tingtod  ’site  op  the  Lord  Mayors  chair  lm  but  they  could  toil  biin  nothing  that' 

VQfc.  ' STJ r VHo.. rm  - SO 
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told.  Had  the  London  working-man  ac- 
quired Ktich  a share  in  the  government  of 
hi#  city  life  he  no  w in  the.  government 

of  his  country,  the  result,  would  have  been 
a ha  tile- field  of  discordant  and  ever-rary- 
log*  fact ions,  ruled  hy  deui^goghe^. 

It  was  a liap]>r  circumstance  for  Lon- 
don that  the  gKvvurnmc.nl  the  city  fell 
<il v;dh ^^i^torhy,  :ind.etiH 
thzntf&i  yes.' 
-t .* ir ul^i* •.  faf ■>.  Jealous  anti 

t: ^ Vetera,  y ^ >7;  ‘ '.  ‘ 

Sv  fee  it,  Vf  as  well.  H tviuihl  have 


»*  M«,.»  I.-*  ;8l»o«iW:;ii;ai-e  -Itm#  •»**>.  Th«*v  * 

:'  77^77''/  >;  »;-<7V.  wc  should  perhaps inatiy 

oppres^i-uns.  many  foi.di&h  w«rsr  many 
Would  help  him  in  his  tradej  he  ^nuld  eru&hfe*.  But  thAfobrteenih  tin  the 
not  read;  ta  could  npfc  . Ji Jxt 

he.-  knew  not  in  : every  j^ueration  Jo 

what  itiform&tfoli  hp  mitrwiv  jhivl'i^d^n.  ilns  long  priM-od  f w t » j&$& 
principles;  he  >v*s  natu.HdJ'y;  ready,  fiir  able  to  s)w?,i$k* iOJ  he  fetches  i lie  lowest 


ius  own  presen  t v t&; iHacriSoft;  dejHU  ever  &rri  ved  at  by  Engl tab  men— ttntl 

the  whole  *•  h&  '**&*•  tlpil  n^odi  H huudvcd  years  ngv>. 


JLXCTlSA  T I’AfiTt}  Of  UUIDEWKLL  r £ LACE 


tr>TI>EJi  THE  MLVAIvETS 
BY  F.HOT&tNSpJ*  SMITIf.. 


T was  a Rtriali,  not  ov«f*  cRean.  ayid  muedy 
. ^ptmipled  card,. and  it  ho  re  this  i user  ip 


The  fez-  rigMed  itself,  and  I looked  into 

the  iO.r  ^ swanViy.  da vk  bearded  wm- 
gre with'  :ik;  toj/iicco*  colored  co mp lesiOjri 
amt  a :vvat#y  eye.  He  was  ga5pUfg  ;:fer 
■breath'  i>ltd  i'fcckmg  with  perspiralipov  -the- 
hack  of  fu$  hand  serving  as  spang#.  vjv 
l. handed  bin*  my  cheek —through  hngy 
It  was . imJii;  Vfcry/  near  mv  nose,  and  j^ige  Orient  Express,  two  days  from  Vj, 
alKive  the  tK^ads  of  a struggling snarling  euKa~~-$tcppod  into  the  balf-pardicd  t^ir- 
pack  of  Turks,  Animuians*  Greeks,  ami  den,  and  cl  rank  m my  first  breath  of  East- 
Jews,  alf  yeUi.ug  at  the  tops  of  their  eni  idr, 

■voicei/iiml  all  held  at  bay  bv  a protecting  Within  Hie  garden.—  tut,  oa.sis,  bare- 
rad  in  t.hc  siatioh  and  two  hefezzetl  oifiy  ly  kept.  alive  by  periudical  ^prinklt}^  ~ 
cers  atUv lied  hv  the  citfio.m-Jbpuse  of  his  .lounged  & few  railroad  olfietai*  hugging 
Serene  High n*<s.  scant  '&  had  o'  and  one  Jon*  Turk  <Ji.s- 

Beyond  this  seething  mass  of  Orientals  pensmg  cooling  drinks  hi-neoih  u,  huge 
was  seen  an  open  door,  ami  through  tins  u in  hr  Oh-*.. 

only  Um  shnlight,  a patch  of  green  grass,  (1u ci: • : • t lh -f fcm*e 
and  the  glimpse  of,**  Miixar6t  sg&iust  tile  h&if  Xt£\he  earth, 

bine,  etoii-’iiWVxpiittiiig  ifm.aib  with  a nombi- 

Ye-;;  »>uv  flung  more the  card.  iiatiorf  of  shunts,  sounds,  and  >:r  = es  'that 

. TUe:O.W;n^r^if^d,i t aloft;  like  a U*igc>f  Would  HaYo  done  jnteLiep  to  a ‘, travel jjwg 
i rugem  .lie hkil ^settped  the  tax-|rai liering  >rieiiif(^^lo‘.>nyo.  houl^-  Jaie  for; breakfast . 
&s$S\typ; t <4- - If t£. ;Bu hi t ni £ • Port#.  % %>d-  in  arid  ^lit  tiiis  hjovjey  ihnh  slaiurhetl 
ying  undnr  the  gurn:<b‘d  mil.  ami. With  fez  the  d o&$|  away  out  in- the  middle  of  flm 
to  earth  tv&s  now  pressing  its  • oblong  'Street*  under  the  Tenches.  in  ..everybody's 
proportions  within  ao  inch  of  xnf  eye  way  and  under  everybody  V h*et:  every- 
glasses.  where  dogs,  dogs,  dy&$f 

44  m yon  speak  English  G Beyond  this  ha  lad.  >mu^)ed  a iovr  brnhT 

IV  EvYmg:  Yennam  Franehe;  Grek,  ing  attached  tv  the  Maiion  Above  rose  a- 
Teorkish— all rugey*]  full  crosvned  hy  a shimmering ‘\  «u 
44  Tate  this  sketelptrap*  and  :«k white,  tapped'  vHJJf  ronmled 

carriage. " dome  and  slemier-mirui'reG.  v O ver  oil  w as 


fyutf  Imaoa, 

Dragoman  o mi  IntevprrUrr, 
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jthe  beaiitifut*KT  -of  ilm'JivyT^i  iiai-  IflqfcC  tins  ^drago^^r,  * & sAauditog 

despair  of  every  mm-.h  .from  the  earliest  ed^Capibjo.Hy  with  tea  in  hand,  two  Hale 
tiroes  down  16  my  o\yn.  nvul-rs  of  Wei  1 - earned  sweat  romidug* 

‘ * ’ * :V:  * kv  ' , * _ *•;  l.  :;<to^li  '?!»^k. 

!]  Ze  baggage*  oes  eomplet.  vttVndi/' 

Ever  .'4ii)^  • the  AS^Uiari  Isaac,  crawled  upon  the  box,  t He  driver; 

Niy;rU,N~-inr  duNS-tho  day-  of  Huroun  a barelegged  Turk  with  f«>/.  and  stomach 
a)  Ka.vd.Mil,  o(  I he  big jars  \\  ith  the  forty * sudi  drove.  his  li^.O  mto  the  imu»chegj$f 
scalded  thieves  mid  the  beautiful-  Eatinja  the  sjeai?  horse  once.  i>o  doubt.  the  .pride 
With  Urn  ahiHHiil  - dcnwd ' -eyvN.  I -hav"  of  the  desert  and  we  winded  away  ?«  a 
drea m.ed  of  the  VnVut  a.hd  its  palaces  of  cloud  of  dust, 
marble.  And  *o,--  when  jOuron  d«*  Hirscli  • '*  I duo  I sec  ray  trimk,  Isaac. v 

liutl  brbii^ld  the.  home  of  the  (JaUphs  “Not  presejitly,  elteridi.  It  now  ar- 
• witifiu'i . t Wft  tlajw -JiyUrhe^-of  the  dentes  6f  tixm*  imtwdiaUrneute  at  the  dogaue, 
San  Mamy!  threw  &m>fc  extra  canvases  Trust  me:'* 


y xiQvt  x.ANiytfo,  <M4,ata  miitoti: 


Oito  a trunk*  tucked  a passport  into  my  Fivj? minutes  morty&Xtd  we  alighted  at 

uishte  p<roket,  slioahiered  my  sketch-trap,  the  custom* hoUr-v. 

amt ‘bought  ticket  fovCoik-  “Tins  way,  efftmdi.  ‘ 

staid, morde  For  Uie  hen  edit  of  those  unfamiliar  with 

I had  only  one  object p>  paint.  the  liquid  language  of  Ike  Orund,  I will 

My  rirnrades.  a(  td»*rj;ui’s  - that  nmsf  say  that,  cttVndi  means  niasjter-.  ami  l lmt.  ct. 
delightful  of  »-.vfes  on  Tim  Riuwa ft  when  is-  applied  only  te*  some  distinguished  per- 
they  heard  that  ) <vuS  about  to  e.\<  hange  son  --one  who  bay  nr  is  expected  to  have, 
the  cool  canals  of  my  beloved  \ jytridt*  h>r  the  sum  of  hall  a piastre  about  ins _ per- 
rite  dusty  highway-  of  the  uuspvaknbky  son. 

Turk,  goudcinm'il  my  departure  as  uui.x  • Isaac  prnseiUod,  the  check— a :u- run  of 
otfc.  The  ih'as  won  id  devour  me ; the  in'C  - paper- to  uiiatimr  hcfer/otl  otjleud,  and 
g^rs  (&U..W<nli|^t  steal  my  Iasi,  tlfe  iU5xt  rpoimpi di^eied  tup  inrd n /Sfw:tll 

the  gpVfcFWuneiit  lock  tue-.tTp  T6opi  oil  the  . jf ix r?> .tb 

moment  T loo-seimd,  my  sketchump.  a divan,  a tray  with  coffee  and  cigareUe^ 
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T Hfc  U 0 tl>  E**  aftjRN  ¥ PO Si  MO-S^CK  P,iH&W kfh 


£nd  4ri. 

ym^  nh^t •&  v vurtkdu p ww? where? 

Ifl'-a  W^h^i  '^^tinpg  :&&$£■  tn  Ui  & W?/;/: 

1 aaluamed  idthe  Turk 

p^  ^vt<tfv  hooK.  and  trap,  aruJ  if^K v^r^il  - only  thb 
up  fcte  key  of  irijr  trunk. 

Tlitf  &e<x*vUw$  Undid  bis, 
upon  in^r  ntlk^uf  passport  a 
au?-i»jUt^lY  ifH>kitfj(£  inofft  like  ^ other  raided  aloft, 

a ;tp$p wnrip  ppivifted  in  tbiv  btfct of 
death  than  any  written  digti  with:  MthipliT 
jivak  lahhli&F  and  clapped  Iris  hands  in  a 
]K'rfectlj  iiiit\u'ul  Aladdin  sort  of  ^ray/X  leathery 
gvpie  m ilhvshape  of  a Nubt&n.  immea 
sui^bly  blacker  than  the  darkest  Africa,  last  row  \vi 
moved  from  behind  a /^irtahi;  and m fi  v^ 
miriutew truiik  bnUlbig  Urn  * vina 
yases>  >v.itlr 
<:*bal  feed 


lime,  and  to  *tutiy  a people  whose  rags 
&re  symphonies  of  foifor.  and  wbo^r*  tray 
d trains  ami  records  fcho  sweetest  ypmxs ••of 
toWleri*  times.  If  you  are  x:i_>rii^*»t  with 
coiut?  with  me  To  the  paticr  o f the 
Mosque  P%^  Mosque 

Isaac  Isaacs,  d rn gam&w ,;  slants  at  its 

door,  with;  mm  hand  Ins  heart,..  iho 

invoking  the  eondern- 
ttnHoH  irf  t ho  gods  if  he  jif^  la  Itw  eajry 
tie^toess  lie  is  pishing  back  %■!&  di$- 

olosing  mi  ugly  old  scat'  in  b^Wtfbkled, 
forehead  -~^i.  &d>re  <iit,  lie  >&U$ 
mo,  in  a burst-:  of  ^ronIid»MnWi/,^V4  TO;  th© 
lit  Russia.  His  bla^fc  beard 
is  shaking  like  a goafs* ^ 
with  upturned  palms  aod  thumbs,  b>heb 
rc&x  of  peiW^  lii^  shiVuMers  nitli  the  sprite  old  vfkvy'.nfer' 
\*us  ^frafdicd  b>  (unV  oonohnn  lo  Ip*  race.  Stjtridin^  tu>vy 
Uie •; c'arr|agt'V qtkdur  way  jf#  fcho  |h  Hib  shtOlotv  of  tho  aAdiway';.  h^  insist# 

Rt<y  a I ibul  iu--  iiiiWliMcr  is  e«rer  pound  t*4;  to 

A*  1 said  Wfvmy  T had  ew>0  (n  Ov>y ' make  pictures  in  tho  patio,  \Vhere  floors 
sf.nmiviopi;e  to'-pmtVi: ; :io  ri'vpl'itl  -r6U>r;  16  Che  M\«  n*d  Miuitam 

sn  for  iif.io  * ' - 1 • < ■ v*:  • < >,ii  av  » *, 1 1 reverent  pvn-  l hfut  IjOiini  HOh^dhirrc  tike  this.beloi^. 

<r,i  rhedetaik^  £».r<';!ou:rt.0r<?  unri  >:Jn4  The  idlers  al  Fionas  ^ had  a|l  su‘id  an 
ou  ihe  ^iobe:  \o  W;neh  t i:-e  $Uh  s‘*ale  the  niWilig^hi  juvrrhant  nhom  i met 

inlls  nf  .-iJehijajri;  .^nd3hitftri'-:  lauo<D»  * *:i^ Sccitr^^r  it;  anti  even 

agaiirsi  (he  fatryv  fnina  reu  of  Bt^mlruil  v wet  shrugged  In^ViptiL 

kt  ca.K'h  ih»  rvhtfdi  of  t he*  row-  dotwand  U»ou»?Ul  | had  J.'yltr.w  non 

irntiudLug  Oku ^ . ^.r /th^^ndge  All  new 

of  Gahila  o to  vrwn. tor  thrm<u  O tozac.  fda-  vrods  • 1 w ;*■»  v.a.viik*  into  ttk  Tiiost  hoauth 

.*&,'  tipii  tyaftk*: tv  doting  464  h -;-:-,'iVrJ: ’’ Horn , foast- 

mhk  tnrhuj*.  and  sa>.‘ < .*  !o  /a— f for  ijon? inc  r*ir  ovoh  m*  ooiruovjs  of  vmV;mti«:fne 
;jn  c*h>l  .tiled  thy>  ^ilykre  of  ^YippOriiMSJ  TiyicO i f Vr  I i , 1 ^ i Vi li own^tfia.i 

thv'i/iiio  he  about  nu  ; iu  slot  o>  jny  m >.Joi»ivjd  ov  oib:-^  whiianl  in  every 

'4  -plcudor  whiou  in  ^ v<yy  *nV ..  cofov  oi  palotO; 

i-V  - " • ,/,k :::  * pf;i;9ifi>l  frem 


UNDER  THE  MINARETS 


uoirrwMio.iTfl  ir«  the  aosroiufB. 
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sincerity  and  esteem,  and  then  scatter  it  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Rapidly  done, 
it  looks  like  brushing  off  a fly. 

The  old  scribe  arose  with  the  dignity  of 
King  Solomon — I am  quite  sure  he  looked 
like  him — and  offered  me  his  own  straw- 
thatched  stool.  I accepted  it  gravely,  and 
opened  my  cigarette  case.  He  unseated  a 
client,  dismissed  his  business  for  the  day, 
and  sat  down  beside  me.  Then,  Isaac  in- 
terpreting, I turned  my  sketch-book  leaf 
by  leaf,  showing  him  bits  of  Venice,  and, 
in  the  back  of  the  book,  some  tall  mina- 
rets of  an  old  mosque  caught  on  my  way 
through  Bulgaria. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  his  face.  He 
evidently  had  never  seen  their  like  be- 
fore. 

Before  the  book  was  closed,  I had  for- 
mally and  with  great  ceremony  asked  and 
received  permission  to  paint  the  most  sa- 
cred patio,  Isaac  protesting  all  the  time  as 
he  unbuckled  my  trap  that  the  scribe  was 
but  a pauper,  earning  but  a spoonful  of 
copper  coin  in  a day,  with  no  more  right 
to  grant  me  a permit  than  the  flea-bitten 
beggar  at  the  gate.  But  then  Isaac  had 
not  come  to  Constantinople  to  paint. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  arches 
were  sketched  in,  and  the  pillars  and  roof- 
line complete,  the  shrill  voice  of  the  muez- 
zin calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  sounded 
above  my  head.  I could  see  his  little 
white  dot  of  a turban  bobbing  away,  high 
above  me  on  the  minaret,  his  blue  robe 
waving  in  the  soft  air. 

In  an  instant  every  occupation  was 
abandoned,  and  priests,  seal-maker,  herb- 
doctor,  and  peddler  crowded  about  the 
fountain,  washed  their  faces  and  feet,  and 
moved  silently  and  reverently  into  the 
mosque.  Soon  the  patio  was  deserted  by 
all  except  Isaac,  the  pigeons,  and  the 
scribe — the  kindly  old  scribe — who  still 
remained  glued  to  his  seat,  lost  in  won- 
der. 

Another  hour  and  the  worshippers 
came  straggling  back,  resuming  their  sev- 
eral avocations.  Last  of  all  came  the 
priests,  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten,  flashing 
masses  of  color  as  they  stepped  out  of  the 
cool  arches  into  the  blinding  sunlight. 
They  approached  my  easel  with  that  easy 
rhythmic  movement,  so  gracefully  accen- 
tuated by  their  flowing  robes,  stopped 
short,  and  silently  grouped  themselves 
about  me.  I had  now  the  creamy  white 
of  the  minaret  sharp  against  the  blue,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  mosque  in  clear  relief. 


For  an  instant  there  was  a hurried  con- 
sultation. Then  a beardless  young  priest 
courteously  but  firmly  expounded  to  Isaac 
some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  one  being,  “Thou 
shalt  not  paint.” 

At  this  moment  I felt  a hand  caress  my 
shoulder,  and  raised  my  head. 

It  was  the  scribe's,  who,  with  faded  robe 
gathered  about  him,  stood  gazing  into  the 
face  of  the  speaker.  I held  my  breath, 
wondering  whether,  after  all,  I had  left 
San  Marco  in  vain.  Isaac  stood  mute,  a 
half-triumphant  “I  told  you  so”  expres- 
sion lighting  up  his  face. 

Then  drawing  himself  to  his  full  height, 
his  long  beard  blending  with  his  white 
robe,  the  old  scribe  waved  Isaac  aside, 
and  answered  in  his  stead.  “I  have 
given  my  word  to  the  Frank.  He  is  not 
a giaour,  but  a true  Moslem,  a holy  man, 
who  loves  our  temple.  I have  broken 
bread  with  him.  He  is  my  friend,  bone 
of  my  bone,  blood  of  my  blood.  You  can- 
not drive  him  away.” 

After  that,  painting  about  Constantino- 
ple became  quite  easy.  Perhaps  the  priests 
told  it  to  their  fellow-priests,  who  spread 
it  abroad  among  the  faithful  in  the 
mosques;  perhaps  the  gossips  around 
the  patio  took  it  up,  or  the  good  scribe 
whispered  it  into  the  veiled  ear  of  his 
next  fair  client,  and  so  gave  it  wings. 
How  it  happened,  I know  not;  but  from 
that  day  my  white  umbrella  became  a 
banner  of  peace,  and  my  open  sketch-book 
a passport  to  everybody’s  courtesy  and  ev- 
erybody’s good  will. 

III. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  may  have 
forgotten  it  that  there  is  really  no  such 
place  as  Constantinople.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  old  Turkish  city  of  Stamboul, 
with  all  the  great  mosques. 

Then  there  is  the  European  city  of  Pera, 
rebuilt  since  the  fire,  up  a hill,  a long 
way  up,  with  its  modern  tramway  be- 
low, and  the  ancient  tower  of  the  Genoese 
crowning  the  top. 

And  last,  across  the  Bosporus,  is  Scu- 
tari, only  ten  minutes  by  ferry-boat. 
Scutari-in-Asia,  with  mosques,  archways, 
palaces,  seraglios,  fruit  - markets,  Arab 
horses,  priests,  eunuchs  with  bevies  of 
liouris  out  for  an  airing,  gay  awnings, 
silks  in  festoons  from  shop  doors,  streets 
crowded  with  carnival  like  people  wearing 
every  color  under  the  sun,  Bedouins  on 
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borm'back  mlingr  rapidly  fhrrmah  iuin*o\y  hud -so-.  lnHmh.uod  him  that  Jnr  bad  ;«ug-' 
streets-..  ions  ami  !mi&  of  ;.-iU4  up  oesled  ihr  deiwishes  to  divert  rin:  atU'H- 

)U  baskets.  whin'rs  i u fez  »JM<I  hu»v,  n linn  A umynrwirn  icjdt  t !**-  opposition.  a 
Obeli  *MiU — c\rv ryUmiv.  that  is  bovn-i X veritable  son  ' rJ  Abraham,  bad  p|W 
and  tm  jonjfc  at  tb>  abaiMviih  him.  Ifc!  ibul  biti^ix  his  ilnunh  ai  him, 

World.  A hevAbkvriffg . r’xviwbosnr,  not  Im^aUy  blit  lifimmU  Vt4y.  Olid  ;(h>  o, 
wtoxinatujgxight  kv  a iiiiur  veyy  rivu'eni  Enyksb— nee  tlm  revwse. 

ellfcil  halt  ibfc  wt/rid  jViiYI  i}ii^^K5-  Hr  bad  chargm  Inti*  with  frnWl  ^ 

ttjr^iH*,;  mnl  vU.MK  suddr.il y _■/-#*•  t»<:^  upon  .said  That  hjU  name  v>  U<  mil  Labr  ha*H*<*, 
ail  ilmuktX  ku  lb wot hey  b nlf  v riii ntii vj: i h\lo\  but  Yiipouly—  Ynponly.y  .iba* . Ui> 

Ok*  nompae*.  m i>-  h*H>i>Oh.<  op:nre  ‘ \)’;n  lift!  4ti  htttJi&t , d \S\  bill  t k ?)&$  *'»f  'k 

tii.ovr  ({ii <te  uuib/j^kUKU  why  I.  pu>  Turk,  who  hud  ^•vUjva  {i*mu o Lwjkiylhriiift* 
uIms.-i  ahsm/bed  )u  Mie.sk  thuigs.  and  .why  i o hou  bo  died.  Y»*s  him,  ^mum.I4 

Ifgtitof*  oii  r ; vlly.  .W'itji 

with  .lb(‘. . Persian,  three:  m i la*  i\ wav  iris  forehead.  wlwav 1»*  oori  Ly-ti  branded 

smd  a currkiijv;  l)ie  treasury  al.  Seraglhj  for  theft  : Ami  ln-»u*  Aw  opposition  thmtf- 

PoihL  opened  ufjity  h*  from  ihe  oman  «sfiau*hwl,  fk&. fr* H&  h^T 

(? rand' V^jnr  {priro  t£i)j  tbv  dauriiiir  der-  atUl  ground  it  into  Ui.y  vh»  l n vh  b’i>  heel.' 

\ isii-es  at  1-Vva  : the  |>OVrlhi£  dervishes  at  Ait*  v a sj^eihirUVe  l*ed  ?akr)v  this  very 
♦Scutari;  ma\  the  idemicul  a\><A  where  dis^r* thiv  drajLrouem  h\v:w.  l^aiu;  0oi», 
Leu mfer  plunged  in.  fessmJ.  So  ujauy  Euelishiiien  Frenclo 

I iiuaUy  (:iu?iprouiiSed  with  Isaac  tin  men,  Americaiis,  lie  suid,  litol  wanted.  Mr, 
Wa  had  Stlient  trli^  indrii-  Isaac*  that  he  had  -coucjutled  that  it  was 


A OUMl^K  ov  $+$?&  fcCl'pmA. 


i ttg  at  0m tan,  vvherti  I frixiil  i:\un i$ * h% 

an  old  utostjiTe.  li  was  >h;*rv(Kit 

d:?>  -it  COm«3  hu.*.  ;%  in  ‘ jif.e,  } 

hi*c  i (i  niiig’  at  3 r, tnM^ 
fefy  IsHue  I Visiii  MiY.v  ,^a  iv^lViric* ' -Tt>v  • 
hour  to  wuteii  1 heir  onrious:  .•o  v,  --’. 

I hud.  it  ik  t.v*  v|;t[r.  \\  i a 

con.fessio]i  that  liio.mVnc'  from  l^iuo  w huO 


rruyl  ni.d  to  aecnmuff >*iaty _ tllem.. , Of.  whftt; 

Om-  XV. u n oV;ui  it-x%  : Ib<vv  mlioriidy 

beiiti’y  A : 

wo.  .;-i>.;.-  Ox  »•.!•  t!i-  Aui  -O  t Ilf-  <hi.U'OM.  Vu*. 
KUi/h^tnO.,;,  jv;,al  ;.ir:-iVr,l  J.oUlmp  tlr-  '.b'~  • 

caa.ued  V diirii  hi  JuV  tratnT  a>id 
A i t an*  t h M t. i m»0  YvSfkxd Je  - bud .; 
hsu.-H  s to  /!*<  A’Ofmi  r ;r,.t\  iis^  wayfaring 
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man,  “See,  effendi,  here  the  Angleesh-  a large  turquoise  ring.  Yapouly  whig- 
man  card.”  pared  to  me  that  lie  was  the  son  of  the 

It  was  the  same  the  rascal  had  pressed  high  priest,  and  would  succeed  his  father 
into  my  own  face!  when  the  old  man  died. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dreco  Yapouly  Isaacs  The  chant  continued,  rising  in  volume 
— I will  no  longer  lend  myself  to  his  vil*  and  intensity, and  a Nubian  in  white  hand- 
lanous  deception— preceded  me  up  a steep  ed  each  man  a black  .skull-cap.  These  they 
hill  paved  with  bowlders,  entered  the  low  drew  tightly  over  their  perspiring  heads, 
door  of  the  tekke  (house)  of  the  dervishes,  The  movement,  which  had  begun  with 
and  motioned  me  to  a seat  in  a small  open  the  slow  rolling  of  their  heads,  now  ex- 
court sheltered  by  an  arbor  covered  with  tended  to  their  bodies.  They  writhed  and 
vines,  twisted  as  if  in  agony,  like  a row  of  black* 

Five  .francs,'  and  we  passed  the  hanging  capped  felons  standing  on  an  in  visible  gal* 
curtain  covering  the  entrance,  and  stepped  lows,  swinging  from  unseen  ropes, 
inside  a square,  low* ceiled  room  hung  Suddenly  there  darted  out  upon  the 
with  tambourines,  cymbals,  arms,  and  mats  a boy  scarce  ten  veal's  of  age,  spin* 
banners,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  ning  like  a top  in  front  of  the  priest,  his 
by  an  aisle.  skirts  level  with  his  hands. 

The  howlers— there  were  at.  least  a doz  The  chant  now  broke  into  a wail,  the 
en— were  standing  in  a straight  row  on  audience  joining  in.  The  howls  were 
the  floor,  like  a class  at  school,  facing  their  deafening.  The  two! ye  were  rocking  their 
master,  an  old,  long- bearded  priest  squat-  heads  in  a wild  frenzy,  groaning  in  long, 
ting  on  a mat  stretched  before  the  low  subdued  moans,  ending  in  a peculiar 
alcove  altar.  “bough,”  like  the  sound  of  a dozen  dis- 

As  we  entered,  they  were  wagging  their  hint,  locomoti  ves  tugging  up  a steep  grade, 
heads  in  unison,  keeping  time  to  a chant  “Allah,  hoti ! Allah,  lion  ! Allah,  hou }? 
monotoned  bv  the  old  priest.  They  were  —the  last  word  expelled  with  a jerk, 
of  all  ages;  fat  and  lean,  smooth-shaven  A dozen  little  children  were  now  hand- 
and  bearded;  some  in  rich  garments,  otlr-  ed  over  the  rail  to  the  Nubian,  who  took 
ers  in  more  sombre  and  cheaper  stuffs.  them  in  Ills  arms  ami  laid  them  in  a row, 
One  face  cut  itself  into  my  memory — their  faces  flattened  to  the  mats  The  old 
that  of  a handsome,  clear-skinned  young  priest  advanced  within  a step  of  the  first 
man,  with  deep,  intense  eyes  that  fairly  child,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer, 
flamed,  and  a sinewy,  graceful  body.  On  Yapouly  Isaac  leaned  over  and  whis- 
one  of  his  delicate,  lady-white  hands  was  pered,  “See!  now  lie  will  bless  them/1 
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I raised  myself  on  my  feet  to  see  the  of  athletes  in  from  a foot-race.  I looked 
better.  The  old  priest  balanced  himself  for  my  young*  priest  with  the  turquoise 
for  a moment,  stepped  firmly  upon  the  ring.  He  was  sitting  on  a bench,  rolling 
first  child*  his  bare  feet  .sinking  into  its  a cigarette,  his .face  wreathed  with  smiles [ 
soft,  yielding  flesh;  and  then  walked  de- 
liberately across  the.  line  of  prostrate  cliil-  ' 

dren.  As  he  passed,  each  little  tot  raised  And  yet  the  Mohammedan  priest,  de- 
its  head,  waited  until  the  last  child  had  spite  his  fanaticism,  is  really  a most  de- 
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been  trampled;  then  sprang  up,  kissed  the 
old  priest's  robe,  and  run  laughing  from 
the  room. 

The  dervishes  were  now  in  the  last 
stages  of  exhausted  frenzy.  The  once 
handsome  young  priest  was  ghastly,  froth- 
ing at  the  mouth,  only  the  white  of  his  eves 
visible,  his  voice  thick,  his  breath  almost 
gone.  The  others  were  drooping,  with 
knees  bent,  hardly  able  to  stand. 

Suddenly  the  priest  turned  his  back, 
prostrated  himself  before  the  altar,  and 
prayed  silently.  The  whirling  child,  who 
for  half  an  hour  had  not  stopped,  sank  to 
the  flpofc  The  line  of  dervishes  grew 
Still,  one  by  one  tottered  along  the  floor, 
clutched  at  the  haugingcnrlain,a.ml passed 
into  the  sunlight. 

I forced  my  way  along  the  closely 
packed  aisle,  and  rushed  into  the  open 
air,  impelled  by  a wild  desire  to  render 
some  assistance.  The  sight  that  met  my 
eye  staggered  me.  My  breath  stopped 
short,  lu  the  midst  of  the  court  stood 
the  Nubian  serving  coffee,  the  howl- 
ers crowding  about  him.  clamoring  for 
cups,  and  panting  for  breath  like  a team 


lightful  companion.  His  tastes  are  re- 
fined, his  garments  spotless,  Ids  manners 
easy  and  graceful,  and  his  whole  bearing 
distinguished  by  a repose  that  is  simply 
superb— the  repose  of  unlimited  Idleness 
dignified  by  unquestioned  religious  au- 
thority. 

I remember  one  in  part  icular  who  spent 
a morning  with  me— anohle  old  patriarch, 
dressed  in  a delicate  ogg-she] beojored  robe 
that  floated  about  his  feet  as  he  walked, 
au  under  garment  of  mauve,  with  waist 
Basil  of  pale  blue,  and  a snow  drift  of  silk 
on  his  head.  For  four  broiling  haul’s, 
with  only  such  shade  as  a half* withered 
plane-tree  could  afford,  did  this  majestic 
old  fellow,  with  slippers  tucked  under 
him,  sit  and  drink  in  e very  movement  of 
my  brush.  When  I had  finished,  he  arose, 
saluted  me  after  the  manner  of  his  race, 
and  pointing  first  to  tin?  sketch,  and  then 
to  the  glistening  mosque,  said,  in  the  soft- 
est of  voices: 

'*  Good  dragoman.  tell  your  master  I 
lmve  for  him  a very  great  respect.  He 
has  opened  my  eves  to  many  beautiful 
tilings.  I am  sure  he  is  a most  learned 
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man/’ and  passed  on  with  the  dignity  and  and  nervous  fear  permeated  all  classes— 
composure  of  a Doge.  priests  and  people  alike.  The  govern- 

Everywhere  else  did  I find  this  same  meats  extreme  poverty  and  constant 
spontaneous,  generous  coiuTesy  and  kind-  watchfulness  are  two  things  the  iuhabi- 
lygood  humor.  Only  ontfe  was  I rebuffed,  taut  never  forgets — one  concerns  his  tax- 
It  was  in  the  open  plaza  of  the  Valede.  es,  the  other  liis  liberty.  This  fear  is  so 
I had  been  watching  the  shifting  scene, 
following  eagerly  the  little  dabs  of  color 
hurrying  over  the  heated  pavement, when 
my  eye  fell  upon  a cobbler  but  a few 
yards  off,  pegging  away  at  an  upturned 
shoe.  When  my  restless  peucil  had  fast- 
ened his  fez  upon  his  head,  and  linked  his 
body  to  his  three-legged  stool,  a laugh 
broke  out  among  the  bystanders  crowd- 
ed about  me,  one  jovial  old  Turk  calling 
out  to  the  unconscious  model.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  on  his  feet,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  throng  behind  me.  Hardly 
had  I matched  this  sketch  with  another— 
a long- robed  Armenian  who  swung  past — 
when  I felt  a hand  tighten  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  next  instant  a wet  leather 
sole  was  thrust  forward  and  ground  into 
my  paper,  spoiling  both  sketches. 

It  took  five  minutes  of  my  most,  subtle 
Oriental  diplomacy,  sweetened  with  sev- 
eral cups  of  the  choicest  Turkish  coffee, 
to  convince  this  indignant  shoemaker  that 
I meant  no  offence.  When  I had  suc- 
ceeded, lie  was  so  profuse  in  his  apologies 
that  I had  to  smoke  a chibouque  with  him, 
at  his  expense,  to  restore  his  equanimity. 

And  yet,  under  all  the  courtesy  and 
good  nature  I found  everywhere,  I could 
not  help  noticing  that  a certain  disquiet 


my  shoemaker. 
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doors  of  the  mosques  are  closed,  and  out-  he  tint  the  dragoman  of  drugonians,  and 
side,  in  tint  eurl.v . morn iri|r,  groups  of  p&:  might  ;..ri'4  future  wayfarers  be  ue;  jnU 
lives*  hndiUed  *htfrcsi>&l  r 'i' prey  lv';‘$a 

The  -winter  m vrevpi ng  on  apace,  and  a he  doubly  :v.du:'iLm.Tas  ihe  time, 

most  he  gone.  JkM<W^  they  are  waiting  dr&W*  near  Would  Wfemb  allow  hint 
for  me  al  Eiorian  s an  tl*e  piawa,  in  my  to  place  a.  few  pwpWs  or  ' grapes  in  the 
beloved  Vwine ; those  potters  witfr  (hcic  itw if 

cerise  'aml-Cliiaith ' and  gn&id'i  of  Mu-  duMy  and  t be  water  is  so  had  if  Had 
nic h;beer,  Waiiihgv’-.rftit;'  to  ;-m'</ek,  but  to  ? iti  the. 

•koittwv  •toJ:>e»A^  fleet,;.  hovv  . . rugs  bn  the  other  ? 

that  mr  portfolio  is  hurling  and  to  say.  Last  of  &U,  with  n eerteiJii  huiderijess 
*\C'unief  let  ns  see  yon?  i,u>W  f and  vHow  that  be  kmovs  will  Appeal  to  one,  where 
the  deed  did  you  get  .a way  with  so  wilt  etfYudi  permit  him  to  pta.ee  the  dear 
much  ; r old  trap,  my  Companion  Over  so  many 

S.»  mm  mm-uHig  ! id  l Isaac to  pack  my  thousand  miles  5>f  travel  / At  'my  feci  >* 
trcijV  iuid  ihif  tfme  to  ^f<)5  5t  jtel 

ther  travel iui£- ease,  ami  to  get  me  u The  grmuui  Wow s Lbs  whistle;  the  car* 
iW  barau)/' i*  lmmati  hum*— an  A rtoeueue  rmgt>  doors  are  locked.  Yapouly  - Prim# 
perhaps— who  will  ioss  my.  trunk,  '.viih  Yapoiijy^ Abe  rdornied  - -leans  oMsadcJ  T 
the  e.vreu  ca.nv.ise>  o>«w  k)l  hx/cd,  upon  ••mure  to  the  window  fora  purling  W0>vl. 
his  back,  ami  nrv  »*r  break  trot  imrii  lie.  Alter  ail,  i may  ‘have  nils  judged  jurnv 
dumps  it  at  the  station  two  miles  distant.  £fe  starts  forward,  and  presses  some  cards 
I instantly  detect,  in  spile  o t Our  chisc  into  my  hand, 
intimacy,  an  expression  of  'CeJicf  Avripk^  For  your  friends,  elleiulh  when  they 
ling  over  Mr.  Yapouly>  lobaecomvifored  vyant  good  dragoman/' 
countenance  He  breathes  out  Ids  m:  1 turn  up  their  white  faces, 

grots,  but-  with  a lightness  of  touch  that  They  are  clean  and  pewiy  printed,  and 

shows  his  heart  is  not  in  them.  Ho  has  bear  lids  itiseriplirm ; 
been  but  a ^ hamal lmnv-lf.  he 
ItAgl^hig:.  the ‘ trap  •about  m the  heal,  and 
sitting  for  hours  doing  .-hothhi-g'-^hso- 
lately ^ aoth in gr  And  I have  bought  st> 
little  in  the  bazars,  and  hk  comrrsissAons 
are  so  small 


Jmw  Imac*, 

Dragoman  and  Inier^teter, 

CwudaniiTtofih^ 


But  tMh,  as  he  rellects,  is 


?p%w* py***. 


Sfi&tix  rt%mx&  boats. 
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Go  gle 
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W*my .-t»jfc*#witvw)  rio^m  r Co^rrrric : **  Ah>  tKljnlmi,  trArif  i w*  had  ih^f-n.  itmkM.in/r.  dAnonc  ai*4 jJIftlpW)  ’ It  *ift  ^cm*»  Ilk*  r*»*ter<iay ! too 

i r+tnhrtv'+r  t1r»  teirir*  fflrln.  and  yAur  pM  J&ftw?  fcu<<7  HtWl  t?iW;  w>>ir  nc>7  daw/Lti*)<l'<jft7ti  who  %tm<  so  d*wp»*i-jwdy  in  l^r-O  flrltb  mo/M 

Tu*  At>*fM.u. ; %,lr>d*««S  i tfo,4wr  Lo*1y  fifari*  t A|*$  U*  Ibtrile  of  ihtdf  wi-dflft£  - v T*vAi«  AiTvt ^ a»«  n/M  qy*  *&!*' 
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IT  is  a great  many  years  since  Jenpv 
Lind  came  to  this  country,  but  she 
died  only  twQ  or  tliree  years  ago.  For 
nearly  a generation  she  was,  withdrawn 
from  the  public  eye,  she  who  for  a time 
was  the  most  attractive  of  public  figures, 
and  those  who  in  this  country  remember- 
ed her,  recalled  so  gracious  a personality 
that  they  have  always  wished  to  see  some 
authentic  story  of  her  life.  The  memoir 
which  has  now  been  published,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  her  husband,  if 
not  all  that  might  be  wished,  tells  that 
story  until  her  departure  for  America. 
The  book  is  called  Jenny  Lind  the  Artist. 
and  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  her  ca- 
reer as  artist  ended  with  her  retirement 
from  the  operatic  stage.  This  is  a view 
to  which  no  one  will  assent  who  recalls 
her  visit  to  this  country.  If  Jenny  Lind 
singing  in  America  was  not  an  artist,  then 
America  hitherto  has  not  heard  an  artist. 

Her  personal  impression  was  that  of  a 
rustic  Hebe.  The  portrait  by  Magnus, 
taken  in  Berlin  in  1846,  which  iseugraved 
for  this  memoir,  represents  her  as  she  is 
remembered  by  the  youth  of  that  time. 
Her  aspect  was  radiant  with  vestal  fresh- 
ness and  spirit.  She  was  herself  the 
casta  diva  whom  she  invoked,  and  the 
heart  of  Endymion,  as  he  heard  the  prayer 
from  her  lips,  breathed  it  again  to  the 
priestess.  The  maidenly  self-possession, 
a certain  pathetic  solitariness  of  nature 
which  belongs  to  women  of  genius  who 
are  early  thrown  into  associations  not 
wholly  congenial,  the  native  loftiness 
which  Matthew  Arnold  describes  in  his 
lyric — 

“I  too  have  suffered,  yet  I know 
She  is  not  cold,  though  she  seems  so; 

She  is  not  cold,  she  is  not  light, 

But  our  ignoble  souls  lack  might” — 

all  this  was  apparent  in  this  great  sing- 
er, and  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  narrative 
of  her  life.  The  memoir  of  no  other 
famous  singer  interests  the  reader  so 
much  and  so  deeply  in  the  woman,  nor 
do  any  of  the  other  singers  seem  to  be  ar- 
tists in  the  same  high  sense.  She  cher- 
ished a religious  reverence  for  the  art  of 
song.  But  although  she  wTas  also  an  ac- 
tress of  remarkable  power,  she  never  con- 
quered her  repugnance  to  the  stage,  and 
left  it  in  the  very  height  of  her  dazzling 
triumph. 
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The  essential  quality  of  the  woman, 
her  force  of  character  and  tranquil  self- 
reliance,  are  finely  illustrated  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  her  first  departure  from 
Sweden.  At  the  age  of  nine  she  became 
a pupil  at  the  opera  in  Stockholm,  and 
year  by  year  rose  to  the  highest  local  dis- 
tinction, finally  singing  all  the  parts  in 
the  chief  operas  of  the  time  as  prima 
donna  assoluta.  When  she  was  nineteen 
she  was  already  known  as  the  Swedish 
nightingale,  and  as  a singer  was  the  pride 
and  joy  of  her  country.  But  she  was 
wholly  unspoiled  by  adulation,  and  when 
she  was  about  twenty  years  old  a propo- 
sition was  made  to  her  for  another  year’s 
engagement,  and  she  replied  that  she  felt 
there  was  much  she  had  yet  to  learn,  and 
she  would  therefore  go  abroad  for  a year. 

She  went  with  the  Swedish  minister  to 
Paris,  where  Manuel  Garcia  lived — the 
brother,  we  believe,  of  Malibran  and  of 
Viardot  Garcia,  and  the  greatest  teacher 
of  singing  in  his  time,  compared  by  Jenny 
Lind’s  biographer  to  Porpora  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a teacher  whom  the  read- 
ers of  George  Sand’s  Consuelo  know. 
Before  reaching  Paris,  the  young  prima 
donna  had  exhausted  her  strength  and 
wearied  her  voice  by  incessant  toil,  and 
it  was  probably  injured  by  imperfect 
training.  She  sang  one  evening  in  the 
salon  of  Madame  la  Marechale  Soult,  for 
the  first  time  before  Parisians,  among 
whom  was  Garcia,  who  was  not  at  all 
impressed  by  her.  But  she  persisted  in 
her  purpose,  and  called  upon  Garcia  to 
ask  him  to  teach  her. 

The  master,  not  at  all  prepossessed, 
asked  the  singer  who  had  enchanted  Swe- 
den as  the  first  of  singers  in  the  greatest 
parts  to  sing  for  him  a famous  scena  from 
Lucia.  He  listened  attentively,  and  when 
she  had  sung,  said  onty:  “Mademoiselle, 
it  is  useless.  You  have  no  voice  left.” 

The  undismayed  girl  did  not  resent  the 
remark  as  an  accepted  prima  donna,  nor 
turn  scornfully  away,  nor  dissolve  in 
hysterics;  but  knowing  that  Garcia  was 
the  best  of  teachers,  and  feeling  that  he 
did  not  yet  know  her,  she  asked  quietly 
what  he  would  advise  her  to  do.  Garcia, 
doubtless  impressed  by  the  serenity  of  a 
lofty  nature,  told  her  not  to  sing  a note 
for  six  weeks,  and  to  use  her  voice  at  all 
as  little  as  possible.  Jenny  Lind  obeyed, 
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changed  her  lodgings,  devoted  the  time 
to  diligent  study  of  the  Italian  and  French 
languages,  and  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks 
called  upon  Garcia.  He  gave  her  another 
task,  listened  carefully,  and  when  she  had 
ended,  said  that  perhaps  there  was  hope; 
he  would  try  to  restore  her  voice,  but 
that  she  must  change  her  method;  and  in 
ten  months  he  had  made  her  the  finest 
singer  in  the  world. 

Such  was  her  occasional  distrust  of  her- 
self, notwithstanding  her  singular  self- 
knowledge  and  self-reliance,  that  when 
she  first  went  to  London,  in  the  height  of 
her  renown,  and  all  England  was  palpita- 
ting with  anticipation,  she  sang  one  even- 
ing at  Mrs.  G rote's,  and  again  broke  down. 
But  Lablache,  who  knew  her  power,  in- 
stantly seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
singing  some  amusing  Neapolitan  songs, 
reassured  her.  Then  her  life-long  friend 
Mendelssohn  played,  and  Jenny  Lind, 
fully  recovering  herself,  crowned  the  en- 
chantment of  the  evening,  and  anticipa- 
ted in  the  drawing-room  the  prodigious 
triumph  of  her  first  appearance  in  London 
a few  days  later,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1847, 
amid  such  excitement  as  of  its  kind  Lon- 
don had  never  known. 

These  are  glimpses  of  a career  and 
character  which  reveal  nothing  surprising 
to  those  who  knew  Jenny  Lind  in  this 
country.  They  are  only  what  those  who 
knew  her  would  suppose.  The  book  in 
which  they  are  given  is  written  in  too 
constant  a superlative  strain,  but  that  too 
is  not  surprising.  When  a friend,  after 
hearing  a rapturous  account  of  California, 
asked  the  elder  Agassiz  to  tell  him  the 
other  side,  Agassiz  replied,  with  a smile, 
“There  is  no  other  side.” 

The  comparative  quality  and  excellence 
of  singers  and  actors  and  orators  cannot 
be  precisely  measured.  They  are  all  tra- 
ditions. except  so  far  as  speeches  may  be- 
come a part  of  literature,  like  Burke’s. 
But  eloquence,  like  song,  is  only  a recol- 
lection. The  golden  youth  of  the  time 
when  Jenny  Lind  came  and  wove  her  spell 
of  enchantment  are  grizzled  now.  They 
remember  that  when  their  enthusiasm 
bubbled  from  their  lips,  the  grizzled  youth 
of  a still  earlier  day  smiled  superior,  and 
said,  “ Yes,  but  we  saw  Malibran.” 

Granted ; but  did  Malibran  or  any  other 
singer  win  as  a woman  such  homage  as  is 
shown  by  this  description  of  Jenny  Lind's 
departure  from  Liverpool  for  America? 
It  was  foreseen  that  a great  popular  dem- 


onstration would  take  place,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  authorities,  to  avoid  a dan- 
gerous pressure,  she  went  to  the  wharf  at 
an  early  hour,  and  by  “all  manner  of 
back  streets,”  and  so  to  the  steamer.  The 
other  passengers  came  off  in  due  season; 
“and  when  the  sound  of  a gun  booming 
across  the  water  from  the  bows  of  the 
steamer  announced  that  all  was  ready  for 
departure,  what  was  certainly  a ‘great 
scene’  commenced.  The  immense  float- 
ing mass  began  to  move,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  the  craft  that  had  been  playing 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  river  formed 
into  lines,  and  made  a sort  of  procession. 
As  the  Atlantic  steamed  up  from  her 
moorings, past  the  Albert  docks, she  turned 
her  head  inshore,  in  the  direction  of  the 
town,  and  slowly  passed  in  front  of  the 
magnificent  line  of  quays,  amidst  the  en- 
thusiastic shouts  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  who  lined  the  shore,  not  merely  on 
the  Liverpool  side,  but  also  along  the 
Chesire  coast,  from  Birkenhead  onwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  great  arm  of  the  sea. 
Salutes  were  fired  from  the  shore,  and 
were  returned  from  the  Atlantic , and 
the  whole  scene — such  an  army  of  craft 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  floating,  with  pen- 
nants fl}Ting;  such  a shouting;  such  a 
roaring  of  cannon;  such  a bright  sun- 
light, which  broke  out  suddenly  as  if  to 
afford  presage  of  fair  weather — was  really 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  we 
ever  witnessed.  Every  eye  was  strained 
to  get  a sight  of  Jenny  Lind.  There  the 
little  woman  stood  on  the  paddle-box, 
with  her  arm  in  that  of  Captain  West, 
and  waving  her  handkerchief  enthusiasti- 
cally in  return  for  the  greeting  of  the 
crowds  who  had  assembled  to  witness  her 
departure.” 

The  politics  of  the  church  have  been 
always  as  bitter  as  those  of  the  state. 
Wolsey  and  Richelieu  were  quite  as  ac- 
cessible to  human  passion  as  Henry  VIII. 
or  Louis  XIII.  John  Calvin  was  not  su- 
perior to  it,  and  in  our  recent  ecclesi- 
astical discussions  feeling  has  been  as  per- 
fervid  as  it  will  be  in  the  election  cam- 
paign of  next  year.  When,  therefore,  a 
clerical  gladiator,  swallowing  his  emo- 
tion, smoothing  his  hair,  and  restraining 
the  remainder  of  wrath,  says,  “I  judge  no 
man,”  what  precisely  does  he  mean? 

Why  should  he  not  judge  a man  ? For 
what  purpose  is  the  faculty  of  judgment 
given  to  him?  How,  indeed,  can  he  help 
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judging?  Does  he  not  judge  Benedict 
Arnold?  His  mind  acts  involuntarily, 
and  upon  the  presentation  of  certain  proof 
he  reaches  certain  conclusions.  If  he 
means  only  that  he  does  not  judge  a man’s 
sincerity,  although  he  differs  from  his 
conclusions,  the  remark  is  only  imperti- 
nent. For  why  should  one  man  assume 
in  matters  of  religious  speculation  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  another?  If  a man, 
for  instance,  should  say  that  he  did  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  George  Fox,  what 
would  he  mean?  He  would  mean  that 
although  George  Fox  was  probably  a good 
deal  of  a fool,  he  was  not  a rascal. 

The  trouble  with  this  remark  is  that  it 
is  as  applicable  to  the  sayer  of  it  as  to  its 
subject.  If  a speaker  in  the  Presbyterian 
Convention  at  Chicago  had  said,  “I  do 
not  judge  Dr.  Briggs,”  he  would  have 
taken  a position  of  superiority  to  which 
the  conditions  of  the  controversy  did  not 
entitle  him,  for  he  would  have  meant,  sub- 
stantially, 44  Although  I think  him  wrong, 
I do  not  say  that  he  is  dishonest.”  But 
. Dr.  Briggs  might,  with  equal  reason,  have 
answered : 44 1 do  not  judge  my  critic.  He 
is  wrong,  but  I do  not  deny  that  he  may 
be  honest.”  Nobody  has  any  right  to  take 
this  tone  in  discussing  speculative  ques- 
tions, because  the  force  of  the  argument 
is  not  affected  by  the  character  of  the  ad- 
vocate. A libertine  or  a thief  or  a forger 
may  be  a very  much  more  learned  scholar 
than  Dr.  Primrose,  and  upon  a point  of 
scholarship  his  opinion  would  be  very 
much  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  good 
vicar. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  we  do  judge  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  practical  hon- 
esty of  other  men.  In  a great  contro- 
versy, either  in  church  or  state,  it  is  fool- 
ish as  well  as  impertinent  to  say  that  we 
do  not  judge  the  contestants,  because  we 
do.  There  are  certain  public  men  whose 
expressed  views  we  believe  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  estimate  of  their  personal 
advantage.  Their  views,  however,  we 
may  also  hold,  believing  them  to  be  true. 
The  views,  we  think,  are  true,  but  they 
are  not  true  to  their  advocate.  He  does 
not  express  them  because  he  believes 
them,  but  because  he  believes  the  expres- 
sion of  them  will  be  profitable  for  him. 
This  is  what  we  believe  of  him,  and  there- 
fore inevitably  we  judge  him. 

Whoever  in  the  early  summer  followed 
with  knowledge  the  discussion  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Briggs,  judged  him  to  be  sincere  or 
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otherwise.  It  was  highly  impertinent  to 
say  so,  because  that  was  not  the  question 
involved.  But  it  was  also  untrue  to  say 
so,  because  whoever  said  so  did  unques- 
tionably judge  him.  It  is  merely  a La- 
odicean phrase.  It  comes  from  the  sitters 
on  the  fence,  from  those  who  wish  to  be 
friends  with  all  sides.  It  is  also  a patron- 
izing phrase,  as  it  is  generally  used,  and 
naturally  exasperating  to  seekers  of  the 
truth.  There  is  a shrug  in  the  phrase,  as 
if  a man  raised  his  eyebrows,  his  shoul- 
ders, and  his  open  hands,  saying,  “I  do 
not  judge  him,”  meaning  that  he  does 
judge  him,  but  will  not  say  so.  Does  any 
man  say  of  another  whom  he  believes  to 
be  both  honest  in  act  and  right  in  opin- 
ion, 44 1 do  not  judge  him”? 

Naturally  the  motives  of  a great  body 
of  men,  like  Congress,  can  be  judged  only 
as  its  members  are  individually  known. 

It  would  be  very  absurd  for  any  well-read 
man  to  say  that  he  does  not  judge  the 
Irish  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  which  adopted  the  plan  of  union 
with  England.  It  is  judged  by  the  facts. 
There  is  no  concealment;  the  votes  were 
bought.  Shall  we  say,  with  noble  charity, 
that  we  do  not  judge  Tweed  or  the  boodle 
Aldermen?  There  is  a cant  of  charity  as 
of  religion.  We  lately  saw  in  a news- 
paper a statement  that  it  did  not  condemn 
the  action  of  a convention  in  making  a 
certain  decision  because  it  judged  no 
man.  But  if  the  mind  of  the  paper  had 
been  spared  up  to  that  moment,  it  thought 
the  decision  good  or  bad,  wise  or  unwise. 
That  is  to  say,  it  had  judged  the  action  of 
the  convention.  Did  that  excellent  news- 
paper suppose  that  its  readers  did  not  see 
that  it  condemned  the  decision? 

The  famous  exhortation  to  the  mob 
would  have  been  neatly  rounded  out  with 
this  deprecation,  44  Don’t  nail  his  ears  to 
the  pump,  because  I judge  no  man.” 

The  free  and  independent  American  is 
entitled  to  know  everything.  His  con- 
sciousness of  this  prerogative  is  pleasantly 
illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  man  who, 
sitting  enthroned  upon  the  back  legs  of 
his  chair  on  the  balcony  of  a Western  ho- 
tel, arose  and  tore  down  the  curtain  im- 
provised from  a sheet  which  a guest  had 
drawn  across  the  window  of  his  room  to 
screen  the  more  intimate  processes  of  his 
toilet,  and  to  that  amazed  and  indignant 
guest  explained  that  he  merely  wanted  to 
see  what  he  was  so  darned  private  about. 
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The  freeborn  American  declares  his  be- 
lief in  light.  A small  gas-burner,  sir,  is 
the  best  modern  police.  Publicity  is  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  Just 
tell  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  for  the  half- 
million readers  of  the  Daily  Tom-Tom 
and  Automatic  Bugle-Blower , what  you 
will  have  for  dinner  to-day. 

The  business  of  the  press  is  to  turn  on 
light.  If  there  be  some  peculiarly  revolt- 
ing crime,  some  outrageous  scandal,  let 
us  have  no  hushing  up,  no  concealment, 
no  darkness.  The  American  people,  sir, 
wish  to  know.  If  the  affair  be  an  ear  bit- 
ten off  in  a drunken  row  or  the  theft  of 
an  old  shoe,  let  us  know  all  about  it.  Let 
the  utmost  details  be  4 4 written  up.”  Pro- 
vide us  with  the  portraits  and  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  thief,  of  the  victim,  and  of 
everybody  remotely  concerned;  also  a 
photograph  of  the  shoe,  and  the  name  of 
the  maker,  and  the  price  paid,  with  a his- 
toric glance  at  the  shoe  industry.  Amer- 
ican citizens,  sir,  are  not  to  be  treated  like 
children.  In  this  happy  land  vice  may 
try  to  skulk,  but  a vigilant  press,  like  a 
shrewd  detective,  will  flash  the  light  of 
publicity  upon  the  offender,  and  scourge 
him  as  with  a whip  of  lightning  through 
an  admonished  and  grateful  world.  If 
two  ladies  of  Baxter  Street,  in  their  cups 
that  inebriate,  but  not  cheer,  scratch  each 
other’s  faces,  a great  people  will  know  all 
about  it  in  their  morning  newspaper,  or 
will  know  the  reason  why. 

Undoubtedly;  but  even  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  may  be  sometimes  excessive. 
Popular  elections  are  essential  to  well- 
ordered  liberty,  but  is  it  therefore  neces- 
sary to  elect  char- women  and  messenger- 
boys?  May  not  well-ordered  liberty  be 
better  promoted  by  sometimes  vesting  the 
power  of  appointment  in  elective  officers? 
In  1846  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  a 
constitution  which  greatly  extended  the 
range  of  elective  offices.  44 Yes,”  said 
lately  a careful  student  of  public  affairs, 
44  and  since  1846  there  have  been  no  states- 
men, but  only  politicians,  in  New  York.” 
It  was  a hazardous  remark.  There  is  not 
a living  politician  who  will  not  indignant- 
ly deny  its  truth.  An  able  press  will  not 
spare  such  unpatriotic  pessimism.  The 
man  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  a gibe 
at  the  eminent  Blank,  the  distinguished 
Legion,  and  the  unequalled  Anonymous, 
merely  4 4 gives  his  own  measure.”  The 
alert  guardian  of  our  national  and  local 
fame  turns  on  the  keen  light  of  types, 


and  lo!  the  traducer  of  his  State  is  re- 
vealed— a British  dude,  in  the  pay  of  the 
Cobden  Club. 

But  now  that  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
passed,  and  that  the  next  holiday  is  only 
Labor  Day,  whose  demands  are  of  anoth- 
er kind,  might  we  not  consider  whether 
there  may  not  sometimes  be  too  much 
publicity,  as  there  is  sometimes  too  much 
election  or  too  much  fragrance?  Light 
is  altogether  admirable,  and,  as  a detec- 
tive, incomparable.  The  police  of  the 
gas-burner  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  But  the  lines  of  Gray 
are  still  worth  pondering,  even  in  the 
sanctum  of  the  Automatic  Bugle-Blower , 

44  He  saw,  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night.1* 

Is  not  the  right  of  A to  the  invisibility 
of  the  more  intimate  processes  of  his  toi- 
let quite  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  B 
to  know  what  A is  so  darned  private 
about  ? Or,  again,  if  it  be  the  business  of 
the  reporter  in  the  interest  of  the  press 
to  ask  even  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
fellow-citizens  what  he  will  have  for  din- 
ner, is  it  not  equally  the  business  of  the 
citizen  in  the  interest  of  civilized  society 
to  persist  in  the  declaration  that  it  is  none 
of  the  press’s  business? 

General  Slocum,  in  his  oration  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, said  that  the  most  difficult  question 
for  a government  like  ours  in  time  of  war 
is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  press  by  the 
army  and  the  government.  He  said  that 
during  the  civil  war  a correspondent  of 
an  important  paper,  in  Sherman’s  camp, 
sent  for  publication  everything  that  he 
could  learn  of  Sherman’s  strength,  of  his 
contemplated  movements,  of  the  feelings 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers;  indeed  every 
secret  that  he  could  ascertain,  together 
with  abuse  of  Sherman.  When  the  Gen- 
eral remonstrated,  the  correspondent  re- 
plied that  the  newspaper  men  were  a fra- 
ternity, and  would  write  down  any  man 
who  stood  in  their  way. 

Sherman's  answer  may  be  surmised: 
“And  I belong  to  a fraternity  that  can 
put  down  at  least  one  newspaper  man.” 
Thereupon  lie  blew  out  the  detective’s 
lantern,  and  turned  down  the  gas  jet 
which  was  merely  lighting  burglars  to 
accomplish  their  work.  He  told  the  cor- 
respondent to  leave  the  camp,  and  added 
that  if  he  caught  him  within  his  lines 
again  he  would  hang  him.  And  the  cor- 
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respondent  knew  Sherman  to  be  a man  of 
his  word. 

It  would  have  been  a feeble  reply  to 
Sherman  that  the  American  people  had  a 
right  to  know  everything  that  the  corre- 
spondent could  ascertain.  They  had  not 
a right  to  know  Sherman’s  exact  force, 
plan,  and  situation  if  the  condition  of  the 
knowledge  was  its  communication  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  Sherman's  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  any  knowledge 
that  in  his  judgment  would  injure  the 
cause  of  the  American  people.  The  phil- 
osophic Cuttle  would  find  the  bearings  of 
this  anecdote  in  its  general  application. 
The  press,  an  army  of  which  this  Maga- 
zine is  an  humble  private,  possesses  im- 
mense power.  But  its  exercise,  like  that 
of  all  great  human  powers,  is  to  be  subject 
to  reason  and  common-sense. 

Light  is  an  effective  police,  but  it  is  as 
indispensable  to  the  thief  as  to  the  officer. 
Every  incident  is  not  news,  in  the  only 
true  sense,  namely,  its  value  to  the  public 
welfare;  and  all  proper  news  is  of  relative 
importance,  and  is  therefore  to  be  treated 
with  due  regard  to  proportion.  For  the 
press  to  use  an  important  incident  to 
gratify  morbid  curiosity  and  to  stimulate 
passion  may  be  profitable,  but  it  is  a 
monstrous  abuse  of  power.  To  do  it  un- 
der a pretext  of  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  know  everything,  and  of  turn- 
ing on  the  light  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  is  only  to  make  money  under 
false  pretences. 

Free  speech,  a free  press,  and  free  men 
are  the  battle  cries  of  modern  liberty  and 
civilization.  Nobody  has  raised  these 
cries  more  effectively  than  the  American. 
But,  although  it  is  apparently  often  for- 
gotten, the  American  who  believes  in  light 
and  liberty  is  not  a fool,  and  does  not 
demand  light  in  the  photographer’s  op- 
erating-room, nor  liberty  to  betray  what 
should  not  be  told. 

Lovers  of  music  are  apt  to  feel  that 
those  who  have  no  ear  for  it  are  a sep- 
arate and  peculiar  class,  as  if  mankind 
were  divided  into  two  parts — those  who 
have  an  ear  for  music,  and  those  who 
have  not.  But  these  divisions  extend  into 
every  interest  and  in  every  direction. 
Mankind  is  also  divided  into  those  who 
have  a taste  for  poetry,  and  those  who 
have  uot;  an  eye  for  color,  and  the  lack 
of  it.  Happily  we  can  all  commiserate 
each  otli££.  But,  nevertheless,  who  does 
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not  pity  the  man  who  takes  no  pleasure 
in  that  song  of  songs,  which  is  not  Solo- 
mon’s but  Shakespeare’s, 

44  Take,  oh  take,  those  lips  away 

Which  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn”; 

or  pity  equally  the  eab,  unconscious  of  its 
bereavement,  which  is  untouched  by  Mo- 
zart’s “ Voichi  sapete,”or  “Deh,vieni  non 
tardar”? 

The  delight  in  Mozart’s  music  is  kin- 
dred to  that  in  Raphael’s  painting.  It  is 
not  that  the3r  were  both  young  men,  but 
that  there  is  a similar  quality  of  nameless 
grace,  freshness,  refinement,  and  symme- 
try in  the  impression  of  the  work.  Who- 
ever is  not  susceptible  to  music  naturally 
supposes  that  it  is  all  alike,  as  the  untrain- 
ed palate  of  the  good  prohibitionist  is  in- 
capable of  the  delicate  discrimination  be- 
tween Johannisberger  of  the  gold  seal  and 
Lafitte  of — the  best  year.  It  is  all  wine, 
and  anathema  maranatha.  The  manner 
of  the  great  composer  is  as  pronounced  in 
music  as  in  poetry.  A musical  strain  or 
phrase  is  as  individually  characteristic  as 
a style  in  verse.  The  quality  that  we  call 
Shakespearian  or  Miltonic  is  not  more 
distinctive  than  that  of  Mozart  or  Beet- 
hoven. Scott  and  Moore  are  not  more 
different  than  Weber  and  Rossini,  who 
were  of  the  same  time. 

A great  deal  of  music  is  very  familiar, 
like  snatches  of  verse,  but  cannot  at  once 
be  traced  to  the  composer;  and  it  is  de- 
lightful when  you  “treasure  in  secret 
some  long  fine  hair,”  suddenly  to  discover 
that  it  was  conveyed  from  Una’s  peerless 
head.  No  composer  is  fuller  of  these 
charming  surprises  than  Mozart.  When 
Thomas,  in  the  day  of  the  “American 
opera,”  produced  the  Zauberflote , many  a 
lover  of  music  knew  at  last  what  the  birds 
were  that  filled  his  humming  hours  with 
melody.  And  if  he  have  not  heard  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro , the  same  series  of  happy 
surprises  awaits  him. 

Hearing  the  melodies  of  either  of  these 
works,  and  the  Don  Giovanni , which 
holds  the  stage  much  more  securely,  the 
wonder  is  that  in  a community  which  the 
German  taste  dominates  the  operas  of 
Mozart  are  not  oftener  produced.  Is  his 
music  old-fashioned  ? But  is  Raphael  old- 
fashioned,  or  Burns?  or  are  the  ballads 
which  Professor  Child  is  editing  and  pub- 
lishing for  all  time  old-fashioned  ? When 
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or  Karl  Formes  “In  diesen  heiligen  Hal- 
len,”  was  not  the  pleasure  as  pure  as  in 
looking  at  the  Sistine  Madonna,  or  in 
reading  “Although  thou  maun  never  be 
mine”?  There  is  no  fashion  or  time  or 
country  in  that  song  of  songs, 

“And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn.” 

There  may  be  no  fashion,  you  say,  but 
there  is  the  fact,  and  you  ask  whether 
the  operas  would  not  be  played  if  the 
public  would  come  to  hear. 

There  is  no  convenient  reply.  If  Lear 
were  as  popularly  attractive  as  Wang , 
probably  it  would  be  played  as  often. 
Yet,  again,  would  it  ? For  who  would 
play  it?  The  same  question,  however, 
cannot  be  asked  of  Mozart’s  music,  be- 
cause it  can  be  played,  and  perhaps  more 
richly  and  effectively  than  Mozart  ever 
heard  it.  The  law  is  universal,  then? 
Our  great-grandmothers’  great-grandfa- 
thers’ grandparents  read  Richardson’s 
novels  with  infinite  relish,  and  Pamela 


and  Clarissa,  Lovelace  and  Sir  Charles, 
filled  the  stage  of  the  hour.  A centu- 
ry later,  the  Antiquary,  Ivanhoe,  Jeanie 
Deans,  had  pushed  them  off.  They  yielded 
to  Pickwick  and  Nickleby,  Becky  Sharp 
and  the  Newcomes.  And  they  in  turn  are 
making  for  the  wings.  Is* the  rule,  then, 
exeunt  omnes  ? 

No;  the  Antiquary  and  Jeanie  Deans 
are  not  less  permanent  figures  in  litera- 
ture because  they  are  not  the  figures 
of  the  hour.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
not  popular  authors.  But  they  survive. 
Shakespeare  is  not  often  played.  But  he 
remains.  Seldom  is  an  opera  of  Mozart 
sung.  But  every  lover  of  music  knows 
the  enduring  spell  of  his  song.  And 
never  more  than  when,  seated  by  the 
piano,  it  is  touched  by  fingers  that  sing, 
and,  like  the  unfading  stars  that  come  out 
one  by  one  in  the  summer  evening  hea- 
ven, the  melodies  of  the  old  master  who 
was  always  young  ripple  with  immortal 
freshness  upon  the  happy  ear. 


(Sbitnr’0 

I. 

AN  interesting  phase  of  fiction,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  short  story,  which  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed its  artistic  excellence  among  us 
with  uncommon  obedience  to  a law  that 
ought  always  to  prevail.  Until  of  late 
the  publisher  has  been  able  to  say  to  the 
author  dazzled  and  perhaps  deceived  by 
his  magazine  success  with  short  stories, 
and  fondly  intending  to  make  a book  of 
them,  “Yes.  But  collections  of  short  sto- 
ries don’t  sell.  The  public  won't  have 
them.  I don't  know  why;  but  it  won't.” 

This  was  never  quite  true  of  the  short 
stories  of  Mr.  BretHarte,  or  of  Miss  Sarah 
O.  Jewett,  or  of  Mr.  Aldrich ; but  it  was 
too  true  of  the  short  stories  of  most  other 
writers.  For  some  reason  or  for  none, 
the  very  people  who  liked  an  author  s 
short  stories  in  the  magazine,  could  not 
bear  them,  or  would  not  buy  them,  when 
he  put  several  of  them  together  in  a vol- 
ume. They  then  became  obnoxious,  or 
at  least  undesirable;  somewhat  as  human 
beings,  agreeable  enough  as  long  as  they 
are  singly  domiciled  in  one’s  block,  be- 
come a positive  detriment  to  the  neighbor- 
hood when  gathered  together  in  a boarding- 
house. A novel  not  half  so  good  by  the 
same  author  would  formerly  outsell  his 


Ittiinj. 

collection  of  short  stories  five  times  over. 
Perhaps  it  would  still  outsell  thp  stories; 
we  rather  think  it  would ; but  not  in  that 
proportion.  The  hour  of  the  short  story 
in  hook  form  has  struck,  apparently ; for 
with  all  our  love  and  veneration  for  pub- 
lishers, we  have  never  regarded  them  as 
martyrs  to  literature,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  would  now  be  issuing  so  many 
volumes  of  short  stories  if  these  volumes 
did  not  pay.  Publishers,  with  all  their 
virtues,  are  as  distinctly  made  a little 
lower  than  the  angels  as  any  class  of 
mortals  we  know.  They  are,  in  fact,  a 
tentative  and  timid  kind,  never  quite 
happy  except  in  full  view  of  the  main 
chance;  and  just  at  this  moment  this 
chance  seems  to  wear  the  diversified  phys- 
iognomy of  the  collected  short  stories. 
We  do  not  know  how  it  lias  happened; 
we  should  not  at  all  undertake  to  say; 
but  it  is  probably  attributable  to  a num- 
ber of  causes.  It  may  be  the  prodigious 
popularity  of  Mr.  Kipling  which  has  bro- 
ken down  all  prejudices  against  the 
form  of  his  success.  The  vogue  that 
Maupassant's  tales  in  the  original  or  in 
versions  have  enjoyed  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Possibly  the 
critical  recognition  of  the  American  su- 
premacy in  this  sort  has  helped.  But 
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however  it  has  come  about,  it  is  certain 
that  the  result  has  come,  and  the  publish- 
ers are  fearlessly  adventuring*  volumes  of 
short  stories  on  every  hand ; and  not  only 
short  stories  by  authors  of  established 
repute,  but  by  new  writers,  who  would 
certainly  not  have  found  this  way  to  the 
public  some  time  ago. 

The  change  by  no  means  indicates  that 
the  pleasure  in  large  fiction  is  dying  out. 
This  remains  of  as  ample  gorge  as  ever. 
But  it  does  mean  that  a quite  reasonless 
reluctance  has  given  way;  and  that  a 
young  writer  can  now  hope  to  come  under 
the  fire  of  criticism  much  sooner  than  be- 
fore. This  may  not  be  altogether  a bless- 
ing; it  has  its  penalties  inherent  in  the  de- 
fective nature  of  criticism,  or  the  critics; 
but  undoubtedly  it  gives  the  young  author 
definition  and  fixity  in  the  reader’s  know- 
ledge. It  enables  him  to  continue  a short- 
story  writer  if  he  likes;  or  it  prepares  the 
public  not  to  be  surprised  at  him  if  he 
turns  out  a novelist. 

II. 

These  are  advantages,  and  we  must  not 
be  impatient  of  any  writer  who  continues 
a short-story  writer  when  he  might  freely 
become  a novelist.  Now  that  a writer 
can  profitably  do  so,  he  may  prefer  to  grow 
his  fiction  on  the  dwarf  stock;  he  may 
plausibly  contend  that  this  was  the  origi- 
nal stock,  and  that  the  novella  was  a short 
story  many  ages  before  its  name  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  standard  variety,  the 
duodecimo  American,  or  the  three -vol- 
ume English  ; that  Boccaccio  was  a 
world  - wide  celebrity  five  centuries  be- 
fore George  Eliot  was  known  to  be  a wo- 
man. To  be  sure,  we  might  come  back  at 
him  with  the  Greek  romancers;  we  might 
ask  him  what  lie  had  to  say  to  the  inter- 
minable tales  of  Heliodorus  and  Longus, 
and  the  rest;  and  then  not  let  him  say. 

But  no  such  controversy  is  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  half-dozen  vol- 
umes of  short  stories  at  hand,  and  we 
gladly  postpone  it  till  we  have  nothing 
to  talk  about.  At  present  we  have  only 
too  much  to  talk  about  in  a book  so  ro- 
bust and  terribly  serious  as  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland’s  volume  called  Main- Travelled 
Roads . That  is  what  they  call  the  high- 
ways in  the  part  of  the  West  that  Mr. 
Garland  comes  from  and  writes  about; 
and  these  stories  are  full  of  the  bitter  and 
burning  dust,  the  foul  and  trampled  slush 
of  the  common  avenues  of  life:  the  life 


of  the  men  who  hopelessly  and  cheerless- 
ly make  the  wealth  that  enriches  the  alien 
and  the  idler,  and  impoverishes  the  pro- 
ducer. If  any  one  is  still  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  that  uprising  of  the  farmers  in 
the  West,  which  is  the  translation  of  the 
Peasants’  War  into  modern  and  republi- 
can terms,  let  him  read  Main-Travelled 
Roads  and  he  will  begin  to  understand, 
unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Garland  is  painting 
the  exceptional  rather  than  the  average. 
The  stories  are  full  of  those  gaunt,  grim, 
sordid,  pathetic,  ferocious  figures,  whom 
our  satirists  find  so  easy  to  caricature  as 
Hayseeds,  and  whose  blind  groping  for 
fairer  conditions  is  so  grotesque  to  the 
newspapers  and  so  menacing  to  the  pol- 
iticians. They  feel  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  they  know  that  the  wrong  is 
not  theirs.  The  type  caught  in  Mr.  Gar- 
land’s book  is  not  pretty ; it  is  ugly  and  of- 
ten ridiculous;  but  it  is  heart-breaking  in 
its  rude  despair.  The  story  of  a farm  mort- 
gage as  it  is  told  in  the  powerful  sketch 
“ Under  the  Lion’s  Paw  ” is  a lesson  in  po- 
litical economy,  as  well  as  a tragedy  of 
the  darkest  cast.  “The  Return  of  the 
Private  ” is  a satire  of  the  keenest  edge, 
as  well  as  a tender  and  mournful  idyl  of 
the  unknown  soldier  wdio  comes  back  af- 
ter the  war  with  no  blare  of  welcoming 
trumpets  or  flash  of  streaming  flags,  but 
foot-sore,  lieart-sore,  with  no  stake  in  the 
country  he  has  helped  to  make  safe  and 
rich  but  the  poor  man’s  chance  to  snatch 
an  uncertain  subsistence  from  the  furrows 
he  left  for  the  battle-field.  “Up  the 
Coule,”  however,  is  the  story  which  most 
pitilessly  of  all  accuses  our  vaunted  con- 
ditions, wherein  every  man  has  the  chance 
to  rise  above  his  brother  and  make  him- 
self richer  than  his  fellows.  It  shows  us 
once  for  all  what  the  risen  man  may  be, 
and  portrays  in  his  good-natured  selfish- 
ness and  indifference  that  favorite  ideal  of 
our  system.  The  successful  brother  comes 
back  to  the  old  farmstead,  prosperous, 
handsome,  well  dressed,  and  full  of  pat- 
ronizing sentiment  for  his  boyhood  days 
there,  and  he  cannot  understand  why  his 
brother,  whom  hard  work  and  corroding 
mortgages  have  eaten  all  the  joy  out  of, 
gives  him  a grudging  and  surly  welcome. 
It  is  a tremendous  situation,  and  it  is  the 
allegory  of  the  whole  world’s  civilization: 
the  upper  dog  and  the  under  dog  are 
everywhere,  and  the  under  dog  nowhere 
likes  it. 

But  the  allegorical  effects  are  not  the 
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primary  intent  of  Mr.  Garland’s  work:  it 
is  a work  of  art,  first  of  all,  and  we  think 
of  fine  art ; though  the  material  will 
strike  many  gentilities  as  coarse  and  com- 
mon. In  one  of  the  stories,  “Among  the 
Corn  Rows,”  there  is  a good  deal  of  burly, 
broad-shouldered  humor  of  a fresh  and 
native  kind;  in  “Mrs.  Ripley’s  Trip”  is  a 
delicate  touch,  like  that  of  Miss  Wilkins; 
but  Mr.  Garland’s  touches  are  his  own, 
here  and  elsewhere.  He  has  a certain 
harshness  and  bluntness,  an  indifference 
to  the  more  delicate  charms  of  style;  and 
he  has  still  to  learn  that  though  the  this- 
tle is  full  of  an  unrecognized  poetry,  the 
rose  has  a poetry  too,  that  even  over- 
praise cannot  spoil.  But  he  has  a fine 
courage  to  leave  a fact  with  the  reader, 
ungarnished  and  unvarnished,  which  is 
almost  the  rarest  trait  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
writer,  so  infantile  and  feeble  is  the  cus- 
tom of  our  art;  and  this  attains  tragical 
sublimity  in  the  opening  sketch,  “A 
Branch  Road,”  where  the  lover  who  has 
quarrelled  with  his  betrothed  comes  back 
to  find  her  mismated  and  miserable,  such 
a farm  wife  as  Mr.  Garland  has  alone 
dared  to  draw,  and  tempts  the  broken- 
hearted drudge  away  from  her  loveless 
home.  It  is  all  morally  wrong,  but  the 
author  leayes  you  to  say  that  yourself. 
He  knows  that  his  business  was  with 
those  two  people,  their  passions  and  their 
probabilities. . He  shows  them  such  as 
the  newspapers  know  them. 

III. 

Such  as  the  newspapers  know  them  are 
many  characters  in  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis's 
rapid  and  graphic  sketch  of  “ Gallegher,” 
which  lends  its  name  to  his  volume  of 
stories  and  studies.  It  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  in  which  the  journalistic 
types  are  admirably  ascertained,  and  the 
strong  material  is  fitly  subordinated  to 
the  interest  of  the  treatment  of  persons 
and  circumstances.  He  knows  that  the 
important  thing  is  the  character  of  the 
office-boy  Gallegher,  and  not  the  inci- 
dents that  develop  it;  and  it  is  much  in 
the  writer’s  favor  that  with  a pen  so  facile, 
and  a public  so  cheaply  amused  as  ours, 
lie  keeps  himself  well  in  hand,  and  re- 
members that  the  merit  of  a story  is  in 
the  art  of  the  telling.  He  does  this, 
and  respects  himself  even  when  his 
readers  mostly  would  not  care  to  have 
him  respect  them.  We  do  not  say  that 
he  has  altogether  freed  himself  from  the 


bonds  of  romanticistic  superstition,  and 
does  not  someti  mes  portray  the  thing  less  as 
it  is  than  as  he  thinks  his  reader  would  like 
it  to  be;  but  he  gives  abundant  evidence 
of  the  artistic  conscience  which  no  gentle- 
man should  be  without.  Literature  is 
still  first  with  him ; but  he  loves  the  look 
of  life,  and  he  cannot  be  patient  to  see 
it  through  print,  or  to  seek  in  it  those 
poses  and  expressions  which  literature 
has  already  appropriated.  In  some  of 
his  slighter  sketches,  such  as  those  rela- 
ting to  the  amiable  swell  Van  Bibber,  we 
find  qualities  that  almost  inspire  us  to 
prophesy,  and  which  certainly  enable  us 
to  congratulate  a vivid  talent  upon  its 
performance.  This,  perhaps,  is  better 
than  to  talk  of  its  promise;  and  there  is 
really  so  much  substance  of  things  done 
in  Mr.  Davis’s  book  that  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  draw  upon  his  future  in  praising 
him.  At  all  times  he  suggests  the  pre- 
sence of  a fine  humanity  in  his  thought, 
without  which  there  cannot  be  the  finest 
art  in  our  time.  What  we  could  desire 
this  brilliant  writer,  if  we  had  our  wish- 
ing-cap  on,  would  be  a perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  reader’s  presence,  and 
an  entire  willingness  to  trust  others  with 
his  facts  as  simply  as  providence  confided 
them  to  him.  This  is  difficult,  but  it  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  desired. 

IV. 

It  is  what  we  should  like  to  urge  even 
more  strenuously  upon  the  author  of  Flute 
and  Violin , and  other  Kentucky  Tales 
and  Romances . The  gods  do  not  often 
deal  so  handsomely  by  a mortal  as  they 
did  by  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  in  putting 
such  material  as  “King  Solomon  of  Ken- 
tucky” in  his  hands,  and  he  has  not  shown 
himself  insensible  of  the  value  of  their 
gift.  His  error  is  in  the  other  direction ; 
he  is  but  too  anxious  the  reader  should 
know  its  value.  But  this  aside,  his  work, 
of  a finish  now  slightly  archaic,  gives  val- 
ue to  it.  Those  local  physiognomies  and 
accents  are  delightfully  caught;  it  is  all 
very  Southern,  and  nicely  differentiated 
in  its  Kentucky  Southernness  from  the 
like  meridional  character  in  Virginian  or 
Louisianian  life.  What  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
the  Dukesborough  Tales , has  done  for 
Georgia,  Mr.  Allen  has  done  for  Kentucky, 
and  if  Mr.  Allen  has  been  too  literary  in 
the  doing,  that  is  a mistake  which  may 
hereafter  be  corrected  with  a little  thought. 
When  from  time  to  time  he  breaks  a pane 
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in  his  library  window,  he  lets  in  voices 
and  odors  that  entrance  the  soul  with  the 
sense  of  a new  world.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  white 
vagrant,  King  Solomon,  who  is  bid  off  at 
sheriff's  sale  by  the  free  negress,  but  it  is 
still  more  eminently  true  of  the  beautiful 
and  touching  sketch,  “Two  Gentlemen  of 
Kentucky.”  One  is  white  and  has  been 
master,  and  the  other  is  black  and  has 
been  slave;  but  both  are  gentlemen,  and 
at  heart  they  are  brothers  and  equals. 
There  is  no  sentimentality  in  the  tender- 
ness with  which  they  are  portrayed;  and 
there  is  prevalent  that  note  of  newness 
which  Mr.  Henry  James  hails  so  gladly 
in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  work. 

Y. 

The  resolute  introduction  to  the  volume 
of  stories  by  this  writer  called  Mine  Own 
People  is  largely  Mr.  James’s  word  to 
the  unconverted.  It  is  admirable  criti- 
cism, like  all  the  criticism  he  writes; 
and  if  Mr.  Kipling  had  done  no  more 
than  make  such  a friend,  such  a lover, 
he  might  well  feel  himself  a most  success- 
ful man ; the  thing  is  not  done  every  day. 
Several  of  the  sketches  in  the  present  vol- 
ume have  been  printed  before.  We  are 
glad  to  find  among  them  that  study  of  con- 
trasted authorship  and  soldiership  called 
“A  Conference  of  the  Powers,”  which  we 
have  praised  already,  as  an  instance  of 
the  closer  and  finer  work  Mr.  Kipling  is 
able  to  do.  Here  are  also  “The  Courting 
of  Dinah  Shadd”and  “The  Incarnation  of 
Krishna  Mulvaney,”  both  of  his  more  ob- 
streperous note;  and  here  in  “Bimi,”  the 
homicidal  ape,  and  “Moti  Guj,”  the  ec- 
centric elephant,  we  have  two  curious- 
ly subtle  studies  of  beast  life,  in  which 
the  author  seems  fairly  to  have  penetrated 
the  realm  of  lower  consciousness,  and  to 
have  understood  the  inarticulate  moods  of 
the  brutes  we  call  dumb.  “The  Man  who 
Was ’’and  “At  the  End  of  the  Passage” 
are  proofs  of  the  singular  imaginative 
force  which  perhaps  gives  Mr.  Kipling  his 
longest  reach,  if  not  his  deepest  hold.  The 
book,  in  fine,  represents  him  well;  and 
either  because  we  have  become  used,  or 
the  fact  is  so,  we  find  it  less  noisy,  less 
cockahoop,  than  other  collections  from 
his  pen.  At  the  worst,  it  is  never  dull; 
and  in  the  light  of  Mr.  James's  generous 
appreciation,  its  best  points  turn  them- 
selves to  the  light,  and  shine  with  a brill- 
iancy that  provokes  the  interest  anew. 


VI. 

Un-English,  we  should  say  his  work 
was  in  spirit  and  matter.  No  man  of 
English  blood,  who  had  not  mainly  spent 
his  life  out  of  England,  could  have  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Kipling's  comprehension  of 
strange  peoples.  He  is  American  in  this 
sympathy  of  his;  we  are  almost  of  a 
mind  to  claim  his  bad  qualities;  but  we 
will  stop  short  of  that.  He  is  intensely 
modern,  conscious,  and  nervous;  an  in- 
terplanetary space  seems  to  separate  his 
mood  and  ours  from  that  of  the  mid- 
insular  English  world  where  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  found  his  Group  of  Noble  Dames. 
We  know  that  these  last-century  ladies 
are  of  our  race  and  language;  but  if  any 
one  desires  a psychological  exercise  of  the 
most  intimate  and  interesting  kind,  we 
advise  the  American  reader  of  Mr.  Hardy’s 
delightful  tales  to  make  a study  of  their 
heroinesin  the  lightof  hisown  Puritanized 
conscience.  He  may  have  long  given  up 
being  guided  by  it  himself,  but  it  will 
serve  him  as  a measure  of  the  morality 
of  a world  never  refined  by  a closely  in- 
dividualized religion. 

These  noble  dames  have  the  frank  in- 
difference of  beautiful  pagans  where  their 
passions  are  concerned.  Their  caste,  as 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  pointed  out,  is  a sav- 
age survival;  and  still  finds  its  pleasure 
in  the  barbarous  sports  of  the  chase,  and 
in  games  of  chance;  and  perhaps  they  are 
unmoral  in  virtue  of  being  aristocrats. 
But  it  is  apparently  not  altogether  a mat- 
ter of  caste.  Time  and  place  have  much 
to  do  with  the  type  of  easy-going  self-will 
embodied  in  all  of  them.  In  their  life 
dutiolatry  is  unknown;  they  do  not  tor- 
ment themselves  with  any  problem  but 
that  of  getting  the  man  they  want  on 
such  terms  as  they  must.  The  questions 
that  wear  modern  heroines  to  a thread  are 
strange  to  them;  when  they  suffer  it  is 
from  self  - indulgence,  not  from  self-re- 
proach; and  they  live  mostly  to  a good 
old  age  after  becoming  mothers  of  large 
families  of  children.  They  have  in  all  a 
sort  of  peasant  simplicity;  and  they  are 
not  in  manners  or  morals  what  an  Amer- 
ican woman  with  self-righteous  self- 
consciousness  would  call  “ladies.”  But 
they  are  very  charming,  in  a way;  and 
certainly  very  appreciably  human  in  the 
pictures  Mr.  Hardy  has  drawn  of  them, 
with  an  art  which  has  not  at  least  obvious- 
ly concerned  itself  with  their  souls.  It  is 
to  us  always  a delightful  art;  we  have 
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often  joyfully  praised  it,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  has  ever  shown  itself  finer 
than  in  the  perfect  relief,  the  absolute 
verity,  it  has  given  to  A Group  of  Noble 
Dames . 

VII. 

The  heroine  of  Miss  Fanny  Murfree’s 
Felicia  is  not  the  ideal  contrast  to  these 
ladies  we  could  find  in  our  fiction,  but  she 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  any  one  who  likes 
to  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry  which  we 
have  suggested.  But  it  would  be  a pity 
not  to  know  her  for  other  reasons.  She 
is  most  truthfully,  simply,  and  accurately 
studied,  and  the  situation  is  given  with 
rare  distinctness.  It  is  briefly  that  of  a 
society  girl  (as  society  goes  in  a Western 
city)  who  leaves  her  paternal  home  of  re- 
stricted ideals  and  sympathies  to  share  the 


wandering  life  of  her  husband,  a success- 
ful opera-singer.  He  is  good  and  faithful, 
but  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  for  which  he 
has  great  gifts.  She  tries  to  see  his  art  as 
he  does,  and  to  conform  her  life  to  his ; but 
she  cannot,  and  this  forms  their  tragedy. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet  skill  with 
which  their  several  limitations  are  indi- 
cated; it  is  a war  not  so  much  of  temper- 
aments as  of  ideals.  The  histrionic  world 
and  its  people  are  excellently  treated,  with 
a justice  at  once  large  and  fine;  and  the 
world  of  dull  bourgeois  respectability 
which  has  cast  the  heroine  off  is  not  cari- 
catured. In  fact  the  whole  story  is  ex- 
tremely well  managed,  and  is  wrought  out 
with  a delicate  sense  of  proportion,  and 
an  insight  from  which  we  may  hope  still 
greater  things. 


ffinntjjlt]  JUrnrti  of  Cuntnt  Corats. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  15th  of  July. — 
On  the  17th  of  June  the  Republicans  of  Ohio 
nominated  William  McKinley,  Jun.,  for  Governor. 

The  Democrats  of  Iowa,  on  the  24th  of  June,  re- 
nominated Horace  Boies  for  Governor.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  Republicans  nominated  Hiram  C.  Wheeler. 

A statement  made  June  23d  by  Commissioner 
Raum,  of  the  United  States  Pensiou  Office,  showed 
that  since  July  1,  1861,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
pensions  paid  to  soldiers  of  the  civil  war,  the  Mexi- 
can war,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Revolutionary  war, 
or  to  their  widows  and  children,  was  $1,284,716,000, 
being  an  average  of  $42,457,200  a year. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  on  the  30th  of  June,  made  a spe- 
cial report  of  the  immigration  into  the  United  States 
from  1820  to  1890.  The  total  number  of  arrivals 
of  immigrants  within  the  seventy  years  thus  report- 
ed was  15,641,688.  The  arrivals  of  each  national- 
ity were  as  follows:  Germany,  4,551,719;  Ireland, 
3,501,683 ; England,  2.460,034 ; British  North  Amer- 
ican possessions,  1,029,083;  Norway  and  Sweden, 
943,330;  Austria-Hungary,  464,435  ; Italy,  4 14,513  ; 
France,  370,162  ; Russia  and  Poland,  396,353  ; Scot- 
land, 329,192 ; China,  292,578;  Switzerland,  174,333 ; 
Denmark,  146,237  ; all  other  countries,  606,006.  Of 
the  arrivals  during  the  past  ten  years,  3,205,911,  or 
61.1  per  cent.,  were  males,  and  2,040,702,  or  38.9 
per  cent.,  were  females. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  Weather  Bureau  was 
transferred  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  Professor  Mark  W.  Harring- 
ton, of  the  University  of  Michigan,  was  appointed 
its  chief. 

The  International  Copyright  Law  became  opera- 
tive on  the  1st  of  July,  and  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  extended 
to  citizens  of  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Switzerland. 

The  civil  war  in  Chili  continued.  The  insurgent 
army  occupied  Hua.sco,  and  there  was  some  severe 
fighting  at  other  points,  but  no  material  advantage 
seemed  to  be  gained  by  either  party. — On  the  17th 


of  June  the  Chilian  House  of  Deputies  authorized 
a forced  loan  of  $20,000,000,  and  all  the  gold  and 
silver  in  the  Treasury  was  sold  at  auction. — On  the 
27th  an  election  was  held  in  the  provinces  which 
remained  under  the  government’s  control,  and  Clau- 
dio Vicuna  was  chosen  to  succeed  Senor  Balmaceda 
as  President  of  the  republic. — On  the  28th  a new 
cabinet  was  formed,  with  Don  Julio  Banados  Espi- 
nosa as  Premier. 

Full  returns  of  the  new  census  in  Ireland  correct 
the  errors  of  the  earlier  cable  reports.  The  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  in  1891  was  4,706,162,  of  which 
2,3 1 7,076  were  males  and  2,389,086  females.  A steady 
decrease  during  fifty  years  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Population. 

1841  8,196,527 

1851  6,574,278 

1861  5,798,967 


Population. 


1871 5.412.S77 

1881  5,174,836 

1S91  4,706,162 


It  was  announced,  June  20th,  that  a great  cus- 
toms league  had  been  formed  by  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  triple  alli- 
ance, or  dreibund,  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
was  renewed  for  a term  of  six  years. 


DISASTERS. 

July  3d. — In  an  accident  on  the  Erie  Railroad, 
near  Ravenna,  Ohio,  nineteen  persons  were  kiiled. 

July  4th. — In  an  accident  on  the  Kanawha  and 
Michigan  road,  in  West  Virginia,  fourteen  per- 
sons were  killed  and  more  than  fifty  injured. 

July  5 th. — By  the  capsizing  of  a pontoon  bridge 
over  the  Aar  River  eighteen  Swiss  soldiers  were 
drowned. 

July  Sth. — A tornado  caused  much  damage  at 
Bnion  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Ten  convicts  in  the  State 
penitentiary  were  killed  and  more  than  thirty  others 
were  injured. — The  steamer  Dunholme  collided  with 
the  steamer  Kinlocli  in  the  English  Channel  and 
was  sunk.  Seventeen  persons  were  drowned. 


OBITUARY. 

July  4th. — At  Bangor,  Maine,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
ex-Senator,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
1861-5,  aged  eighty-one  years. 
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in  seasons  when  lawn  - tenuis  and  polo  arc  when  they  could  afford  that  luxury,  with  an 
Impracticable  and  afternoon  teas  become  ideal  woman,  or  if  not  with  an  ideal  woman, 
flavorless;  but  the  question  that  society  is  with  one  whom  they  idealize.  And  at;  this 
or  should  be  interested  in  is  whether  the  same  time  the  world  is  full  of  doubts  and 
young  woman  of  the  future —upon  whose  questionings  as  to  whether  marriage  is  a fail- 
formation  all  our  social  hopes  depend — is  ure.  Have  these  questionings  anything  to  do 
going  to  shape  herself  by  a Realistic  or  an  with  the  increasing  Realism  of  women,  and  a 
Ideal  standard,  It  should  be  said  in  paren-  consequent  loss  of  ideals  f 
thesis  that  the  young  woman  of  the  passing  Of  course  the  reader  sees  that  the  difficulty 
period  hits  inclined  towards  Realism  in  man-  in  considering  this  subject  is  whether  woman 
ner  and  speech,  if  not  in  dress,  r« fleeting  a sort  is  to  be  estimated  sis  a work  of  nature  or  of 
of  frank  return  to  the  easy-going  ways  of  art.  And  here  ooim*s  in  the  everlasting  ques- 
nature  itself,  even  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  tion  of  what  is  the  higl test  beauty,  and  what 
language  of  the  Stock  exchange,  the  race*  is  must  to  be  desired..  The  Greek  artists.  5r 
course,  ami  the  clubs— an  offering  of  herself  seems  to  be  well  established,  never  used  a 
on  the  altar  of  good-ffdlowship,  with  the  vie  w,  model,  as  our  artists  almost  invariably  do,  in 
no  doubt,  of  making  life  more  agreeable  to  the  their  plastic  and  pictorial  creations.  The  an- 
opposite  sex,  forgetting-  the  fact  that  men  tiqiie  Greek  statues,  or  their  copies,  which 
fall  in  love  always,  or  used  to  in  the  days  give  us  the  highest  conceptions  of  feminina 
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chann  and  manly  beauty,  were  made  after  no 
woman,  or  man  born  of  woman,  but  were  crea- 
tions of  the  ideal  raised  to  the  highest  con- 
ception by  the  passionate  love  and  long  study 
of  nature,  but  never  by  faithful  copying  of  it. 
The  Romans  copied  the  Greek  art.  The  Greek 
in  his  best  days  created  the  ideal  figure,  which 
we  love  to  accept  as  nature.  Generation  after 
generation  the  Greek  learned  to  draw  and 
learned  to  observe,  until  he  was  able  to  trans- 
mute his  knowledge  into  the  forms  of  grace 
and  beauty  which  satisfy  us  as  nature  at  her 
best;  just  ns  the  novelist  trains  all  his  powers 
by  the  observation  of  life  until  he  is  able  to 
transmute  all  the  raw  material  into  a creation 
of  fiction  which  satisfies  us.  We  may  be  sure 
that  if  the  Greek  artist  had  employed  the  ser- 
vice of  models  in  his  studio,  his  art  would  have 
been  merely  a passing  phase  in  human  his- 
tory. But  as  it  is,  the  world  has  ever  since 
been  in  love  with  his  ideal  woman,  and  still 
believes  in  her  possibility. 

Now  the  young  woman  of  to-day  should 
not  be  deceived  into  the  notion  of  a prefer- 
able Realistic  development  because  the  novel- 
ist of  to-day  gets  her  to  sit  to  him  as  his 
model.  This  may  be  no  certain  indication 
that  she  is  either  good  art  or  good  nature. 
Indeed  she  may  be  quite  drifting  away  from 
the  ideal  that  a woman  ought  to  aim  at  if  we 
are  to  have  a society  that  is  not  always  tend- 
ing into  a realistic  vulgarity  and  commonplace. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a woman  is  her  own 
excuse  for  being,  and  in  a way  she  is  doing 
enough  for  the  world  by  simply  being  a wo- 
man. It  is  difficult  to  rouse  her  to  any  sense 
of  her  duty  as  a standard  of  aspiration.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  exactly  what  it  is  that 
she  is  to  do.  If  she  asks  if  she  is  expected  to 
be  a model  woman,  the  reply  must  be  that  the 
world  does  not  much  hanker  after  what  is 
called  the  “model  woman.”  It  seems  to  be 
more  a matter  of  tendency  than  anything  else. 
Is  she  sagging  towards  Realism  or  rising  tow- 
ards Idealism?  Is  she  content  to  be  the  wo- 
man that  some  of  the  novelists,  and  some  of 
the  painters  also,  say  she  is,  or  would  she  pre- 
fer to  approach  that  ideal  which  all  the  world 
loves?  It  is  a question  of  standards. 

It  is  natural  that  in  these  days,  when  the 
approved  gospel  is  that  it  is  better  to  be  dead 
than  not  to  be  Real,  society  should  try  to  ap- 
proach nature  by  the  way  of  the  materialis- 
tically ignoble,  and  even  go  such  a pace  of 
Realism  as  literature  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  young  wo- 
man will  get  around  to  any  desirable  state  of 
nature  by  this  route.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  why  servile  imitation  of  nature  de- 
grades art  and  degrades  woman,  but  both  de- 
teriorate without  an  ideal  so  high  that  there 
is  no  earthly  model  for  it. 

Would  you  like  to  marry,  perhaps,  a Greek 
statue?  says  the  justly  contemptuous  critic. 

Not  at  all,  at  least  not  a Roman  copy  of 
one.  But  it  would  be  better  to  marry  a wo- 
man who  would  rather  be  like  a Greek  statue 


than  like  some  of  these  figures,  without  even 
an  idea  for  clothing,  \yhich  are  lying  about  on 
green  banks  in  our  spring  exhibitions. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A NICE  “DERANGEMENT  OF  EPITAPHS." 

“What’s  in  a name?”  quoth  Gentle  Will; 
and  snre  enough,  what  is  ? 

A gentleman  was  passing  along  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  and  noticing  a tine  building 
which  was  new  to  him,  inquired  of  a neigh- 
boring policeman  what  it  was. 

“That,”  replied  the  intelligent  officer,  with 
the  pride  of  conscious  superiority,  “is  the 
Prishytarian  Thayological  Thayeter.” 

A COMPLETE  CURE. 

When  Colouel  Brackett  was  in  command  at 
Whipple  Barracks  in  1884,  there  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  named  Sidney,  who  used  to  give 
him  considerable  uneasiness  by  his  attentions. 
One  day  while  the  Colonel  was  walking  oat 
he  met  Sidney,  aud  accosted  him. 

“ Well, Sidney,”  said  he,  “I  see  you  are  able 
to  get  about.  I heard  you  were  quite  sick.” 

“ No,”  said  Sidney ; “ but  Sam  Penrose  says 
my  jaw  is  looser  than  common.” 

“That’s  it.  I knew  there  was  something 
the  matter.  You  have  got  the  Vox  Populun 

“ Is  it  dangerous?”  queried  Sidney. 

“Well,  not  very,  if  taken  in  time.” 

“ What  had  I better  do  ?” 

“ You  go  and  see  a doctor  at  once.” 

And  away  went  Sidney  to  find  a doctor, and 
having  found  one,  told  him  what  the  Colonel 
had  said,  upon  which  the  doctor  looked  very 
wise,  and  remarked  that,  there  was  no  great 
danger  unless  it  reached  his  Vox  Dei. 

“Can  you  give  me  something  for  it?”  in- 
quired Sidney. 

“ Ob  yes,”  answered  the  doctor.  “ Here  is  a 
Lex  Talionis  which  will  cure  you,”  and  handing 
Sidney  a good  dose  of  medicine,  he  sent  him 
on  bis  wav  rejoicing. 

REASONABLE. 

At  the  last  term  of  the  Butler  County  (Kan- 
sas) District  Court  a young  law  student  made 
application  to  Judge  Belaud  to  be  admitted  to 
practice.  The  Judge  appointed  a committee 
of  three  to  examine  bini,  which  is  usual  in  such 
cases.  Tbe  student  passed  tbe  examination, and 
was  duly  declared  a full-fledged  lawyer,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
bar. 

“ How  was  it  ?”  asked  one  of  these. 

“Well,”  replied  one  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee, “we  asked  him  about  two  hundred 
questions,  and  be  answered  every  one  of  them 
truthfully.” 

“ How  was  that?”  queried  the  older  member. 

“He  simply  answered  by  saying  1 he  didn’t 
know,’  and  be  told  the  truth  every  time.  As 
truth  fill  •lawyers  are  very  scarce  in  this  dis- 
trict, we  concluded  it  would  be  a good  tiling 
to  admit  him,  even  if  be  didn’t  know  any  law.” 
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AMATEUR  ASIDES. 

A DOUBLE  PLAY  BY  0UU  Dll  ASIATIC’  C’LUD. 

[ The  stage  in  the  hack  parhrr.  Lord  Moutressor  Nrd  [somewhere  bthiml  scenes],  (I  can't  make  mg 
(Harry  Jones)  and  B*/ss  Barberry  ( dfi$8  Smith)  wig  May  on  f) 

in  the  middle  of  Art  itrrt  and  <?  great  deal  of  per-  The  Prom  men.  (Xnwr  mind!  Hurry  up  !) 

plexity,  viddiert.]  Buss.  {Shall  / my  (hat  /W  speech  over  again  /) 

Br.ss.  Oil,  my  lord,  you  k now  not  what  you  gay  t Lord  ML  (Xg  ; well  Jill  up  the  time  by  striking 
( Wait,  I'm  not  half  done  yet  J)  A poor  village  muid  attitudes.) 

(why  don't  yon  take  my  hand!)  camiot  hope  to  Win  [ Aiful  pause.  Finally  enter  Cribbles*.  the  vd- 

the  love  of  one  so — so  (narcy  me  ! what  conns  next  /)  lanous  ml  el  ( Xed  S/nUh),  badly  made  tip 

— so — amt  wont  scared. 

Ths  Prompter.  So  exalted  in  rank.  ( Votive  left  Cribbles.  ( Wh-wh -what  do  J say  f) 
out  two  Hues.)  The  Pkomptvr,  ( Soy  “ Beg  pardon,  ni  y lord" — 

Bkss.  So  exalted  in  rar  k (well,  U cant  he  fietped  Con found  your  stupidity  /) 
now)  ns  vour*udf.  ( Don't  forget  my  cue  this  time.)  Orjuulks.  Beg  pardon,  ruy  lord,  confound  your — 
Lord  M.  (/  won't,  .\/X<*  Smith.)  oh.  Be.-*,  my  (Oh,  I d.>„'t  say  that  M^do  / / What  ntidtS 
girl,  the  adoration  I feel  {do  I km d yet  f)  for  your  Loun  M.  Cribbles!  ( |i  e ought  to  be  further 

charms  ( you  ought  to  ha  sifting  down)  makes  me  front J 

consider  nothing  stive.-  the  dictates,  of — Buss.  We  .nre  'lost!  (You  shouldn't  have  moved.) 

The  PkoMrTftn.  {Torn  around;  you've  got  your  Cribbles.  this?  Wot  ’ll  the  flearl  do  vc .n 

back  tv  the  andvoir  ) Id  tells  ’im  ’o»v  Hi  -.on’s  a-coml'totin'  hot  hissed!? 

Lord  M . Mv  passion.  ( How's  that  ?)  ( Remember  yon' re  to  kick  me,  Harry  ) 

Bfiss.  (“  Passion  "*  isn't  right , hut  no  matter.)  Loud  M.  Pascal,  I’ll  wring  your  neck  l {yome 
Wlmt  will  the  Earl  say  when  he  learns  that  you  up  here  where  ! can  get  hold  of  you.) 
have  abandoned  an  aristocratic  alliance  (or  my  IIUB&  Oh,  Cribbles,  for  my  sake  ho  silent ! ( Why 
sake  '*  i Oh.  where's  Add ')  don't  y>»,  sg*ok  jfOWr  ip&fifte*  through!  You  put. 

Loro  M I care  not.  Hark!  I hear  footsteps,  me  out  awfully  \ 

(Cull  A-/  ) CfciBBEUSk  Hill  hinforrn  the  Ffearl  hinstitnter'  (he 

The  Prompter.  (“ Footsteps f Ned,  “footstep*!"  -'artful  not  to  shake  my  wig  o/fhnnd  Vll  be  hm  a 

Your  cue/)  fi'Oc  nice  (kick  easy,  mind),  hi  promise  xou. 
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Bess.  Cribbles,  you  were  my  boyhood’s  compan- 
ion— 

Lord  M.  ( Hold  on  ! you  re  speaking  my  lines  !) 
Cribbles,  I was  like  a sister  to  you — 

Bkss.  ( Now  you're  speaking  mine  !)  Cribbles ! 

Cribbles.  Eh  ? (Pm  completely  stuck , Harry  P) 
My  lord  ! (Prompt  me,  won't  you  ?) 

Bess.  Ah!  (Oh,  gracious , I don't  know  what  to 
say  f) 

Lord  M.  Oh!  (Neither  do  I !) 

Cribbles.  ) 

Lord  M.  V Prompt  us,  for  goodness1  sake ! 

Bkss.  ) 

The  Prompter  [in  agony'].  (/  can't.  There's  a 
leaf  missing  from  the  book/)  Manley  II.  Pike. 

SOLVED. 

“WriAT  is  a skeleton?  Can  you  tell  me, 
children  ?”  asked  a reader  of  the  Drawer  of 
his  Sunday-school  class. 

The  infant  class  looked  troubled.  Their 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  of  the  most  vague 
description,  and,  they  seemed  to  think,  hardly 
w orth  mentioning.  The  question  passed  down 
the  class,  almost  to  the  very  foot,  meeting 
only  a blank  look  or  a shake  of  the  head,  until 
at  last  the  smallest  tot  of  all  ventured  a reply : 
“Peathe,  mitk,  it  itli  a man  without  any  meat 
on  it.”  R.  W.  II. 

A PROPER  REQUEST. 

Old  Mose  belonged  to  a planter  and  law- 
yer, Geueral  John  M.  Grant,  of  Macon,  Mis- 
sissippi, a sort  of  Gulliver  of  those  parts. 
Mose  drove  the  General’s  buggy  one  morning 
into  town,  and,  as  usual,  it  halted  in  front  of 
“ Lawyer  Row,”  to  gather  the  new  s of  the 
day.  Many  wonderful  stories  were  narrated, 
when  General  Grant  told  how  he  and  Mose 
had  been  hunting  the  day  before,  and  how  a 
deer  came  by,  and  “I  shot  it,”  said  the  Gen- 
eral, “putting  one  and  the  same  rifle  bullet 
through  its  head  and  right  hind  foot.”  Silent 
astonishment  aud  incredulity  pervaded  the 
group  of  eager  listeners.  “ Didn’t  I do  it  just 
as  I said  ?”  asked  the  General,  appealing  to  old 
Mose. 

The  truth-loving  negro  hesitated  a moment, 
and  then  answered  slowly  aud  deliberately, 
“ In  course  you  did,  Marse  John.  De  deer  war 
scratching  hits  head  wid  hits  hind  foot,  when 
do  bullet  went  through  de  foot  and  de  head.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  delighted  General. 
“ Mose  saw'  me  fire  at  the  buck.” 

The  crowd  sawr  bow  it  w as  possible  to  kill 
the  deer  in  the  manner  described  by  General 
Grant.  But  on  their  way  home  Mose  said  to 
the  General, 

“ See  hvur,  Marse  John,  for  de  Lord’s  sake! 
de  nex’  time  you  tell  a story  don’t  put  de 
cends  so  fur  apart;  it’s  too  hard  to  get  ’em 
togedder.” 

A SOFT  HEART. 

Squire  H was  a gentleman  of  the  old 

school  in  Newhurvport,  Massachusetts.  Me 
wore  a milled  - bosom  shirt  of  immaculate 


whiteness,  and  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
One  day,  on  his  way  to  his  office  down-town, 
he  met  Farmer  Brown  with  two  nice  fat  geese. 
On  inspection  he  told  the  farmer  he  would 
take  one  of  them.  But  the  farmer  said  he 
must  sell  both  or  neither.  The  Squire  re- 
marked that  no  private  table  wanted  a pair  of 
geese.  But  the  farmer  was  firm,  and  declined 
to  sell  one ; the  Squire  must  take  both  or  none. 
Finally  the  Squire  paid  him  for  the  pair,  and 
the  next  day  came  home  to  dinner,  his  mouth 
w atering  for  a taste  of  the  nice  fat  goose.  The 
carving-knife  was  sharpened  and  the  dissec- 
tion commenced.  He  tried  to  sever  a wring,  a 
leg,  to  get  a slice  from  the  breast,  but,  alas! 
it  was  so  tongli  he  could  make  no  impression 
upon  it,  and  it  was  removed  from  the  table, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  family. 
Several  days  after, meeting  Farmer  Brown,  the 
Squire  politely  asked  him  wriiy  he  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  selling  him  one  of  the  geese,  and 
not  imposing  both  upon  him. 

“Because, Squire  H ,”  the  farmer  replied, 

“to  my  certain  knowledge  them  geese  have 
been  together  for  twenty -five  years,  and  I 
hadn’t  the  heart  to  separate  them.” 

AN  UNCERTAIN  PROPERTY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  war  a wealthy 
citizen  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  formerly 
a large  slave-owner,  had  been  frequently  im- 
portuned by  one  of  his  negro  men  to  allow 
him  to  buy  himself.  The  planter  hesitated  on 
account  of  the  particular  usefulness  of  the 
man.  But  as  the  war  wore  on,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Southern  cause  became  merely  a 
question  of  time,  he  very  naturally  began  to 
think  more  favorably  of  the  negro’s  proposi- 
tion. So  meeting  him  on  his  w agon  one  day, 
he  said,  “Solomon,  I believe  you’ve  said  some- 
thing to  me  two  or  three  times  about  wanting 
to  buy  yourself,  and  I have  been  thinking  over 
it,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  let  you  do 
so.” 

“ Yes,  Marse  William,”  returned  Solomon, " I 
did  want  to  buy  myself;  but  I bin  studden 
about  it  right  smartly  lately,  sah,  and  I dnn 
come  to  de  ’elusion  dat  in  dese  times  nigger 
property  is  too  onsarten,  sah,  to  put  any  money 
in,  so  I doan’  think  I’ll  buy  myself  jist  yit.” 

A GOOD  MAN  GONE  WRONG. 

“Smithers  used  to  be  a good  novelist  be- 
fore his  baby  was  horn.” 

“How  did  that  affect  his  work?” 

“His  style  was  ruined  by  the  books  he  had 
to  read  the  youngster.  His  last  novel  began  : 
i What  is  this?  This  is  our  hero.  Is  he  a 
blonde?  Yes,  he  is  a blonde,  and  his  name  is 
William  Wilkins.  I do  not  think  William  Wil- 
kins is  a pretty  name;  do  you?  You  do? 
Well,  so  did  Maud  Brompton.  See  the  house 
w rith  the  green  shutters.  That  is  where  Maud 
Brompton  lives  w ith  her  aunt.  Have  you  an 
aunt  ?’  ” 

“ What  a shame !” 
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CUPID’S  CAMERA. 

Before  the  camera  she  sat 

While  I acquired  the  proper  focus 
To  snare  her  fashionable  hat 

With  all  its  feathered  hocus-pocus — 

The  girl  for  whom  my  heart  would  beat 
Irregularly  and  uncertain, 

Who  begged  me  with  divine  conceit 
To  warn  her  ere  I raised  the  curtain. 

Thought  I,  when  up  this  curtain  goes, 

A silent  listener  compelling, 

I’ll  tell  her  something  which  she  knows 
Has  been  a long  time  in  the  telling; 

And  when  the  glass  her  face  and  all 
Its  beauty  has  secured  forever, 

I’ll  let  the  lifted  curtain  fall, 

And  get  her  answer,  now  or  never. 

And  so  I did.  I put  it  back 
Amid  a melody  of  laughter 
And  sentences  which  seemed  to  lack 
The  happy  answer  I was  after. 

Dear  girls ! — as  long  as  girls  shall  live, 

Be  all  the  heavens  bright  above  them! 
But  when  I sought  ray  negative, 

I found  I had  a couple  of  them ! 

F.  D.  S. 

44  A PTNT  OF  LAW.” 

Squire  M , an  elderly  man,  but  a youug 

justice,  called  at  a friend’s  office  one  morning, 
and  with  much  gravity  announced:  “Jedge,  I 
dropped  in  to  git  a p’int  of  law.  I want  to 
know  the  law  cousarnin’  a-puttin’  of  a badly 
spiled  tarrupen  in  a neighbor’s  churn.  I’ve 
got  Hi  linen’s  Justices  an’  the  Code,  an’  I’ve 
s’arched  both  from  kiver  to  kiver,  an’  I don’t 
fin’  nuthin’  under  neither  head.” 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  WASHINGTON. 

Not  long  ago  the  superintendent  of  the  Law- 
rence public  schools  was  making  his  usual 
round  of  inspection,  and  chanced  to  be  listen- 
ing to  a history  class  of  the  eighth  grade.  The 
class  was  discussing  that  point  in  our  national 
history  which  hears  on  George  Washington’s 
sending  false  despatches,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The 
superintendent  asked  whether  the  scholars 
really  believed  that  Washington  told  the  lie, 
and  the  history  w as  referred  to  to  prove  that 
he  diil. 

“ But,”  remarked  the  superintendent,  “ was 
not  Washington  the  little  boy  who  never  told 
a lie  ?” 

“Oh,”  answered  a bright  little  colored  girl, 
“Washington  was  not  a boy  when  he  told  the 
lie.” 

ft 

A NEAT  EPITAPH. 

H.  F sends  the  following  epitaph  found 

in  an  English  country  church-yard: 

‘‘Here  lies  J.  S . who  for  forty  years  lived  in 

conjugal  happiness  with  his  widow,  who  survives 
him.” 


LETTING  HIM  HAVE  HIS  OWN  WAY. 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  a log 
school-house  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
nearly  a century  ago: 

Small  Boy  (learning  to  spell) : “C-o-w.” 

Teacher  (an  Irishman):  “Phat  does  that 
spell  f” 

Small  Boy:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Teacher:  “Coo.” 

Small  Boy  : “ Coo.” 

Teacher  : “ Don’t  say  coo ; say  coo.” 

Small  Boy  : “ Coo.” 

Teacher  : “ Don’t  say  coo  my  w'ay ; say  coo 
your  own  way.” 

CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Tradition  tells  of  a fiery  Anglo-Indian  col- 
onel who,  getting  into  a hot  dispute  with  a 
portly  clergyman,  remarked,  poiutedly,  “ It  is 
a pity  that  black  ants  should  not  be  useful  in 
proportion  to  their  size.”  Whereon  the  par- 
son at  once  retorted,  “It  is  a greater  pity  that 
red  ants,  which  are  so  insignificant,  should  yet 
be  so  offensive.” 

Another  collision  of  this  kind  between 
church  aud  state,  in  which  the  church  again 
had  the  best  of  it,  is  said  to  have  occurred  at 
au  English  public  dinner,  where  a w ould-be- 
witty  officer  asked  a well-known  colonial  bish- 
op, wbo  sat  next  to  him,  whether  he  could  tell 
the  difference  between  a bishop  and  a donkey, 
and  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  one 
wears  the  cross  on  his  head,  and  the  other 
wrears  it  on  his  back. 

“ Very  good,  Major  B ,”  said  the  bishop. 

“ But  now,  can  you  tell  the  difference  between 
an  army  officer  and  a donkey  ?” 

“ No,  my  lord,  I cannot,”  replied  the  major. 

“ Nor  can  /,”  rejoined  the  bishop,  quietly. 

.Even  this,  however,  was  surpassed  by  an- 
other passage  of  repartee  between  the  gown 
aud  the  sword  which  is  still  preserved  among 
the  society  legends  of  Calcutta.  A certain  fa- 
mous English  general,  the  hero  of  two  Eastern 
wars,  found  his  health  begiuuiug  to  give  way 
beneath  the  strain  of  long  aud  arduous  ser- 
vice, and  was  ordered  home  by  his  doctors. 
On  the  day  of  his  embarkation  for  England 
he  was  accompanied  by  avast  crowd  of  friends, 
to  whom  he  began  to  distribute  various  small 
tokens  of  his  regard. 

“ Well,  general,”  asked  the  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  one  of  the  party,  “ have  you 
no  memento  to  leave  to  an  old  friend  like  me  ?” 

“ Oh,  I have  not  forgotten  you,  my  lord,” 
cried  the  general.  “On  the  contrary,  I have 
bequeathed  to  you  my  entire  stock  of  impu- 
dence.” 

“Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  general,” 
replied  the  undaunted  bishop.  “ You  have 
given  me  by  far  the  largest  aud  most  valuable 
part  of  your  property.” 

And  then  the  bishop’s  wrife  turned  to  her 
husband,  and  said,  sweetly,  “My  dear,  I am 
glad  .to  see  that  you  have  come  into  your  leg- 
acy so  soon.”  David  Ker. 
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What  they  endured  and  how  they  endured  it 
must  be  read  in  the  detailed  accounts  from  his 
own  pen  which  his  biographer  has  preserved. 
She  is  wrong,  however,  in  calling  Harris  “an 
American.”  We  have, as  a nation, many  cranks 
and  frauds  to  answer  for;  but  happily  for  the 
national  credit  Harris  is  an  Englishman,  born, 
by-the-way,  in  the  very  English  town  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. It  is  but  just,  too,  in  defence 
of  a very  estimable  body  of  Christians,  to  say 
that  the  English  Swedenborgiaus  repudiate 
Harris,  and  deny  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  statement  that 
be  ever  belonged  to  their  Church.  It.  may  he 
added  that  Harris  is  still  living  iu  California, 
where,  it  is  said,  he  is  still  controlling  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  fresh  disciples,  and  is  enjoying 
with  them,  no  doubt,  the  many  comments  upon 
his  “ religion  ” and  his  system  of  exercising  it, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  public  jour- 
nals in  the  land.  He  began  his  career  of  the- 
ological deception  many  years  ago  as  one  of 
the  “Two  Witnesses ” of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
in  1867  he  devised  and  organized  “The  Bro- 
therhood of  the  New  Life,”  for  his  own  secular 
benefit  and  power. 

The  end  of  Oliphant’s  career  was  as  full  of 
wonderful  and  curious  adventure  as  the  begin- 
ning; the  story  of  the  enterprise  at  Haifa,  as 
told  by  himself  iu  book  form  some  years  ago, 
reads  like  a romance ; aud  his  reasons  for  mar- 
rying his  second  wife  — having  already  in 
heaven  a first  wife  whom  he  always  loved,  as 
well  as  a M natural  affinity”  whom  he  had 
never  met  on  earth — are  as  mad  and  as  eccen- 
tric as  are  any  of  his  earlier  performances. 
He  survived  this  last  act  of  the  farce-tragedy 
of  his  life  but  a few  months,  dying,  apparent- 
ly, iu  1889 — Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  give  the 
date — in  the  sixtieth  or  sixty-first  year  of 
his  age. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  snm  up  tbe 
character  of  Laurence  Oliphant  in  the  two  or 
three  columns  of  a “ Literary  Note.”  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  the 
seven  hundred  pages  of  her  “ Memoir.”  In  her 
closing  paragraph  she  says:  “There  has  been 
no  such  bold  satirist,  no  such  cynic  philoso- 
pher, no  such  devoted  euthnsiast,  no  adven- 
turer so  daring  and  gay,  no  religions  teacher 
so  absolute  and  visionary,  in  this  Victorian 
Age.”  His  would  have  been  a beautiful  life 
if  this  were  all  there  were  to  tell. 


Until  the  French  vicomtesse  and  the  Amer- 
ican millionaire  began  to  roughen  the  course 
of  An  Old  Maid's  Love ,a  there  was  more  excite- 
ment and  more  adventure  crowded  into  any 
one  week  of  the  life  of  the  author  of  “Altiora 
Peto  ” than  in  the  entire  existence  of  all  of  the 
Hollanders  of  Mr.  Maarten  Maartens  put  to- 
gether. These  latter,  in  the  beginning,  are 
simple,  stolid,  honest  Dutch  folk ; very  sooth- 

9 An  Old  Maid's  Lore.  A Dutch  Tale  Told  In  Eng- 
lish. By  Ma aiiten  Maaiitexs.  [Harper's  Franklin 
Sqvare  Library  ) 8ro,  Paper,  45  cents.  New  York: 
Uarper  aud  Brothers. 
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ing  and  very  comforting  after  the  feverish 
narrative  of  the  experiences  of  Laurence  Oli- 
phaut  and  of  Alice,  his  wife;  but  the  foreign 
element  alters  all  that,  aud  there  are  fevers 
and  chills  enough  iu  the  latter  half  of  tho 
novel  to  have  shaken  the  equanimity  of  the 
Oliphaiits  themselves. 

The  “Old  Maid’s  Love”  is  purely  platonic 
and  entirely  nepotic,  the  pure  love  of  au  aunt 
for  her  nephew,  the  innocent  love  of  a child- 
less old  woman  for  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
been  her  own  sou.  She  is  described  as  a per- 
son of  industrious  repose,  who  loves  her  God 
and  her  store- cupboard.  She  is  prim,  gray, 
neat ; slie  prefers  wliafc  she  thinks  is  good  to 
what  she  thinks  is  agreeable.  She  is  severe 
with  her  nephew,  but  quite  as  severe  with  her- 
self. “My  aunt’s  game  is  little  foxes,”  ho  said 
of  her  once.  “She  has  a splendid  nose  for 
smaller  sins.”  She  does  not  like  foreigners, 
whom  she  considers  superfluities  and  the  epit- 
ome of  all  that  is  evil  in  manners  and  morals; 
and  she  has  an  equally  strong  prejudice  against 
feminine  beauty,  imported  or  domestic,  for 
this,  also,  she  can  see  no  necessity,  and  in  this, 
also,  she  is  convinced  that  there  is  more  harm 
than  good.  When  the  beautiful  French  wo- 
man, therefore,  crosses  her  simple  threshold  aud 
upsets  all  of  tho  economy  of  her  homely  home, 
carrying  away  the  Love  of  her  Old  Maidisli 
Heart,  she  is  ready  to  do  desperate  things  ; and 
thereonto  hangs  Mr.  Maartens’s  tale.  Quite  as 
interesting,  in  his  way,  as  Suzauna  Varelkamp, 
is  Mynheer  Van  Donselnar,  the  retired  coffee 
merchant  of  the  Amsterdam  Exchange.  His 
characteristics  aro  petty  tyranny,  pig-headed- 
ness, and  punctuality;  and  “when  he  knows 
what  time  it  is,  everybody  else  in  the  house- 
hold must  find  out,  as  best  he  can,  exactly 
what  o’clock  Mynheer  Van  Donselnar  knows 
it  to  be.”  They  are  all  uulike  the  every-day 
folk  we  meet  in  contemporary  English  or 
American  novels,  and  they  are  well  worth 
knowing.  The  chief  fault  to  bo  found  with 
the  history  of  them,  as  her©  told,  is  the  fact 
that  it  ends  too  abruptly,  and  that  the  reader 
is  not  permitted  to  know  these  Hollanders  of 
Mr.  Maartens  well  enough. 

The  story  as  it  now  appears  is  not,  as  it 
would  seem,  a translation  from  the  Dutch.  It 
was  originally  written  in  Euglish  by  a Dutch- 
man, who  is  certainly  very  familiar  with  his 
acquired  tongue.  “ The  precious  bird  was 
frizzling  in  the  oven,”  he  writes,  “beautiful 
in  death,  the  ruddy  brown  of  its  fragrant  breast 
a-sparkle  with  luscious  bubbles;”  which  has  a 
foreign  and  a Continental  sound.  But  as  a rule 
his  English  is  British  English  rather  thaii 
American  English,  and  it  contains  not  a few 
of  those  peculiar  Anglicisms  used  in  this  coun- 
try by  those  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  of  our  race  who  are  afraid  of  getting 
their  boots  wret,  or  their  skirts  bedraggled, 
when  it  is  muddy  in  St.  James’s  Street  or  Pic- 
cadilly. His  hero  “ comes  a cropper  ” now  and 
then;  and  once,  while  in  a state  of  great  ex- 
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citement,  Lis  heroine  cries,  “Lawk- a- daisy 
me!”  Bufc  they  are  very  Dutch  for  all  that, 
aud  very  delightful. 


Mr.  Kielland's  Tales  of  Two  Countries 8 — to 
wit,  France  aud  Norway — are  prefaced  by  an 
appreciative  and  thoughtful  Introduction  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Boyeseu,  himself  a Nor- 
wegian, whose  scholarly  and  refined  English 
shows  no  signs  of  twang,  or  burr,  or  h'aceent. 
Concerning  Mr.  Kielland's  volume  of  “Nove- 
lettes,” published  first  in  1879,  from  which  this 
collection  of  tales  is  chiefly  taken,  Professor 
Boyeseu  says:  “It  was  to  all  appearance  a 
light  performance,  bufc  ifc  revealed  a sense  of 
style  which  made  it,  nevertheless,  notable.  No 
man  had  ever  written  the  Norwegian  language 
as  this  man  wrote  it.  There  was  a lightness  of 
touch,  a perspicacity,  an  epigrammatic  sparkle, 
and  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  which  seemed  al- 
together nn-Norwegian.”  Professor  Boyeseu, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  tales  ns  he  is  familiar 
with  them  in  the  language  iu  which  they  were 
written.  That  they  must,  of  necessity,  have 
lost  much  in  the  translation  is  very  evident. 
In  literal  English,  Mr.  Kielland's  sentences  ap- 
pear unduly  terse  and  occasionally  abrupt; 
and  his  tautology,  studied  and  iutentional,  no 
doubt,  in  the  original,  is  at  times  unpleasant 
in  Mr.  Archer's  careful  version.  Mr.  Kielland’s 
lightness  of  touch,  his  flashes  of  wit,  his  sparkle, 
ore  often  dimmed  by  the  fogs  of  Anglo-Saxou 
prose,  although  through  no  fault  of  the  con- 
scientious translator,  aud  his  epigram  and  per- 
spicacity, sown  in  French  soil  and  transplanted 
to  Norwegian  soil,  have  withered  visibly  in  the 
box  of  nil  poetic  English  earth  which  holds  them 
here.  Ibsen  grafted  upou  Baudot  and  watered 
by  James,  bears,  naturally,  a fruit  which  is  rich 
and  mellow  enough,  but  the  taste  for  which 
must  be  acquired. 

The  tales  of  Norway,  as  is  to  be  expected,  are 
more  characteristic  and  more  original  than  the 
tales  of  France.  The  latter  show  the  writer's 
familiarity  with  the  best  of  the  Gallic  authors 
of  modern  times,  from  whom  he  has  learned, 
ns  Professor  Boyeseu  points  out,  “ that  clear 
aud  crisp  incisiveness  of  utterauce  which  was 
supposed,  hitherto,  to  be  untransferable  to  any 
other  tongue,”  and  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above,  is  hardly  transferable  to  the  tongue 
spoken  on  the  British  Isles  or  the  American 
continent.  “The  Parsonage,”  on  the  other 
hand,  “Hope 's  Clad  in  April  Green,”  “ Romance 
and  Reality,”  and  the  rest  of  the  sketches  of 
the  folk  and  the  customs  of  his  own  land,  while 
French  in  style  and  expression,  are  purely  Nor- 
wegian in  tone  and  sentiment,  aud  make  one 
wish  for  a further  acquaintance  with  their  au- 
thor and  his  countrymen. 

Alexander  Kielland  was  born  some  forty- 
two  or  forty- three  years  ago  in  the  town  of 

* Tales  of  Two  Countries.  By  Ai.rxandbr  Kibl- 
i.and.  Trim  slated  by  William  Aiiciibu.  An  Intro- 
duction by  H.  II.  Boyksbn.  With  Portrait.  lGmo, 
Cloth.  Ornamental,  $1  00.  [The  Odd  Number  Series. j 
New  Turk  *.  Harper  and  Brothers. 


Stavanger,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Nor- 
way ; and  he  inherited  from  an  old  patrician 
family  of  that  section,  intellect,  refinement, 
wealth,  aud  the  commercial  instinct.  In  1869 
he  graduated  at  the  University,  where  he  was 
a classmate  of  Professor  Boyeseu,  from  whom 
these  facts  concerning  hiiu  are  gathered,  al- 
though they  are  not  contained  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, which  is  critical  rather  than  biographical. 
Later  Kielland  studied,  but  never  practised, 
law.  After  a somewhat  prolonged  sojourn  iu 
France,  a couutry  for  which  he  unquestionably 
lias  a strong  social  as  well  os  literary  predilec- 
tion, lie  returned  home,  bought  a tile  and  brick 
factory  near  his  native  town,  distinguished 
himself  by  liis  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
employes,  and  finally  retired,  from  business  to 
devote  himself’ to  politics  and  letters.  His 
first  volume  of  “Novelettes  ” at  once  attracted 
a great  deal  of  attention  throughout  the  north- 
ern couutry,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  his 
first  long  novel,  “ Garmau  and  Worse,”  which 
brought  him  decided  and  substantial  fame.  Iu 
it  he  describes,  with  what  is  considered  “ex- 
quisite style,”  hut  with  fearless  realism  and 
truth,  the  life  in  the  Norwegian  community 
in  which  he  was  born  and  lived,  particularly 
the  manners  aud  habits  of  the  commercial  gen- 
try to  which  he  himself  belongs ; anil  Pro- 
fessor Boyeseu  believes  that  it  contains  a great 
deal  of  matter  of  an  autobiographical  qual- 
ity. Mr.  Kielland’s  .other  works  are  “ New 
Novelettes,”  “ Laboring  People,”  a strougly 
realistic  story  in  the  style  of  Zola,  “ Suow,” 
“Elsie  Fortuna,”  and  anuuiberofactingdramas. 
His  “Skipper  Worse”  was  done  into  English, 
some  years  ago,  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  aud 
lie  tignres  as  one  of  the  authors  of  “ Modem 
Ghosts,”  published  iu  “The  Odd  Number  Se- 
ries,” in  the  autumn  of  1890.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, until  his  “Tales  of  Two  Countries ” 
appeared,  he  had  blossomed  only  as  an  exotic 
in  British  and  American  literary  fields. 


Another  comparatively  new  name  in  the  long 
list  of  the  producers  of  fiction  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Avery  MncAlpine,  who  appears  this  month  as 
the  author  of  A MatCs  Conscience ,4  a story  of  the 
present  time,  of  two  continents,  and  of  inter- 
national flirtation.  It  opens  and  closes  iu  Min- 
nesota, although  much  of  the  action  takes  place 
iu  Great  Britain.  It  has  one  hero,  the  Mau 
with  the  Conscience,  aud  two  heroines.  The 
English  heroine  is  the  keeper  of  the  Man's  Con- 
science, the  American  heroine  catches  the  Man's 
Conscience,  and  gives  it  a thousand  tongues. 
He  loves  each  of  them,  and  he  does  not  love 
either  of  them,  aud  lie  is  not  sure  whether  he 
loves  them  both  or  not.  That  the  Man's  Con- 
science should  trouble  him  is  not  to  he  won- 
dered at ; and  if  its  still  small  voice  is  hushed 
in  the  end,  the  Man  gets  more  than  he  deserves. 

4 A Man's  Conscience.  A Novel.  By  Avrfiy  MacAt,- 
pinr.  pp.  iv..  808.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  60.  New  York : Harper  and  Bro- 
thers. 
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Mrs.  MacAlpin©  is  as  much  at  home  on  West- 
ern prairies  and  in  August  cyclones  as  she  is  iu 
London  drawing-rooms  and  in  Scottish  castles; 
and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  her 
own  nationality  from  the  tone  of  her  work, 
there  is  in  it  enough  of  the  atmosphere  of  both 
countries  to  suggest  that  she  is  herself,  per- 
haps, tho  heroine  of  an  international  match. 


The  author  of  u The  Captain  of  the  Janiza- 
ries ” needs  no  note  of  introduction  to  Ameri- 
can readers.  His  admirable  romance  founded 
upon  tho  life  and  adventures  of  Scanderbeg,  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  has  made 
for  him  many  friends  who  will  turn  with  euger 
iuterest  to  his  latest  tale,  and  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  what  they  find  there.  Hiram,  A 
King  of  Tyre ,6  reigned  over  the  island  city 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
ceutiiry  before  the  coining  of  tho  Christian 
Messiah,  and  two  thousand  years  before  the  Al- 
banian hero  of  the  earlier  tale  planned  and  car- 
ried out  his  famous  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Hiram,  like  Scanderbeg,  figured  iu  troublous 
times,  and  saw  many  and  strange  things,  all 
of  which  are  described  with  that  literary  skill 
and  close  following  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical detail  for  which  Dr.  Ludlow  is  distin- 
guished. We  are  shown  the  sea-girt  city  with 
its  dense  mass  of  inhabitants ; its  tall,  wooden 
houses  of  many  stories;  its  narrow  streets  of- 
ten entirely  closed  to  the  sky  by  projecting 
balconies  and  arcades ; its  looms,  its  foil rnlries, 
and  its  dyeing  vats  ; its  two  harbors;  its  peo- 
ple of  fashion,  its  moneyed  merchants,  its  hard- 
handed  artisans,  its  priests  of  Baal,  its  young 
men  and  its  maidens,  its  friends  and  lovers, 
and  its  councillors  of  State ; and  they  are  made 
to  seem  ns  real  to  us,  despite  the  vast  distance 
of  time,  as  are  the  communal  homes  on  Lake 
Erie  or  in  California,  as  are  the  straight,  quiet, 
tidy  roads  of  Holland,  as  arc  the  humble  study 
and  the  homely  farm-yard  of  the  Norwegian 
country  parson,  and  as  are  tho  wheat  farms  of 
Minnesota. 

When  this  King  of  Tyre  came  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  the  Phoenician  prestige  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  had,  for  many  years, 
been  steadily  waning.  The  Greeks  had  not 
only  beaten  them  in  naval  warfare,  but  they 
were  displacing  Phoenician  products  iu  foreign 
markets,  and  were  teaching  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  religion  to  all  the  world. 
The  Tyrian  priesthood  preached  the  doctrine 
that  the  cause  of  the  decadence  lay  in  the  grow- 
ing laxity  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  natural 
anger  of  their  gods;  while  the  king  believed, 
and  proclaimed,  that  the  groat  trouble  was  due 
to  the  narrowness  and  provincialism  of  the 
priests  themselves,  who  had  attempted  to  pilot 
the  Ship  of  State  up  and  down  the  channels  of 
their  own  prejudice  only,  and  liad  succeeded 

8 A King  of  Tyre.  A T;ile  of  the  Times  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D  , Author  of 
The  Captain  of  the  Janizarie *,  etc.  pp.  901.  16mo, 
Cloth,  $1  00.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 


iu  running  it  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach  of 
their  own  iguorance.  And  thus  were  sown  tho 
seeds  of  discord  betweeu  Church  and  State, 
between  political  freedom  of  thought  and  re- 
ligious superstition,  which  lead  to  revolution  ; 
thus  was  written  one  of  the  earliest  chapters 
in  that  history  which  has  repeated  itself  at 
least  once  in  every  one  of  the  five-and-twen- 
ty  centuries  which  have  passed  since  Hiram 
reigned  iu  Tyre.  ____ 

A history  which  is  too  young  to  bo  able  to 
repeat  itself,  and  which  has  hardly  yet  had 
time  to  repeat  the  history  of  any  other  section 
of  the  globe,  is  tho  history  of  that  great  West 
of  America  w hich  lies  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Upward  of  thirty  years  ago 
Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  a native  of  tho 
wonderful  State  of  Ohio,  began  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  a w?ork  upon  this  subject,  which 
lias  become  monumental  in  character  and  exe- 
cution, and  colossal  in  size  and  results.  Iu  a 
supplementary  volume,  happily  entitled  Lite r- 
arg  Industries*  lie  now  gives  the  history  of  his 
History,  the  account  of  the  organization,  foun- 
dation, and  working  of  a great  literary  ma- 
chine-shop, which,  like  everything  else  iu  Cal- 
ifornia, is  the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  tho 
world.  Mr.  Bancroft  could  not  have  made  a 
sonnet  or  even  an  epic  poem  in  his  factory, 
but  he  has  turned  out  a magnificent  engine 
which  will  furnish  power  to  every  mill  grind- 
ing in  the  future  the  grist  of  the  history  of  a 
land  whose  civilization  he  believes  ‘‘is  des- 
tined in  time  to  be  superior  to  any  now  exist- 
ing.” He  lias  collected  and  preserved  a vast 
amount  of  rich  but-  raw  material  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  to  waste  ; he  has  extract- 
ed from  it,  and  properly  graded  and  sifted,  all 
of  the  lumps  of  any  value;  lie  has  employed  as 
firemen  and  as  engineers  experts  from  all  parts 
of  the  world ; he  has  kept  up  the  steam  of  en- 
thusiasm ; his  wheels  and  levers  from  the  very 
beginning  have  been  oiled  by  practical  com- 
mon-sense, untiring  energy  and  excellent  judg- 
ment; and  the  result  certainly  seems  to  justify 
the  pride  w ith  which  he  sits  down- now  to  view 
and  to  review  the  great  work  of  his  hand  and 
his  head. 

Quite  as  remarkable  os  the  making  of  his 
History  is  the  uccount  of  44  The  Literary  In- 
dustry” which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  his 
great  library,  composed  of  every  species  of 
printed  and  manuscript  matter  pertaining  to 
the  Pacific  States,  from  Alaska  to  Panama. 

This  certainly  is  monument  grand  and  endur- 
ing enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  man  ; 
ami  it  is  only  the  pedestal  upon  w hich  is  placed 
that  greater  monument — his  History.  Literary 
workers  may  scoff  at  his  manner  of  procedure, 
but  the  most  hypercritical  of  them  cannot 
deny  the  magnificent  value  of  what  he  has  ac- 
complished. 

• Literary  Industries.  By  TTitbkiit  Howe  Bancuoft. 

With  Steel-plate  Portrait  pp.  xxxii.,  446.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  $1  50.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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CAIRO  IN  1890. 

BY  CONSTANCE  FENIMORE  WOOLSON. 


part  Jffrst. 


HE  way  to  Egypt 
is  long  and  vexa- 
tious ;” — so  Homer 
sings ; and  so  also 
have  sung  other 
persons  more  mod- 
ern. A chopping 
sea  prevails  off 
Crete, and  whether 
one  leaves  Europe 
at  Naples,  Brin- 
disi, or  Athens, 
one’s  steamer  soon 
reaches  that  beau- 
tiful island,  and 
consumes  in  pass- 
ing it  an  amount 
of  time  which  is 
an  ever-fresh  sur- 
prise. Crete,  with 
its  long  coast-line 
contemporary  portrait  and  soaring  moun- 
of  Cleopatra . tain-tops,  appears 

On  th*  wall  of  the  Templo  at  Den-  . r»n  .1  . , 

<ler*h.-From  • photograph  by  Sobah,  tO  till  all  that  part 

Cslff  of  the  sea.  How- 

ever, as  the  island 
is  the  half-way  point  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  one  can  at  least  feel,  after  finally 
leaving  it  behind,  that  the  Egyptian  coast 
is  not  far  distant.  This  coast  is  as  indolent 
-as  that  of  Crete  is  aggressive;  it  does  not 
raise  its  head.  You  are  there  before  you 
see  it  or  know  it;  and  then,  if  you  like,  in 
something  over  three  hours  more  you  can 
be  in  Cairo. 

The  Cairo  street  of  the  last  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, familiar  to  many  Americans,  was  a 
clever  imitation.  But  imitations  of  the 
Orient  are  melancholy;  you  cannot  trans- 
plant the  sky  and  the  light. 

The  real  Cairo  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
Nile.  Comparatively  few  among  travel- 


lers in  the  East  see  the  place  under  the 
best  conditions;  for  upon  their  arrival 
they  are  preoccupied  with  the  magical 
river  voyage  which  beckons  them  south- 
ward, with  the  dahabeevali  or  the  steamer 
which  is  to  carry  them ; and  upon  their  re- 
turn from  that  wonderful  journey  they  are 
planning  for  the  more  difficult  expedition 
to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
to  many  Americans  Cairo  is  only  a con- 
fused memory  of  donkeys  atid  dragomans, 
mosquitoes  and  dervishes,  and  mosques, 
mosques,  mosques ! This  hard  season 
probably  must  be  gone  through  by  all. 
The  wise  are  those  who  stay  on  after  it  is 
over,  or  who  return ; for  the  true  impres- 
sion of  a place  does  not  come  when  the 
mind  is  over-crowded  and  confused;  it 
does  not  come  when  the  body  is  wearied ; 
for  the  descent  of  the  vision,  serenity  of 
soul  is  necessary— one  might  even  call  it 
idleness.  It  is  during  those  days  when 
one  does  nothing  that  the  reality  steals 
noiselessly  into  one’s  comprehension,  to 
remain  there  forever. 

But  is  Cairo  worth  this  ? is  asked.  That 
depends  upon  the  temperament.  If  one 
must  have  in  his  nature  somewhere  a 
trace  of  the  poet  to  love  Venice,  so  one 
must  be  at  heart  something  of  a painter 
to  love  Cairo.  Her  colors  are  so  softly 
rich,  the  Saracenic  part  of  her  architecture 
is  so  fantastically  beautiful,  the  figures  in 
her  streets  are  so  picturesque,  that  one 
who  has  an  eye  for  such  effects  seems  to 
himself  to  be  living  in  a gallery  of  paint- 
ings without  frames,  which  stretch  off  in 
vistas,  melting  into  each  other  as  they  go. 
If,  therefore,  one  loves  color,  if  pictures 
are  precious  to  him,  are  important,  let  him 
go  to  Cairo;  he  will  find  pleasure  await- 
ing him.  Flaubert  said  that  one  could 
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imagine  the  pyramids,  and  perhaps  the 
Sphinx,  without  an  actual  sight  of  them, 
but  that  what  one  could  not  in  the  least 
imagine  was  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
an  Oriental  barber  as  he  sits  cross-legged 
before  his  door.  That  is  Cairo  exactly. 
You  must  see  her  with  the  actual  eyes, 
and  you  must  see  her  without  haste.  She 
does  not  reveal  herself  to  the  Cook  tour- 
ist, nor  even  to  Gaze’s,  nor  to  the  man 
who  is  hurrying  off  to  Athens  on  a fixed 
day  which  nothing  can  alter. 

THE  NEW  QUARTER. 

(One  must  begin  with  this,  and  have  it 
over.)  Cairo  has  a population  of  four 
hundred  thousand  souls.  The  new  part 
of  the  town,  called  Ismailia,  has  been  per- 
sistently abused  by  almost  all  writers, 
who  describe  it  as  dusty,  as  shadeless,  as 
dreary,  as  glaring,  as  hideous,  as  blankly 
and  broadly  empty,  as  adorned  with  half- 
built  houses  which  are  falling  into  ruin  ; — 
one  has  read  all  this  before  arriving.  But 
what  does  one  find,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1890?  Streets  shaded  by  innumerable 
trees;  streets  broad  indeed,  but  which, 
instead  of  being  dusty,  are  wet  (and  over- 
wet) with  the  constant  watering;  well- 
kept,  bright- faced  houses,  many  of  them 
having  beautiful  gardens,  which  in  Jan- 
uary are  glowing  with  giant  poinsettas, 
crimson  hibiscus,  and  purple  bougainvil- 
lea— flowers  which  give  place  to  richer 
blooms,  to  an  almost  over-luxuriance  of 
color  and  perfumes,  as  the  early  spring 
comes  on.  If  the  streets  were  paved,  it 
would  be  like  the  outlying  quarters  of 
Paris,  for  most  of  the  houses  are  French 
as  regards  their  architecture.  Shadeless  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  shade.  And  the  princi- 
pal drives,  too,  beyond  the  town — the  Ghe- 
zireh  road,  the  Choubra  and  Gizeh  roads, 
and  the  long  avenue  which  leads  to  the 
pyramids  — are  deeply  embowered,  the 
great  arms  of  the  trees  which  border  them 
meeting  and  interlacing  overhead.  Con- 
sider the  stony  streets  of  Italian  cities 
(which  no  one  abuses),  and  then  talk  of 
“ shadeless  Cairo” ! 

THE  CLIMATE. 

If  one  wishes  to  spend  a part  of  each 
day  in  the  house,  engaged  in  reading, 
writing,  or  resting;  if  the  comfortable 
feeling  produced  by  a brightly  burning 
little  fire  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  is 
necessary  to  him  for  his  health  or  his 
pleasure — then  he  should  not  attempt  to 


spend  the  entire  winter  in  the  city  of  the 
Khedive.  The  mean  temperature  there 
during  the  cold  season — that  is,  six  weeks 
in  January  and  February  — is  said  to  be 
58°  Fahrenheit.  But  this  is  in  the  open 
air;  in  the  houses  the  temperature  is  not 
more  than  54°  or  52°,  and  often  in  the 
evening  lower.  The  absence  of  fires 
makes  all  the  difficulty;  for  out-of-doors 
the  air  may  be  and  often  is  charming; 
but  upon  coming  in  from  the  bright  sun- 
shine the  atmosphere  of  one’s  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom  seems  chilly  and 
prison-like.  There  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  chimneys  in  Cairo,  even  in  the 
modern  quarter.  Each  of  the  hotels  has 
one  or  two  open  grates,  but  only  one  or 
two.  Southern  countries,  however,  are 
banded  together — so  it  seems  to  the  shiv- 
ering Northerner— to  keep  up  the  delusion 
that  they  have  no  cold  weather;  as  they 
have  it  not,  why  provide  for  it  ? In  Italy 
in  the  winter  the  Italians  spread  rugs 
over  their  11001*8,  hang  tapestries  upon 
their  walls,  pile  cushions  everywhere,  and 
carpet  their  sofas  with  long-haired  skins; 
this  they  call  warmth.  But  a tireless 
room,  with  the  thermometer  on  its  walls 
standing  at  35°,  is  not  warm,  no  matter 
how  many  cushions  you  may  put  into  it; 
and  one  hates  to  believe,  too,  that  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  health  are  rough- 
ened faces  and  frost-bitten  noses  and  the 
extreme  ugliness  of  hands  swollen  and 
red.  ‘'Perhaps  if  one  could  have  in 
Cairo  an  open  hearth  and  three  sticks,  it 
would,  with  all  the  other  pleasures  one 
finds  here,  be  too  much — would  reach 
wickedness!”  was  a remark  we  heard  last 
winter.  A still  more  forcible  exclama- 
tion issued  from  the  lips  of  a pilgrim  from 
New  York  one  evening  in  January.  Look- 
ing round  her  sitting-room  upon  the  roses 
gathered  that  day  in  the  open  air,  upon 
the  fly-bruslics  and  fans  and  Oriental  dec- 
orations, this  misguided  person  moaned, 
in  an  almost  tearful  voice,  “Oh,  for  a 
blizzard  and  a fire  /”  The  reasonable  trav- 
eller of  course  ought  to  remember  that 
with  a climate  which  has  seven  months 
of  debilitating  heat,  and  three  and  a half 
additional  months  of  summer  weather,  the 
attention  of  the  natives  is  not  strongly 
turned  towards  devices  for  warmth.  This 
consideration,  however,  does  not  make 
the  fire  less  rooms  agreeable  during  the 
few  weeks  that  remain. 

Another  surprise  is  the  rain.  “ In  our 
time  it  rained  in  Egypt,”  writes  Strabo* 
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as  though  chronicling  a miracle.  Either 
the  climate  has  changed..  qr  Strabo  was 
not  vi  4ist$ple  of  the' realistic  school,  for 
in  tht*  January  *>f  this  truthful  record  the 
rain  descended  in  such  a deluge  in  Cairo 
that  the  water  came  above  the  knees  of 
the  horses*  ami  a ferry-boat  was  establish- 
eel  for  two  days  hi  one  of  I W principal 
streets.  Later  the  vain  desccrhfei  a see- 
ond  jtiine  with  almost  equal  VM-huive,  muj 
showers  wore  by  no  means  infrequent.  if  It 
may  he  mentioned  hi  pAvrtfti  thesis  that  there 
was  heavy  rain  at  Luxeuv  four  hand  red 
and  fifty  miles  smith  of  Cairo,  on  the 
19th  of  February. ) One  does  not  object 
to  these  mi  ns;  they  are  in  themselves 


eiimuo  of  Cum* ; object » off  bus  been 
made  merely  to  the.  ilrelesB  condi- 
tion of  the  houses  a fault  which  can 
be  remedied.  But  now  a real  ene- 
my must  be  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Khamsin.  This  is  a hot  wind  from 
the  south,  which  parches  the  skin 
and  takes  the  life  out  of  one;  it  tills  the 
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not,  so  perfe*  t as  that  of  Florida, 
i u ou r country.  because  jji  Flori- 
da there  art*  no  January  mosqui- 
toes. 


|n  1 1 rmi&t  he  »vm< : mbered  that 

* ' « t < » i-  A r.eeau.  ■'  Tin-  Nih»  >s 
WBmS  Eirynt  sa y a prov*  rb.  Tim 
Nflo  is  inylbieub  Pliaraori ie, 
Inri  Cairo  ttiv$8  sis 
c \ isl  e nee  solely  to  tlM  Arabian 
conquerors  of  the  country,  who 
built  a fortress  and  palace  here 
in  A.  13.  0C0. 

Very  Arabian  is  still  the  call 
to  prayer  which  is  chanted  by  the  muezzins 
from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques  several 
times  during  the  day.  We  were  passing; 
through  a crowded  quarter  near  the  Mooski 
one  afternoon  in  January,  when  there  was 
wafted  across  ilia  consciousness  a faint 
sweet  sound.  It  was  far  away,  and  one 
heard  it  half  impatiently  at  first,  unwill- 
ing to  lift  one  s attention  even  for  an  in- 
stant from  the  motley  scenes  nearer  at 
hand.  But  at  length,  teased  into  it  by 
the  very  Sweetness,  we  raised  our  eyes, 
ami  then  it  was  seen  that  it  came  from  a 
half  ruined  minaret  far  above  us.  Round 
the  narrow  miter  gallery  of  this  slender 
tower  a man  in  dark  robes  wafc  pacing 
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steadily  shining,  with  a light  so  weird  that 
one  can  think  of  nothing  but  the  feelings 
of  the  last  man.  <»r  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  seal.  The  regular  Khamsin  season 
does  not  hegi  u before  May ; the  occasional 
days  of  it  that  bring  suffering  to  travel  lers 
occur  in  February.  March,  and  April. 
But  what  are  live  or  six  days  of  Kham- 
sin amid  four  winter  months  whose  aver- 
age temperature  is  5.8°  Fabreuheil  ? It  is 
human  nature  to  deled  faults  in  climates 
which  have  been  greatly  praised,  just  as 
one  counts  every7  freckle  on  a fair  face 
that  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Give 
Cairo  a few7  hearth  tires,  and  its  winter 
climate  will  vseem  delightful;  although 
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slowly,  liis  arms  outstretched,  his  face 
upturned  to  heaven.  Not  once  did  lie 
look  below  as  lie  continued  his  aerial 
round,  his  voice  giving  forth  the  chant 
which  we  had  heard — “Allah  akbar;  Al- 
lah akbar;  la  Allah  ill’ Allah!  Heyyaala- 
ssalali!”  (God  is  great;  God  is  great; 
there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  His  Prophet.  Come  to  prayer.)  Again, 
another  day,  in  the  old  Touloun  quarter, 
we  heard  the  sound,  but  it  was  much  near- 
er. It  came  from  a window  but  little  above 
our  heads,  the  small  mosque  within  the 
quadrangle  having  no  minaret.  This  time 
I could  note  the  muezzin  himself.  As  he 
could  not  see  the  sky  from  where  he 
stood,  his  eyes  were  closed.  I have  never 
beheld  a more  concentrated  expression  of 
devotion  than  his  quiet  face  expressed; 
he  might  have  been  miles  away  from  the 
throng  below,  instead  of  three  feet,  as  his 
voice  gave  forth  the  same  strange  sweet 
chant.  The  muezzins  are  often  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  blind,  as  the  duties 
of  the  office  are  within  their  powers;  but 
this  singer  at  the  low  window  had  closed 
his  eyes  voluntarily.  The  last  time  I saw 
the  muezzin  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  the  spring  was  far  advanced. 
Cairo  gayety  was  at  its  height,  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  Europeans  returning 
from  the  races,  the  new  quarter  was  as 
modern  as  Paris.  But  there  are  minarets 
even  in  the  new  quarter,  or  near  it;  and 
on  one  of  the  highest  of  these  turrets,  out- 
lined against  the  glow  of  the  sunset,  I 
saw  the  slowly  pacing  figure,  with  its  arms 
outstretched  over  the  city — “ Allah  akbar; 
Allah  akbar;  come,  come  to  prayer.” 

There  are  over  four  hundred  mosques 
in  Cairo,  and  many  of  them  are  in  a di- 
lapidated condition.  Some  of  these  were 
erected  by  private  means  to  perpetuate 
the  name  and  good  deeds  of  the  founder 
and  his  family;  then,  in  the  course  of 
time,  owing  to  the  extinction  or  to  the 
poverty  of  the  descendants,  the  endow- 
ment fund  has  been  absorbed  or  turned 
into  another  channel,  and  the  ensuing 
neglect  lias  ended  in  ruin.  When  a pious 
Muslim  of  to-day  wishes  to  perform  a good 
work,  he  builds  a new  mosque.  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  to  repair  the  old  one 
near  at  hand,  which  commemorates  the 
generosity  of  another  man.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a mosque  has  no  estab- 
lished congregation,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  it.  A mosque,  in  fact,  to 
Muslims  has  not  an  exclusively  religious 


character.  It  is  a place  prepared  for 
prayer,  with  the  fountain  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preceding  ablutions  required 
by  Mohammed,  and  the  niche  towards  Mec- 
ca which  indicates  the  position  which  the 
suppliant  must  take;  but  it  is  also  a place 
for  meditation  and  repose.  The  poorest 
and  most  ragged  Muslim  has  the  right  to 
enter  whenever  he  pleases;  he  can  say 
his  prayers,  or  he  can  simply  rest;  he  can 
quench  his  thirst;  he  can  eat  the  food 
which  he  has  brought  with  him;  if  he  is 
tired,  he  can  sleep.  In  mosques  not  often 
visited  by  travellers  I have  seen  men  en- 
gaged in  mending  their  clothes,  and  nth- 
el’s  cooking  food  with  a portable  fur- 
nace. In  the  church -yard  of  Charlton 
Kings,  England,  there  is  a tombstone  of 
the  last  century  with  an  inscription  which 
concludes  as  follows:  “And  hisdieing  re- 
quest to  his  Sons  and  Daughters  was, 
Never  forsake  the  Chari tys  until  the  Poor 
had  got  their  Rites.”  In  the  Cairo 
mosques  the  poor  have  their  rites — both 
with  the  gh  and  without.  The  sacred 
character  of  a mosque  is,  in  truth,  only 
made  conspicuous  when  unbelievers  wish 
to  enter.  Then  the  big  shuffling  slippers 
are  brought  out  to  cover  the  shoes  of  the 
Christian  infidels,  so  that  they  may  not 
toucli  and  defile  the  mattings  reserved  for 
the  faithful. 

After  long  neglect,  something  is  being 
done  at  last  to  arrest  the  ruin  of  the  more 
ancient  of  these  temples.  A commission 
has  been  appointed  by  the  present  govern- 
ment whose  duty  is  the  preservation  of 
the  monuments  of  Arabian  art;  occa- 
sionally, therefore,  in  a mosque  one  finds 
scaffolding  in  place,  and  a general  dis- 
mantlement. One  can  only  hope  for  the 
best — in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which 
one  hopes  when  one  sees  the  beautiful  old 
front  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  gradually  en- 
croached upon  by  the  new  raw  timbers. 
But  in  Cairo,  at  least,  the  work  of  repair- 
ing goes  on  very  slowly;  three  hundred 
mosques,  probably,  out  of  the  four  hun- 
dred still  remain  untouched,  and  many  of 
these  are  adorned  with  a delicate  beauty 
which  is  unrivalled.  I know  no  quest 
so  enchanting  as  a search  through  the 
winding  lanes  of  the  old  quarters  for  these 
gems  of  Saracenic  taste,  which  no  guide- 
book has  as  yet  chronicled,  no  dragoman 
discovered.  The  street  is  so  narrow  that 
your  donkey  fills  almost  all  the  space; 
passers-by  are  obliged  to  flatten  them- 
selves against  the  walls  in  response  to 
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Muslims  present  withdrew  to  the  door, 
and  the  unbeliever  was  allowed  to  enter. 
She  found  herself  in  a temple  of  color 
which  was  incredibly  rich.  The  floor  was 
of  delicate  marble,  ami  every  inch  of  the 
walls  was  covered  with  rt  mosaic  of  por- 
phyry and  jasper,  adorned  with  gilded  in- 
acriptibns  and  bands  of  Kuiic  text;  the 
tail  pulpit,  made  of  mahogany - colored 
wood,  was  carved  from  top  to  bottom  in 
intricate  designs,  and  ornamented  with 
odd  little  plaques  of  fretted  bronze:  the 
sacred  niche  was  lined  with  alabaster, 
turquoise,  and  gleaming  mol ber-of- pearl ; 
thr  only  light  came  through  the  thick 
glass  of  the  small  windows  far  above,  in 
do \vu  ward-falling  rays  of  crimson,  violet, 
and  gold.  The  old  mosaic-work  of  the 
Cairo  mosques  b composed  of  small  plates 
of  marble  and  of  mother  of  pearl  arranged 
in  geometrical  designs;  the  delicacy  of 
the  mi  mite  cubes  employed,  and  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  patterns,  are  marvellous;  the 
color  is  faint,  unless  turquoise  lias  been 
added;  but  the  glitter  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  gives  the  whole  an  appearance  like 


that  of  jewel  ry . U pon  on r departure  five 
blind  men  were  found  drawn  up  in  a 
line  at  the  door.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  collect  fifty. 

Another  day,  as  my  donkey  was  taking 
me  under  a stone  arch,  I saw  on  one  side 
a flight  of  steps  which  seemed  to  say 
“comer  At  the  top  of  the  steps  I found 
a picture.  It  was  a mosque  of  the  early 
pattern,  with  a largo  square  court  open  to 
the  sky.  In  the  centre  of  this  court  was 
a well  under  a marble  dome,  and  here 
grew  half  a dozen  palm-trees.  Across  the 
far  end  extended  the  sanctuary,  which 
was  approached  through  arcades  of  mas- 

red  bauds. 


si ve  pillars  painted  in  dart 
The  pulpit  was  so  old  that  it  had  lost  its 
beauty;  hut  the  entire  back  wall  of  this 
Mecca  side  was  covered  with  beautiful 
tiles  of  the  old  Cairo  tints  <; t urquoise-blue 
and  dark  blue),  in  designs  of  foliage,  with 
here  and  there  an  entire  tree.  This  splen- 
did wall  was  in  itself  worth  a journey. 
A few  single  tiles  had  been  inserted  at 
random  hi  the  great,  red  columns,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  majolica  plates  which  tease 
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the  rich  fretwork  of  its  decorations  and  the 
soft  yellow  hue  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is 
constructed  add  to  this  beauty.  Invaria- 
bly slender,  it  decreases  in  size  as  it  springs 
towards  heaven,  carrying  lightly  with  it 
two  or  three  external  galleries,  which  are 
supported  by  stalactites,  and  ending  in  a 
miniature  cupola  and  crescent.  These 
stalactites  (variously  named,  also,  pen- 
dentives,  recessed  clusters,  and  honey- 
combed work)  may  be  called  the  distinc- 
tive feature  of  Saracenic  architecture. 
They  were  used  originally  as  ornaments 
to  mask  the  transition  from  a square  court 
to  the  dome.  But  they  soon  took  flight 
from  that  one  service,  and  now  they  fill 
Arabian  corners  and  angles  and  support 
Arabian  curves  so  universally  that  for 
many  of  us  the  mere  outline  of  one  scrib- 
bled on  paper  brings  up  the  whole  pageant 
of  the  crescent- topped  domes  and  towers 
of  the  East. 

The  Cairo  mosques  are  said  to  show  the 
purest  existing  forms  of  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture. One  hopes  that  this  saying  is 
true,  for  a dogmatic  superlative  of  this 
sort  is  a rock  of  comfort,  and  one  can  re- 
member it  and  repeat  it.  With  the  best 
of  memories,  however,  one  cannot  intelli- 
gently see  all  these  specimens  of  purity, 
unless,  indeed,  one  takes  up  his  residence 
in  Cairo  (and  it  is  well  known  that  when 
one  lives  in  a place  one  never  pays  visits 
to  those  lions  which  other  persons  jour- 
ney thousands  of  miles  to  see).  Travel- 
lers, therefore,  very  soon  choose  a favorite 
and  abide  by  it,  vaunting  it  above  all  oth- 
ers, so  that  you  hear  of  El  Ghouri,  with 
its  striking  faqade  and  magnificent  ceiling, 
as  “the  finest,”  and  of  Kalaoon  as  “the 
finest,”  and  of  Moaiyud  as  ditto,  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  prefer  the  venerable 
Touloun  and  Amer,  and  the  undiscrimi- 
nating crowd  that  is  satisfied,  and  rightly, 
with  Aristides  the  Just,  that  is,  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan.  For  myself,  after  ac- 
knowledging to  a weakness  for  the  mosques 
which  are  not  in  the  guide-books,  which 
possess  no  slippers,  I confess  that  I admire 
most  the  tomb-mosque  of  Kait  Bey.  It  is 
outside  of  Cairo  proper,  among  those 
splendid  half -ruined  structures  the  so- 
called  tombs  of  the  Khalifs.  It  stands  by 
itself,  its  chiselled  dome  and  minaret,  a 
lace-work  in  stone,  clearly  revealed.  It 
would  take  pages  to  describe  the  fanciful 
beauty  of  every  detail,  both  without  and 
within,  and  there  must  in  any  case  come 
an  end  of  repeating  the  words  “elegance,” 
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“mosaic,”  “minaret,”  “arabesque,”  “jas- 
per,” and  “mother-of-pearl.”  The  chief 
treasures  of  this  mosque  are  two  blocks  of 
rose  granite  which  bear  the  so-called  im- 
pressions of  the  feet  of  Mohammed;  the 
legend  is  that  he  rests  here  for  a moment 
or  two  at  sunset  every  Thursday.  “ How 
well  I understand  this  fancy  of  the  Proph- 
et!” exclaimed  an  imaginative  visitor. 
“How  I wish  I could  do  the  same !” 

THE  GIZEH  MUSEUM. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  winter  of 
1890  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Museum 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Gizeh.  This 
magnificent  collection, which  until  recent- 
ly has  been  ill  housed  at  Boulak,  is  now 
installed  in  another  suburb,  Gizeh,  in  one 
of  the  large  summer  palaces  built  by  the 
former  Khedive,  Ismail.  To  reach  it  one 
passes  through  the  new  quarter  and  cross- 
es the  handsome  Nile  bridge.  Not  only 
are  all  these  streets  watered,  but  the  pe- 
destrian also  can  have  water  if  he  likes. 
Large  earthen  jars,  propped  by  framework 
of  wood,  stand  here  and  there,  with  the 
drinking-bottle,  or  kulleh,  attached ; these 
jars  are  replenished  by  the  sakkahs,  who 
carry  the  much-loved  Nile  water  about  the 
streets  for  sale.  One  passes  at  regular 
intervals  the  light  stands,  made  of  split 
sticks,  upon  which  is  offered  for  sale,  in 
flat  loaves  like  pancakes,  the  Cairo  bread. 
There  are  also  the  open-air  cook  shops — 
small  furnaces,  like  a tin  pan  with  legs; 
spread  out  on  a board  before  them  are 
saucers  containing  mysterious  compounds, 
and  the  cook  is  in  attendance,  wearing  a 
white  apron.  These  cooks  never  lack 
custom;  a large  majority  of  the  poorer 
class  in  Cairo  obtains  its  hot  food,  when 
it  obtains  it  at  all,  at  these  impromptu 
tables.  Before  long  one  is  sure  to  meet 
a file  of  camels.  The  camel  ought  to  ap- 
preciate travellers ; there  is  always  a tour- 
ist murmuring  “Oh!”  whenever  one  of 
these  supercilious  beasts  shows  himself 
near  the  Ezbekiyeh  Gardens.  The  Amer- 
ican, indeed,  cannot  keep  back  the  excla- 
mation; perhaps  when  he  was  a child  he 
attended  (oh  happy  day !)  the  circus,  and 
watched  with  ecstasy  the  “Grande  Ori- 
entale  Rentree  of  the  Lights  of  the  Ha- 
rem ” — two  of  these  strange  steeds,  ridden 
by  dazzling  houris  in  veils  of  glittering 
gauze.  The  camel  has  remained  in  his 
mind  ever  since  as  the  attendant  of 
sultanas;  though  this  impression  may 
have  become  mixed  in  later  years  with 
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the  constantly  recurring  painting  (in  a 
dead-gold  frame  and  red  mat)  of  a camel 
and  an  Arab  in  the  desert, outlined  against 
a sunset  sky.  In  either  case,  however,  the 
animal  represents  something  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  an  American  street 
traversed  by  horse-cars,  and  when  the  in- 
habitant of  this  street  sees  the  identical 
creature  passing  him,  engaged  not  in 
making  rentrees  or  posing  against  the 
sunset,  but  diligently  at  work  carrying 
stones  and  mortar  for  his  living,  no  won- 
der he  feels  that  he  has  reached  a land  of 
dreams. 

Most  of  us  do  not  lose  our  admiration 
for  the  Orientalness  of  the  camel.  But  we 
learn  in  time  that  he  has  been  praised  for 
qualities  which  he  does  not  possess.  He 
is  industrious,  but  he  continually  scolds 
about  his  industry;  he  may  not  trouble 
one  with  his  thirst,  but  he  revenges  him- 
self by  his  sneer.  The  smile  of  a camel 
is  the  most  disdainful  thing  I know.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile  bridge  one  comes 
sometimes  upon  an  acre  of  these  beasts, 
all  kneeling  down  in  the  extraordinary 
way  peculiar  to  them,  with  their  hind  legs 
turned  up;  here  they  ehew?  as  they  rest, 
and  put  out  their  long  necks  to  look  at 
the  passers-by.  But  the  way  to  appreciate 
the  neck  of  a camel  is  to  be  on  a donkey ; 
then,  when  the  creature  comes  up  behind 
and  lopes  past  you,  his  neck  seems  to  be 
the  highest  thing  in  Cairo — higher  than  a 
mosque. 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  to  Gizeh 
follows  the  river.  Gizeh  itself  is  the  typ- 
ical Nile  village,  with  the  low,  clustered 
houses  built  of  Nile  mud  (which  looks 
like  yellow-brown  stucco),  and  beautiful 
feathery  palms  with  a minaret  or  two  ris- 
ing above.  The  palace  stands  apart  from 
the  village,  and  is  surrounded  by  large 
gardens.  Opposite  the  central  portico  is 
the  tomb  of  Mariette  Pasha,  the  founder 
of  the  museum — a high  sarcophagus  de- 
signed from  an  antique  model.  Mariette 
Pasha  (it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
title  Pasha  means  General,  and  that  of 
Bey,  Colonel)  was  a native  of  Boulogne. 
A mummy  case  in  the  museum  of  that 
town  of  schools  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion towards  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  in 
1850  he  came  to  Egypt.  Khedive  Said 
authorized  him  to  found  a museum;  and 
Said's  successor,  Ismail,  conferred  upon 
him  the  exclusive  right  to  make  excava- 
tions, placing  in  his  charge  all  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Egypt.  Mariette  used  these  powers 


with  intelligence  and  energy,  giving  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  task— a period  of 
thirty  years.  He  died  in  Cairo,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  in  January,  1882.  This 
Frenchman  made  many  important  dis- 
coveries, and  he  preserved  to  Egypt  her 
remaining  antiquities;  before  his  time  her 
treasures  had  been  stolen  and  bought  by 
all  the  world.  A thought  which  haunts 
all  travellers  in  this  strange  country  is, 
how  many  more  rich  stores  must  still  re- 
main hidden  ! The  most  generally  inter- 
esting among  the  recent  discoveries  was 
the  finding  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  1881.  The 
story  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  print, 
therefore  it  will  be  only  outlined  here. 
But  by  far  the  most  fortunate  way  is  to 
hear  it  directly  from  the  lips  of  the  keeper 
of  the  museum,  Emil  Brugsch  himself, 
his  vivid,  briefly  direct  narration  adding 
the  last  charm  to  the  striking  facts.  By 
the  museum  authorities  it  had  been  for 
several  years  suspected  that  some  one  at 
Luxor  (Thebes)  had  discovered  a hitherto 
unopened  tomb ; for  funeral  statuettes,  pa- 
pyri, and  other  objects,  all  of  importance, 
were  offered  for  sale  there,  one  by  one,  and 
bought  by  travellers,  who,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  Cairo,  displayed  the  treasures,  with- 
out comprehending  their  value.  Watch 
was  kept,  and  suspicion  finally  centred 
upon  a family  of  brothers;  these  Arabs 
at  last  confessed,  and  one  of  them  led  the 
way  to  a place  not  far  from  the  temple 
called  Deir-el-Bahari,  which  all  visitors 
to  Thebes  will  remember.  Here,  filled 
with  sand,  there  was  a shaft  not  unlike  a 
well,  which  the  man  had  discovered  by 
chance.  When  the  sand  was  removed,  the 
opening  of  a lateral  tunnel  was  visible 
below,  and  this  tunnel  led  into  the  heart 
of  the  hill,  where,  in  a rude  chamber  twen- 
ty feet  high,  were  piled  thirty  or  more 
mummy  cases,  most  of  them  decorated 
with  the  royal  asp.  The  mummies  proved 
to  be  those  of  Sethi  the  First,  the  conquer- 
or who  carried  his  armies  as  far  into  Asia 
as  the  Orontes;  and  of  Raineses  the  Great 
(called  Sesostris  by  the  Greeks),  the  Pha- 
raoh who  oppressed  the  Israelites;  and  of 
Sethi  the  Second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex- 
odus, together  with  other  sovereigns  and 
members  of  their  families,  princes,  prin- 
cesses, and  priests.  At  some  unknown 
period  these  mummies  had  been  taken 
from  the  magnificent  rock  tombs  in  that 
terrible  Apocalyptic  Valley  of  the  Kings, 
not  far  distant,  and  hidden  in  this  rough 
chamber.  No  one  knows  why  this  was 
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done;  a record  of  it  may  yet  be  discov- 
ered. But  in  time  all  knowledge  of  the 
hiding-place  was  lost,  and  here  the  Pha- 
raohs remained  until  that  July  day  in 
1881.  They  were  all  transported  across 
the  burning  plain  and  down  the  Nile  to 
Cairo.  Now  at  last  they  repose  in  state  in 
an  apartment  which  might  well  be  called 
a throne-room.  You  reach  this  great  cru- 
ciform hall  by  a handsome  double  stair- 
way ; upon  entering,  you  see  the  Pharaohs 
ranged  in  a majestic  circle,  and  careless 
though  you  may  be,  unhistorical,  practi- 
cal, you  are  impressed.  The  features  are 
distinct.  Some  of  the  dark  faces  have  dig- 
nity; others  show  marked  resolution  and 
power.  Curiously  enough,  one  of  them 
closely  resembles  Voltaire.  This,  how- 
ever, is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Vol- 
taire closely  resembled  a mummy  while 
living.  How  would  it  seem,  the  thought 
that  beings  who  are  to  come  into  exist- 
ence a.d.  5000  should  be  able,  in  the  land 
which  we  now  call  the  United  States  of 
America  (what  will  it  be  called  then  ?), 
to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  some  of  our 
Presidents —for  instance,  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln  ? I am 
afraid  that  the  fancy  is  not  as  striking 
as  it  should  be,  for  New  World  ambition 
grasps  without  difficulty  all  futures,  even 
A.D.  25,000;  it  is  only  when  our  eyes  are 
turned  towards  the  past,  where  we  have 
no  importance  and  represent  nothing,  that 
an  enumeration  of  centuries  overpowers 
us  a little.  But  in  any  case,  after  visit- 
ing Egypt,  we  all  learn  to  hate  the  art  of 
the  embalmer;  those  who  have  been  up 
the  Nile,  and  beheld  the  poor  relics  of 
mortality  offered  for  sale  on  the  shores, 
become,  as  it  were  by  force,  advocates  of 
cremation. 

The  Gizeh  Museum  is  vast;  days  are 
required  to  see  all  its  treasures.  Among 
the  best  of  these  are  two  colored  stat- 
ues, the  size  of  life,  representing  Prince 
Rahotep  and  his  wife;  these  were  dis- 
covered in  1870  in  a tomb  near  Meydoom. 
Their  rock-crystal  eyes  are  so  bright  that 
the  Arabs  employed  in  the  excavation  fled 
in  terror  when  they  came  upon  the  long- 
hidden  chamber.  They  said  that  two 
afreets  were  sitting  there,  ready  to  spring 
out  and  devour  all  intruders.  Railed  in 
from  his  admirers  is  the  intelligent,  well- 
fed,  highly  popular  wooden  man,  whose 
life-like  expression  raises  a smile  upon 
the  faces  of  all  who  approach  him.  This 
figure  is  notin  the  least  like  the  Egyptian 


statues  of  conventional  type,  with  unnat- 
urally placed  eyes.  As  regards  the  head, 
it  might  be  the  likeness  of  a Berlin  mer- 
chant of  to-day,  or  it  might  be  a success- 
ful American  bank  president  after  a series 
of  dinners  at  Delmonico’s.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this,  and  the  wonderful  diorite  stat- 
ue of  Chafra,  are  the  oldest  sculptured 
figures  in  the  w’orld. 

One  is  tempted  to  describe  some  of  the 
other  treasures  of  this  precious  and  un- 
rivalled collection,  as  wrell  as  to  note  in 
detail  the  odd  contrasts  between  Ismail’s 
gayly  flowered  wTalls  and  the  solemn  an- 
tiquities ranged  below  them.  4 4 But  here  is 
no  space,’’ as  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
would  have  expressed  it.  And  one  of  the 
curious  facts  concerning  description  is  that 
those  who  have  with  their  own  eyes  seen 
the  statue,  for  instance,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a writer’s  pen  (and  it  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  a landscape,  or  a country, 
or  whatever  you  please) — such  persons 
sometimes  like  to  read  an  account  of  it, 
though  the  words  are  not  needed  to  bring 
up  the  true  image  of  the  thing  delineated, 
whereas  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
statue — that  is,  the  vast  majority— are,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
any  description  of  it,  long  or  short,  and, 
indeed,  consider  all  such  descriptions  a 
bore. 

At  present  the  one  fault  of  Gizeh  is  the 
absence  of  a catalogue.  But  catalogues 
are  a mysterious  subject,  comprehended 
only  by  the  elect. 

One  day  when  I was  passing  the  hot 
hours  in  the  shaded  rooms  of  the  museum, 
surrounded  by  seated  granite  figures  with 
their  hands  on  their  knees  (the  coolest 
companions  I know’),  I heard  chattering 
and  laughter.  These  are  unusual  sounds 
in  those  echoing  halls,  where  unconscious- 
ly everybody  whispers,  partly  because  of 
the  echo,  and  partly  also,  I think,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mystic  mummy  cases  which 
stand  on  end  and  look  at  one  so  queerly 
with  their  oblique  eyes.  Presently  there 
came  into  view:  ten  or  twelve  Cairo  ladies, 
followed  by  eunuchs,  and  preceded  by  a 
guide.  The  eunuchs  were  (as  eunuchs 
generally  are)  hideous,  though  they  rep- 
resented all  ages,  from  a tall  lank  boy  of 
seventeen  to  a withered  old  creature  w ell 
beyond  sixty.  The  Cairo  eunuchs  are 
negroes;  one  distinguishes  them  always 
by  the  extreme  care  with  which  they  are 
dressed.  They  wear  coats  and  trousers  of 
black  broadcloth  made  in  the  latest  Euro- 
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pean  style,  with  patent-leather  shoes,  and 
they  are  decorated  with  gold  chains,  seal 
rings,  and  scarf-pins;  they  have  one  mer- 
it as  regards  their  appearance— I know  of 
but  one — they  do  look  clean.  The  ladies 
were  taking  their  ease ; the  muffling  black 
silk  outer  cloaks,  which  all  Egyptian  wo- 
men of  the  upper  class  wear  when  they 
leave  the  house,  had  been  thrown  aside ; 
the  white  face  veils  had  been  loosened  so 
that  they  dropped  below  the  chin.  It  was 
the  hareem  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; their  carriages  were  waiting  below. 
The  most  modest  of  men — a missionary, 
for  instance,  or  an  entomologist— would,  I 
suppose,  have  put  them  to  flight;  but  as 
the  tourist  season  was  over,  and  as  it  was 
luncheon-time  for  Europeans,  no  one  ap- 
peared but  myself,  and  the  ladies  strayed 
hither  and  thither  as  they  chose,  occasion- 
ally stopping  to  hear  a few  words  of  the 
explanations  which  the  guide  (a  woman 
also)  was  vainly  trying  to  give  before  each 
important  statue.  With  one  exception, 
these  Cairo  dames  were,  to  say  the  least, 
extremely  plump;  their  bare  hands  were 
deeply  dimpled,  their  cheeks  round.  They 
all  had  the  same  very  white  complexion 
without  rose  tints;  their  features  were 
fairly  good,  though  rather  thick;  the  eyes 
in  each  case  were  beautiful — large,  dark, 
lustrous,  with  sweeping  lashes.  Their 
figures,  under  their  loose  garments,  look- 
ed like  feather  pillows.  They  were  awk- 
ward in  bearing  and  gait,  but  this  might 
have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
small  plump  feet  (in  white  open-work 
cotton  stockings)  were  squeezed  into 
very  tight  French  slippers  with  abnor- 
mally high  heels,  upon  which  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  balance  so  many 
dimples.  The  one  exception  to  the  rule 
of  billowy  beauty  was  a slender,  even 
meagrely  formed  girl,  who  in  America 
would  pass  perhaps  for  seventeen;  prob- 
ably she  was  three  years  younger.  Her 
thin,  dark,  restless  face,  with  its  beautiful 
inquiring  eyes,  was  several  times  close 
beside  mine  as  we  both  inspected  the 
golden  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  the  neck- 
laces and  fan,  of  Queen  Ahhotpu,  our  sis- 
ter in  vanity  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  I looked  more  at  her 
than  I did  at  the  jewels,  and  she  returned 
my  gaze;  we  might  have  had  a conversa- 
tion. What  would  I not  have  given  to 
be  able  to  talk  with  her  in  her  own 
tongue!  After  a while  they  all  assem- 
bled in  what  is  called  the  winter  gar- 


den, an  upstairs  apartment,  where  grass 
grows  over  the  floor  in  formal  little  plots. 
Chairs  were  brought,  and  they  seated 
themselves  amidst  this  aerial  verdure  to 
partake  of  sherbet,  which  the  youngest 
eunuch  handed  about  with  a business-like 
air.  While  they  were  still  here,  much 
relaxed  as  regards  attire  and  attitude, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  rush 
through  the  outer  room  (where  I myself 
was  seated)  of  the  four  older  eunuchs. 
They  had  been  idling  about;  they  had 
even  gone  down  the  stairs,  leaving  to  the 
youngest  of  their  number  the  task  of  serv- 
ing the  sherbet;  but  now  they  all  ap- 
peared again,  and  the  swiftness  with 
which  they  crossed  the  outer  room  and 
dashed  into  the  winter  garden  Created  a 
breeze.  They  called  to  their  charges  as 
they  came,  and  there  was  a general 
smoothing  down  of  draperies.  The  eu- 
nuchs, however,  stood  upon  no  ceremony ; 
they  themselves  attired  the  ladies  in  the 
muffling  cloaks,  and  refastened  their  veils 
securely,  as  a nurse  dresses  children,  and 
with  quite  as  much  authority.  I noticed 
that  the  handsomer  faces  showed  no  espe- 
cial haste  to  disappear  from  view;  but 
there  was  no  real  resistance;  there  was 
only  a good  deal  of  laughter. 

I dare  say  that  there  was  more  laughter 
still  (under  the  veils)  when  the  cause  of 
all  this  haste  appeared,  coming  slowly  up 
the  stairs.  It  was  a small  man  of  sixty- 
five  or  seventy,  one  of  my  own  country- 
men, attired  in  a linen  duster  and  a trav- 
el-worn high  hat;  his  silver-haired  head 
was  bent  over  his  guide-book,  and  he 
wore  blue  spectacles.  I don’t  think  he 
saw  anything  but  blue  antiquities,  safely 
made  of  stone. 

Hareem  carriages  (that  is,  ladies’  car- 
riages) in  Cairo  are  large,  heavily  built 
broughams.  The  occupants  wear  thin 
white  muslin  or  white  tulle  veils  tied 
across  the  face  under  the  eyes,  with  an 
upper  band  of  the  same  material  across 
the  forehead;  but  these  veils  do  not  in 
reality  hide  the  features  much  more  close- 
ly than  do  the  dotted  black  or  white  lace 
veils  worn  by  Europeans.  The  muffling 
outer  draperies,  however,  completely  con- 
ceal the  figure,  and  this  makes  the  mark- 
ed difference  between  them  aud  their 
English,  French,  and  American  sisters  in 
the  other  carriages  near  at  hand.  On 
the  box  of  the  brougham,  with  the  coach- 
man, the  eunuch  takes  his  place.  To  go 
out  without  a eunuch  would  be  a humil- 
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iation  for  a Cairo  wife;  to  her  view,  it 
would  seem  to  say  that  she  is  not  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  require  a guardian. 
The  hareem  carriage  of  a man  of  impor- 
tance lias  not  only  its  eunuch,  but  also  its 
sais,  or  running  footman;  often  two  of 
them.  These  winged  creatures  precede 
the  carriage;  no  matter  how  rapid  the 
pace  of  the  horses,  they  are  always  in  ad- 
vance, carrying,  lightly  poised  in  one 
hand,  high  in  the  air,  a long  lance-like 
wand.  Their  gait  is  the  most  beautiful 
motion  I have  ever  seen.  The  Mercury 
of  John  of  Bologna;  the  younger  gods 
of  Olympus — will  these  do  for  compari- 
sons? One  calls  the  sais  winged  not 
only  because  of  his  speed,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  large  white  sleeves  (in  Eng- 
lish, angel  sleeves),  which,  though  lightly 
caught  together  behind,  float  out  on  each 
side  as  he  runs,  like  actual  wings.  His 
costume  is  rich — a short  velvet  jacket 
thickly  embroidered  with  gold;  a red  cap 
with  long  silken  tassel;  full  white  trou- 
sers which  end  at  the  knee,  leaving  the 
legs  and  feet  bare;  and  a brilliant  scarf 
encircling  the  small  waist.  These  men 
are  Nubians,  and  are  admirably  formed; 
often  they  are  very  handsome.  Natural- 
ly one  never  sees  an  old  one,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  die  young.  Their  original 
office  was  to  clear  a passage  for  the  car- 
riage through  the  narrow,  crowded  streets ; 
now  that  the  streets  are  broader,  they  are 
not  so  frequently  seen,  though  Egyptians 
of  rank  still  employ  them,  not  only  for 
their  hareem  carriages,  but  for  their  own. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  also,  before 
the  victoria  or  the  landau  of  European 
residents;  but  in  this  case  their  Oriental 
dress  accords  ill  with  the  stiff,  tight  Pa- 
risian costumes  behind  them.  Now  and 
then  one  sees  them  perched  on  the  back 
seat  of  an  English  dog-cart,  and  here  they 
look  well;  they  always  sit  sidewise,  with 
one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  as 
though  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to 
spring  out  and  begin  flying  again. 

If  the  figures  of  the  Cairo  ladies  are 
always  well  muffled,  one  has  at  least 
abundant  opportunity  to  admire  the  grace 
and  strength  of  the  women  of  the  working 
classes.  When  young  they  have  a noble 
bearing.  Their  usual  dress  is  a long  gown 
of  very  dark  blue  cotton,  a black  head 
veil,  and  a thick  black  face  veil  that  is 
kept  in  its  place  below  the  eyes  by  a 
gilded  ornament  which  looks  like  an 
empty  spool.  Often  their  beautifully 


shaped  slender  feet  are  bare;  but  even 
the  poorest  are  decked  with  anklets, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces  of  beads,  imita- 
tion silver  or  brass.  The  men  of  the 
working  classes  wear  blue  gowns  also, 
but  the  blue  is  of  a much  lighter  hue; 
many  of  them,  especially  the  farmers  and 
farm  laborers  (called  fellaheen), have  won- 
derfully straight  flat  backs  and  broad 
strong  shoulders.  Europeans,  when  walk- 
ing, appear  at  a great  disadvantage  be- 
side these  loosely  robed  people;  all  their 
movements  seem  cramped  when  compared 
with  the  free,  effortless  step  of  the  Arab 
beside  them. 

THE  BAZARS. 

One  spends  half  one's  time  in  the  ba- 
zars, perhaps.  One  admires  them  and 
adores  them ; but  one  feels  that  their  at- 
traction cannot  be  made  clear  to  others 
by  words.  Nor  can  it  be  by  the  camera. 
There  are  a thousand  photographic  views 
of  Cairo  offered  for  sale,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  an  attempt  at  the  gateway 
of  the  Khan  Khaleel,  not  one  copy  of 
these  labyrinths,  which  is  a significant 
fact.  Their  charm  comes  from  color,  and 
this  can  be  represented  by  the  painter’s 
brush  alone.  But  even  the  painter  can 
render  it  only  in  bits.  From  a selfish 
point  of  view  we  might  perhaps  be  glad 
that  there  is  one  spot  left  on  this  earth 
whose  characteristic  aspect  cannot  be  re- 
produced, either  upon  the  wall  or  the 
pictured  page,  whose  shimmering  vistas 
must  remain  a purely  personal  memory. 

We  can  say  to  those  who  have  in  their 
minds  the  same  fantastic  vision,  4 4 Ah, 
you  know  But  we  cannot  make  others 
know.  For  what  is  the  use  of  declaring 
that  a collection  of  winding  lanes,  some 
of  them  not  more  than  three  feet  broad, 
opening  into  and  leading  out  of  each 
other,  un paved,  dirty,  roofed  far  above, 
where  the  high  stone  houses  end,  with  a 
lattice-work  of  old  mats— what  is  the 
use  of  declaring  that  this  maze  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  places  in  the  world? 
There  is  no  use;  one  must  see  it  to  be- 
lieve it. 

We  approach  the  bazars  by  the  Mooski, 
a street  which  has  lost  all  its  ancient  at- 
traction, which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
most  commonplace  avenues  I know.  But 
near  its  end  the  enchantment  begins,  and 
whether  we  enter  the  flag  bazar,  the 
lemon-colored  slipper  bazar,  the  gold  and 
silver  bazar,  the  bazar  of  the  Soudan,  the 
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bazar  of  silks  and  embroideries,  the  bazar 
of  Turkish  carpets,  or  the  lane  of  per- 
fumes felicitously  named  by  the  donkey- 
boys  the  smell  bazar,  we  are  soon  in  the 
condition  of  children  before  a magician's 
table.  I defy  any  one  to  resist  it.  The 
most  tired  American  business  man  looks 
about  him  with  awakened  interest,  the 
lines  of  his  face  relax  and  turn  into  the 
wrinkles  we  associate  with  laughter,  as  he 
sees  the  small  frontless  shops,  the  long- 
skirted  merchants,  and  the  sewing,  em- 
broidering, cross-legged  crowd.  The  best 
way,  indeed,  to  view  the  bazars  is  to 
relax  your  ideas  of  time  as  well  as  of 
pace,  and  not  be  in  a hurry  about  any- 
thing. Accompany  some  one  who  is  buy- 
ing, but  do  not  buy  yourself;  then  you 
can  have  a seat  on  the  divan,  and  even 
(as  a friend  of  the  purchaser)  one  of  those 
wee  cups  of  black  coffee  which  the  mer- 
chant offers,  and  which,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not,  you  take,  because  it  belongs  to 
the  scene.  Thus  seated,  you  can  look 
about  at  your  ease. 

In  these  days  when  every  one  is  re- 
reading the  Arabian  Nights , the  learned 
in  Burton’s  translation,  the  outside  public 
in  Lady  Burton's,  even  the  most  unme- 
thodical of  writers  feels  himself,  in  con- 
nection with  Cairo,  forced  towards  the  in- 
evitable allusion  to  Haroun.  But  once 
within  the  precincts  of  Khan  Khaleel,  he 
does  not  need  to  have  his  fancy  jogged 
by  Burton  or  any  one  else;  he  thinks  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  instinctively,  and 
“it’s  a poor  tale”  indeed,  to  quote  Mrs. 
Poyser,  if  he  does  not  meet  the  one-eyed 
calender  in  the  very  first  booth.  But,  as 
has  already  been  said,  it  is  useless  to  de- 
scribe. All  one  can  do  is  to  set  down  a 
few  impressions.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
is  the  charming  light.  The  sunshine  of 
Egypt  has  a great  radiance,  but  it  has  also 
— and  this  is  especially  visible  when  one 
looks  across  any  breadth  of  landscape— a 
pleasant  quality  of  softness;  it  is  a radi- 
ance which  is  slightly  hazy  and  slightly 
golden  brown,  being  in  these  respects 
quite  unlike  the  pellucid  white  light  of 
Greece.  The  Greeks  frown  ; even  the 
youngest  of  the  handsome  men  who  go 
about  in  ballet-like  white  petticoats  and 
the  brimless  cap,  has  the  ugly  little  per- 
pendicular line  between  the  eyes,  pro- 
duced by  a constant  knitting  of  the  brows. 
Like  the  Greek,  the  Egyptian  also  is  with- 
out protection  for  his  eyes;  the  dragoman 
wears  a small  shawl  over  the  fez,  which 


covers  the  back  of  the  neck  and  sides  of 
the  face,  the  Bedouins  have  a hood,  but 
the  large  majority  of  the  natives  are  un- 
protected. It  is  said  that  a Mohammedan 
can  have  no  brim  to  his  turban  or  tar- 
boosh, because  he  must  place  his  bare  fore- 
head upon  the  ground  when  he  says  his 
prayers,  and  this  without  removing  his 
head-gear  (which  would  be  irreverent). 
However  this  may  be,  he  goes  about  in 
Egypt  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  though, ow- 
ing to  the  softer  quality  of  the  light,  he  does 
not  frown  as  the  Greek  frowns.  For  those 
who  are  not  Egyptians,  however,  the  light 
in  Cairo  sometimes  seems  too  omnipresent ; 
then,  for  refuge,  they  can  go  to  the  bazars. 
The  sunshine  is  here  cut  off  horizontally 
by  thick  walls,  and  from  above  it  is  filter- 
ed through  mats,  whose  many  interstices 
cause  a checker  of  light  and  shade  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  unexpected  patterns  on 
the  ground.  This  ground  is  watered. 
Somehow  the  air  is  cool ; coming  in  from 
the  bright  streets  outside  is  like  entering 
an  arbor.  The  little  shops  resemble  cup- 
boards; their  floors  are  about  three  feet 
above  the  street.  They  have  no  doors  at 
the  back.  When  the  merchant  wishes  to 
close  his  establishment,  he  comes  out, 
pulls  down  the  lid,  locks  it,  and  goes 
home.  A picturesque  characteristic  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  wares  are  not 
simply  sold  here;  they  are  also  made,  one 
by  one,  upon  the  spot.  You  can  see  the 
brass- workers  incising  the  arabesques  of 
their  trays ; you  can  see  the  armorers 
making  arms,  the  ribbon-makers  making 
ribbons,  the  jewellers  blowing  their  forges, 
the  ivory-carvers  bending  over  their  deli- 
cate task.  As  soon  as  each  article  is  fin- 
ished, it  is  dusted  and  placed  upon  the 
little  shelf  above,  and  then  the  apprentice 
sets  to  work  upon  a new  one.  In  addition 
to  the  light,  another  thing  one  notices  is 
the  amazing  way  in  which  the  feet  are 
used.  In  Cairo  one  soon  becomes  as 
familiar  with  feet  as  one  is  elsewhere  with 
hands ; it  is  not  merely  that  they  are  bare ; 
it  is  that  the  toes  appear  to  be  prehensile, 
like  fingers.  In  the  bazars  the  embroid- 
erers hold  their  cloth  with  their  toes;  the 
slipper-makers,  the  flag-cutters,  the  brass- 
workers,  the  goldsmiths,  employ  their 
second  set  of  fingers  almost  as  much  as 
they  employ  the  first.  Both  the  hands 
and  feet  of  these  men  are  well  formed, 
slender,  and  delicate,  and,  by  the  rules  of 
their  religion,  they  are  bathed  five  times 
each  day".  ♦ 
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Mosques  are  near  where  they  can  get 
water  for  this  duty.  For  the  bazars  are 
not  continuous  rows  of  shops:  one  comes 
not  infrequently  upon  the  ornamental 
portal  of  an  old  Arabian  dwelling-house, 
upon  the  forgotten  tomb  of  a sheykh.with 
its  low  dome ; one  passes  under  stone 
arches;  often  one  sees  the  doorway  of  a 
mosque.  Humble-minded  dogs,  who  look 
like  jackals,  prowl  about.  The  populace 
trudges  through  the  narrow  lanes, munch- 
ing sugar-cane  whenever  it  can  get  it. 
Another  favorite  food  is  the  lettuce-plant ; 
but  the  leaves,  which  we  use  for  salad, the 
Egyptians  throw  away;  it  is  the  stalk 
that  attracts  them. 

Lettuce  stalks  are  not  rich  food,  but  the 
bazars  of  the  people  who  eat  them  con- 
vey, on  the  whole,  an  impression  of  rich- 
ness; this  is  owing  to  the  sumptuousness 
of  the  prayer  carpets,  the  gold  embroider- 
ies, the  gleaming  silks,  the  Oriental  brass- 
work  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  the 
ivory,  the  ostrich  plumes,  the  little  silver 
bottles  for  kohl,  the  inlaid  daggers,  the 
turquoises  and  pearls,  and  the  beautiful 
gauzes,  a few  of  them  embroidered  with 
the  motto,  “I  do  this  work  for  you,”  and 
on  the  reverse  side,  “ And  this  I do  for 
God.”  To  some  persons,  the  far- penetra- 
ting mystic  sweetness  from  the  perfume 
bazar  adds  an  element  also.  Here  sit  the 
Persian  merchants  in  their  delicate  silken 
robes;  they  weigh  incense  on  tiny  scales; 
they  sort  the  gold-embossed  vials  of  attar 
of  roses;  their  taper  fingers  move  about 
amid  whimsically  small  cabinets  and 
chests  of  drawers  filled  with  ambrosial 
mysteries.  There  is  magic  in  names; 
these  merchants  are  doubly  interesting 
because  they  come  from  Ispahan  ! Scan- 
deroun — there  is  another  ; how  it  rolls  off 
the  tongue!  We  do  not  wish  for  exact 
geographical  descriptions  of  these  places; 
that  would  spoil  all.  We  wish  to  chant, 
like  Kit  Marlowe’s  Tambourlaine  (and 
with  similar  indefiniteness) : 

44  Is  it  not  passing  brave  to  be  a king, 

And  inarch  in  triumph  through  Persepolis  ?” 

14  So  will  I ride  through  Samarcanda  streets, 

...  .to  Babylon,  my  lords ; to  Babylon  !” 

When  we  leave  Cairo  we  cannot  take 
with  us  the  light  of  these  labyrinths;  we 
cannot  take  their  colors;  but  one  travel- 
ler, last  May,  having  found  in  an  antiqui- 
ty shop  an  ancient  perfume-burner,  had 
the  inspiration  of  bargaining  with  these 
Persians,  seated  cross-legged  in  their  aro- 


matic niches  (said  traveller  on  a white 
donkey  outside),  for  small  packages  of 
sandal  and  aloes  wood,  of  myrrh,  of  frank- 
incense and  ambergris,  of  benzoin,  of 
dried  rose  leaves,  and  of  other  Oriental 
twigs  and  sticks,  for  the  purpose  of  sum- 
moning up,  later,  in  less  congenial  climes 
perhaps,  the  spicy  atmosphere,  at  least,  of 
the  Cairo  bazars.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  breathing  always  this  fragrant 
air?  Would  it  give  a richer  life,  would  it 
tinge  the  cheek  with  warmer  hues  ? These 
merchants  have  complexions  like  cream- 
tinted  tea-roses;  their  dark  eyes  are  clear, 
and  all  their  movements  graceful;  they 
are  very  tranquil,  but  not  in  the  least 
sleepy;  they  look  as  if  they  could  take 
part  in  subtle  arguments,  and  pursue  the 
finest  chains  of  reasoning.  Would  an  at- 
mosphere perfumed  by  these  Eastern 
woods  clarify  and  rarefy  our  denser  Oc- 
cidental minds  ? 

THE  NILE. 

As  every  one  who  comes  to  Cairo  goes 
up  the  Nile,  the  river  is  seldom  thought 
of  as  it  appears  during  its  course  past  the 
Khedive's  city.  This  simple  vision  of  it 
is  overshadowed  by  memories  of  Abydos, 
of  Karnak  and  Thebes,  and  Philse,  the 
great  temples  on  its  banks  which  have 
impressed  one  so  profoundly.  Perhaps 
they  have  over -impressed;  possibly  the 
tension  of  continuous  gazing  has  been 
kept  up  too  long.  In  this  case  the  vic- 
tim, with  his  head  in  his  hands,  is  ready 
to  echo  the  (extremely  true)  exclamation 
of  Dudley  Warner,  ‘‘There  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  tiresome  as  a row  of  stone  gods 
standing  to  receive  the  offerings  of  a Tur- 
veydrop  of  a king !”  This  was  the  mental 
condition  of  a lady  who  last  winter,  on  a 
Nile  boat,  suddenly  began  to  sew.  “I 
have  spent  nine  long  days  on  this  boat, 
staring  from  morning  till  night.  One 
cannot  stare  at  a river  forever,  even  if  it 
is  the  Nile!  Give  me  my  thimble.” 

One  is  not  obliged  to  leave  Cairo  in 
order  to  see  examples  of  the  smaller  sil- 
houettes of  the  great  river— the  shadoofs 
or  irrigating  machines,  the  rows  of  palm- 
trees,  the  lateen  yards  clustered  near  a 
port,  and  always  and  forever  the  women 
coming  down  the  bank  to  get  water  from 
the  yellow  tide.  These  processions  of 
women  are  the  most  characteristic  “Nile 
scene  with  figures”  of  the  present  day. 

I am  not  sure  but  that  one  of  their  jars, 
or  the  smaller  gray  kulleh  (which  by  evap- 
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oration  keeps  the  water  deliciously  cool), 
would  not  evoke  “Egypt”  more  quickly 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  than  even  the 
portrait  of  Cleopatra  herself  on  the  back 
wall  at  Denderah.  If  one  is  staying  in 
Cairo  after  the  tremendous  voyage  is  over, 
one  wanders  to  the  banks  every  now  and 
then  to  gaze  anew  at  the  broad  monoto- 
nous stream.  It  comes  from  the  last  re- 
maining unknown  territory  of  our  star, 
and  this  very  year  has  seen  that  space 
grow  smaller.  Round  about  it  stand  to- 
day five  or  six  of  the  civilized  nations, 
who  have  formed  a battue,  and  are  driv- 
ing in  the  game.  The  old  river  had  a se- 
cret, one  of  the  three  secrets  of  the  world; 
but  though  the  North  and  South  Poles 
still  remain  unmapped,  the  annual  rise  of 
its  waters  will  be  strange  no  longer  when 
Lado  is  a second  Birmingham.  How  will 
it  seem  when  we  can  telephone  to  Sen- 
naar  (perhaps  to  that  ambassador  beloved 
by  readers  of  the  Easy  Chair),  or  when 
there  is  early  closing  in  Darfur? 

At  Cairo,  when  one  rides  or  drives,  one 
almost  always  crosses  the  Nile;  but  Cairo 
herself  does  not  cross.  Her  more  closely 
built  quarters  do  not  even  come  down  to 
the  shore.  The  Nile  and  Cairo  are  two 
distinct  personalities;  they  are  not  one 
and  indivisible,  as  the  Nile  and  Thebes 
are  one,  the  Nile  and  Philae. 

The  river  at  Cairo  has  a dull  appear- 
ance. Its  only  beauty  comes  from  the 
towering  snow-white  sails  of  the  daliabee- 
vahs  and  trading  craft  that  crowd  the 
stream.  It  is  true  that  these  have  a great 
charm. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  old  quarters  this  is  Arabian.  The 
beauty  lies  largely  in  the  latticed  balco- 
nies called  mouchrabiyehs,  which  over- 
hang the  narrow  roadways.  These  bay- 
windows  sometimes  stud  the  facades  thick- 
ly, now  large,  now  small,  but  always  a 
fretwork  of  delicate  wood-carving.  Often 
from  the  bay  projects  a second  and  small- 
er oriel,  also  latticed.  Tins  is  the  place  for 
the  water  jar,  the  current  of  air  through 
the  lattices  keeping  the  water  cool.  An 
Arabian  house  has  no  windows  on  the 
ground -floor  in  its  outer  wall  save  small 
air  holes  placed  very  high,  but  above  are 
these  mouchrabiyehs,  which  are  made  of 
bits  of  cedar  elaborately  carved  in  geo- 
metrical designs.  The  small  size  of  the 
pieces  is  due  to  the  climate,  the  heats  of 
the  long  summer  would  warp  larger  sur- 


faces of  wood;  but  the  delicacy  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  carving  are  a work  of  superero- 
gation due  to  Arabian  taste.  From  the 
mouchrabiyehs  the  inmates  can  see  the 
passers-by,  but  the  passers-by  cannot  see 
the  inmates,  an  essential  condition  for  the 
carefully  guarded  privacy  of  the  family. 

There  is  in  Cairo  a personage  uncon- 
nected with  the  government  who,  among 
the  native  population,  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  Khedive  himself;  this  is 
the  Sheykli  Ahmed  Mohammed  es  Sadat, 
the  only  descendant  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed  now  living.  He 
has  the  right  to  many  native  titles,  though 
he  does  not  put  them  on  his  quiet  little 
visiting-card,  which  bears  only  his  name 
and  a mysterious  monogram  in  Arabic. 
By  Europeans  he  is  called  simply  the 
Sheykh  (the  word  means  chief)  es  Sadat. 
The  ancestral  dwelling  of  the  sheykh 
shares  in  its  master’s  distinction.  It  is 
pointed  out,  and,  when  permission  can  be 
obtained,  visited.  It  is  a typical  speci- 
men of  Saracenic  domestic  architecture, 
and  has  always  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  for  whom  it  was  first  erected 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  in 
Cairo  other  Arabian  houses  as  beautiful 
and  as  ancient  as  this.  By  diplomatic  (and 
mercenary)  arts  I gained  admittance  to 
three,  one  of  which  has  walls  studded  with 
jasper  and  mother-of-pearl.  But  these 
exquisite  chambers,  being  half  ruined, 
fill  the  mind  with  wicked  temptations. 
One  longs  to  lay  hands  upon  the  tiles,  to 
bargain  for  an  inscription  or  for  a small 
oriel  with  the  furtive  occupants  who  have 
no  right  to  sell,  the  real  owners  being 
Arabs  of  ancient  race,  who  would  refuse 
to  strip  their  walls,  however  crumbling, 
for  unbelievers  from  contemptible  paltry 
lands  beyond  the  sea.  The  house  of  the 
Sheykh  es  Sadat  may  not  leave  one  tran- 
quil, for  it  is  tantalizingly  picturesque, 
but  at  least  it  does  not  inspire  larceny; 
the  presence  of  many  servitors  prevents 
that.  To  reach  this  residence  one  leaves 
(gladly)  the  Boulevard  Mohammed  Ali, 
and  takes  a narrower  thoroughfare,  the 
Street  of  the  Sycamores,  which  bends  tow- 
ards the  south.  This  lane  winds  as  it 
goes,  following  the  course  of  the  old  ca- 
nal, the  Khaleeg,  and  one  passes  many  of 
the  public  fountains,  orsebcels,  which  are 
almost  as  numerous  in  Cairo  as  the 
mosques.  A fountain  in  Arab  significa- 
tion does  not  mean  a jet  of  water,  but 
simply  a place  where  water  can  be  ob- 
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tained.  The  sebeelfc  are  beautiful  strwe-  Sycamores,  burrows  still  more  deeply  into 
lures,  often  haying  marble  walls,  a dome,  live  heart  of  the  quarter,  and  at  last  brings 
and  the  richest  kind  of  ornament.  The  us  to  a porch  which  juts  into  the  roadway, 
water  is  either  dipped  with  a cup  front  masking,  as  is  usual  in  Cairo,  the  real 

doorway,  which  is  within.  Upon  enter* 
iog,  one  finds  himself  in  a quadrilateral 
court,  which  is  open  to  the  sky.  An  old 
sycamore  shades  several  latticed  windows, 
among  t hem  on e which  contains  three  of 
the  smaller  oriels;  this  portion  of. the  sec- 
ond story  rests  upon  an  antique  marble 
col u m n On  o ne  side  of  the  column  is  the 
low  rough  archway  leading  to  the  porch; 
on  the  other,  the  high  decollated  marble 
entrance  of  the  reception  hull.  For  in 
Arabian  houses  all  the  magnificence  is 
kept  for  the  interior.  In  the  streets  one 
sees  only  plain  stone  walls,  which  are 

‘ ■ ‘ /tOrigi’rirfro’m'. 
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the  basin  within,  or  drawn  from  the  brass 
mouth  pieces  placed  -outside*/  Nol.li i ng 
could  represent  better,  i think,  the  differ* 
once  between  the  East  and  the  West  than 
one  of  these  elaborate  fountains,  covering, 
hi  a crowded  quarter,  the  space  which 
might  have  been  occupied  by  two  or  three 
small  houses,  adorned  with  carved  stone- 
work, slabs  of  porphyry,  and  long  inscrip- 
tions itl  gilt,  and  an  iron  town  pump,  its 
erect  sloiulermss  taking  up  no  space  at 
all,  and  its  excellent  if  unbeautiful  handle 
standing  straight  oui  against  the  sky. 

A narrow  Ian*1,  leaving  the  Street  of  the 
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-i/fH'U  hidden  under  a sum-o  of  mud,  more  Oik*  ran  see  the  interior  and  the  high 
or  less  pe  el.M.i  ,»t)V*o  that  time  look  half  .pnljm  decked  with  the.  green  flag;  of  the 

ruined,  In  die  old  ijoavters  of  Cairo,  Prophet  The  wdP  Whidh  epeircle  Urn 

among  tin*,  private  houses,  uno  obtains,  in-  c<  at  r\ , a ml  which  are  embellished  here  ,tud 
deed  umies*;  .one-  h a*  hii  hiyituli^ii  tf>  ell-  there*  with  inscription*,  aro  of  dife 

tertf  ageheWil ^ OfJftiink  jjtlihn  .fori  tig  height^  tfefcy  form  parts  of  srpa- 

bark  of  t\%£  dew  k its  court  is  i tie  stairway  nde  rue  turps  which  have  been  erected  at 
'to  the  harec/ri,  the  j-iirraiioe  uewbd  ben  varmm<  periods  through  tin>  ei^hf  f» - 0 : 
gavlv  colored  euriahu  .Aymsv  another  rips,  Ti » e place  is, i it. fact m r iigg lormu-aii^ 
side  extend;?  the  privAe  mnsfpieyouJv  :of  houses,  and  so  live  .of  -.the  older  Hui  m* 

half  hidde-ii-  1>r:'4n^:hir-r^ru«^t^t^i  gratm*r  byr**  and  g-pife 

cent  nil  noun  ndueii  >h*vtf  s d*  age  only 
m a picturewpie  tiW  or  -town  P adorivcd 
,^cw;  with  at  least  tvverdy  fedi'tif  up  mouefe 

Jffiy  '"Sfe  vAbfecIis,  some  hirge^  some  small;  ami  m> 

/'  ;<;■ ;.  -;p&  i?vo  oa  fiie  same  level. 


A'  yhktnn  of  Sar'ar 
efe#  a. - itfrcb  it eytxd;o  fev  ifeajfeyau . can,  hi  wity ^ • 
aYfe&g  4i#c£it;'^ 

i h>?eit  delicate  irose'Ues  standing  side 
fey  sdir-ohd  era  l»n kj*i  ay,  no  tw d an*  earvdfi 

. 1 same  ib*st^io 

In  a rooui  which  m retches  Umk  ft*  llm 
and  wirfeltiH ik$  umfeof  tnir  yisil 
wor  <>,inpjtyft  saVY  for  o rmv  of’?HitJtj[n'h^4“ 
jfiU  yofler-jrois  sunutJnyr fbfe 
Ikytr  -:r  the*v  »-  a Idtrg  tow  ui.jmVw\ 

••  'otii!  |ii yhe  Svsih  Po  nied  vd  Stltrdl 

,1  hutires.  The  hand  *P  Ahhvy  >«uly\. 

I uAbfc,  CHndtl  Hf]P'*odnv^  tine  beau  t r of 
1 h > yaseinytit>’';b.u htn^ifUid  <>f  tlih  cha^pfe 
hv v*  tPHceush - century  . English  Pgi*% 
*'  ht** i in?  Wfmhl  WlSi  to'isfcce  thhfr, 

. nuld . ttemdud  t in;  hideous  -vuMUch*, 

' heir  gold  chain*  and  scarf- pips;  *Vf 
c kyi- ; and  |h  is  won  Id  he  belt erV:Tjhfe^j|^^ 
{led  old  Arabiri  a WKiffc  : 

**•*'  lia*  court  with 
his  hall*  dosed  eyes  -- lor;- 
* » I i'QV  rhe  \m rrh-an.  visitors..  The 

y V-  \ ■!  csy  »>r  the  yo aster ' hf-d  1 id  -1 » Ipiiv* - 
cvfn  ; in,yd?  up  for  ln*  :$$%?$* 
i for-s  ^oyri,  : . Th^ ?hy  vkh-is  iv 

tall -i \ui bv  son i>* vv ) tat  tm$  pny t- 

lv.  ith  an«*:»h le  dark  « 

Htu)  n y h-aud  of  humor  jo  ujs 
fai-r.  VK»o  i » v bis  iY.pur*'* 

^ nl*  on-  rcp>  if  ii 
>,HMJ  iyp‘  x:!  too  nf  ihj;  fh*<t.{i,- 
el : hut  jhv  nyys.  'frr?o$  asy  .:«?, 
<-**-dur  \v  ho  .*Aito5,Vi  j i;v  v-a.io. 
t\' vh>e  bundtod  ay;? 

are  presumably  fdid  ; Tinuy 
'v  TnuddriJ  in  the 

dicvIvit'saMua . }iis laanlsuuio 

bhraany  gVWM  jv  of  suk: 

wch hi rUhni al i p j »e rs,  and 
- lirYCf  ti|V 

hiW  v(  hist.  Ukryh  k^ib  Wh<m 

i Vie  bit  ;It  t jri  j - 
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self  in  a large  outer  cloak  of 
line  dark  blue  cloth,  Vfliiclt  is 
lined  with  white  fur.  Some- 
times Signor  Ahmed  carries 
in  his  hand  the  Mohamme- 
dan rosary.  This  string  of 
beads  appears  to  be  used  as 
Madame  de  Stael  used  her 
“little  stick, r as  the  Eng- 
lish called  it  (in  Italy,  more 
poetically,  they  named  it a 
twig  of  laurel”).  Corinne 
must  always  have  this  bed- 
side her  plate  at  dinner  to 
play  with  before  she  con- 
versed. or  rather  declaimed. 
Her  maid,  in  confidence* ex* 
plained  that  it  was  necessary 
to  madame  ° to  stimulate 
her  ideas.”  One  often  sees 
the  rosary  on  duty  when 
two  Turks  are  conversing. 
After  a while,  their  subjects 
failing  them,  they  fall  into 
silence 


Then  each  draws 

out  his  string  from  a pocket,  ; If 
and  they  play  with  their  :|!f 
heads  for  a moment  or  two, 
until,  inspiration  reviving.  "jfcjj 

they  begin  talking  again.  j w? 

One  hopes  that  poor  Ahmed 
Mohammed  has  not  been 
driven  to  his  string  too  of- 
ten as  mental  support  dur- 
ing dumb  visits  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  tourists,  who  can  do  nothing 
but  stare  at  him.  The  slieykiVs  re 
ception-hall  is  forty  feet  wide  add 
sixty  feet.  long.  The  ceiling,  which 
has  the  Saracenic  pendentives  in  the 
corners  and  under  the  beams*  i>  of 
wood,  gilded  and  painted  ami  carved 
in  the  characteristic  style,  which  otic 
vainly  tries  to  describe.  Travellers 
have  likened  it  to  an  India  shawl: 
to  me  it  seemed  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  wrong  side  of  a Persian 
scarf,  which  shows  the  many -lined 
silken  ravelling*.  The  effect,  as  a whole,  taken  the  place  of  the  old  divans:  and  these 
though  extraordinarily  rich,  is  yet  sub-  tables,  furthermore,  are  ornamented  with 
dued.  The  walls  are  encrusted  with  old  hideous  bouquets  of  artificial  Mowers  un- 
blue tiles  which  mount  to  the  top.  At  der  glass.  Finally,  the  tiles  which  have 
one  end  of  the  room  there  is  a beautiful  fallen  from  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
wall -fount-aim  And  now  comes  the  other  have  not  been  replaced  by  others:  a 
side  of  the  story.  To  enjoy  all  this  beau  cqarse  fresco  bus  been  substituted.  AVliat 
tv,  you  must  not  look  down;  for,  alas!  would  not  one  give  to  see  the  sheykb,  who 
the  marble  lloor  is  tightly  covered  with  a is  himself  a purely  Oriental  figure.  seated 
modern  French  carpet;,  chairs  and  tables  in  this  splendid  hall  of  his  fathers  as  it 
of  the  most  ordinary  modem  designs  have  once  was,  on  one  of  tire  now  superseded 
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' ^ihg/ Jjvvri'v^)’  ceii  be  said ; 
y. Uf'u  wt*  .aw  aj  actual  fed  .umlbe 
tiM-m.  vvtii-f)  wc  e$a  touch  them,  our 
easy  ^hcpiuintance  vanishes.  ami  ■ we; 
saikl^iy  ijprcitivtt  Mint  wedmvc  nev- 
% iifem  in  tVie  iea^t; 

Tbp>^hii^fv  geouieuhe&l  walLs  effect 
n frjhri  jhiftl  change  in  as:  they  fi'ee 
,Xih  Imm  f^u  i-sv.ly:^  Tuv  ui^nietityaiwfel 
.Ofit'oiHeiousiy  we  look  back 

pUM  which  they  heh:,ng7  'hthl 


IU^  vyltieii 

dlprt#  Ti.fel ’•  ^ #£  U$A 

thHiijf til  h;  f>nr  my u little  and 
fwgui^Uona  and  even  our  own  small 
we  had  never  been 
gfoofed  1 1>  tjfepy.  it ;fe  but  a fleet- 
ujg  ferohtl r i^Viaj>s;  tlc6 1;  this,  men tal 

it  is  a sfemd 
wor-tte  IjaVriig^!  fe  i.  ,.  ; v 
0fe  d#vfe  tv  Mfe  pyramids  i it  an 
r»;  tytito  -a  muea d«  hh  road  * Th  e 

p&feihtal  about  trodhie  with 

teiaii^iVtlie  past.  Sbl* 

'is  lliev  guard  4.he  C%m*  ^treehb  and 
1%  te*otfer  of  false  nrOaipiitiy*  is  not 

more  pressi'M^.-fjeHmps,  t\mn  :Lln>  de- 
mands of  f be  beggars  ln  \ own;  The^e 
three  pyramids  of-  Gisch  are  those 
we  1 1nn k nt,  before  tvh  have  visited 
EgyPfU,  tint  there  afe  others;  fe 
ciodimr  tin/  smalt  \uw$  and  those 
seven t^y:  have  been 
emitted  iih  Ife  t wentv  hve  miles  from 
C.tii'!»  to  Miyvtloom,  uinf  pyramids  are  to 
he  -.''in  other  }?i»rts  of  Egypt.  The 
^ i feferne ting  (Jiaeh  and  the  travel- 
pfieV  of  bvpeatfe}  ’ M>}ii<u!s,  and  ; a h »>  who.  from  Herodotus  d.ovrn,  have  vis* 

a teii  Urn  colossal  kbnfe  ur»*  inioimeralde  .. 
I %icviii A know  why  the  one  ahod i T>  pains 
.shoo  Id  steeTH  to  meam  using.  Tb learned 
aum  uvil  ii)>j  pa.rty;  \^hf)  were  seui  tv  Egypl 
by  Ivitig  Et’edyritdc  WU  hum  of  Prussia  ih 
1$4&  celebrofeU  that  King's,  UirtiiAdj''  fey 
siti^ing  in  chorbK  fe  'Eriisftdan 
£;Vu*igtd ^ the  anihcm  in  (he  centre  -af  Gife>ps:  Th>; 

part  of  < ..'ni.ro;  Btujmihis.  in  aiiemhuico  import  ed  on  feme 
.'aem  that  Jhtv  hinfe  prayed  all  together  a joucf 
goneW]*  py4.vf  *vf  . . v pv* ;.. 

In  eonin^tiOu  wit  It  -ttm ; 

Engltsli  jiuiv  be  said  fctv  "iuive: . .dcv.jt'-ii 
I })enis;» - >\ pVomi pn ! I y to  nrn&'io t^enient^: 

f the  Fi’eTicli..  wlueli  is 
ex pre^sirn) ; id  yentexh  th^.  <»he 

great,  se  o tr>) j re  aim  U t t-liytu  f*M\  t he 

A t«M-ri<-;t»»-.  Imv<*  dopi*  ijntlmii?  !v  wliich 
to  disringhish  hid.  theirinne 

wilt  that;  Eki u 


*jcTs:Kivn  (o.t’kt  o?  a .\ativk  nov’sii*.:  e^mo. 

■);  fov  > ^bow*Kr»>>b  by  i.VV.iytUAlr  f* 


divans  the  marUes  *»f  h»^:  IfAW  oncvv-  vs  l*icVi  »i/e^  idi  1 ii>^<] 
ered  ;^ive  for  Ins  .{f^omiird  Turkish  rhirs. 

!*’&&?: water 

spray , perfiifne  bninimr Hi  ihr  olwr  j^| 
eei  vers;  ainl , no  inituui*hv*ruiy  furnjlure 

pimieiai n jat*  nr  i sycr  fur  thy  gi 

Bui.  Wv  shall  ^ In  1 

tSflvfUH  travel  lens  mvtsjsed  Egypt  • fey-  - w;ap 
.dfAite.Sfvex; C’^thd *•  In  tiiii»  i 

tigs  we  huvc  thv  rrasvm.  \ 

, ^ *: ; ; y ;*  ‘ V-. 

For  tho^e  wlm  tinve  fair 
pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  u 
t i l * « r gmy  triangles  against  1Ur  sk^ 
visibip  h-oin  mi  many  pothl^  lirn.  they 
soon  become  os-  fami ba r as  a li^ig^bbyin^ 
hili  In  mUKfchm,  ih«/V  Jr- w bru  pi  a* 

Vnrefl  i<;  n-*.  Mi  f*onstituUy  .iu  jvaiufmgs. 

Urawings..  <;iigmviurrs.  and  pm*iogrip,bs  Tluygcnhi'S  O! 
that  on«  v irvcs ■ them  at  Ursi  with^  Mud  <>( 

recoificiiiou  thau  smrpri&p.  ‘ * There  i hey 

air’  H«r,y  n.if  nr'il  \nd  I his  long  V,t- 

mi'liaru.y  tnakrs  vur  shnnk  from  ucran-  to  disryiigh^b  tl 
giiig  pbrUK*ys  tiboul  therii 
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sconced  amid  hill-like  mounds  of  rubbish* 
concealed  behind  mud  wails,  hidden  at 
the  end  of  blind  alleys,  one  finds  the  tem- 
ples of  these  native  Christians,  who  are 
the  descendants  of  the  converts  of  St. 
Mark.  The  exterior  walls  have  no  im- 
portance. In  truth,  one  seldom  sees  them, 
for  the  churches  are  within  other  struc- 
tures. Some  of  them  form  part  of  old 


son  will  have  something-  to  do  with  it. 
In  the  mean  while,  modernity  is  already 
there.  There  is  a hotel  at  the  foot  of 
Cheops,  and  one  hardly  knows  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  cry  when  one  sees  lawn- 
tennis  going  on  there  daily. 

But  no  matter  what  lies  before  us— even 
if  they  should  pave  the  desert,  and  estab- 
lish an  English  tramway  ior  a line  of 


AN  ARAB  CAF£. 
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fortified  convents;  one  is  reached  by  pass- 
ing lb  rough  the  dwelling  rooms  of  an  in- 
habited bouse;  another  is  upstairs  in  a 
Roman  tower,  You  arrive  somehow  at 
a door.  When  tins  is  opened,  you  find 
yourself  in  a church  whose  general  aspect 
is  rough,  and  whose  aisles  are  adorned  with 
dust  and  sometimes  with  dirt.  But  these 
temples  have  their  treasures.  Chief  among 
them  arc  tire  high  choir  screens  of  dark 
w ood , e 1 a bo v a to ly  ca  r v ed  in  panels,  a ml 
decorated  with  morsels  of  ivory  which 


American  horse-cars)  to  the Sphin x—  these 
mighty  masses  cannot  be  belittled.  There 
is  something  in  the  pyramids  which  over- 
awes our  boasted  civilization.  In  their 
pihes^nce  this  seems  trivial;  it  seems  an 
impertinence. 


THE  COPTS. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Coptic 
churches  are  at  Old  Cairo,  a mother  sub- 
urb, where  the  first  city  was  founded  by 
the  conquering  Arabian  army.  Here,  en - 
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have  grown  yellow  from  age.  The  sculp-  metlan  population  all  about  them.  It 
tiire  is  not  open-work;  it  does  not  go  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  they 
through  the  panel;  it  is  done  in  relief,  had  been  pronounced  heretics  by  the 
The  designs  are  Saracenic,  but  these  geo-  Council  of  Chaleedon  before  the  Arabian 
metrical  patterns  are  interrupted  every  conquest ; for  they  had  refused  to  worship 
now  and  then  by  Christian  emblems  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  revering  His 
by  the  Coptic  cross.  The  style  of  this  divine  nature  alone.  They  are  the  guar- 
wood  carving  is  unique:  no  other  sculp-  dians  of  the  Christian  legends  of  Egypt, 
tu  re  resembles  it.  If  it  does  Hot  quite  at-  In  a crypt  under  one  of  their  churches 
tain  beauty,  it  is  at  least  very  odd  and  they  show  two  niches.  One,  they  say, 
rich.  There  are  also  carved  doors  rep  re-  was  the  sleeping-place  of  Joseph,  and  the 
sen  ting  Scriptural  subjects,  marble  pul-  other  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  during  the 
pits,  singular  bronze  candlesticks,  brass  flight  into  Egypt.  Near  Heliopolis  is  an 
centers  adorned  with  little  bells,  silver-gilt  ancient  tree,  under  whose  branches  the 
gospel -eases*  embroidered  vestments,  sib  Holy  Family  are  supposed  to  have  rested 
ver  marriage  diadems,  ostrich  eggs  in  when  the  sunshine  was  too  hot  for  fur- 
metal  cases,  and  old  Byzantine  paintings,  (her  travelling. 

often  represent!  u g St  George,  forSt. George  There  arc  between  four  and  five,  Imn- 

is  the  patron  sain t of  the  Copts*  dred  thousand  Copts  in  Egypt.  They 

These  people  esteem  themselves  to  he  are  the  book-keepers  and  scribes;  they 
tlje  true  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp-  are  also  the  jewellers  and  embroiderers, 
linns,  as  distinguished  from  the  conquer-  Their  ancient  tongue  has  fallen  into  dis- 
iug  race  of  Arabians  who  have  now  over-  use,  and  is  practically  a dead  language, 
run  their  land.  11  is  a comical  idea,  but  They  now  use  Arabic,  like  all  the  rest  of 
they  call  upon  us  to  note  their  c' lose  re  the  nation  : but  the  speech  survives  in 
semblance  to  the  mummies.  Early  con  their  church  service,  a part  of  which  is 
verts  to  Christianity,  they  have  remained  still  given  in  the  old  tongue,  though  it  is 
faithful  to  their  belief  amidst  the  Moham-  said  that  even  the  priests  thgmselves  do 
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not,  Hi'vvHV'H  « as  demand  wiml  they  soy  - ace  uumtci^aiwig  iV,  tbui  un£  see*  mo 
ijtg.dm  n»ir  untidy  1 cari? fed  the  ?cineiicv*  ilej-  flute  awnings,  or  At  the  littte  fables 
by  hrm-i,  so  that  llmy-fcaiA  lryeat  *Wn -aa  tvtfclmi,  Ufa  jStaiittKmUit.*  m ul!  its  glory 
*.  turner  C tori**-  Chpis  ha ve  been  con- . and  ugtlnysiy  that  ly  ififc  lt«#Vy  hkeb 
veiled  h>FfM?m;i ntrsm  during  these  later  frneh  coat  wnh  ?i.iff  collar,  which,  with 
by/i tie  Atti^Vicau  uu^iauad&Sr  the  b*t%  or  \uxvivtffch,  is  tlin  apx>oln ted  eoiiv 

m appe&raiie^  aii  attire-  tum^^r  all  pe^xMii  \vl±6  ar* e^pltiVt'd 
live people  Th>ii‘«:i>t.v»->iusa«tj  churches,  by  the  government 

at  ietist  in  Cairo  &\\d;  «ts  .lieitfhborlinoti,  The  native  cafes'  have  much  more  lo- 
an* so  hidden  away,  and  e&\  color  than  the  homes  of  the  slambou- 

do  t y- tttaUhey  ;iro  hut  sHvrtoly^ppreciattal  line.  Outside  are  i?puv*  of.  high  wooden 
by  (be  Mujority  of  who  spend  settee’s,  upon  'winch  the  patrons  *;f.  the  ffi 

fur  i iyite  of  th$ir tuny ' ?>)» §r- ■_ i u>»  tablishment  sit  cix^Tegiged,  their  slippers 
of  Molum/ned.  Rut  boUi  the  people  ami  teflon  the  ground  below.  Ope  often  sees 
their  ancient  language  are  full  of  interest  a row  of  Arabs  sefuaftiiig  here,,  bidding 


A DoSKev  nun:. 


from  a,-  hi^tpi-ieal  xKdiit  of  yieVyd  ^pdimiiiiiea'tjoii  With  euvh'^tlreK.lniafv 

form  a fh-hl  tor  nr.srareh  ’vViioh  wili  eo.  m n»g  nothing  >e*i  ug  mdhmg  mtji.n  \ug  for- 
some  duv  riei.i  results.  \ UUU*  d-ej,  ‘be  !0>n>if‘O(  ad  absolute  rmf,  Th:->  J>e 

d->m\  mo)  vy*v{(  dune:  bid  utiioh  stilt  r«-  nod  Of  baby  repute,  rnlmd  kiH\  is  a ncc 
MO*fK  bidden.  it  levs  yef.  U>  d.m  i;i,f  cv^dy  for  -.tCgy  pj  mi:*.  It  lias  ]|,>  to  »■> 
by  Uw  learned.  Tl»i*n  it  tnu>|.  be  joins-  W'-y  id. . t .>  ^x«.-o.vy,  m t he  sr/ Ml  »;»**£  of  basic 
l:ded  by  the  rmddb*  mho  iflto  Ul<‘>4*  WW*  t'Hrrh . \v  juhji  is  v dm  of  the  vu rv.«  of  the  hi n d . 
abb..  liUte  hisfonesr  wldeio  -vitli  ai:Tee/ibb-  !»ul  thobsand'.  of  the  peopir  \vlu>  never 
I due  nuies,  ugrrmabtr  jiM.lp  f*. tones,  funl  toiirii  ba^lnvvh  >»amld  nnd“i  sboid  ^ I * , >• 
ayree.jhie  Idcie  piCnr^s,  ;hv  tile  ih-hyiii of  in-w  m yel  thrnngh  Uhny -day  yviClioiH 
themanv.  «n*m  :i>  wrUmrd.  e;do*y  Ml  bee' 

' • / . . ..  ';•'.  yv’yr*' 

KiKf;  Tin-  h'vr,  piidii  ofi;>ri  j.dsrs  l,j%  re^i  :d  lee 

Tliv  large  1 Modern  cafes  d b;liri,  tl,r  vaiV*.  \VTu*Th.xi«e  Anmrwuu  Mr-i  A^tnm  t 

irmUiLbrns  of  tin-  e/.ff*s  of  Paris.  Tiny,  and  ItirHliim.  win?  ]miv*‘  mu  mind  to  xdne 
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of  his  errands  for  infinitesimal  wages — 
men  whose  sole  possessions  are  the  old 
cotton  gowns  on  their  backs — when  he 
sees  them  squatted  in  broad  daylight  at 
the  cafe,  smoking  the  long  pipes  and 
slowly  drinking  the  Mocha  coffee,  it  ap- 
pears to  him  an  inexplicable  idleness,  an 
incurable  self-indulgence.  It  is  idleness, 
no  doubt,  but  associations  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  subject.  To  the  Ameri- 
can the  little  cup  of  after-dinner  coffee 
seems  a luxury.  He  does  not  al  ways  stop 
to  remember  that  Achmet's  coffee  is,  very 
possibly,  all  the  dinner  he  is  to  have ; that 
it  has  been  preceded  by  nothing  since 
daylight  but  a small  piece  of  Egyptian 
bread,  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by 
nothing  before  bedtime  but  a mouthful 
of  beans  or  a lettuce  stalk.  The  daily 
rest  is  by  no  means  taken  alwajrs  at  the 
cafA  Egyptians  also  take  it  at  the  baths, 
where,  after  the  final  douche,  they  spend 
half  an  hour  in  motionless  ease.  For 
those  who  have  not  the  paras  for  the  cafe 
or  the  bath,  the  mosques  offer  their  shaded 
courts.  When  there  is  no  time  to  seek 
another  place,  the  men  take  their  rest 
wherever  they  are.  One  often  sees  them 


lying  asleep,  or  apparently  asleep,  in  their 
booths  at  the  bazars.  The  very  beggars 
draw  their  rags  round  them,  and  lie  down 
close  to  a wall  in  the  crowded  lanes. 

At  the  cafes,  during  another  stage  of 
the  rest,  games  are  played,  the  favorites 
being  dominoes,  backgammon,  and  chess. 
Sometimes  a story-teller  entertains  the 
circle.  He  narrates  the  deeds  of  Antar 
and  legends  of  adventure;  he  also  tells 
stories  from  the  Bible,  such  as  the  tale  of 
the  flood,  or  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions. 
Sometimes  he  recites  in  Arabic  the  poems 
of  Omar  Khayyam. 

44 1 sent  my  soul  through  the  invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  after-life  to  spell ; 

Ami  by-ami-bv  my  soul  returned  to  me, 

And  answered,  ‘ I myself  am  heaven  and 
hell!’” 

This  verse  of  the  Persian  poet  might  be 
taken  as  the  motto  of  kief;  for  if  the 
heaven  or  hell  of  each  person  is  simply 
the  condition  of  his  own  mind,  then  if  he 
is  able  every  day  to  reduce  his  mind,  even 
for  a half-hour  only,  to  a happy  tranquil- 
lity which  has  forgotten  all  its  troubles, 
has  he  not  gained  that  amount  of  paradise  ? 


THY  WILL  BE  DONE. 

BY  JOHN  HAY. 

NOT  in  dumb  resignation 

We  lift  our  hands  on  high; 
Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist 
Content  to  trust  and  die. 

Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle 
Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee, 

O Lord,  Thy  will  be  done! 


When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling 
Upon  the  common  weal, 

Thou  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 
Beneath  the  iron  heel. 

In  Thy  name  we  assert  our  right 
By  sword  or  tongue  or  pen, 

And  even  the  headsman's  axe  may  flash 
Thy  message  unto  men. 


Thy  will!  It  bids  the  weak  be  strong; 

It  bids  the  strong  be  just; 

No  lip  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg. 

No  brow  to  seek  the  dust. 

Wherever  man  oppresses  man 
Beneath  Thy  liberal  sun, 

O Lord,  be  there  Thine  arm  made  bare, 
Thy  righteous  will  be  done! 
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$art  XX. 


DICKENS  spent  the  winter  of  1855-6, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  Paris.  On 
the  26th  of  March  he  wrote  to  Macready : 
14  You  will  find  us  in  the  queerest  of  little 
rooms  all  alone,  except  that  the  son  of 
Collins  the  painter  (who  writes  a good 
deal  in  Household  Words)  dines  with  us 
every  day.”  Here  they  planned  The 
Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary , which  ap- 
peared in  Household  Words  the  follow- 
ing Christmas;  and  here  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  The  Frozen  Deep , a drama 
written  by  Collins  for  performance  at 
Tavistock  House. 

The  version  of  As  You  Like  It  which 
amused  Dickens  and  Macready  so  much 
was  by  Georges  Sand,  who  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  4tshe”  mentioned  by  Dickens  as 
knowing  44  just  nothing  at  all  about  it.” 
It  is  strange  that  the  fact  that  Madame 
Dudevant  introduces  Shakespeare  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  own  comedy  did 
not  strike  Dickens  as  worthy  of  remark. 

The  Poole  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
April  13th,  and  later  throughout  the  cor- 
respondence. was  John  Poole,  the  drama- 
tist, whom  Dickens  helped  in  many  ways, 
and  who,  at  Dickens’s  urgent  request,  was 
placed  on  the  Civil  List  as  a pensioner  in 
1850.  M.  Forgues  was  at  that  time  (1856) 
editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes , for 
whom  Dickens,  at  Collins’s  request,  wrote 
a fragment  of  autobiography. 


Chftmps  Elys^es, 

Sunday,  April  Thirteenth,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, —We  checked  you  off  at 
the  various  points  of  your  journey  all  day,  but 
never  dreamed  of  the  half  gale.  You  must  have 
had  an  abominable  passage  with  that  convivial 
club.  My  soul  sickens  at  the  thought  of  it; 
and  the  smell  seizes  hold  of  the  bridge  of  my 
nose  exactly  half-way  up,  and  won’t  let  it  go 
again. 

Your  portress  duly  appeared  with  the  small 
account  and  your  note.  I paid  her  immediate- 
ly, of  course,  and  she  departed  rejoicing.  The 
Pavilion  looks  very  desolate,  and  nobody  has 
taken  it  as  yet.  Macready  left  us  at  7 yester- 
day morning,  and  I afterwards  took  a long 
country  walk  to  get  into  train  for  work.  It 
was  a noble  spring  day,  and  the  air  most  de- 
lightful. But  I found  the  eveuing  sufficiently 
dull,  aud  indeed  we  all  miss  yon  very  much .... 

Macready  went  on  Friday  to  the  Rehearsal 
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of  Comme  il  vous  plaira  [As  You  Like  It],  which 
was  produced  last  night.  His  account  of  it 
was  absolutely  stunning.  The  speech  of  the 
Seveu  Ages  delivered  as  a light  comedy  joke ; 
Jacques  at  the  Court  of  the  Reigning  Duke  in- 
stead of  the  banished  one,  and  winding  up  the 
thing  by  marrying  Celia!  Everything  as  wide 
of  Shakespeare  as  possible,  and  confirming  my 
previous  impression  that  she  knew  just  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it.  She  was  to  have  been  here 
on  Friday  evening,  but  had  “la  migraine” 

(of  which  I thiuk  you  have  heard  before)  ; but 
Regnier  said,  as  to  the  piece,  “ La  pi&ce.  II 
n’y  a point  do  pi&ce,”  tapped  his  forehead  with 
great  violeuce,  and  threw  whatever  liquid 
came  out  into  the  air,  as  an  offering  to  the 
offended  gods.  Girardin  said,  “Qu’il  1’avait 
trouv6  A la  repetition  tr£s  interessante,  trfcs  iu- 
teressante,  trfcs  interessanto!” — and  said  noth- 
ing more  the  whole  evening.  I dine  at  an- 
other of  his  prodigious  banquets  to-morrow. 

I am  very  anxious  to  know  what  your  Doc- 
tor says.  If  he  should  fail  to  set  you  up  by 
the  3d  or  4th  of  May  for  me  I shall  cousider 
him  a Humbug.  It  occurs  to  me  to  mention 
that  if  you  don’t  get  settled  in  May,  the  Ho- 
gartlis  will  then  leave  Tavistock  House  to  me 
and  Charley,  aud  you  know  how  easily  and 
amply  it  can  accommodate  you.  Pray  don’t 
forget  that  it  is  available  for  your  quarters. 
There  will  be  two  or  three  large  airy  bedrooms 
with  nobody  to  occupy  them,  aud  the  range  of 
the  whole  sheeted  house  besides.  The  Pavilion 
of  the  Mouliueaux  I shall,  of  course,  reserve  for 
your  summer  occupation  and  work.  Talking 
of  which  latter,  I am  reminded  to  say  that  the 
Scotch  Housekeeper  is  secured. 

You  know  exactly  where  I am  sitting,  what 
I am  seeing,  what  I am  hearing,  what  is  going 
on  around  me  in  every  way.  I have  not  a 
scrap  of  news,  except  that  Poole,  at  the  Fran- 
$ais,  complained  bitterly  to  Macready  of  your 
humble  servant’s  neglect,  which,  considering 
that  he  would  unquestionably  be  in  some  re- 
mote English  workhouse  but  for  me,  I think 
characteristic.  Macready’s  reply  to  him  ap- 
pears to  have  been:  “Er — really  — er  — no 
Poole: — er  — must  excuse  me  — host  — urn  — 
friend — er — great  affection — um — cannot  per- 
mit— er — must  therefore  distinctly  beg. . . .” 

All  unite  in  kindest  regard  aud  best  wishes 
for  your  speedily  coming  all  right  again. 

Ever  faithfully,  Charles  Dickens. 

I enclose  a letter  from  Forgues.  The  book 
of  the  Light-house  accompanies  it,  which  I will 
bring  with  me. 

P.P.S. — According  to  a highly  illegible  note 
I have  from  Forgues,  it  would  seem  that  I 
ought  to  send  you  the  book  with  some  idea 
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of  your  sending  it  back  to  me  to  send  to  him. 
The  little  Lemons  therefore  shall  bring  the 
book  with  them. 

When  Dickens  was  in  Paris  he  found 
that  the  feuilleton  of  the  Moniteur  con- 
tained daily  a French  version  of  Chuzzle- 
wit%  and  he  wrote  to  Forster  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1856,  “I  have  already  told 
you  that  I have  received  a proposal  from 
a responsible  bookselling  house  here 
[Paris]  for  a complete  edition,  authorized 
by  myself,  of  a French  translation  of  all 
my  books”;  and  on  the  17th  of  April  he 
wrote  to  the  same  correspondent,  “On 
Monday  I am  going  to  dine  with  all  my 
translators  at  Hacliette’s,  the  bookseller 
who  has  made  the  bargain  for  the  entire 
edition.” 

Champa  Elys6ea, 

Tuesday,  Twenty-second  April,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I have  been  quite  taken 
aback  by  your  account  of  your  alarming  seiz- 
ure; and  have  only  become  reassured  again, 
firstly,  by  the  good  fortune  of  your  having  left 
here  and  got  so  near  your  doctor ; secoudly,  by 
your  hopefulness  of  now  making  head  in  the 
right  direction.  On  the  3d  or  4th  I purpose 
being  iu  town,  and  I need  not  say  that  I shall 
forthwith  come  to  look  after  ray  old  Patient. 

On  Sunday,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  Towns- 
hend  appeared.  He  has  changed  his  plans, 
aud  is  staying  in  Paris  a week,  before  goiug  to 
Town  for  a couple  of  mouths.  He  diued  here 
on  Sunday,  and  placidly  ate  and  drank  iu  the 
most  vigorous  manner,  aud  mildly  laid  out  a 
terrific  perspective  of  projects  for  carry i ug  me 
off  to  the  Theatre  every  night.  But  in  the 
morning  he  found  himself  with  dawuings  of 
Broucliitis,  and  is  now  luxuriously  laid  up  in 
lavender  at  his  Hotel — confiniug  himself  en- 
tirely to  precious  stones,  chicken,  and  fragrant 
wines  qualified  with  iced  waters. 

Last  Friday  I took  Mrs.  Dickens,  Georgina, 
anil  Mary  and  Katey,  to  dine  at  the  Trois 
freres.  We  then,  sir,  went  off  to  the  Franyais, 
to  see  Comme  il  von s plaint — which  is  a kind  of 
Theatrical  Representation  that  I think  might 
be  got  up,  with  great  completeness,  by  the  Pa- 
tients in  the  asylum  for  Idiots.  Dreariness  is 
no  word  for  it,  vacancy  is  no  word  for  it,  gam- 
mon is  no  word  for  it,  there  is  no  word  for  it.  No- 
body has  anything  to  do  but  to  sit  upon  as  many 
gray  stones  as  lie  can.  When  Jacques  had  sat 
upon  seventy-seven  stones  aud  forty-two  roots 
of  trees  (which  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act), we  came  away.  He  had  by  that  time  been 
made  violent  love  to  by  Celia,  had  shewn  him- 
self in  every  phase  of  his  existence  to  he  ut- 
terly unknown  to  Shakespeare,  had  made  the 
speech  about  the  Seven  Ages  out  of  its  right 
place,  and  apropos  of  nothing  on  earth,  and  had 
in  all  respects  conducted  himself  like  a brutal- 
ized, benighted,  and  besotted  Beast. 


A wonderful  dinner  at  Girardin’s  last  Mon- 
day, with  only  one  new  (bnt.  appropriate)  fea- 
ture in  it.  When  we  went  into  the  drawing- 
room after  the  bauquet,  which  had  terminated 
in  a flower-pot  out  of  a ballet  being  set  before 
every  guest,  piled  to  the  brim  with  the  ruddi- 
est fresh  strawberries,  he  asked  me  if  I would 
come  into  another  room  (a  chamber  of  no  ac- 
count— rather  like  the  last  Scene  in  Gustavus) 
and  smoke  a cigar.  Ou  my  replying  yes,  he 
opened,  with  a key  attached  to  his  watch-chain, 
a species  of  mahogany  cave,  which  appeared  to 
me  to  extend  under  the  Champs  Elys^es,  aud 
in  which  were  piled  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand inestimable  and  unattainable  cigars,  in 
bundles  or  bales  of  about  a thonsaud  each. 

Yesterday  I dined  at  the  bookseller’s  with 
the  body  of  Translators  engaged  on  my  new 
Edition — one  of  them  a lady,  youug  and  pret- 
ty. (I  hope,  by-tlie-bye,  judging  from  the  ques- 
tions which  they  asked  me  and  which  linked 
them,  that  it  will  be  really  well  done.)  Among 
them  was  an  extremely  amiable  old  Savaut, 
who  occasionally  expressed  himself  iu  a foreign 
tongue  which  I supposed  to  be  Russian  (I 
thought  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  con- 
gress perhaps),  but  which  my  host  told  me, 
when  I came  a way,  was  English ! We  wal- 
lowed in  an  odd  sort  of  dinner  which  would 
have  been  splashy  if  it  hadn't  been  too  sticky. 
Salmon  appeared  late  in  the  evening,  and  un- 
foreseen creatures  of  the  lobster  species  strayed 
iu  after  the  pudding.  It  was  very  hospitable 
and  good-natured  though,  aud  we  all  got  on  in 
the  friendliest  way.  Please  to  imagine  me  for 
three  mortal  hours  incessantly  holding  forth  to 
the  translators,  and,  among  other  tilings,  ad- 
dressing them  in  a neat  aud  appropriate  (French) 
speech.  I came  home  quite  light-headed. 

Ou  Saturday  night  I paid  three  francs  at  the 
door  of  that  place  where  we  saw  the  wrestling, 
aud  went  in,  at  11  o’clock,  to  a Ball.  Much 
the  same  as  our  own  National  Argylc  Rooms. 
Some  pretty  faces,  hut  all  of  two  classes — 
wicked  and  coldly  calculating,  or  haggard  and 
wretched  iu  their  worn  beauty.  Among  the 
latter  was  a woman  of  thirty  or  so,  in  an  Ind- 
ian shawl,  who  never  stirred  from  a seat  iu  a 
corner  all  the  time  I was  there.  Handsome, 
regardless,  brooding,  and  yet  with  some  nobler 
qualities  in  her  forehead.  I mean  to  walk 
about  to -night  and  look  for  her.  I didn’t 
speak  to  her  there,  but  I have  a fancy  that  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  her.  Never 
shall,  1 suppose. 

Franconi’s  I have  been  to  again,  of  course. 
Nowhere  else.  I finished  ‘‘that”  No.  as  soou 
as  Macready  went  away,  and  have  done  some- 
thing for  Household  Words  next  week,  called 
Proposals  for  a National  Jest  Book , that  I take 
rather  kindly  to.  The  first  blank  page  of  Lit- 
tle Horrify  No.  8,  now  eyes  me  on  this  desk  with 
a pressing  curiosity.  It  will  get  nothing  out 
of  me  to-day,  I distinctly  perceive. 

That  swearing  of  the  Academy  Carpenters  is 
the  best  thing  of  its  kind  I ever  heard  of.  I 
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suppose  the  oath  to  be  administered  by  little 
Knight.  It’s  my  belief  that  the  stont  Porter, 
now  no  more,  wouldn’t  have  taken  it.  Our 
cook’s  going.  Says  she  u ain’t  strong  enough 
for  BooLone.”  I don’t  know  what  there  is  par- 
ticularly trying  in  that  climate.  The  nice  lit- 
tle Nurse,  who  goes  into  all  manner  of  shops 
without  knowing  one  word  of  French,  took 
some  lace  to  be  mended  the  other  day,  and  the 
Shopkeeper,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she 
had  come  to  sell  it,  would  give  her  money  ; with 
which  she  returned  weeping,  believing  it  (until 
explanation  ensued)  to  be  the  price  of  shame. 

All  send  kindest  regard. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Ship  Hotel,  Dover, 
Thirtieth  April,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — Wills  brought  mo  your 
letter  this  morning,  and  I am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  o’clock  it  is  by  tbo 
Watch  with  the  brass  tail  to  it.  You  know  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  professions,  but 
I have  so  strong  an  interest  iu  you  and  so  true  a 
regard  for  you  .that  nothing  can  come  amiss  iu 
the  way  of  information  as  to  your  well-doing. 

How  I wish  you  were  well  now  ! For  here  I 
am  in  two  of  the  most  charming  rooms  (a  third, 
a bedroom  you  could  have  occupied,  close  by), 
overlooking  the  sea  in  the  gayest  way.  And 
here  I shall  be,  for  a change,  till  Saturday.  And 
here  we  might  have  been,  driukiug  confusion 
to  Baronetcies,  and  resolving  never  to  pluck  a 
leaf  from  the  Toady  Tree,  till  this  very  small 
world  shall  have  rolled  us  off!  Never  mind. 
All  to  coiue — in  the  fulness  of  the  Arctic  Sea- 
sons. 

I take,  as  the  people  say  in  the  comedies  of 
eighty  years  ago,  “ hugely  ” to  the  idea  you  have 
suggested  to  Wills.  But  you  mustn’t  do  any- 
thing until  you  feel  it  a pleasure;  from  which 
sensation  (and  the  disappearance  of  the  East 
Wind  until  next  winter)  I shall  date  your  com- 
ing round  the  corner  with  a great  velocity. 

On  Saturday  morning  I shall  be  in  town 
about  11,  and  will  come  on  to  Howland  Street 
about  1.  Many  thanks  for  your  bulletin  aca- 
demical, which  I have  dispatched  straightway 
to  Ary  Scheffer. 

They  were  all  blooming  in  Paris  yesterday 
morning.  I took  the  Plorn  out  in  a cabriolet 
the  day  before,  and  his  observations  on  life  in 
general  wero  wouderful. 

Ever  yours,  C.  D. 

On  the  13th  of  July  Dickens  wrote  to 
Collins  from  Boulogne  as  follows,  con- 
cerning The  Diary  of  Anne  Rodway , by 
the  latter,  published  in  Household  Words 
during  that  month:  44 1 cannot  tell  you 
what  a high  opinion  I have  of  Anne  Rod - 
way ....  I read  the  first  part  at  the  office 
with  strong  admiration,  and  read  the  sec- 
ond on  the  railway  coming  back  here.  . . . 
My  behavior  before  my  fellow-passengers 


was  weak  in  the  extreme,  for  I cried  as 
much  as  you  could  possibly  desire.... I 
think  it  excellent,  feel  a personal  pride 
and  pleasure  in  it,  which  is  a delightful 
sensation,  and  I know  no  one  else  who 
could  have  done  it.” 

Boulogne, 

Tuesday,  Twenty-ninth  July,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I write  you  at  once,  in 
answer  to  yours  received  this  morning,  because 
there  is  a slight  change  in  my  London  plans, 
necessitated  by  Townsliend’s  intention  of  com- 
ing to  the  Pavilion  here  on  the  5tli  or  6th,  and 
hoping  to  have  me  pretty  much  at  his  dispo- 
sal for  a week  or  so. 

Therefore,  if  Wills  should  purpose  returning 
to  London  on  Friday  or  on  Saturday,  I shall 
come  up  with  him,  and  return  here  on  the 
4th  or  5th  of  August.  Will  you  hold  your- 
self disengaged  for  next  Sunday  until  yon  hear 
from  me  f I think  I am  very  likely  to  be  on 
the  loose  that  day. 

(Having  doue  this  morning,  I am  only  wait- 
ing hero  for  Wills,  whom  I don’t  like  to  despoil 
of  his  trip  by  going  across  now.) 

On  the  15th  we  shall,  of  course,  delighted- 
ly expect  you,  and  you  will  find  your  room  in 
apple-pie  order.  I am  charmed  to  hear  you 
have  discovered  so  good  a notion  for  the  play 
[ The  Frozen  Deep ].  Immense  excitement  is  al- 
ways in  action  here  on  the  subject,  and  I don’t 
think  Mary  and  Katey  will  feel  quite  safe  until 
you  are  shut  up  in  the  Pavilion  on  pen  and  ink. 

I like  that  view  of  the  picture  controversy 
(what  a World  it  is!)  very  much,  and  shall  be 
glad  and  much  assisted  if  you  will  tell  me,  by 
return , when  you  can  have  the  copy  ready,  and 
about  how  long  it  will  be.  My  reason  is  this: 
to  facilitate  poor  Wills’s  getting  a holiday.  . . . 

We  are  getting  more  than  usual  in  advance, 
and  if  you  can  satisfy  me  on  these  points  while 
I have  Wills  beside  me,  I can  keep  a No.  open, 
and  lead  it  off  with  that  paper. 

The  chateau  continues  to  he  the  best  known, 
and  the  Cook  is  really  special. 

All  send  their  kindest  regard,  and  their  wel- 
come for  the  15th  on  beforehand. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

The  Frozen  Deep  was  produced  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  younger 
Charles  Dickens,  Twelfth  night,  1857. 
Dickens,  writing  concerning  it  on  the  17th 
of  January,  said : 44  We  have  just  been 
acting  a new  play  of  great  merit,  done  in 
what  I may  call  (modestly  speaking  of 
the  getting  up  and  not  of  the  acting)  an 
unprecedented  way.  I believe  that  any- 
thing so  complete  has  never  been  seen. 

We  had  ail  act  at  the  North  Pole,  where 
the  slightest  and  greatest  things  the  eye 
beheld  were  equally  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  polar  voyagers  ....  It  has  been 
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the  talk  of  all  London  for  these  three 
weeks/' 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Wills  was  a member  of  the 
dramatic  company,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Fran- 
cesco Berger  undertook  the  musical  part 
of  the  plays.  Richard  Wardour  was  the 
character  assumed  by  Dickens. 

Tavistock  House, 

Twelfth  September,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins,— An  admirable  idea.  It 
seems  to  me  to  supply  and  include  everything 
the  play  wanted.  But  it  is  so  very  strong 
that  I doubt  whether  the  man  can  (without  an 
anti-climax)  be  shewn  to  be  rescued  and  alive, 
until  the  last  act.  The  struggle,  the  following 
him  away,  the  great  suspicion,  and  the  sus- 
pended interest,  in  the  second.  The  relief  and 
joy  of  the  discovery,  in  the  third. 

Here,  again,  Mark’s  part  seems  to  me  to  be 
suggested.  An  honest,  bluff*  mau,  previously 
admiring  and  liking  me — conceiving  the  terri- 
ble suspicion — watching  its  growth  in  his  own 
mind — and  gradually  falling  from  me  in  the 
very  generosity  and  manhood  of  his  nature — 
would  be  engaging  in  itself,  would  be  what  he 
would  do  remarkably  well : would  give  me 
capital  things  to  do  with  him  (and  you  know 
we  go  very  w ell  together),  and  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  suspended  interest  aforesaid. 

I throw  this  out  with  all  defereuce,  of  course, 
to  your  internal  view  and  preconception  of  the 
matter.  Turn  it  how  you  will,  the  strength 
of  the  situation  is  prodigious ; and  if  we  don’t 
bring  the  house  down  with  it,  I’m  a — Tory  (an 
illegible  word  w hich  I mean  for  T-O-R-Y). 

Hoping  to  see  you  to-night, 

Ever  cordially,  C*.  D. 

Tavistock  House,  Saturday  Night, 
Thirteenth  September,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — Another  idea  I have 
been  waiting  to  impart.  I dare  say  you  have 
anticipated  it.  JVrnr,  Mrs.  Wills’s  second  sight 
is  clear  as  to  the  illustration  of  it,  and  greatly 
helps  that  suspended  interest.  Thus:  “You 
ask  me  w hat  I see  of  those  lost  Voyagers.  I see 
the  lamb  in  the  grasp  of  the  lion  — your  bomiie 
bird  alone  with  the  hawk.  What  do  I see  ? I 
see  you  and  all  around  you  crying,  Blood ! The 
stain  of  his  blood  is  upon  you!”  (C.  I).). 

Which  would  be  right  to  a certain  extent, 
and  absolutely  w rong  as  to  the  marrow*  of  it. 

Ever  yours,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 
Thursday,  Ninth  October,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins,— I should  like  to  shew 
you  some  cuts  I have  made  in  the  second  act 
(subject  to  authorial  sanction,  of  course).  They 
are  mostly  verbal,  and  all  bring  the  Play  closer 
together. 

Also,  I should  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  want  to  alter  anything  in 
these  first  tw  o acts.  If  not,  here  are  Charley, 


Mark,  and  I.  all  ready  to  w rite,  and  we  may  get 
a fair  copy  out  of  hand.  From  said  fair  copy 
ail  my  people  will  write  out  their  own  parts. 

I dine  at  home  to-day,  but  not  to-morrow. 
On  Sat  unlay,  and  Sunday  likewise,  I dine  at 
home.  We  must  perpetually  “ put  ourselves 
in  communication  with  the  view  of  dealing 
with  it” — as  Wills  says — the  moment  yon  have 
done.  How  do  you  get  on  T And  will  you  come 
at  6 to-day — or  when? 

I am  more  sure  than  ever  of  the  effect. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 
Fifteenth  October,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — Will  you  read  Turning 
the  Tables  (in  my  old  Prompt-book)  enclosed, 
and  let  me  know  whether  you  dare  to  play 
Edgar  de  Courcy  ? There  is  very  good  busi- 
ness in  it  with  Humphreys  (Mark).  My  great 
difficulty  is  Patty  Larkins. 

Send  me  hack  the  hook  when  you  answer. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

P.  P.  S. — Here  is  Animal  Magnetism  to  read, 
too.  Will  you  get  auotber  copy  for  yourself  at 
some  theatrical  shop?  We  play  it  in  two  acts. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday  Night.  Twenty-sixth  October,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — Will  you  tell  Pigott  of 
the  Rehearsal  arrangements  when  that  An- 
cient Mariner  turns  up  ? 

Will  you  dine  at  our  H.  JV.  [ Household  Words'] 
Audit  dinner,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  i past  5 ? 

Will  you  come  and  see  the  ladies,  in  the 
rough,  next  Thursday  at  £ past  7 ? 

Though  mayhap  you  may  come  here  before, 
for  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Staufield  ar- 
rived from  Holyhead  at  Midnight  last  night, 
and  sent  a Dispatch  down  here  the  first  thing 
this  morning,  proposing  to  fall  to,  to-morrow. 
I have  appointed  him  to  he  here  at  from  3 
to  £ past  to-morrow  (Monday)  afternoon  to 
hear  the  Play;  to  diue  at  £ past  5,  and  to 
go  into  the  Theatre  after  dinner  and  settle 
his  whole  plans  for  the  Carpenters.  If  you 
can  come  at  the  first  of  these  times,  or  the 
second,  or  the  third,  it  will  be  well.  I have  had 
au  interview  with  the  Authors,  aud  printed 
them.  I begin  with  the  Merry  Berger  to-mor- 
row night.  I have  found  a very  good  farce 
(with  character  parts  for  all)  in  lieu  of  Turning 
the  Tables.  On  the  whole,  have  not  been  idle. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Took  twenty  miles  to-day,  and  got  up  all 
Richard’s  words  [Richard  Wardour],  to  the 
great  terror  of  Finchley,  Neasdou,  Willesdeu, 
and  the  adjacent  country. 

Tavistock  House, 

Saturday  Evening,  First  November,  1850. 

My  dear  Collins, — Forster  came  here  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  ask  me  if  he  might  read  the 
Play,  and  I lent  it  to  him.  This  afternoon  I 
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got  the  enclosed  from  him  (which  please  to 
read  at  this  point).  You  know  that  I don’t 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  Nurse. . . . But  I think 
his  suggestion  that  the  going  away  of  the  wo- 
men might  be  suggested  at  the  close  of  the 
First  act  as  a preparation  for  the  last  an  ex- 
cellent one.  Will  you  think  of  it  ? By  an  al- 
teration that  we  could  make  in  a quarter  of  au 
hour  it  might  be  done;  and,  moreover  — this 
suggestion  upon  a suggestion  arises  in  my 
mind — it  might  be  made  the  Nurse’s  position 
in  the  Play  that  her  blood-red  Second  Sight  ia 
the  first  occasion  of  their  going  away  at  all.  (Fors- 
ter does  not  clearly  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  their  going;  but  never  mind  that.) 

His  notion  that  Clara  tells  too  much  has 
been  strong  in  my  mind  since  I first  got  that 
act  in  Rehearsal.  Bnt,  doubtful  whether  it 
might  not  unconsciously  arise  in  me  from  a 
paternal  interest  in  my  own  part,  I had,  as  yet, 
said  nothing  about  it — the  rather  as  I had  not 
yet  seen  the  Second  act  on  the  stage. 

Stanfield  wauts  to  cancel  the  chair  altogeth- 
er, and  to  substitute  a piece  of  rock  on  the 
ground,  composing  with  the  Cavern.  That,  I 
take  it,  is  clearly  au  improvement.  He  has  a 
happy  idea  of  painting  the  ship  which  is  to 
take  them  back,  ready  for  sailiug,  on  the  sea. 

Nothing  could  induce  [William]  Telbin  yes- 
terday to  explain  what  he  was  going  to  do 
before  Stanfield ; and  nothing  would  iuduce 
Stanfield  to  explain  what  he  was  going  to  do 
before  Telbin.  But  they  had  every  inch  and 
curve  and  line  in  that  bow  accurately  mea- 
sured by  the  carpenters,  and  each  requested  to 
have  a drawing  of  the  whole  made  to  scale. 
Then  each  said  that  he  would  make  his  model 
iu  card-board,  and  see  what  I “ thought  of  it.” 
I have  no  doubt  the  thing  will  be  as  well  done 
as  it  can  be. 

Will  you  diue  with  ns  at  5 on  Monday  be- 
fore Rehearsal  t We  can  then  talk  over  Fors- 
ter’s points.  If  you  are  disengaged  on  Wednes- 
day, shall  we  breathe  some  fresh  air  iu  dilution 
of  Tuesday’s  “ alcohol,”  and  walk  through 
the  fallen  leaves  in  Cobham  Park  f I cau  then 
explain  how  I think  you  can  get  your  division 
of  the  Christmas  No.  [ Wreck  of  the  Golden 
Mary ] very  originally  and  naturally.  It  came 
into  my  head  to-day. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

P.S. — I re-open  this  to  say  that  I find  from 
Wills  that  next  Tuesday  being  the  Audit  Day 
at  all  is  his  mistake.  It  is  Tuesday  week. 
Therefore,  if  Tuesday  is  a fiue  day,  shall  we  go 
out  then  ? 

Tavistock  House, 

Friday,  Fourteenth  November,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I could  not  send  you 
the  books  before  I went  out  this  morning  for 
a 12-miler,  the  collection  being  curiously  spare 
in  pick-up  cases,  and  it  being  a work  of  time 
to  find  them. 

Will  you  exchange  proofs  of  the  Captain 
[first  part  of  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary ] 


with  me  f The  proofs  you  have  have  mark- 
ings of  mine  upon  them  which  will  be  useful 
to  me  iu  correcting.  You  can  bring  me  those 
when  you  come  to-night. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Tuesday  Evening,  Sixteenth  December,  1856. 

My  dear  Collins, — I send  rouud  to  ascer- 
tain that  you  are  all  right.  Not  that  I have 
any  misgiving  on  the  subject, for  when  I shook 
hands  with  you  last  night  you  were  as  cool 
and  comfortable  as  an  unlucky  Dog  could  be. 

All  progressing  satisfactorily.  Telbin  paint- 
ing on  the  Stage.  Carpenters  knocking  down 
the  Drawing-room. 

We  are  obliged  to  do  Animal  Magnetism 
on  Thursday  ©veiling  at  8.  If  you  are  strong 
enough  to  come,  I know  you  will ; if  you  are 
not,  I know  you  won’t. 

Ever  cordially,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Saturday,  Tenth  January,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins,— On  second  thoughts  I 
am  afraid  of  wasting  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
pany by  calling  the  Dance  at  6 ou  Monday 
Therefore  I abandon  that  iuteutiou.  I hope 
we  may  get  it  right  by  speaking  to  oue  au- 
otlier  in  the  Dressing-room. 

Ou  Play  Days  (only  two  more — how  they 
fly  !)  Mark  and  I dine  at  3,  off  steak  and 
stout,  at  the  Cock,  in  Fleet  Street.  If  you 
should  be  disposed  to  join  us,  then  and  there 
you’ll  find  us.  Ever  cordially,  C.  D. 

The  MS.  of  The  Frozen  Deep  was  sold 
at  auction  in  London  in  the  summer  of 
1890  for  three  hundred  guineas.  Collins 
had  added  four  pages  of  Introduction,  and 
a copy  of  the  printed  bill  of  the  perform- 
ance which  was  given  in  Manchester  in 
August,  1857,  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  who  had  lately  passed 
away.  In  the  Manchester  cast  were  Egg, 
Lemon,  Shirley  Brooks,  Charles  and  Wil- 
kie Collins,  and  Charles  Dickens.  In  this 
Introduction  Collins  said:  “Mr.  Dickens 
himself  played  the  principal  part,  and 
played  it  with  a truth,  vigor,  and  pathos 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  it....  At 
Manchester  this  play  was  twice  performed ; 
on  the  second  evening  before  three  thou- 
sand people.  This  was,  I think,  the  finest 
of  all  its  representations.  The  extraordi- 
nary intelligence  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
great  audience  stimulated  us  all  to  do  our 
best.  Dickens  surpassed  himself.  He  lit- 
erally electrified  the  audience. ’’  Collins 
rewrote  the  play,  and  read  it  in  Boston 
in  the  spring  of  1874  as  “a  Special  Fare- 
well ’’  to  America,  prefacing  it  with  a 
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short  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
understood  it  had  already  been  produced 
at  a Boston  theatre  (although  then  never 
printed),  without  his  knowledge,  and  of 
course  without  his  consent. 

Dickens  took  possession  of  Gael’s  Hill 
Place  in  the  month  of  June,  1857.  In 
September  he  visited  the  north  of  Eng- 
land with  Collins,  where  Collins  sprained 
one  of  his  ankles  severely,  and  where  and 
when  they  concocted  and  began  The  Lazy 
Tour  of  Two  Idle  Apprentices— contrib- 
uted jointly  to  Household  IForcZs  in  Oc- 
tober. After  their  return  they  wrote, 
together,  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
same  periodical,  The  Perils  of  Certain 
English  Prisoners , and  their  Treasure 
in  Women , Children , Silver , and  Jewels , 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  sold  in  1890 
for  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  pieces  of  the  Dickens  MS.  not'  be- 
queathed by  Forster  to  the  English  Nation. 
Of  this  Dickens  wrote  Chapters  I.  and 
III.;  Collins,  Chapter  II.,  and  the  copy 
of  each  is  crowded  with  many  notes  and 
corrections  by  both  hands.  The  original 
sketch  for  the  story  was  written  by  Col- 
lins, and  contains  hints  and  suggestions 
by  the  head  of  the  literary  copartnership, 
who  also  wrote  the  title-page,  which  is 


sess  this  little  memorial  of  our  joint  Christmas 
work,  I have  put  it  together  for  you,  ami  uow 
send  it  on  its  coming  home  from  the  Binder. 

Faithfully  yours,  Charles  Dickens. 

Tavistock  House, 

Monday,  Nineteenth  January,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — Will  you  come  and 
dine  here  next  Sunday  at  5 f 

There  is  no  one  coming  but  a poor  little 
Scotchman,  domiciled  in  America — a musical 
composer  and  singer — who  brought  me  a let- 
ter yesterday  from  New  York,  and  quite  moved 

mo  by  his  simple  tale  of  loneliness.  He  is , 

softened  by  trouble,  with  all  the  starch  out  of 
his  collar,  aud  all  the  money  out  of  his  Bank. 

O reaction,  reaction  ! 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 
'Fourteenth  February,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, —Will  you  come  and  dine 
at  the  office  on  Thursday  at  ^ past  5f  We 
will  then  discuss  the  Brighton  or  other  trip 
possibilities.  I am  tugging  at  my  Oar  too — 
should  like  a chauge— find  the  Galley  a little 
heavy -must  stick  to  it- -am  generally  in  a 
collinsion  state.  Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

* Wednesday,  Fourth  March,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — l cannot  tell  you  what 
pleasure  I hail  in  the  receipt  of  your  letter  yes- 
terday evening,  or  how  much  good  it  did  me 
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here  reproduced  in  fac  simile , with  ex- 
planatory notes  in  the  hand  of  Collins. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1858,  Dickens 
sent  the  following  note: 

My  dear  Wii.kie, — Thinking  it  may  one 
day  be  interesting  to  you — say  when  you  are 
weak  in  both  feet,  and  when  I and  Doncaster 
are  quiet,  and  the  great  race  is  over — to  pos- 


in  the  depression  consequent  upon  an  exciting 
and  exhausting  day’s  work.  I immediately 
arose  (like  the  desponding  Princes  in  the  Ara- 
bian Sights,  when  the  old  woman — Procuress 
evidently,  and  probably  of  French  extraction 
— comes  to  whisper  about  the  Princesses  they 
love)  and  washed  my  face  and  went  out;  aud 
my  face  has  been  shining  ever  since. 

Ellis  [proprietor  of  the  Bedford  Hotel  at 
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Brighton]  responds  to  my  letter  that  rooms 
shall  be  ready!  There  is  a train  at  12  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  train  for  the  distin- 
guished visitore.  If  you  will  call  for  me  iu  a 
cab  at  about  20  minutes  past  11,  my  hand  will 
be  on  the  latch  of  the  door. 

I have  got  a book  to  take  down  with  me  of 
which  I have  not  read  a line,  but  which  I have 
been  saving  up  to  get  a pull  at  it  in  the  na- 
ture of  a draught — The  Dead  Secret — by  a Fel- 
low Student. 

Ploruish  has  broken  ground  with  a Joke 
which  I consider  equal  to  Sydney  Smith. 

Ever  faithfully, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Tavistock  House, 

Monday  Evening,  Eleventh  May,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  very  sorry  that 
we  shall  not  have  you  to-morrow.  Think  you 
would  get  on  better  if  you  were  to  come,  after 
all. 

Yes,  sir;  thank  God,  I have  finished!  [Little 
Dorrit\  On  Sunday  last  I wrote  the  two  lit- 
tle words  of  three  letters  each. 

Any  mad  proposal  you  please  will  find  a 
wildly  insane  response  in 

Yours  ever,  C.  D. 

We  shall  have  to  arrange  about  Tuesday  at 
Gad’s  Hill.  You  remember  the  engagement? 

Tavistock  House, 

Friday  Evening,  Twenty-second  May,  1857. 

My  dear  Coluns, — Hooray  ! ! ! 

From  our  lofty  heights  let  us  look  down  on 
the  toiling  masses  with  mild  complacency — 
with  gentle  pity — with  dove-eyed  benignity. 

To-morrow  I am  bound  to  Forster;  on  Sunday 
to  solemn  Chief  Justice’s,  iu  remote  fastnesses 
beyoud  Norwood ; on  Monday  to  Geographical 
Societies  dining  to  cheer  on  Lady  Franklin’s  Ex- 
pedition; on  Tuesday  to  Procter’s;  on  Wednes- 
day, sir — on  Wednesday — if  the  mind  can  de- 
vise anything  sufficiently  in  the  style  of  sybarite 
Rome  iu  the  days  of  its  culminating  voluptuous- 
ness, I am  your  man. 

Shall  we  appoint  to  meet  at  the  Household 
Words  office  at  i past  5?  I have  an  appoint- 
ment with  Russel  [W.  H.]  at  3 that  afternoon, 
which  may,  but  which  I don’t  think  will,  detain 
me  a few  minutes  after  my  time.  In  that  un- 
likely case,  will  you  wait  for  me  at  the  office  ? 

If  you  can  think  of  auy  tremendons  way  of 
passing  the  night,  in  the  mean  time, do.  I don’t 
care  what  it  is.  I give  (for  that  night  only) 
restraint  to  the  Winds ! 

I am  very  much  excited  by  what  you  tell  me 
of  Mr.  F.’s  Aunt.#  I already  look  upon  her  as 
mine.  Will  you  bring  her  with  you  1 

Wills  tells  me  that  he  thinks  the  principles 
of  story-writing  are  scarcely  understood  in  this 
age  and  Empire. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

♦ A picture  of  that  character  in  Little  Dorr  it , 
by  an  artist  named  Gale,  bought  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens through  Collins. 


No.  16,  Wellington  Street,  North,  Strand. 

First  June  (Monday),  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — In  consequence  of  be- 
devilments at  Gad’s  Hill,  arising  from  the  lug- 
gage wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  I 
shall  have  to  pass  to-morrow  behind  a hedge, 
attired  in  leaves  from  ray  own  fig-tree.  Will 
you  therefore  consider  our  appointment  to  stand 
for  next  day — Wednesday  ? 

When  last  heard  of  the  family  itself  (includ- 
ing the  birds  and  the  goldfinch  on  his  perch) 
had  been  swept  away  from  the  stupefied  John 
by  a crowd  of  Whitsun  holiday-makers,  and  had 
gone  (without  tickets)  somewhere  down  into 
Sussex.  A desperate  calmness  has  fallen  upon 
me.  I don’t  care. 

Faithfully  ever,  C.  D. 

H.  W.  Office, 

Sixteenth  June,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — What  an  unlucky  fel- 
low you  are ! What  a foot  you  have  for  put- 
ling  into  anything! 

I write  this  to  Harley  Place,  haviug  been 
unable  to  write  yesterday.  I must  be  in  town 
011  Thursday,  and  will  come  up  to  you.  I will 
try  to  come  at  about  12. 

Mrs.  Wills’s  lameness  makes  a new  Esther 
the  first  thing  wanted.  You  once  said  you 
knew  a lady  who  could  aud  wrould  have  done 
it.  Is  that  lady  producible? 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Friday  Night,  Twenty-sixth  June,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — I am  so  sensible  of  that 
First  Act’s  requiring  — for  the  old  hands — so 
much  care  in  a less  feverish  atmosphere  than 
the  Theatre,  that  I must  propose  Rehearsals  of 
the  Ladies  here  (our  house  is  stripped,  and  has 
plenty  of  room),  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday.  The  hour  must  rest  principally 
with  Mrs.  Dickinson,  but  I should  like  it  best, 
iu  the  evening — say  at  8.  However,  my  time 
is  the  Play’s.  There  is  a great  deal  at  stake, 
and  it  must  he  wrell  done.  Will  you  see  Mrs. 
Dickinson  betw  een  this  and  Monday’s  rehears- 
al, and  consult  her  convenience  on  the  point? 

I shall  be  at  the  Gallery  during  the  greater 
part  of  to-morrow*,  and  shall  dine  at  the  Gar- 
rick at  6,  before  going  to  the  Coucert. 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Sunday  Morning,  Second  August,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — I write  this  on  my  way 
back  to  Gad’s  Hill  from  Manchester. 

As  our  sum  is  not  made  up,  and  as  I had  ur- 
gent Deputation  and  so  forth  from  Manchester 
Magnates  at  the  reading  on  Friday  night,  I 
have  arranged  to  act  the  Frozen  Deep  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights,  the  21st  and  22d.  It  is  an  immense  place , 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  actresses — 
though  I have  written  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Dick- 
insou  to  say  that  I don’t  fear  her,  if  slie  likes 
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to  }ilay  with  them.  (I  am  already  trying  to 
get  the  best  who  have  bteu  ou  the  stage.) 

Whether  Charley  can  play  his  part  or  not,  I 
will  tell  him  to  let  you  know  directly. 

I had  a letter  from  the  Olympic  the  other 
day,  begging  me  to  go  to  a rehearsal.  I have 
appointed  next  Friday,  if  agreeable  and  con- 
venient. In  haste,  ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Garrick  Club, 

Monday  Evening,  Seventeenth  August,  1857. 

My  dear  Collins, — Fred  Evans's  grandmo- 
ther beiug  evidently  on  the  point  of  Death,  no 
Evans  is  available  (as  1 learn  on  coming  to  town 
to-night)  for  Manchester.  This  leaves  to  be  sup- 
plied Easel  and  Bateson.  I immediately  think 
of  your  brother  Charles  and  Luard.  If  it  had 
been  a purely  managerial  and  not  personal 
case,  I should  have  proposed  to  Luard  to  do  one 
of  the  parts  and  to  your  brother  to  do  the 
other.  But  I think  it  right  that  Charles  Col- 
lins should  first  select  for  himself.  Now,  will 
yon,  before  you  come  to  the  Rehearsal  to-mor- 
row, arrange  with  him  whether  he  will  play 
one  — which  one— or  both;  and  if  he  leaves  one, 
will  you  call  on  Luard  as  you  come  down  and 
offer  that  one  to  him  ? 

I write  at  Express  pace,  hut  you  will  under- 
stand all  I mean.  Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 

Tavistock  House, 

Saturday,  Twenty-ninth  August,  1857. 

My  dearColuxs,— Partly  iu the  grim  despair 
and  restlessness  of  this  subsidence  from  excite- 
ment, and  partly  for  the  sake  o{  Household  W ords} 
I want  to  cast  about  whether  you  and  I can 
go  anywhere — take  any  tour — see  anything — 
whereon  we  could  write  something  together. 
Have  you  any  idea  tending  to  any  place  in  the 
world  f Will  you  rattle  your  bead  and  see  if 
there  is  any  pebble  in  it  which  we  could  wan- 
der away  and  play  at  marbles  with  f We  want 
something  for  Household  Words , and  1 want  to 
escape  from  myself.  For,  when  I do  start  up 
and  stare  myself  seedily  in  the  face,  as  happens 
to  be  my  case  at  present,  my  blankness  is  in- 
conceivable— indescribable— my  misery  amaz- 
ing. 

I shall  be  in  town  on  Monday.  Shall  we  talk 
then  T Shall  we  talk  at  Gad’s  Hill  f What 
shall  we  do  f As  I close  this  I am  ou  my  way 
hack  by  train.  Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 


Dickens  devoted  himself  for  many 
months  during  the  year  1858  to  public 
readings  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain. 


Tavistock  House. 

Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.  t\, 
Tue.-dav  night.  Twenty-fifth  May,  1858. 

My  dkar  Wilkie, — A thousand  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter.  I always  feel  your  friend- 
ship very  much,  and  prize  it  iu  proportion  to 
the  true  affection  I have  for  you. 

Your  letter  comes  to  me  only  to-night.  Can 
you  come  round  to  me  in  the  morning  (Wednes- 
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day)  before  12?  I cau  then  tell  you  all  in  lieu 
of  writing.  It  is  rather  a long  story — over, 
I hope,  now. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  First  August,  1858. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I am  off  from  here  to- 
day, and  enclose  you  (hastily)  my  Tour,  aud  my 
address  at  each  place.  I hope  you  are  enjoying 
yourself  at  Broadstairs  — holding  on  by  your 
great  advance  in  health — aud  getting  into  the 
condition,  physically,  of  Ben  Caunt — morally, 
of  William  Shakespeare. 

Charley’s  [Charles  Collius]  paper  has  a great 
deal  iu  it  that  is  very  droll  and  good.  I have 
sent  it  to  the  Printer. 

With  kind  regards, ever  affec’ly, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Swan  Hotel,  Worcester, 

Wednesday  Evening,  Eleventh  August,  1858. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  just  now  toned 
down  tlie  capital  unknown  Public  article  a 
little,  here  and  there.  Not  because  I dispute 
its  positions,  but  because  there  are  some  things 
(true  enough)  that  it  would  not  be  generous 
iu  me,  as  a novelist  and  a periodical  editor,  to 
put  too  prominently  forward.  Yon  will  not 
find  it  essentially  changed  anywhere. 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  all 
letters  that  you  write  me  are  sure  to  do.  But 
the  mysterious  addresses,  O misconstructive 
one,  merely  refer  to  places  where  Arthur  Smith 
did  not  know  aforehaiul  the  names  of  the  best 
Hotels.  . . . 

We  have  done  exceedingly  well  since  we 
have  been  out  — with  this  remarkable  (and 
pleasant)  incident,  that  wherever  I read  twice, 
the  turu-away  is  invariably  on  the  second  oc- 
casion. They  don’t  quite  understand  before- 
hand what  it  is,  I think,  and  expect  a man  to 
he  sitting  down  in  some  corner,  droning  away 
like  a mild  bagpipe.  In  that  large  room  at 
Clifton,  for  instance,  the  people  were  perfectly 
taken  off  their  legs  by  The  Chimes — started  — 
looked  at  each  other — started  again — .looked 
at  me — and  then  burst  into  a storm  of  ap- 
plause. I think  the  best  audiences  I have  yet 
had  were  at  Exeter  and  Plymouth— at  Exeter, 
the  best  I have  ever  seen  ; at  Plymouth  I 
read  three  times,  twice  in  one  day.  A better 
morning  audience  for  little  Dombey  could  not 
be.  And  the  Boots  at  night  was  a shout  all 
through. 

I cannot  deny  that  I shall  be  heartily  glad 
when  it  is  all  over,  and  that  I miss  the  thought- 
fulness of  my  quiet  room  and  desk.  But  iwr- 
haps  it  is  best  for  me  not  to  have  it  just  now, 
and  to  wear  and  toss  my  storm  away — or  as 
much  of  it  as  will  ever  calm  down  while  the 
water  rolls — in  this  restless  manner. 

Arthur  Smith  knows  I am  writing  to  you, 
and  sends  his  kindest  regard.  He  is  all  use- 
fulness and  service.  I never  could  have  done 
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wifchont  him — should  have  left  the  unredeemed 
Bills  on  the  walls  and  taken  flight. 

This  is  a stupid  letter,  but  I writo  it  before 
dressing  to  read,  and  you  know  what  a brute 
I am  at  such  times. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

P.S. — I miss  Richard  WardonPs  dress,  and 
always  want  to  put  it  on.  I would  rather,  by 
a great  deal,  act.  Apropos  of  which,  I think  I 
have  a very  fine  notion  of  a part.  It  shall  be 
yours. 

On  the  6th  of  September  he  wrote  to 
Collins  from  Gad's  Hill: 

“Do  you  see  your  way  to  making  a Christ- 
mas number  of  this  idea  that  I am  going  very 
briefly  to  hint?  Some  disappointed  person, 
man  or  woman,  prematurely  disgusted  with 
the  world,  for  some  reason  or  no  reason  (the 
person  should  be  young,  I think)  retires  to  an 
old  lonely  house,  or  an  old  lonely  mill,  or  any- 
thing yon  like,  with  one  attendant,  resolved 
to  shut  out  the  world  and  hold  no  communion 
with  it.  The  one  attendant  sees  the  absurdity 
of  the  idea,  pretends  to  humor  it,  but  really 
thus  to  slaughter  it.  Everything  that  hap- 
pens, everybody  that  comes  near,  every  breath 
of  human  interest  that  floats  into  the  old  place 
from  the  village,  or  the  heath,  or  the  four 
cross-roads  near  which  it  stands,  and  from 
which  belated  travellers  stray  into  it,  shows 
beyond  mistake  that  you  can’t  shut  out  the 
world;  that  you  are  in  it,  to  be  of  it;  that 
you  get  into  a false  position  the  moment  you 
try  to  sever  yourself  from  it;  and  that  you 
must  mingle  with  it  and  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  make  the  best  of  yourself  in  the  bargaiu. 
If  we  could  plot  out  a way  of  doing  this  to- 
gether, I would  not  be  afraid  to  take  ray  part. 
If  we  could  not,  could  we  plot  out  a way  of 
doing  it,  and  taking  in  other  stories  by  other 
hands?  If  we  could  not  do  either  (but  I 
think  we  could),  shall  we  fall  back  upon  a 
round  of  stories  again  ?” 

The  result  was  A House  to  Let , to 
which  Dickens  contributed  the  chapter 
4*  Going  into  Society.” 

Royal  Hotel,  Southampton, 

Tuesday  Evening,  Ninth  November,  1858. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I was  to  finish  at  Brighton  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  I find,  however, 
that  I read  both  in  the  afternoon  aud  in  the 
evening.  I would  propose  to  yon  to  come  and 
celebrate  the  end  of  the  Tour  by  dining  with 
us  that  day  at  the  Bedford  ; but,  between  two 
readings,  I am  afraid  it  would  rather  bore  than 
gratify  your  digestive  functions. 

Assuming  it  not  to  be  worth  your  while  to 
take  a Saturday  “ Retnrn”  to  Brighton,  then 
will  yon  arrange  to  go  down  to  Gad’s  Hill  on 
Sunday  in  good  time  for  dinner?  I will  go 
down  by  some  train  or  other  in  good  time  for 
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dinner  too.  How  do  you  feel  about  having 
the  big  bedroom,  ami  writing  there  through 
the  week  ? I would  go  to  work  too,  and  we 
might  do  Heaven  knows  how  mnch,  with  an 
escapade  to  town  for  a uight,  if  wo  felt  in  the 
humour. 

I pause  for  a reply.  Let  me  find  it  at  the 
Bedford  at  Brightou,  when  I get  there  on  Fri- 
day forenoon. 

Wills  arrauged  with  me  that  you  were  pre- 
sently to  receive  sacks  of  Christmas  “matter” 

— not  much  “ mind”  with  it,  I am  afraid.  . . . 

Ever  affectionately, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

Bedford  Hotel, 

Saturday,  Thirteenth  November,  1858. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — I am  reading  this  af- 
ternoon. Diuner  is  ordered  at  5 punctually. 

They  will  shew  you  up  into  the  sitting-room 
when  you  have  read  this,  and  will  also  shew 
you  your  bedroom,  which  I have  duly  com- 
manded. Think  of  our  finding  ready -taken 
here  one  thousand  Stalls ! 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

In  the  year  1859  Dickens  incorporated 
Household  Words  with  All  the  Year 
Round , giving  the  new  and  joint  period- 
ical the  latter  title.  The  initial  number 
appeared  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  con- 
tained the  first  chapter  of  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  To  All  the  Year  Round  Collins 
contributed  The  Queen  of  Hearts , a col- 
lection of  short  stories  published  in  1859, 
and  The  Woman  in  White,  published  the 
next  year.  Concerning  the  latter  novel, 
Dickens  wrote  to  Collins  January  7, 1859, 
as  follows: 

“I  have  read  this  book  with  great  care  and 
attention.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a very  great  advance  on  all  your  former  writ- 
ing, and  most  especially  in  respect  of  tender- 
ness. In  character  it  is  excellent.  Mr.  Fair- 
lie  is  as  good  as  the  lawyer,  and  the  lawyer 
as  good  as  he.  Mr.  Vesey  and  Miss  Holcombe, 
in  their  different  ways,  equally  meritorious. 

Sir  Percival  also  is  most  skilfully  shown, 
though  I doubt  (you  see  what  small  points  I 
come  to)  whether  any  man  ever  showed  un- 
easiness by  hand  or  foot  without  being  forced 
by  nature  to  show  it  in  his  face  too.  The 
story  is  very  interesting,  aud  the  writing  of 
it  admirable.” 

Tavistock  House, 

Tavistock  Square,  London,  W.  C. 

Wednesday,  Twentv-sixth  January,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — Look  over  the  jotted 
titles  ou  the  other  side,  that  we  may  discuss 
them  to-morrow.  It  is  the  very  first  thing  to 
settle.  I can  make  no  way  until  I have  got  a 
name.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 
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Query. — Once  a Week. 

All  The  Year  Round. 

1.  Weekly  Bells. 

2.  The  Forge. 

3.  Evergreen  Leaves. 

If  “ The  Forge  ” only,  some  motto , explaining 
title — something  like  “ We  beat  out  onr  ideas 
on  this/’ 

Once  a Week. 

The  Hearth. 

The  Forge this. 

The  Crucible. 

The  Anvil  of  the  Time. 

Charles  Dickens’s  Own  (like  an  Entertainment). 
Seasonable  Leaves. 

Evergreen  Leaves this. 

Home. 

Home  Music. 

Change. 

Time  and  Tide. 

Twopence. 

English  Bells. 

Weekly  Bells this. 

The  Rocket  ! 

Good  Humour. 


No.  11,  Wellington  St.,  North,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Saturday,  Ninth  April,  1859. 

My  pear  Wilkie, — The  insertions  in  the 
enclosed  just  snpply  what  was  wanting.  But 
will  you  make  one  more  alteration  in  it,  or  the 
title  will  not  by  any  means  fit  in  among  the 
other  titles — such  an  alteration  as  will  admit 
of  the  paper’s  being  called. 

Sure  to  be  Healthy , Wealthy,  and  Wise. 

We  want  the  Proof  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yon  will  receive  to  - night  the  Occasional 
Register,  for  which  I have  dotted  down  a few 
paragraphs.  Pray  say  if  you  can  do  anything 
for  it.  It  is  grievously  wanted  for  the  1st 
No.  The  said  1st  No.  must  be  made  up  and 
sent  to  the  Printer’s  in  good  time  on  Mon- 
day. On  Tuesday  afternoon  I shall  go  over  it 
finally.  Will  you  come  here  then  ? And  will 
you  let  me  know,  at  Tavistock  House,  wheth- 
er we  shall  dine  somewhere  afterwards? 

Ever  faithfully,  C.  D. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Iligliam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twelfth  June,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I really  am  exceediugly 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  been  so  unwell 
again.  Let  us  talk  the  Malvern  matter  well 
over  here.  My  experience  of  that  treatment 
induces  me  to  hold  that  it  is  wonderfully  effi- 
cacious where  there  is  great  constitutional  vitality  ; 
where  there  is  not,  I think  it  may  be  a little 
questionable. 

Whenever  you  decide  to  come,  your  room 
will  be  ready  for  you,  and  yon  will  give  us  (as 
you  know  you  always  do)  great  pleasure.  Our 
Charley,  I thiuk,  will  come  down  on  Wednes- 
day— so  shall  I — at  20  minutes  past  2. 
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Wills  and  I will  dine  with  you  (since  yon 
propose  it)  to-morrow.  Shall  we  say  half  past 
fire  sharp  ? 

The  “cold"  is  pretty  much  in  the  old  state, 
so  I have  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no  more 
of  it,  and  to  go  (in  a general  way)  t lie  way  of 
all  flesh.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad's  Hill  Place, 
nigham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Sunday,  Seventeenth  July,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — My  plans  are  not  de- 
fined, but  I think  I shall  stay  in  London  Tues- 
day night.  That  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
your  fixing  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  world,  the 
Emporium  of  commerce,  and  free  home  of  the 
Slave.  Therefore  I shall  leave  word  here  that 
the  Basket  is  to  meet  you  at  the  Higliam  Sta- 
tion by  the  train  which  leaves  London  at  9 on 
Tuesday  evening.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Iligham  bv  Rochester,  Kent., 

Thursday  Night,  Twenty-fifth  August,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — This  is  written  on  a 
most  intensely  hot  night,  with  rain  and  light- 
ning, and  with  shoals  of  little  tortoises  (only 
harder  in  substance)  dashing  in  at  the  window, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  smash  themselves  on  this 
paper — that  was  one.  He  is  now  beating  bis 
eyelids  to  powder  (I  am  happy  to  say)  on  the 
obdnrate  black  slab  of  the  inkstand. 

I am  not  quite  well — can’t  get  quite  well ; 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  nothing  but 
sea  air  and  sea  water  will  set  me  light.  I want 
to  come  to  Broadstairs  next  Wednesday  by  the 
mid-day  train  and  stay  till  Monday.  As  I mnst 
work  every  morning,  will  you  ask  the  Noble 
Ballard  [landlord  of  the  Albion  Hotel,  Broad- 
stairs]  (he  will  contradict  you,  but  never  mind 
that)  if  lie  can  reserve  a comfortable  bedroom 
and  quiet  writeable-in  sitting-room,  for  those 
days,  for  his  ancient  friend  and  patron.  Then 
you  tw  o can  dine  with  me  one  day — I can  dine 
with  yon  another — and  evenings  similarly  ar- 
ranged. Another  tortoise,  tw*o  earwigs,  and  a 
spider.  Will  you  write  to  me  here,  after  see- 
ing the  gallant  host  of  the  Albion  ? Dine  with 
me  on  the  first  day,  and  tell  him  we  dine,  or  it 
will  break  liis  heart. 

What  do  yon  mean  by  not  answeriug  my 
beautiful  letter  from  the  office? 

Love  from  all. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Thursday,  Sixth  October,  1859. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I do  not  positively  say 
that  the  point  you  put  might  not  have  been 
done  in  your  manner  ; but  I have  a very  stroug 
conviction  that  it  would  have  been  overdone 
in  that  manner — too  elaborately  trapped,  bait- 
ed, and  prepared — in  the  main  anticipated, and 
its  interest  wasted.  This  is  quite  apart  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Doctor’s  [Dr.  Manette — 

A Tale  of  Two  Cities]  character,  as  affected  by 
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liis  imprisonment ; which  of  itself  would,  to 
my  thinking,  render  it  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  put  the  reader  inside  of  him  before  the 
proper  time,  in  respect  of  matters  that  were 
dim  to  himself  through  being,  in  a diseased 
way,  morbidly  shunned  by  him.  I think  the 
business  of  art  is  to  lay  all  that  ground  care- 
fully, not  with  the  care  that  conceals  itself— 
to  shew,  by  a backward  light,  what  everything 
has  been  working  to — but  only  to  suggest,  un- 
til the  fulfilment  comes.  These  are  the  ways 
of  Providence,  of  which  ways  all  art  is  but  a 
little  imitation. 

“ Could  it  have  been  done  at  all,  in  the  way 
I suggest,  to  advantage  ?”  is  your  question.  I 
don't  see  the  way,  and  I never  have  seen  the 
way,  is  my  answer.  I cannot  imagine  it  that 
way,  without  imagining  the  reader  wearied 
anil  the  expectation  Wire-drawn. 

I am  very  glad  you  like  it  so  much.  It  has 
greatly  moved  and  excited  me  in  the  doing, 
and  Heaven  knows  I have  done  my  best  and 
believed  in  it.  Ever  affect'ly  yours,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-ninth  July,  1860. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Let  me  send  yon  my 
heartiest  congratulations  on  your  having  come 
to  the  end  of  your  (as  yet)  last  labor,  and 
having  triumphantly  finished  your  best  book 
[ The  Woman  in  White. ] I presume  that  the  un- 
dersigned obedient  disciple  may  read  it  now? 

Let  us  dine  at  the  office  on  Tuesday  at  5.  I 
am  free  until  half  past  7. 

I am  something  worn  to-day  by  a sad  expe- 
dition to  Manchester  and  back.  Perhaps  Wills 
has  told  you  that  poor  Alfred  [Dickens]  is 
dead.  Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Dickens  finished  Great  Expectations  in 
1861,  and  contributed  three  of  the  seven 
chapters  of  Tom  Tiddler  s Ground  to  the 
Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year  Round, 
which  began  that  year  the  serial  publi- 
cation of  Bulwer's  Strange  Story . In 
October  he  lost  by  death  his  friend  Arthur 
Smith — his  manager  and  companion  dur- 
ing his  provincial  wanderings — of  whom 
he  wrote  to  Forster  in  1857:  “I  have  got 
hold  of  Arthur  Smith  as  the  best  man  of 
business  I know.”  And  in  the  autumn  of 
1861  he  wrote  to  his  daughter : u Poor  dear 
Arthur  is  a sad  loss  to  me,  and  indeed  I 
was  very  fond  of  him.  But  the  readings 
must  be  fought  out,  like  all  the  rest  of 
life.” 

A close  examination  of  the  news  and 
advertising  columns  of  the  London  daily 
and  weekly  journals  has  resulted  in  no 
hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  allusion  to 
“last  night”  made  by  Dickens  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  Collins  evidently  deliver- 


ed his  maiden  speech  at  some  function, 
but  the  dinner  of  The  Literary  Fund  was 
eaten  a few  nights  before,  and  a banquet 
at  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Guild  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art  was  not  given  until  a 
night  or  two  later.  Collins  no  doubt  was 
present  on  both  occasions;  but  it  is  not 
recorded  in  the  public  prints  that  he  spoke 
at  either. 

Lord  Warden  Hotel,  Dover, 

Friday  Evening,  Twenty-fourth  May,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I am  delighted  to  receive 
so  good  au  account  of  last  night,  and  have  no 
donbt  that  it  was  a thorough  success.  Now  it 
is  over,  I may  honestly  say  that  I am  glad  you 
were  (by  your  friendship)  forced  into  the  Inn- 
ings, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  a public  man  iu  our  way 
to  have  his  wits  at  his  tongue's  end.  Sir  (as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said),  if  it  be  not  ir- 
rational in  man  to  count  his  feathered  bipeds 
before  they  are  hatched,  we  will  conjointly  as- 
tonish them  next  year.  Boswell:  Sir,  I hardly 
understand  you.  Johnson:  Sir,  you  never  un- 
derstand anything.  Boswell  (in  a sprightly 
manner):  Perhaps,  sir,  I am  all  the  better  for 
it.  Johnson  (savagely) : Sir,  I do  not  know  but 
that  you  are.  There  is  Lord  Carlisle  (smiling) ; 
he  never  understands  anything,  and  yet  the 
dog's  well  euough.  Then,  sir,  there  is  Forster; 
he  understands  many  things,  and  yet  the  fel- 
low is  fretful.  Again,  sir,  there  is  Dickens, 
with  a facile  way  with  him — like  Davy,  sir, 
like  Davy — yet  I am  told  that  the  man  is  lying 
at  a hedge  ale-house  by  the  sea-shore  in  Kent, 
as  loug  as  they  will  trust  him.  Boswell:  But 
there  are  no  hedges  by  the  sea  in  Kent,  sir. 
Johnson  : And  why  not,  sir  ? Boswell  (at  a loss) : 

I don't  know,  sir,  unless — Johnson  (thunder- 
ing): Let  ns  have  no  unlesses,  sir.  If  your  fa- 
ther hail  never  said  “ unless,"  lie  would  never 
have  begotten  you,  sir.  Boswell  (yielding) : 

Sir,  that  is  very  true. 

Of  course  I am  dull  anil  penitent  here,  but 
it  is  very  beautiful.  I can  work  well,  and  I 
walked,  by  the  cliffs,  to  Folkestone  and  back 
to-day,  when  it  was  so  exqnisitely  beautiful 
that,  though  I was  alone,  I could  not  keep  si- 
lence on  the  subject.  In  the  fourteen  miles  I 
doubt  if  I met  twelve  people.  They  say  this 
bouse  is  full,  yet  I meet  nobody,  save  now  and 
then  a languishing  youth  in  a loose,  very  blue 
coat,  lounging  at  the  door  and  sucking  the 
round  head  of  a cane,  as  if  he  w^ere  trying  the 
fit  before  he  had  it  cut  off*  from  the  stem  as  a 
pill,  and  swallowed  it. 

I hope  — begin  to  hope  — that  somewhere 
about  the  12th  of  June  will  see  me  out  of  the 
book  [ Great  Expectations].  I am  anxious  for 
some  days  at  Gad's  Hill,  and  settlement  of 
Christinas  No.  with  you.  The  idea  I have  will 
certainly  do,  I think,  and  save  us  a quantity 
of  beating  about. 

At  the  end  of  this  next  week  I will  write 
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again.  I think  we  may  book  Wednesday  Week, 
safely,  for  the  office. 

I can  hardly  see,  it  is  getting  so  dark. 

[Benjamin]  Webster  is  a thorough  good  fel- 
low. You  know  how  often  I have  said  so. 
There  are  better  and  finer  qualities  in  him 
than  in  a host  of  men. 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

Higharn  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-third  June,  1861. 


My  dear  Wilkie, — We  will  arrange  onr 
Xmas  Xo.,  please  God,  under  the  shade  of  the 
Oak  Trees. 

I shall  remain  in  town  on  the  Thursday,  and 
will  return  with  you  on  the  Friday.  We  can 
settle  our  Train  when  we  meet  on  Wednesday. 

As  yet.  I have  hardly  got  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thorongh  laziness.  Bulwer  was  so 
very  anxious  that  I should  alter  the  end  of 
Great  Expectations — the  extreme  end,  I mean, 
after  Biddy  and  Joe  are  done  with — and  stated 
his  reasons  so  well,  that  I have  resumed  the 
wheel  and  taken  another  turn  at  it.  Upon  the 
whole.  I think  it  is  for  the  better.  You  shall 
see  the  change  when  we  meet. 

The  country  is  most  charming  and  this  place 
very  pretty.  I am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  hot 
East  winds  have  taken  such  a devastating  blow 
into  Xo.  1*2  Harley  Street.  They  have  been 
rather  surprising,  if  anything  in  weather  can 
be  said  to  surprise. 

I don’t,  know  whether  anything  remarkable 
comes  off  in  the  air  to-day ; but  the  blue-bot- 
tles (there  are  9 in  this  room)  are  all  bang- 
ing their  heads  against  the  window -glass  in 
the  most  astonishing  manner.  I think  there 
must  be  some  competitive  examination  some- 
where, and  these  nine  have  been  rejected. 

Ever  affect’ly,  0.  D. 


P.  S. — I reopen  this  to  state  that  the  most 
madly  despondent  blue-bottle  has  committed 
suicide,  and  fallen  dead  on  the  carpet. 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Friday, Twelfth  July,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie,—.  . . It  happens  very  un- 
fortunately that  I cannot  get  to  Broadstairs 
before  Thursday.  As  soon  as  the  [John] 
Leeches  go  (they  came  yesterday,  and  will 
probably  stay  till  Monday),  I must,  look  after 
some  matters  in  town,  where  I think  I shall 
remain  all  next  week.  When  I hoped  to  come, 
I thought  you  were  intending  to  remain  longer. 
My  hope  shall  now  be  transferred  to  the  shore 
on  which  you  do  remain. 

Lowestoft  has  improved  very  much  since  I 
w as  there,  and  no  doubt  has  now  a good  hotel 
and  good  houses.  Bnt  it  did  not  impress  me 
favorably,  by  reason  of  the  Sea’s  coming  in 
shallow,  and  going  out  over  moist,  sandy  plain 
a long  way.  In  this  particnlar  I seem  to  re- 
member it  as  a more  saline  and  removed  South- 
end.  . . . 
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Bulwer  was  great  here,  and  perfectly  enjoy- 
ed himself.  You  will  be  amazed  when  you  see 
what  he  has  done  with  his  first,  fonr  numbers 
— all  I have  read — and  with  what  enrions  pa- 
tience, study,  and  skill  he  has  gone  into  the 
art  of  the  Weekly  Xo.  There  is  a remarkably 
skilfully  done  woman,  one  Mrs.  Colonel  Poyntz. 
The  w hole  idea  of  the  story  turned  in  a mas- 
terly way  towards  the  safe  point  of  the  com- 
pass. 

I have  been  paying  bills  all  the  morning, 
and  must  send  this  dull  reply  to  yonr  amusing 
letter  perforce,  as  I must  now  appear  in  the 
Leech  hemisphere.  No  doubt  I shall  see  or 
hear  from  yon  in  town,  and  know  yonr  move- 
ments. I am  so  horribly  lazy  that  I have  done 
nothing  and  thought  nothing  since  you  went 
away.  . . . 

Wills  told  ns  a story  here  yesterday  that  I 
thought  very  ridiculous,  about  a charity-boy 
who  persisted  in  saying  to  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  that  Onr  Saviour  was  the  only  forgot- 
ten son  of  his  father,  and  that  he  was  forgot- 
ten by  his  father  before  all  worlds,  &c.,  Ac., 
in  an  Athanasian  and  Theological  dogmatism. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

The  Great  White  Horse,  Ipswich, 
Thursday,  Thirty-first  October,  1861. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — On  coming  here  just 
now  (half  past  one)  I found  yonr  letter  await- 
ing me,  and  it  gave  me  infinite  pleasure — you 
can  scarcely  think  how  much  pleasure ; for 
to  bold  consultation  on  the  quiet  pursuits  in 
which  we  have  had  so  much  common  interest 
for  a long  time  now'  is  a delightful  and  w hole- 
some  thing  in  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  life — 
in  the  midst  of  any  kind  of  life. 

I entirely  agree  w ith  you  as  to  the  necessity 
of  writing  up  the  compact  concerning  the  peo- 
ple who  come  in  at  the  gate  [ Tom  Tiddlers 
Ground ].  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it 
is  hurried  aud  huddled  up  as  I have  written  it, 
and  that  much  more  can  be  made  of  it.  Much 
more,  therefore  (please  God),  shall  be  made  of 
it  wheu  we  get  to  work. 

The  child  notion  enchants  me.  With  my 
love  for  the  blessed  children,  I could  sit  down 
and  do  it  out  of  hand,  if  I could  do  anything 
with  the  gas-lights  of  the  night  looming  in  the 
8 o’clock  future.  But  when  I get  to  the  sea 
next  week  I hope  so  to  turn  the  notion  over 
as  to  be  able  to  work  upon  it  when  I come 
back  briskly  and  quickly.  I have  no  doubt 
about  it,  accept  it,  and  devote  myself  to  it ! 
(Here  I raise  my  hand  to  Heaven.) 

I think  Our  Hidden  Selves  a very  good  title — 
but  I also  think  a better  can  come  of  it.  I am 
not  sure.  Now  I quite  discern  w here  your  no- 
tion tends,  I will  try  if  I can  find  a better. 

The  first  night  at  Norwich  wTas  a dismal  be- 
ginning— altogether  unwonted  and  strange. 
We  had  not  a good  Let,  and  (the  place  of  read- 
ing being  a great,  cold,  stone -paved  Gothic 
Hall)  the  Audience  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  me 
and  of  each  other.  I was  out  of  sorts.  Every- 
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thing  seemed  forlorn  and  strange  to  me.  Poor 
dear  Arthur  gone,  and  the  very  wind  in  the 

arches  ( them !)  seeming  to  howl  about 

it.  As  a very  little  thing  would  have  stirred 
me,  in  such  a state  of  mind,  to  do  my  best,  so 
a very  little  thing  stirred  me  to  do  my  worst 
— and,  on  the  whole,  I think  I did  it. 

Next  night  was  Nickleby  and  the  Trial.  I 
had  had  a good  walk  in  the  bright  air,  and 
time  to  reason  myself  up  a bit.  There  was  a 
brilliant  Audience,  and  I think  I must  report 
of  Nickleby  that,  for  a certain  fantastic  and 
hearty  enjoyment,  it  tops  all  the  Readiugs. 
The  people  were  really  quite  ridiculous  to  see 
when  Sqneers  read  the  boys’  letters.  And  I 
ain  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  impressiou  of 
protection  and  hope  derived  from  Nicklebv’s 
going  away  protecting  Smike  is  exactly  the 


impression — this  is  discovered  by  chance — that 
an  Audience  most  likes  to  be  left  with. 

Last  night  I read  Copperfield  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  to  a very  fine  Audience.  1 don’t 
think  a word — not  to  say  an  idea — was  lost; 
and  I am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  it 
will  be  a very  great  card  indeed  in  London. 

From  Brighton  I will  write  you  again,  sug- 
gesting the  course  of  proceeding  for  the  Xmas 
No.  in  my  ten  or  eleven  days  of  reserve.  Un- 
til theu  and  ever,  believe  me, 

Affectionately,  Charles  Dickens. 

Wilkik  Collins,  Esquire. 

Stick  to  cold  water  aud  the  brush  - gloves, 
and  my  life  upon  it  they  will  do  good  to  those 
secretions ! 

[to  be  continued.] 


A LEGEND  OF  SONORA. 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE. 


IT WO  persons,  a man  and  a woman, 
. faced  each  other  under  a clump  of 
live-oaks.  Hard  by  were  visible  the  walls 
of  an  adobe  house  .crumbling  with  age. 
The  sun  was  setting;  a slight  breeze  stirred 
in  the  dark  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
all  through  the  hot  Mexican  day  had  been 
motionless.  The  woman  was  dark  and 
small,  with  large  eyes  and  a graceful 
body  ; the  man,  a swarthy  vaquero,  in 
serape  and  sombrero. 

“And  you  heard  him  say— that?”  said 
she. 

“Yes,  sefiorita.  He  said,  ‘ I love  you  ! 
I love  you!'  twice,  like  that.  And  then 
he  kissed  her.” 

“ Ah!  he  kissed  her.  Anything  else?” 
“ This!”  He  handed  her  a slip  of  fold- 
ed paper.  It  contained  a woman's  name, 
a few  words  of  passion,  and  a signature. 
As  the  senorita's  eyes  perused  it,  they 
contracted,  and  she  drew  in  a long  breath. 
The  vaquero  watched  her  keenly.  “I 
found  it  in  the  arbor  after  they  had 
gone,”  said  he. 

She  looked  away  dreamily.  “Thank 
you,  thank  you,  Mazeppa,”  she  muttered. 
“It  is  late.  I must  go  in  now.  Adios, 
Mazeppa !”  She  turned,  and,  moving  slow- 
ly, vanished  behind  a corner  of  the  adobe 
house. 

The  vaquero  remained  motionless  until 
she  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  lips,  and  flung  them  out 
towards  her  with  a passionate  gesture. 
The  next  moment  he  had  mounted  his 
horse  and  was  gone. 

An  hour  passed.  Again  the  sound  of 
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hoofs.  A handsome  young  sefior,  jaunti- 
ly attired,  galloped  up  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  springing  from  the  saddle, 
hitched  his  rein  over  a large  hook  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall.  “Hola!  Maria, 
little  one!”  he  called  out,  in  a rich,  joy- 
ous voice.  “ Where  is  my  little  Maria?” 

The  sefiorita  appeared,  smiling.  She 
was  in  white,  with  a reboso  drawn  around 
her  delicate  face.  She  bore  a two-handled 
silver  cup,  curiously  chased.  “ See,”  she 
said,  “I  have  brought  you  some  wine. 
Such  a long  ride,  just  to  see  me!”  She 
was  holding  out  the  cup  towards  him; 
but,  as  he  was  about  to  receive  it,  she 
drew  it  back  suddenly.  She  was  pale; 
her  eyes  glittered.  “I  too  am  thirsty,” 
she  said.  She  lifted  the  cup  to  her  lips 
and  took  a deep  draught.  “Now,  you 
shall  finish  it,”  she  added,  handing  it  to 
him. 

He  nodded  to  her  laughingly.  “To 
our  love!”  he  said,  and  drained  it.  “But 
how  strangely  you  look  at  me,  little  one!” 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  set  the  cup  down  and 
caught  his  breath.  “Is  anything  wrong?'1 

“All  is  well,”  she  answered.  “I  am 
happy.  Are  you  happy?” 

“I?  I am  with  you,  am  I not?'1 

She  put  her  hand  in  his.  “Let  us 
never  be  parted  any  more,”  she  said. 
“Come;  we'll  walk  to  the  hill  top  and 
see  the  moon  rise.” 

Hand  in  hand,  they  sauntered  along 
the  path  up  the  bare  hill  side.  On  and 
on  they  walked,  slowly,  slowly.  Maria 
gave  a little  gasp,  and  glanced  with  di- 
lated eyes  at  her  lover.  He  smiled  faint- 
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]y,  and  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him, 
but,  somehow,  did  not ; and  still  they 
moved  slowly  on  their  way.  The  hill  top 
seemed  strangely  far  off.  Maria  pressed 
forward,  grasping  her  lover's  hand.  What 
made  the  distance  seem  so  long?  Surely 
it  was  but  a stroll  of  ten  minutes;  yet  it 
was  as  though  they  had  been  walking  an 
hour — a year — many  years ! 

Down  the  h ill-side  path  came  a horse- 
man, riding  quietly  and  humming  a love 
song.  He  was  close  upon  the  two  figures 


before  he  appeared  to  be  aware  of  them. 
They  half  stopped,  as  if  to  speak  to  him. 
The  horse  shivered  and  plunged.  The 
rider  stared  at  the  couple  but  an  instant, 
then,  driving  home  his  spurs,  sprang  past 
them. 

44  Mother  of  God  !”  he  faltered,  crossing 
himself  as  he  threw  a backward  glance  up 
the  path,  on  which  nothing  was  now  visi- 
ble, “the  ghosts!  The  little  girl  who, 
they  say  down  below,  poisoned  herself 
and  her  lover  fifty  years  ago!” 


THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  DR.  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE. 


THE  beginning  of  a career  in  any  de- 
partment of  life  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  uncertainty.  That  which  people 
call  one's  44  life  work  ” is  an  experiment  at 
first,  and  in  the  end  a failure  with  only 
too  many.  For  youth  there  is,  of  course, 
plenty  of  good  advice  in  the  matter  of 
making  a success,  but  the  following  of  it 
by  the  few  is  entirely  disproportionate  to 
the  disregard  of  it  by  the  many.  If  the 
young  man  rise,  it  is  usually  by  a stum- 
bling-up-stairs process.  He  learns  by  en- 
deavor more  than  by  precept.  He  can 
hardly  be  told  about  dangers  and  dis- 
appointments ahead  of  him,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  to  train  his  senses 
and  educate  his  faculties  so  that  he  may 
see  them  for  himself,  and  thus  avoid 
them. 

It  is  about  the  method  of  education,  es- 
pecially the  education  of  art  students, 
whose  individuality  is  so  important  a fac- 
tor in  their  work,  that  people  disagree. 
One  method  would  carefully  foster  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  student  by  al- 
lowing him  great  liberty  in  working  out 
problems  after  his  own  fashion.  If  in  the 
art  school  he  see  the  model  as  a young 
prince  instead  of  a young  pauper,  if  he 
see  line  in  exaggerated  strength  or  in 
vaporous  weakness,  if  he  see  the  back- 
ground as  a mass  of  deep  grays  and 
browns  instead  of  plain  boards  and  raf- 
ters, about  the  only  question  asked  is,  “ Do 
you  really  see  it  that  way?”  “Yes.” 
“Well,  then,  continue.”  He  may  see  it 
wrong,  but,  unless  the  error  is  very  pro- 
nounced, he  is  allowed  pretty  much  his 
own  way,  for  the  preservation  of  his  in- 
dividuality, his  peculiar  point  of  view. 
Such  a training,  or  rather  lack  of  train- 
ing, results  only  too  often  in  the  etymolo- 


gy of  art  being  neglected  and  slurred  for 
a naif  kind  of  prosody.  Occasionally  it 
produces  the  revolutionist,  the  innovator, 
the  chef  d'faole,  like  Delacroix,  Millet, 
and  Manet — men  whose  genius  more  than 
atoned  for  their  technical  shortcomings; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  pro- 
duces the  mediocre  artist,  who  has  but  one 
thing  to  say,  and  says  that  in  a blunder- 
ing, ungrammatical  manner. 

A second  method  of  teaching  would 
seem  to  believe  in  crushing  out  the  incli- 
nation of  the  student  by  insistence  upon 
academic  rule  and  method.  It  seeks  not 
only  to  train  the  hand,  but  to  train  the 
taste,  and  it  generally  leads  to  an  undue 
reverence  for  traditions,  and  a worship  of 
past  art  at  the  expense  of  present  nature. 
The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris  is  the 
embodiment  of  this  teaching,  and  shows 
both  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage 
of  it.  Its  pupils  are  generally  proficient 
in  the  elemen-ts.  What  they  say  is  gen- 
erally well  said.  The  failing  is  that  the 
most  of  them  recite  only  academic  formu- 
las. They  acquire  some  learning,  which 
they  put  forth  by  rote,  and  some  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  which  they  assume  by  meth- 
od ; but  in  gaining  these  they  too  often 
lose  that  point  of  view  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own— lose  it  to  certain  “eternal  laws 
of  the  beautiful”  which  they  have  come 
to  believe  have  their  sole  resting-place  in 
classic  form.  The  product  of  this  train- 
ing is  occasionally  men  of  great  skill,  like 
Bouguereau,  Cabanel,  and  Lefebvre — men 
learned  in  their  craft,  yet  possessed  of  lit- 
tle power  beyond  craftsmanship.  More 
often  the  product  is  the  respectable  paint- 
er, the  nonentity  in  art,  whose  most  un- 
pardonable fault  is  his  inability  to  arouse 
either  censure  or  praise. 
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To  a layman  from  without  it  would 
seem  as  though  both  of  these  methods 
were  rather  violent  through  their  antago- 
nism to  each  other.  It  is  no  training  or 
all  training,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  little 
conservative  middle  ground  between  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of 
craftsmanship  as  a means  to  an  end ; it  is 
only  when  it  remains  an  end  in  itself  that 
it  becomes  a conventionality.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  it  is  pre-eminently  the  first 
requisite  of  every  student  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  The  boy  in  the  preparatory 
school  may  be  an  incipient  poet,  more 
disposed  to  write  verse  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
his  book  than  to  study  the  printed  page; 
but  the  master  is  right  in  ignoring  his  po- 
etic inclination,  and  insisting  upon  his 
learning  the  rules  of  grammar.  He  may 
be  possessed  of  ideas,  imagination,  fancy, 
but  if  he  know  not  how  to  express  them, 
of  what  use  are  they?  Wanting  the  ac- 
complishment of  verse, the  public  will  not 
listen  to  him.  The  youthful  beginner  in 
painting  is  always  prone  to  body  forth 
color  conceptions  of  magnitude  upon  bare 
walls  and  boards,  as  the  more  or  less 
truthful  biographies  of  great  artists  in- 
form us;  but  again  the  master  is  right  in 
ignoring  his  imagination  and  color  pas- 
sion by  setting  him  at  the  rudiments  of 
art.  If  he  cannot  take  charcoal  and  give 
the  proportions  of  a “block”  foot  or  a 
cast  of  Alexander’s  head,  if  he  cannot  take 
a brush  and  paint  a brass  pot  and  two 
onions  on  a board,  of  what  use  is  his  pic- 
torial insight?  He  may  have  much  with- 
in him  that  is  worth  the  telling,  but  who 
will  listen  to  his  tongue-tied  line  and 
stammering  color?  The  world  is  too  full 
of  good  workmen  to  pay  much  heed  to 
bad  ones.  The  first  claim  that  any  artist 
may  have  to  recognition  is  that  he  under- 
stands his  business;  and  the  first  affair  of 
the  would-be  painter  is  to  become  a good 
technician.  Alfred  Stevens  is  quite  right. 
“In  the  art  of  painting,  one  must  be  a 
painter  before  all;  the  thinker  comes 
later.” 

Seemingly  that  art  teaching  which  nei- 
ther permits  unrestrained  fancy  nor  mag- 
nifies technique  to  an  art  in  itself,  that 
teaching  which  ignores  rather  than  seeks 
to  guide  the  natural  impulse,  that  teach- 
ing which  shows  the  young  painter  the 
use  of  tools,  is  the  one  to  be  preferred.  If 
there  be  strong  individual  power  in  the 
student,  it  will  develop  with  acquired  fa- 
cility in  expression ; if  he  possess  no  inher- 
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ent  individuality,  all  the  training  or  lack 
of  training  in  the  world  will  scarcely 
make  him  a great  artist.  At  all  events, 
whatever  he  may  have  to  say  can  only 
be  said  through  the  medium  of  expres- 
sion, and  for  teaching  that  medium  of  ex- 
pression there  is  no  better  institution  in 
this  country  than  the  Art  Students'  League 
of  New  York.  It  is  true  that  even  here 
the  pupils  are  perhaps  unconsciously  im- 
pressed by  the  style  and  art  preferences 
of  their  individual  instructors.  There  is 
some  influence  apparent  in  the  formation 
of  taste.  That  is  inevitable  in  any  school. 

But  the  institution  is  not  bound  by  any 
conventionalities;  its  existence  is  a pro- 
test against  them.  It  has  no  century-old 
precedents  to  live  up  to;  its  history  is 
slight,  and  its  prestige  not  the  outcrop  of 
a reverence  for  age,  but  an  appreciation 
of  work  done.  It  is  the  training-school 
of  no  faction  or  peculiar  kind  of  art;  it 
stands  ready  and  eager  to  adopt  any  new 
methods  that  may  prove  of  value.  In 
short,  its  aim  is  to  teach  the  technical  fea- 
tures of  painting  and  sculpture  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods  of  to-day, 
and  it  is  mere  statement  of  fact  to  say 
that  it  does  that  exceedingly  well. 

Unlike  its  Parisian  prototype,  the  Art 
Students’  League  of  New  York  owes  its 
existence  not  to  French  royalty,  but  to 
American  energy.  Its  birth  was  unex- 
pected and  almost  accidental.  It  seems 
that  in  the  spring  of  1875  the  schools  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  were 
closed  for  lack  of  means  to  sustain  them, 
and  a large  number  of  pupils  were  left 
in  the  midst  of  a half-completed  course. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  the  Academy 
schools  opening  for  many  months;  the 
students  were  in  an  awkward  dilemma, 
and  their  instructor,  Mr.  Wilmarth,  of  the 
Academy,  naturally  sympathized  with 
them.  A meeting  was  called  in  Mr.Wil- 
marth's  studio  on  June  2,  1875,  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  in  a few  days  a circu- 
lar was  issued  stating  that  the  Academy 
students,  with  Mr.  Wilmarth’s  co-opera- 
tion, had  formed  an  association  called  the 
Art  Students’  League,  the  object  of  which 
was  “the  attainment  on  the  part  of  its 
members  of  a higher  development  in  art 
culture,  the  encouragement  of  a spirit  of 
unselfishness  and  true  friendship,  mutual 
help  in  study,  and  sympathy  and  practi- 
cal assistance  (if  need  be)  in  time  of  sick- 
ness and  trouble.”  The  “higher  devel- 
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to  a ballot,  it  wa?  ‘ r,  hen  “ Was  Put 
League  offered  faei  I it  iVs 's  VOte<.1  tl,at  the 
Academy,  and  that  it  d \,\>erior  to  the 

'^•'or.iyen^^whh'x^i  80 

'"'w'ihn«h  “hr;^i:,**r  instrnctopf 

Academy.  This  wasntheTtTned  l°  ti,e 
new  institution  The\  adet^T  °f  th® 
was  free;  the  Leao-nV 7 ns‘ruction 
compelled  to  charge'  TliereP°r,I,,e,Wa8 
dowment  whatever") ml  r Mo  en' 

to  be  met  onlv  bv  the  ineo  e:'I>enses  were 
Would  students  pay  at  Te  ll*  tUiU°nS- 
to  the  Academy  wtf*  ! °*  *° 

was  problematical?  but  when  Sltl,at,on 
of  the  former  sfnden.s'was^innde,  they 
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tXepfcwdfl)  an  4 Mr,  Ohas£,  Uvo  of  1 1/e  iiuksf 

e u •*&  r4ld  ni  ed  f r*  *rn  b mg'  #h  dj  abrOa  d , 

Tmimct  i fctlib  44y<lbo 
mul  p« I uti  0 g pldskes.  There  1y  erm  T47' 

the  year  §1%H>  i h 
•Uieti%a«i<V^d'»  k' Thb  n*/\v  scltooi 

from  that 

time  forward,  u ndyrthe  sucfcessi  ve  presi- 
de ueies  pf  M&ssrsl  HjpKl  e<j|.  St;  J obn  Ha iv 
pc*i\  Tw im cet  Lamb,  8rti4ley.  ami  Fre n ch , 
to  all  of  w 1 1 fr$rt  tfxvhl ' £ ebclt L'i4  thm , Us  Vis 
(pry  is  &■  vmoi'd  of  aUv^c^  0 nd  h n/phs. 

pHwtiQts  tB7%  &rnl  -iSSi  ihfc  of  inid ri to 

X&&  ;\yi$  from  itn i;h  to  nine;  the 

frtpcteW^  from  147  to  44  i v tbty  yearly  reve 
tfiies  fviUn  4 Te tv  } 1 w it'd red  <1  <d lues  io  soma 
In  the.  Fifth;  j&Vfeliue  tjij&ij- 
top#  could  h*>hV  Ob  more  pupils,  atul  the 
LeagUy  mpfiprf  to  38  Wp$i  Fou  rteejHh 

Street. .adflbig  to  iUelf  more  i usinK'tms*.  ebplioihrobnf;  .wlievp  there  u $*’  Ojiajrs*,  la-* 
more  elivss^.  and  adopting'  a SstUl  higher  Ides,  raMrii  off.  book*  op  my  magazines* 
standard  Here  agam  tti&  need  of  increased.  a ini  large  frupWd  plmhw'r  « p!»s  of  por- 
•spac*  was?  >oon  feit,  and  sacral  years  ago  • i rails  by  XlaJ.s.VMorOm.  fit  1 r : l*«'ivil0tr  and 
tiie  League  secured  and  vemVklelled  the  others.  There  is  Jitiie  denondmn  to  be 
bmiding  At  14;L14<  East  5? W^iitjr * thiifd  ^veii . The, severe  sfmplioUv  of-piim  greets 
^ti'bbfcl ;$ ii e&v  It  is  at  pr^pt  iivihijriWxL  bhel  ami  litffc  4jgSic}f4>iU  Indian  tmrhvih 
with  it*  president  Ms  djreotor,  it*  ten  in  Thrown  over  a !><»x  and  .a  preinoudo 
sL'ueSorie  ami  \is  rtineteint  aggre  vy  . spimiing-wleaU  kwidenUy  a sarcasm) 

go t.i Mg' •8on»e  300  .pupils.  The  cry  is  still  iudieutes  the  rarity  of  the  art  atnipsphere 
‘4  more  room.'  and  fhe'-  League  is  only  L seems  an  odd  place  io  ydiieh  Ui  ieaen 
hi ortbr  nevv  Fiim  tlm; elements  of  the  iR^iuLfut  prut  a sitef* 

Ai'isSfoiny  imilding-lo  make  a 1h>*  move  arrows  t‘he  Juillway  to  the  Freparninry 
info  a.  eommodious  iiome  Aotitjoe  rot  no,  where  the  very  Wgimeu^ 

The  presem  f]narlers  :tre  not  pt^pfjv  m art  are  at  work,  rather  inoreasr*  the 
seshiog  in  erther  external  or  l'Mteiu.ia.l  ap  fee  ling  of  oddity.  Il  is  a long  imkuo,  with 
j^rautS;  The  building  is  a hriek  i>o>,  vo-|d.o'sV8  on  tvieh  sitle.  and  litrorigh  the 
oltatt’,  the  dui;l'  virtue-  of  wljieji  KS.dfi  ntc~  noddle  of  it  runs  a parUtion  made  of  am 
hev  is  khhi/it  was  originally  a pnuio'  fae-  dniary  hagging.  used  to  ^hniOMi  any  yon 
toryy  ami /jurv  polity  id’  Ti/pre  i i 1 cL  c>£ 1 1 M'f  vvi^<t>’ t f svi  1 < - 

;i^  a pl&iu  sign  without  that  rather  j $nL  dims.  iLudi  w/udow; again,  is patldumcd 
ioiV>e  ib  ty&ixj) t thh  \\Ypi  dl/hhi;. }*$; . rij^jyfysng’ies.'. bdjbr 
Tliero  one  meets  wok  .>.•  vrwd  }»;i.nhion  • so  turn  thy  re  .^re  a do&m>  m*  inure  inlie 
doors,  one  .of  which  leads  into  an  oiliee  vomus . ri-irh  bhmii  tWel  ve  ws  1 oyiare.  vmd 
wdvere  there  is  an  infoUtmimn  hnii-a o y;mh  ligti'red  hy  n sM«eh-  •.VumI>ov,  Tin' 
&nd  unoljmr  leaiU  rp  1? « a tihniry.  uud.  yb'  furnitur//  o fib  esc  knjrs  tsotiyhls  nf  ifch  hiug 
W,.  7»3j3dWa  Xo^fW*«  * Virginal  W 


;3ii?w ^ miiLhtJsoy  rinr *^evk.xt« 
yi£A«  mioADVTAT  1 in  co  easic  or  xuutiefio^i 
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and  the  deepest  dark  of  the  cast,  and  final- 
ly the  blended  tone  of  the  whole.  But 
they  are  not  to  do  this  last  by  smudges  of 
the  thumb  or  the  stump.  44  Achieve  it 
knowingly  with  the  point;  do  not  stum- 
ble upon  it  with  the  stump,’*  would  seem 
to  be  a motto  of  the  school,  so  little  is  the 
latter  article  used.  x\s  the  proficiency 
increases,  more  difficult  models  are  assign- 
ed; and  whemafter  some  weeks  or  months, 
as  the  case  may  he,  the  student  can  do  a 
satisfactory  drawing  from  a head  or  a 
torso,  he  is  told  to  go  up  to  the  Antique 
class,  where  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Beckwith,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf  preside  as  instructors. 

Here  there  are  three  classes,  open  to 
both  sexes,  and  running  morning,  after- 
noon, and  evening.  The 

iP- room  is  more  spacious,  there 

are  bagging  screens  again, 
but  the  light  is  not  so  care- 
fully  guarded  as  in  the  Pre- 
paratory 


but  low  stools,  and  on  the  partitions  or 
screens  are  hung  plaster  casts  of  geomet- 
rical forms, u block  " feet  and  hands, Greek 
and  Roman  heads,  and  antique  bass-re- 
liefs. 

It  looks  to  be  a workshop,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  it  is.  People  here  do  not 
paint  Salon  pictures.  It  is  the  place  of 
beginning,  the  primary  class  in  which 
every  student  must  enter,  unless  lie  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  start  higher  up. 
Each  one  of  the  little  rooms  holds  half  a 
dozen  or  more  pupils,  composed  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  who  are  making  char- 
coal drawings  from  the  plaster  easts.  The 
scratch  of  the  coal  is  heard  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  business  air  of  the  place  is 


room,  presumably 
because  the  student  is  grad- 
ually to  learn  drawing  in 
any  liglit.  Substantially  the 
same  furniture  and  the  same 
hard  - working  student  fire 
met  with  here  as  in  the  first 
The  easel,  the  up- 


f |||$  room 

lii  turned  chair,  and  the  port 

folio  back  abound;  but  it  is 
all  free-hand  drawing,  the 
severe  and  careful  drawing 
from  casts  of  Greek  and 
Renaissance  figures,  torsos, 
heads*  arms,  and  other  dis- 
jecta membra . It  is  an  ad- 
vanced class,  but  not  yet  a 
painting  class.  The  brush  is 
not  allowed  until  one  is  mas- 
ter of  the  r rayon,  and  the  stu- 
dent soon  learns  that  it  is  no  Child's  play 
to  keep  up  with  the  requirements  of  the 
instructors.  The  standard  is  high.  As 
the  course  advances,  the  work  becomes 
more  difficult.  Bread  (used  as  an  eraser) 
is  in  continual  requisition  ; the  tone  is  too 
dark,  and  a paper  blow  pipe  is  called  in 
to  blow  off  some  of  the  coal;  the  neck  will 
not  fit  into  the  shoulders;  the  line  of  the 
arm  is  too  weak  or  too  strong.  There  is 
always  something  wrung,  and  the  pupil 
knows  when  the  instructor  comes  around 
that  that  something  will  inevitably  catch 
his  eye.  But  week  by  week  or  month  by 
month,  dependent  upon  the  intelligence 
of  the  individual,  advance  is  made.  The 
criticism  of  the  instructors,  the  watching 
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the.  cascopHS  beck  with,  ixsTftpertify 


htt*y  v>tiiHrs.  i^y-orU-,  t&£-  ^xcluuife^  ?<>f . Ifcjjj^  tin?  top  floor;  and  is 

Mm  emitAgio.Us  inmrgy  of  the  place,  arc  nl\  a large  nf.Uc,  lighted  by  a skylig'Jit  Cj»on 
helpful,  and  in  eoiimfof  time  the  pafifi  the  walls,  such  as  they  anM  are  suspended 
pa-sses  bOo  «>  small  side  room,  where  ^ photographs-  rnid  s{  iidies  of  prise  uteu 'and 
class: called  the  CVmcours  Antique  holds  a well-knowieurtots;  the  beams  and  f&fjers 
weekly  trial  of  streitgths  Tip*  subject  is  protrude  aboyfe  mpl  bear  enCojrrag;Og 
the  cast,  again,  but  a difficii.lt  one  like  the  maxims.  such  as  " Draw  firm  and  be  jol 
Medici  figures  of  Madiad  for  in  - ly  ; arid  the  fr&lclj ' ’ofbjtaipt'Cp.cl  .tol&ftco 

stance.  The  whole  woelc.  is  spent  upon*  smoke .is  decidedly  aggressive.  Tin-  hag' 
the  dra^viiii^  4fid  llieti  Uu>:y  are  coHeeted  gine:  screen^  and-  little  ;slpofe  ai-tf 
and  submitted  tr>  tig*  instructor,  The  and. in  their  place  is  a small  gi.-o.ve  of  etD 
oixp  aaeoudU-d  the  most  spiece^ful  entitles  sols  ranged  around  the  centre  of  the  room. 
irtH  ppaUicer  to  enir  net*  in-  the-'. fate  , where  stands  a pi  at  form  .and  \ipon  the 

though  premotam  is  not  aiece^sanly  de-  platform  fk  node  model  holding  a given 
pendent  onlbe  liaabeu-  pbsfc  ;3&fe 

fee  an  v class  m thy  Fvugm-  opuu  simomv  figure.  It  is  a vovy  different  matter  from 
th^iiece^iry  prwtirmky  TheC'unwur^  drawing  ;tli.$  past;  The  problem  of  color 
Antique  in  renUv  an  advanced  antique.,  f!oii.ti‘,>  in  and  affects  the  tone : the  problem 
the  in  teni  lediate.  step  hedvvVtm  drawing  pffhotion  or  iUpossilhiity  affects  theTm*^ 
frmn  t he  m&  and  drawing  from  the  Idef  the problem  of  life  effects  the  very  essence 
and  l^nmlo-  this  stop  less  abrupt,  the  send-  of  Mm  whole.  But  The  pupil  meets  and 
nude  model  is  occasion/* Uv  introduced.  overcomes'  these  difficulties  one  by  one  ; 

Thus  far  flip  student  following  Mm  mul  when  he  has  succeeded  in  malvdig  A 
ijoDuhg  but  tliii  \lyliWin%  in  tUjP  iustCUC- 

skeklou  of  art.  and  possibly  has  not.  fenuf  tor  he  is  allowed  in  take  up  the  longed- Cor 
it  vcTr  ihkr^tlpg;  hut  when  the  Life  class  brush  and  begin  panning, 
is  reached  , art  begins  In  look  moi-e  uUram  Then  rouu&stie ow*  p w si  i-nngt  U , ’ j \ 

live  There  aro  four  of  these  classes  V-avh  and -to  give  me  jmpil  every  uppon  un’>  . i m. 
day  two  for  ttm  mc.u  anil  twn  for  ihfwm  same  pose  Is  held  each  day  for  a* cork.  per- 
men,  mstrUoh-d  resf^cMvaM  by  ID  Mo*v>  .Possibly  vhe  haedasi  ilnug  men  is 

bray.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Cv.v,  a mi  Ur  Fny..-  n»  p mot  the  unde-  and  if  one  van  do  Dcu 
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well,  other  things  are  supposed  to  present 
few  difficulties.  The  opportunity  to  do  it 
is  before  the  pupil.  The  model  stands  like 
a statue  for  half  an  hour  at  a time.  Per- 
haps he  has  taken  a pose  like  a sower 
scattering  grain,  or  is  bent  over  like  an 
athlete  hurling  the  disk.  “Draw  it  with 
the  brush;  paint  it  with  the  brush.”  It  is 
not  easily  done,  as  the  student  soon  learns, 
to  his  humiliation.  The  resolution  to 
paint  is  much  easier  made  than  the  paint- 
er. The  instructor  comes  around  and 
looks  at  the  work.  “Your  line  is  too 
hard ; look  at  the  model,  and  note  how  the 
edges  melt  into  atmosphere.  Your  figure 
looks  flat  as  a gun  wad ; it  has  no  back. 
The  model  has  depth,  weight,  thickness. 
Don’t  bother  about  the  exact  drawing  of 
eyebrows  and  finger  nails.  Get  the  large 
proportions,  the  solidity  and  strength  of 
the  whole  mass.”  Toanother:  “The  col- 
or of  the  face  is  violent.  Your  man  looks 
as  though  he  were  suffering  from  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy.  Look  at  the  model ; 
the  flesh  is  natural  and  life-like.”  And 
to  another:  “That  shadow  on  the  neck 
appeal’s  like  a stain,  because  it  is  false  in 
value.  It  is  too  dark,  and  besides,  it  is 
opaque.  A shadow  should  be  transpar- 
ent, and  show  the  flesh  beneath  it.  Try 
it  over  again,  and  get  the  value  right  to 
begin  with.”  So  it  goes  around  the  whole 
class — a word  here,  a correcting  stroke  of 
the  brush  there,  and  by  the  time  the  in- 
structor gets  ready  to  depart,  local  pride 
has  had  a fall;  but  it  picks  itself  up  very 
speedily,  and  goes  on  bv  the  light  of  add- 
ed knowledge.  In  the  women's  class  the 
same  teaching  and  experience  are  en- 
countered, and  in  each  the  student  makes 
haste  slowly.  The  further  the  advance 
the  slower  the  progress,  until  at  last  it  is  a 
winning  inch  by  inch  through  stubborn 
perseverance. 

The  Still-Life  class,  of  which  Mr.  Chase 
is  the  instructor,  is  the  real  beginning  of 
the  course  in  painting.  The  room  is  small 
for  the  two  mixed  classes  each  day  that 
occupy  it,  and  when  there  is  a full  attend- 
ance, the  toe  of  the  young  lady's  easel  is 
likely  to  gall  the  kibe  of  the  courtier  in 
front  of  her.  It  is,  however,  well  lighted, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  models  to  paint 
from  in  the  shape  of  studio  properties. 
A brass  pot,  two  glass  bottles,  and  a car- 
rot on  a table-cloth  would  seem  an  easy 
subject  to  paint  ; but  the  student  does  not 
find  it  so.  A few  sketchy  lines  with  the 
coal  indicate  the  proportions  of  the  group: 


but  it  takes  a good  many  lines  with  the 
brush  to  give  the  drawing,  the  coloring, 
the  values,  the  textures,  the  ensemble  of 
the  group.  The  students  are  not,  how- 
ever, encouraged  to  do  fine  or  finished 
work.  They  are  at  the  League  for  prac- 
tice, not  to  paint  pictures  for  the  family 
dining-room.  They  are  taught  to  work 
broadly  and  rapidly,  painting  in  a subject 
in  a few  hours;  then  scraping  it  off,  and 
painting  it  over  again.  Sometimes  a 
dozen  pictures  are  painted  upon  one  can- 
vas, one  on  top  of  another,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  freedom  and  facility 
in  handling  the  brush.  At  the  same  time 
facility  without  accuracy  is  not  tolerated. 
It  must  be  done  easily,  but  firmly,  and 
with  a knowledge  of  what  every  brush 
stroke  means. 

In  the  Portrait  class,  of  which  there  are 
four  a day,  with  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Fitz,  and 
Mr.  Weir  as  instructors,  the  insistence 
upon  easy  accuracy  in  brush-work  is 
quite  as  positive  as  in  the  Still-Life  room. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  departments  in  the 
school,  and  though  the  painting  is  chiefly 
a practice  scale  as  before,  yet  there  is  lit- 
tle indulgence  granted  to  uncertain  prac- 
tising. When  one  has  reached  the  por- 
trait stage  of  progress  he  is  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  “cunning  of  fence,”  and  false 
lunges  of  the  brush  are  sure  to  be  sharply 
criticised  by  fellow-pupils  as  well  as  by 
the  instructor.  The  task  is  to  paint  the 
draped  model,  giving  the  likeness,  cos- 
tume, and  accessories — in  short,  to  paint  a 
portrait.  A certain  pose  is  taken  by  the 
model,  and  retained  each  day  perhaps  for 
a month,  for  the  one  purpose  of  allowing 
time  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If 
one  pupil,  more  ready  with  his  brush  than 
his  fellows,  paints  the  model  in  a few 
days,  he  moves  to  another  point  of  view 
and  paints  it  over  again.  It  is  a contin- 
uous study  not  only  in  painting,  but  in 
observation.  The  model  is  not  now  mere- 
ly a matter  of  modellings  and  flesh-color, 
as  in  the  life  class,  but  a human  being 
with  character.  The  fair-haired  girl  in 
the  blue  dress  who  poses  to-day  may  be  a 
literary  person,  a ballet-girl,  or  a bundle 
of  vanity  fond  of  seeing  itself  in  paint; 
but  whatever  the  character,  the  face  will 
likely  show  it.  The  business  of  the  stu- 
dent is  to  read  it  out  of  the  face  and  repro- 
duce it  on  the  canvas.  The  microscopic 
portrayal  of  buttons  and  lace  collars  will 
not  answeV.  The  model  produces  an  im- 
pression on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  is 
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seen  in  fax  • tijti ml  as : a \f  4i y&tea  L ‘ an d Intel  • Thesro  are.  Urn  more  important  ’£]#*&$  : . 

It  ist  that dfihe  League,  rhoiigh  there  a nutti1>er 
fcfVat  is  ;fe  ft'crgrth*'  ui  form  qf  nUhrhs  of  moreor  less  interest,  espe-  ; 

and  color.  if ►■-•  doe*  nor.  '.atooeed,  malh^'to-  the  students;  -There  ate,  for  hv 

'■for  now  come*  the  i*st  for  »,!*»  artistm  pur-  .smuee,  three  sketch  classes  three  tin.es  a 
ee.pt  ion  avweil  ;v<  the  painter-*  ha.nd;  The  wupk,  dm  students  themselves  p osme  by 
ca&va&tia  eojftp&red  W bii c?njfc  wyotJerV  iut*n^,  \viiile  the*  others  draw  \y!t)i  peneHr 


IS 


men's.  a&onKixci  Liya . pLAf^ r-^n «^.Rf t^vv  ryfS'mrrTaR 


a strong  iiiasfeattoM  of  fin?  inference-  Ip  coal, orpen  and  ink.  Then  there  are  six: 
.poiotobf  viewy  They  (»]•!•  all  painted  from  av <<ni>  a week,  or  the  Costume  class,  m 
the  same  snbf{ecj.?  hut  hint  two  of  them  ar,e  which:  the  modal- -oftentimes  a little  girl 
alike,  Oao  siuiCot  >‘s  foiul  ,nf  line,  ami  reading  a*  hook  -posCi?  on  a central  plat 
t^phas>5tfch  ihe  Inci&fd  Http  a^teril  form.  ysUrmunded  by  vows  of  easels,.  bf> 
lyy  1 1 i' tio- •*?;•  jicci^ ; "aiivbth^c  lithd  vvhieb  WU  gmde>yhf  pujutea*^  work- 
is.  fund  of  color,  amt  has  bent  his*  onevirios'  iug  iiUill  kinds  ».f  nadiurti.  These  classes 
t)ptHi  a harmony  af  tits  blue  of  dnydress  - dtrd . vfti-vofe  for  the  under* 
wub  the  red  of  •the  flesh  and  th*  yelbov  of  graduaies..  couiined  most  of  the  tmm  to 
flic  hair : . a,nd -per hitp^- *\ 'Xh  if4  pei^opp/o^il'  from  ‘the  ca3i.  It  is  .a  ivlkf  to 

of  atmosphere  and  light  ami  shade,  has  *'se;..pe  from  flm  cold  plaster.  and  do  sonu- 
pbtpged  the  modm  into  a bank  of  bp^ts  tiling  with  a live  momd  for  a subject 
and  shadow  rnarvus.  It  >s  u,t  tins  pond  even  though  ibm.  >omethin£*  ' be  nub! 
tlrat.  the  individmUity  of  dm  pupil  begins  fereht.  Moreover,  composition  is  tauchi 
tq  show  forth;  aitd;'h':iHi^tfd  M?*  jtofhf,  .in  the  life  classes,  fid  therer  -ary  hm 
When  lie  i$  t^hhiVkll.-v  W^ir.gHjumk^s;  tUtit'.  thodellthg  clasps  daily  under  Mr, 
tue  nj^truetot^  advi-c  ii)m  o»  rouiioue  by  thoiden*.  in  winch  work  in  \vh  HW>f  [>- 
.himself*  or  under  some  apeghil  ..artist  or  horn*  Iro.n  tiff*  cast  and  ! rom  Hie.  i*c 
go  to  Europe  and  sUuiv'  thf.*  great  pictid^.  on  anaivk'icc.  ill itsf rv.n-d  by  :.}y  s«c«  : 


HaRFKK'S 


itiou  mid  the  rank*  nxxk  1 ; and imm titan  is <^mnkto  only  when  he  is  doaii.  The 
to  time  ibnutoenthk  k'nnr<o.  ctmHullcs  <>11  |jpl  ||  wring,  ihe  • etetjietii*  of 

art-  by  ih»tri?cu>rs,  ari%&  anil  people  fmtu  attend  ^r^pa^tig;  the 

without  cvihvemtft  W i |h  kit  w, ftiialogoui*  Ay%  fer  a>£  .•  H ♦ p 

subjects.  «>f  irt  took..  k products  the  skdkd  Work- 

From  the  rnpifiity  • liieae-  man'  only,  F&r  the  wt, . for  success  iu 

classes  have  been  pah-sfed  over  in  ckserip-  kfo  *av»<l  in  art,  every  oue  i*  necessarily 
iion,H '.will  m%  he  inferred  U>at  the  career  dependent  tin  his  own tfenius  ;»uit  per 
of  the  student  in  til#  Xse&0p*'M& t - .sevorance.  ’ 

iugiy  rapid.  It  < a not,  The  'rime- of  ah'  The /eiuho*  u jM  natural! y ask:  " What 

isnidanw  ofy&ni  ■-',  $$  /oryth^r^'pupils-'d^  &her  th?j 

have  kit  thr 
school  1 ^VliCrc 


• ; ada,  *u* 

alt 

;.  yV,  mm and  wom^>y. 

'■%}:  ■ design*  * it  i i<1  -m ' 
k graders  yrjui  seek 
fey  ’,  tty  'improve  their 
gw  work  by  nf^ht 
SPo  ' A ittdy  ’ ,;  ,;o  Hiany 
k ^ are  teaehvKy  in 
;v;' :^clVdo.fe',;,'or..  ear- 
^y..  rring  on  riecovii- 
djffi:  1 1 ye  > wort;  XiAsip, 
are  artists  who. 
sK  have,  : 

W:;  Marled 
; the  byginHtogv 
; . some  Are  wrU* 
*;;  •;. , . t#>It>  ft  vis  ' %rii  i\ 

llniik  it  advise 
bln  t,o  know 
spin*  one  thifjg 
in  case  they 
hIkoim!  iii)M'.(t.  iky  . become  ikpcmkni  <>n 
fir. if  +"><!'(  v.:<*-rlionv'  fov  a livelihood 
‘1 !»♦•'  >'  -part  i#  tk'-o,  Uoweveic  a>s 
Voohy.  pooV<h-.  . hope  Jo  excel  as 

«s‘o>b:.rv.  it  jfc  ouf.ahnrals-ly  true  that 

‘the  ;tt>oo>  .of.  ilen?  h<lv:er  iky  Great  *i jc- 

*'<^  k in  any  line,  peculiarly 

’to  iis  art,  w IihreMhe  - :.j>^t  ^ ;^’ifh  ■ t^.  • hi?  • », 
vtfontM-<i  of  cun  pa  i kon.  Vet  \be  iraio- 
it  nr  of  ‘thv  student  is  imv 

ni)  **  brhiitr  Tor  .^•he^:v;  ,:hjv :’  aii^v  means- 
Tjie  p tim-O'  is  the  frGtor  toe  lur  iustme- 
tiim,  tho  artisan  •»«<{. -x-he- d’^ijsrner  arc.  im- 
proved fit  tUoir  ei^itSy;  Uie  twjcher  e^- 
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pounds  her  subject  more  Greece.  and  ^ many  more  to  produce  that 

and  erfcu  the  society  girl  may  carry  - h&.r  . ' of  Italy,  The  nuiuner  ii>  which  ih&  great 
taste  into  a Philistine  household.  hud  Renaissance  art  was  m ad e n light 

teach  her  pa  re  Jits  a ltd.  brothers  that  art  is  pi  ove  h;istn?chve  did  wo  heed  it.  What-. 
o^tpractfcA^l^ Worth  .ux.  the  ft  ewer  Igatcrtir^  effect  the  restoration  of 

Ur  not  precisely  what  an  American  would  the  classic  may  have  had  upon  the  tJigh. 
oaU'  bosoms*. " They  all  go  Out  ttx  difv  Ren^issarjce  AVOric,  it.  was  nut  with  the  re 
fcri’pt  portions  of  Ib^hWotry; *n& ••th.tfy . .disc.ottn^d  m&rbhys  tluit  paitvliug  Jie^an, 
are  alt  Je^uHical  in  their  ad yocatys^  of  urt.  The  original  import*.  lav  further  back  in 
ipr  ^V’knb'w^e^e  defer  to  the  painters'  guilds  of  Ciftjabu©  and  Giot- 
them  because  they'  art  sjeobhlly  traintxi.  toh  tnue  - those  early  leagues  of  the  paint- 
They  teach  art  .l>y/''.r<h:c<ninhMHhhiao,  by  ehs  organized  for  mutual  aid,  siudyy  and 
opinion.  ty  assocmtHui,  and  hltk-  V*y  little  improvement  The  pa  niter  yvws  not  then 
thef  disscTAurnip*  an  interest  in  IhV  soihy  an  ‘ artist'*  us  wo  under* Irani  the  term 
rtud'  ^W  Vijtv  sehds  pfyi  try-day;  ho  was  with 

nuinvre,  the  ambition  to  live  up  to  the  sTamiaid  of 

If  vve  ever  have  A mihcv  net.  or  an  h?xcciieuce set  by  )iis  guild,  ^nd  to  produce 
Appreciation  m any  must'  sprang  1 he  very  best  qiniuty  of  technical  work, 

from  srmh  source  a*.  iho  Art  BfudeutA  Tvchnk’nl  education  yv$s  m reahly  the 
League.  Culture  ns  not  bought  with  chief  feature  of  the  g.arlds;  And  it  was 
French  pictures  Hiui  p<eacie  blow  vases.  It  from  the  pan  irons  who  knew  thei  r cirufr, 
must' 'come  from . w iih  m. y • % can  not  he  inv  and  were  given  ordeis  for  pictures  v in  he 
ported  from  witfibuR  Romo  under  the  done  In  their  very  heM  manner,"  lies l tpo 
J 'wsar#  and  Paris  .under  the  Consulate  influence  spread  • on  rev  ml  to  the  people, 
were  Jilted  with  fowl  go  art.  treasures,  but.  and  ihiaUy  p rmlu  red  the  pipferthi  taste  of 
there  was  ho  correspond  dig  art  enliure  the  Renaissance.  Without  (uvd  }g[  i«g  a 
v/.jtb  the  po-isessors  Am*  can  amove  art  j»*  pet ilioti  of  t Ro i history  hero  in  Ann  ra  n. 
b^' 66ot^- ‘ belief  may  berutertmu^J  thabour 
gy  U ■ iy  U yemury  pkUit.  that  wnmnr  f.mndue*  Ncho».ls  are  a?  tea.d  hdlowtng  ihg 
tey  h>reo<!  o>-  !/h».m  .hi  a detitifh*  Oven  ie  U>i.  uf  historic  precedents,  ’Hie  aim  «\d 
G?  ^v*r<opfiihfiVh>-  If  took  th.fe  almuly  ah- 

fau*  hufHli*rhI';y^ai^'A‘o  praduho  the  dm  Atf  servesl^Is  iior.  tb  make  phct%  in  |>aiui?  nor 
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to  hvtiKlWiu  M.-itpkliry  <>r t-*  ^lius,  but  fo  woubl-br  oriLt  i’:iu  do  better  by  twin# 
iimkcvilH M'uU^b  ? 


pooplo ' who  w I h ^ < tbVy  lio.vo  thrOs)  a Kumpo  L i{H]h'  &ii  Other  ijtH^tiou.  Un- 
through  ;*  pa;|HU\  !>iio\V  wbttt  1i*  Jo^oruUoly  b>o  Many  a^piraiits  fo)'  tho 
ih>  will i th>  other  Ik i-H?.  [u  tbi-:  fkoohr  *■  nitnuus  make  no  qU^tibu  of  it 

it  ••-.  VIT\  I ! !•:*';•  thy  \\i'i'-ttru;iv<<u:f\i’\-  n\  All,  bm.  w>  soon  A?  ih<'Y  lomv  mane  up 

r;^,:  | b.'sh*v<  r pjt|  1 rit.ifV  HOtV  hru«L  IM.UI.U  <M  ^iuly  MW.  off  I » ? i r t > * 

m f * y;.  t > Vf u -a i v;^r f ‘fet i -'-O ^ 7 C : ^ ^ They  tfoxM  \p^^j0y 

.-.•h-  :.i?o'.'  h-'i.c  i :•?  -i^n  ,*a  i\’’b-  tin - f:f  *•  jfij |)|  Vf  i!  1»«  >Ut  rVf^  <*./  m\U*‘h  AS. 

;►  ii i|<>!^  whirl*  AiihTK'un  . *wi:nns  ->  • *•  »U  **  « t V H ^hlo in^f  IWril^s  Thus 
;*^»>;5U-r  n»ii  y '-nr;,  pn\\\>  «*  of  WL  Mnv  Ay  iV*  iWlVfiJ  . W%  /have, 

|&  SUV  <hiii  V ^vs,iH;<:.VHi''Mi:M  -nr-  C)t>  r;f  Ult  X.Wv  bbv  <|heu^Or 

se[vr*  pj  fin*  mtXipr  Ojf  ;irl  ami  vnf|niM\;  'b*r,>  Mnl'-ii.y  any  of  fiu^vr  bead.  as  the 
uml  > b;»i  it  IS  m i"  - :-i  j;,y-  m-.trdK  n{  S<>, »,•'}•  but  '.W  bavx 

tUittjg  fw.tfu  vvibtibm  c*  fbs  rinni^  vx  f ;;,ln;rMii;it  their  art  •fe>:i.>oi!ef- 

il'Ptm*  :rj:im  ffi&vgh  &#■  do-s  x*Mot(  or  bih.-v  < i/o  I u/r/eh ...  Tn  t^frif#  art  in 
good  MKHMitr  hs,hod  bauhtly  o*s  % EVeudb 

u(traiiiay?eA  h>  te  uVrs  v- .'Vo;.*  When  the  yoonir  mao  from  jh\tv-;; 

.study  • »ud-  oose?r  aS.»oo  - .u*  Wbvlbrr  the  no\  with  tbac  poor  jml^fncnt  v;  )iicU 


* 

. 
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youth  generally  possesses;  reaches  -Paris;.  are  old  and  covyiv4  wtt/fi  yahnfeli,  IhaC 
he  very  likely  goes  at  noec  to  the  gjkux  Uiey  tvcnM  itui  si-nod  a ghoM  of  a chance 
•Arts,  ahd^nteni  pupil,  ' He  may  have:  of  /.getting  nno  the  ^a!on  i<  y^mimi  <>,. 
positive  a)e;c*  of  his ‘own  art,  but  day,  ami  that  the  -great  uicH  arc  Bosnard. 

wi^rk  i>y  >veekt  month  by  monUj;  they  jlegas,  and  Cfiittdfc  i&'&fflv  txa> 

gradually  fade  before  . an  ov*tyH>weHri;T  likely  to  .believe-  it.  lib  either  uv  any  case 

s#r*§e ..of  -the ’ b^au.t|fe 1 btjfc.fa&yi 3em ic  <wm$Tfrr  . ' U ; fe. ■ • yr^n^aljy  tW  clpymie^  ■-  of  b 

sitiou  arid  wvIbtuiTiedfof-or  To  be  .f>u •*«*.  kiqile,  briniancy  of  touch,  and  .facility  lit 
the  professors  th^fe \Ia  teayh  the  -^;.'..la(/j^itllin^:'  that  claim  his  attention.  The 
soluteness  of  line  ■&&  M the  daykof  E*&v,ld;  Rp^tictilav  icb)t  lie  Worships  is  manner, 


yrijfc  Mp&fiiii'  TiAsk 


itfiri  JligreSr  but  little  by  hM-ic  the  nn 
p resskvb  g m vy$> o p ft  u ;tb^  sitritlpn  1 1 ha  t ) j j e 
chief  hen u(y  »a  uv*  imv  m good  drawing' 
and  21>*»del  !i  fitr  TliC  j iM.fi  li  i)UtS  of  1 i K * 
R»i>  pamung*  of  iis  t^,bcs>1o''s.  tu<; 
works  'of  the  iJrix  fe  uiett  tbkf 

hang  -it i 1 \f.  Wit *; nil . U ub y£iLatmr  yy  f h* 
building.  H«o.roi*y  an,  seem  ' n*  • bf-rm  he 
forth  . riussmUm  - tit'/  tnni'.t!  i<m  of  •'flfjt 

classicism  H\hirh  died  -iytih . the  O reeKS- 

ami  the  true  cpirih  *i£  vvb»c)i  or*  sm  hs< * 

rfueMt  nation  has  • v*-r  !»•;•**,»  aU'h*  Co  vc'.  || ' . 

Perhaps  instead  of  t|m‘  -fttytU#'*  »*rt^k  ;he- 
goes  to  the  Juiiero  \vh<""4he  v*? ju.VC  «'»f 
a noisy  clique  uuty  lead  him  ,b*PH-  /•*\act- 
iy  opposite  evtnrino.  lb  ^ v.  . y ;tl 

.lie  about  an.,  nud  o hco  Mode»-udy  M (be 
Jidieii  informs  hint  thab  Ihfv yvovbs  i>f  t ho 
oldonMtm*^  ato/<5(«lrni  red  only  V^eearisc  (Ivey 
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|f my.  j s:  ttiswnray  h (>■  .amt,  draw  ji  life  ttrin; g> uprear  i or*  pamf 
.Hill  k.)i  ill  li-m-nmc  jtv-  ift-ua.-.  ii.i.s  -'ll  ion  > mfiy  It.:  nwsk«  0$  the  tiUxh'UZ 
crgy/^t«o'Sti»H*al  |>mHlwns,.-*»d'bo:p*»  a«-  ufhijbsarafrle  MoUattM*  af  tiit&t:  uSkm** 

thing:  n fr*v  Urtr  Sainri.  motArnl^c  ;{*«!  be  should  «<© 'ib«r  :«brk  :uf; 
Ho  "*>;vs  (!-*••  iwiifsU-v^  i-.tl.w  i »»}.?«•.  bill  be  IbtS#  -tufl.  HHil  slttvtlhl  pt'OlVt  no* 
lacks  t-hk viet?:.  he  by  tb»;i>  leeAtvtqfW.  bint  by  their  point  of 
lack*  ntHu'-v  v ie-iv 

. jib it  -'*&•  * fo*  a,fT  Facing;:  Jrnm  Ibt workshop'  directly  U> 

h«  Jtarn.  the  studio  id  very  irkfrlfi  tis  carry  into  art 
the  America,  merely  workshop  -tiieihliiV»d^;  vihether  it  lie 

w bed*  Modeniiry's  ipiip*  and  fads  are  not  m ,Se*>;  ,-tiiftk  t»r  }*>m;v  The  period 
so  pr.v.vi  if  be  chow  ihereafl«r  u»  training  shoiihj  be  followed  .by  pnnrtA'. 

ooinphue  hi*  '.smiling  abroad,  lid  wpuM  *.«f  production,  aim]  bio  oho  tor  in 

at  U*tiv>  iuiv.v  •expemi.'iKs  f<»  stum!  artist's  reproduction  of  W.jyit  be  has  lieeu 
hirii  , &shi<ip  in  art.  ii  is.  not  tnugbi. ' Hft  biusticaro  to  originate,  or  iF 

worth  ndubj  b>  . tfi&t'ilto  art  train •>  AM  to  tpi  .rccoinM'd#,  To 

i n tern  Xjfy  'NeiW  York  is  superior  to  that  do  W sl)V>.ilXd's»W  laovt  otheyg  have 
of  l^riisj  tboiigb  French  artists  — M.  . For  tldd  purpose. 


us  tllorOf\i>li  in  ib  teaching  as  ' study  **e  Tbft  French  long 

siap  .*xteUyr.'  It  j's  sufficiiMjt  to  say  that  uga  Eki*  by  establtshing  tins 

Uni  cfeniepts  of  art  ait*  taugbt  b*re  with  •*$$•  Rome ; ami  in  tbisr 

l&mm!  ^tsifjCftighja^  ; Whew  jonneotiotV.  it  is  ir»terit?sliijg  to  note  tint 
s-tudeol  kttcfc'  a sapie  progressive  AmvirjraWis  r»t  the  jire- 

eobJrse  as  the  Leaaior  pitw ideA-thexi  -it  is  sent  time  arc  trying  to  establish  sortie 
perhaps  uileipahk  JW  him  to  go  abroad,'  travelling  art  scholarships  with  a similar 


id  shppleniexvt.  %w. if  object  ip  tifidr 
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Bow  hjA^sed  are  the  faithful 1 How 

jjood  jt  tj>ii:*i  he*  t/'  | p t ».'  i Mj  s yd  iuul 
.'Veri;:>$4^ 

a huh  c»nM  A $ ! 1 Au  iimove/iire!'  A 
. whole?'  v» V*^r 

fliefit  fejjv q^e^Uil  art 
of  faith  at.  UA<  tibyrnuj  ho^r,  Uh  UiV  ^ 
ireiue  t*m*v  of -dijwdpimrVy 
u$d  all  the evil  >0W  h'w  ■ tfirini^Ji' 

life  (Uiftt . goes  or*  trorHiipg  Wyil  fiVr.-'ag** 
to  cornel  iakvu  otf  one  ')>.  shoulder  like  j* 
Hhhy  h?k!  just  usi(Uh  any 

wlim,  anyhoW y for  the*  iofecti;»^  »/ A>iU: 
era—  who  tlotii  count. 


Wbftt  if  it  V**  if  fool  A'  paradise 

Paradise  i»  pa rwiiise! 


* They  say  a Si^liaitdrtini-viuaJ<frv4^>i^ 

t}‘^,y,i\  . Aik  fheueli  w^upat-km  uMV5eroio;  i$a& 

*m*  A&i#k , ,,,  r-;/ ;;-v:^i^niWf  **  ***  *&&..  Re  W*  a vvi?i) 

fctn^Wt>  ww^ml,  <i(id  it  . *v»s  /earn!  be 
ftV^g  ifi  iSV^r  rtisjmjUNi*  his  tfouutry  at  -Xb^  Itfs-t 

v , A Ay.A  . tf^Tr<Vut  hi  ih<*  t/f 

nigh i A$hV  hibti  & .w&y  of  j*>!  u# 

i!k  thu.  w»v<i : v <'*••>-  Ui;w  ivi*  t;  a p*,-». «1  grut-r  end  | buhl  h-cirt . tl«*v 


always  ?^%  ^ h;i  i b , A ' . 

Utty*,  $ io>w:.t^  ' s AltyiAfchfc-’  At  Swib  ]p$  confaNor 

Wotti^AViiiil  A?f hash  that  Mted 'Mr..  Mht  ip  ^hijateat  coW  fidt-poe,  Uutfc 

haunt  ino  so  ^Vhophfey  ut*  'Was  u ti?t>ck  ^ne,  niul  that  he 

Bluefriars.  ’ >v»>uhj  liivd  *at  With.  Wai»k  eartri^'ers. 

If . *<**  /i  j/jmus  fraud!,  All  but  I um  *4 

OM'IA  &#Hm'  0 1 W rwti’itlwes-  ha4  h^ 

.'r  uni  rah.Mj'iuio  Mw-ksjiiffj.  A>U/yiiJ<)5e^  thn*u^’l«  i<);.l  Uit'-iiA1.  ^'* 

Ht4»: j frW— Wiili  i):^iptt  • . .SVertChpia tv  »^.i| ; it. • 

fM'.vny  • ; \f  •■  * ..  An-  nlForih^s  a Ir'iUr  ao*i  -u 

mul  i>  A vva^itUTi  U>v  my  •‘.•‘/s  >a>  oVfUoc^l  Ikiaw  S'ev»’»i. 

ifeii ;:jtl^n v-iM: \?irt-‘.Wi>l;.:.  Ihr>ue  happy  SifilUn  atrmir-majpyv  )$ 
An  . VI ^ ‘ \ rfVS^l  true  •■  That  trim  in  • W^pfe' 

. ulnnn-  ip  hand  - T ViAurtw  Urn*  ^st  • carl  rid «^-*a  vvr»?; \u.<  puviuixap; ' 

eil  Wf>Vt4?,?  • ' lk^;K  r ’ , v.i  *•  >*  \ V^f  :/  , . r 

"H  A, A Av.: . * A • :.A  A'"  A'l^:  • AA 'V' A /;  .A  ' upitill  worlt.ii^ ' 'he.-a ^p.iiic  v^Heu 

• ;,0OUH>Wiue^ -f  .thKrextobvK  I c*Uiic|  hsinl^  th^  huoMvjtit  Mnie^  wnii  tb%: \%vgi-.  Bui 
a»;$Xi«day  -tHgftiA for'-* ;ifw>  Itig  la^tai  fV*<r tlewo  & ino> 
'.ife/-  -wiiiifi'-  • fiy  ’fyi£ A>kiiy^e>X  , Ivn  J nights.  <lii y^  ^i»tl 

fiih'ikfr  btmwl&y  5»V.H  tiiiig,  «iii}  -v X>1j ppy - ;«S 

pas  eoitie  hx  th*A  vW* i b . A: ^,'’1  ^.A  ’,AVA  :v  ’V  w *•  - A -. 

Potty  ^ Vvv  i will  jU\*jv  .wn) 

OK  MiM"  ; A.n-v.  rcut-v  p;  -v.  -s.  rmucvt'^,  3.II  day  lor.tr.  to  whulorer 
j^weeli  ' el# £ o A* e. -of  there*  Is; arid 

lay  I 'i.tW? 5:^ u*  i,bi^i)ii'v'of  oou  \ eou t&fcfi'.  )il  :iw$  lu-ijr-ss,  w. , j v:  u r on 

waif;  •'lM!^Alu'Alhat  "it  rrmy  hear 

7^*  rtytt  of  H 
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him  up  a little  while  yet;  that  he  may 
not  disgrace  himself  in  the  dock  or  on  the 
gallows. 

Repent  ? Yes,  of  many  things.  But  of 
the  thing  for  which  I am  here  ? Never! 

It  is  a ghastly  thing  to  be  judge  and 
jury  and  executioner  all  in  one,  and  for  a 
private  and  personal  wrong— to  condemn, 
and  strike,  and  kill. 

Pity  comes  after — when  it  is  too  late, 
fortunately — the  wretched  weakness  of 
pity!  Pooh!  no  Calcraft  will  ever  pity 
me,  and  I don’t  want  him  to! 

He  had  his  long,  snaky  knife  against 
my  stick  ; he,  too,  was  a big  strong  man, 
well  skilled  in  self-defence!  Down  he 
went,  and  I struck  him  again  and  again. 

4 ‘ O my  God ! O Christ !”  he  shrieked 

“ It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears 
till  I die — till  I die!” 

There  was  no  time  to  lose — no  time  to 
think  for  the  best.  It  is  all  for  the  best 
as  it  is.  What  might  he  not  have  said  if 
he  had  lived ! 

Thank  Heaven,  pity  is  not  remorse  or 
shame;  and  what  crime  could  well  be 
worse  than  his  ? To  rob  one's  dearly  be- 
loved dead  of  their  fair  fame! 


He  might  have  been  mad,  perhaps,  and 
have  grown  in  time  to  believe  the  lies  he 
told  himself.  Such  things  have  been.  But 
such  a madman  should  no  more  be  suf- 
fered to  live  than  a mad  dog.  The  only 
way  to  kill  the  lie  was  to  kill  the  liar — 
that  is,  if  one  can  ever  kill  a lie! 

Just  opposite  that  wall,  on  the  other 
side,  was  once  a small  tripe  and  trotter 
shop,  kept  by  a most  lovely  daughter  of 
the  people,  so  fair  and  good  in  my  eyes 
that  I would  have  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife.  What  would  she  think  of  me 
now  ? That  I should  have  dared  to  aspire ! 
What  a King  Cophetua! 

What  does  everybody  think  ? I can 
never  breathe  the  real  cause  to  a soul. 
Only  two  women  know  the  truth,  and 
they  will  take  good  care  not  to  tell. 
Thank  heaven  for  that! 

What  matters  what  anybody  thinks? 
44  It  will  be  all  the  same  a hundred  years 
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hence.”  That  is  the  most  sensible  prov- 
erb ever  invented. 

But  meanwhile! 

The  judge  puts  on  the  black  cap,  and 
it’s  all  for  you!  Every  eye  is  fixed  on 
you,  so  big  and  young  and  strong  and  full 
of  life!  Ugh! 

They  pinion  you,  and  you  have  to  walk 
and  be  a man,  and  the  chaplain  exhorts 
and  prays  and  tries  to  comfort.  Then  a 
sea  of  faces;  people  opposite,  who  have 
been  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry,  waiting  for  you ! A cap  is  pulled 
over  your  eyes— oh,  horror!  horror!  hor- 
ror! 

44  Heureux  tambour-major  de  Sicile!” 

“ II  faut  laver  son  linge  sale  en  famille, 
et  e’est  ce  que  j'ai  fait.  Mais  fa  va  me 
couter  cher !” 

Would  I do  it  all  over  again?  Oh,  let 
me  hope,  yes! 

Ah, he  died  too  quick;  I dealt  him  those 
four  blows  in  less  than  as  many  seconds. 
It  was  five  minutes,  perhaps — or,  at  the 
most,  ten — from  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  room  to  that  when  I finished  him  and 
was  caught  red-handed.  And  I — what  a 
long  agony! 

Oh,  that  I might  once  more  dream  a 
“true  dream,”  and  see  my  dear  people 
once  more ! But  it  seems  that  I have  lost 
the  power  of  dreaming  true  since  that 
fatal  night.  I try  and  try,  but  it  will  not 
come.  My  dreams  are  dreadful ; and,  oh, 
the  waking! 

After  all,  my  life  hitherto,  but  for  a few 
happy  years  of  childhood,  has  not  been 
worth  living;  it  is  most  unlikely  that  it 
ever  would  have  been,  had  I lived  to 
eighty.  Oh,  Mary!  Mary! 

And  penal  servitude ! Better  any  death 
than  that.  It  is  good  that  my  secret  must 
die  with  me — that  there  will  be  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  no  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy,  no  commutation  of  the 
swift  penalty  of  death. 

“ File,  file. . . . 

File  sa  corde  au  bourreau !” 
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Bv  such  monotonous thoughts,  and  oth-  were  not  w:  anting,  ami.  rnnfives  jettetyglj 
eryas tkoary  and  hopeless  /fcecmiTuigfagaip  were  round  '.in  rv»y  pnsf  ryhi  lions  with  Co}* 
and  again  in  the  same  t i nil  ivumil,  .1  be*  . on  el  tbbet^nn  U>  • makr-  violent, 

guded  the  terrible  lime  that  intervened  taorOse,  ami  Yirtdietive  !<ohi^u  man — im- 
IviHWepii  Ibhetson  s death  and  my  trial  at  bnie  my  builds  in  th* ■gvre  hue  relative 
the  Old  R'uh y . arid  ben*-faehn*--.^  urm  old  enough  to  he 

It  all.  sverns  very  trivial  and  mnmpbr  irij  father—  who.  indee<!  yni^ht  )*a ve  been 
tmt  now—' -not-  worth  recording' — even  /my  father, ...for  t)ie  love  he  had  bestowed 
hard  lo  rt>meintier\ 

But  at  Uip  lime  my  misery  was  .<\>  great 
my  terror. of 'the  gallows  so  yrnguo  n%t  Umt 
eaeb  day  I thought  I must  the  of 

gtfef  before  another  tvveniy  four  lmur:v  • /y  y 

eon )cl  possibly  pass  over  me  /Mv';y^^SSBK 

Tiiftkitolenihle  strain  would  growiriure  />vl 

;md.  more  severe  till  u climax  qf  tension  ^ JL  * ^11  <.-'•• 

was  Mi»dr  and  a by>iemm!  harst  of 
tears  would  relieve  me  for  u while,  and  I 
would'  tVe]  I’eeo mated  to  my  fate  and  able 

to  face  death,  hice  & man  Them  tW  • 

roguish  Won  Id  gradually  steal  over  me  : y 

Again,  and  the  un^iiiitrcdlahte  Weakness  ; • ,J 

A nd  each  of  t hese  * wo  Opposite  mood?;,  . y’y 

while  it.  lasled,  mad*  the  other  seem  bo  *'  y.y  . 

, Hissihle;  and  as  if  t|  never  could  come 

hark  again;  yet  back  it  eaniv?  with,  -ith#  ' 

r%iilar}ty  of  a tide— the*  nib*t  harrowing 
seesaw  tju^f  ewer  was.  • //  / ■ ’ 

1 had  always  been  xipsiabby  Uke  that  y 
but  whereas  1 had  luihefto  o^eiUated  )>e- 
f.v- eon  'high  elation  am]  despondency,  it  upon  rvm,  wHl?  his  honored n«m<V  VhiOvT 
was  now  from  a dumb,  resigned  despair  was  Ml  a }>«ninile-^  Foreign  orphan  on 
to  Urn  wildest  agony  hod  terror.  his  hands/' 

T sought  m fed;  tl m pfcjijp  corbfbr  t Hif jr&;  1 Id hghM ax  *d  dhhg,  add 

it  .'was  in  rue  to  neck  ; hut  when,  oterthmo  made  n rsevt.  painful ; bn  predion.  as  is 
with  sudViny  I fed  asmep&t last,  I could  duly  recorded  m ihV  report  of  the  trial. . 
no  longer  dreum  true  ;■  1 youid  dream  only  The  jury  fvu/nl  i*w  guile  quite  earjy 
ns MjUme  Wi^fvhes  dream.  in  the  afternoon.  of  the  /Wool  id  day.  With*.; 

’.I  - out  to id;  1 , y pw^et¥hig 

ring,  deformed  jailers,  man  ami  wife,  hud  to  the  his*  Ike halimw  ami  utwtkmni  do 
got  me  at'  jo-fl ; and  .that  i shrieked  aloud  meanor  t ued  borue  all  throug  h the  i,rlni  / 
for  my  beloved  duvbess  to  yuraror  me.  na  v/aa  dniy  yvnlwneed  tn  death  w itboul  any 
rtxththo  ip,  eagh  Viitilh^  at  mo  ftilde-'  j w|ih  ■aij/oxpiy^^kaV')df 

wayy  and  showing  their  tonthlc1^  gums  reer»yf  on :.the  pan  ».d‘  the  judge  :rt:unous 
in  a hlaelc  snule,  and  poisoning  tm  with  lianginy  judgie -ythat  a man  of  m v edm-n, 
their  hoi.  sour  breath  ! The  yah-  was  lioia  ;iud  promi.se  •Should  be  bri.uight  hj 
there,  and  the  avenue,  nil  distorted;  and  his  mvu  e\  il  nature  and:  imeontivilhd/le 
5iu#te  unlike;  and,  opposite,  a jail;  but  no  passb/ii^  Ur  so  deplorably  ai  v'  tmd  s 
powerful  Due) i ess  of  TvVsvers  to  wave  the  / 

.horror  a.wtiy.  Now  w'lretbev  dw-  worst  of  eef'fai.ih* • ■ i- 

' .'  v - . y . . l jn^{ ^ v 

It  will  he  reyrmrohere<l  by  some,  pm-  of  pvun  had  been  >-•  i-v;:7rt>,^|  d oo,-;  tho 
lia^  how  yharl  niy  trial.  period  pvw^drug  OtV  that  J hiui  e»»ut 

The  plea  of  l'  .not  guilty  r was  .entered  ly  becv>n»o  eabonsyo  H {b»vv ■ k^S  a tuauV 
fok  rii^/  -Th^ • clefei'i^  iij>.  w'hs  t nativity,  bi^ylt,  d/.iy^.  : > ^cnd^tui  of 

based  on  tlo-  absence  of  any  adt  t|UHto  mo-  strokes  fnxU  th>-  y;eHt:  u 

tivxr  •■'  TJiis  dcdviiee-  ernifrU  dispasod.  .of  fluti  T knew  iho  w* >r ^.1 . a « •. u . a m 
hr  the  pi^eetviion  ; witnesses  to  my  sa'nity  ii  with  a surprised  ^jj0  of  uetn/d  mdo  ' . 


sobs,  01^9.  ^pessToe^  Miweip 
/ V.yy  -y.NOTitE^toAOB/1  ' .:  /";'•'  /•■ 
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and  found  it  in  me  to  feel  it  not  unbear- 
able. 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  mood  that  night. 
I made  the  most  of  it.  It  was  almost 
happiness  by  comparison  with  what  I had 
gone  through.  I remember  eating  with 
a heartiness  that  surprised  me.  I could 
have  gone  straight  from  my  dinner  to 
the  gallows,  and  died  with  a light  heart 
and  a good  grace — like  a Sicilian  drum- 
major. 

I resolved  to  write  the  whole  true  story 
to  the  Duchess  of  Towers,  with  an  avowal 
of  my  long  and  hopeless  adoration  for 
her,  and  the  expression  of  a hope  that  she 
would  try  to  think  of  me  only  as  her  old 
playfellow,  and  as  she  had  known  me  be- 
fore this  terrible  disaster.  And  thinking 
of  the  letter  I would  write  till  very  late,  I 
fell  asleep  in  my  cell,  with  two  warders 
to  watch  over  me;  and  then — Another 
phase  of  my  inner  life  began. 


Without  effort,  without  let  or  hinder- 
ance  of  any  kind,  I was  at  the  avenue 
gate. 

The  pink  and  white  may,  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums  were  in  full  bloom,  the  sun 
made  golden  paths  everywhere.  The 
warm  air  was  full  of  fragrance,  and  alive 
with  all  the  buzz  and  chirp  of  early  sum- 
mer. 

I was  half  crying  with  joy  to  reach  the 
land  of  my  true  dreams  again,  to  feel  at 
home  once  more — “chez  moi!  chez  moil” 

La  Mere  Francois  sat  peeling  potatoes 
at  the  door  of  her  “loge”;  she  was  sing- 
ing a little  song  about  “cinq  sous,  cinq 
sous,  pour  monter  notre  menage.”  I had 
forgotten  it,  but  it  all  came  back  now. 

The  facetious  postman,  Yverdon,  went 
in  at  the  gate  of  my  old  garden ; the  bell 
rang  as  he  pushed  it,  and  I followed  him. 

Under  the  apple-tree,  which  was  put- 
ting forth  shoots  of  blossom  in  profusion, 
sat  my  mother  and  father  and  Monsieur 
le  Major.  My  mother  took  the  letter 
from  the  postman’s  hand  as  he  said, 
“Pour  vous ? Oh  yes,  Madame  Pasquier. 
God  sev  ze  Kveen !”  and  paid  the  post- 
age. It  wras  from  Colonel  Ibbetson,  then 
in  Ireland,  and  not  yet  a colonel. 

Medor  lay  snoring  on  the  grass,  and 
Gogo  and  Mimsey  were  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  the  “ in  usee  des  families.” 

In  a garden  chair  lolled  Dr.  Seraskier, 
apparently  asleep,  with  his  long  porcelain 
pipe  across  his  knees. 

Madame  Seraskier,  in  a yellow  nankeen 
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gown  with  gigot  sleeves,  was  cutting  curl- 
papers out  of  the  Constitutionnel. 

I gazed  on  them  all  with  unutterable 
tenderness.  I was  gazing  on  them  per- 
haps for  the  last  time. 

I called  out  to  them  by  name. 

“Oh,  speak  to  me,  beloved  shades! 
Oh,  my  father!  oh,  mother,  I want  you  so 
desperately ! Come  out  of  the  past  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  give  me  some  words  of 
comfort!” 

But  they  could  neither  hear  nor  see  me. 

Then  suddenly  another  figure  stepped 
forth  from  behind  the  apple-tree— no  old- 
fashioned,  unsubstantial  shadow  of  by- 
gone days  that  one  can  oply  see  and  hear, 
and  that  cannot  hear  and  see  one  back 
again,  but  one  in  all  the  splendid  fulness 
of  life,  a pillar  of  help  and  strength — 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Towers! 

I fell  on  my  knees  as  she  came  to  me 
with  both  hands  extended. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  I have  been  seeking 
and  waiting  for  you  here  night  after 
night!  I have  been  frantic!  If  you 
hadn't  come  at  last,  I must  have  thrown 
everything  to  the  winds,  and  gone  to  see 
you  in  Newgate,  waking  and  before  the 
world,  to  have  a talk  with  you — an  ‘abboc- 
camento.'  I suppose  you  couldn't  sleep, 
or  were  unable  to  dream.” 

I couldn’t  answer  at  first.  I could  only 
cover  her  hands  with  kisses,  as  I felt  her 
warm  life-current  mixing  with  mine — a 
rapture ! 

And  then  I said : 

“ I swear  to  you  by  all  I hold  most  sa- 
cred— b}r  my  mother's  memory  and  yours 
— by  yourself — that  I never  meant  to  take 
Ibbetson’s  life,  or  even  strike  him;  the 
miserable  blow  was  dealt. ...” 

“As  if  you  need  tell  me  that!  As  if  I 
didn’t  know  you  of  old,  my  poor  friend, 
kindest  and  gentlest  of  men ! Why,  I am 
holding  your  hands,  and  see  into  the  very 
depths  of  your  heart!” 

(I  put  down  all  she  said  as  she  said  it. 

Of  course  I am  not,  and  never  have  been, 
what  her  old  affectionate  regard  made  me 
seem  in  her  eyes,  any  more  than  I am  the 
bloodthirsty  monster  I passed  for.) 

“ And  now,  Mr.  Ibbetson,”  she  went  on, 
“let  me  first  of  all  tell  you,  for  a cer- 
tainty, that  the  sentence  will  be  commu- 
ted. I saw  the  Home  Secretary  three  or 
four  hours  ago.  The  real  cause  of  your 
deplorable  quarrel  with  your  uncle  is  an 
open  secret.  His  character  is  w’ell  known. 

A Mrs.  Gregory  (whom  you  knew  in  Hop- 
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shire  as  Mrs,  Deane)  lias  been  with  the  only  perfect  consummation  I can  think 
Home  Secretary  this  afternoon.  Your  of.  Nothing .can  ever  equal  this  moment 
chivalrous  reticence  at  the  trial . . . — nothing:  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  And 
“ Oh,"  I interrupted,  “I  don't  care  to  if  I were  tree  tomorrow,  life  would  not 
live  any  longer!  Now  that  I have  met  be  worth  having  without  you.  I would 
you  once  more,  and  that  you  have  for-  not  take  it  .as  a gift. " 
given  nle  and  think  well  of  me  in  spite  of  She  sat  down  by  me  on  the  grass  with 
everything,  I am  ready  to  die.  There  has  her  hands  clasped  across  her  knees,  close 
never  been  anybody  but  you  in  the  world  to  the  unconscious  shadows  of  our  kith 
forme — never  a ghost  of  a woman,  never  and  kin,  within  hearing  of  their  happy 
even  a friend  since  my  mother  died  and  talk  and  laughter. 

yours.  Between  that  time  ami  the  night  Suddenly  we  both  heard  Mimsey  say  to 
I first  saw  you  at  Lady  Cray's  concert.  1 Gogo: 

can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lived  at  all.  “O,  ils  sont  joliment  bien  ensemble,  Jo 
I fed  on  scraps  of  remembrance.  You  Prince  Oharmant  et  la  fee  Tarapatu- 
see.  I have  no  talent  for  making  new  potim  V1 

friends,  but  oh,  such  a genius  fur  fidelity  We  looked  at  each  other  and  actually 
to  old  ones!  I was  waiting  for  Mousey  laughed  aloud.  The  duchess  said : 
to  come  back  again,  I suppose,  the  one  “Was  there  ever,  since  the  world  be- 
survivor  to  me  of  that  sweet  time,  and  ga n.  such  a raise  en  seine,  and  for  such 
when  she  came  at  last  I was  too  stupid  to  a meeting,  Mr.  Jhbetson  ? Think  of  it! 
recognize  her.  She  suddenly  blazed  and  Conceive  it!  / arranged  it  all.  I chose 
dazzled  into  my  poor  life  like  a meteor,  a day  when  they  were  all  together.  As 
and  filled  it  with  a maddening  love  and  they  would  say  in  America,  / am  the.  boss 
pain.  I don’t  know  which  of  the  two  has  of  this  particular  dream/* 
been  the  sweetest;  both  have  been  my  And  she  laughed  again,  through  her 
life.  You  cannot  realize  what  it  Inis  tears,  that  enchanting  ripple  of  a laugh 
been.  Trust  me.  I have  lived  my  fill.  I that  closed  her  eyes  and  made  her  so  irre- 
am  ready  arid  willing  to  die.  ft  is  the  sistible. 
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“ Was  there  ever,”  said  I — “ ever  since 
the  world  began,  such  ecstasy  as  I feel 
now?  After  this  what  can  there  be  for 
me  but  death — well  earned  and  well  paid 
for  ? Welcome  and  lovely  Death !” 

44  You  have  not  yet  thought,  Mr.  Ibbet- 
son — you  have  not  realized  what  life  may 
have  in  store  for  you  if — if  all  you  have 
said  about  your  affection  for  me  is  true. 
Oh,  it  is  too  terrible  for  me  to  think  of,  I 
know,  that  you,  scarcely  more  thau  a boy, 
should  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life 
in  miserable  confinement  and  unprofitable 
monotonous  toil.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  that  picture. 

44  Now  listen  to  your  old  friend’s  story 
— poor  little  Mimsey’s  confession.  I will 
make  it  as  short  as  I can. 

44  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  saw 
me,  a sickly,  plain,  sad  little  girl,  at  the 
avenue  gate,  twenty  years  ago  ? 

44  Le  Pere  Francois  was  killing  a fowl — 
cutting  its  throat  with  a clasp-knife— and 
the  poor  thing  struggled  frantically  in  his 
grasp  as  its  blood  flowed  into  the  gutter. 
A group  of  boys  were  looking  on  in  great 
glee,  and  all  the  while  P6re  Francois  was 
gossiping  with  M.  le  Cure,  who  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  in  the  least.  I was  faint- 
ing with  pity  and  horror.  Suddenly  you 
came  out  of  the  school  opposite  with  Al- 
fred and  Charlie  Plunkett,  and  saw  it  all, 
and  in  a fit  of  noble  rage  you  called  P&re 
Francois  a * sacred  pig  of  assassin  ’ — 
which, as  you  know, is  very  rude  in  French 
—and  struck  him  as  near  his  face  as  you 
could  reach. 

44  Have  you  forgotten  that?  Ah,  I 
haven’t!  It  was  not  an  effectual  deed, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  came  too  late  to 
rescue  the  fowl.  Besides,  Pere  Frangois 
struck  you  back  again,  and  left  some  of 
the  fowl's  blood  on  your  cheek.  It  was 
a baptism ! You  became  on  the  spot  my 
hero — my  angel  of  light.  Look  at  Gogo 
over  there.  Is  he  beautiful  enough  ? 
That  was  you , Mr.  Ibbetson. 

44 M.  le  Cure  said  something  about  4ces 
Anglais ’ who  go  mad  if  a man  whips  his 
horse,  and  yet  pay  people  to  box  each 
other  to  death.  Don’t  you  really  remem- 
ber ? Oh,  the  recollection  to  me! 

“And  that  little  language  we  invented 
and  used  to  talk  so  fluently!  Don’t  you 
rappel  it  to  yourself  ? 4Ne  le  recollectes 
tu  pas  V as  we  would  have  said  in  those 
days,  for  it  used  to  be  thee  and  thou  with 
us  then. 

44  Well,  at  all  events,  you  must  remem- 
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ber  how  for  five  happy  years  we  were  so 
often  together;  how  you  drew  for  me, 
read  to  me,  played  with  me;  took  my  part 
in  everything,  right  or  wrong;  carried  me 
pickaback  when  I wras  tired.  Your  draw- 
ings— I have  them  all.  And  oh ! you  were 
so  funny  sometimes!  How  you  used  to 
make  mamma  laugh,  aud  M.  le  Major! 
Just  look  at  Gogo  again.  Have  you  for- 
gotten wrhat  he  is  doing  now  ? I haven't. 
Hehas  just  changed  the  ‘musee  des  fa- 
milies ’ for  the  Penny  Magazine , and  is 
explaining  Hogarth’s  pictures  of  the  ‘Idle 
and  Industrious  Apprentices’  to  Mimsey, 
and  they  are  both  agreed  that  the  idle 
one  is  much  the  nicer  of  the  two. 

“Mimsey  looks  passive  enough,  with 
her  thumb  in  her  mouth,  doesn’t  she  ? 
Her  little  heart  is  so  full  of  gratitude  and 
love  for  Gogo  that  she  can’t  speak.  She 
can  only  suck  her  thumb.  Poor,  sick, 
ungainly  child!  She  would  like  to  be 
Gogo’s  slave— she  would  die  for  Gogo. 
And  her  mother  adores  Gogo  too;  she  is 
almost  jealous  of  dear  Madame  Pasquier 
for  having  so  sweet  a son.  In  just  one 
minute  from  now,  when  she  has  cut  that 
last  curl-paper,  poor  long -dead  mamma 
will  call  Gogo  to  her  and  give  him  a 
good  4 Irish  hug,’ and  make  him  happy 
for  a week.  Wait  a minute  and  see. 
There ! What  did  I tell  you  ? 

44  Well,  all  that  came  to  an  end.  Ma- 
dame Pasquier  went  away  and  never  came 
back,  and  so  did  Gogo.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Pasquier  were  dead,  and  dear 
mamma  died  in  a week  from  the  cholera. 
Poor  heart  - broken  Mimsey  wras  taken 
away  to  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  Leipsic. 
Venice,  all  over  Europe,  by  her  father,  as 
heart-broken  as  herself. 

“ It  was  her  wish  and  her  father’s  that 
she  should  become  a pianist  by  profession, 
and  she  studied  hard  for  many  years  in 
almost  every  capital,  and  under  almost 
every  master  in  Europe,  and  she  gave 
promise  of  success. 

44  And  so,  wandering  from  one  place  to 
another,  she  became  a young  woman — a 
greatly  petted  and  spoiled  and  made-much- 
of  young  woman,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  although 
she  says  it  who  shouldn’t;  and  had  many* 
suitors  of  all  kinds  and  countries. 

4*  But  the  heroic  and  angelic  Gogo,  with 
his  lovely  straight  nose,  and  his  hair  4aux 
en  fan  tsd'Edouard,  ’ and  h is  dear  1 ittle  white 
silk  chimney-pot  hat  and  Eton  jacket,  was 
always  enshrined  in  her  memory,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  as  the  incarnation  of  all 
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that  was  beautiful  and 
brave  and  good.  But  alas ! 
what  'had  become  of  this 
Gogo  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Ah,  he  was  never  even 
heard  of — lie  was  dead! 

“ Well, th is  long- legged, 
tender-hearted,  grown- up 
young  Mimsey  of  nineteen 
was  attracted  by  a very 
witty  and  accomplished 
English  attache  at  Vien- 
na—a Mr.  Hareourt,  who 
seemed  deeply  in  love  with 
her,  and  wished  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

“He  was  not  rich,  but 
Dr.  Seraslcier  liked  and 
trusted  him  so  much  that 
he  dispossessed  himself  of 
almost  everything  he  had 
to  enable  this  young  cou- 
ple to  marry — and  they 
did.  And  truth  compels 
me  to  admit  that  for  a 
year  they  were  very  happy 
and  contented  with  fate 
and  each  other. 

"'Then  a great  misfor- 
tune befell  them  both.  In 
a most  unexpected  man- 
through  four  or  five 


tier, 

consecutive  deaths  in  Mr.  ’ Jfi f jf1 1 U '*5 ' 

Harcourt's  family,  he  be-  ‘ " r’  ' MfJIPI 

came,  first.  Lord  Hareourt,  «to,os  «c  temps  passe.'’ 

and  then  the  Duke  of  Tow- 
ers. And  since  then,  Mr. 

Ibbetson,  I have  not  had  an  hours  peace  English  one.  Not  but  what,  if  dukes 
or  happiness.  and  duchesses  are  necessary,  the  English 

“ In  the  first  place  a son  was  born  to  are  the  best— and,  of  course,  by  dukes 
rne — a cripple,  and  deformed  from  his  and  duchesses  l mean  all  that  upper-teii- 
birth;  and  as  he  grew  older  it  soon  be-  thousand  in  England  which  calls  itself 
came  evident  that  he  was  also  born  with-  ‘society'— as  if  there  were  no  other  worth 
out  a mind.  speaking  of.  Some  of  them  are  almost 

“Theuruyunforfcuiiatehusbaudehanged  angelic,  but  they  are  not  for  outsiders 
completely;  lie  drank  and  gambled  and  like  me*  Perpetual  hunting  aud  shoot- 
worse,  till  we  came  to  live  together  as  mg  and  fishing  and  horsc-racing--eatiug, 
strangers,  and  only  spoke  to  each  other  in  drinking,  and  killing,  and  making  love— 
public  and  before  the  world. .. .“  perfunctory  patronage  of  the  poor — the 

“ Ah/'  I said.  “ you  were  still  a great  Queen— the  court— tame  English  politics 
lady — an  Englisli  duchess  l'  — the  Church — a Church  that  doesn't  know 

I could  not  endure  the  thought  of  that  its  own  mind,  in  spite  of  its  deans.  bishops, 
happy  twelvemonth  with  that  bestial  archbishops,  and  their  wives  and  daugh- 
duke!  I,  sober,  chaste,  and  clean — of  all  ters — and  all  their  silly,  solemn:  scuse  of 
but  blood,  alas!— and  a condemned  con-  social  rank  and  dignity ! E ndless  small  - 
viol!  talk,  dinners,  and  drums,  and  no  society 

“Ob,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  you  must  make  tip  from  year’s  end  to  year's  end  but  each 
mistake  about  me!  I was  never  intend-  other!  Ah,  one  must  be  caught  young, 
ed  by  nature  for  a duchess— especially  an  and  put  in  harness  early,  to  lead  such  an 
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existence  as  that  and  be  content ! And  I 
had  met  and  known  such  men  and  wo- 
men with  my  father!  They  were  some- 
thing to  know! 

“There  is  another  society  in  London 
and  elsewhere— a freemasonry  of  intellect 
and  culture  and  hard  work— 4 la  haute  bo- 
li&me  du  talent’ — men  and  women  whose 
names  are  or  ought  to  be  household 
words  all  over  the  world;  many  of  them 
are  good  friends  of  mine,  both  here  and 
abroad ; and  that  society,  which  was  good 
enough  for  my  father  and  mother,  is  quite 
good  enough  for  me. 

“I  am  a republican,  Mr.  Ibbetson — a 
cosmopolite— a born  bohemian! 

utMon  grand-pfcre  6tait  rossipnol ; 

Ma  grand-mere  etait  hirondellc!' 

“Look  at  my  dear  people  there— look 
at  your  dear  people!  What  waifs  and 
strays,  until  their  ship  comes  home,  which 
we  know  it  never  will!  Our  fathers  for- 
ever racking  their  five  wits  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  idea!  Our  mothers  forever 
racking  theirs  to  save  money  and  make 
both  ends  meet!. . . .Why,  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
you  are  nearer  to  the  rossignol  than  I 
am.  Do  you  remember  your  fathers 
voice?  Shall  I ever  forget  it!  He  sang 
to  me  only  last  night,  and  in  the  midst  of 
my  harrowing  anxiety  about  you  I was 
beguiled  into  listening  outside  the  win- 
dow. He  sang  Rossini's  ‘Cujus  Ani- 
mam.’  He  teas  the  nightingale;  that 
was  his  vocation,  if  he  could  but  have 
known  it.  And  you  are  my  brother  bo- 
hemian; that  is  yours! . . . . Ah,  my  vo- 
cation! It  was  to  be  the  wrife  of  some 
busy  brain-worker — man  of  science — con- 
spirator— writer — artist — architect,  if  you 
like;  to  fence  him  round  and  shield  him 
from  all  the  little  worries  and  troubles 
and  petty  vexations  of  life.  I am  a wo- 
man of  business  par  excellence — a mana- 
ger, and  all  that.  He  would  have  had  a 
warm,  well-ordered  little  nest  to  come 
home  to  after  hunting  his  idea! 

“Well,  I thought  myself  the  most  un- 
happy woman  alive,  and  wrapped  myself 
up  in  my  affection  for  my  much  afflicted 
little  son ; and  as  I held  him  to  my  breast, 
and  vainly  tried  to  warm  and  mesmerize 
him  into  feeling  and  intelligence,  Gogo 
came  back  into  my  heart,  and  I w as  for- 
ever thinking,  *Oh,  if  I had  a son  like 
Gogo,  what  a happy  woman  I should  be!’ 
and  pitied  Madame  Pasquier  for  dying 
and  leaving  him  so  soon,  for  I had  just 


begun  to  dream  true,  and  had  seen  Gogo 
and  his  sweet  mother  once  again. 

“And  then  one  night — one  never-to-be- 
forgotten  night — I went  to  Lady  Cray’s 
concert,  and  sawr  you  standing  in  a cor- 
ner by  yourself;  and  I thought,  with  a 
leap  of  my  heart,  ‘Why,  that  must  be 
Gogo,  growFn  dark,  and  with  a beard  and 
mustache  like  a Frenchman!’  But  alas. 

I found  that  you  were  only  a Mr.  Ibbet- 
son, Lady  Cray’s  architect,  whom  she  had 
asked  to  her  house  because  he  was  ‘quite 
the  handsomest  young  man  she  had  ever 
seen.’ 

“You  needn’t  laugh.  You  looked  very 
nice,  I assure  you ! 

“Well,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  although  you 
were  not  Gogo,  you  became  suddenly  so 
interesting  to  me  that  I never  forgot 
you — you  w^ere  never  quite  out  of  my 
mind.  I wranted  to  counsel  and  advise 
you,  and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  be 
an  elder  sister  to  you,  for  I felt  myself 
already  older  than  you  in  the  world  and 
its  ways.  I wanted  to  be  twenty  years 
older  still,  and  to  have  you  for  my  son. 

I don’t  know  what  I wanted ! You  seemed 
so  lonely,  and  fresh,  and  unspotted  from 
the  wrorld,  amongst  all  those  smart  world- 
lings, and  yet  so  big  and  strong  and  square 
and  invincible— oh,  so  strong!  And  then 
you  looked  at  me  wTith  such  sincere  and 
sweet  and  chivalrous  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy— there,  I cannot  speak  of  it — and 
then  you  were  so  like  what  Gogo  might 
have  become!  Oh,  you  made  as  warm 
and  devoted  a friend  of  me  at  first  sight 
as  any  one  might  desire! 

“ And  at  the  same  time  you  made  me 
feel  so  self-conscious  and  shy  that  I dared 
not  ask  to  be  introduced  to  you — I,  who 
scarcely  knowr  w hat  shyness  is. 

“Dear  Giulia  Grisi  sang  ‘Sedut’  al  Pie 
d’  un’  Sal  ice,’  and  that  tune  has  always 
been  associated  in  my  mind  writh  your 
image  ever  since,  and  always  will  be. 
Your  dear  mother  used  to  play  it  on  the 
harp.  Do  you  remember? 

“ Then  came  that  extraordinary  dream, 
which  you  remember  as  well  as  I do: 
icasnt  it  a wrondcr?  Y"ou  see,  my  dear 
father  had  learned  a strange  secret  of  the 
brain-  how  in  sleep  to  recall  past  things 
and  people  and  places  as  they  had  once 
been  seen  or  known  by  him— even  unre- 
membered things.  He  called  it  ‘dream- 
ing true,’  and  by  long  practice,  he  told 
me,  he  had  brought  the  art  of  doing  this 
to  perfection.  It  wTas  the  one  consolation 
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of' hk>  trouble!  liu.  Uy  go  n\'PV  and  ovev.  m if*  and  tlm  sumo  do^irt^Ju'ndd  dov»; 
again.  io  sleep  all  h»s  happy  youth  and  tail  so  accurately  into  each  mherV  brains 
ehilbhood,  and  tijt-  few  short  years  • He  Vvii^l  u liiik  M*nwr<*ii  us  two,  Mr.  Ihhet 
had  spent  with  his  beloved  young  wife.  soil*  already  linked  by  rneiimries! 

And  before  he  dud,  when  Uii  sa\y  I had  ‘ After  meeting  yon  -d  Cmy  I felt  that 
become  so  unhappy  I hat  life  seemed  to  I nm*t  never  ioeel  you  again,  either  wah 
huee  no  loHvrer  nny  possible  hope  or  plea-  big  biydreaTpmg.  The  disc  -over y that  you 
sure  for  me,  he  taught  hie  Ins  very  simple  awre  Qtigo!'  after  aU,  #mnihped-  with  the 
.secret:  preoccupation  which  as  >V  mere  sii'an^c 

"Thus  have  I revisited  in.  sierp  every  you  had  already  » caused  me  for  sv>  io*»gv 
(flare  I have  ever  Jived  in,  and  ctfpuehdly  created  such  a uisi  ihTmio  e in  ju\  ypim 
this,  the  beloved  spot 
where  l first  as  a little 
girl  knew  y\m  f ' ' ^ : £ 

Thai  bight  wiwit  .jH 

wo  met  again  hr l om*  l . y 

common  dream  1 was  > Y ••; 

looking  '.at  hoys  V;.  - -:  ;V  ■ y;  . .•  v 

from  l>aindou\s  .school 

going  to  ikeir  pro-  , k A ft 

nubre  e<  mm*  union,  and  } > ' Hwh  : 

y«>u,aKl  !uul  s<^n  voii:  /■•'g: ‘ J^Hs» ' 

out  of  j.lk  wimUuv  at,  . ' f, 

tlie 

i-ifwy  inw»i  ;ni«l kj' , 
—alas;  .th'is!  -••<♦«<}  t«r.-> 

liPly  .jailbiS  jingling  \Cy->^  P 

their  key^  ;nui  trying:' 

if#  hfcm  in,  'uY'fcuj  !• , ’ 

“ My  emolkra  yU  see- 
mg  yofn  agui  n *<A  soon 

great  that  C neariy  wukev  But  I fcl r>rt-kil  i* t T-tl i syf  tk  you  most  try  and  ijrn- 
rescued  you  frthjx  yotir  vniagmary  terrors  agme  it  fur  ;voms<  i f. 

and  hkid  you  I>t  the  hand.  Yon  rpmeno  ‘ ’ Bv>?u  beforo  that  revelation  ai  (>;yr 
her  ail  the  rest.  1 hud  often  know*!  you  wfcre  here  in  your 

canid  nor  utulefKluiul  vrhy  you  bream  and  1 had  carefully  avoided  yon 
should  be  in  my  dmun.  us  l had  uiniO^t  in  mine.  OftwiTmrn  that  little  dormer- 
al\vaTs<hx*;^hiVd  true— -tlhil  is;  abo.o  i’n mgs  wimlow  up  ihex’e,  I have  seen  you  nan- 
t.liut  had  boon  in  my  hie  -mot  about  hoeing  about  the  park  mui  avenue  in 
things  that  miijht'U-i  nor  could  I imeonot  seateh  of  nn\  ami  woinjored  svjiy  amlhovv  . 
for  the  solidity  orl  your  hnud.  nor  xouk<r  you  lOiiir.  You  do^ve me-  \a\i*  allies  and 
sraml  why  yon  dal  oh  fade  away  when  T v^tvyaiit^  hedi'oo'ros  to  roi.u-eal  myself 
took  it.  Mud  Mur  the  (beam,  ft  was  a from  you.  VYhul  o>  gione  .yf  iodesiud 
most  perplex*. ng  mystery  that  trouhlyd  seek  — 'each e-earJ to. ‘ as  \ve . usv.d  u>  '‘all  d .*. 
mauy.  hours  of  holft  oiv  waking  and  '’Jhitafu-r  our  nmenug  at  (,4raV  l h-it 
slet'piug  Jtfe.  ’riu.m  came  rhat.  metU.iug  then1  ujiisI  lie  m>  'more-  ; o.>;  h»f  1 

with  von  Cray,  and  paro  of  f-he  mystery  avoiilrd  coming  bereui  all  : you  drove  me 
wow  aeirofuued  h.ir,  foC  -yon  Were  o*y  old  away  /d. together. 

fri^iul  6rogo.  afit  e kiJ,  Bui.  it  is  soil  a /''Now  try  to  imagine  wh?u  I fcU  >vheh  y 
niy^Jei*y.  an  awfisl  ni;V;stery;  thui  tovo  peo-  Ihe  news  (»f  your  temble  *p\f».rrel  w hb  :Mr. 
pliyshiiiild  uie^'tfis'wc  n.i.‘;  fhbk^P1*  htirsi  u|>on  the  vvorld,.  T was  Im- 
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<vesk  amHociog  woman. 
-^•4  ,|v  # ivd  must  iiitt  stay  'by.yimf* 

vicb* fjll  X can  do  Wiim 
out  Tda  'ibifr-re-. 

: proudly 

# Amt  hiuvwi-  L f**];  f 
YliaJJ  .soon  fail  n^VU-kr 
,JTy ' i'mui  *m*-r  ■".  -M-ui  o/‘ 
w - joy . Oiu  vjri|- 

too*  * rrm}*  thaf-1  :riM  ?•< 

* ^ . "1  «?•'■* »,  r*  jo.'*- 

I :»  iu£r  Ymu  m*  -uo  ^ o or.^v 

».  <riin  to  1/t  v<‘m  ••-,  Ka!  { MOp* 

81  . ,A$ji?:)*  u»  be.  ■ 

• v ^VV  j&'rei4  h<?ar  you;.* 

H ' ; ’ 1 &*l  ypfry  f ^-ctcA mid  ymir 

If*  $iijy^-ry^>i>ii:  yAJamiiy:  lpv,s 

| :» ’ ftxiule  you  nu'jie  for^vn* : 

; but  all  iur  life — :iij[: — ail.  — 

r | i;i  '(•  Sju*U  be  speiit  in  trying  Ui 

# > toVfck.  6 y» > j forget  vmrs. 

^ tUibk  l kIuvU  iiiv/' 

" • ' -'-  y^  axiisT* 

<!% •' ;j*J  drwifni  f4  I • **••• ' 

sWm**J.  ' Am  / AJreacn 
foe  inm/  When  is  U 

\ m>ve  foi  :‘;0if&  fe  #H?  v li»*u 

1 vVAkt*?  Ktibw  1 iJHn  Rie 
riio*t  abject  >n«y«k  v rfobfo 

will  t*e\for  have  »ft#lWr. 
ruynt ,.  How  am  I U(  A4mMvy'  ■ ■ , •■  ■'«■•  '■ 

y ! .'*'' ' :!-i}p:  ymy  nmAfoibcr  ’ Parv-a 
sytl  Apia,  I e til  pHV  iTlcm,  * y ou  w<tfi 

to  caTl  it  ?.  Tluit  my  home  whfcti 

! Aim  I'mfo  .:  li  shallhe  yours/if  von  Ijkft‘r 
w iieii  the  time  rmucjc,  You  will  fruil : ninth, 
to  uiteXest  you  timre,  ' 7\V*$L ' ifynunyc^vc 

early...  ui  ynnr  eelVyou  will  r*c< nve  f mm 
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No,  it  had  not  been  a dream — of  that 
I felt  quite  sure — not  in  any  one  single 
respect;  there  had  been  nothing  of  the 
dream  about  it  except  its  transcendent, 
ineffable  enchantment. 

Every  inflexion  of  that  beloved  voice, 
with  its  scarcely  perceptible  foreign  ac- 
cent that  I had  never  noticed  before; 
every  animated  gesture,  with  its  subtle 
reminiscence  of  both  her  father  and  her 
mother;  her  black  dress  trimmed  with 
gray;  her  black  and  gray  hat;  the  scent 
of  sandal-wood  about  her — all  were  more 
distinctly  and  vividly  impressed  upon  me 
than  if  she  had  just  been  actually,  and 
in  the  flesh,  at  my  bedside.  Her  tones 
still  rang  in  my  ears.  My  eyes  were  full 
of  her  : now  her  profile,  so  pure  and  chis- 
elled; now  her  full  face,  with  her  gray 
eyes  (sometimes  tender  and  grave  and 
wet  with  tears,  sometimes  half  closed  in 
laughter)  fixed  on  mine;  her  lithe  sweet 
body  curved  forward,  as  she  sat  and 
clasped  her  knees;  her  arched  and  slen- 
der smooth  straight  feet  so  delicately 
shod,  that  seemed  now  and  then  to  beat 
time  to  her  story. . . . 

And  then  that  strange  sense  of  the 
transfusion  of  life  at  the  touching  of  the 
hands!  Oh,  it  was  no  dream!  Though 
what  it  was  I cannot  tell .... 

I turned  on  my  side,  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression, and  fell  asleep  again — a dream- 
less sleep  that  lasted  till  I was  woke  and 
told  to  dress. 

Some  breakfast  was  brought  to  me, 
and  with  it  an  envelope , open , which  con- 
tained some  violets , and  a slip  of  paper, 
scented  with  sandal-wood , on  which  were 
written , in  violet  ink , the  words  : 

“ Parva  sed  Apta — d bientot ! 

Tarapatapoum .” 

I will  pass  over  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  my  sentence  and  its  commuta- 
tion ; the  ministrations  and  exhortations 
of  the  good  chaplain;  the  kind  and  touch- 
ing farewells  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lintot,  who 
had  also  believed  that  I was  Ibbetson's 
son  (I  undeceived  them) ; the  visit  of  my 
old  friend  Mrs.  Deane. . . . and  her  strange 
passion  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

I have  no  doubt  it  would  all  be  inter- 
esting enough,  if  properly  remembered 
and  ably  told.  But  it  was  all  too  much 
like  a dream — anybody's  dream— not  one 
of  mine — all  too  slight  and  flimsy  to  have 
left  an  abiding  remembrance,  or  to  matter 
much. 

In  due  time  I was  removed  to  the  jail 


at , and  bade  farewell  to  the  world, 

and  adapted  myself  to  the  conditions  of 
my  new  outer  life  with  a good  grace  and 
with  a very  light  heart. 

The  prison  routine,  leaving  the  brain  so 
free  and  unoccupied ; the  healthy  labor, 
the  pure  air,  the  plain  wholesome  food — 
were  delightful  to  me  — a much  needed 
daily  mental  rest  after  the  tumultuous 
emotions  of  each  night. 

For  I was  soon  back  again  in  Passy, 
where  I spent  every  hour  of  my  sleep,  you 
may  be  sure,  never  very  far  from  the  old 
apple-tree,  which  went  through  all  its 
changes,  from  bare  bough  to  tender  shoots 
and  blossoms,  from  blossom  to  ripe  fruit, 
from  fruit  to  yellow  falling  leaf,  and  then 
to  bare  boughs  again,  and  all  in  a few 
peaceful  nights,  which  were  my  days.  I 
flatter  myself  by  this  time  that  I know 
the  habits  of  a French  apple-tree,  and  its 
caterpillars! 

And  all  the  dear  people  I loved,  and  of 
whom  I could  never  tire,  were  about — all 
but  one.  The  One! 

At  last  she  arrived.  The  garden  door 
was  pushed,  the  bell  rang,  and  she  came 
across  the  lawn,  radiant,  and  tall,  and 
swift,  and  opened  wide  her  arms.  And 
there,  with  our  little  world  around  us,  all 
that  we  had  ever  loved  and  cared  for,  but 
quite  unseen  and  unheard  by  them— for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  since  my  mother 
and  Madame  Seraskier  had  died  I held  a 
woman  in  my  arms,  and  she  pressed  her 
lips  to  mine. 

Round  and  round  the  lawn  we  walked 
and  talked,  as  we  had  often  done  fifteen, 
sixteen,  twenty  years  ago.  There  were 
many  things  to  say.  “The  Charming 
Prince”  and  the  “Fairy  Tarapatapoum” 
were  “prettily  well  together”  at  last. 

The  time  sped  quickly — far  too  quickly. 
I said: 

“You  told  me  I should  see  your  house 
— ‘Parva  sed  Apta’ — that  I should  find 
much  to  interest  me  there.  ...” 

She  blushed  a little  and  smiled,  and 
said, 

“You  mustn't  expect  too  much,”  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  walking  thither 
up  the  avenue.  Thus  we  had  often  walk- 
ed as  children,  and  once  — a memorable 
once — besides. 

There  stood  the  little  white  house  with 
its  golden  legend,  as  I had  seen  it  a thou- 
sand times  when  a boy — a hundred  since. 

How  sweet  and  small  it  looked  in  the 
mello w sunshine!  We  mounted  the  stone 
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“perron/'  and  opened  the  door  and  en- 
tered. My  heart  beat  violently. 

Everything  was  as  it  had  always  been, 
as  far  as  I could  see.  Dr.  Seraskier  sat 
in  a chair  by  the  window  reading  Schil- 
ler, and  took  no  notice  of  us.  His  hair 
moved  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Upstairs  we 
heard  the  rooms  being  swept  and  the  beds 
made. 

I followed  her  into  a little  lumber- 
room,  where  I did  not  remember  to  have 
been  before;  it  was  full  of  odds  and  ends. 

“ Why  have  you  brought  me  here?*'  I 
asked. 

She  laughed  and  said, 

“ Open  the  door  in  the  wall  opposite. ” 

There  was  no  door,  and  I said  so. 

Then  she  took  my  hand,  and  lo!  there 
was  a floor!  And  she  pushed,  and  we 
entered  another  suite  of  apartments  that 
never  could  have  been  there  before;  there 
had  never  been  room  for  them,  nor  could 
have  been. 

“Come,”  she  said,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing at  once;  for  she  seemed  nervous  and 
excited  and  shy — “do  you  remember — 


‘And  Neuha  led  her  Torcjuil  by  the  hand. 

And  waved  along  the  vault  her  flaming  brand!’ 


—do  you  remember  your  little  drawing 
out  of  4 The  Island/  in  the  green  morocco 
Byron  ? Here  it  is,  in  the  top  drawer  of 
this  beautiful  cabinet.  Here  are  all  the 
drawings  you  ever  did  for  me— plain  and 
colored  — with  dates,  explanations,  etc., 
all  written  by  myself — Talbum  de  la  fee 
Tarapatapoum/  They  are  only  dupli- 
cates. I have  the  real  ones  at  my  house 
in  Hampshire. 

“ The  cabinet  also  is  a duplicate;— isn't 
it  a beauty? — it's  from  the  Czar's  Winter 
Palace.  Everything  here  is  a duplicate, 
more  or  less.  See,  this  is  a little  dining- 
room;—did  you  ever  see  anything  so  per- 
fect ? — it  is  the  famous  4 salle  a manger  ’ of 
Princesse  de  Chevagne.  I never  use  it, 
except  now  and  then  to  eat  a slice  of  Eng- 
lish household  bread  with  French  butter 
and  ‘cassonade.’  Little  Mimsey,  out  there, 
does  so  sometimes,  when  Gogo  brings  her 
one,  and  it  makes  big  Mimsey's  mouth  wa- 
ter to  see  her,  so  she  has  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Would  you  like  a slice  ? 

“You  see  the  cloth  is  spread,  4 deux 
cou verts.'  There  is  a bottle  of  famous 
champagne  from  Mr.  De  Rothschild’s; 
there's  plenty  more  where  that  came 
from.  The  flowers  are  from  Chatsworth, 
and  this  is  a lobster  salad  for  you . Papa 
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was  great  at  lobster  salads  and  taught  me. 

I mixed  it  myself  a fortnight  ago,  and,  as 
you  see,  it  is  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  if  I 
had  only  just  made  it,  and  the  flowers 
haven't  faded  a bit. 

“Here  are  cigarettes  and  pipes  and  ci- 
gars. I hope  they  are  good.  I don’t  smoke 
myself. 

“ Isn't  all  the  furniture  rare  and  beau- 
tiful ? I have  robbed  every  palace  in  Eu- 
rope of  its  very  best,  and  yet  the  owners 
are  not  a penny  the  worse.  You  should 
see  upstairs. 

“Look  at  those  pictures — the  very  pick 
of  Raphael  and  Titian  and  Velasquez. 

“Here  is  my  library.  Every  book  I 
ever  read  is  there,  and  every  binding  I 
ever  admired.  I don’t  often  read  them, 
but  I dust  them  carefully.  I've  arranged 
that  dust  shall  fall  on  them  in  the  usual 
way  to  make  it  real,  and  remind  one  of 
the  outer  life  one  is  so  glad  to  leave.  All 
has  to  be  taken  very  seriously  here,  and 
one  must  put  one's  self  to  a little  trouble. 
See,  here  is  my  father's  microscope,  and 
under  it  a small  spider  caught  on  the 
premises  by  myself.  It  is  still  alive.  It 
seems  cruel,  doesn't  it?  but  it  only  exists 
in  our  brains. 

44  Look  at  the  dress  I’ve  got  on— feel  it; 
how  every  detail  is  worked  out.  And  you 
have  unconsciously  done  the  same:  that’s 
the  suit  you  wore  that  morning  at  Cray 
under  the  asli-tree — the  nicest  suit  I ever 
saw.  Here  is  a spot  of  ink  on  your  sleeve 
as  real  as  can  be  (bravo!).  And  this  but- 
ton is  coming  off — quite  right;  I will  sew 
it  on,  with  a dream  needle,  and  dream 
thread,  and  a dream  thimble! 

“This  little  door  leads  to  every  picture- 
gallery  in  Europe.  It  took  me  a long 
time  to  build  and  arrange  them  all  by 
myself — quite  a week  of  nights.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  walk  there  with  a good 
catalogue,  and  make  it  rain  cats  and  dogs 
outside. 

“Through  this  curtain  is  an  opera  box 
— the  most  comfortable  one  I’ve  ever  been 
in;  it  does  for  theatres  as  well,  and  ora- 
torios and  concerts  and  scientific  lectures. 
You  shall  see  from  it  every  performance 
I've  ever  been  at,  in  half  a dozen  lan- 
guages; you  shall  hold  my  hand  and  un- 
derstand them  all.  Every  singer  that  I 
ever  heard,  you  shall  hear.  Dear  Giulia 
Grisi  shall  sing  the  4 Willow  Song’  again 
and  again, and  you  shall  hear  the  applause. 
Ah,  what  applause! 

44 Come  into  this  little  room— my  fa- 
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anything  she  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  condone ! 

I try  not  to  think  that  shyness  and  pov- 
erty, ungainliness  and  social  imbecility 
combined,  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect  in  keeping  me 
out  of  so  many  pitfalls  that  have  been  fa- 
tal to  so  many  men  better  and  more  gift- 
ed than  myself. 

I try  to  think  that  her  extraordinary 
affection,  the  cftance  result  of  a persistent 
impression  received  in  childhood,  has  fol- 
lowed me  through  life  without  my  know- 
ing it,  and  in  some  occult,  mysterious 
way  has  kept  me  from  thoughts  and  deeds 
that  would  have  rendered  me  unworthy, 
even  in  her  too  indulgent  eyes. 

Who  knows  but  that  her  sweet  mother’s 
farewell  kiss  and  blessing,  and  the  tender 
tears  she  shed  over  me  when  I bade  her 
good-by  at  the  avenue  gate  so  many  years 
ago,  may  have  had  an  antiseptic  charm  ? 
Mary! 

I have  followed  her  from  her  sickly, 
suffering  childhood  to  her  girl  hood —from 
her  half-ripe,  gracefully  lanky  girlhood  to 
the  day  of  her  retirement  from  the  world 
of  which  she  was  so  great  an  ornament. 
From  girl  to  woman  it  seemed  like  a tri- 
umphal procession  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe— scenes  the  like  of  which  I have 
never  even  dreamed — flattery  and  strife  to 
have  turned  the  head  of  any  princess! 
And  she  was  the  simple  daughter  of  a 
working  scientist  and  physician  — the 
granddaughter  of  a fiddler. 

Yet  even  Austrian  court  etiquette  was 
waived  in  favor  of  the  child  of  plain  Dr. 
Seraskier. 

What  men  have  I seen  at  her  feet — how 
splendid,  handsome,  gallant,  brilliant, 
chivalrous,  lordly,  and  gay!  And  to  all, 
from  her,  the  same  happy  geniality — the 
same  kindly,  laughing,  frolicsome,  inno- 
cent gayety,  with  never  a thought  of  self. 

M.  le  Major  was  right — “elle  avait 
toutes  les  intelligences  de  la  tete  et  du 
coeur.”  And  old  and  young,  the  best  and 
the  worst,  seemed  to  love  and  respect  her 
alike — and  women  as  well  as  men — for 
her  perfect  sincerity,  her  sweet  reason- 
ableness. 

And  all  this  time  I was  plodding  at  my 
dull  drawing-board  in  Pentonville,  carry- 
ing out  another's  designs  for  a stable  or  a 
pauper's  cottage,  and  not  even  achieving 
that  poor  task  particularly  well. 

It  would  have  driven  me  mad  with  hu- 
miliation and  jealousy  to  see  this  past  life 


of  hers,  but  we  saw  it  all  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether— the  magical  circuit  was  establish- 
ed! And  I knew,  as  I saw,  how  it  all  af- 
fected her,  and  marvelled  at  her  simplici- 
ty in  thinking  all  this  pomp  and  splendor 
of  so  little  consequence. 

And  I trembled  to  find  that  what  space 
in  her  heart  was  not  filled  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  ever-beloved  mother  and  the 
image  of  her  father  (one  of  the  noblest  and 
best  of  men)  enshrined  the  ridiculous  fig- 
ure of  a small  boy  in  a white  silk  hat  and 
an  Eton  jacket.  And  that  small  boy  was  I ! 

Then  came  a dreadful  twelvemonth  that 
I was  fain  to  leave  a blank — the  twelve- 
month  during  which  her  girlish  fancy  for 
her  husband  lasted — and  then  her  life  was 
mine  again  forever! 

And  my  life! 

The  life  of  a convict  is  not,  as  a rule* 
a happy  one;  his  bed  is  not  generally 
thought  a bed  of  roses. 

Mine  was! 

If  I had  been  the  most  miserable  leper 
that  ever  crawled  to  his  wattled  hut  in  Mo- 
lokai, I should  also  have  been  the  happiest 
of  men,  could  sleep  but  have  found  me 
there,  and  could  I but  sleeping  have  been 
the  friend  of  sleeping  Mary  Seraskier. 
She  would  have  loved  me  all  the  more! 

She  has  filled  my  long  life  of  bondage 
with  such  felicity  as  no  monarch  has  ever 
dreamed,  and  has  found  her  own  felicity 
in  doing  so.  That  poor,  plodding  exist- 
ence I led  before  my  great  misadventure* 
and  have  tried  to  describe — she  has  wit- 
nessed almost  every  hour  of  it  with  pas- 
sionate  interest  and  sympathy,  as  we  went 
hand  in  hand  together  through  each  oth- 
er’s past.  She  would  at  any  time  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  share  it,  leaving  her 
own. 

I dreaded  the  effect  of  such  a sordid  rev- 
elation upon  one  who  had  lived  so  brill- 
iantly and  at  such  an  altitude.  I need 
have  had  no  fear! 

Just  as  she  thought  me  an  “angelic 
hero  ” at  eight  years  old,  she  remained 
persuaded  all  through  her  life  that  I was 
an  Apollo— a misunderstood  genius— a 
martyr! 

I am  sick  with  shame  when  I think  of  it. 

But  I am  not  the  first  unworthy  mortal 
on  whom  blind,  undiscriminating  love  has 
chosen  to  lavish  its  most  priceless  trea- 
sures. Tarapatapoum  is  not  the  only  fairy 
who  has  idealized  a hulking  clown  with 
an  ass's  head  into  a Prince  Charming;  the 
spectacle,  alas!  is  not  infrequent. 
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account  of  our  wonderful  inner:  - ; k Wum  mhermty  eyeepi  as  :•/  foil  to  its  oUpr-, 

dous"'— at  delie^te,aruldit!h:*!ult.  task  native. 

There  is  both  aii  hn|X‘ruuei)cenud  a luck  It  had  but  ohe  hour  for  me,  Um  bed 
pf  taste  hi  any  man’s  .laying  bare  to  the  bouts  a ml  .fortunately  that  was  $JV  early 
public 'eye— to  any  eve  - tin*  bliss  that  has  one. 

come  to  him  through  the  love  of  a devoted  Healthily  tired  in  body,  blissfully  <> 
woman,  With  who.se  life  hi-  own  has  bond  pedant  hi  mini],  1 would  Ik*  on  my  beck, 
bound  up  Willi  my  hands  duly  crossed  m*<b  my 

The  must  .sympathetic;  render  is  apt  to  head.  and  >:leep  wmiM  soon  sleuj  overjoy 
'l>o ‘ rypelled  by  such  a revelat.fpri  he.  like  balrir,  and  before  j Jni4:fdr.gptteH  Aim 
sceptical  of  the  beauties  and  virtues  and  amt  what  and  w here  1 e.iK  >v;»s.  f w onlil 
ne  iitaiyifts  of  one  he  has  never  seen  ; at  reach  iha  goal  on  which  n<;  will  vvos  i.q- 
all  events,  iu  feel  that  tjiev  are  no  eoty  to*  j it  .a u d waki ji£  v*p;  f 1 1 id  n jy  body:  dm  up * 
eeru  of  his.  and  MM^ht  to  he  the  subject  »d*  other  place  ; in  number  mirb  Pn  u vouch 
a sabred . re  tkre ne'e  on  the  part  of  her  t,o« * by  an  enchanted  window  still  with  my 
fortunate  [river  v;r  Imvh.oui.  arms  crossed  behind  mV  head-  m Me*  on  - 

Tim  luck  of  such . retire  nee  has  maned  rainciUal  utiUn.de  . 
the  interest  of  limio  aur  aul.ohmy  ranh  v Then  would  t stretch  my  limbs  anil  slip 

of  liJHity  u liovel;  vvviV;  hud  . in  private  my  self  far  of  my  mill*!-  life,  ns  iv  ny\v- 
Ufa , Ahth&ws  C'X boVH  bnitprlly  from  ifie  jbuwiei*  t/f  ii-t 

mmee  hi>  w Cuiba  rrassoik  to  the  lisiener  self -spun  I'oeoou.  wiMi  an  unuii'ovthle 
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and  felicity ; and  opening  my  eyes  I would 
see  on  the  adjacent  couch  the  form  of 
Mary,  also  supine,  but  motionless  and  in- 
animate as  a statue.  Nothing  could  wake 
her  to  life  till  the  time  came:  her  hours 
were  somewhat  later,  and  she  was  still  in 
the  toils  of  the  outer  life  I had  just  left 
behind  me. 

And  these  (oils,  in  her  case,  were  more 
complicated  than  in  mine. 

Although  she  had  given  up  the  world, 
she  had  many  friends  and  an  immense 
correspondence. 

And  then,  being  a woman  endowed 
with  boundless  health  and  energy,  splen- 
did buoyancy  of  animal  spirits,  and  a 
great  capacity  for  business,  she  had  made 
for  herself  many  cares  and  occupations. 

She  was  the  virtual  mistress  of  a home 
for  fallen  women,  a reformatory  for  juve- 
nile thieves,  and  a children’s  convales- 
cent hospital  — to  all  of  which  she  gave 
her  immediate  personal  superintendence, 
and  almost  every  penny  she  had. 

She  had  let  her  house  in  Hampshire, 
and  lived  with  a couple  of  female  ser- 
vants in  a small  furnished  house  on 
Campden  Hill.  She  did  without  a car- 
riage, and  went  about  in  cabs  and  om- 
nibuses, dressed  like  a daily  governess, 
though  nobody  could  appear  more  regal- 
ly magnificent  than  she  did  when  we 
were  together. 

She  still  kept  her  name  and  title,  as  a 
potent  weapon  of  influence  on  behalf  of 
her  charities,  and  wielded  it  mercilessly 
in  her  constant  raid  on  the  purse  of  the 
benevolent  Philistine,  who  is  fond  of 
great  people. 

All  of  which  gave  rise  to  much  com- 
ment that  did  not  affect  her  equanimity 
in  the  least. 

She  also  attended  lectures,  committees, 
boards,  and  councils;  opened  bazars  and 
soup  kitchens  and  coffee  taverns,  etc. 
The  list  of  her  self-imposed  tasks  was  end- 
less. 

Thus  her  outer  life  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and,  unlike  mine,  every  hour  of 
it  wras  worth  record — as  I well  know,  who 
have  witnessed  it  all. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
write  the  outer  life  of  the  Duchess  of 
Towers;  another  hand  has  done  that,  as 
everybody  knows. 

Every  page  henceforward  must  be  sa- 
cred to  Mary  Seraskier,  the  “ fee  Tara- 
patapoum  ” of  “Magna  sed  Apia”  (for  so 
we  had  called  the  new  home  and  palace 


of  art  she  had  added  on  to  “Parva  sed 
Apta,”  the  home  of  her  childhood). 

To  return  thither,  where  we  left  her  ly- 
ing unconscious.  Soon  the  color  would 
come  back  to  her  cheeks,  the  breath  to 
her  nostrils,  the  pulse  to  her  heart,  and 
she  would  wake  to  her  Eden,  as  she  called 
it— our  common  inner  life — that  we  might 
spend  it  in  each  other’s  company  for  the 
next  eight  hours. 

Pending  this  happy  moment,  I would 
make  coffee  (such  coffee!),  and  smoke  a 
cigarette  or  two;  and  to  fully  appreciate 
the  bliss  of  that , one  must  be  a habitual 
smoker  who  lives  his  real  life  in  an  Eng- 
lish jail. 

When  she  awoke  from  her  sixteen 
hours’  busy  trance  in  the  outer  world, 
such  a choice  of  pleasures  lay  before  us 
as  no  other  mortal  has  ever  known.  She 
had  been  all  her  life  a great  traveller,  and 
had  dwelt  in  many  lands  and  cities,  and 
seen  more  of  life  and  the  world  and  na- 
ture than  most  people. 

I had  but  to  take  her  hand,  and  one  of 
us  had  but  to  wish,  and,  lo!  wherever 
either  of  us  had  been,  whatever  either  of 
us  had  seen  or  heard  or  felt,  or  even  eat- 
en or  drunk,  there  it  was  all  over  again 
to  choose  from,  with  the  other  to  share 
in  it — such  a hypnotism  of  ourselves  and 
each  other  as  was  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. 

Everything  was  as  life-like,  as  real  to 
us  both,  as  it  had  been  to  either  at  the  act- 
ual time  of  its  occurrence,  with  an  added 
freshness  arid  charm  that  never  belonged 
to  mortal  existence.  It  was  no  dream ; it 
was  a second  life,  a better  land. 

We  had,  however,  to  stay  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  and  beware  of  transgressing 
certain  laws  that  we  discovered  for  our- 
selves, but  could  not  quite  account  for. 

For  instance,  it  was  fatal  to  attempt  ex- 
ploits that  were  outside  of  our  real  experi- 
ence: to  fly,  or  to  jump  from  a height,  or 
do  any  of  those  non-natural  tilings  that 
make  the  charm  and  wonder  of  ordinary 
dreams.  If  we  did  so  our  true  dream  was 
blurred,  and  became  as  an  ordinary  dream 
— vague,  futile,  unreal,  and  untrue — the 
baseless  fabric  of  a vision.  Nor  must  we 
alter  ourselves  in  any  way;  even  to  the 
shape  of  a finger-nail,  we  must  remain 
ourselves;  although  we  kept  ourselves  at 
our  very  best,  and  could  choose  what  age 
Ave  should  be-  We  chose  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty -eight,  and  stuck  to  it. 

Yet  there  were  many  things,  quite  as 
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that  the TXijitliiy^s  oh  .TVwe?«  wae  Mimsejr  dfceoiihtuuedL  limy  might  as  well  have 

Aud  l.dui  mA  eat  /ouch  of  (/tfff  j:,  been  fcfVeek  or  Hebrew*  for  jj&fe 

TiVfcft  •4'  aurd  a cop  of  ' JftjM  Si  ¥&$  for  amsi^: fSfe  caret!  ihe  mt>sL 

and > 'j».r>.d  and  i fhirik  l Adey  wy  dial  of  i*ii*gfe  due 

our  had  hut  to  ; . ib*r  th&NJ#  three  year#  land  *vcy  a fieri  we 

iwVtr^  ^id  JMft'a  yAkkim  Jriwl  otu;,  glyt  Jtfor  alfAhroog-h  £u-r 

A nd  Vh^:  us  kos  .tjfre  th&*?re  Or  bd*)\  f<>ini<itUw>  to  h&&r 

o|i^4)o,nfe^  forjl!?aititly'  arul  $$&■'.  ■•.  ^batoy^r .git**! ; music  -w-fafc/  going  on  in 

insiCurn^m^ VjpiHadbi  • • ndgUi.  Win  g it  back  to 

company  ^ Vcdvoied  he&vi*,  ;f&-  >' hw  at  nights  utvd  we  would  Kdic«ar  U (*v 

MUNIS  teiiuht^.  n .,*•;' w rHl.HM|H.{  WvO'HH* :!*»•♦.  ^il.O  -.tfiU  iOjr.dfV-  Utt<i  ""iUi  Capo.'1 

and  stalf^mcii. ' H ;i$  a rjire .■pnvil&g><  In?:  i'#i>  }.&ivaio  in  - 

flavour,  Eisimmdq  ■And' »,  ♦NjTivi^t,  to 

.'aii4.yrlj|.« ;.i<it^: t by  tlnrr 

dAi  JU^ ;:;^clT^^r';^;*W j jAf '- > " * d ' presence  nfcrmvM*!  h^ufs. 

•3>^v--4h;A^  fthd .'y«A  !x  tiffifrin  encore  aoy  patticular 

wilti\  ul!  fkai  hciilmot  tbinf  that jdDaH^theio.  Hovv  ofmn  have 
crowd.  wo  done  that! 

Now  if:  w.a.H  St.  PK/l^rsUuc^vU?)^  Bertitb  Qh,  Joachim ! oh.  ( ’bu’ft  Schumann ! oh, 
ijoyv  ViKHur;  bWh,  SvyU^  .Milan,  Loji  PitiUi!  — all  nf  whom  1 (mow  so  \\*i)  hoi 
don  -every  grmt  6tt$  itr  taro,  Rhi  miy  b^.v^.y^ir^^r-  kcAfd  with  th*  J3te4x ly  eur  V 

box  was  always  the  and  always  jf.b'fe  Oh,  T4h**e>;..  whom  if  tv  mi  hi  la*  ,n*v«*.!t«uj s 

best  in  the  housc-  ^Hd  I itLe  ^ac  peteon.  Co  intettiidtiv •’•  jbxUtMJrbilig  ;UL-u 

.yioviv'j*  Sisi  ! How  ■".*•<••.  liove  fiuXiU* 
^ . yyjti/^1  rcjieai  the ^•;u,,,‘** 

- ‘ v|n  ::<l*r.r'h'  voi>;  h pH.'d'J.  h;-.  f i«- • 

;q  - b>riviO  jp^K ! Bicn  sfir.  tin y strm 


n Ari'ifbeo  Hie  jbcUir^ ;^attef/ea/d>r- 

k rnf f:ha. Indati icai  • nnd  /.oofogh 
/ vai  of  ttl?  »;ountni»>  — 1 ‘Mar- 

fP  srd  A{«fa  U»U  >p<v<-e  frr»k  tlu-oi  all; 

' -by fry  hr  the  :Klgrin  Marbles;  rr>mn  of 
tfav  Hf  itiili  Mu>*cooi1,vv1jK'1i  I added 
;: ;.  tiiy^lfv  >'•,*  v.K'  ■ 

WWif ^ H*vcd fan tcrt  l lou r«  have  vso 
t ewi(in^.'  tfik-- -•')>i"i;i \u$&:Hml  AfalJics  nf 
ihe  H ; r,herr\ 

: :■•  h--:*'  Mt4  k^hgnig  jlfCivf.  ■fbl^ct-cutJy;  w 

j^_Kt  *ie^r  ■ 

I.*.gbt  The  ti> 

pd*  i^r  ' w.t  '^i  nVa^e.  ■In..  ;>:/.  ;jrhlgita  se<l . 
•Alf»!4,;r  .•'.  ■ ■ 

: A tut ^ rtdi/u  bo^ed  Tiujis  dclf^hifulJy  it 
bynm\  4*fid  14#  v^th^fr^V  dfdig'bf, 
M&rip  -it; :*bvu?khy^  b^vd  ;•  if 

radved  tv>K%  >j ^ crl  or  tlic  north 


nj«'  ?/ORsfiav  scB‘j^i-*-iyr-oy 


prt vdh;gcd  \y  ;•  fKiokc  my  ^»?ar  m tbc  fate 
of  all  U.m*  rAO'^Ut'.  w£hio$i  amd  r;p^'n 
dur 

fhcii, A^fter  the  overture,  uj»  the 

eurUiti  tf  it  was  a play,  -vtu!  thi1  fd^y  w;».s 
itf  (icriaan  of.  .Russian,  or  Italiaii.-  1 tout 
but  to  touch  Mary's  lit  lb*  tliijfer;  b,O^W 
stand: ifc  all  —a  ffuc  imt  iur o n i\y cla1  adblr 
iimte  . For  welh^  I rnti#lii  • intdi:  .‘ 

1 coul«l  jLtot  have  spbluM*  a word  hi ‘ CtttiCf, 
and  the  tooiorH ( tbai  slielu ■.  cuiilwt 
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MWli 


uzvi'Kvn  Tovjorit*  a hes  PBEamrw? 


wind  pipcd/athi  ^oW  (Vll  .mi  d^otaii  tbo  nmrgm  with  il»jeir 

garden*;^/  vvliiu*fc-  $g#i  (vtpiqh  I vv^re  •%&#*& 

ed  the  Uud.'O'ou*  ' far  'a*  eye  coa |§  **is.  rri  mil  ami  water fx dor  I hat  Jdfory  had  foil*. 

Xe&resi  Vo  our  hearts,  however;  were  on  in  lore,  with  at  v>rte  time  v>t*  :**>>>  dier. 
iuanv  picture  &f  our  ^vrw  for  The  Sitffodrt&l  vi  iSluOnh^ht  £^>n#fc>hv  by 

were  moderns  of  the  moderm  lifter  all,  in  Whistler;  E.  J.  Pm  mn-s  e^ui&ite  ;:  Our 
xspite  of  our  efforts  a?  Stflf-tfOltnrfc,  Tenly  it)  i<lm  Fields  (fitted  Pans,  1857)  ; 

There  was  scarcely  a fivio^  Or  recently  T R Lamont^  ioud\in^:  $ 13irier 
living  easier  in  Xtirope  M’husc  host  ttm’ks  de  Il,Abl>eC'Ori^iiintifo  ' wV?U  lii.e  swecy  girl 
wisi’e  not  Xn,on^  lighted  and  placing  tire  old  spirit ; And  th^t  ndni  rmble 

Im!^  that  ■-even:  the  tKemselr-es  \vyirk  of  T.  Armstrong,  in  his  earlier  and 

\y6«Id  bare  &£ftb  <#$&&£§;  jfcjfr  w#J , J$jd  *nx*he  realistie  til^neV,  ‘Le  Zouave  el  la 
t J of , 1 ■ Ji ot  to  mention  ^plmidW  rough 
p^iure:^^.^  ajaH  to }>y  doj>h  I^eecti , Cha  r jes  R^uef 

do  full  justice  to  \\<  tote*  tv.  avui'.A  *H>ov.  Te-mdci.  Sauifoumie,  Funik**,  Cukhcon 

TOriabm  for  Uvi>  jUet»pr«v-,T,:.  wfo  . 

Pun  in  the. little  rcon*  we  most  lived  In,  'fhvn  suddenly,  in  the  nojdat  of  all  Uus 
‘•tlvfe  room  with  the  . ''y^i tict*o^.'_ we ' l«^ck'  arttoic;  '$\y\mdwr  - yfa  hmba 

cn>^yd*^£ft  that  a Waiting.  There 

ffotr  stdtook.for'  ^re  rruudv  binmt  it; yimii w* 

bffood  in  i*#/. tl$$ Rnl^h  ffi^coTercd  that  in  <mt  cMe  the  principal 
ih'stu  Joint  Bull  himself- “ plus,  motived  fur  v<.'d leetflig';  ail-  these  beautiful 

^ - ' ■ ' C/'1;’’ .' ■’  'xhuvg^ ;■  •''y*,  ••  ( .;; • ' . :;  ’ 

llrntT;  vwi4  Mtjtei.s’ s u-  Autiimif  - ; ^ pu^c^rs, 

iVhs-  RuU>gh  ^ 'r$; ;■ . -^V^V/BfBaS I'p^  ihera  io. 

Chill  <>en;lKU*'C  WtIo  > " Ehdyn»kui,  \ J Thef^ro^  rre  eo'uhi  take  kk*  r*nde  iiv 
;mi«1  Eurvdicdr:-  Ruraie-  ■ ihferm  --  '^V' 

4t>ri^r«  trCbuhPi'CAtnnu^ " a^id  hi$  ?vthus  And  vfffon  had 

Veuei't-  • A hu;:  T.i  J'  *)»>i  S •*  A Vld  •‘•new  Vi  I'UlhOi'  m v’  r>.  d Ut.il  <S*.':  .xrvd  fh^joVs  of 
Agri |»pa.T*  ,*nU  the  *’  yVv.mi-n  of  Aniphffc-  homo,  m*  'conb.i  »»e  - s h-’^u>v.  re  n>> 

Hi>"  : 0b •or^r*  M:asoo>  4 ' H;»r\  c*  > • .\h.t».m/‘  vld  KCbthd ■•roiv.iih  where  fh<  M]Ui'M’f*l-  jnd 
and  Tnnhndd  Walkers ' *'  !l.:>vhor  of  f h C U>e  UKmhe.y  .ttnd  the  hedge l,.^-  -/?%  with 

uge/4  inhi.  uf  Mm%i^vv  b : i^ruorj fe|i'i! r'  -by* 

Oori'.M  i|s^  for 

While  on  a vu-eOii  designed  by  Pi.  V-  tux  oy%r,-:;4tiiJt  •>>hy':.%^.  V^t^rv-n  us,  for 
M^rks,  *tr.u  a>;Miu.sitelv  iiceorated  »'(njiid  pnf.  ofn<*  to  o-;td  .,ut  Iamo4  »u-  he!  hr  stil ). 
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;vr  -nd  evening  papers  she.  hud  She  lias  bccti  wak  me  -'to  penny  gaif $ 
boars  dafHjsr;  V'1  ''  , . V ' and  makic  and 

seil;  that  %v\e'  coubl  '*$&?  mOcii  0v!tu<rrim 'mid  f ! 1>  ^ u.r<J t> 

tiiicb  to  talk  about.  lijk^d  Uiem  all. 

jiitel>%  tte  m?uk  |viul  of  *'Mag  £vhfe  ktmvv  aKwfcJf  &fc  I do. 

if  ‘ >v .;>>  its  library.  • Naturally  ahtHnv  old  I » :.d gin g*  there, .w he ve  we  have 
vly  /eonskt  of  hmtte  tfot  kdk.  hblJr  lenn^d 

K;bf  ns  had  read,  vvhfcn  awake.  1 read  be  drew  It  wn*  ^uvw b<>  riwtied 
4 h&nch  an ^ acttvh  life  thdl  hwl  fumi  oMiVimv  hvy  HUk  iirt^ihetic  song 
k had  lie, mi  ieff  fer  .iVyfc  bo6k&  Wty>tlk^  ^ Jij$ t d Ihid  t]lh^ 

read  only  .as  an  every  >hiv  fvir^ttra).  She  lie's  been  to  MV-  LmM’-» 
r r^dKdvhu  is  fdihl  :<>f  readm#.;  parties,  ainl  tVnnd  th^in  most  mmisang'— 
N stilly  had  nsi&V  esjite^mliy  Mr.  Lnvtoh  . . kv. 

tjid idrtost' ..♦fo-  Jnaghi?  And  flirt Jn?r  bahlc  iiifk  Ikw  past. 

iii(l  . that  even  th^iv  authoy>r  she  funs  y*oamccl ' ^4' L >> ) I . o v*<>^  Pans. 

? Wn-siied  ^ifcb  j»nd*iahd  jdeu  vjm$  <4hbbecl  Wtih  i»ie  Mm?  Indies of  Notre 
hey  been  'there  to  see;  And ’ uiid  drVdi^l,  iu  vpul  for  the  mystic 

* had  idtl^  Hihe  I(h’  rt4w.hjjr  word  /;  ..  . 

jflpiiij, , SpUa  *?mtld  ’ Bill  I hud  a.l^u  better  things  to  show,. . 

is  d *.■  1 1 e*h t of  gazing  id  Untr  ‘ iiii.tnA  »dietl  as  J ahe. 

taking-  them  down  and  kog^i^h  She  had  ngeer  HatupMeikl  iJ^thi 
id  putlirig-  thenvcai*^fu)iy  hadb.  .vfjtikh  I knew  by  hbivrl:  and  l?iuriip£i£&& 

Meath  iit  any  Uiuv.  bm  esj^hiil#  *>ft  a 
snnny  Tno^riiit^  i i>  |^l is  not  u» 

of‘lh>i3k  ^xrw^ion.^'fys- : ta  tfwfoftwcJ  by  &ny  V(u?v  £ 
pleasiaes.  of  the  fl:)i#MK-  Mary  Half  the  kayr*  bar-  fa km  . so  that  orm 
Uy  )Vadvr  mul  1iu4b^ i it  could  can  *ee  fin;,  fading  eluM:  %,f  Unwe  Unit  * - 
s' v h*-<  fi  vih-rv>  i$«\  mam  ; y*dh>w  and  brown  amt  puh*  ;>ml 

o‘hc»}  a.  /.••M!ious  M.arr..-<>f  whom  hect  ic  mh  sinning  'hkr-  troi(kjn 
thuh  K>  luuny  * and  hrikht^ ^ hopper  cbiiW  a^aih«t;tbe  .yitd.b'. 

i fibiik  I r»«ay  t^ay  rhat  Ju  dark,  Imsiiiess-idxe  .^rcen  of  tin*  trev-r  Uiav 
u Mary  ‘^rrahivicr  has  heen  ail  im-no  t«*  llourish  all  Uie  winter  ihvon^li. 

Uke  ihn  mi  I Uavn  jnn  pines  near  i.'h.e  Spao 
mjuI  then  1 would  makc  sonic  inrdv,  ami  the  5bd  »*nlj) r>tri ‘CA,  k f i d h v d y < * s 
njd  at  lUiit  i.iiit:  her  iiosi'n-  oi'  i^\v  ami  body  lor*  which  .the.  Ifamjo 

stem?  o-r  mruo>»s, 

• diiiimit  U.K:r  j<-  (hio'krn  - J-;*?forc  m Uy  a sea  of  fortu  yonr  >i:  n »>.'• 

h hidiL  lo i>y  'Grtisg,  <wi:  hro \y  n f n »ni  tl^tsay j u whhd  t fefe 

of  dark  |,pr^bL»  imrsr,  cuid  lit)  1^  v* j$k 

Irniin  ditofe.  little  Kearl^t  aud  orange  atid  doi-’ 
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ore*l  leaver  flu  tiering  ifcwo,  and  runadig  ga/dog  our  tiil.  ill  ha  ml,  tmv  spin  lb 

' ^fcshtuu  u&(  Ukw 

ijm •*#£ w* heard  the  blatter  of 
ibe'?  HLi  JJb  with.  \t»  Uimis  was  itroc*i>  of 

•_.  . t . ,i  • . . . . * ) * • . « . . * a ..__  2 '. ii  . , - i .****j^-j 

U>  Ml:  buf , ouvefej yes,  iUid  ^idi  olHor  \ve 


after  each  oilier  an  the  bright  grass,  un 
ifer  liar  brisk  west  wind. 

*_■_  * .Jr_.  t$  i ( Ml  Hi HI pp 

j^ptre;  rises  .blue  }»’  iitfc-  $fetawwa£  and  dis-  niyHdd  re.gi m^.rt t: on t exereisi lu^i.Ail#)- 

tfk£; jf, ,i;aii* . . _ "Z*~ZZZ*Z ZZZ-Z..',..  ' Z'^Z, ZZr-Z,<ZZZZZ. . 

bluem**.'  one  after  the  other,  out  »>f  tla  \x*u:ho<l  U h:  wbolun  .Udx-ip*os  vidiug  by 
low-lying  Tiiist,  the  last  ridge  bfuely  na  il-  on  their  meek  black  charters, 
i * into  space,  In  'the-  -itikUi  of  it.  all  First  name  tin' ■ i-oi'iin  -y  sunny  hairrvd 
gleam*.  tun  Welsh  H-ir|»  Luke,  like  u . vjkvIIo,  a gilded  youth,  grac'diii.  and  tun*, 

of  sky  that  Ini*  Heedide  unstuck  at\<\  iu*b  mHk*ut  to  the  ey eWdrele^  fbarl^lfiiL 
bled  into  tii0  landscape  with  its  .shiny  stupid.  harsh,  and,  jVrrtnd—  an 
ddbe  up  • ••  •;•:'■": : P'Hebus  de Cljate^iifW^—lhe’son  ofAgr*;hi 

Oil  with  iio-  corttractOjf ; I I’etncinWred  Min  Widi;  nod 

thing • that  lie;  lowed  the  not  Then  the  i-aok 
* h/'v.tf.i  with  it  Uiy  at  tmr  f*?ct,  as  and  file  in  stable  jackets,  most  of  ih«m 

PaN*  a^.td' duTront  tin*  heights  df  Pus-  (but  for u *&!  wart  Vovj'kn&i  here and thsukd 
sy,  n.  Night  io  make  true  dreamers  guzd  raw, lanky  youths,  giving  promise  of  much 
and  tii ink  and  divan*  ihr  wore.;;  and  there  fnturv.  strength,  amt  raid*  leading  fe^cv'cHid 
we  would  sU  thinking  iuui  dreaming  uitd  hoiked  and  amongst  tHem/.longrsi  and 
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nor  was  Mary's  We  were 

^-sG re-ek,  who  na  skle 
iW  on ||jjjg| S8&| non*  <jf  our  own,  iVhk-K  I 
tv  ill  h pi  d*^rr$te, 

Where  tuivv.  ^ or<i  Wattle!  together* 
f ^>**4.  ;I^uriiB&jr|rthykt  F&l&pvf  4o tin  ward?  } 

eQii&&$::f  4f Ri ; Uife  >'  $$*ght . in  vr* {#- 
i&jgk-  p?  wadtit  b£k [ mm t is.  prop- 
erty ;;  and  not  pi  pch 

i<^  b>a%o t i m a rear  nr 
,t.y;0  no  .b$^  fwaf  to  Ire 

fpjanfl  in  all  Vie/^fe;_,V  " % ' . . . ; •/ 

Ami  here.  l may  mention 

what  plruauie  ft  <^it Pe  ifie  |liAtid  in  imud 
With  Mary,  of  ^pui-se.  iia  usual)  ^ 

:vn4  knjirovivi^y  5u*|uaintauee  with  v>Ur 
British  a;r$Htorn4ey.  begun  #n  a^ieruhly 
many  yepi's  ago  at  Lad  y ,£rray  V etmeerr 
luukiesit  of.  $knn  aU,  but  ruddy as  a \ Kir  BtitMlt  unsUKnu-v  rj.v.-o*  tiiii  wait?: 
fdon^bhoyy  and  v^]B0Uii^  " On  wdl  by'  UhV  »m*N 

lYomoit  toojoue^ ;h  |)feoiirrR  ttMmu?*/ ; ^enri'idly  ; hut  li  xuay  gratify  and  micoue- 
roile  iuy  foritior . by  j^Uudy  iU  ip.eiiiijafa'f-o  bear  tfet 

to  tex  ^rirafe  soUUer,  areiiketft 

Mary's  ruitore,  whem  there  \^io  so  tjjiiuy ; \na{  atirvfsvr,  rainvk'i  and  orimhutl  Jam*- 
shu  ^ it  H13e<]  her  eyes  wit (a fours:  iky. who  Imtf  li&il  Mhriv&ltad  eppoia  usuries 

To  describe  hi , Cult  a l».mrv.»n»>«.iu  tilted  fw  loixiny  v\n)A  the  sreiun  of  European 
u.iUi  *un*  adventures,  tiutJ.  that  ladled  for  sckdety,  considers  aar  British  aristocracy, 
llm^yarurs.  i^iuin6<‘^&i,y.  Ji  tvmiUI  he  spjite  the  he^t  bMkiii^  ho&Hlressetj,  and 
h&k  • siijicr %id l ' tippl'd  of  travel,  3bMt- belt)* red  ^ristocrary  *>l  them  all,  atid 

Irj*  juiofher  ^lOskilled  p$i).  Aud  vvVia!  a the  irw^t  ^ensiblr  and  tlierfea^t  excjuaivn 
peit  wiiited.  for  a th&nie!  It  v^sts  — tbe  *e^ble  fc^cottse  the 
not  tbd  y^?y  creara  tifiM^- 

e^esicO  df  we  shared  ^ tilt  ea&b  It  0fUd>  t di^Jtoh  at together. 

th4  U>ii  ^ud  iiVjuble^tliefHcttiiU  rOjpjiJMj  tii’£<se  out- 

and  fatigu>;%  left  out  The  necessary  eu.rtli*  Hhirrs'  »\  !.**'•»  vjiost  for  the.  in>nor  und  glory 
lyv;|^jSr koy'::- th roogh  time  uthl  spaoe  fronri:  of  U>t,;  tlnvi^vaix'  eCvr'  Jo  jftatter 

one  y>y  k*  another  was.  onutt^M.).  •inlets  ami . 'i\is\r\K'l  Jiod  ^nnise  U ,ami  run  iU  »-r-. 
-nrb  a j^uriu  v '.vi'e  a joy  in  itsrlf  ramlst  m»d  bach  umi  ‘:arry,  ami  tnmhie  for 

jpn>  ursliineei  a })leksant  .Uouir/oAii  fee  ifey'  wmrJ^v  ^Lctr 

apent  r>p  tli^  deek  of  a »pjYndid  .•  .:f ^ ■ '.'?v''Pfitiiyk  -it n^lcIrtYgjai:^. I‘  we  my 

ax  it  xde&tes  its  Vvay  throngli  4 ire-  ^ach  i *'  nn uvgu**U 

PTfjnwi  ^ h<M;n.|  h»r  r;uq.p  ho-'fh  >V *-.-WK  onuna.  h>.V|>*>  nKviii  vv  iTji  birds  of 

i'liiutii  (.slrt-.'-^ifh  a jWjot.t  -'‘firae  und  thV  th»  »r  o^n  fnatlcH-. 

dh  - '*•*'  hw  thrf  ®ngli>ih  ey^  for 

tlie  dolaijih-s  im.d,  rhr  fjymg-:lisli.  muln^hi-  v;hy -i--.fi I hr.eony. 

ly dn^  ’smf  '/n  ohe‘s5(  fefitiw  Tudr/th  it  *»k  utneb  yjvVnf  cu  lhrow  iVie 
(>a^c'n ti>P  lii#  rrc  w,  f And  hmidhin^hinf  — bf  :Mnii^^\ 

then ; Bie  hortr  spen  t a**$  ih^  yi^iv  XHtdifcii'.  inti  • ..  uw#t  F0^yy^iel.y  itself C ^ 

run,  it  is  well  to  shut  on cv  *^  .* iid  liave  the  pate  of  its  ti^vo  mo-r#> >v  p i *Viti i? v 
mm's  self  tn\h:<\Y  lowered  downq.hc  side  uf  U:  A <4ei  Ifm  \iLiiiliv:..  e.Vea*  U*  Vus 

\ ho  vesKg}  wifna b^utlfdl  ;Bcdgt^4iul  tliem  latuJ  tv h ^mr'do t j*f&  uv  M* 
limf  oq.-.rj.vjrti  i;<  v-'^Oy;  fm'xvlo  if  •V'jnjof  ton  mi  in  ,v.vu-  it  ha-t;:*.- 

ix\i*ug.  Be.*  ir-omH  ?nv vq  n< ■ a-  Jy,sf  i jt  : Nor  aiorv  u disdain  ')o*  roimdiness  of 

vVriiN  r km.vm,  ki-  ^ v ii  *.(  n ?-  >i  'iMfi's.  tee  «l;ui^!Ocrs  «>f  OotH  ?»Mt; 

-Mk CV  OiC' hB  .tipi*.  l^.n^vVniid  ablviilpy  ;i^or.ibeir  bfi i i i‘>,  n r> c ( 1 1 c*i r ttnel^pf  blood. 

-= vii^y tiv  * of  that  me- 

Uvi h mtOi  on>ks  ;t^nk  , •>•;.. i*.  n v,-;;..>  t^r  ir/tissois^on  *A  Ib.i-i/J.a  familiar  to 

, iixim  \kx^d:.w.  d ^ >y hj^ii  ^ U it d e r • Utp'  n a irv^ 

not  that  of  the  fashionable  world  of  itm  cl  hope  1 have. spelled 
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them  rightly),  and  practises  the  same. 
Whereby  it  shows  itself  wise  in  its  gener- 
ation, and  will  endure  the  longer,  which 
cannot  be  very  long. 

Peter  Ibbetson  (etc.,  etc.),  for  one, 
wishes  it  no  manner  of  harm. 

But  to  return.  With  all  these  tempta- 
tions of  travel  and  amusement  and  socie- 
ty and  the  great  world,  such  was  our  in- 
satiable fondness  for  “ the  pretty  place  of 
our  childhood'’  and  all  its  associations, 
that  our  greatest  pleasure  of  all  was  to 
live  our  old  life  over  again  and  again, 
and  make  Gogo  and  Mimsey  and  our  par- 
ents and  cousins  and  M.  le  Major  go 
through  their  old  paces  once  more;  and  to 
recall  new  old  paces  for  them,  which  we 
were  sometimes  able  to  do,  out  of  stray  for- 
gotten bits  of  the  past,  to  hunt  for  which 
was  the  most  exciting  sport  in  the  world. 

Our  tenderness  for  these  beloved  shades 
increased  with  familiarity.  We  could  see 
all  the  charm  and  goodness  and  kindness 
of  these  dear  fathers  and  mothers  of  ours 
with  the  eyes  of  matured  experience,  for 
we  were  pretty  much  of  an  age  with  them 
now;  no  other  children  could  ever  say  as 
much  since  the  world  began  ; and  how  few 
young  parents  could  bear  such  a scrutiny 
as  ours! 

Ah!  what  would  we  not  have  given  to 
extort  just  a spark  of  recognition ! but  that 
was  impossible;  or  to  have  been  able  to 
whisper  just  a word  of  warning,  which 
would  have  averted  the  impending  strokes 
of  inexorable  fate ! They  might  have  been 
alive  now,  perhaps — old,  indeed,  but  hon- 
ored and  loved  as  no  parents  ever  were 
before.  How  different  everything  would 
have  been ! Alas ! alas ! 

And  of  all  things  in  the  world,  we  nev- 
er tired  of  that  walk  through  the  avenue 
and  park  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the 
Mare  d’Auteuil;  strolling  there  leisurely 
on  an  early  spring  afternoon,  just  in  time 
to  spend  a midsummer  hour  or  two  on  its 
bank,  and  watch  the  old  water-rat  and 
the  dytiscus  and  the  tadpoles  and  newts, 
a.ud  see  the  frogs  jump;  and  then  walk- 
ing home  at  dusk  in  the  late  autumn  for 
tea  and  roast  chestnuts  in  the  school-room 
of  my  old  home  ; and  then  back  to  warm, 
well-lighted  “ Magna  sed  Apta”  by  moon- 
light through  the  avenue  on  New-Year's 
Eve,  ankle-deep  in  snow;  all  in  a few 
short  hours. 

Dream  winds  and  dream  weathers — 
what  an  enchantment!  And  all  real! 
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Soft  caressing  rains  that  do  not  wet  us 
if  we  do  not  wish  them  to;  sharp  frosts 
that  brace  but  never- chill;  blazing  suns 
that  neither  scorch  nor  dazzle. 

Blustering  winds  of  early  spring,  that 
seem  to  sweep  right  through  these  solid 
frames  of  qflfrs,  and  thrill  us  to  the  very 
marrow  vrah  the  old  heroic  excitement 
and  ecstasy^ we  knew  so  well  in  happy, 
childhood,  6ut  can  no  longer  feel  now 
ivhen  awake! 

Bland  summer  breezes,  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  long-lost  French  woods  and  fields 
and  gardens  in  full  flower;  swift,  soft, 
moist  equinoctial  gales,  blowing  from  the 
far-off  orchards  of  Meudon,  or  the  old 
market  gardens  of  Suresnes  in  their  au- 
tumnal decay,  and  laden,  we  don't  know 
why,  with  strange,  mysterious,  troubling 
reminiscence  too  subtle  and  elusive  to  be 
expressed  in  any  tongue  — too  sweet  for 
any  words!  And  then  the  dark  Decem- 
ber wind  that  comes  down  from  the  north, 
and  brings  the  short,  early  twilights  and 
the  snow,  and  drives  us  home,  pleasantly 
shivering,  to  the  chimney-corner  and  the 
hissing  logs — “chez  nous’'! 

It  is  the  last  day  of  an  old  year. 

Ankle-deep  in  snow,  we  walk  to  warm, 
well-lighted  “Magna  sed  Apta,”  up  the 
moonlit  avenue.  It  is  dream  snow,  and 
yet  we  feel  it  crunch  beneath  our  feet; 
but  if  we  turn  to  look,  the  tracks  of  our 
footsteps  have  disappeared— and  we  cast 
no  shadows! 

M.  le  Major  goes  by,  and  Yverdon  the 
postman,  and  P6re  Frangois,  with  his  big 
sabots,  and  others,  and  their  footprints 
remain,  and  their  shadows  are  strong  and 
sharp ! 

They  wish  each  other  the  compliments 
of  the  season  as  they  meet  and  pass;  they 
wish  us  nothing!  We  give  them  “la 
bonne  annee”  at  the  tops  of  our  voices; 
they  do  not  heed  us  in  the  least,  though 
our  voices  are  as  resonant  as  theirs.  We 
are  wishing  them  a “ Happy  New  Year,” 
that  dawned  for  good  or  evil  nearly  twen- 
ty years  ago. 

Out  comes  Gogo  from  the  Seraskiers’, 
with  Mimsey.  He  makes  a snowball 
and  throws  it.  It  flies  straight  through 
me,  and  splashes  itself  on  Pere  Frangois’ 
broad  back.  “Ah,  ce  polisson  de  Mon- 
sieur Gogo ....  atiendez  un  peu!”  and 
Pere  Frangois  returns  the  compliment — 
straight  through  me  again,  as  it  seems; 
and  I don't  even  feel  it!  Mary  and  I are 
as  solid  to  each  other  as  flesh  and  blood 
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can  make  us.  We  cannot  even  touch 
these  dream  people  without  their  melting’ 
away  into  thin  air:  we  can  only  hear  and 
see  them,  but  that  in  perfection  ! 

There  goes  little  Andre  Corbin,  the  poul- 
terer's son.  running  along  the  slippery  top 
of  Madame  Pele’s  garden  wall,  which  is 
nearly  ten  feet  high. 

‘Good  heavens,"  cries  Mary,  “stop 
him!  Don't  you  remember?  When  he 
gets  to  the  corner  he'll  fall  down  and 
break  both  his  legs!" 

I rush  and  bellow  out  to  him: 

“ Descend  done,  malheureux:  tu  vas  te 
casser  les  deux  jambes!  Saute!  saute!" 

. . . . I cry,  holding,  out  my  arms.  He 
does  not  pay  the  slightest  attention : he 
reaches  the  corner,  followed  low  down  by 
Gogo  and  Mimsey.  who  are  beside  them- 
selves with  generous  envy  and  admira- 
tion. Stimulated  by  their  applause,  he 
becomes  more  foolhardy  than  ever,  and 
even  tries  to  be  funny,  and  standing  on 
one  leg.  sings  a little  song  that  begins: 

“ Muinan  nfa  rionne  quad  sous 
Four  mVn  aller  k la  foire. 

Non  pas  pour  manger  ni  boire. 

Mais  pour  in’regaler  d’joujoux  !’’  j/ 

Then  suddenly  down  he  slips,  poor  boy, 
and  breaks  both  his  legs  below  the  knee 
on  an  iron  rail,  whereby  lie  becomes  a 
cripple  for  life. 

All  this  sad  little  tragedy  of  a New- 
Year's  Eve  plays  itself  anew.  The  sym- 
pathetic crowd  collects ; Mimsey  and  Gogo 
weep;  the  heart-broken  parents  arrive, 
and  the  good  little  Doctor  Larcher;  and 
Mary  and  I look  on  like  criminals,  so  im- 
possible it  seems  not  to  feel  that  we  might 
have  prevented  it  all ! 

We  two  alone  are  alive  and  substantial 
in  all  this  strange  world  of  shadows,  who 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  hear  and  see,  no 
less  substantial  and  alive  than  ourselves. 
They  exist  for  us;  we  do  not  exist  for 
them.  We  exist  for  each  other  only, 
waking  or  .sleeping;  for  even  the  people 
among  whom  our  waking  life  is  spent 
know  hardly  more  of  us,  and  what  our 
real  existence  is,  than  poor  little  Andre 
Corbin  who  has  just  broken  his  legs  for 
us  over  again  ! 

And  so.  back  to  “Magna  sed  Apta." 
both  saddened  by  this  deplorable  misad- 
venture, to  muse  and  talk  and  marvel 
over  these  wonders;  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart's  core  by  a dim  sense  of  some 
vast,  mysterious  power,  latent  in  the  sub- 
consciousness  of  man  — unheard-of.  un- 


dreamed-of as  yet,  but  linking  him  with 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal. 

And  how  many  things  we  always  had 
to  talk  about  besides! 

Heaven  knows.  I am  not  a brilliant  con- 
versationalist, but  she  was  the  most  easily 
amusable  person  in  the  world — interested 
in  everything  that  interested  me,  and  I dis- 
damaged  myself  (to  use  one  of  her  Anglo- 
Gallicisms)  of  the  sulky  silence  of  years. 

Of  her  as  a companion  it  is  not  for  me 
to  speak.  It  would  be  impertinent,  and 
even  ludicrous,  for  a person  in  my  {>osi- 
tion  to  dilate  on  the  social  gifts  of  the 
famous  Duchess  of  Towers. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  however, 
most  of  our  conversation  was  about  very 
common  and  earthly  topics  — her  home 
and  refuges,  the  difficulties  of  their  man- 
agement. her  eternal  want  of  money,  her 
many  schemes  and  plans  and  experiments 
and  failures  and  disenchantments — in  all 
of  which  I naturally  took  a very  warm  in- 
terest. And  then  my  jail,  and  all  that  oc- 
curred there— in  all  of  which  I became  in- 
terested myself  because  it  interested  her 
so  passionately;  she  knew  every  corner 
of  it  that  I knew,  every  detail  of  the  life 
there— the  name,  appearance,  and  history 
of  almost  every  inmate,  and  criticised  its 
internal  economy  with  a practical  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  a business-like  sagacity,  at 
which  I never  ceased  to  marvel. 

One  of  my  drollest  recollections  is  of  a 
visit  she  paid  there  in  the  flesh , accom- 
panied by  some  famous  philanthropists  of 
both  sexes.  I was  interviewed  by  them 
all  as  the  model  prisoner,  who,  but  for  his 
unorthodoxy,  was  a credit  to  the  institu- 
tion. She  listened  demurely  to  my  in- 
telligent answers  when  I was  questioned 
as  to  my  bodily  health,  etc.,  and  asked 
whether  I had  any  complaints  to  make. 
Complaints!  Never  was  jail-bird  so  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  his  nest — so  healthy, 
so  happy,  so  well-behaved.  She  took 
notes  all  the  time. 

Eight  hours  before,  we  had  been  stroll- 
ing hand  in  hand  through  the  Uffizi  Gal- 
lery in  Florence;  eight  hours  later  we 
should  be  in  each  other's  arms. 

Strange  to  relate,  this  happiness  of  ours 
— so  deep,  so  acute,  so  transcendent,  so 
unmatched  in  all  the  history  of  human 
affection — was  not  always  free  of  unrea- 
sonable longings  and  regrets.  Man  is 
never  so  blessed  but  that  he  would  have 
his  blessedness  still  greater. 
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The  reality  of  our  close  companionship, 
of  our  true  possession  of  each  other  (dur- 
ing' our  allotted  time),  was  absolute,  com- 
plete, and  thorough.  Although  each  was, 
in  a way,  but  a seeming  illusion  of  the 
other’s  brain,  the  illusion  was  no  illusion 
for  us.  It  was  an  illusion  that  showed 
the  truth,  as  does  the  illusion  of  sight. 
Like  twin  kernels  in  one  shell  (“Philip- 
schen,”  as  Mary  called  it),  we  touched  at 
more  points  and  were  closer  than  the  rest 
of  mankind  (with  each  of  them  a separate 
shell  of  his  own).  We  tried  and  tested 
this  in  every  way  we  could  devise,  and 
never  found  ourselves  at  fault,  and  never 
ceased-  to  marvel  at  so  great  a wonder. 
For  instance,  I received  letters  from  her 
in  jail  (and  answered  them)  in  an  intri- 
cate cipher  we  had  invented  and  perfect- 
ed together  entirely  during  sleep,  and  re- 
ferring to  things  that  had  happened  to  us 
both  when  together! 

Our  privileges  were  such  as  probably 
no  human  beings  could  have  ever  enjoy- 
ed before.  Time  and  space  were  annihi- 
lated for  us  at  the  mere  wish  of  either;  we 
lived  in  a palace  of  delight;  all  conceiv- 
able luxuries  were  ours,  and,  better  than 
all,  and  perennially,  such  freshness  and 
elation  as  belong  only  to  the  morning  of 
life,  and  such  a love  for  each  other  (the 
result  of  circumstances  not  to  be  parallel- 
ed) as  time  could  never  slake  or  quench 
till  death  should  come  and  part  us.  All 
tli is,  and  more,  was  our  portion  for  eight 
hours  out  of  every  twenty -four. 

So  what  must  we  do,  sometimes,  but  fret 
that  the  sixteen  hours  which  remained  did 
not  belong  to  us  as  well;  that  we  must 
live  two-thirds  of  our  lives  apart;  that  we 
could  not  share  the  toils  and  troubles  of 
our  work  a day  waking  existence,  as  we 
shared  the  blissful  guerdon  of  our  seem- 
ing sleep,  the  glories  of  our  common 
dream. 

And  then  we  would  lament  the  lost 
years  we  had  spent  in  mutual  ignorance 
and  separation — a deplorable  waste  of  life, 


when  life,  sleeping  or  waking,  was  so  short. 
How  different  things  might  have  been 
with  us  had  we  but  known  ! 

We  need  never  have  lost  sight  and  touch 
of  each  other;  we  might  have  grown  up, 
and  learned  and  worked  and  struggled 
together  from  the  first — boy  and  girl,  bro- 
ther and  sister,  lovers,  man  and  wife  — 
and  yet  have  found  our  blessed  dream- 
land and  dwelt  in  it  just  the  same. 

Children  might  have  been  born  to  us! 
Sweet  children,  “beaux  comme  le  jour,” 
as  in  Madame  Perrault's  fairy  tales;  even 
beautiful  and  good  as  their  mother. 

And  as  we  talked  of  these  imaginary 
little  beings  and  tried  to  picture  them,  we 
felt  in  ourselves  such  a' ’stupendous  capa- 
city for  loving  the  same  that  we  would 
fall  to  weeping  on  each  others  shoulders. 
Never  could  we  hope  for  son  or  daughter 
of  our  own.  For  us  the  blessed  flower  of 
love  in  rich,  profuse,  unfading  bloom  ; but 
its  blessed  fruit  of  life,  never,  never,  never ! 

Our  only  children  were  Mimsey  and 
Gogo,  between  whom  and  ourselves  was 
an  impassable  gulf,  and  who  were  uncon- 
scious of  our  very  existence,  except  for 
^fimsey’s  strange  consciousness  that  a 
Fairy  Tarapatapoum  and  a Prince  Charm- 
ing were  watching  over  them. 

All  this  would  always  end  as  it  could 
not  but  end,  in  our  realizing  the  more 
fully  our  utter  dependence  on  each  other 
for  all  that  made  life  not  only  worth  liv- 
ing, ingrates  that  we  were  but  a heaven 
on  earth  for  us  both ; and,  indeed,  we 
could  not  but  recognize  that  merely  to 
love  and  be  loved  was  in  itself  a thing  so 
immense  (without  all  the  other  blessings 
we  had)  that  we  were  fain  to  tremble  at 
our  audacity  in  daring  to  wish  for  more. 

Thus  sped  three  years,  and  would  have 
sped  all  the  rest,  perhaps,  but  for  an  in- 
cident that  made  an  epoch  in  our  joint 
lives,  and  turned  all  our  thoughts  and 
energies  in  a new  direction. 

[to  BE  CONTIXl'EP.] 


INTERPRETED. 

BY  ANGELINA  W.  WRAY 

YELLOW  gleam  in  the  East,  or  yellow  glow  in  the  West, 
What  is  either  to  me  ? 

Laughing  of  wind,  or  piping  of  birds  in  the  nest. 

Or  moaning  of  the  sea? 

The  wild  waves  sobbing  sadly 
Because  the  day  is  dead, 
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Or  the  swift  tides  throbbing*  gladly 
Because  the  East  is  red  ? 

Am  I not  dead  when  all  is  said  ? 

Sob,  wild  waves,  sob  again. 

A little  toil  and  a little  strife 
Make  up  the  lives  of  men; 

A little  joy  that  the  world  is  fair, 

A passing  grief  and  a breath  of  prayer, 

And  then — the  hush  of  night. 

Morning  dawns,  and  the  silent  air 
Thrills  with  the  flutter  of  restless  wings, 

Tli rills  with  the  carol  the  wild  bird  sings 
In  a rapture  of  upward  flight. 

Who  knows  or  cares  that  a life  has  ceased? 

Who  cares  or  knows  when  a dream  is  done? 
Another  lias  taken  the  music  up. 

An  other  the  ceaseless  song  begun. 

Alas!  I am  blind.  Shall  I never  find 
The  exquisite  joy  of  youth, 

The  beauty  of  truth, 

Till  youth  is  withered  and  truth  grown  dim? 
Like  a child  in  the  darkness,  seeking  God, 

I follow  the  paths  the  poets  trod 

Through  old  mythologies  gravely  sweet. 

The  storied  worlds  are  vague  and  grim: 

Baldiir,  the  Beautiful,  lives  no  more; 

Only  an  echo  of  flying  feet 
Rings  from  Valhalla’s  mystical  shore; 

The  fields  and  the  hills  have  long  been  mute; 
Even  Apollo’s  silver  flute 
Quivers  no  longer  with  passionate  change; 

Held  in  a silence  vast  and  strange, 

Indra  wakens  not,  night  or  day; 

And  far  in  the  dim  Egyptian  land, 

With  its  lotus  breath  and  burning  sand, 

Where  the  wise  Osiris  once  held  sway, 

Each  great  stone  pyramid  lifts  its  head, 

Silent  home  of  the  silent  dead!  ^ 

Gods  without  number  are  wrapped  in  slumber, 
Blind  to  each  mortal’s  bitter  pain. 

Who  shall  interpret  the  hidden  thought, 

Or  make  the  mystery  plain  ? 

Christ  came  over  the  hills  last  night, 

Came  over  the  hills  to  me; 

There  were  beauty  and  majesty  in  His  face, 

Yet  meekly  He  wore,  with  sorrowful  grace, 

The  crown  of  Calvary. 

My  heart  rose  up  as  He  entered  in. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  her  night  of  sin. 

Love,  in  the  dusk,  groped  slowly,  blindly, 

Drawn  by  the  sad  eyes  smiling  kindly. 

A thousand  echoes  shrill  and  sweet 
Chimed  into  harmony  glad  and  true; 

Broken  melodies,  incomplete, 

Throbbed  with  passion  and  lived  anew. 
Touched  by  the  beat  of  the  thorn-pierced  feet, 
Lilies  blossomed  where  tares  had  grown, 
Bloom  and  fragrance  rose  everywhere; 
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And  down  in  the  hush  of  the  garden  fair 
The  dear  Lord  prayed  alone. 

Ah ! soul  of  mine,  thy  watch  was  dreary — 

Thy  lonely  watch  with  a shadowed  sin; 

But  rest  was  sweet  to  thee,  worn  and  weary, 

When  Christ,  the  Beautiful,  entered  in — 

When  Christ  came  in,  as  the  morning  splendor 
Comes  to  the  crests  of  the  purple  hills, 

Or  the  evening  twilight,  pure  and  tender, 

Thrilling  the  lutes  of  the  dreaming  rills. 

Death  and  anguish  grew  dumb  before  Him; 

The  secret  hid  in  the  heart  of  pain 
Sobbed  itself  into  broken  sorrow, 

And  made  its  mystery  plain; 

Then  peace  grew  up  where  my  strife  had  been. 

Like  the  calm  which  sleeps  on  the  still  blue  sea. 
The  old  gods  slumber  both  deaf  and  voiceless. 

But  Christ,  all-loving,  is  loving  me. 

The  old  gods  sleep  with  the  dust  around  them, 

The  dust  of  centuries,  dark  and  deep. 

And  men  in  the  darkness  still  go  doubting, 

And  grieve  for  the  lost  ones  held  in  sleep; 

But  God  lives  on  in  His  strength  and  glory; 

God  lives  and  loves  with  a love  divine. 

By  the  light  of  His  love  I read  life’s  story, 

The  key  to  the  world  is  mine. 


AN  UNFINISHED  STORY. 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS. 


y 


MRS.  TREVELYAN,  as  she  took  her 
seat,  shot  a quick  glance  down  the 
length  of  her  table  and  at  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  guests,  and  tried  to  learn  if 
her  lord  and  master  approved.  But  he 
was  listening  to  something  Lady  Arbuth- 
not,  who  sat  on  his  right,  was  saying, 
and  being  a man,  failed  to  catch  her 
meaning,  and  only  smiled  unconcernedly 
and  cheerfully  back  at  her.  But  the  wife 
of  the  American  minister,  who  was  her 
very  dearest  friend,  saw  aud  appreciated, 
and  gave  her  a quick  little  smile  over  her 
fan,  which  said  that  the  table  was  perfect, 
the  people  most  interesting,  and  that  she 
could  possess  her  soul  in  peace.  So  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  pulled  at  the  tips  of  her  gloves 
and  smiled  upon  her  guests.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan was  not  used  to  questioning  her 
powers,  but  this  dinner  had  been  almost 
impromptu,  and  she  had  been  in  doubt. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  her  dinner 
carried  with  it  the  added  virtue  of  being 
the  last  of  the  season,  an  encore  to  all 
that  had  gone  before — a special  number 
by  request  on  the  social  programme.  It 
was  not  one  of  many  others  stretching  on 


for  weeks,  for  the  summer’s  change  and 
leisure  began  on  the  morrow,  and  there 
wras  nothing  hanging  over  her  guests 
that  they  must  go  on  to  later.  They 
knew  that  their  luggage  stood  ready 
locked  and  strapped  at  home;  that  they 
could  look  before  them  to  the  whole 
summer's  pleasure,  and  they  were  re- 
laxed and  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  broke 
simultaneously  into  a low  murmur  of 
talk  and  laughter.  The  windows  of  the 
dining-room  stood  open  from  the  floor, 
and  from  the  tiny  garden  that  surround- 
ed the  house,  even  in  the  great  mass  of 
stucco  and  brick  of  encircling  London, 
came  the  odor  of  flowers  and  of  fresh  turf. 

A soft  summer  night  wind  moved  the  can- 
dles under  their  red  shades,  and  gently  as 
though  they  rose  from  afar,  and  not  only 
from  across  the  top  of  the  high  wTall  before 
the  house,  came  the  rumble  of  the  om- 
nibuses passing  further  into  the  suburbs, 
and  the  occasional  quick  rush  of  a hansom 
over  the  smooth  asphalt.  It  wras  a most 
delightful  choice  of  people,  gathered  at 
short  notice  and  to  do  honor  to  no  one  in 
particular,  but  to  give  each  a chance  to 
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say  good-by  before  he  or  she  met  the 
yacht  at  Southampton  or  took  the  club 
train  to  Homburg.  They  all  knew  each 
other  very  well,  and  if  there  was  a guest 
of  the  evening,  it  was  one  of  the  two 
Americans,  either  Miss  Egerton,  the  girl 
who  was  to  marry  Lord  Arbuthnot,  whose 
mother  sat  on  Trevelyan's  right,  or  young 
Gordon,  the  explorer,  who  has  just  come 
out  of  Africa.  Miss  Egerton  was  a most 
strikingly  beautiful  girl,  with  a strong, 
fine  face,  and  an  earnest,  interested  way 
when  she  si>oke,  which  the  English  found 
most  attractive.  In  appearance  she  has 
been  variously  likened  by  Trevelyan,  who 
was  painting  her  portrait,  to  a druidess,  a 
vestal  virgin,  and  a Greek  goddess;  and 
Lady  Arbuthnot’s  friends,  who  thought  to 
please  the  girl,  assured  her  that  no  one 
would  ever  supj>ose  her  to  be  an  American 
— their  ideas  of  the  American  young  wo- 
man having  been  gathered  from  those  who 
pick  out  tunes  with  one  finger  on  the  pi- 
anos in  the  public  parlors  of  the  M6tro- 
pole.  Miss  Egerton  was  said  to  be  in- 
tensely interested  in  her  lover's  career, 
and  was  as  ambitious  for  his  success  in 
the  House  as  he  was  himself.  They  were 
both  very  much  in  love,  and  showed  it  to 
others  as  little  as  people  of  their  class  do. 
The  others  at  the  table  were  General  Sir 
Henry  Kent;  Phillips,  the  novelist;  the 
Austrian  minister  and  his  young  wife; 
and  Trevelyan,  who  painted  portraits  for 
large  sums  of  money  and  figure  pieces  for 
art;  and  some  simply  fashionable  smart 
people  who  were  good  listeners,  and  who 
were  rather  disappointed  that  the  Amer- 
ican explorer  was  no  more  sunburned 
than  other  young  men  who  had  staid  at 
home,  and  who  had  gone  in  for  tennis  or 
yachting. 

The  worst  of  Gordon  was  that  he  made 
it  next  to  impossible  for  one  to  lionize 
him.  He  had  been  back  in  civilization 
and  London  only  two  weeks,  unless 
Cairo  and  Shepherd’s  Hotel  are  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  had  been  asked  everywhere, 
and  for  the  first  week  had  gone  every- 
where. But  whenever  his  hostess  looked 
for  him,  to  present  another  and  not  so  re- 
cent a lion,  he  was  generally  found  either 
humbly  carrying  an  ice  to  some  neglect- 
ed dowager,  or  talking  big  game  or  in- 
ternational yachting  or  tailors  to  a circle 
of  younger  sons  in  the  smoking-room, 
just  as  though  several  hundred  attrac- 
tive and  distinguished  people  were  not 
waiting  to  fling  the  speeches  they  had 
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prepared  on  Africa  at  him,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room above.  He  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared during  the  second  week  of  his 
stay  in  London,  which  was  also  the  last 
week  of  the  London  season,  and  mana- 
gers of  lecture  tours  and  publishers  and 
lion-hunters,  and  even  friends  who  cared 
for  him  for  himself,  had  failed  to  find 
him  at  his  lodgings.  Trevelyan,  who 
had  known  him  when  he  was  a travelling 
correspondent  and  artist  for  one  of  the 
great  weeklies,  had  found  him  at  the  club 
the  night  before,  and  had  asked  him  to 
his  wife’s  impromptu  dinner,  from  which 
he  had  at  first  begged  off,  but  on  learning 
who  was  to  be  there,  had  changed  his 
mind  and  accepted.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
very  glad  he  had  come;  she  had  always 
spoken  of  him  as  a nice  boy,  and  now 
that  he  had  become  famous,  she  liked  him 
none  the  less,  but  did  not  show  it  before 
people  as  much  as  she  had  used  to.  She 
forgot  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  his 
beautiful  compatriot  or  not,  but  she  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  had  met,  if  not 
at  home,  at  least  in  London,  as  they  had 
both  been  made  so  much  of,  and  at  the 
same  houses. 

The  dinner  was  well  on  its  way  tow- 
ards its  end,  and  the  women  had  begun 
to  talk  across  the  table,  and  to  exchange 
bankers’  addresses,  and  to  say  “Be  sure 
and  look  us  up  in  Paris,”  and  4 4 When  do 
you  expect  to  sail  from  Cowes?'’  They 
were  enlivened  and  interested,  and  the 
present  odors  of  the  food  and  flowers 
and  wine,  and  the  sense  of  leisure  before 
them,  made  it  seem  almost  a pity  that 
such  a well-suited  gathering  should  have 
to  separate  for  even  a summer's  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  minister  was  saying  this 
to  his  hostess,  when  Sir  Henry  Kent,  who 
had  been  talking  across  to  Phillips  the 
novelist,  leaned  back  in  his  place  and 
said,  as  though  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  every  one:  44 1 can't  agree  with  you, 
Phillips.  I am  sure  no  one  else  will.” 

“Dear  me,”  complained  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan, plaintively,  “what  have  you  been 
saying  now,  Mr.  Phillips  ? He  always  has 
such  debatable  theories,”  she  explained. 

“On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,” 
answered  the  novelist,  “it  is  the  other 
way.  It  is  Sir  Henry  who  is  making  all 
the  trouble.  He  is  attacking  one  of  the 
oldest  and  dearest  platitudes  I know.'’  He 
paused  for  the  General  to  speak,  but  the 
older  man  nodded  his  head  for  him  to  go 
on.  “He  has  just  said  that  fiction  is 
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stranger  than  truth,”  continued  the  nov- 
elist. “ He  says  that  I — that  people  who 
write  could  never  interest  people  who 
read  if  they  wrote  of  things  as  they  real- 
ly are.  They  select,  he  says— they  take 
the  critical  moment  in  a man's  life  and 
the  crises,  and  want  others  to  believe  that 
that  is  what  happens  every  day.  Which 
it  is  not,  so  the  General  says.  He  thinks 
that  life  is  commonplace  and  uneventful, 
that  is,  uneventful  in  a picturesque  or 
dramatic  way.  He  admits  that  women's 
lives  are  saved  from  drowning,  but  that 
they  are  not  saved  by  their  lovers,  but 
by  a longshoreman,  with  a wife  and  six 
children,  who  accepts  five  pounds  for 
doing  it.  That's  it,  is  it  not  ?”  he  asked. 

The  General  nodded  and  smiled. 
“What  I said  to  Phillips  was,”  he  ex- 
plained, “ that  if  things  were  related  just 
as  they  happen,  they  would  not  be  inter- 
esting. People  do  not  say  the  dramatic 
things  they  say  on  the  stage  or  in  novels; 
in  real  life  they  are  commonplace  or  sor- 
did—or  disappointing.  I have  seen  men 
die  on  the  battle-field,  for  instance,  and 
they  never  cried,  4 I die  that  my  country 
may  live,'  or,  ‘I  have  got  my  promotion 
at  last’ ; they  just  stared  up  at  the  surgeon 
and  said,  4 Have  I got  to  lose  that  arm  V 
or,  ‘I  am  killed,  I think.’  You  see,  when 
men  are  dying  around  you,  and  horses  are 
plunging,  and  the  batteries  are  firing,  one 
doesn’t  have  time  to  think  up  the  appro- 
priate remark  for  the  occasion.  I don't 
believe,  now,  that  Pitt's  last  words  were, 
‘Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe.’  A man 
who  could  change  the  face  of  a continent 
would  not  use  his  dying  breath  in  making 
epigrams.  It  was  one  of  his  secretaries 
or  one  of  the  doctors  who  said  that.  And 
the  man  who  was  capable  of  writing 
home,  4 All  is  lost  but  honor,'  was  just 
the  sort  of  a man  who  would  lose  more 
battles  than  he  would  win.  No;  you, 
Phillips,”  said  the  General,  raising  his 
voice  as  he  became  more  confident  and 
conscious  that  he  held  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  “and  you,  Trevelyan,  don't  write 
and  paint  every-day  things  as  they  are. 
You  introduce  something  for  a contrast 
or  for  an  effect;  a red  coat  in  a landscape 
for  tht  bit  of  color  you  want,  when  in  real 
life  the  red  coat  would  not  be  within 
miles;  or  you  have  a band  of  music  play- 
ing a popular  air  in  the  street  when  a 
murder  is  going  on  inside  the  house. 
You  do  it  because  it  is  effective;  but  it 
isn't  true.  Now  Lord  Caithness  was  tell- 


ing us  the  other  night  at  the  club  on  this 
very  matter — ” 

‘‘Oh,  that's  hardly  fair,”  laughed  Tre- 
velyan; “you’ve  rehearsed  all  this  be- 
fore. You've  come  prepared.” 

44  No,  not  at  all,”  frowned  the  General, 
sweeping  on.  “He  said  that  before  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench,  when  he  practised 
criminal  law,  he  had  brought  word  to  a 
man  that  he  was  to  be  reprieved,  and  to 
another  that  he  was  to  die.  Now,  you 
know,”  exclaimed  the  General,  with  a 
shrug,  and  appealing  to  the  table,  “how 
that  would  be  done  on  the  stage  or  in  a 
novel,  with  the  prisoner  bound  ready  for 
execution,  and  a galloping  horse,  and  a 
fluttering  piece  of  white  paper,  and  all 
that.  Well,  now,  Caithness  told  us  that 
he  went  into  the  man’s  cell  and  said, 

4 You  have  been  reprieved,  John,’  or  Wil- 
liam, or  whatever  the  fellow’s  name  was. 
And  the  man  looked  at  him  and  said : 4 Is 
that  so?  That's  good — that's  good;’  and 
that  was  all  he  said.  And  then,  again, 
he  told  one  man  whose  life  he  had  tried 
very  hard  to  save : 4 The  Home  Secretary 
has  refused  to  intercede  for  you.  I saw 
him  at  his  house  last  night  at  nine 
o'clock.’  And  the  murderer,  instead  of 
saying,  4 My  God ! what  will  my  wife  and 
children  do  ?’  looked  at  him,  and  repeat- 
ed, 4 At  nine  o’clock  last  night!’  just  as 
though  that  was  the  important  part  of 
the  message.” 

“Well,  but,  General,”  said  Phillips, 
smiling,  44  that's  dramatic  enough  as  it  is, 

I think.  Why — ” 

“ Yes,”  interrupted  the  General,  quick- 
ly and  triumphantly.  44  But  that  is  not 
what  you  would  have  made  him  say,  is  it  ? 
That's  my  point.” 

44  There  was. a man  told  me  once.”  Lord 
Arbuthnot  began,  leisurely — “he  was  a 
great  chum  of  mine,  and  it  illustrates 
what  Sir  Henry  has  said,  I think  — he 
was  engaged  to  a girl,  and  he  had  a mis- 
understanding or  an  understanding  with 
her  that  opened  both  their  eyes, at  a dance, 
and  the  next  afternoon  he  called,  and 
they  talked  it  over  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  the  tea-tray  between  them,  and 
agreed  to  end  it.  On  the  stage  he  would 
have  risen  and  said,  ‘Well,  the  comedy 
is  over,  the  tragedy  begins,  or  the  curtain 
falls';  and  she  would  have  gone  to  the 
piano  and  played  Chopin  sadly  while  he 
made  his  exit.  Instead  of  which  he  got 
up  to  go  without  saying  anything,  and 
as  lie  rose  he  upset  a cup  and  saucer  on 
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the  tea-table,  and  said,  1 Oh,  I beg  your 
pardon” ; and  she  said,  i It  isn’t  broken” ; 
and  he  went  out.  You  see,”  the  young 
man  added,  smiling,  “there  were  two 
young  people  whose  hearts  were  break- 
ing, and  yet  they  talked  of  teacups,  not 
because  they  did  not  feel,  but  because 
custom  is  too  strong  on  us  and  too  much 
for  us.  We  do  not  say  dramatic  things 
or  do  theatrical  ones.  It  does  not  make 
interesting  reading,  but  it  is  the  truth.” 

“Exactly, ’’cut  in  the  Austrian  minister, 
eagerly.  “ And  then  there  is  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  author  and  of  the  playwright 
to  drop  a curtain  whenever  he  wants  to, 
or  to  put  a stop  to  everything  by  ending 
the  chapter.  That  isn’t  fair.  That  is  an 
advantage  over  nature.  When  some  one 
accuses  some  one  else  of  doing  something 
dreadful  at  the  play,  down  comes  the 
curtain  quick  and  keeps  things  at  fever 
point,  or  the  chapter  ends  with  a lot  of 
stars,  and  the  next  page  begins  with  a 
description  of  a sunset  two  weeks  later. 
To  be  true,  we  ought  to  be  told  what  the 
man  who  is  accused  said  in  reply,  or 
what  happened  during  those  two  weeks 
before  the  sunset.  The  author  really 
has  no  right  to  choose  only  the  critical 
moments,  and  to  shut  out  the  common- 
place, every-day  life  by  a sort  of  literary 
closure.  That  is,  if  he  claims  to  tell  the 
truth.” 

Phillips  raised  his  eyebrows  and  looked 
carefully  around  the  table.  “Does  any 
one  else  feel  called  upon  to  testify  ?”  he 
asked. 

“ It’s  awful,  isn’t  it,  Phillips,”  laughed 
Trevelyan,  comfortably,  “to  find  that 
the  photographer  is  the  only  artist,  after 
all  ? I feel  very  guilty.” 

“You  ought  to,”  pronounced  the  Gen- 
eral, gayly.  He  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  himself  at  having  held  his  own 
against  these  clever  people.  “And  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Gordon  will  agree  with  me, 
too,”  he  went  on,  confidently,  with  a bow 
towards  the  younger  man.  “ He  has  seen 
more  of  the  world  than  any  of  us,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  I am  sure,  that  what  hap- 
pens only  suggests  tfafc  story,  it  is  not 
complete  in  itself.  That  it  always  needs 
the  author's  touch,  just  as  the  rough  dia- 
mond— ” } 

“ Oh,  thanks,  thanks,  General,”  laugh- 
ed Phillips.  “My  feelings  are  not  hurt 
as  badly  as  that.” 

Gordon  had  been  turning  the  stem  of 
a wineglass  slowly  between  his  thumb 
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and  his  finger  while  the  others  were 
talking,  and  looking  down  at  it  smiling. 
Now  he  raised  his  eyes  as  though  he 
meant  to  speak,  and  then  dropped  them 
again.  “I  am  afraid,  Sir  Henry,”  he 
said,  “that  I don’t  agree  with  you  at  all." 

Those  who  had  said  nothing  felt  a cer- 
tain satisfaction  that  they  had  not  com- 
mitted themselves.  The  Austrian  minister 
tried  to  remember  what  it  was  he  had 
said,  and  whether  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
treat, and  the  General  looked  blankly  at 
Gordon  and  said,  “Indeed,  sir.” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  called  on  that 
last  witness,  Sir  Henry,”  said  Phillips, 
smiling.  “ Your  case  was  very  good  as  it 
was.” 

“I  am  quite  sure,”  said  Gordon,  seri- 
ously, “that  the  story  Phillips  will  never 
write  is  a true  story,  but  he  will  not  write 
it  because  people  would  say  it  is  impos- 
sible, just  as  you  have  all  seen  sunsets 
sometimes  that  you  knew  would  be  laugh- 
ed at  if  any  one  tried  to  paint  them.  We 
all  know  such  a story,  something  in  our 
own  lives,  or  in  the  lives  of  our  friends. 
Not  ghost  stories  or  stories  of  adventure, 
but  of  ambitions  that  come  to  nothing, 
of  people  who  were  rewarded  or  punished 
in  this  world  instead  of  in  the  next,  and 
love  stories.” 

Phillips  looked  at  the  young  man  keen- 
ly and  smiled.  “ Especially  love  stories,” 
he  said. 

Gordon  looked  back  at  him  as  if  he  did 
not  understand. 

“Tell  it,  Gordon,”  said  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

“Yes,”  said  Gordon,  nodding  his  head 
in  assent,  “ I was  thinking  of  a particu- 
lar story.  It  is  as  complete,  I think,  and 
as  dramatic  as  any  of  those  we  read.  It 
is  about  a man  I met  in  Africa.  It  is  not 
a long  story,”  he  said,  looking  around  the 
table  tentatively,  “but  it  ends  badly.” 

There  was  a silence  much  more  appre- 
ciated than  a polite  murmur  of  invitation 
would  have  been,  and  the  simply  smart 
people  settled  themselves  rigidly  to  catch 
every  word  for  future  use.  They  realized 
that  this  would  be  a ; t<  **y  which  had  not 
as  yet  appeared  in  the  newspa pel's,  ana 
which  would  not  make  a part  of  Gordon  $ 
book.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  smiled  encoura- 
gingly upon  her  former  protege;  she  was 
sure  he  was  going  to  do  himself  credit; 
but  the  American  girl  chose  this  chance, 
when  all  the  other  eyes  were  turned  ex- 
pectantly towards  the  explorer,  to  look 
at  her  lover. 

\ V) 
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"We  were  on  our  return  march  from 
Lake  Tchad  to  the  Mobangi,”  said  Gor- 
don. "We  had  been  travelling  over  a 
month,  sometimes  by  a ter  and  sometimes 
through  the  forest,  and  we  did  not  expect 
to  see  any  other  white  men  besides  those 
of  our  own  party  for  several  months  to 
come.  In  the  middle  of  a jungle  late  one 
afternoon  I found  this  man  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a tree.  He  had  been  cut  and 
beaten  and  left  for  dead.  He  was  cover- 
ed with ; he  had  been  very  badly  cut. 

It  was  as  much  of  a surprise  to  me,  you 
understand,  as  it  would  be  to  you  if  you 
were  driving  through  Trafalgar  Square 
in  a hansom,  and  an  African  lion  should 
spring  up  on  your  horses’  haunches.  We 
believed  we  were  the  only  white  men  that 
had  ever  succeeded  in  getting  that  far 
south.  Crampel  had  tried  it,  and  no  one 
knows  yet  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive; 
Doctor  Schlemen  had  been  eaten  by  can- 
nibals, and  Major  Bethume  had  turned 
back  two  hundred  miles  further  north, 
and  we  could  no  more  account  for  this 
man’s  presence  than  if  he  had  been 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  Lieutenant 
Royce,  my  surgeon,  went  to  work  at  him, 
and  we  halted  where  we  were  for  the 
night.  In  about  an  hour  the  man  moved 
and  opened  his  eyes.  He  looked  up  at  us 
and  said,  ‘ Thank  God !’ — because  we  were 
white,  I suppose — and  went  off  into  uncon- 
sciousness again.  When  he  came  to  the 
next  time,  he  asked  Royce,  in  a whisper, 
how  long  he  had  to  live.  He  wasn’t  the 
sort  of  ^ man  you  had  to  lie  to  about  a 
thing  like  that,  and  Royce  told  him  he  did 
not  think  he  could  live  for  more  than  an 
hour  or  two.  The  man  moved  his  head 
to  show  that  he  understood,  and  raised  his 
hand  to  his  throat  and  began  pulling  at 
his  shirt,  but  the  effort  sent  him  off  into 
a fainting  fit  again.  I opened  his  collar 
for  him  as  gently  as  I could,  and  found 
that  his  fingers  had  clinched  around  a 
silver  necklace  that  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  jpid  from  which  there  hung  a gold 
locket  shaped  like  a heart.” 

Gordon  raised  his  eyes  slowly  from 
the  observation  of  his  finger-tips  as  they 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  table  before  him 
to  those  of  the  American  girl  who  sat 
opposite.  She  had  heard  his  story  so  far 
without  any  show  of  attention,  and  had 
been  watching,  rather  with  a touch  of 
fondness  in  her  eyes,  the  clever  earnest 
face  of  Arbuthnot,  who  was  following 
Gordon’s  story  with  polite  interest.  But 
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now,  at  Gordon’s  last  words,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  him  with  a look  of  awful  in- 
dignation, which  was  followed,  when  she 
met  his  calmly  polite  look  of  inquiry,  by 
one  of  fear  and  almost  of  entreaty. 

‘‘When  the  man  came  to,”  continued 
Gordon,  in  the  same  conventional  mono- 
tone, “he  begged  me  to  take  the  chain 
and  locket  to  a girl  whom  he  said  I 
would  find  either  in  London  or  in  New 
York.  He  gave  me  the  address  of  her 
banker.  He  said : ‘ Take  it  off  my  neck 
before  you  bury  me;  tell  her  I wore  it 
ever  since  she  gave  it  me.  That  it  has 
been  a charm  and  loadstone  to  me.  That 
when  the  locket  rose  and  fell  against  my 
breast,  it  was  as  if  her  heart  was  press- 
ing against  mine  and  answering  the  beat- 
ing and  throbbing  of  the  blood  in  my 
veins.’  ” 

Gordon  paused,  and  returned  to  the 
thoughtful  scrutiny  of  his  finger-tips. 

“The  man  did  not  die,”  he  said,  rais- 
ing his  head.  “ Royce  brought  him  back 
into  such  form  again  that  in  about  a 
week  we  were  able  to  take  him  along 
with  us  on  a litter.  But  he  was  very 
weak,  and  would  lie  for  hours  sleeping 
when  we  rested,  or  mumbling  and  rav- 
ing in  a fever.  We  learnt  from  him  at 
odd  times  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
reach  Lake  Tchad,  to  do  what  we  had 
done,  without  any  means  of  doing  it.  He 
had  had  not  more  than  a couple  of  dozen 
porters  and  a corporal's  guard  of  Senega- 
lese soldiers.  He  was  the  only  white  man 
in  the  party,  and  his  men  had  turned  on 
him,  and  left  him  as  we  found  him,  car- 
rying off  with  them  his  stock  of  provi- 
sions and  arms.  He  had  undertaken  the 
expedition  on  a promise  from  the  French 
government  to  make  him  governor  of  the 
territory  he  opened  up  if  he  succeeded,  but 
he  had  had  no  official  help.  If  he  failed, 
he  got  nothing ; if  he  succeeded,  he  did  so  at 
his  own  expense  and  by  his  own  endea- 
vors. It  was  only  a wonder  he  had  been 
able  to  get  as  far.  as  he  did.  He  did  not 
seem  to  feel  the  failure  of  his  expedition. 

All  that  was  lost  In  the  happiness  of 
getting  back  alive  to  this  woman  with 
whom  he  was  in  love.  He  had  been 
three  days  alone  before  we  found  him,^ 
and  in  those  three  days,  while  he  waited 
for  death,  he  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
that  he  would  never  see  her  again.  He 
had  resigned  himself  to  this,  had  given 
up  all  hope,  and  our  coming  seemed  like 
a miracle-  to  him.  I have  read  about 
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men  in  love,  I have  seen  it  on  the  stage, 
I have  seen  it  in  real  life,  but  I never 
saw  a man  so  grateful  to  God  and  so 
happy  and  so  insane  over  a woman  as 
this  man  was.  He  raved  about  her  when 
he  was  feverish,  and  he  talked  and  talked 
to  me  about  her  when  he  was  in  his  senses. 
The  porters  could  not  understand  him, 
and  he  found  me  sympathetic,  I sup- 
pose, or  else  he  did  not  care,  and  only 
wanted  to  speak  of  her  to  some  one, 
and  so  he  told  me  the  story  over  and 
over  again  as  I walked  beside  the  lit- 
ter, or  as  we  sat  by  the  fire  at  night. 
She  must  have  been  a very  remarkable 
girl.  He  had  met  her  first  the  year  be- 
fore, on  one  of  the  Italian  steamers  that 
ply  from  New  York  tq  Gibraltar.  She 
was  travelling  with  hef  father,  who  was 
an  invalid  going  to  Tangier  for  his 
health;  from  Tangier  they  were  to  go 
on  up  to  Nice  and  Cannes,  and  in  the 
spring  to  Paris  and  on  to  London  for  this 
season  just  over.  The  man  was  going 
from  Gibraltar  to  Zanzibar,  and  then  on 
into  the  Congo.  They  had  met  the  first 
night  out;  they  had  separated  thirteen 
days  later  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  that  time 
the  girl  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  him  if  he  would 
let  her,  for  he  was  very  proud.  He  had 
to  be.  He  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
offer  her.  She  is  very  well  known  at 
home.  I mean  her  family  is:  they  have 
lived  in  New  York  from  its  first  days, 
and  they  are  very  rich.  The  girl  had 
lived  a life  as  different  from  his  as  the 
life  of  a girl  in  society  must  be  from  that 
of  a vagabond.  He  had  been  an  engineer, 
a newspaper  correspondent,  an  officer 
in  a Chinese  army,  and  had  built  bridges 
in  South  America,  and  led  their  little 
revolutions  there,  and  had  seen  service  on 
the  desert  in  the  French  army  of  Algiers. 
He  had  no  "home  or  nat  ionality  even,  for 
he  had  left  America  when  he  was  sixteen ; 
he  had  no  family,  had  saved  no  money, 
arid  waa  trusting  everything  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  expedition  into  Africa  to  make 
him  known  and  to  give  him  position.  It 
was  the  story  of  Othello  and  Desdemona 
over  again.  His  blackness  lay  from  her 
% point  of  view,  or  rather  would  have  lain 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  friends,  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  as  helplessly  ineli- 
gible a young  man  as  a cowboy.  And 
he  really  had  lived  a life  of  which  he  had 
no  great  reason  to  be  proud.  He  had  ex- 
isted entirely  for  excitement,  as  other  men 
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live  to  drink  until  they  kill  themselves 
by  it;  nothing  he  had  done  had  counted 
for  much  except  his  bridges.  They  are 
still  standing.  But  the  things  he  had 
written  are  lost  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers.  The  soldiers  he  had  fought 
with  knew  him  only  as  a man  who  cared 
more  for  the  fighting  than  for  what  the 
fighting  was  about,  and  he  had  been  as 
ready  to  write  on  one  side  as  to  fight  on 
the  other.  He  was  a rolling  stone,  and 
had  been  a rolling  stone  from  the  time  he 
was  sixteen  and  had  run  away  to  sea, 
up  to  the  day  he  had  met  this  girl,  when 
he  was  just  thirty.  Yet  you  can  see  how 
such  a man  would  attract  a young,  im- 
pressionable girl,  who  had  met  only  those 
men  whose  actions  are  bounded  by  the 
courts  of  law  or  Wall  Street,  or  the  young- 
er set  who  drive  coaches  and  who  live  the 
life  of  the  clubs.  She  had  gone  through 
life  as  some  people  go  through  picture- 
galleries,  with  their  catalogues  marked  at 
the  best  pictures.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  little  fellows  whose  work  was  skied, 
who  were  trying  to  be  known,  who  were 
not  of  her  world,  but  who  toiled  and  pray- 
ed and  hoped  to  be  famous.  This  man 
came  into  her  life  suddenly  with  his  sto- 
ries of  adventure  and  strange  people  and 
strange  places,  of  things  done  for  the  love 
of  doing  them  and  not  for  the  reward  or 
reputation,  and  he  bewildered  her  at  first. 

I suppose,  and  then  fascinated,  and  then 
won  her.  You  can  imagine  how  it  was, 
these  two  walking  the  deck  together  dur- 
ing the  day,  or  sitting  side  by  side  when 
the  night  came  on,  the  ocean  stretched 
before  them.  The  daring  of  his  present 
undertaking,  the  absurd  glamour  that  is 
thrown  over  those  of  us  who  have  gone 
into  that  strange  country  from  which 
some  travellers  return,  and  the  pictu- 
resqueness of  his  past  life.  It  is  no  worn 
der  the  girl  made  too  much  of  him.  I do 
not  think  he  knew  what  was  coming.  He 
did  not  pose  before  her.  I am  quite  sure 
from  what  I know  of  him  that  he  did  not. 
Indeed,  I believed  him  when  he  said  that 
he  had  fought  against  the  more  than  in- 
terest she  had  begun  to  show  for  him. 
He  was  the  sort  of  man  women  care  for, 
but  they  had  not  been  of  this  womans 
class  or  calibre.  It  came  to  him  like  a 
sign  from  the  heavens.  It  was  as  if  a 
goddess  had  stooped  to  him.  He  told  her 
when  they  separated  that  if  he  succeeded, 
if  he  opened  this  unknown  country,  if  he 
was  rewarded  as  they  had  promised  to  re- 
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ward  him,  that  he  might  dare  to  come  to 
her ; and  she  called  him  her  knight-errant, 
and  gave  him  her  chain  and  locket  to 
wear,  and  told  him  whether  he  failed  or 
succeeded  it  meant  nothing  to  her,  and 
that  her  life  was  his  while  it  lasted,  and 
her  soul  as  well.  \ \ 

“I  think,”  Gordon  said,  stopping  ab- 
ruptly, with  an  air  of  careful  considera- 
tion, “that  those  were  her  words  as  he 
repeated  them  to  me.” 

He  raised  his  eyes  thoughtfully  tow- 
ards the  face  of  the  girl  opposite,  and 
then  glanced  past  her,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  recall  the  words  the  man  had  used. 
The  fine  beautiful  face  of  the  woman  was 
white  and  drawn  around  the  lips,  and 
she  gave  a quick  appealing  glance  at  her 
hostess,  as  if  she  would  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  go.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  guests 
were  watching  Gordon  or  toying  with  the 
things  in  front  of  them.  The  dinner  had 
been  served,  and  not  even  the  soft  move- 
ments of  the  servants  interrupted  the 
young  man’s  story. 

“You  can  imagine  a man,”  Gordon 
went  on,  more  lightly,  “finding  a han- 
som cab  slow  when  he  is  riding  from  the 
station  to  see  the  woman  he  loves;  but 
imagine  this  man  urging  himself  and  the 
rest  of  us  to  hurry  when  we  were  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  with  six  months’  travel  in 
front  of  us  before  we  could  reach  the  first 
limits  of  civilization.  That  is  wdiat  this 
man  did.  When  he  was  still  on  his  lit- 
ter he  used  to  toss  and  turn,  and  abuse 
the  bearers  and  porters  and  myself  be- 
cause we  moved  so  slowly.  When  we 
stopped  for  the  night  he  would  chafe  and 
fret  at  the  delay;  and  when  the  morn- 
ing came  he  was  the  first  to  wake,  if  he 
slept  at  all,  and  eager  to  push  on.  When 
at  last  he  was  able  to  walk,  he  worked 
himself  into  a fever  again,  and  it  was 
only  when  Royce  warned  him  that  he 
would  kill  himself  if  he  kept  on  that  he 
submitted  to  be  carried,  and  forced  him- 
self to  be  patient.  And  all  the  time  the 
poor  devil  kept  saying  how  unworthy  he 
was  of  her,  how  miserably  he  had  vrasted 
his  years,  how  unfitted  he  was  for  the 
great  happiness  which  had  come  into  his 
life.  I suppose  every  man  says  that  when 
he  is  in  love;  very  properly,  too;  but  the 
worst  of  it  was,  in  this  man’s  case,  that  it 
was  so  very  true.  He  was  unworthy  of 
her  in  everything  but  liis  love  for  her. 
It  used  to  frighten  me  to  see  how  much 
he  cared.  Well,  we  got  out  of  it  at  last, 


and  reached  Cairo,  and  saw  white  faces 
once  more,  and  heard  women’s  voices, 
and  the  strain  and  fear  of  failure  were 
over,  and  we  could  breathe  again.  I was 
quite  ready  enough  to  push  on  to  Lon- 
don, but  we  had  to  wait  a week  for  the 
steamer,  and  during  that  time  that  man 
made  my  life  miserable.  He  had  done 
so  well,  and  would  have  done  so  much 
more  if  he  had  had  my  equipment,  that 
I tried  to  see  that  he  received  all  the 
credit  due  him.  But  he  would  have  none 
of  the  public  receptions,  and  the  audience 
with  the  Khedive,  or  any  of  the  fuss  they 
made  over  us.  He  only  wanted  to  get 
back  to  her.  He  spent  the  days  on  the 
quay  watching  them  load  the  steamer  and 
counting  the  hoars  until  she  was  to  sail, 
and  even  at  night  he  would  leave  the 
first  bed  he  had  slept  in  for  six  months, 
and  would  come  into  my  room  and  ask 
me  if  I would  not  sit  up  and  talk  with 
him  until  daylight.  You  see,  after  he 
had  given  up  all  thought  of  her,  and  be- 
lieved himself  about  to  die  without  see- 
ing her  again,  it  made  her  all  the  dearer, 

I suppose,  and  made  him  all  the  more 
fearful  of  losing  her  again. 

“He  became  very  quiet  as  soon  as  we 
were  really  under  way,  and  Royce  and  I 
hardly  knew  him  for  the  same  man.  He 
would  sit  in  silence  in  his  steamer-chair 
for  hours,  looking  out  at  the  sea  and 
smiling  to  himself,  and  sometimes,  for  he 
was  still  very  weak  and  feverish,  the 
tears  would  come  to  his  eyes  and  run 
down  his  cheeks.  ‘ This  is  the  way  we 
would  sit,’  he  said  to  me  one  night,  4 with 
the  dark  purple  sky  and  the  strange  South- 
ern stars  over  our  heads,  and  the  rail  of 
the  boat  rising  and  sinking  below  the 
line  of  the  horizon.  And  I can  hear 
her  voice,  and  I try  to  imagine  she  is  still 
sitting  there,  as  she  did  the  last  night  out, 
when  I held  her  hands  between  mine.’” 
Gordon  paused  a moment,  and  then  went 
on  more  slowly : “ I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  that  the  excitement  of  the  journey 
overland  had  kept  him  up  or  not,  but  as 
we  went  on  he  became  much  weaker  and 
slept  more,  until  Royce  became  anxious 
and  alarmed  about  him.  But  he  did  not 
know  it  himself;  he  had  grown  so  sure 
of  his  recovery  then  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  weakness  meant.  He 
fell  off  into  long  spells  of  sleep  or  uncon- 
sciousness, and  woke  only  to  be  fed,  and 
would  then  fall  back  to  sleep  again.  And 
in  one  of  these  spells  of  unconsciousness 
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he  died.  He  died  within  two  days  of 
land.  He  had  no  home  and  no  country 
and  no  family,  as  I told  you,  and  we  bur- 
ied him  at  sea.  He  left  nothing  behind 
him,  for  the  very  clothes  he  wore  were 
those  we  had  given  him — nothing  but  the 
locket  and  the  chain  which  he  had  told 
me  to  take  from  his  neck  when  he  died.” 

Gordon  s voice  had  grown  very  cold 
and  hard.  He  stopped  and  ran  his  fin- 
gers down  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  a little  leather  bag.  The  people  at 
the  table  watched  him  in  silence  as  he 
opened  it  and  took  out  a dull  silver  chain 
with  a gold  heart  hanging  from  it. 

“This  is  it,”  he  said,  gently.  He  lean- 
ed across  the  table,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
those  of  the  American  girl,  and  dropped 
the  chain  in  front  of  her.  “Would  you 
like  to  see  it?”  lie  said. 

The  rest  moved  curiously  forward  to 
look  at  the  little  heap  of  gold  and  silver 
as  it  lay  on  the  white  cloth.  But  the  girl, 
with  her  eyes  half  closed  and  her  lips 
pressed  together,  pushed  it  on  with  her 
hand  to  the  man  who  sat  next  her,  and 
bowed  her  head  slightly,  as  though  it 
was  an  effort  for  her  to  move  at  all. 
The  wife  of  the  Austrian  minister  gave  a 
little  sigh  of  relief. 

“ I should  say  your  story  did  end  bad- 
ly, Mr.  Gordon,”  she  said.  “It  is  terri- 
bly sad,  and  so  unnecessarily  so.” 

“ I don't  know/’  said  Lady  Arbutlmot, 
thoughtfully— “ I don't  know;  it  seems 
to  me  it  was  better.  As  Mr.  Gordon 
says,  the  man  was  hardly  worthy  of  her. 
A man  should  have  something  more  to 
offer  a woman  than  love;  it  is  a woman's 
prerogative  to  be  loved;  any  number  of 
men  may  love  her;  it  is  nothing  to  their 
credit;  they  cannot  help  themselves.” 

“Well,”  said  General  Kent,  “if  all 
true  stories  turn  out  as  badly  as  that  one 
does.  I will  hike  back  what  I said  against 
those  the  story-writers  tell.  I prefer  the 
ones  Anstev  and  Jerome  make  up.  I 
call  it  a most  unpleasant  story.” 

“But  it  isn't  finished  yet,'’  said  Gor- 
don, as  he  leaned  over  and  picked  up  the 
chain  and  locket.  “ There  is  still  a little 
more." 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon  !”  said  the  wife 
of  the  Austrian  minister,  eagerly.  “ But 
then,”  she  added,  “you  can’t  make  it  any 
better.  You  cannot  bring  the  man  back 
to  life." 

“No,”  said  Gordon,  “but  I can  make 
it  a little  worse.'’ 


“ Ah,  I see,”  said  Phillips, with  a story- 
teller's intuition — “ the  girl.” 

“The  first  day  I reached  London  I 
went  to  her  banker's  and  got  her  ad- 
dress,” continued  Gordon.  “And  I wrote, 
saying  I wanted  to  see  her,  but  before  I 
could  get  an  answer  I met  her  the  next 
afternoon  at  a garden  party.  At  least  I 
did  not  meet  her;  she  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  I saw  a very  beautiful  girl  sur- 
rounded by  a lot  of  men,  and  asked  who 
she  was,  and  found  out  it  was  the  woman 
I had  written  to,  the  owner  of  the  chain 
and  locket,  and  I was  also  told  that  her 
engagement  had  just  been  announced  to 
a young  Englishman  of  family  and  po- 
sition who  had  known  her  only  a few 
months,  and  with  whom  she  was  very 
much  in  love.  So  you  see,”  he  went  on, 
smiling,  “that  it  was  better  that  he  died 
believing  in  her  and  in  her  love  for  him. 
Mr.  Phillips,  now,  would  have  let  him 
live  to  return  and  find  her  married,  but 
nature  is  kinder  than  writers  of  fiction, 
and  quite  as  dramatic.” 

Phillips  did  not  reply  to  this,  and  the 
General  only  shook  his  head  doubtfully 
and  said  nothing.  So  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
looked  at  Lady  Arbutlmot,  and  the  ladies 
rose  and  left  the  room.  When  the  men 
had  left  them,  a young  girl  went  to 
the  piano,  and  the  other  women  seated 
themselves  to  listen,  but  Miss  Egerton, 
saying  that  it  was  warm,  stepped  out 
through  one  of  the  high  windows  on  to 
the  little  balcony  that  overhung  the  gar- 
den. It  was  dark  out  there  and  cool,  and 
the  rumbling  of  the  encircling  city  sound- 
ed as  distant  and  as  far  off  as  the  reflection 
seemed  that  its  million  lights  threw’  up 
to  the  sky  above.  The  girl  leaned  her 
face  and  bare  shoulder  against  the  rough 
stone  Avail  of  the  house,  and  pressed  her 
hands  together,  AA’ith  her  fingers  locking 
and  unlocking  and  her  rings  cutting 
through  her  gloves.  She  was  trembling 
slightly,  and  the  blood  in  her  veins  was 
hot  and  tingling.  She  heard  the  voices 
of  the  men  as  they  entered  the  draAving- 
room,  the  momentary  cessation  of  the 
music  at  the  piano  and  its  renewal,  and 
then  a figure  blocked  the  light  from  the 
windoAv,  and  Gordon  stepped  out  of  it 
and  stood  in  front  of  her  with  the  chain 
and  locket  in  his  hand.  He  held  it  toAv- 
ards  her,  and  they  faced  each  other  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

“Will  you  take  it  now?”  he  said. 

The  girl  raised  her  head  and  dreAA’  her- 
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self  up  until  she  stood  straight  and  tall 
before  him.  /“Have  you  not  punished 
me  enough  ?”  she  asked,  in  a whisper. 
“Are  you  not  satisfied?  Was  it  brave? 
Was  it  manly  ? Is  that  what  you  have 
learnt  among  your  savages — to  torture  a 
woman  ?”  She  stopped  with  a quick  sob 
of  pain  and  pressed  her  hands  against 
her  breast. 

Gordon  observed  her  curiously  with 
cold  consideration.  “ What  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  man  to  whom  you  gave 
this?”  he  asked.  “Why  not  consider 
him?  What  was  your  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  the  table,  with  your  friends 
around  you,  to  the  year  he  suffered  dan- 
ger and  physical  pain  for  you — for  you, 
remember  ?” 

The  girl  hid  her  face  for  a moment  in 
her  hands,  and  when  she  lowered  them 
again  her  cheeks  were  wet  and  her  voice 
was  changed  and  softer.  “They  told 
me  he  was  dead,”  she  said.  “Then  it 
was  denied,  and  then  the  French  papers 
told  of  it  again,  and  with  horrible  detail, 
and  how  it  happened.” 

Gordon  took  a step  nearer  her.  “ And 
does  your  love  come  and  go  with  the 
editions  of  the  daily  papers?”  he  asked, 
fiercely.  “ If  they  say  to-morrow  morn- 
ing that  Arbuthnot  is  false  to  his  princi- 
ples or  his  party,  that  he  is  a bribe-taker, 
a man  who  sells  his  vote,  will  you  believe 
them  and  stop  loving  him?”  He  gave 
a sharp  exclamation  of  disdain.  “ Or  will 
you  wait,”  he  went  on,  bitterly,  “until 
the  Liberal  organs  have  had  time  to  deny 
it?  Is  that  the  love,  the  life,  and  the  soul 
you  promised  the  man  who — ” 

There  was  a soft  step  on  the  floor  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  tall  figure  of  young 
Arbuthnot  appeared  in  the  opening  of  the 
window  as  he  looked  doubtfully  out  into 
the  darkness.  Gordon  took  a step  back 
into  the  light  of  the  window,  where  he 
could  be  seen,  and  leaned  easily  against 
the  railing  of  the  balcony.  His  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  street,  and  he  noticed 
over  the  wall  the  top  of  a passing  omni- 
bus, and  the  glow  of  the  men’s  pipes  who 
sat  on  it. 

“Miss  Egerton  ?”  asked  Arbuthnot.  his 
eyes  still  blinded  by  the  lights  of  the 
room  he  had  left.  “Is  she  here?  Oh, 
is  that  you  ?”  he  said,  as  he  saw  the  move- 
ment of  the  white  dress.  “I  was  sent 
to  look  for  you,”  he  said.  “They  were 
afraid  something  was  wrong.”  He  turn- 
ed to  Gordon,  as  if  in  explanation  of  his 
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lover-like  solicitude.  “It  has  been  a 
pretty  hard  week,  and  it  has  kept  one 
pretty  well  on  the  go  all  the  time,  and 
I thought  Miss  Egerton  looked  tired  at 
dinner.” 

The  moment  he  had  spoken,  the  girl 
came  towards  him  quickly,  and  put  her 
arm  inside  of  his,  and  took  his  hand. 

He  looked  down  at  her  wonderingly  at 
this  show  of  affection,  and  then  drew  her 
nearer,  and  said,  gently:  “ You  are  tired, 
aren’t  you  ? I came  to  tell  you  that  Lady 
Arbuthnot  is  going.  She  is  waiting  for 
you.” 

It  struck  Gordon,  as  they  stood  there, 
how  handsome  they  were  and  how  well 
suited.  They  took  a step  towards  the 
window,  and  tfeen  the  young  nobleman 
turned  and  looked  out  at  the  pretty  garden 
and  up  at  the  sky,  where  the  moon  was 
> struggling  against  the  glare  of  the  city. 

“It  is  very  pretty  and  peaceful  out 
here,”  he  said,  “is  it  not?  It  seems  a pity 
to  leave  it.  Good-night,  Gordon,  and  thank 
you  for  your  story.”  He  stopped, with  one 
foot  on  the  threshold,  and  smiled.  4 4 And 
yet,  do  you  know,”  he  said,  “I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  were  guilty  of  doing 
just  what  you  accused  Phillips  of  doing. 

I somehow  thought  you  helped  the  true 
story  out  a little.  Now  didn’t  you  ? Was 
it  all  just  as  you  told  it?  Or  am  I 
wrong  ?” 

“No,”  Gordon  answered;  “you  are 
right.  I did  change  it  a little,  in  one 
particular.” 

“ And  what  was  that,  may  I ask  ?”  said 
Arbuthnot. 

“The  man  did  not  die,”  Gordon  an- 
swered. 

Arbuthnot  gave  a quick  little  sigh  of 
sympathy.  “ Poor  devil !”  he  said,  softly ; 
“poor  chap!”  He  moved  his  left  hand 
over  and  touched  the  hand  of  the  girl, 
as  though  to  reassure  himself  of  his  own 
good  fortune.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  Gordon’s  with  a curious  puzzled  look 
in  them.  14  But  then,”  he  said,  doubtful- 
ly, 4 4 if  he  is  not  dead,  how  did  you  come 
to  get  the  chain  ?” 

The  girl’s  arm  within  his  own  moved 
slightly,  and  her  fingers  tightened  their 
hold  upon  his  hand. 

“Oh,”  said  Gordon,  indifferently,  “it 
did  not  mean  anything  to  him,  you  see, 
when  he  found  he  had  lost  her,  and  it 
could  not  mean  anything  to  her.  It  is 
of  no  value.  It  means  nothing  to  any 

one — except,  perhaps,  to  me." 
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IT  is  just  thirty  years  since  Anthony 
Trollope  ascended  the  Mississippi  to 
the  head  of  navigation  and  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  recorded  his  impressions 
of  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man  along 
the  shores  of  that  river.  As  might  per- 
haps have  been  expected,  he  admired  with 
enthusiasm  the  works  of  nature,  and  as 
might  certainly  have  been  expected,  he 
found  little  to  admire  in  the  handiwork 
of  man.  “I  protest  that  of  all  the  river 
scenery  that  I know,  that  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  is  by  far  the  finest  and  the 
most  continued.  One  thinks,  of  course, 
of  the  Rhine;  but,  according  to  my  idea 
of  beauty,  the  Rhine  is  nothing  to  the 
upper  Mississippi ....  The  idea  constantly 
occurs  that  some  point  on  every  hill-side 
would  form  the  most  charming  site  ever 
yet  chosen  for  a noble  residence.”  Thus 
Trollope  wrote  of  the  upper  Mississippi; 
and  thus  again  of  the  “twin  cities”  that 
are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquisition: 
“St.  Paul  contains  about  14,000  inhabi- 
tants, and,  like  all  other  American  towns, 
is  spread  over  a surface  of  ground  adapt- 
ed to  the  accommodation  of  a very  ex- 
tended population.  As  it  is  belted  on 
one  side  bjr  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  bluffs  which  accompany  the  course  of 
the  river,  the  site  is  pretty  and  almost  ro- 
mantic.” The  other  “twin”  is  so  much 
the  later  born  that  to  few  Minneapolitans 
does  it  ever  occur  that  it  had  even  seen 
the  light  in  1861.  “Going  on  from  Min- 
nehaha, we  came  to  Minneapolis,  at  which 
place  there  is  a fine  suspension-bridge 
across  the  river,  just  above  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  leading  to  the  town  of 
that  name.  Till  I got  there  I could  hard- 
ly believe  that  in  these  days  there  should 
be  a living  village  called  Minneapolis  by 
living  men.  I presume  I should  describe 
it  as  a town,  for  it  has  a municipality  and 
a post  office,  and  of  course  a large  hotel. 
The  interest  of  the  place,  however,  is  in 
the  saw-mills.” 

I do  not  mean  to  celebrate  again  the 
growth  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  from 
these  small  beginnings,  which  is  the  mar- 
vel even  of  the  marvellous  West.  But 
for  our  immediate  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  rapidity  of 
the  growth  of  the  two  cities,  but  the  in- 
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tensity  of  the  rivalry  between  them — a ri- 
valry which  the  stranger  hardly  compre- 
hends, however  much  lie  may  have  heard 
of  it,  until  he  lias  seen  the  workings  of  it 
on  the  spot.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  accu- 
rate to  describe  the  genesis  of  Minneapolis, 
in  particular,  as  a growth  at  all.  St.  Paul 
has  been  developed  from  the  frontier 
trading-post  of  the  earlier  days  by  an 
evolution  the  successive  stages  of  which 
have  left  their  several  records,  but  Min- 
neapolis has  risen  like  an  exhalation, 
or,  to  adopt  even  a mustier  comparison, 
has  sprung  from  the  heads  of  its  project- 
ors full-panoplied  in  brick  and  mortar. 
There  are  traces  of  the  village  that  Trol- 
lope saw,  and  there  are  the  towering 
structures  of  a modern  city,  and  there  is 
nothing  between.  In  this  electric  air, 
where  there  is  so  little  “ precipitation  ” in 
the  atmosphere  and  so  much  in  every- 
thing else,  where  “the  flux  of  mortal 
things”  is  not  a generalization  of  the 
mind,  but  a palpable  fact  of  daily  expe- 
rience, where  antiquity  means  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  posterity  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  the  present  is  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tenses,  and  men  inevitably 
come  to  think  and  live  and  build  in  the 
future- perfect.  A ten-story  building  in  a 
ten-acre  lot  requires  explanation,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  explanation ; — this,  and  the 
adjacency  of  the  hated  rival.  In  St.  Paul 
the  elevator  came  as  a needed  factor  in 
commercial  architecture,  since  the  strip 
of  shore  to  which  the  town  was  confined 
in  Trollope’s  time  still  limits  and  cramps 
the  business  quarter,  and  leaves  only  the 
vertical  dimension  available  for  expan- 
sion. Toweriug  buildings  are  the  nor- 
mal outcome  of  such  a situation.  Min- 
neapolis, on  the  other  hand,  occupies  a 
table-land  above  the  river,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  practically  unlimited.  Although, 
of  course,  every  growing  or  grown  town 
must  have  a most  frequented  part — a cen- 
tre where  land  is  costlier  than  elsewhere 
and  buildings  rise  higher — the  altitude  of 
the  newest  and  tallest  structures  of  Min- 
neapolis could  scarcely  be  explained  with- 
out reference  to  the  nearness  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  intensity  of  the  local  pride  born 
of  that  nearness.  If  the  physical  neces- 
sities of  the  case  prescribed  ten-story 
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buildings  in  St.  Paul,  the  moral  necessity 
of  not  being  outdone  would  prescribe 
twelve-story  buildings  for  Minneapolis. 

Evidently  there  could  be  no  better 
places  than  the  twin  cities  to  study  the 
development  of  Western  architecture,  or 
rather  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
such  thing.  There  seems  to  be  among 
the  Western  lay  populations  a faith  that 
there  is,  which  is  none  the  less  firm  for 
being  a trifle  vague,  and  this  faith  is 
shared  by  some  of  the  practitioners  of  ar- 
chitecture in  the  West.  In  the  inscruta- 
ble workings  of  our  official  architecture 
one  of  these  gentlemen  came  to  be  ap- 
pointed a few  years  ago  the  supervising  ar- 
chitect of  the  Treasury.  It  is  a measure  of 
the  extent  and  intelligence  of  the  nation- 
al interest  in  the  art  that  this  functionary, 
with  little  more  than  the  official  status  of 
a clerk,  and  with  no  guarantee  that  he 
has  any  professional  status  whatever,  has 
little  less  than  the  aediliary  powers  of  an 
Augustus.  To  have  found  a city  of  brick 
and  to  have  left  a city  of  marble  is  a 
boast  that  more  than  one  supervising  ar- 
chitect could  have  paraphrased  in  declar- 
ing that  he  found  the  government  archi- 
tecture Renaissance  and  he  left  it  Gothic, 
or  that  he  found  it  Gothic  and  he  left  it 
nondescript,  while  each  successive  incum- 
bent could  have  declared  that  he  found 
it  and  left  it  without  architectural  tradi- 
tions and  without  architectural  restraints. 
The  ambition  of  the  architect  immediate- 
ly in  question  was  not  sectarian  so  much 
as  sectional.  To  him  it  seemed  that  a 
bureau  had  too  many  traditions  which  to 
other  students  seemed  to  have  none  at 
all.  Not  personally  addicted  to  swearing 
to  the  words  of  any  master,  he  considered 
that  the  influence  of  authority  in  his 
office  was  much  too  strong.  He  was 
himself  from  the  remote  West,  and  in  an 
interview  setting  forth  his  hopes  and  pur- 
poses, shortly  after  he  came  into  the  office 
from  which  he  was  shortly  to  go  out,  he 
explained  that  “Eastern”  conventionali- 
ties had  had  altogether  too  much  sway  in 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  office,  and 
that  he  meant  to  embody  “Western  ideas” 
in  the  public  buildings.  In  the  brief  in- 
terval before  his  retirement  he  designed 
many  monuments,  from  which  one  should 
be  able  to  derive  some  notion  of  Western 
architectural  ideas,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  government  building  at  Minneapolis. 
This  edifice  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the 
multitude  of  ill-assorted  and  unadjusted 


features  which  it  exhibits,  especially  for 
the  “grand  choice”  of  pediments  which 
its  fronts  present — pediments  triangular 
and  curved,  pediments  closed  and  broken 
— and  for  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
the  cupolas  and  lanterns  and  crestings  by 
which  the  sky-line  is  tormented  into  vio- 
lent agitation.  The  features  themselves 
cannot  be  “Western,”  since  they  are  by 
no  means  novel,  the  most  recent  of  them 
dating  back  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
it  must  be  the  combination  or  the  remark- 
able profusion  of  “things”  that  consti- 
tutes the  novelty  and  the  Westernness 
which  it  was  the  mission  of  the  author  to 
introduce  iuto  our  public  architecture. 
The  City  Hall  and  Court-house  in  St. 
Paul  is  a large  and  conspicuous  building, 
the  more  conspicuous  for  being  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  an  open  square,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  in  design,  or  the  absence  of 
it,  the  arrangement  of  its  voids  and  solids 
being  quite  unstudied  and  casual,  and  the 
aggregation  quite  failing  to  constitute  a 
whole.  There  are  by  no  means  so  many 
features  in  it  as  in  the  government  build- 
ing at  Minneapolis,  nor  are  they  classic; 
but  the  architect  has  introduced  iflore 
“things”  than  he  was  able  to  handle, 
and  they  are  equally  irrelevant  to  the  pile 
and  to  each  other,  especially  the  tower 
that  was  intended  to  be  the  culminating 
feature  of  the  composition,  but  which 
fails  to  fulfil  its  purpose  from  any  point 
of  view,  crowning  as  it  does  a recessed 
angle  of  the  front.  This  also  is  a conge- 
ries of  unrelated  and  unadjusted  parts, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  illustrations  of  his 
meaning  furnished  by  our  official  spokes- 
man, this  also  may  be  admitted  to  be  char- 
acteristically W n.  The  same  admis- 

sion may  reluctantly  be  made  concern- 
ing the  similar  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  consists  architecturally  of  two 
very  busy  and  bustling  fronts,  compiled 
of  “features”  that  do  not  make  up  a 
physiognomy,  and  which  stands  upon  a 
massive  sash  frame  of  plate  - glass.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  these  things  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  East,  only  there  they 
are  not  referred  to  the  geography,  but  to 
the  illiteracy  or  insensibility  of  the  design- 
er, and  this  classification  seems  simpler, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

Minneapolis  has  a compensation  for  its 
newness  in  the  fact  that  when  its  public 
buildings  came  to  be  projected,  the  fash- 
ion of  such  edifices  as  these  had  passed 
away.  If  the  work  of  Mr.  Richardson 
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has  been  much  misunderstood,  as  I tried 
to  point  out  in  speaking1  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  Chicago,  if  its  accidents 
have  been  mistaken  by  admiring  disciples 
for  its  essence,  even  if  its  essential  and 
admirable  qualities  do  not  always  suffice 
to  make  it  available  as  a model,  it  is  ne- 
cessary only  to  consider  such  buildings  as 
have  just  been  mentioned  to  perceive  how 
beneficial,  upon  the  whole,  his  influence 
has  been,  for  it  has  at  least  sufficed  to 
make  such  buildings  impossible — impos- 
sible, at  least,  to  be  done  by  architects 
who  have  any  pretensions  to  be  “in  the 
movement” — and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
that  they  can  be  succeeded  by  anything 
so  bad.  The  City  Hall  of  Minneapolis, 
for  instance,  was  projected  but  a few 
years  later  than  its  government  building, 
but  in  the  interval  Richardson’s  influence 
had  been  at  work.  That  influence  is  be- 
trayed both  in  the  accepted  design  now 
in  course  of  execution  and  in  the  other 
competitive  designs,  and  it  has  resulted  in 
a specific  resemblance  to  the  public  build- 
ing at  Pittsburg  which  its  author  pro- 
fessed his  hope  to  make  “a  dignified  pile 
of  rocks.”  The  variations  which  the  au- 
thors of  the  Minneapolis  City  Hall  have 
introduced  in  the  scheme  they  have  re- 
produced in  its  general  massing  and  in 
its  most  conspicuous  features  are  not  all 
improvements.  By  the  introduction  of 
grouped  openings  into  its  solid  shaft  the 
tower  of  Pittsburg  is  shorn  of  much  of  its 
power;  nor  can  the  substitution  be  com- 
mended in  its  upper  stage  of  a modifica- 
tion of  the  motive  employed  by  Richard- 
son in  Trinity,  Boston,  and  derived  by 
him  from  Salamanca,  for  the  simpler 
treatment  used  in  the  prototype  of  this 
building  as  the  culminating  feature  of  a 
stark  and  lofty  tower.  The  far  greater 
elaboration  of  the  corner  pavilions  of  the 
principal  fronts,  also,  though  in  part  justi- 
fied by  the  greater  tractabilitv  of  the  ma- 
terial here  employed,  tends  rather  to  con- 
fusion than  to  enrichment.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  more  subdued  treatment  of 
the  curtain  wall  between  the  tower  and 
the  pavilions  gives  greater  value  and  de- 
tachment to  both,  and  is  thus  an  advance 
upon  the  prototype;  and  the  central  gable 
of  the  subordinate  front  is  distinctly  more 
successful  than  the  corresponding  feature 
of  Pittsburg,  the  archway,  withdrawn  be- 
tween two  protecting  towers,  of  which  the 
suggestion  comes  from  mediaeval  milita- 
ry architecture.  Observe,  however,  that 


the  derivation  of  the  general  scheme  of 
the  building  and  of  its  chief  features  from 
an  earlier  work  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
peachment of  the  architect's  original- 
ity, provided  the  precedent  he  chooses 
be  really  applicable  to  his  problem,  and 
provided  he  analyze  it  instead  of  repro- 
ducing it  without  analysis.  In  what  else 
does  progress  consist  than  in  availing 
one’s  self  of  the  labor  of  one’s  predeces- 
sors? If  the  Grecian  builders  had  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  modern  demand  for  nov- 
elty, and  had  endeavored  to  comply  with 
it  by  making  dispositions  radically  new, 
instead  of  refining  upon  the  details  of 
an  accepted  type,  or  if  the  mediaeval 
builders  had  done  the  same  thing,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  typical  temple  or  the 
typical  cathedral  would  never  have  come 
to  be  built,  that  we  should  have  had  no 
Parthenon  and  no  Cologne.  The  require- 
ments of  the  Minneapolis  building,  a 
court-house  and  town -hall,  are  nearly 
enough  alike  to  those  of  the  county  build- 
ing at  Pittsburg  to  make  it  credible  that 
the  general  scheme  of  the  earlier  work 
may  by  force  of  merit  have  imposed 
itself  upon  the  architect  of  the  later. 
The  general  difference  of  treatment  is  the 
greater  richness  and  elaboration  of  the 
newer  structure,  and  this  is  a legitimate 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of  free- 
stone for  granite,  while  the  differences  of 
detail  and  the  introduction  at  Minneapo- 
lis of  features  that  have  no  counterpart 
at  Pittsburg  suffice  to  vindicate  the  de- 
signer from  the  reproach  of  having  fol- 
lowed his  model  thoughtlessly  or  with 
servility.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  drawings,  the  municipal  building  of 
Minneapolis, when  it  comes  to  be  finished, 
will  be  a monument  of  which  the  Minne- 
apolitans will  have  a right  to  be  proud 
for  better  reasons  than  mere  magnitude 
and  costliness. 

Another  work,  this  time  completely  ex- 
ecuted, by  the  designers  of  the  City  Hall, 
the  public  library  of  Minneapolis,  betrays 
also  the  influence  of  Richardson.  The 
motive  of  the  principal  front,  an  arcade 
bounded  by  round  towers  and  surmount- 
ed by  a story  of  blank  wall,  was  pretty 
evidently  suggested  by  his  unexecuted 
design  for  a similar  building  at  Buffalo. 
The  precedent  here  is  perhaps  not  so  di- 
rectly in  point,  seeing  that  the  effective- 
ness of  an  arcade  increases  with  its  length, 
and  in  a much  greater  ratio,  and  that  the 
arcade  here  is  not  only  much  shorter  than 
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the  designers,  as  well  as 
their  power  of  judicious  se- 
lection and  mollification* 

As  was  remarked  in  the 
paper  on  Chicago,  the  ar- 
chitectural acti  vity  of  the 
West  is  uot  largely  .ecclesi- 
astical, and  the  churches 
are  for  the  most  part  as 
near  to  traditional  models 
as  their  designers  have  the 
knowledge  to  bring  them. 

In  the  Eastern  States  a 
great  many  interesting  es- 
says have  been  made  tow- 
ards solving  the  modern 
problem  of  a church  in 
which  the  pulpit  and  not 
the  altar  is  the  central 
point  of  design;  while  yet  retaining  an  with  no  architectural  mark  of  the  transi- 
ecclesiastical  expression.  There  is  an  ed-  lion,  and  cuts  the  openings  quite  at  ran- 
ifiee  in  Sr.  Paul  called  * The  People's  dom,  or  as  that  by  which  the  brick  wall. 
Church,'1  in  which  the  designer  seems  for  a considerable  but  indefinite  extent,  is 
purposely  to  have  avoided  an  ecclesiasti-  quite  promiscuously  aspersed  with  irregu- 
cal  expression,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  lar  bits  of  stone,  it  shows  a considerable 
typify  in  brick  and  stone  the  wild,  free  the-  skill  in  the  placing  and  detailing  of  Tea- 
ology  of  the  West.  He  has  so  far  succeeded  tures,  and  the  disposition  of  the  openings 
that  nobody  could  possibly  take  the  result  gives  the  principal  front  a grateful  sense 
of  his  labors  for  a church  in  the  usual  ac-  of  stability  and  repose.  The  ample  en 
captation  of  the  term,  but  this  negative  trances  designate  it  as  a place  of  popular 
attainment  does  not  yet  constitute  a posi-  assembly,  and  possibly  its  religious  par- 
ti ve  architectural  success.  It  may  be  that  pose  may  be  taken  to  be  confessed,  though 
Western  ideas  in  theology  are  thus  far  somewhat  shamefacedly,  in  the  wheel 
somewhat  too  sketchy  to  form  a basis  for  window  at  the  centre  of  one  front,  and 
the  establishment  of  art  architectural  type,  the  tall  tmeeried  opening  at  the  centre  of 
since  mere  negation  is  insusceptible  of  the  other,  which  are  the  only  relics  of  ec- 
architectural  expression,  Tim  People's  elesiastical  architecture  that,  are  suffered 
Church  does  uot  lack,  however,  many  of  to  appear.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  a '*  Peo 
the  qualities  that  should  belong  to  every  pie's1’  something,  and  possibly  this  is  as 
building  as  a building,  apart  from  its  near  to  a specification  of  its  purpose  as  the 
destination.  In  spite  of  such  unhappy  neo  ■ theologians  have  attained*  In  this 
freaks  as  that  by  which  the  stoic*  ba>#>-  case,  as  it  is  notoriously  difficult  for  a 
merit  merges  iuto  the  brick  .superstructure  man  to  give  expression  to  an  idea  of  which 
Vox*.  LXXXJll.-No.  4&J.-70 
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the,  erucifbnn  plan  until  the  church  is  Uiat  tyas  jdumilated  hy  the.  erection  of 
virtually  limited  l|te  It  is  rib  Sit  $nhd*t Scotty  Midland  Hbtel  fri&pfr’ 

disparage mtuh  to  the  pry*sept  ' design  to  doo,  than  which  a less  eligible  mode! 
*ay  that  ionite  ghhy r^tl  t^ito  pb*dUtm , W pu$  before  an  im  trained 

seems  to  have  been 'sViggesleii 'bj*; ;rami  ai  '.  designer , -t^'iiivo  there  is  bUle  in  it  to  iv- 
any  mte  it.  sugutvu.  -on  early  and  infer  deem  uncusy  ami  uo.uitonvsiuig  design 
estiog  work  of  Mr. TvudiUtdsmPy. ® church  except- cuvef nity  ytudied  and  cure  fully  ad- 
i m HpMhgB.eld;  W'fttd’c  tteb*U  This  caveful  study  tub)  ad 

it  improves  at  some  points,  ivotabiy  in  the  juslment  being  omitted,,  as  limy  are  in  the 
omphalic  exposition  of  The  masonic  stinc-  Hotel  Rymn  and  a •multipdicii.y  of  temures 
lure.  At  nther  points  the  variation  is. not  retained -and  Mill  further  confused  by  a 
So  svfceessfulv  The  tower  at  Springfield.:  random  in  trod  net  ion  of  eolur,  the  result 
with  ii^  attHclied  turi^ch  the  eirtrance  arcli  is  a bewildering  amd  saltatory  edifice 
at  Us  base,  am!  the  broach- spire  with  pin  which  has  nothing  of  interest  except  the 
mtci.fi -detached  over  the  .squmehes.  & a banded  piers  of  the  Ikisoinenl.  Tin- 
very  vj^iirtiMS  piece  of  design,  hi  the  cor  Wftst  House  in  Minneapolis  is,  & much 
re.sjtoinh'ug' foanire  ot  St.  Paul  tin  rek»uon  to  ore  eonsiderabltt  structure.  It  has  u 
between  (he  r\v.>  superposed  open  stoges  general  composition,  both  vmioaUy  and 
is  not  rhythmic  .>*-  felicitous,  though  each  laterally,  consisting  in  I he  former  rase  of 
in  itself  is  WcU  m< h1c.( led,  and  the  trunM-  three  division*.  &t  which  the  ^euiriti  is 
ii‘Mi  from  thedovvec  to  the  shingled  rather  the  most  important,  and  in  the 

marked  by  shingled  pim^ndcs . wjjhiuit  ft  liitter  of  an  hnipbasfe  of  the  eetilre  and 
parapet,  is  distinctly  unfortunate.  Fora!]  the  ends  in  each  from  and  o(  a suhordi- 
tbdt,  the  cJtifroh  i>  a li.ol^rj 3:  nation  of  the  inherv^hing  vrkil.  Here- 

perft»rmauce.  nlsu  there  i.v  o niuhiplnaiv  of  ftalure^, 

In  the  nuiUh'ihl  idlU*  materiplkih]^  »dc-  l?Ah  tlle-y  kt&  'tijPlV  $0  nunierous  .or  distriln 

yelhl^icjn  of  Uid  West  it  is  eh,bs{lt  feo  hnmli  UJt  lyymlphv  ^ to  prur«^H  hs 

i|ig  that  the-  cUiel  object  M local  prid^ 

>}iould  hot  he  th»>  local  Fhiircdh  but  the.,  h hibly  £|pf  Ihiy^llhj^  hhs  4”  jAry^ioghOyuv , 
loyul  holed,  '"{if  eourse  &.  large  hpin]  and  tiikt  i$  i\i  ib^d'f  an  rtlhurontmt  tii 
is  now',  ns  in  Trollopes  tune,  a necessary  artistic  quality  the  lyatunw  vue  vh*<  v;?r< 

ingredient  of  a locai  “ hooru/*  In  respect  ou;f.  and  the  ohh'hait  t|ie“y  secAi  h>  hhve 
of  architecUire  tin-  laryp*  hold  of  Minim-  in  f ^nuno??  fj|  0 th.si.v«gard''for  academic 
flphtls  lias  a decided  advantage  ovm  the  c(n  tree{ nes^  «n  h»r  yieiy  of  :e  Tins  is 
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mainly  for  the  pair 
i >t  beipg  sajV 
piVri^J  Tile  hie 
pj^%n&bi*?  £riUr 
miiV.of  tbe  Vicar 
or  W^krli^lu  iljr&f 
pi$i*ir&  woo  In 
Liirt-  l>er*r< 

'■If  tiii*  artist  Lad 
r&keu  $£$$$  p&ii**; 
b?  r^f»eeial}\  &{*£){& 
to  this  tklo 
Ito:  li  might; 

feaV*>  i*>eri  byfli 
cii&sNmetl  and 
eiiVriftf'd  by  xprer- 
w *t)tdy,  but  it  14 
;\  coxiiplmieiil  i*> 
it;  a*  ^Atiiericaii 
hotel  a reb  it#fur^ 
to  wish  that 
Jt  irad  ton  nuir»? 
t^^MUy  mutami 
by  il*  UesjEcnet*  to 
bemu  ir  re- 

conspicuous  io  the  ma?o  whirl*  Tnevably  •/;;**</.  uni,  The  ipt^rior  pn^nts 

i*  j^rb  Apk.tb# ' most  vfleetive  mi.i  several  interest!  «ur  points  »»f  design  a*  Weii 

•ftti  -tif  &ton.  beinc  a mafc%ic*  hi (4  po**  btf  i t o wes  its 

erfej]  (writ.  WrltCf'*'.  iu  whieh  however  > i j ? o f ;;l?  r;,»e;  cerurs*  to  the  rich  and  quiet: 
at!  unwistaluibly  Gothic 
44%^V;e^li:^LW  adjoins  a 
p#uc»§ied  piiA4terf^vhicli  as 
muHi&t&kahty  owes  its  or- 
igm  lO  tlie  Renaissa  »te<y. 
and  a like  fvQ&faw  of  **p; 
lec t imm  :m&y  f>£  o tor  v fcd- 
dtrou&huMt  tin:  bhiWmgv 
.It*  itf*  decree  ihiit?  6^ctl om 
ixmy  be  tfjmg#  a 

Kun  o*‘An  anjliUrvi  wonM 
hr*.  $gV  ty>.  ijjff.nii^  it  ju- 

' a u»  tomtit 
3W?fe}t£V$  iie  mm*-; 

-to  ■.  k'fefe  bite  self.  with 
■'A.^fw’ei  : uj  dt<y.  par  Urn  - 
far  to  if* 

A?"  iy  ATfrt  ^ 1 1 . ;t=r^0  tl  V it4>/ j 
.rto  O'/ipy;  /ryorvOMiunnHyv 

, piymi £. : 

:.;^tf;:i^^^|.^r  ten  ■ 

I %*  Mt eou  . 

^ tb<-, 

toj  ^ > f|te  »jeo?  iv  f * £ to 
:vor)jf;W  to 
‘ ^ bat  >ir 
pretty  evuh-nftX  Tto'to 


FX4TA  KXAJC  f.'HXrtlCH;  TKIANRAPiHai*, 
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decoration  of  those-  • - • 

of  its  rooms  that  :f'„: 

have  been  intrust-  • : f;  f i'  ’ i *■  1 V&  < 

ed  to  Mr.  Brad- 
»,««.  »h»  for 

many  years  has  * 

been  acting  as  an 
evangelist  of  good  r> 

taste  to  the  two 
cities,  ami  who  for 
at  least  the  earlier 

ofthoseyearsniust  / ^ V/v 

have  felt  that  lie  i.  ! w ;V 

was  an  evangelist 
i n part  thus.  The  '*  ~w-j-  ^ 

interior  design  and  “’"T" 

decoration  of  the  1 

Opera  - house  at  . 

Minneapolis  are  a ■•;  _ 

tant  illustration  of  - p 

his  skill ; but  in  4 ;'  V 

the  scope  of  this 
paper.  For  public 

works  other  than  _’.1 

public  buildings 

the  two  cities  are  ' — : - 

uot  as  yet  very 

notable.  The  site  lumber  exchange,  Minneapolis. — L>n*  ^ km»,  Ar-.hu^u. 

of  St.  Paul  makes 

a bridge  across  the  river  at  this  point  a eiated  this  structure  as  one  of  their  chief 
very  conspicuous  object,  and  perhaps  no-  municipal  ornaments,  they  should  have 
where  in  the  world  would  a noble  and  sacrificed  it,  whe reus  there  could  scarcely 
monumental  bridge  be  more  effective,  have  been  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  Jo- 
The  existing  bridges,  however,  are  works  eating  the  site  of  the  new  bridge  where 
of  the  barest  utility,  apparently  designed  the  new  exigencies  demanded  so  that  the 
by  railroad  engineers  with  no  thought  of  old  might  ho  preserved;  In  another  re- 
anything  beyond  efficiency  and  economy,  sped  Minneapolis  has  derived  a great  ad- 
and  they  are  annoying  interruptions  to  vantage  from  the  necessity  of  taking  long 
the  panorama  unrolled  to  the  spectators  views  that  is  imposed  upon  her  people 
from  the  hill  side  in  the  shining  roach  of  by  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  This  is 
the  great  river.  Minneapolis  has  been  the  reservation,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  although  few  provident  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
the  river  by  no  means  plays  so  important  of  the  three  lakes  that  lie  in  the  segment 
a part  in  its  landscape,  Tim  .suspension-  of  a circle  a few  miles  inland  from  the 
bridge  of  Trollope’s  time  has.  of  course,  existing  city,  and  of  the  strip  of  land  con- 
long  since  disappeared,  having  been  re-  necting  them.  Even  now,  with  little  un- 
placed by  another,  built  in  187(5  from  the  provement  beyond  road  making,  the  cir- 
designsof  Mr,  Griffith,  which  was  a high-  cult  of  the  future  parks  is  a delightful 
Jy  picturesque  object. and  was  perhaps  the  drive,  and  when  Minneapolis  shall  have 
most  satisfactory  solution  yet  attain  ech  expanded  until  they  constitute  a bounding 
though  by  no  means  a completely  satis  boulevard,  the  value  of  them  as  a munici- 
factory  solution,  of  the  artistic  problem  pal  possession  will  he  quite  incalculable, 
involved  in  the  design  of  a suspension-  The  aspect  of  the  commercial  quarters 
bridge— a problem  which  to  most  design-  of  the  two  cities  lias  more  points  of  def- 
ers of  such  bridges  does  not  appear  to  be  ference  than  of  resemblance.  The  differ 
involved  in  it  at  all.  It  is  unfortunate  cnees  proceed  mainly  from  the  fact  a! 
that,  although  the  Minneapolitans  appre-  ready  noted  that  the  commercial  quarter 
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of  Si  P-t<ii  fe  mmip'ni  :>s  well  .as  .limited  csmkks.  The?  best  exa».ip.I«s  Of  eotiungrcial 
by  fiie  r* »|>f uod-  t:\%m  it  is  oil  Stinb  a^ehueot  uiv  m .^tluorapoii.^  %}ivh  '&$■;* ho. 
}ft&  im  be  **ee:u}.ovxi  by  ;.*  iii&ts  **£  Bank  uf  CoWTOjeri'*.  *>tht  the  Jamdtfr  JCx- 

li.iitv  UtiiKiiny-.  f.he  :!Wh  V buikb  db.uisre  before  d*  >o  hr.  yj  hc^a- 

ititr>  of.  Miiine.a{)oli;>  :*»-.••  $pj[!  d-nM'hed  yd*-  ' hi*.  hixv*'  |p|  ;:vm>-  striviyhtfnt  -.ward  and 
»ii  uiit(t,]p;it.SMiv  w(  the  pross-  s‘v,-n.,iy  bio.m«'v*- } i k vt  •abaw'fr'r  M §jps 
uvO  for  yboni  ihy&fi&ufciiot  y^bjb^un  in  tatt  -by  i$f;  jgr  Chi* 

felt.  It  is  an  odd  ilKiM 'otion  ? d*;- i.^rul  cnpiK  A tni  ?jf(be>ti  ;J^y  0*  oy;e  xi>> § | 

rivalry  that  although  >fckfi‘$r  *0  ty*  (tyfHbljxi  Irpin 

■n&iv.  together,  ii!%MtcbiUV;if>  &K*  ^^iitr/ci  Tbfr  to  the  i^tfhutree 

to  their;  re^p^riive  ho]dy;iOki  it  ♦*  v#ry . ' prHW^l*ih*ctiy  some  of  lVi'9 

UnipsUaty  if  hot  aiie&iu* ph$y  thhl;  ^t  ar-,  tr^i^y ^tht: $$$■  ftiattuer in  ivhieh  .the 

‘M  ‘ •;.>'  ■.’.:  b "T, CHRK?  of  the  lougry  front  \f> 

sigh^l^ed  also  Uolieates.  ai»  ad 
.,-.•  ;rnh*h;,g  :<iody  • -of-  MrybRoMt^ 

y — \f>>rU,  Here  Ibis  ^rmnuevd 

by  projecting  .sbaHovt  ora- {-, 
carried  RiMtgjvUK?-  ft  ye  Chiral 
pOMf ^ * b W‘  Mini's  of  the  bmiakg  mvv'K-.h 

• • *;  i 'jEI^:' %Jh  * %ses${  ",  • y^C;;’ • ' iUfc  ii* 

0 *&£££2£^J!fib.  v==i-»br*  a® a'  5**o$*t«F.  iVfwtJy'.Q^rifejf  ^-- 
;;=^0  „ , •■  ‘^Tf  f(T  jllfe;.  V("H(i:‘:.,  :uk!  by  •Aaiifeutg’'  IhU 

'y  tfflff ,. . 1- 1. 
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change,  seeing;  that  here,  with 
an  ample  area,  there  are  but 
six  stories  against  ten,  ami  it 
is  out  of  all  comparison  better 
solved.  The  four  central  sto- 
ries are  grouped  by  piers  con- 
tinued through  them  and  con- 
nected by  round  arches  above 
the  fifth,  while  the  first  and 
sixth  are  sharply  separated  in 
treatment,  the  former  as  an 
unmistakable  basement,  with  a 
plain  segment-headed  opening 
in  each  bay*  and  the  latter  as 
an  unmistakable  attic,  with  a 
triplet  of  1 i 11  tel  led  and  shafted 
openings  aligned  over  each  of 
the  round  arches.  The  fronts 
arc.  moreover,  distinguished, 
without  in  the  least  compro- 
mising the  utilitarian  purpose 
of  the  structure,  by  the  use  of 
the  architectural  devices  the 
lack  of  which  one  deplores 
iri  the  other  building,  inso- 
much that  the  dilference  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  difference  between 
a building  merely  blocked  out  and  a fin- 
ished building,  and  suggests  again  that 
the  Lumber  Exchange  must  have  been  de- 
signed under  pressure.  The  building  of 
the  Globe  newspaper  in  Minneapolis  is  a 
vigorous  composition  in  Richardsonian 
■Roman esq ue,  excessively  broken  and  di- 
versified. doubtless,  for  its  extent,  but 
with  interesting  pieces  of  detail,  and  with 
a picturesque  angle  lower  that  comes  in 
very  happily  from  several  points  of  view 
of  the  business  quarter.  The  emphatic 
framing  of  this  tower  between  two  plain 
piers  is  a noteworthy  point  of  design,  and 
so  is  the  use  of  the  device  that  empha- 
sizes the  angles  throughout  their  whole 
extent,  while  still  keeping  the  vertical 
lines  in  subordination  to  the  horizontal- 
Among  the  business  blocks  of  St.  Paul 
the  building  of  the  Pinrtee?  /Vrss  news- 
paper is  eminent  for  the  strictness  with 
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which  the  design  conforms  itself  to  the 
utilitarian  conditions  of  the  structure,  and 
the  impressiveness  of  the  result  attained, 
not  in  spite  of  those  apparently  forbid- 
ding conditions,  but  by  means  of  them, 
line  uUo  Mr,  Root's  buildings,  to  which 
this  praise  belongs  in  so  high  a degree, 
have  evidently  enough  inculcated  their 
lesson  upon  the  designer  of  the  present 
structure.  An  uncompromising  parallel-- 
o piped  of  brown  brick  rears  itself  to  the 
height  of  twelve  stories,  with  no  break  at 
all  in  its  outline,  and  with  no  architect- 
ure that  is  not  evolved  directly  from  the 
requirements  of  the  building.  One  does 
not  seem  to  be  praising  a man  very  high- 
ly to  praise  him  for  talking  prose  when 
lie  has  a prosaic  subject,  A mere  incone 
peteney  to  poetry  would  apparently  suf- 
fice to  earn  this  moderate  eulogy.  Act, 
iii  fact,  nothing  is  much  rarer  in  our  ar- 
chitecture than  the  power  to  deny  one's 
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the  aksolutvh"  plaio  0[Hmings  of 
.|:^t^t;^|Kv: mill*)  V WiiK f;rv>ik|irtH- 

epoir* , tef/if  W* 

$£•  \t f,j|f jv ve  ; vitfm?*# 
.;  (AlUl  pi  Ui^ 

; •; H>tu i u 
. •'.; jii^.;' dtfiOp.fe •ai  • 

dt I jijiijfcs  in  .Vpsibfc  toiOl  i Yiv  for  tfe# 
wt?  \v*tl  .i*$  for  Vliv*'  ^ukmi-?- 

W*U:  i.Mvrw]  di  "isimi,  It  t.> 
i> }.y>ti  ii  i r*i  u £h  Um  tbr^v  £topfc^  of 
: ifrpT  V>S5g^^iU;  ft<l  it’ 

• m H pv*>^Hla/i.tiov!  iifWfni  «>>  iif 
Ma,fli feijtir  til rpug-J  > xii& 

$i  i )i$teh  id 

mm1  urehe*,  fiie  ^mufreh  '-1 
vvtoule  %$& a |!ui  tb  epiifrl  i 
tin*  aittsy^u  tfi  ^tfect  $*  t ri$jpe 
. •' : ili t- 5si< M Ji; p »ivf rMii  |U; 

_;.  ;.l»-ii(4t tftjjfs  tii%  highly  dfc, 

(acti  ve  tfv:  11^  b^notivny 

that  ife&pld.ire&iK  ,fv<rtjv»h •idthfty 
0&I ttvatmeh t vf  iliy-  ip ve« -,&&& mi 
storms  ip:.  Tin- 

I > ee^si  cm  n > at!  e hy  thY  j Haorihrhjfe 
of  mtcli  a Mu&k'fo  Tfrp 

f$y?n*nat  j‘iers  are  teft  smiH'dy  stfi--' 
t i Wi‘*y ^xiertt * 
sh'1  Ug K^torte  ^t^e: 

cal . :-si uvv  it  t-tuis  ivd < h?<}*jw iv  f ut) 

awkwardly,  ami  1 iHraeis  iVcoo  tlm 
•V  allies  of  t lie  heavier  ^tmigeom^e  tmlyhiie 
jfjttkvPi'  '3A{Wir  tiigiiev,  that  has  ah '>vijeiit  wftstm. 
of  three  'to  hang  its  the  spriugm*;;  'course,  of  die 
iek-work  areahe  v.  ink* the  iate»*o»Klia-te  <u>/. 

by  :bX&iu%  c&ur&ek  abovtf  tlie  ilfiti. 
Hiid  the  -uuitlt  m give  hVihe 

ir  Vm  t.,’V;v.  i.-eof  nil.  aihl  tloohiiaOt  fVut ivre  of  the  raaio 
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composition  a triple  division  of  its 
own  into  a beginning,  a middle, 
and  an  end. 

The  building  is  very  successful, 
and  the  more  successful  because 
the  designer  has  shirked  nothing 
and  blinked  nothing,  but  out 
of  this  nettle,  commercial  a 

demands,  has  plucked  _ 
this  flower,  commer- 
cial  architecture.  The 
same  praise  of  an  en- 
tire  relevancy  to  its  yif&ll  £ 
purpose  belongs  to  the 
Bant  of  Minnesota,  a 
well  * proportioned  and  ' '£0%, 

well-divided  piece  of  ma  g.  * 

sonryjn  spite  of  more  effort 
at  variety  in  outline,  and  of 
somewhat  more  of  fantasy  in  t* 
detail.  The  former  is  truuii 
tested  in  the  treatment  of  the 
roof,  in  which  the  gables  of  the 
upper  story  are  relieved  against 
a low  mansard;  and  the  fetor  in 
the  design  of  these  gables  and  of 
the  rich  and  effective  entrance 
The  problem,  as  one  of  coin  \n  >sllioh, 
is  very  much  simplified  here,  since 
the  building  is  of  but  six  *lori»  s. 
and  the  dilemma  of  monotony  or 
miscellany  which  so  awfully  con- 
fronts the  designers  of  leu 
twelve  story  buildings  does  not 
present  itself.  The  lower  two 
Stories,  though  quite  di ffere n fly 
detailed,  are  here  grouped  into  an 
architectural  basement,  the  group- 
ing being  emphasized  in  the  mam 
front  bv  the  extension  of  the  en 
trance  through  both.  The  super- 
structure is  of  three  stories;  quite 
identical  and  very  plain  in  treat- 
ment, and  above  is  the  lighter  and 
more  open  fenestration  of  the  ga- 


eveii  picturesque  one 
may  find  him  when 
relaxing  into  anecdote 
in  his  hours  of  ease. 
The  building  owes  its 
quaintness  in  great 
part  to  the  division  of 
its  superstructure  into 
two  unequal  masses 
flanking  a narrow 
court,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  the  main  en- 
trance. The  general 
arrangement  is  not 
uncommon  in  the 
business  blocks  of 
New  York.  The  un- 
equal division  into 
masses  of  which  one 
is  just  twice  as  wide 
as  the  other  looks  ca- 
pricious in  the  present 
detached  condition  of 
the  building,  though 
when  another  lofty 
building  abuts  upon 
it  the  inequality  will 
be  seen  to  be  a sen- 
sible precaution  to 
secure  the  effective 
lighting  of  the  nar- 
rower mass,  the  light 
for  the  wider  being 
secured  by  a street 
upon  one  side  and  by 
the  court  upon  the 
other.  Even  so,  this 
will  not  he  so  intui- 
tively beheld  as  the 
fact  of  the  inequality 
itself. and  as  the  differ 
e lives  of  treatment  to 
which  it  gives  rise  and 
by  which  it  is  empha- 
si zed : f or  tl i e quaint- 
ness  resulting  from 
Of  far  more  extent  and  pretension  than  the  asymmetry  is  so  far  from  being  uu- 
tliis, being  indeed  perhaps  the  costliest  and  grateful  to  the  designer  that  lie  has  seized 
most  ki  important  ‘ of  all  the  business  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  developed  it  by 
blocks  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  building  of  the  all  the  means  in  his  power,  Quuintness  i.s 
New  York  Life-Insurance  Company.  In  the  word  that  everybody  uses  spontaneous- 
saying  that  the  total  impression  of  this  ly  t.o  express  the  character  of  the : Dutch  and 
edifice  is  one  of  picturesque  quaint  ness,  Flemish  Renaissance. a'mi  f he  treatmen f-«yf ; 
one  seems  to  deny  its  typical  ness,  if  not  these  unequal  gables  is  obviou^lydci*T.ved 
its  appropriateness  as  a housing  and  an  from  Flemish  examples.  The  origin  of 
expression  of  the  local  genius,  for  assured-  their  crow*  steps  and  ailerons  is  unmiH 
ly  there  is  nothing  quaint  about  the  West  takal.de,  and  the  treatment  Of  the  ground 
ern  business  man  or  his  procedures  d u r-  and  somevvljat  Inuldled  0|)enings,;uid  their 
ing  business  hours,  however  quaint  and  rounded  pediments. and  bull's-eyes.  Heli- 
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ly  ami  !a*avi!v  framed  \n  Urra-critii,  m 
tonally  eh^teieriftlie,  to  Uir  point  of 
itfdng  fjtfrrirfite,  ftife  4*14*1 

tli^i  irtyui  Jiy.aiA 

though  oonjjt&d  to  Ha*  glihl^fgiye  th£ 
Ktf  1 { cl i 4 r ^ 1 1 H f v I ^ 

i ♦«>V, of  ino  MlFMS  i»‘  ",VWi 

rr  -chtiit'*  tiar;  ! lire  «iii ivteH,  of  ^>^rk 

lif-a y i) f qa  o>  b od/  j n wxj a*  ihhf  y :.ot |.«t. jt  »4 Us 
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witii  the  balboas  piero* - 
fsi  ibf  Zdbi £$, 

The  ttm*  with  *hu?h  us 
detail  U stadad  **  evi- 
dent. aiitl  also  Hie  *\*t- 
srruioe  of  tfee  detail  i&  it* 
kuul  auil  in  its  .place.  mil 
H drt*s  fiot  «*efjVKr  £&.  m 
* iU  pltAm  suj'vb^fy  out* ; 

uTUi^rs/^ntl  ^ 

applied  JfO  the  entrance  of  y 
a huriirie^s  block  to 

«:  ■ j • ’ ■ ‘ ■ • •.  o*oi‘ 

* from  which  ii  h vfoi  ’ 
fi  O Y * * 1*  • ; *»  ‘ij  . U< 

ihdiracv\  ,orr»  -* 

J*  t1  irires  the  iojpres^iori  Chat  >•* 

■^v  ' A meant  to  t»e  *»  stf]! 

y,  small  voice  A>f  pa>te<i  un 

' yr^V  ^ • ‘ the  part  of  aii  A Eastert*  v 
archill  against  a * * hois* 
tyrr/us  ami  nmglihewn 
UA^ier/rm.v?.-.  A -,\) 
smaller  vmve  of  schoi- 
arlr  protest  seems  to  in' 
eouteed  by  the  design  of 
the  neighborn^T  Emircott 
arvade;  the  voice*  of  one 
- ; crViujii  very  -Hoflhy  io  the 

t Wilderjib^  So  ostema- 

tioa-iv  riivi/reei  fer  the  de^ 

Wii  of  Hii>  luiihh Dgt  ini 

deed.  ifiiMiUt*  i\, e 
of  it  ^jid  KO  «iutlu>oS  the 

avoithinoa  i*f  {mylhiog  yy 
ji’ke  stress,  and  th^v^tfp.rty 
f#ir;  imder.<U)temeht, 

the  very  cpnetness  of  its  remn^mhyfi 
i.; . '•-••  :•  vfv>»:t  nf  \roci  reran  or*.. 

■ !!«•  N GV'i  ‘ ',f  *!**'*  g ' 

• 1 5 ■yh'j ' t*x  tfi*  ■ 'ie1 11 

It  Aef/nv^  to' ■ -.tisf'itjrk'ict:1 
foe  ..  'n^^Top.Uy ..  vn Ut  t-U^. ' are.fdt^i  of  ChV 
Ohmit  it  if  Jyoan  hujidln  g i « ? SUfth^i^fK 
\vhiob  hW-  JX\>Uiy  .detxtiK  no? 
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merit  :f&  the  r-:hpfe; 

. t>>r  \ yHjitfU'  -;l;,W 
not*  ;(i.es{fey.^4|.f 
thuttgU  itr(, 

/tea  Iml  fry  a,  vbn 
sulrii^fi'fcn  of  ;U$ 
irt^iev^mA'  i?}  At 
buste^sa  frKk^i-. 

Tffe  balTilmg  of 

tlic  New  Ym>k 
Life  i n Min  lieajih 
4>)b,  % the  some 
tiwtinzete 

tfaige  corpora  (ton 

j.ijl^re  Nf -r^rC 

^gnizahte  hyvri* 

New-Yorker  os 
tifeir  work.  It 

is  & niucji  more  eor0tt»0ti|>)ac'e..4'*)rt. a fri UOh . Aoriry.  carry  irig  a central  45 vision  also  of 
niore  utilitarian  competition  ^avhuseioeHf  foitr  >Uul  air  attic  of  tAvo,;tVfe\«u^TStriicr-- 
of  four  stories.  of  .'  hlo U t wo  are  m ma  hire  being-  »»f  frvick-Avork.  Toe  two  prin- 
cipal dVvjskute  are  U>o  nearly 
pur  '$$$&..  the ^ chaiLge  of 
material  etl^iiHl  j^Cbuliding*  tbv? 
ntvpeT*  two  A^rfe.s  of  the  Uise- 
i/febt  in  hyick- work  achieve  fho 
;r  li  $l\i  it*  ter  Vhe  atihife 

i tp> nLfyf. w.hlefr  ^ watf  dohTjtl^g 
tetriatevGC  but"  the  structure  fe 
ue  Ver the]  t»ss  a wore  .satikf actory 
bx&tivpl  v .oJ  co^xiritVr^ia  K urejtifeei* 
urc  than  the  St  Paul  building-. 

I ts  en Ira  nee,..  4f  four  Soled  and 
femlett  not uxrws  lif  a,  very  free 
Rtn  i urn  Doriiv  with  the,  platform 
j&b^VE*  has  vVtreai^tk 
a n tt 4fei i iiy{.  a n d ife  & fea 1 are A feist- 
ran  hy  itfentl  y he  f reely  V 

hutY  that  is/hoC 
’h'irxwgrrteife  as  the  portal  of  h 
grhiif  liircial  Imittlittg*  A 
very  y »ot e worth y featurer  nf  the 
teferio  v is  the  dou hh>  spira T 

metal;- that  has  apt  aiming 


9*mB! 


:> jc\vv  york  vn*<-ix,<i;rv4>rcE  sum  14*1*0.  st  pac^ 

•;;•  itHrb,  C'^)k^  umi  WituoU  Ar'vt»il^-lK  • /; ; ' \ 
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]y  fern  inspired  by  tfr#;  ./um<ft.i,f 
rood  • screen  of.  pt;.  Etieri  rte  '4^ 
Mont  in  RtriLs.  vii\d  that  iC -a 

verv  ffckilfe'  U lit]  nr 

. >n  wViich  ^ 4 vf 

the  itiaicri^i  ihg^thons  ami 

. '•  ••'• 

^h^t  ttve  hail 

it  fed  of  5)fo  liiiMM;'- 

iKh'vrfeyr.  of  si,  r 
a vi » -0  ilv  a u V;  < Sri  * J R < i 01  n pa  1*  i so  ? j 
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vfeiye  come  1c* 
Lwvn  the  hill^ud^.  and 
i'ealir  upblfe  residences- 
many  of  them  &r#;  There 
are  perhaps  as  skiUnily 
design ed  ironies  ; hi  the 
yoonger  city,  add  cer 
?aii>Iy  there  ave  house* 
<5&  costly.:  Ixut  there  “is 
ri.-;!iiii^  io  be  compared 
With  ihg*;  masking-  of  the 
h&ttd&jttfn ifc  Ironses  of  8t- 
f^Ui  . Open*.  the  ridge 
ate>re.  the  river.  In* 
ii%^;4're  very  few 
Ati  United 

Btar.es--  tb^v  give  in  a< 
$0|*k  • ?t  as  Bum- 

m/?  AV'Hvi^  Che  st*» ise  of 
stt*.  r xpepdiu»re  liberal 
tv  if  hou  t os  fen  to  |l  on  . J j - 
rWHcd  by  skill,  and;  rv" 
Straineflby  tkslfc,  l\V;h«f 
i ri.l.Yr'; ^ pilgPiiit 
is  not;  §*> 


ipwdU ; of  the 

best  of  Ik&se  it  ooses  as 
the  Tact  that  there; . are 
no  .bad  ones.  hhwo,;  at 
sts  to  distnrb  the  general 
t^onifc  :#ira}VU'eetri.ra 11 r a positive  ad vavr  jwpre^ioti  af  riplniess  and  y 
tege,'  Tirr  ru\tura!  advantages  with  re  and . none  that  make  the  crrocta  di-phy 
ap*?«t;-U#  .th^-qa«Hers  of  residence  seem  to  of  svukt^  im/ney  ’ that  is  to  he  seen  io 
be  sxmiigly  >>n  the side  of  Bt.  Panl  The  of  trs  ties  even 

mwTmi;t  at  Minneapolis  is  not  -avail-  richer  ami  Tar  ohinr.  Thu  houses  tim, 
able  fat  liausp-'hiiiJdiog.  imr  is iU eit  uiiY  •: bf ’.  Rti$kiii> 

other  topographical  indication  of  a fash-  phrase,.  * in  fair  niJiibnout  of  dome*- 
joinible  m »»;i ru  i*.  except av hat  hr  furnisbed  tic  itiiA  modesty!  of  ..hoine  &$$? 


-tKJSJfc-  YORK  Lim  BriLOIwVO,  MI2iN 

&**>»;,  . itM  ir.jUvtt^  .Vr^UWiK, 


&>v.  iv&Pj&a  i.x  ^lis^EArOLi.'t 

•..*1  Or*j<  VV' At  J ».. 


VESHBli-K  Or  XEW  TOftIC  I-tlTE  ^ilNlCSAPGLtS, 


$i6n.M  The  uir  of  <5ouipk-it-!Uvs5f  .iytiiuuih,  criticism  of  their  domestic 

of  ke&pirig*”  'sb . riii^e  In  To.  illustrato  it.  j«  to  show  that  the  design- 

is  .Here  .a$-  lb  .th#:-  -;ers  oftlie  best  of  it  .art  q uite  ahre&St  of  the. 

archUecthre  tWv  the  older  parts  of  the  ctnur- 

ffes  not,  tU&T^jr;  and  thaf  they  Hre.ubleio  command 


wmm 


'.ft  V\  't'friijL  :lpt\  -9% 

'Ac' ?/  '.v  - ,$>  V<^a  v^.; 


of  Wf*sM*rh  .acdiiic-c!' 'uro  crpUki  uiso .that  < aj  a ifftwoorsv  31  ie  general  impression 
the  SjH-MumiMis  of  it.  vrhieli  he-  onmuiemU  ki  that  the  .Eastern  observer  derives  tncim 

» f a rel* I ts-  w J*  iW  saint?  that 

of  •‘Eastern  " birth  or  itViruii#.  Kow*  if  Avnerioan  architct'UVr*'  \u  general  makes 
not  iti  IhekeusA  time.  the  «>f  ISnston  upvm  ti#<-  Euvuponu  ■observer  .ami  \\t-M  is 

rdU&to**'.'i&  in  ike  Wo&r  to  haver  that  )t  fe  a very  much  emancipated  &£oh  f- 

his  user  The  qtK\*U*.m  •vhetlier  there  <s  leetnrv.  Ous- ao-hitects  arc  ;mnmUy  less 
a«ty  American  yet  fco  kwmiiel^hb^!tt‘aditi€ijt  tl^Au  those  ofxuiy 

ImniphrtuUy  att^ewd  that  jsr  0tbw  ami  tlie  architects  of  the 

thaii  pro c i iiiciu l ' io: lay • fmjdt ' peeks' hr  West  are  w <t  less- traiivfrielled  than  those 

of  the  Ea*h 
Tliei  r 

building* 
shove  this  chair* 
aetemijfc  e^uah 
It,  \vhelber  they 
ho  good  or 
bad.  Thk  totv- 
ering  commer- 
cial structures 
that  are  forced 
upon  them  by 
new  eomUfiun^ 
and  iWiJities^re 
very  sehlrm*  spe 
ciuveiib  : uh  ; any: 
hisiofi&l  ?i;vie: 
and  til o and 
t|»B  \rorkt  i if 
theiTi,  tTji‘  iiuist 

and tbo- 
A td  dh'd,  are  apt  to 
ly . lumi. 


mWm 

:.%*  •■;,\u  ''vi 


•$hC  yiasssify.  To 
hyr.  gn unity pakd 
W hot  a merit; 
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and  h>  judge  whether  hr  not  it  is  ?mi  ad-  the  ettdesio!  agists  operated;  during  tW  ft*~ 
v^uta^  cue  needs  to  {famine  dm  per-  rind  of  niodeni  (TOthie  at  leasil . with  equal 
1v>rrna>n.ais  u>  which  Hie  lunsotcipatioii  is  force,  though  yrithmu  any  ottteuV!  xuoe- 
cxlidoted  *4Th;0  u good  man  hr  ‘free/  tioin  To  he  1 ungrammatical/'  nor  U>/ohmx 
aa  \w  call  it/'  says  Carlyle,  in  one  of  1m  a,  particular  phase  of  historical  archm 
most  empbaur  jeremiu&s-y^bn  permitted  ure,  and  not  to  confine  oxn^srif  to/it  o> 
tn  pnfnld  bim,Mdf  iu  works  of  goodness  n design,  ^VAS  there  the  ' uoforgivnhh?  of- 
and  i'oi.ivUfcss*  -is  surely  a hiessiifg  to  hi  tin  fence,  even  though  Her  ’iiiiougrujnes  I hut: 
imti\ense  :uid  uvtlispeiisahle:  to  lorn  and  resulted  from  transceodmg  Ii  were  nnper 
to  those  about  him  - But  that  u bad  map  ceptible  to  an  artist  and  obvious,  only  in 
hr  ; free-'- -perm dual  fa  ujtxfhld  Idinsdlf  in  an  archaeologist.  A designee  thoroughly 
&/#  phrvfeujar  vrar^i^.  coin Ih >?•  * trained 


WmtS® 


wtHCii  :tx  sr  i*au^ . 


fataiest  curse  yon  could  iniliet:  upon  lion ; thru  transferred  to  I his  country  us  a prac- 
enrse  m«»i  nothing  vise,  to  idin  mid  all  Idioner.  roust  feel,  as  -many  sm  h **  preo 
his  neighbors.  1 ■ til. toner  has  m fair l hdt  t U .vt  h?r  : was- sod 

There  is  heir?,  not  a question  of  morals  den  I y unshadhhih.and  iW  in*  emauevpa 
hut  of  knowledge  and  competency.  The  non  was  an  uHiriiyeti  advantage  to.h*n».r 
n'StvHtnts  in  architecture-  of  h ns  ogiu^yd  ho l if  us  none  the  less-  « a ne  thal  ios  pi.\vV»r 
■..school,  of  a prevailing  aiyhy  arc  itebtuh  to  use  id.-,  liberty  wisely  eame  from  Hi <•- 
n u i.l  salutary  in  propulsion  to  tin  absence  dhcipl'mr  that  was  now  relaxed.  i 
at  restraint  Mum  the  avebJuvt.  is  capable  a-adefnig  pro  Ins  ions  of  the.  Beaux  Acts, 
of  imposing  upon  biatsidt  Tiny- secular  or  the  eourhes  of  a d eauein.smab,  he - 
tradition  »>f  French  arch  Red  ure,  imp'wed  served  their  purpose  in  .jouIify.?ug him 
by  public  aiUhorii.y  and  onMikaod  by  for  indepetittatii  tleogn.  The  adeocyhrs 
oftiduhaeadyURys;  & fVU  a-  % trammel  by  of  Ure  rnrnce  i am  of  Un/ ' jhlugit'sh  pudm 
many  myhuerm,  win..  ucocrUibhyssv  base  scbool>  io;o uu* u»  { bul . ohsohue  :o  U ^ -cm  . 
every  nqv^on  fo  h'C!  grao  fu!  lor  tlu  ptc>er  even  Un*  |vme>de  of  making*  3;.uuii  .verses 
of  design  v.  inch  this  Ham*.  ollieiai  vorrieu-  bos  it*  great  dmwbs.  ,jt  nnparung  >n  the 
. him  bay ^trahuKi  uivl  developed;  .In  Eng-  pupil  the  eonorujnu  of  Uh-rary  lorip  and 
laud  tin-  bon  of  tiie  Krcb;yoio.gi'.-.i>  and  •>]'  ot,  beauty  of  rii»  UMh  i i.«u‘,o  )n.  tn.o  \ 
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ey.  Ev  ill  £ Vi  Uy  the  imp- 
ress of  ni^lu-r 

teeUiirfe  I ‘ 'ikit-  b*  - 
:h)Oti>d'  l>j  tlift  labor* it f. 
d^\gh4},vsj.  wLeOit/r  ~m0 

ern,::'  yvho  hitV^  m^xvjy 
* i;vi*U  |ii  lli<e  uhns  Wi* 

of  arch  itet'lu  rai. 
fortns.  ymtl  w Uo&A  irotirtJi 
of  mctiil^cCur^  ooasLl*  til 

iHUttljilying  ■*■  f*:ntuiv>.' 

as  \y iiw  stn*  nUl  iVuik  <o 

ftiiWjieb  Ui« 


ve- 

i>5r^<  >)f  Urn  hnuian  coho  - 
i^iiuovx*  l(y  adorni n»  i t 
u (iii  l^Vo 

. Outf:  UOoIogijZO 

• of  sue- 

e«*S*  , 'JriUi^i  _ be*  knows 
whai  \>  0 rr-r!]  v i n the  tile* 
1- > v -a tui  a pro C$i&5 oil : 
tWt  put&  its 
posf5i*3- 


FROM  A DWKLUN^  j[.V  ‘rT,1 

.;  ;■  ‘MMv  txM  &?}%:< 


example . .ui  siistain  th&  'jwf: 

wol  l a*  thfc  >nmlo£*vus  r^iitfeHtnuj  that  a 
fan Mul'  study  iuhI  'tit  ,-va* 

u*j«e  :ntf 

bi^UV  it^eful,'  it  mh\  unb.speh 

"1^  >vi  >r  ‘ < »f ; 

d^sigii  oof  »■' bin 

ityti  tm  *rtf,  Ui^  Mpd b su  > » j>t  *>k  t*U  <s 


or  and  g?a;<r£  m tho  y^ro^aUi**;  4*nl  tbot 
>tmo  ,ii*»  longer  rerom  io  JUitjiif  iv?*yr  w'Mu 
he  has  .rfcrwlly.  W'^Y.  Tb*- 

won  iitn&i ts  I iial  ec^  >nr*‘ 
copied  &*  nKnlolw  hy  yli^ 
motei  world  'ate llropv  v> 

teSuJlV  o£j  SiO5  / V ; 

Uh&r*  of .s?ite^:*i  v g$&  |jk 

emtino>,  H \Y&$.  by'  i 

^ pme^  Y/y  ■#. 

' • • V-  ;§£■  X iJ^>i 

; ell.  ‘nu’b^iifl4  I I ' Iff 

KawW  -iyy;ro  -•  . , 

•‘  ■ ■.  y »•••-.'  , •■  ■ •;.'  •■' 

}V;mWiVMV>*1 

tkm  • ti* . tiifis  :.iie>viikss  v<dv  :,;  •^•-•'-J-  :M .' 

tbfrii: \vi>ibieins. "• 

exvactfiii  thfyt-  lh»/.':0^j»i<t.v.  ; 

of  onr  atvhitcot6  y/ifl  bti  ■ 

omile:  but  lbk,pi>;  i^;‘A'  V‘^-% 

\i\Zl  lijflV'ivjirr  hnwcru 

llin  iti’Uilify  $t: 

,\Uxl  .Mir  i ■!•*  « 

till  .1  !1.'\‘  ! i m * i jj  ,f»ii.i  \ Ml- 

in'  f/.rr.  ..  . • 

iatfeo  rtn<)  $& i 0f fti&jkif 


0 W Wxl4$. S0  I kv^T»  l* a X ' i'- . 
y>'v*\..x  *i.d 


■ >/'  J;.  V'!>.  ; ’0  og)i>aJ'*1t-c  m » 
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POKCH  IN  ST.  PAUL — A.  liv S»«m)  Atci}i«rt. 


si  on  of  the  best  that  has  been  clone  in  the  tame  exuberances-  than  to  create  a soul 
world  is  indispensable  to  successful  oelecti  under  the  ribs  of  death.  The  emancipation 
cism  in  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  of  American  architecture  is  thus  uhi- 
it  is  equally  true  that  no  progress  can  re-  mately  more  hopeful  than  if  it  were  put 
suit  from  the  labors  of  architects  whose  under  academic  bonds  to  keep  the  p£a#e. 
training  IuiH  tUade  tbfeni  so  fastidious  that  It  may  freely  be  admitted  that  many  of 
they  are  more  revolted  by  the  crudity  of  its  manifestations  are  not  for  the  present 
the  forms ; that  resul  t from  t he at  tempt  to  joyous,  but  grievous,  arid  that  to  throw 
express  a new  meaning  than  by  the  fail-  upon  the  individual  designer  the  respon- 
u re  to  make ..'the'  attempt,  and  so  conceal  sibility  withheld  from  a designer  with 
what ‘they  arc .really  doing  behind  a mask  whom  fidelity  to  style  is  the  first  duty  is 
of  historical  architecture,  of  which  the  el-  a process  that  fails  when  his  work,  as  has 
egance  is  quite  irrelevant.  This  latter  been  wittily  said,  “shows  no  more  >•  I f • 
fault  is  that  of  modern  architecture  in  restraint  than  a bunch  of  fireeniekcrs.’’ 
general.  The  history  of  that  architectuit?  But  these  papers  have  also  home  witness 
indicates  that  it  is  a fault  even  more  un-  that  there  are  among  the  emancipated 
promising  of  progress  than  the  crudities  practitioners  of  architect ore  in  the  \\  esit 
of  an  emancipated  architecture,  in  which  men  who  have  shown  that  they  can  use 
the  discipline  of  the  designer  fails  to  sup*  their  liberty  wisely,  and  whose  work  can 
ply  the  place  of  the  artificial  check  of  a be  bailed  as  among  the  hopeful  begin 
historical  style.  It  is  more  feasible  to  hings  of  a national  architecture. 
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; - ffjjpft v? $h y *y  e,  the  smiotb,  ifte  smells, 

ttie  mdeseribalde  glow  at  a 1m.iI-  August 

Tii^S  opening  *if  momin^  all  made  ilio  iWtmo*i  sp  wuj- 

tout  f mra rd  tno*  p*a£e-  plete.  that  ib#V  realisation  caim*  but  slow 

fnl  and  jmtunil  a buuh  ly  and  pai u fully  to  my  scattered  sen^esw 

scape  iisovn'  Mid  MU1  vvf-.  When  f cre.pl  oiif  of  tuy  j&ettar  and'  look- 

Between  ilm  ti‘i^  exl  ar*Mioil;^be;,  tiiew:  w*i&hu t jjitle  to  break 

tin?  biwui  ’Vo'mrfy  eh&raeler  of  fch£  somiotht* 

the  ftttmtnjfr'li^^  • ifcgv.  ^ihi^rL ie(?r 

in#  Wti j^t-’ i' jl^Ltiss';  • • : ‘ ;my. 

m tvrrq\t«ji^s;,  tpr- .(lie- ’ ' m^h.; ^sWi^r-*  xUst-:^m:  pui  pt  hi**- 

ihty:  ^tippicfer  of  ibe,  hill  .Oerti«rat 

one  wei# g**&i  _!»■  ■wmSti  mmmto  d #$ h of  aWi.rt 

dumoowu  v; i,i v i-,j  h,u\  y.f,;H!^i.  .,  1 ;.hw»:rh  tfp  fifteen  hundred  irn-n,.  whn  i>  bekt  of 
bre#*#  coiciW  te'ifeli  v to  $&b  leirv  O'TOtt,;;;0^  i'**j-m^r«;U^ &d vam^po^tv  *>f  the  Osape 
of  and  4 ib,^1i|P«(  vnuV  afchfy-  mi  U»);  hi  tlte  suitorM 

cohif^ted  .fdi^taa«tly’  with,  Iti#  l#JT  :'  After,  a tKp-  dpf 

11#$$  | :$f  * 'ilte $ BitAk  ; .rtviffi!'':  • 'tif'fyr#,  'srty  j \&d  $ifc&  mpnA  A l 

^ t Us?-  <»M’t^Jsi^  ofa  i t U f ag^/ 

'thij  *of*  ^heeji  ea^  at  pmlripphipgr  y^l'^yoih 

terv&k  from  the  farm  huihftttp  below,  the  dieoe^ph  *>f  F^s^wVh  :sAV;J- 
am?  the  caw  <vf  £r$w?£  in  {!».•.  rprh  fitfllt*  After  r*  brief  toUtf*.  f j-teelbA  e.rotiiid  to 
•#j#»iiplete<l  the  ehWh«  of  pe^^fni  wieW-  the  dim*  of.  tl t<>  • 

4 <es.  tr4  • d)A  «hude  the  putT‘cv<ldeh  'jj0&.  hio\  jju^t  ;4 v*$w4':.un&^ 
jBttiU  aparfeted  \fii)i  &*\i\  tlhA  $#P  'WJ-Ute -;.y?'P ^ 

high-lbin\t  W %*  &\r  $p»  idvwx&y  heayy  'al^A'  Uie^  ArkpStier-  ^kv^l  ^ 
'•^Iflril^’odvw  of  Ui^  hvwt.  As.  I ' 4,?^f  'tititiyw- 

!.**>•  th*ev  •;•  j 1 j oy  i n.g  the  d e 1 1»'- ; » ’ i> ^ i , o . • : • i • .h'  -f  >.♦*, iod  i‘n  tW  iphei  . ThA 

of  pfind  KiKV'fei^' $$^‘4  m vmmttii  mmhv#&. ; **&  p«iif  ho 

X ' lh.fet':i.  vni*  -not  in  afteufitm  it  on  tfe 

tfi^  hcotH-  of  [>Tp^pci(  Oc|ts  Ne‘\y  Kr*£-  .cWlicrovts  ^fiel  hf  jhhrViiiigc  The 

iHirti  ' h»KiHwg  ihktfkt  • The  ^Atvoing  ^eon  broj^ht,.  t)>c  teapot 

Wave's  ami  ootfdmg  plwirfAs  of  the  vorn  $u  put  oiv  io  tlrhh,  aud  we  j««t  iriiting 
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exeitenienf,  for  the 
wen*' 

piatix  fti|fcUjgll  Uifct 

_ > a hostile 

in 

r-; . / atoj^|rU»  'I  coujd 
.'  ^ ^ea  texv  liorscjnco 

:V  -X'.: ' ; , . slwly  ..  moving 
tiiQug  the  foot  of 
> * * : . the  \ hills-  ,i^im 

raW  «omo  teii  iVmes  aitfajv  b)ii-  a. 
..HSai,£fci.u£  in$p<kHi<m  »yf  the  com  liblds 
hi&do^cL  to  ^ioud¥  »jpf>  dust,  nor  aTij?thiug 
to  i ot  ■ the- 

there,  -Th*  tWiiVxsii  looked  ndWc 
k »hs,  '.t?>kt  %jr^:* 4 v W*  n »»r  Vbji  igfei 

Otxr  hroiifef^f  v*jy*te  tv*c  'hare  i Ijtr 
tmuly  ami  we  jnjrgtiU  off  toward*  \Vto 
e&mp  ' ,»  1 b ’•  bv  V>  •,■" 

dii wn; 'Vjfjfri  a Cossaefc  $ Uv?  hundred  yards  $u  our  way  ;we 
camo  s&Rvted,.  and  dejivyr*  :;  cahiii  h>  a/phmghfcid.  field  in  front  bTtW 

■ed  a'«h,nrt;:'iftcfef7^  '$bc|  had  nearly 

al’s  eye  friiai’ip.iy  \ it  whkd :0i#;'dnii  fc&n?mn  r^^cKl 

for  life  fuyftw;  tout  proipi&dH^  in  hp^fotui  1 u&both  to  s'fo'p'  .h&$  tqi^a  Hroiowt  tfa  fo rk 
bis  sword  ami  rerol  rer,,yr]ii.lfc-.  I lost  we  had  tim#  to  recover  from  our  surprise 
Unn\  ili  folding  jounWr  prcpaiiiltatt*  io  the  >nv»:cb  of  allied  .ailed  thy  air.  sunl 
o,cconqj«aH y him.  ^cavj^iuakdy<  aa  if  af*  c.raivb  firti  between**^ 

terward^:  tuwWl  owi*  Utdata*^  xh  tho  ^(i  ebCriii.  4;utl  tu^p  Oirowiog  up 

gpatVh -bag  had;  ’ ^ ; \ ;.'  ’ ' a,mas^  Hf  ^trft-sofh ^v^rht^ua 

uofbeen renioml  - ;,.  ;;-''',:;;v.'\: ^ . l)y>ili  v/i\\k  And  djvi.  W» 

from  tln?;*ad«lk\  - ..■  j,:  jj*% ^.v.V  a ,;  •'  ' 

Without  nrait- ' vv ; ■•••'  -‘tiff ibib 

ityg;  for  t^ot,  nr  •'  v#  ' •n^rt-wf  .it*  ivr.H  cU>Ki)  of 

even  »w*  *4-  ht»>  of  .>^mV  ;.;>n--i*;.'t  »m:  P*-«  • 

htv;ui,  ',vr  jffiillop-.  •i-;<i'  O ^ v;v  ,■*]!'.  »,•>•»■  i*;  ( i»i>f  ft»S 

ed  off  after  thr  : wa.<  ihr  >ignu|  fmv*  o .^tr 

O >s.^ k , and ^o>'»n  • • * <i! ■.arnvs 

ji*4br^  to  tbo  Ihi^  - stVu.>f»h:d  ''1^.  - f>'f  4\i^ 

<r[  vi(le)0‘^  <\>i  1 hr- 


or 


ridije  lo~the  left 
of  the  Tillage, 
iif*>re  .we  found 
that  hor^enxen 
1 *&d  Wen  hfOv  ine“ 
down 

i fp^ite  jift  tosfr 

•,  r'v  SfhCt?  tUjf* 
hrea t h#  one  of. 
1 tie  Q'o$sae.  k»  imd 
at;  a .m'^  ^ 
ing  >&'  'the.. 
nvaizQ  field/  tfet 
the  vlrM  had  n 
w U\ r n ed ;»  ml  li  t>3 
Oossaofc  kitled. 
The  whole  Ifne 
was  in  a state  of 

u «d 
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ridge  whore  we  had  beeo  itabdiug  but  u of,  aiiil  the  lihsl  shell  probably  was  io- 
t**f  Ujflihfe?*  hfi-fohC?,  aud  at  the  ftame  litvie  UftHkti.  L>v  tipi ciri!^  itself,  .At  that  uaf.v 
tju?  Whs  broketi  {ftr'k  tUvk  • $i*M.  '■(&&;. ^'«««-  'faiiui^  ip  R*r  tsr««*If- 

tiihis  of  niert  movirff?  »•» |>U1  ly ; {k|fc  dutf  tits*  Mtrpm*  was  so 
ite-  ot*f  direction..  fi'cHi'g;  as  they  fl*:it '.ih&fr  JfsifJ. 'ftottrcely  tinw’ta 
ady&arjMi,  aitjti  half  concealed  by  a ekmtpy  dejiloy  vptso 

ofsm^kj;  bor&rniw  in  the  heated,  air  ;h?  take  jdieibM*  teltfn&'iUp. 

1 am  unable  brtlwtwcie ■'•tk£  ;-iwact.'in-  Tnotiiids  and  f*>Hi1«rtUiivs  kefrti*  t hfc  TuHjt- 

coif-uts  «f.  tho  ue-icl  i>.-Y  minnic*.  h*<  tnv  is!i  !';->•  heavy  upon  il.irto.  Tht? iN-»t»V- 
te^jbtah^U^-ftaLtu  say  ftsuy  was;  -sp  over-  fiiess  uT  thjp  Hoe  «dl]*uirx  saved  tlu-  sii.vwt- 
p.ivrnrino  }ii*t  my  a<rti<HJ.<rt«iv  anvilrolled  tkm.  fur  they  lirono’ur  vimeti.ing  M-e  or- 
by  yaflfer  (fuiH  f<y  y<»»w>:  Thu  tiw  uut  of  the  aina;  cmifrijhiui-  $oiy 

f»w.n»iu>i:Ji'  yif  a sketch  matte in  »ny Yihte*  h'voii  Every  uMe;ol'.#ddiL(^fcw^n»'«itefc6i'; 


THE  OOBil  FTE.tI>. 


iUvthft  #$f  sfoffteigiattj.' Antoi ann  imi  and  joined  m the  fifcbi. 
the  !-/>!>t!..i!  .»>i  of  u-.%  tiH-vvf,  ft.  WajV«*  ..lik*’-  ib.>  private  voi.lu-rs  With  perL-ci 
fch*  ,v#‘l  inngsfc  suahy.  «>t  l betu  tiiiwled  the  men 

fMjihhds,  otfttiim  was*  fiVsxfe .*yl>.s*.<y . how  itv  phwm  ibouw'! vrs  arid  bow  to  bight 

t be  Tt i pick  wW*?  {iritis?  from  the  ridge  at  tltej?  yijjlcS,  exposed  to  h tehtful  bait  of 
the  retreating;  v dt j* t added  the  buitet*.  fuaf>>ey<?)mJ  mihuws  fwifore  the 
dark.  tines  mi  t%  ilk*  Atertek  *Nio$p;- df the  ilut*fca#  ffliistett 

killed  ami  Yk'kd  oidf**!  h>  telitru  rite 

hail  driven  them  Wk  •.,.?.u.n  Mr  the  first  »> r*?<:  >r  •’'' .-'v.iUA  ••>•>•?'.:•  b.d.Mitif 

Urn<\  to  the  ioir  kh-1  nikbr  Wtw  lyiuc  Hin«‘<iig: 

The  main  I it»|y  Of  U« f f uree  «ss  >m-  the IJtddreyy'ir.hiH  wA^  .drt'd  a^,lRl 
camped  unar  tin;  ceiuetery  before  f the  enemy. 


from 
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QU  >V&  I !fa  KffA 

v ,v tSsrA 'A  i y v.v  YtJiAV- 1 
f.  •,  Vi:  tfvv 

aV  iyf'iAw  \l  Vt&v,  if : 


■$»/* 


•;(>;Sr  • C«2» 

>■  X I fliUitl  —JflUlwW  / > < • 4K«  J 

*>:•  ftQpev 


Sfgfeitifc 


wvw 

h ‘ ,*  K'.-ff  ' •<'  n 


/ife 
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THE  CHA.&GE. 


Wo) I sheltered  by  the  Turks  in  a farm-  menmry  as  n period  of  mental  intoxiea- 
yard>  I vir&i£|j£ii  ijievtfgtii  with  .great  $mx-  lion,  and  thi?  |>anox»ama  that  unrolls 
iely  mail  the  Turks  began  tii  straggle  before  my  inner  vision  evtriy  tii<i$  I think  .. 
• . hack  up  the  out  of  range*- wd  th.ori  of  it  could  not  be  udcouat^ly  described 

our  men  mliied  iuid  drove  them  over  rite  without  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  ^pace 
orcsr  ti in  brown  stubble*.  held  at  my  eoininumk  :put -m  I am  Stfttihg 

. bdd.w%  Qt  dead  and',  vyo^ihded^  ■ ;fWrrii  a few  facte  ax  a phd vide  to  niy 

Tte>  U *4} xi  rceAU"j]ilc  bad  been  severe-  on  count  of  a summer-day \$  rule,  it  will  hut 
the  fight,  though  I ‘knew  (?ot.idog  oi  it.  he  out  of  place  to  make  brief  allusion  to 
and  the  Genera!  wn>  long  oucc  out  of  the  chief  incidents  a hick  c^uie  within 
my  sight.  I *t'M  Unable  to  yeach  my  mvlimited  Cnute-af  ol>servatu>u. 


u^U  the,  yftlag-e  to  Had 
■better-  pouit  of  <4>s^r\7iitioh7  i&h  iivtivy  yauriled  85,dOO  infancy,  5000 

The  hot  August  day  i-mill  fresh  in  my  cavalry,  ami  50  held*  pieces  >,  in *U- tel  of 

dehteralimif  our 


■ ;:M 


s«naif  forces  as 
ra'ig&V  jrfcli  iiittc 
fcceit  expected, 
sjeeftieU..  lMfc-:lltS 
fojitriu-y,  to  excite 
ft.  spirit  o-f  bift.er 
auiVunsity,  which 
llBvUojtfcd  iiV  tllJJ 


UOSl'ITAtv 


Digits 


bvGo-  gle 


\&\ :||>  •::::-,d[»iy;:^e4d  ou ; p ad 

beiwim  a tremro- 
fo*.  C >A  ; dour  teunukmt  0/ 

praria'i- ' hS’fckiSSiiSliipl  »-«• 

M ^>7$  Wr.y,  lUiil  matte 
u,c 


(juuB  piipuroitehti 
iu  1 Jio  ‘.i 

, tUferaHjpoiign.  Ri-r 
lj*.«!i.r5.  tHo  tiring 

•7. 
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cowsheds  as  well  ?i.s  for  Us  sheltered  pee  Unique.  Rrushmy  -aside-  the.  of 

siiu\tv  crowded  half  • ^isy.  x«|>  rlu*  ;mMiJebxv$y't  .wiro^^di  &\^r:itig*  arid' 

•lopCS  oil  all  sitkvs  With  WMimlfd  AlUl  t bet  1C  SCX'Ufc.  FOLH’  i-UfaU tl’VMir  ^ Jt/ui  ^ Ur^t. 

«h;W.  The  fcorereon <h\4  In*.  •assiu.mnt.  rcstmed  their  ^.apnun  from  tlm  hands  cf 

Stt  Me  day  •••  fW  T trr t>?  and v g r irViutsty  wou  mini  As he 
r#>.  am! stripped  iiiirk  nake/hhy  the  <*n&: 
pee&vhO'  Of.  hovm>ryhUgc.  sud  drOr  my.  ihey  hud  borne  him  tlni-  f;ii4 

||)  i.'t  ;.imO  lb*  monos  was  the  hosptbd  on  i Mimll  Springier  curt. 

*m#,y  Et?^v|h'i«v  posHejssed m the  'tilAfe  tnorwent, 

way  of  Status};  ianui.  or £otf#N  lorn  iuidVv  h*H  lender  'cwu¥r  he  u^4  *RM  from 
into  han'kir*^  »»nnii<is  into  minuihjW  -tsy  .etfliaustinu  hiiil  by&s  of  blood  The  .poor’. 

iliAvlAVr  the  lack *>f t^ii.tiw  fellows,  with  patient  pathos  lb  their 
supple  apfV  lances  ‘ vr  m>  m>\v  disrating  whether  (o 

/•• -Oeo^iohariy  there-  would  come  a conceal  Die.  body  there  mol  return  to  the 

steirt  ' pait.se  in  the  dph&  of  the  coroHcl. -a  from,  or  to  combine  limit  way  to  Hio-  hos- 
pause  which  was  /it  .once  & ttdief  and  ;ic  pitaJ,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  surgical  aid. 
despair,  for  ou r heart*  *ro#d  *till  with  They  .finally  decided  «>n  the  latter  bourse., 
dreadful  evpretaov.v  [hai  the  batik  wu*  lind  us  they  toiled  on,  I ionic*  .1  that  every 
Jkltv  was  in  te&l  need  6f  .SQfne  sur^  • 

eamiotisly  tuakhiy;  my  way  ti  gicol  treatment  himself* 

^orH;  bfcM  tpwiirds  <ftk#  -j  of  thy  Itpo  Yhe  oiily  cheerful  incident  of  the  fighjt 
where  there  had  been  a sharp  Arev-gh---  vne*  the  arrival  of  two  oompanfes  «>f  in- 
cawlmnsjy.  hec-nsr*  the  Tm’kmU  Ouv&a  fan  try  reserves,  v.-Lo  siKTveded  in 
•saris  ?iftioV  crept  op  Indian  fashion  and ..  ..  up  about  three  o'clock  m tlie.  a.fkM-mmn,. 
pd  u shen  at  tvh'en  1 ^yui;4  We  \y?tf  Uunt^nl  apd  -hahi^dv 
voices  :neur  :Tlm  waving  nntixewvas  food  wnh  very  little  xvatcr.  vn\u  -no  she]* 
nnite^  hif/ii  a*  my  head  And  y^ry yfcnsy  ter  from  the  heat,  with  rapidly  dimi/n^lv- 
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daybreak  my  account  was  written  out  in 
shape  for  transmission  by  telegraph. 

It  was  almost  seventy  miles  to  the  river, 
and  although  one  of  the  main  highways 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Balkans  was  with- 
in twenty -five  miles  of  our  camp,  I found 
I should  be  unable  to  follow  it  very  far,  be- 
cause it  was  held  by  the  Turks  for  a long 
distance  south  of  the  river.  The  first  part 
of  my  journey  was  quite  unknown  to  me, 
and  not  being  able  to  procure  a guide,  I 
had  to  rely  on  the  compass  and  an  indif- 
ferent map.  Feeling  quite  confident  that 
the  route  would  be  more  or  less  safe,  inas- 
much as  it  was,  so  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
entirely  within  the  line  of  Russian  outposts, 
I asked  for  no  escort,  and  could,  of  course, 
rely  on  no  precautions  against  meeting 
the  enemy  except  my  own  watchfulness 
and  caution.  Capture  was  almost  certain 
death,  for  the  Turks  spared  few  prisoners, 
and  the  Turkish  Circassians,  insane  with 
venomous  hatred  against  the  Russians, 
were  as  savage  and  as  relentless  as  Ind- 
ians. My  horse  was  a medium -sized 
mare,  with  a good  strain  of  Arabian 
blood,  a good  galloper,  and,  what  was  bet- 
ter, a fast  walker.  Of  her  powers  of  en- 
durance I knew  nothing,  for  I had  only 
recently  purchased  her  of  another  corre- 
spondent, who  found  her  too  uneasy  to 
ride  with  comfort.  I could  not  lay  hands 
on  any  provisions  for  myself  except  half  a 


Bulgarian  ash-cake,  but  succeeded  in  beg- 
ging enough  barley  for  two  feeds  for  the 
horse,  and  slung  the  same  in  bags  on  the 
saddle,  Cossackwise.  A despatch  - bag, 
with  note  books  and  writing  materials, 
and  a revolver,  at  once  a safeguard  and  a 
source  of  danger,  completed  my  outfit. 
The  General  provided  me  with  a pass 
written  on  a scrap  of  paper,  and  I had  my 
card  of  identification  from  the  Czar's  head- 
quarters. When  the  sun  rose  I was  well 
out  of  sight  of  the  range  of  hills  we  occu- 
pied, and  in  the  midst  of  rolling,  well- 
wooded  country.  The  road  was  but  a 
country  cart  track,  which  wound  and 
forked  and  branched  in  the  most  puzzling 
manner,  and  I could  proceed  but  slowly. 
The  morning  quiet  was  undisturbed  ex- 
cept by  the  song  of  birds  and  the  footsteps 
of  my  horse.  Under  other  circumstances 
the  peaceful  solitude  would  have  been  de- 
lightful, but  now  it  filled  me  with  anxiety 
and  foreboding.  Where  were  the  Russian 
videttes?  Where  were  the  smoke  of  camp 
fires  and  the  cheery  song  of  the  Cossack? 

In  the  beginning  I made  a point  of  dis- 
mountingevery  hour,  loosening  the  girths, 
and  walking  ten  minutes  or  more,  study- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and  trying  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  indications  on  the  map.  But 
after  two  or  three  hours  I got  so  nervous 
at  my  slow  progress  and  at  my  failure  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Rus 
siau  outposts  that  I gave 
up  this  plan  of  travel,  al- 
though I knew  it  was  much 
better  for  the  horse,  and 
pushed  ahead  with  anxious 
speed.  About  ten  o'clock 
I came  in  sight  of  the  first 
Bulgarian  village,  the  usu- 
al cluster  of  thatched  roofs 
and  ricks,  and  I paused  a 
moment  before  entering  it, 
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to  discover,*  if  possible,  where  the  Cossacks 
were  quartered.  There  was  no  sign  of 
life  there  except  light  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  one  or  two  chimneys,  and  I saw,  to 
my  dismay,  as  I trotted  through  the  dusty 
street,  that  the  houses  were  all  deserted. 
Both  puzzled  and  disturbed  by  this  fact,  I. 
did  not  stop  even  to  water  rny  horse,  but 
took  the  road  that  led  in  the  direction  I 
was  going.  Just  outside  of  the  village,  at 
the  right  of  the  road,  lay  the  figure  of  a 
man  stretched  on  the  grass,  and  I instinc- 
tively paused  to  examine  it.  To  my  hor- 
ror I soon  saw  that  it  was  a Turkish  sol- 
dier, grievously  wounded,  lying  flat  on  his 
back,  his  brawny  chest  half  bare,  his  shirt 
all  matted  and  stiff  with  blood,  and  swarms 
of  flies  on  his  face  and  body.  He  was 
still  breathing,  but  unconscious,  and  it 
was  a relief  to  me  to  observe  that  the  blood 
on  his  shirt  was  quite  dry  in  places,  prov- 
ing that  he  had  been  wounded  and  left  for 
dead  some  hours  before.  The  struggle 
between  pity  and  selfishness  was  brief. 
I hardened  my  heart,  and,  somewhat 
ashamed  of  my  inhumanity,  rode  on  with- 
out attempting  to  succor  the  poor  wretch, 
too  much  concerned  for  my  own  safety 
to  risk  a moment’s  delay. 

This  was  a position  I had  feared,  but 
had  not  anticipated.  The  desertion  of 
the  village  could  have  been  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  often  fled 
en  masse  at  the  approach  of  either  army; 
but  the  wounded  Turk,  while  he  bore 
grewsome  testimony  to  a very  recent  col- 
lision between  hostile  parties  there,  did 
not  give  any  indication  whether  the  place 
was  in  the  occupation  of  Turks  or  of 
Russians.  I tried  to  revive  my  confi- 
dence in  the  imaginary  line  of  Russian 
videttes  to  the  eastward,  but  the  belief 
grew  stronger  as  I advanced  that  I was 
actually  between  the  lines,  and  that  it  lay 
with  chance  which  outposts  I should  meet 
first.  If,  as  was  probably  the  case,  I was 
crossing  the  field  of  operations  of  flying 
columns  of  both  sides,  my  best,  indeed 
my  only  course  was  to  keep  on  my  way. 
My  courage,  being,  as  I am  sure  it  is  with 
most  men,  largely  of  the  touch-elbow  or- 
der, was  not  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the 
wounded  Turk.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more 
shocking  and  disturbing  spectacle,  even  in 
war-time,  than  a solitary  victim  of  the  con- 
flict away  from  the  dramatic  surroundings 
of  the  battle-field.  I almost  felt  as  if  this 
wounded  man  and  I had  been  carrying 
on  the  war  between  us. 


A second  and  a third  deserted  village 
were  passed  within  the  next  hour,  but,  for- 
tunately for  my  nerves,  no  more  wounded 
men  lay  across  my  path.  The  heat  was 
now  intense  and  pitiless,  but,  with  eyes 
keen  to  discover  any  signs  of  dust  clouds 
in  the  landscape,  and  ears  acutely  pitched 
to  catch  any  sound,  I pushed  on  until  a 
green  valley,  two  miles  or  more  in  length, 
distinctly  marked  the  boundary  of  the 
wooded  region.  The  road  followed  the 
course  of  a brook  which  had  eaten  its  way 
deep  into  the  soil.  Half-way  down  the 
valley  I halted,  watered  and  fed  my  horse, 
and  ate  my  simple  luncheon  of  putty-like 
ash-cake.  I had  just  tightened  the  girths 
after  this  brief  halt  when  two  mounted 
Turkish  Circassians  came  slowly  along 
around  a turn  in  the  road  below  me.  I 
cannot  say  which  party  was  the  more  sur- 
prised, but  there  is  little  doubt  which  was 
the  more  frightened.  Before  any  definite 
plan  of  action  occurred  to  me,  I was  gal- 
loping off  up  the  road  I had  come,  and  the 
two  Circassians  weixe  clattering  after  me 
as  fast  as  their  ponies  could  carry  them. 

Between  me  and  the  low  hills  to  the  west- 
ward ran  the  deep  narrow  brook,  and  after 
galloping  a hundred  yards  or  more,  half 
in  despair  and  half  in  confidence,  I reined 
the  mare  to  the  right  across  a little  corner 
of  turf  where  a bend  of  the  stream  car- 
ried it  away  from  the  road.  When  she 
saw  the  obstacle,  the  points  of  her  ears 
almost  touched  each  other,  her  body  seem- 
ed to  swell,  and  I knew  I was  safe.  With 
the  ease  of  a steeple  chaser  she  took  the 
brook  in  her  stride,  and  we  were  off  across 
the  meadow  and  up  the  ravine  beyond 
in  a few  seconds.  The  Circassians  drew 
up  at  the  brook,  or  their  ponies  refused 
the  jump,  for  I was  well  out  of  range  be- 
fore they  dismounted,  unslung  their  rifles, 
and  wasted  cartridges  at  me.  Within  two 
minutes  I met  a party  of  Don  Cossacks 
scampering  down  the  hill  side  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  the  firing.  One  of  them 
accompanied  me  back  to  their  camp,  while 
the  others  went  down  to  interview  the 
ruffians  who  had  fired  at  me. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock,  and  I had 
more  than  half  of  my  journey  still  before 
me.  The  major  commanding  the  little 
scouting  party  of  Cossacks  was  intelligent 
and  sympathetic,  but  had  no  more  know- 
ledge than  myself  of  the  best  route  to 
reach  the  river  and  avoid  the  Turks.  He 
agreed  with  me,  however,  that  it  was 
safer  for  me  to  cross  the  highway  and 
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push  cm  to  the  river  higher  up  towards 
Sistova  than  to  try  to  cross  anywhere 
near  the  ferry  on  the  regular  route.  My 
ambition  for  adventure  was  fully  satisfied, 
and  I left  the  camp  with  reluctance,  the 
certainty  of  scoring  an  excellent  beat  over 
my  threescore  competitors  outweighing 
ail  faint-hearted  arguments. 

The  country  was  now  beautifully  roll- 
ing and  fertile,  with  few  or  no  trees,  and 
with  sparse  houses  hidden  away  in  tiny 
valleys.  Behind  me  the  wooded  hills  lay 
in  dark  broken  masses,  over  which  swept 
the  purple  shadows  of  summer  clouds, 
and  far  away  in  the  southern  horizon  the 
serrated  summits  of  the  Balkans  rose  clear 
and  sharp  against  the  sky.  Along  the 
dusty  ribbon  of  the  highway  which  I 
crossed  a few  miles  west  of  the  Cossack 
camp  there  was  no  sign  of  life  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  follow  the  line  of  telegraph 
poles  into  a distant  perspecti  ve.  Trusting 
to  my  compass,  I rode  straight  across  the 
country  towards  the  Danube,  intending  to 
avoid  all  villages  and  roads  as  far  as  I could 
without  too  much  increasing  the  distance. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  the  slant 
rays  of  the  sun  seemed  to  increase  in  in- 
tensity. and  punished  both  rider  and  horse 
severely.  The  poor  animal  began  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  great  fatigue,  and  I 
became  at  times  quite  giddy  and  faint  from 
the  heat, and  from  both  nervous  and  phys- 
ical exhaustion.  The  distance  seemed  in- 
terminable, and  our  speed  materially  de- 
creased, for  I was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
walk  up  and  down  every  declivity.  Not 
a human  being  did  I meet  the  whole  of 
that  afternoon.  The  farm-houses  were 
deserted  except  by  hyena  like  dogs,  who 
slunk  away  and  barked  at  me  after  I had 
passed.  There  were  no  villages  on  the 
route,  for  I purposely  avoided  the  main 
roads.  The  solitude,  welcome  as  it  was 
in  one  way,  became  oppressive  and  dis- 
heartening. The  cruel  heat,  the  nervous 
strain  of  two  long  days  and  a sleepjess 
night,  the  insufficient  food  and  unusual 
fatigue,  so  far  tarnished  the  lustre  of  an- 
ticipated success  that  there  were  moments 
when  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  useless  to  go 
another  furlong.  But  as  the  sun  got  low 
my  spirits  rose,  for  I knew  the  Danube 
could  not  be  far  away,  and  even  at  the 
rate  I was  proceeding  must  be  reached  be- 
fore dark.  Indeed,  before  the  rosy  tinge 
of  sunset  had  dissolved  the  blue  of  the 
western  sky,  a shimmer  of  silver  in  the 
distance  cheered  me  as  if  it  marked  a 
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haven  of  rest,  and  not  an  obstacle  in  my 
path.  After  a few  miles  more,  half  walk- 
ing, half  riding,  encouraging  my  tired 
horse,  and  consoling  myself  that  in  all 
probability  I should  find  a Russian  ferry 
at  the  river.  I reached  a large  Bulgarian 
village,  which  I saw,  long  before  I came 
to  it,  was  inhabited  by  natives  and  not  by 
troops.  There  I found  that  the  Russians 
had  left  early  in  the  day,  and  that  the 
Turks  had  not  been  beard  of.  Tlie  vil- 
lage had  been  used  as  a small  ferry  station 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  stores, 
and  although  the  post  had  been  abandon- 
ed, there  was  still  a small  body  of  Rus- 
sians guarding  stores  on  an  island  in  the 
river. 

The  only  boat  left  on  this  side  of  the 
stream  was  one  of  the  ferry  flat-boats.  A 
plank  was  stove  in  the  side  of  her.  and  of 
course  there  was  no  means  of  repairing  it. 
I was  determined  to  cross  the  river,  even 
if  I had  to  use  the  boat  as  a raft,  so  I has- 
tily made  a bargain  with  the  old  Bulga- 
rian who  seemed  to  be  the  head  man  of  the 
village,  hid  my  bridle  and  saddle  in  his 
rick  yard,  and  turned  my  mare  out  among 
his  ponies  and  cattle  to  bury  her  nose  in 
the  barley  chaff.  I will  so  far  digress  as 
to  say  that  later  in  the  season  I recovered 
the  mare  from  some  Russian  Circassian 
Cossacks  who  had  stolen  her,  and  in  mid- 
winter had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  the 
friendly  old  Bulgarian  iu  a time  of  great 
distress. 

We  launched  the  wrecked  boat,  and  soou 
I found  that  it  would  be  better  to  ballast  her 
one  side,  so  as  to  keep  the  broken  plank 
out  of  the  water,  than  to  try  to  paddle  her 
as  a raft.  There  was  only  one  oar,  but  I 
cut  a notch  in  the  stern-board  to  serve  as 
a scull  hole,  and  was  almost  as  well  off 
as  if  I had  two;  indeed,  rather  better,  for 
with  the  great  list  my  ballast  gave  her,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  row  with 
two  oars.  It  was  quite  dark  before  these 
preparations  were  completed,  aud  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  old  villager,  I dragged 
the  clumsy  craft  a long  way  up  the  shore 
to  take  best  advantage  of  the  current,  and 
then  pushed  off.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
quiet  evening,  and  there  were  no  waves 
except  those  caused  by  the  eddies  of  the 
current.  Sweeping  down  stream  with 
great  rapidity,  and  then  luckily  getting 
into  a back  eddy  as  the  bulk  of  the  water 
struck  a shoal  below  the  island,  I reached 
the  laud  with  little  difficulty,  tied  the  boat 
to  the  bushes,  and  scrambled  ashore. 
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For  a long  time  I stumbled  and  strug- 
gled through  the  swamp  before  I shouted 
for  guidance;  but  after  a few  falls  and 
many  scratches  I began  to  halloo,  and  by 
the  answering  cries  found  my  way,  with 
no  little  toil,  to  the  Russian  camp.  Of 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  I had  lit- 
tle difficulty  with  the  guard,  for  there  was 
no  doubt  of  my  peaceful  intentions;  but 
in  the  person  of  the  lieutenant  command- 
ing the  post  I met  an  obstacle  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome,  more  aggravating  and 
aggressive  in  its  character,  than  any  I had 
encountered  during  the  whole  day.  He 
was  brutal,  stupid,  and  half  drunk,  deaf 
to  explanation,  ignorant  of  my  profession 
and  mission,  although  my  papers  explain- 
ed both,  and,  to  my  inexpressible  disap- 
pointment and  disgust,  refused  to  believe 
anything  I said,  and  proposed  to  keep  me 
prisoner  until  next  day,  when  he  should  be 
relieved.  He  sent  two  men  to  look  for  my 
boat,  posted  a guard  over  me,  and  began 
to  drink  his  tea  without  so  much  as  sug- 
gesting any  hospitality.  By  lucky  chance 
I caught  sight  of  the  number  of  the  regi- 
ment on  one  of  the  men’s  shoulder-straps, 
and  a reference  to  my  note-book  found 
the  name  of  the  Colonel,  whom  I had  met 
in  the  Dobrudscha  campaign  two  months 
before.  This  gave  me  a basis  for  renewed 
argument,  and  to  the  strength  of  my  new 
proofs  of  identity  he  at  last  made  an  un- 


gracious surrender,  probably  as  much  to 
get  rid  of  me  as  for  any  other  reason,  and 
ordered  four  men  to  row  me  to  the  north 
bank,  and  to  lead  me  to  the  Colonel.  The 
two  hours’  delay  was  more  fatiguing  than 
an  additional  ride  of  twenty  miles  would 
have  been. 

When  we  landed,  the  stupid  infantry- 
men left  me  to  find  my  way  alone  across 
the  marshes  to  the  bluff  where  the  camp 
fires  were  blazing,  either  misunderstand- 
ing the  orders  of  the  lieutenant,  or  wise 
enough  to  know  I could  reach  terra  firma 
only  by  passing  the  guard.  I floundered 
in  the  darkness  over  the  morass  a good 
mile  before  I heard  the  welcome  challenge 
on  the  height.  The  officer  on  duty  not 
only  recognized  my  pass,  but  was  very 
much  interested  in  my  story,  and  insisted 
on  my  repeating  it  to  the  Colonel,  while 
he  procured  me  a carriage  from  the  post- 
ing-house to  take  me  to  the  railway,  twenty 
miles  down  the  river.  After  tea  and  sup- 
per with  the  Colouel,  I slept  soundly  the 
whole  distauce  to  the  railway  station, 
and,  indeed,  the  forty  miles  further  by 
train  to  Bucharest,  having  beaten  the 
Russian  military  couriers  by  a whole  day. 
That  same  night  I recrossed  the  Danube 
by  a military  ferry,  and  was  on  my  way 
back  to  find  my  courier  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  a retreating  and  disorganized 
army. 


AN  IMPERATIVE  DUTY.* 

BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS. 


XI. 

THE  day  of  the  funeral  Bloomingdale 
arrived.  None  of  his  family  had  come 
to  the  last  rites,  though  Olney  had  made 
it  a point  both  of  conscience  and  of  honor 
to  let  them  know  when  and  where  the 
ceremony  would  take  place.  He  felt  that 
their  absence  was  an  expression  of  resent- 
ment, but  that  it  was  a provisional  resent- 
ment merely.  There  was  a terrible  pro- 
vision ality  about  the  whole  business,  be- 
ginning with  the  provisional  deposition 
of  the  dead  in  the  receiving-vault  at  Mount 
Auburn,  till  it  could  be  decided  where  the 
long-tormeuted  clay  was  finally  to  rest. 
Every  decision  concerning  the  affair  seem- 
ed postponed,  but  he  did  not  know  till 
when ; death  had  apparently  decided  no- 
thing; he  did  not  see  how  life  should. 


Bloomingdale  came  to  see  him  in  the 
evening,  after  dinner.  His  steamer  had 
been  late  in  getting  up  to  her  dock,  and  he 
had  missed  the  first  train  on  to  Boston.  He 
explained  the  fact  briefly  to  Olney,  and  he 
said  he  had  come  directly  to  see  him.  He 
recalled  their  former  meeting  in  Florence, 
but  said,  with’  somehow  an  effect  of  dis- 
appointment, that  he  had  taken  an  older 
man  whom  he  had  seen  at  Professor  Ga- 
rofalo’s  for  Dr.  Olney.  On  his  part  Olney 
could  have  owned  to  an  equal  disappoint- 
ment. He  remembered  perfectly  that  Mr. 
Bloomingdale  was  a slight,  dark  man ; but 
the  composite  Bloomingdale  type,  from 
the  successive  impressions  of  his  mother’s 
and  sisters’  style,  was  so  deeply  stamped 
in  his  consciousness  that  he  was  surprised 
to  find  the  young  minister  himself  neither 
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large  nor  blond.  His  mind  wandered 
from  him  to  the  father  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  but  who  had  left  so  distinct  a 
record  of  himself  in  his  son,  and  not  in 
his  daughters,  as  fathers  are  supposed 
usually  to  do.  Then  Olney s thoughts 
turned  to  that  whole  vexed  question  of 
heredity,  and  he  lost  himself  deeply  in 
conjecture  of  Rhoda's  ancestry,  while 
Bloomingdale  was  feeling  his  way  for- 
ward to  inquiry  about  her  through  expla- 
nation and  interest  concerning  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, and  a fit  sympathy,  a most  intelligent 
and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  situation 
in  all  its  details'.  Before  the  fact  formu- 
lated itself  in  his  mind  Olney  was  aware 
of  feeling  that  this  man  was  as  different 
from  his  family  in  the  most  essential  and 
characteristic  qualities  as  he  was  different 
from  them  in  temperament  and  complex- 
ion. 

“ And  now  about  Miss  Aldgate,  Dr.  Ol- 
ney, " he  said,  with  a kind  of  authority, 
which  Olney  instinctively,  however  un- 
willingly, admitted.  “I  shall  have  to 
tell  you  why  1 am  so  very  anxious  to 
know  how  she  is — how  she  bears  this 
blow.  I am  afraid  my  mother  betrayed 
to  you  the  hurt  which  she  felt  that  Miss 
Aldgate  should  not  have  turned  to  her  in 
her  trouble;  but  I can  understand  how 
impossible  it  was  she  should.  Without 
reflecting  upon  my  mother  at  all  for  her 
feeling — for  I can  see  how  she  would  feel 
as  she  does— I must  say  I don't  share  it. 
While  Miss  Aldgate  was  still  uncertain 
about— about  myself— it  was  simply  im- 
possible that  she  should  receive  any  sort 
of  favor  or  kindness  from  my  family 
even  in  such  an  exigency  as  this.  It 
would  have  been  indelicate;  it  must 
have  been  infinitely  easier  for  her  to  ac- 
cept the  good  offices  of  a total  stranger, 
as  she  has  done.  Dr.  Olney,  I have  to 
ask  your  good  offices— and  I have  first 
to  make  you  a confidence,  as  my  reason 
for  asking  them.  I’m  sure  you  will  un- 
derstand m 

In  th  fervor  of  his  feeling  the  young 
man’s  voice  trembled,  and  Olney  felt  him- 
self moved  with  a curious  involuntary 
kindness  for  him — the  sort  of  admiring 
pity  which  men  have  been  said  to  feel 
toward  a brave  foeman  they  mean  to 
fight  to  the  death.  “ I had  a very  great 
hope- -and  I think  I had  grounds  for  my 
hope — that  Miss  Aldgate  would  have  con- 
sented to  be  my  wife  when  she  met  me,  if 
tb is  terrible  visitation — if  all  had  gone 


well."  The  words  sent  a •old  thrill 
through  Olney s heart,  and  the  mere  sug- 
gestion that  Rhoda  could  be  anybody's 
wife  but  his  own  steeled  it  against  this 
pretender  to  her  love.  **  I offered  myself 
to  her  in  Liverpool  before  she  sailed,  and 
she  was  to  have  given  me  her  answer  here 
when  we  met.  Now,  I don't  know  what 
to  do.  I don't  know  anything.  The 
whole  world  seems  tumbled  back  into 
chaos.  I can't  urge  anything  upon  her 
at  such  a time.  I'm  not  even  sure  that  I 
can  decently  ask  to  see  her.  And  yet  if  I 
don't,  what  may  not  she  think  ? Can't 
you  help  me  in  this  matter  ? You  were 
Mrs.  Meredith's  physician,  and  you  stand 
in  a sort  of  relation  to  Miss  Aldgate  that 
would  authorize  you  to  let  her  know  that 
I am  here,  and  very  anxious  to  know 
what  her  wish — her  will — is  as  to  our 
meeting.  It  might  not  be  professional, 
exactly,  but— I came  to  you  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible.  Does  it  seem  ask- 
ing too  much?  I should  be  very  sorry — *’ 

Olney  saw  that  the  man's  sensitiveness 
was  taking  fire,  and  in  spite  of  his  resent- 
ment of  a request  which  set  aside  all  his 
own  secret  hopes  and  intentions  as  non- 
existent, he  could  not  forbear  a concession 
to  his  unwitting  rival's  generous  feeling. 
‘‘Not  at  all,’'  he  said;  “ but  I doubt  my 
authority  to  intervene  in  any  way.  I 
have  no  right—" 

‘Only  the  right  I’ve  suggested,'' the 
young  man  urged.  “ I wouldn’t  have 
you  assume  anything  for  my  sake.  But 
I know  that  the  circumstances  are  more 
than  ordinarily  distressing,  and  that  Mrs. 
Meredith's  death  came  iu  a way  that 
might  make  Miss  Aldgate  afraid  that — 
that— there  might  be  some  shadow  of 
change  in  me  on  account  of  them.  At 
such  times  we  have  misgivings  about  ev- 
erybody; but  I wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  no  circumstance  could  influence  my 
feeling  toward  her." 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I understand 
you  exactly,"  said  Olney,  with  a growing 
dread  of  the  man’s  generosity. 

“Why,  I suppose,  from  what  I have 
been  able  to  learn,  that  poor  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith committed  suicide.” 

“Not  at  all,"  Olney  promptly  return- 
ed. “There  is  no  evidence  of  that. 
There’s  every  indication  that  she  simply 
took  an  overdose  of  the  medicine  I pre- 
scribed. It  wouldn't  have  killed  her  of 
itself,  but  her  forces  were  otherwise  weak- 
ened." 
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“I’m^glad,  for  her  sake,  to  hear  it,” 
said  Bloomingdale,  “but  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  with  me  if  it  had  been 
different.  If  she  had  taken  her  life  in 
a fit  of  insanity,  as  I inferred,  it  would 
only  have  made  me  more  constant  in  the 
feeling.  There  is  no  conceivable  disad- 
vantage which  would  not  have  endeared 
Miss  Aldgate  more  to  me.  I could  almost 
wish  for  the  direst  misfortune,  the  deepest 
disgrace,”  he  went  on,  while  the  tears 
sprang  to  his  eyes,  “ to  befall  her,  if  only 
that  I might  show  her  that  it  counted 
nothing  against  her,  that  it  counted  ev- 
erything for  her!” 

Olney’s  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he 
felt  guilty  before  this  unselfish  frankness, 
which,  if  a little  boyish,  was  still  so  noble. 
He  knew  very  well  that  if  such  a lover 
could  be  told  everything,  it  would  not 
matter  the  least  to  him;  that  the  girl 
might  be  as  black  as  ebony,  and  his  pas- 
sion would  paint  her  divinely  fairer  than 
the  lily.  Olney  knew  this  from  his  own 
thoughts  as  well  as  from  the  other  s words ; 
he  was  himself  like  the  spirit  he  conceived ; 

“Da  gleichst  dem  Geist  dem  du  begreifst.” 

But  he  was  aware  of  an  instant  purpose 
not  to  let  his  rival  be  brought  to  the  test; 
and  he  was  aware  at  the  same  time  of  a 
duty  he  had  to  let  him  somehow  have 
his  chauce.  “After  all,”  he  reflected, 
“ what  reason  have  I to  suppose  that  she 
ever  cared  a moment  for  me,  or  ever  could 
care?  Very  likely  she  likes  this  fellow; 
he  is  lovable;  he  is  a fine  fellow,  though 
I hate  him  so;  and  what  right  have  I to 
stand  between  them  ? He  must  have  his 
chance.”  When  he  came  to  this  point 
he  said  aloud,  coldly,  “I  don’t  under- 
stand what  you  expect  me  to  do.” 

“Nothing!  Only  this:  to  let  me  go 
and  see  the  lady  with  whom  Miss  Aldgate 
is  staying,  and  learn  from  her  whether 
and  when  Miss  Aldgate  will  see  me. 
That’s  all  I can  reasonably  ask.  I ought 
to  ask  as  much  if  I meant  to  give  her  up — 
and  it’s  all  that  I ask  meaning  never  to 
give  her  up.  Yes,  that's  all  I can  ask!’’ 
he  repeated,  desperately. 

“That  will  be  a very  simple  matter,” 
said  Olney/  “Miss  Aldgate  is  with  Mrs. 
Atherton,  at  Beverly.  I can  give  you 
her  address,  and  my  card  to  her/’ 

“Yes,  yes!  Thank  you  — thank  you 
ever  so  much.  But— but  if  I present  my- 
self without  explanation,  what  will  this 
lady  think  ?” 


“ She’ll  give  your  name  to  Miss  Aldgate. 
and  that  will  be  explanation  enough,”  said 
Olney,  finding  something  a little  super- 
fine in  this  hesitation,  and  refusing  to 
himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  sort  of 
confidences  to  Mrs.  Atherton,  who  would 
be  only  too  likely  to  take  a romantic  in- 
terest in  the  devoted  young  minister. 
Olney  meaut  to  give  him  an  even  chance, 
but  nothing  more. 

“True!”  said  Bloomingdale,  nervously 
gnawing  his  lip.  “True!”  He  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  added,  “Of  course,  I 
can’t  go  now  till  morning.” 

Olney  said  nothing  as  to  this.  He  was 
writing  on  his  card  Mrs.  Atherton’s  ad- 
dress and  the  introduction  for  Blooming- 
dale which  he  combined  with  it.  He  had 
resolved  to  go  down  himself  that  night. 
Bloomingdale  clung  fervently  to  his  hand 
in  parting. 

“I  can  never  thank  you  enough!”  he 
palpitated. 

“You  have  very  little  to  thank  me 
for,'’  said  Olney. 

XII. 

If  Mrs.  Atherton  thought  it  strange  of 
Dr.  Olney  to  drive  up  to  her  sea  side  door 
at  half  past  nine,  out  of  a white  fog  that 
her  hospitable  hall  lamp  could  pierce  only 
a few  paces  down  the  roadway,  she  dis- 
sembled her  surprise  so  well  that  he  felt 
he  was  doing  the  most  natural  thing,  not 
to  say  the  most  conventional  thing,  in  the 
world.  She  was  notoriously  a woman  of 
no  tact,  but  of  so  much  heart  that  where 
it  was  a question  at  once  of  friendship 
and  of  romance,  as  the  question  of  Dr. 
Olney  and  of  Miss  Aldgate  was  with  her, 
she  exercised  a sort  of  inspiration  in  deal- 
ing with  it.  She  put  herself  so  wholly  at 
the  service  of  their  imagined  exigency 
that  she  now  made  Olney  feel  his  wel- 
come most  keenly:  a welcome  which  ex- 
pressed that  she  would  have  been  equally 
glad  and  equally  ready  to  receive  him  in 
her  sweet-matted,  warm-rugged,  hearth- 
fire-lit  little  drawing-room,  if  lie  had  as 
suddenly  appeared  at  half  past  two  in  the 
morning.  The  Japanese  portiere  had  not 
ceased  tinkling  behind  him  when  she 
appeared  through  it,  with  outstretched 
hand.  She  promptly  refused  his  excuses. 
**I  really  believe  I was  somehow  expect- 
ing you  to-night;  and  I’m  ashamed  that 
Mr.  Atherton  isn’t  up  to  bear  witness  to 
my  presentiment.  But  he’s  had  rather  a 
tiresome  day,  in  town,  and  he’s  gone  to 
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bed  early.  I’m  glad  to  say  that  Miss 
Aldgate  has  gone  to  her  room,  too.  She's 
feeling  the  reaction  from  the  tension  she's 
been  in,  and  I hope  it  will  be  a complete 
letting  down  for  her.  Have  you  heard 
anything  more  from  those  strange  peo- 
ple ? Very  odd  they  shouldn’t  any  of 
them  have  come  on !” 

Mrs.  Atherton  meant  the  St.  Louis  con- 
nections of  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  Olney  said, 
with  an  embarrassed  frown,  “No,  they 
haven't  made  any  sign  yet.” 

“The  strange  thing  about  a tragedy  of 
this  kind  is,”  Mrs.  Atherton  remarked, 
“ that  you  never  can  realize  that  it’s  end- 
ed. You  always  think  there's  going  to 
be  something  more  of  it.  I suppose  I 
was  thinking  that  you  had  heard  some- 
thing disagreeable  from  those  people, 
though  I don’t  know  what  they  could  say 
or  do  to  heighten  the  tragedy.” 

“I  don’t,  either,”  Olney  answered. 
“But  something  else  has  happened,  Mrs. 
Atherton.  You  were  quite  right  in  your 
foreboding  that  the  end  was  not  yet.” 
He  paused  with  a gloomier  air  than  he 
knew,  for  Bloomingdale's  appearance  was 
to  him  by  far  the  most  tragical  phase  of 
the  affair.  Then  he  went  on  thought- 
fully: “I  hardly  know  how  to  approach 
the  matter  without  seeming  to  meddle  in 
it  more  than  I mean  to  do.  I wish  abso- 
lutely to  put  myself  outside  of  it.  But 
there’s  a kind  of  necessity  that  I should 
tell  you  about  it.”  As  he  said  this  the 
kind  of  necessity  that  he  had  thought 
there  was  instantly  vanished,  and  left  him 
feeling  rather  blank.  There  was  no  ne- 
cessity at  all  that  he  should  tell  Mrs.  Ath- 
erton what  relation  Bloomingdale  bore, 
and  wished  to  bear,  toward  Miss  Aldgate. 
All  that  he  had  to  do,  if  he  had  to  do  any- 
thing, was  to  tell  her  that  he  had  given 
him  his  card  to  her,  and  that  she  might 
expect  him  in  the  morning,  and  so  leave 
her  to  her  conjectures.  If  he  went  be- 
yond this,  he  must  go  very  far  beyond  it, 
and  not  make  any  confidence  for  Bloom- 
ingdale without  making  a much  ampler 
confidence  for  himself.  “The  fact  is,  I 
wish  to  submit  a little  case  of  conscience 
to  you.” 

Mrs.  Atherton  was  delighted;  and  if 
she  had  been  drowsy  before,  this  would 
have  aroused  her  to  the  most  vigilant 
alertness.  She  knew  that  the  case  of  con- 
science must  somehow  have  something  to 
do  with  Miss  Aldgate;  she  believed  that 
it  was  nothing  but  a love  affair  in  dis- 


guise, and  a love  affair,  with  a strong  in- 
fusion of  moral  question  in  it,  promised  a 
pleasure  to  Mi's.  Atherton’s  sympathetic 
nature  which  nothing  else  could  give. 
“Yes?”  she  said. 

“Mrs.  Atherton,” Olney  resumed, “how 
far  do  you  think  a man  is  justified  in  pur- 
suing an  advantage  which  another  has 
put  in  his  hands  unknowingly— say  that 
another,  who  did  not  know  that  I was  his 
enemy,  had  put  in  my  hands  ?” 

“Not  very  far,  Dr.  Olney,”  she  answer- 
ed, promptly.  “In  fact,  not  at  all.  That 
is,  you  might  justify  such  a man  if  the 
case  were  some  one  else's.  But  you 
couldn’t  justify  him  if  the  case  were 
yours.” 

“I  was  afraid  you  would  say  so;  I 
knew  you  would  say  so.  Well,  the  case 
is  mine,”  said  Olney,  “and  it’s  this.  I've 
run  down  here  to-night  to  tell  you  that 
I’ve  given  my  card  to  a gentleman  who 
will  call  here  in  the  morning.” 

Olney  paused,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  said, 
“I’m  sure  I shall  be  glad  to  see  any 
friend  of  yours,  Dr.  Olney.” 

“He  isn’t  my  friend,”  Olney  returned, 
gloomily. 

“Then,  any  enemy,”  Mrs.  Atherton 
suggested. 

Olney  put  the  little  pleasantry  by. 
“The  day  before  Mrs.  Meredith  died,  she 
told  me  something  that  I need  not  speak 
of  except  as  it  relates  to  this  Mr.  Bloom 
ingdale.” 

“It's  Mr.  Bloomingdale  who’s  coming, 
then  ?” 

“Yes.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him  ?” 

“Oh  no!  Only  it’s  a very  floral  kind 
of  name.” 

“I  wish  I could  be  light  about  the 
kind  of  person  he  is.  But  I can’t.  He's 
a very  formidable  kind  of  person:  very 
sensible,  wry  frank,  very  generous.” 

Mi's.  Atherton  shook  her  head  with  a 
subtle  intelligence.  “Those  might  be 
very  disheartening  traits — in  another.” 

“They  are.  They  complicate  the  busi- 
ness for  me.  This  Mr.  Bloomingdale  has 
offered  himself  to  Miss  Aldgate.”  Mi's. 
Atherton's  attentive  gaze  expressed  no 
surprise;  probably  she  had  divined  this 
from  the  beginning.  “He  was  to  have 
had  his  answer  when  he  met  her  in  Bos- 
ton,” Olney  said,  with  an  effect  of  finding 
the  words  a bad  taste  in  his  mouth. 
“That  was  the  arrangement  in  Liver- 
pool. But  of  course,  now — ” 
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He  stopped,  and  Mrs.  Atherton  took  the 
word,  with  a lofty  courage: 

“Of  course  now  he  has  all  the  greater 
right  to  it.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Olney,  though  he  did  not 
see  why. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Blooming- 
dale  when  he  comes,”  Mrs.  Atherton  went 
on;  “and  though  it’s  an  embarrassing 
moment,  I must  manage  to  prepare  Miss 
Aldgate  for  his  coming.  She  will  cer- 
tainly have  her  mind  made  up  by  this 
time.” 

There  was  something  definitive  in  Mrs. 
Atherton’s  tone  that  made  Olney  feel  as 
if  he  had  transacted  his  business,  and  he 
rose.  He  had  felt  that  he  ought  to  tell 
Mrs.  Atherton  of  his  own  hopes  or  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  Miss  Aldgate;  but  now 
that  he  had  given  Bloomingdale  away, 
this  did  not  seem  necessary.  In  fact,  by 
a sudden  light  that  flashed  upon  it,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  would  be  allowiug  his  rival  a 
fairer  chance  if  he  let  him  have  it  without 
competition.  Afterwards  when  he  got  out 
of  the  house  he  thought  he  was  a fool  to 
do  this;  but  he  could  not  go  back  and 
make  his  confession  without  appearing  a 
greater  fool;  and  he  kept  on  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  waited  there  till  the  last  train 
for  town  came  lagging  along,  and  then  he 
put  himself  beyond  temptation, at  least  for 
the  night. 

He  spent  what  was  left  of  it  in  imagi- 
nary interviews,  now  with  Mrs.  Atherton, 
now  with  Bloomingdale,now  with  Rhoda, 
and  now  with  all  of  them  in  various  com- 
binations, and  constructed  futures  vary- 
ing in  character  from  the  gayest  happiness 
to  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  tragedy  lit 
by  the  one  high  star  of  self-renunciation. 
Olney  got  almost  as  much  satisfaction  out 
of  the  renunciation  as  out  of  the  fruition 
of  his  hopes.  It  is  apt  to  be  so  in  these 
hypothetical  cases;  perhaps  it  is  often  so 
in  experience. 

He  waited  heroically  about  all  the  next 
day  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Atherton.  Some- 
thing in  the  pressure  of  her  hand  at  part- 
ing had  assured  him  that  she  understood 
everything,  and  that  she  was  his  friend; 
that  they  were  people  of  honor,  who  were 
bound  to  do  this  thing  at  any  cost  to  him, 
hut  that  a just  Providence  would  probably 
not  let  it  cost  him  much,  or  at  least  not 
everything. 

When  her  letter  came  at  last,  hurried 
forward  by  a special  delivery  stamp  that 
spoke  volumes  in  itself,  it  brought  intelli- 
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gence  which  at  first  made  Olney  feel  that 
he  must  somehow  have  been  guilty  of  an 
unfairness  towards  Bloomingdale,  that 
he  had  tacitly  if  not  explicitly  prejudiced 
his  case.  There  was  a little  magnanimous 
moment  in  which  he  could  not  rejoice 
that  Miss  Aldgate  had  absolutely  refused 
to  see  Mr.  Bloomingdale;  that  she  had 
shown  both  surprise  and  indignation  at 
his  coming;  and  that  no  entreaty  or  ar- 
gument of  Mrs.  Atherton’s  had  prevailed 
with  her  to  show  him  the  slightest  mercy, 
or  to  send  him  any  message  but  that  of 
abrupt  refusal,  which  Mrs.  Atherton  soft- 
ened to  him  as  best  she  could.  She  wrote 
now  that  she  was  sure  there  must  be  some 
misunderstanding,  but  that  in  Miss  Aid- 
gate’s  state  of  nervous  exaltation  it  was 
perfectly  useless  to  urge  anything  in  ex- 
cuse of  him,  and  she  had  to  resign  herself 
to  the  girl’s  decision.  She  coincided  with 
Olney  in  his  idea  of  Bloomingdale’s  char- 
acter. She  owned  to  a little  fancy  for  him, 
and  to  a great  deal  of  compassion.  He 
had  borne  the  severe  treatment  he  received 
very  manfully,  and  at  the  same  time 
gently.  He  seemed  to  accept  it  as  final, 
and  he  did  not  rebel  against  it  by  the 
slightest  murmur.  Olney  perceived  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  had  been  recognized  as  his 
rival’s  confidante  far  enough  to  be  author- 
ized to  pour  balm  into  his  wounds,  and 
that  she  probably  had  not  spared  the 
balm. 

XIII. 

Olney  expected,  without  being  able  to 
say  why  exactly,  a second  visit  from  the 
man  who  was  now  only  his  former  rival. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  believed  he 
knew  why  Miss  Aldgate  had  refused  to 
see  him  that  he  rather  thought  the  young 
man  would  come  to  ask  him.  But  he 
did  not  come,  and  in  the  mean  time  Olney 
began  to  perceive  that  it  would  have  been 
preposterous  for  him  to  have  come.  Till 
lie  learned  by  inquiry  of  the  clerk  at 
the  Vendome  that  Bloomingdale  had  left 
there  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  minister  was  out  of  the 
story,  and  that  it  remained  for  him  alone 
to  read  it  to  the  end.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  Rhoda  treated  the  man  who 
had  certainly  a claim  upon  her  kindness 
in  that  brusque,  not  to  say  brutal  manner 
out  of  mere  hysterical  weakness.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  refuse  him,  and 
as  she  felt  she  might  not  have  strength 
to  endure  the  sight  of  the  pain  she  must 
inflict,  she  had  determined  not  to  witness 
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it.  Whether  she  had  loved  him  too  well 
to  afflict  him  with  her  secret,  or  not  well 
enough  to  trust  him  with  it,  was  what 
remained  a question  with  Olney,  and  he 
turned  from  one  point  of  it  to  the  other 
with  the  wish  to  answer  it  in  a sense  dif- 
ferent from  both.  What  he  wished  to 
believe  was  that  she  did  not  love  the  poor 
young  fellow  at  all,  but  this  seemed  to  be 
too  good  to  be  true,  and  he  could  not  be- 
lieve it  with  the  constancy  of  his  desire. 
Nevertheless  he  had  a fitful  hold  upon  it, 
and  it  was  this  faith,  wavering  and  elu- 
sive as  it  was,  that  encouraged  him  to 
think  Miss  Aldgate  would  not  refuse  to 
see  him,  and  that  lie  might  at  any  rate 
go  down  at  once  to  Mi’s.  Atherton's,  and 
ask  about  her  if  not  for  her. 

When  he  had  reasoned  to  this  conclu- 
sion, which  he  reached  with  electrical  ra- 
pidity as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Blooming- 
dale  was  gone,  he  acted  upon  it.  Mrs. 
Atherton  received  him  with  a cheerfulness 
that  ignored,  at  least  in  Miss  Aldgate's 
presence,  the  fact  that  lay  hidden  in  their 
thoughts  if  not  in  tiers.  Olney  was  not 
obliged  to  ask  about  her  or  for  her;  she 
came  down  with  Mrs.  Atherton,  as  if  it 
were  entirely  natural  she  should  do  so; 
and  the  pathetic  confidingness  of  her  re- 
ception of  him  as  an  old  friend  bright- 
ened almost  into  the  gayety  that  was  her 
first  and  principal  charin  for  him.  If  it 
had  appeared  at  once  this  gayety  would 
have  troubled  him;  he  would  have  doubt- 
ed it  for  that  levity  of  nature,  of  race,  for 
which  Mrs.  Meredith  had  seen  it;  but  it 
came  out  slowly  like  sunshine  through 
mist,  and  flattered  him  with  the  hope  that 
he  had  evoked  it  upon  her  tragic  mask. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  puzzled,  if  not 
shocked,  that  she  seemed  forgetful  of  the 
woman,  so  recently  gone  forever, who  had 
been  in  all  effects  a mother  to  her,  and 
who  had  sacrificed  and  borne  more  than 
most  mothers  for  her  sake.  He  was  him- 
self too  inexperienced,  as  yet,  to  know 
that  we  grieve  for  the  dead  only  by  fits, 
by  impulses;  that  the  soul  from  time  to 
time  flings  ofF  with  all  its  force  the  crush- 
ing burden,  which  then  sinks  slowly  back 
and  bows  it  in  sorrow  to  the  earth  again; 
that  if  ever  grief  is  constant,  it  ismadness, 
it  is  death. 

Mrs.  Atherton  could  have  told  him  of 
moments  when  the  girl  was  prostrated  by 
her  bereavement,  and  realized  to  their 
whole  meaning  the  desolation  and  despair 
which  it  bad  left  her  to.  But  she  could 


not  have  told  him  of  the  stony  weight  of 
unforgiveness  at  the  child's  heart:  of  her 
unreasoning  resentment  of  the  dead  wo- 
man's revelation,  as  if  she  had  created  the 
fact  that  she  had  felt  so  sorely  bound  to 
impart.  The  tragic  circumstances  of  her 
death  had  not  won  her  pardon  for  this: 
the  girl  felt  through  all  that  her  aunt  had 
somehow  made  it  so;  and  for  her,  igno- 
rant of  it  all  her  life  till  that  avowal,  she 
had  indeed  made  it  so.  Whether  a wiser 
and  kinder  conscience  might  not  have 
found  it  possible  to  keep  the  secret,  in 
which  there  was  no  guilt  or  responsibility 
for  the  girl,  and  trust  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  for  the  end,  is  a question  which  the 
casuist  of  Mrs.  Meredith  s school  could  not 
deal  with.  Duty  with  her  could  mean 
but  one  thing,  and  she  had  done  her  duty. 
Certainly  she  was  not  to  be  condemned 
for  it;  but  neither  was  the  affection  which 
she  bad  so  sorely  wounded  to  blame  if  it 
had  conceived  for  her  memory  the  bitter 
drop  of  bate  which  poisoned  all  Rhoda's 
thoughts  of  her.  What  the  girl  had  con- 
stantly said  to  herself  from  the  first  was 
what  she  still  said:  that  having  kept  this 
secret  from  her  all  her  life,  it  was  too  late 
for  her  aunt  to  speak  when  she  did  speak 
at  last.  Whether  another  not  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  her  act  could  take 
this  view  of  it  is  doubtful;  but  this  was 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  girl  who  felt 
herself  its  victim,  and  who  helplessly  re- 
sented it,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened 
since. 

Whether  she  was  in  any  degree  excus- 
able, or  whether  she  was  wholly  in  the 
wrong  in  this  feeling,  must  remain  for 
each  to  decide,  and  to  eacli  must  lie  left 
the  question  of  how  far  the  Puritan  civili- 
zation has  carried  the  cult  of  the  personal 
conscience  into  mere  dutiolatrv.  The 
daughter  of  an  elder  faith  would  have 
simplified  the  affair,  and  perhaps  shirked 
the  responsibility  proper  to  her,  by  going 
first  with  her  secret  to  her  confessor,  and 
then  being  ruled  by  him.  Mrs.  Meredith 
had  indeed  made  a confessor  of  her  phy- 
sician, after  the  frequent  manner  of  our 
shrill-nerved  women,  but  even  if  Olney 
could  have  felt  that  he  had  the  right  to 
counsel  her  on  the  moral  side,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  she  could  have  found  the  strength 
to  submit  to  him. 

Olney 's  interest  in  her  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  episodes  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  vivid  as  these  had  been,  it  could  not 
hold  him  long  iu  censure  of  Miss  Aldgate  s 
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behavior;  he  began  to  yield  to  the  charm 
of  her  presence,  and  in  a little  while 
hazily  to  wonder  what  his  reserves  about 
her  were.  She  was  in  the  black  that 
seems  to  grow  upon  women  in  the  time 
of  mourning,  and  it  singularly  became 
her.  It  is  the  color  for  the  South,  and 
for  Southern  beauty;  like  the  inky  shad- 
ow cast  by  the  effulgence  of  tropical  skies, 
it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  glister  and 
flash  of  hair  and  eyes  which  no  other 
hue  could  set  off  so  well.  The  girl’s 
splendor  dazzled  him  from  the  sable  cloud 
of  her  attire,  and  in  Mrs.  Atherton’s  blond 
presence,  which  also  had  its  sumptuous- 
ness— she  was  large  and  handsome,  and 
had  as  yet  lost  no  grace  of  her  girlhood — 
he  felt  the  tameness  of  the  Northern  type. 
It  was  the  elder  world,  the  beauty  of  an- 
tiquity, which  appealed  to  him  in  the 
lustre  and  sparkle  of  this  girl;  and  the 
remote  taint  of  her  servile  and  savage 
origin  gave  her  a kind  of  fascination 
which  refuses  to  let  itself  be  put  in  words: 
it  was  like  the  grace  of  a limp,  the  occult, 
indefinable  lovableness  of  a deformity,  but 
transcending  these  by  its  allurement  in 
infinite  degree,  and  going  for  the  reason 
of  its  effect  deep  into  the  mysterious 
places  of  being  where  the  spirit  and  the 
animal  meet  and  part  in  us.  When 
Olney  followed  some  turn  of  her  head, 
some  movement  of  her  person,  a wave  of 
the  profoundest  passion  surged  up  in  his 
heart,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  life,  which  he  could  make  his 
death  if  it  were  a question  of  that.  The 
mood  was  of  his  emotional  nature  alone; 
it  sought  and  could  have  won  no  justifica- 
tion from  his  moral  sense,  which  indeed 
it  simply  submerged  and  blotted  out  for 
the  time. 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
stay  now  as  long  as  he  liked,  or  why  he 
should  not  come  again  as  often  as  Mrs. 
Atherton  could  find  pretexts  for  asking 
him.  Between  them  they  treated  the 
matter  very  frankly.  He  took  her  ad- 
vice upon  the  taste  and  upon  the  wisdom 
of  urging  his  suit  at  so  strange  a time; 
and  she  decided  that  in  the  anomalous 
situation  to  which  “Miss  Aldgate  was  left, 
her  absolute  friendlessness  and  helpless- 
ness, there  were  more  reasons  for  his 
wooing  than  against  it.  They  took  Mrs. 
Atherton’s  husband  into  their  confidence, 
and  availed  themselves  of  the  daylight 
of  a legal  mind  upon  their  problem.  He 
greatly  assisted  to  clear  up  the  coarser 


difficulties  by  communicating  as  Miss  Aid- 
gate's  lawyer  with  her  aunt’s  connections 
in  St.  Louis.  Mi’s.  Meredith  had  left  to 
her  niece  the  remnant  of  the  property  she 
had  inherited  from  her  husband;  and  his 
family  willingly,  almost  eagerly,  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  will.  They  waived 
any  right  to  question  it  in  any  sort,  and 
they  made  no  inquiries  about  Miss  Aid- 
gate,  or  her  purposes  or  wishes. 

Olney  agreed  with  the  Athertons  that 
their  behavior  was  very  singular,  but  he 
kept  his  own  conjectures  as  to  the  grounds 
of  it.  They  were,  in  fact,  hardly  conjec- 
tures any  more;  they  were  convictions. 

He  felt  sure  that  they  knew  the  secret 
which  Mrs.  Meredith  believed  her  husband 
had  kept  from  all  the  world;  but  this  did 
not  concern  him  so  deeply  as  the  belief 
that  had  constantly  grown  upon  him  since 
their  first  meeting  in  Mrs.  Atherton’s  pre- 
sence, that  Rhoda  knew  it  too.  He  had  no 
reasons  for  his  belief;  it  was  quite  without 
palpable  proofs ; it  was  mere  intuition ; and 
yet  he  was  more  and  more  sure  of  the  fact. 

His  assurance  of  it  strengthened  with 
his  belief  that  the  girl  loved  him,  and  had 
perhaps  had  her  fancy  for  him  from  the 
moment  tftey  saw  each  other  in  Florence. 

The  evidences  that  a woman  gives  of  her 
love  before  it  is  asked  are  always  easily  re- 
solvable into  something  else  ; and  in  both 
these  things  Olney’s  beliefs  were  of  the 
same  quality,  and  they  were  of  the  same 
measure.  But  the  one  conviction  began 
to  taint  and  poison  the  other.  The  man’s 
sweetest  and  fondest  hope  became  a pang 
to  him,  because  it  involved  the  fear  that 
the  girl  might  have  decided  to  accept  his 
love  and  yet  keep  her  secret.  In  any  case 
he  desired  her  love;  as  before  himself  he 
did  not  blame  her  for  withholding  her  se- 
cret till  she  found  what  seemed  to  her  the 
best  time  for  imparting  it;  but  for  her  own 
sake  he  could  have  wished  that  she  would 
heroically  choose  the  worst.  This  tacit  de- 
mand upon  her  was  made  from  his  know- 
ledge of  how  safe  it  would  be  for  her  to  tell 
him  everything,  and  it  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count the  fact  that  till  he  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife  he  had  no  claim  upon  her,  that  he 
could  have  no  terms  from  her  till  he  own- 
ed himself  won.  Love  is  a war  in  which 
there  can  be  no  preliminaries  for  grace; 
the  surrender  must  be  unconditional,  be- 
fore these  can  even  be  mentioned. 

There  were  times,  of  course,  when  Ol- 
ney could  not  believe  that  the  girl  knew 
what  at  other  times  she  seemed  to  with- 
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hold  from  him;  but  at  all  times  the  con- 
jecture had  to  be  kept  to  himself.  If  she 
knew,  she  practised  a perfect  art  in  con- 
cealing her  knowledge  which  made  him 
fear  for  the  future;  and  if  she  did  not 
know,  then  she  showed  an  indifference  to 
her  aunt’s  memory  which  seemed  not  less 
than  unnatural.  He  conceived  the  truth 
concerning  her  when  lie  said  to  himself 
that  Rhoda  must  hold  Mrs.  Meredith  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  if  she  had  imparted 
it;  and  that  time  alone  could  clear  away 
her  confusion  of  mind  and  enable  her  to  be 
just  to  the  means  which  she  confounded 
writh  the  cause  of  her  suffering.  But  he 
could  not  have  followed  her  into  those 
fastnesses  of  the  more  intensely  personal- 
ized feminine  consciousness  where  the  girl 
relentlessly  punished  her  aunt  in  thought 
not  fordoing  her  duty,  but  for  doing  it  too 
late,  when  she  could  remain  through  life 
only  the  unreconciled  victim  of  her  ori- 
gin, instead  of  revealing  it  early  enough 
to  enable  her  to  accept  it  and  annul  it  by 
oon forming  herself  to  it. 

As  this  was  what  Rhoda  had  never 
ceased  to  believe  would  have  been  possi- 
ble, her  heart  remained  sore  with  resent- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  love^vliich  she 
could  not  help  letting  Olney  divine.  Cir- 
cumstance had  drawn  their  lives  into  a 
sudden  intimacy  which  neither  would  or 
could  withdraw  from  ; they  drifted  on  tow- 
ard the  only  possible  conclusion  togeth- 
er. For  the  most  part  the  sense  of  their 
love  preoccupied  them.  She  turned  from 
her  desperate  retrospect  and  blindly 
strove  to  keep  herself  in  the  present,  and 
to  shun  the  future  as  she  tried  to  escape 
the  past;  he  made  sure  of  nothing  to  build 
on  except  the  fact  that  at  least  she  did  not 
know  that  Mrs.  Meredith  had  confided  her 
secret  to  him.  With  this  certain,  he 
could  take  all  chances.  He  could  trust 
time  to  soften  her  heart  toward  the  dead, 
and  he  could  forgi  ve  the  concealment  tow- 
ard himself  which  she  used. 

One  thing  that  he  could  not  understand 
was  her  apparent  willingness  to  remain 
.just  where  and  as  she  was  indefinitely; 
he  did  not  realize  that  it  was  apparent 
only,  and  as  a man  he  did  not  account 
for  her  patience — if  it  were  patience— as 
an  effect  of  the  abeyance  in  which  the 
whole  training  of  women  teaches  them  to 
keep  themselves.  The  moral  of  their  edu- 
cation from  the  moment  they  can  be  in- 
structed in  anything  is  passivity,  and  to 
take  any  positive  course  must  be  a nega- 


tion almost  of  their  being;  it  must  cost  an 
effort  unimaginable  to  a man. 

The  summer  weeks  faded  away  into 
September,  when  one  morning  Olney  came 
to  see  Rhoda,  and  found  her  sitting  on  a 
bench  to  the  seaward  of  a group  of  birches. 
The  trees  had  already  dropped  a few  yel- 
low leaves  on  the  lawn,  which  looked  like 
flowers  strewn  in  the  still  vividly  green 
grass.  It  was  one  of  those  pale  mornings 
when  a silvery  mist  blots  the  edge  of  the 
sea  and  lets  the  sails  melt  into  it.  She 
was  looking  wistfully  out  at  them,  across 
Mrs.  Atherton’s  wall,  which  struggled  so 
conscientiously  to  look  wild  and  unkempt, 
with  its  nasturtiums  clambering  over  it; 
but  she  did  not  affect  to  be  startled  when 
Olney ’s  steps  made  themselves  heard  on 
the  gravel-walk  coming  toward  her. 

Slie  Hushed  with  the  same  joy  that 
thrilled  in  his  heart,  and  waited  for  him 
to  come  near  enough  to  take  her  hand  lie- 
fore  she  asked,  “Oh!  didn’t  you  see  Mrs. 
Atherton  ?” 

“She  sent  me  word  that  you  were  here, 
as  if  that  were  what  I wanted,”  he  an- 
swered, smiling  over  the  hand  he  held. 

“Well,  I can  tell  you  myself,  then,” 
she  said,  sitting  down  again. 

“ Yes;  or  not,  as  you  like,”  he  returned. 

“No,  it  isn’t  whether  I like  or  not.  I 
am  going  away?” 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  quietly.  “Where?” 

“To — to  New  Orleans.  To  look  up  my 
mother’s  family.”  She  lifted  her  eyes 
anxiously  to  his  face,  and  then  helplessly 
let  her  glance  fall.  “I  have  been  talking 
itover  with  Mrs.  Atherton,  and  she  thinks 
too  that  I ought  to  try  to  find  them.” 

Olney’s  heart  gave  a leap.  He  knew 
that  she  was  hoveriug  on  the  verge  of  a 
confession,  which  she  longed  to  make  for 
his  sake,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer 
her  till  he  had  made  his  own  confession. 
He  had  the  joy  of  realizing  her  truth,  and 
he  rested  nervelessly  in  that  a moment, 
before  he  could  say  lightly,  “I  don't  see 
why  you  should  do  that.” 

“Don’t  you  think — think — that  it’s  my 
duty?”  she  pleaded. 

“Not  in  the  least!  From  the  experi- 
ence I’ve  had  with  the  St.  Louis  branch 
of  your  family  I don’t  think  it’s  your  duty 
to  look  any  of  them  up.  Why  do  you 
think  it  is  your  duty?  Have  they  tried 
to  find  you 

“They  are  very  poor  and  humble  peo- 
ple— tlie  humblest,”  she  faltered  piteously. 
“They — ” 
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Her  breath  went  in  silence,  and  he  cried, 
“ Rhoda ! Don’t  go  away ! Stay ! Stay 
with  me.  Or,  if  you  must  go  somewhere, 
go  back  with  me  to  Florence,  where  the 
happiness  of  my  life  began  when  I first 
knew  you  were  in  the  world.  I love  you ! 
I ask  you  to  be  my  wife!” 

She  let  her  hand  seem  to  sink  deeper  in 
his  hold,  which  had  somehow  not  released 
it  yet;  she  almost  pushed  it  in  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  she  pulled  it  violently 
away.  “Never !”  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
and  gasped  hoarsely  out,  “I  am  a negress !” 

Something  in  her  tragedy  affected  Olney 
comically  ; perhaps  the  belief  that  she  had 
often  rehearsed  these  words  as  an  answer 
to  his  demand.  He  smiled.  “Well,  not 
a very  black  one.  Besides,  what  of  it,  if 
I love  you  ?” 

“What  of  it?”  she  echoed.  “But  don’t 
you  knowf  You  mustn't /” 

The  sipcipleness  of  the  words  made  him 
laugh  outright;  these  she  had  not  re- 
hearsed. She  had  dramatized  his  instant 
renunciation  of  her  when  he  knew  the 
fatal  truth. 

“Why  not?  I love  you,  whether  I 
must  or  not!” 

As  tragedy  the  whole  affair  had  fallen 
to  ruin.  It  could  be  reconstructed,  if  at 
all,  only  upon  an  octave  much  below  the 
operatic  pitch.  It  must  be  treated  in  no 
lurid  twilight  gloom,  but  in  plain,  simple, 
matter-of-fact  noonday. 

“I  can’t  let  you,”  she  began,  in  a vain 
effort  to  catch  up  some  fragments  of  her 
meditated  melodrama  about  her.  “You 
don’t  understand.  My  grandmother  was 
a slave.” 

“The  more  shame  to  the  man  that  call- 
ed himself  her  master!”  said  Olney.  “ But 
I do  understand — I understand  everything 
— I know  everything !”  He  had  not  meant 
to  say  this.  He  had  always  imagined 
keeping  his  knowledge  from  her  till  they 
were  married,  and  then  in  some  favored 
moment  confessing  that  her  aunt  had  told 
him,  and  making  her  forgive  her  for  hav- 
ing told  him.  But  now,  in  his  eagerness 
to  spare  her  the  story  which  he  saw  she 
had  it  on  her  conscience  to  tell  him  in 
full,  the  truth  had  escaped  him. 

“You  know  it!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
fierce  recoil.  “ How  do  you  know  it?” 

“Your  aunt  told  me,”  he  answered, 
hardily.  He  must  now  make  the  best  of 
the  worst. 

“Then  she  was  false  to  me  with  her  last 
breath  ! Oh,  I will  never  forgive  her!” 


“Oh,  yes  you  will,  my  dear,”  said  Ol- 
ney, with  the  quiet  which  he  felt  to  be  his 
only  hope  with  her.  “She  had  to  tell 
me,  to  advise  with  me,  before  she  told  you. 
1,  wish  she  had  never  told  you,  but  if  she 
had  not  told  me,  she  would  liave  defraud- 
ed me  of  the  sweetest  thing  in  life.” 

“The  privilege  of  stooping  to  such  a 
creature  as  I?”  she  demanded,  bitterly. 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
kept  it  in  his.  “No:  the  right  of  saying 
that  you  are  all  the  dearer  to  me  for  be- 
ing just  what  you  are,  and  that  I’m 
prouder  of  you  for  it.  And  now,  don’t 
say  you  will  not  forgive  that  poor  soul, 
who  suffered  years  for  every  hour  that 
you  have  suffered  from  that  cause.  She 
felt  herself  sacredly  bound  to  tell  you.” 

“It  was  too  late  then,”  said  the  girl, 
with  starting  tears.  “She  killed  me.  I 
can’f  forgive  her.” 

“Well,  what  can  that  matter  to  her? 
She  can  forgive  you ; and  that's  the  great 
thing.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked, 
weakly  trying  to  get  her  hand  away. 

“How  came  she  to  tell  you  that  she 
hadn’t  told  me  ?” 

“I  — I made  her,”  faltered  the  girl. 
“ I asked  her  if  she  had.  I was  frantic.” 

“Yes.  You  had  no  right  to  do  that. 
Of  course  she  had  to  deny  it,  and  you 
made  her  take  a new  lie  on  her  con- 
science when  she  had  just  escaped  from 
one  that  she  had  carried  for  you  all  your 
life.”  Olney  gave  her  back  her  hand. 
“Whatever  you  do  with  me,  for  your 
own  sake  put  away  all  thoughts  of  hard- 
ness toward  that  poor  woman.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Then  the 
girl  broke  into  sudden  tears.  “I  do! 
I will!  I see  it  now!  It  was  cruel, 
cruel!  But  I couldn't  see  it  then  ; I 
couldn’t  see  anything  but  myself ; the 
world  was  filled  with  me — blotted  out 
with  me!  Ah,  can  she  ever  forgive  me? 
If  I could  only  have  one  word  with  her, 
to  say  that  there  never  was  any  real 
hardness  in  me  toward  her,  and  I didn’t 
know  what  I was  doing!  Do  you  think 
I made  her  kill  herself?  Tell  me  if  you 
do!  I can  bear  it — I deserve  to  bear  it!” 

“She  never  meant  to  kill  herself,” 
said  Olney,  sincerely.  “I  feel  sure  of 
that.  But  she's  gone,  and  you  are  here; 
the  question’s  of  you,  not  of  her;  and  I 
only  asked  you  to  be  just  to  yourself.  I 
didn’t  mean  to  tell  you  now  that  I knew 
your  secret  from  her,  but  I'm  not  sorry 
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I told  you,  if  it’s  helped  you  to  substitute 
a regret  for  a resentment.” 

“ It’s  done  that  for  all  my  life  long.” 

“Ah,  I didn’t  mean  it  to  go  so  far  as 
that!”  said  Olney,  smiling. 

“No  matter!  It’s  what  I must  bear. 
Its  a just  punishment.”  She  rose  sud- 
denly, and  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 
“ Good-by.” 

44  What  for?”  he  asked.  “ I’m  not  go- 
ing.” 

“But  I am.  I’m  going  away  to  find 
my  mother’s  people,  if  I can — to  help 
them  and  acknowledge  them.  I tried  to 
talk  with  Mrs.  Atherton  about  it,  the 
other  day,  but  I couldn’t  rightly,  for  I 
couldn’t  let  her  understand  fully.  But 
it's  true — and  be  serious  about  it,  and 
don’t  laugh  at  me!  Oughtn’t  I to  go 
down  there  and  help  thfem;  try  to  edu- 
cate them,  and  elevate  them ; give  my  life 
to  them  ? Isn’t  it  base  and  cowardly  to 
desert  them,  and  live  happily  apart  from 
them,  when — ” 

“When  you  might  live  so  miserably 
with  them?”  Olney  asked.  “Ah,  that’s 
the  kind  of  question  that  I suspect  your 
poor  aunt  used  to  torment  herself  with! 
But  if  you  wish  me  to  be  really  serious 
with  you  about  it,  I will  say,  Yes,  you 
would  have  some  such  duty  toward  them, 
perhaps,  if  you  had  voluntarily  chosen 
your  part  with  them  — if  you  had  ever 
consented  to  be  of  their  kind.  Then  it 
would  be  base  and  cowardly  to  desert 
them;  it  would  be  a treason  of  the  vilest 
sort.  But  you  never  did  that,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  and  there  is  no  more  specific 
obligation  upon  you  to  give  your  life  to 
their  elevation  than  there  is  upon  me. 
Besides,  I doubt  if  that  sort  of  specific 
devotion  would  do  much  good.  The  way 
to  elevate  them  is  to  elevate  us,  to  begin 
with.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  deal 
with  those  simple-hearted  folks  after  we’ve 
got  into  the  right  way  ourselves.  No,  if 
you  must  give  your  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  any  particular  race,  give  it  to 
mine.  Begin  with  me.  You  won’t  find 
me  unreasonable.  All  that  I shall  ask  of 
you  are  the  fifteen-sixteenths  or  so  of  you 
that  belong  to  my  race  by  heredity;  and  I 
will  cheerfully  consent  to  your  giving  our 
colored  connections  their  one-sixteenth.” 

Olney  broke  off,  and  laughed  at  his  joke, 
and  she  joined  him  helplessly.  “Oh! 
don’t  laugh  at  me !” 

“Laugh  at  you?  I feel  a great  deal 
more  like  crying.  If  you  go  down  there 


to  elevate  the  blacks,  what  is  to  become  of 
me?  I don’t  really  object  to  your  going, 
but  I want  to  go  with  you.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  entreated, 
piteously. 

“What  I said  just  now.  I love  you, 
and  I ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

“ I said  I couldn’t.  You  know  why.” 

“ But  you  didn’t  mean  it,  or  you’d  have 
given  me  some  reason.” 

4 4 Some  reason  ?” 

“Yes.  What  you  said  was  only  au 
excuse.  I can’t  accept  it.  Rhoda,”  he 
added,  seriously,  “I’m  afraid  you  don’t 
understand!  Can’t  you  understand  that 
what  you  told  me — what  I knew  already 
—didn’t  make  the  slightest  difference  to 
me,  and  couldn’t,  to  any  man  who  was 
any  sort  of  a man?  Or  yes,  it  does  make 
a difference!  But  such  a kind  of  differ- 
ence that  if  I could  have  you  other  than 
you  are  by  wishing  it,  I wouldn’t— for  my 
own  selfish  sake  at  least,  I wouldn’t  wish 
it  for  the  world.  Can’t  you  understand 
that  ?” 

“No,  I can’t  understand  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  must  make  you  loathe  me. 
Oh !”  she  shuddered.  “ You  don’t  know 
how  hideous  they  are — a whole  churchful, 
as  I saw  them  that  night.  And  I’m  like 
them !” 

Olney’s  heart  ached  for  her,  but  he 
could  not  help  his  laugh.  “Well,  you 
don’t  look  it.  Oh,  you  poor  child ! Why 
do  you  torment  yourself  ?” 

44 1 can’t  help  it.  It’s  burnt  into  me. 
It’s  branded  me  one  of  them . I am  one. 
No,  I can't  escape.  And  the  best  way  is 
to  go  and  live  among  them  and  own  it. 
Then  perhaps  I can  learn  to  bear  it,  and 
not  hate  them  so.  But  I do  hate  them. 

I do,  I do!  I can’t  help  it,  and  I don't 
blame  you  for  hating  me/” 

“I  don’t  happen  to  hate  even  you.” 
said  Olney,  going  back  to  his  lightuess. 

“ My  trouble’s  another  kind.  Perhaps  I 
should  hate  you,  and  hate  them,  if  I’d 
come  of  a race  of  slave-holders,  as  you 
have.  But  my  people  never  injured  those 
poor  creatures,  and  so  I don’t  hate  them, 
or  their  infinitesimal  part  in  you.” 

He  found  himself,  whenever  it  came  to 
the  worst  with  her  in  this  crisis,  taking  a 
tone  of  levity  which  was  so  little  of  his 
own  volition  that  it  seemed  rather  to  hike 
him.  He  was  physician  enough  already 
to  flatter  his  patient  for  her  good,  and 
instinctively  he  treated  Rhoda  as  if  she 
were  his  patient.  It  did  flatter  her  to 
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have  that  side  of  her  ancestry  dwelt  upon, 
and  to  be  treated  as  the  daughter  of  slave- 
holders; she  who  could  not  reconcile  her- 
self to  her  servile  origin,  listened  with  a 
kind  of  fascination  to  his  tender  mockery, 
in  which  she  felt  herself  swayed  by  the 
deep  undercurrent  of  his  faithful  love. 

“ Come,  come!”  he  went  on,  and  at  his 
touch  she  dropped  weakly  back  into  her  seat 
again,  and  let  him  take  her  hand  and  hold 
it.  “I  know  how  this  fact  has  seized  upon 
you  and  blotted  everything  else  out  of  the 
world.  But  life’s  made  up  of  a great  deal 
else;  and  you  are  but  one  little  part  in- 
jured to  many  parts  injurer.  You  belong 
incomparably  more  to  the  oppressors  than 
to  the  oppressed,  and  what  I’m  afraid  of 
is  that  you’ll  keep  me  in  hopeless  slavery 
as  long  as  I live.  Who  would  ever  im- 
agine that  you  were  as  black  as  you  say  ? 
Who  would  think — ” 

“ Ah,  you’ve  confessed  it!  You  would 
be  ashamed  of  me,  if  i>eople  knew ! That 
is  it!” 

“If  you’ll  answer  me  as  I wish,  I’ll  go 
up  with  you  to  the  house  and  tell  Mrs. 
Atherton.  I’ve  rather  a fancy  for  seeing 
how  she  would  take  it.  But  I can’t,  un- 
less you’ll  let  me  share  in  the  disgrace 
with  you.  Will  you  ?” 

“Never!  It  shall  never  be  known! 
For  your  sake!  I can  bear  it;  but  you 
shall  not.  Promise  me  that  you’ll  never 
tell  a living  soul !”  She  caught  him  ner- 
vously by  the  arm,  and  clung  to  him.  It 
was  her  sign  of  surrender. 

He  accepted  it,  and  said : “ Very  well,  I 
promise  it.  But  only  on  one  condition: 
that  y6u  believe  I’m  not  afraid  to  tell  it. 
Otherwise  my  self-respect  will  oblige  me 
to  go  round  shouting  it  to  everybody.  Do 
you  promise!” 

“Yes,  I promise;”  and  now  she  yielded 
to  thegayety  of  his  mood,  and  a succession 
of  flashing  smiles  lit  up  her  face,  in  which 
her  doom  was  transmuted  to  the  happiest 
fortune.  She  kept  smiling,  with  her  hands 
linked  through  his  arm  and  her  form 
drawn  close  to  him  ; while  their  talk  flow- 
ed fantastically  away  from  all  her  awful 
questions.  Their  loVe  performed  the  ef- 
fect of  common-sense  for  them,  and  in  its 
purple  light  they  saw  the  every-day  du- 
ties of  life  plain  before  them.  They  spoke 
frankly  of  the  incidents  of  the  past  few 
days,  and  he  told  her  now  of  his  interview 
with  the  Bloom ingdale  family,  and  how 
he  felt  that  he  had  hardened  Mrs.  Bloom- 
ingdale’s  heart  against  her  by  his  unsym- 


pathetic behavior  in  denying  them  an  in- 
terview with  Rhoda  herself. 

This  made  her  laugh,  but  she  said,  with 
a shudder:  “I  couldn’t  have  borne  to  look 
at  them.  From  the  first  moment  after  my 
aunt  told  me,  I felt  that  I must  prevent 
their  ever  seeing  me  again.  I wrote  to 
him,  and  I carried  the  letter  out  with  me 
to  post  it,  and  make  sure  it  went;  and  then 
somehow  I forgot  to  post  it.” 

“Ah,”  said  Olney,  “I  suppose  that’s 
the  reason  why  he  came  to  see  me,  and  to 
ask  where  he  could  And  you.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Rhoda,  placidly. 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  whole 
affair  that  really  troubles  me,”  said  Olney, 

“ and  that’s  the  very  short  shrift  you  gave 
that  poor  fellow.” 

“Why,  when  I had  written  to  him  I 
would  not  see*him  again,  I supposed  he 
was  persisting,  and  it  was  only  the  other 
day  that  I found  the  letter,  which  I’d 
forgotten  to  post.  It  was  in  the  pocket 
of  the  dress  I wore  that  night  to  the 
church.” 

“And  you  don’t  think  his  persisting — 
his  caring  so  much  for  you — gave  him  the 
right  to  see  you?” 

“ Not  the  least.” 

“Ah,  a man  never  understands  a wo- 
man’s position  on  that  question.” 

“Why,  of  course,  if  I had  cared  for 

him — ” 

“ I don’t  know  but  I’ve  a little  case  of 
conscience  here  myself.  I had  awful 
qualms  when  that  poor  fellow  was  talking 
with  me.  I perceived  that  he  was  as  mag- 
nanimous as  I was  on  the  subject  of  he- 
redity’', and  that,  I thought,  ought  to  count 
in  his  favor.  Will  you  let  it?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  I don’t  care  for  him.” 

“ How  simple  it  is!  Well,  lie’s  off  my 
conscience,  at  any  rate.” 

She  began  to  grieve  a little.  “But  if 
you  are  sorry — ” 

“Sorry?” 

“If  you  think  you  will  ever  regret— if 
you’re  not  sure  that  yrou’ll  never  be  trou- 
bled by — by — that , then  we  had  better — ” 

“ My  dear  child,”  said  Olney,  “I’m  go- 
ing to  leave  all  the  trouble  of  that  to  you. 

I assure  you  that  from  this  on  I shall 
never  think  of  it.  I am  going  to  provide 
for  your  future,  and  let  you  look  after 
your  past.” 

She  dropped  her  head  with  a sob  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  as  he  gathered  her  in 
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his  arms  he  felt  as  if  he  had  literally  res- 
cued her  from  her  own  thoughts  of  her- 
self. 

He  was  young  and  strong,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  would  always  be  able  to 
make  her  trust  him  against  them,  because 
now  in  the  fulness  of  their  happiness  he 
prevailed. 

There  are  few  men  who,  when  the 
struggle  of  life  is  mainly  over,  do  not 
wonder  at  the  risks  they  took  in  the 
days  of  their  youth  and  strength;  and  it 
could  not  be  pretended  that  Olney  found 
more  than  the  common  share  of  happiness 
in  the  lot  he  chose;  but  then  it  could  be 
said  honestly  enotigh  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider either  life  or  love  valuable  for  the 
happiness  they  could  yield.  They  were 
enough  in  themselves.  He  was  not  a 
seeker  after  happiness,  and  when  he  saw 
that  even  his  love  failed  at  times  to  make 
life  happy  for  his  wife,  he  pitied  her,  and 
lie  did  not  blame  her.  He  knew  that  in 
her  hours  of  despondency  there  was  that 
war  between  her  temperament  and  her 
character  which  is  the  fruitful  cause  of 
misery  in  the  world,  where  all  strains  are 
now  so  crossed  and  intertangled  that  there 
is  no  definite  and  unbroken  direction  any 
more  in  any  of  us.  In  her,  the  confusion 
was  only  a little  greater  than  in  most 
others,  and  if  Olney  ever  had  any  regret 
it  was  that  the  sunny-natured  antetypes  of 
her  mother's  race  had  not  endowed  her 
with  more  of  the  heaven-born  cheerful- 


ness with  which  it  meets  contumely  and 
injustice.  His  struggle  was  with  that 
hypochondria  of  the  soul  into  wrhich  the 
Puritanism  of  her  father's  race  had  sick- 
ened in  her,  and  which  so  often  seems  to 
satisfy  its  crazy  claim  upon  conscience 
by  enforcing  some  aimless  act  of  self-sac- 
rifice. The  silence  in  which  they  lived 
concerning  her  origin  weighed  upon  her 
sometimes  with  the  sense  of  a guilty  de- 
ceit, and  it  was  her  remorse  for  this  that 
he  had  to  reason  her  out  of.  The  question 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  told  to  each 
of  their  acquaintance  who  became  a friend 
had  always  to  be  solved  anew,  especial- 
ly if  the  acquaintance  was  an  Americau; 
but  as  yet  their  secret  remains  their  own. 
They  are  settled  at  Rome,  after  a brief  ex- 
periment of  a narrower  field  of  practice  at 
Florence ; and  the  most  fanciful  of  Olney's 
compatriot  patients  does  not  dream  that 
his  wife  ought  to  suffer  shame  from  her. 
She  is  thought  to  look  so  very  Italian 
that  you  would  really  take  her  for  an 
Italian,  and  he  represents  to  her  that  it 
would  not  be  the  ancestral  color,  which  is 
much  the  same  in  other  races,  but  the  an- 
cestral condition  which  their  American 
friends  would  despise  if  they  knew  of  it; 
that  this  is  a quality  of  the  despite  in 
which  hard  work  is  held  all  the  world 
over,  and  has  always  followed  the  chil- 
dren of  the  man  who  earns  his  bread 
with  his  hands,  especially  if  he  earns 
other  people’s  bread  too. 
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COMMON-SENSE  IN  SURGERY. 

BY  IIELEN  H.  GAKDENER. 


fl^HERE  are  certain  forms  of  expression 
JL  which  once  heard  fit  themselves  into 
the  mind  so  firmly,  and  reappear  in  one 
connection  or  another  so  frequently,  that 
one  scarcely  recognizes  the  fact  even 
when  one  changes  a word  or  two  in  order 
to  make  the  original  idea  fit  the  case  in 
point.  So  when  I stood  watching  the  in- 
genious method  by  which  the  trainers  of 
the  English  fox  hounds  induced  each  dog 
to  perform  his  own  surgical  operations 
after  a hunt,  I remarked,  with  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  plagiarism  from  Dr.  Holmes, 
“Every  dog  his  own  doctor.” 

“ No,”  replied  the  trainer,  with  a fine 
sense  of  distinction  which  I had  not  before 
observed — 4 ‘no;  I am  the  doctor;  the  dogs 


are  the  surgeons.  I prescribe;  they  per- 
form the  operation.  They  do  that  part 
far  better  than  I could : but  they  wouldn't 
do  it  in  time  to  save  the  pain  and  trouble 
of  a much  more  serious  operation  that 
they  could  not  perforin,  if  I did  not  set 
them  at  it  in  time,  and  keep  them  at  work 
until  all  danger  of  inflammation  is  past.” 

It  was  after  a hunt.  The  dogs— splen- 
did blooded  fellows,  a great  pack  of  over 
sixty  of  them — had  gotten  many  thorns 
and  briers  in  their  feet.  They  came  back 
limping,  foot- so  re,  and  with  troubled  eyes 
that  looked  up  piteously  for  relief  from 
their  pain.  They  were  very  hungry  too, 
after  the  long  chase;  but  44  no  doctor  will 
allow  a patient  to  eat  just  before  a surgi- 
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cal  operation,”  remarked  the  trainer,  dry- 
ly. “Now  watch.” 

He  threw  open  a door  leading  into  an 
outer  room  of  the  splendid  Hunt  Club 
Kennel,  and  gave  the  word  of  command. 

There  was  a rush,  and  the  entire  pack 
burst  through  the  wide  entrance.  Then 
every  dog  lay  suddenly  down,  and  began 
to  lick  his  feet  with  great  vigor. 

Why  ? Simply  because  in  rushing 
through  that  door  they  had  waded 
through  a wide  shallow  trough  or  sink 
of  pretty  warm  soup.  This  basin  was 
sunk  in  the  stone  floor,  and  reached  en- 
tirely across  the  door,  and  was  too  wide 
to  jump  over,  even  had  it  been  visible 
from  the  outside,  which  it  was  not. 

The  dogs  had  plunged  into  it  before 
they  knew  it  was  there,  and  were  out  of 
its  rather  uncomfortable  heat  instantly. 

Each  dog  worked  at  his  feet  with  vigor. 
He  was  hungry.  The  soup  was  good ; but 
dogs  object  to  soup  on  their  feet.  This 
process  was  continued  and  repeated  until 
it  was  thought  that  all  thorns  and  briers 
and  pebbles  had  been  licked  and  picked 
from  the  crippled  feet.  Then  the  dogs 
were  fed  and  put  to  bed — or  allowed  to 
lie  down  and  sleep — in  their  fresh  straw- 
filled  bunks. 

“A  doctor  and  a surgeon  may  be  the 
same  person,”  remarked  the  philosophical 
trainer,  oracularly,  “but  they  seldom  are. 
If  you  whine — as  the  dogs  do  when  their 
feet  hurt  after  a hunt — or  if  you  limp  or 
complain,  a doctor  guesses  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.  Then  he  guesses  what 
will  cure  you.  If  both  guesses  are  right, 
you  are  in  luck,  and  he  is  a skilful  doctor. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  giving  you 
something  harmless,  while  he  is  taking  a 
second  and  a third  look  at  you  (at  your 
expense,  of  course)  to  guess  over  after 
himself.” 

His  medical  pessimism  and  his  surgical 
optimism  amused  and  entertained  me,  and 
I encouraged  him  to  go  on. 

“Now  with  a surgeon  it  is  different. 
Surgery  is  an  exact  science.  Before  I 
took  this  position  I was  a surgeon's  assist- 
ant in  a hospital.  In  some  places  we  are 
called  trained  nurses.  In  our  place  we 
were  called  surgeons’  assistants.  That’s 
why  I make  such  a distinction  between 
doctors  and  surgeons.  I've  seen  the  two 
work  side  by  side  so  long.  I’ve  seen 
some  of  the  funniest  lnistakes  made,  and 
I’ve  seen  mistakes  that  were  not  funny. 
I've  seen  post-mortem  examinations  that 


would  have  made  a surgeon  ashamed  that 
he  had  ever  been  born,  looked  upon  by 
the  doctor  who  treated  the  case  as  not  at 
all  strange;  didn't  stagger  him  a bit  in 
his  own  opinion  of  himself  and  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  next  time.  I remember 
one  case.  It  was  a Japanese  boy.  He 
was  as  solid  as  a little  ox,  but  he  told  Dr. 
G that  he’d  been  taking  a homoeo- 

pathic prescription  for  a cold.  That  was 

enough  for  Dr.  G . A red  rag  in  the 

van  of  a boviue  animal  is  nothing  to  the 
word  4 homoeopathy  ’ to  Dr.  G . Hy- 

dropathy gives  him  fits,  and  eclecticism  al- 
most lays  him  out.  Not  long  ago  he  sat 
on  a jury  which  sent  a man  to  prison 
who  had  failed  in  a case  of  4 mind-cure.’ 
That  gave  deep  delight  to  his  ‘regular’ 

soul.  Well,  Dr.  G questioned  the 

little  Jap,  who  could  not  speak  good  Eng- 
lish, and  had  the  national  inclination  to 
agree  with  whatever  you  say.  Ever  been 
in  Japan?  No?  Well,  they  are  a droll 
lot.  Always  strive  to  agree  with  all  you 
say  or  suggest. 

“ ‘Did  you  ever  spit  blood?’  asked  Dr. 
G , by-and-by,  after  he  could  find  no- 

thing else  wrong  except  the  little  cold 
for  which  the  homoeopathic  physician 
was  treating  the  boy. 

“ ‘ Once,’  replied  that  youthful  victim. 

“ ‘Alia!  we  are  getting  at  the  root  of 

this  matter  now,’  said  Dr.  G . ‘Now 

tell  me  truly.  Be  careful ! Did  you  spit 
much  blood?’ 

“ 4 Yes,  sir;  a good  deal.’ 

“ The  doctor  sniffed.  He  al\Vays  knew 
that  a homoeopathic  humbug  could  not 
diagnose  a case,  and  would  be  likely  to 
get  just  about  as  near  the  facts  as  a light 
cold  would  come  to  tuberculosis. 

“ 4 How  long  did  this  last?’  he  inquired 
of  the  smiling  boy. 

“ ‘ I think — it  seem  to  me — ’ 

“4A  half-hour?’  queried  the  doctor; 

4 twenty  minutes?’ 

“4I  think  so.  Yes,  sir.  About  half 
an  hour — twenty  minutes,’  responded  the 
obliging  youth. 

“I  heard  that  talk.  Common -sense 
told  me  the  boy’s  lungs  were  all  right; 
but  it  was  none  of  my  business,  and  so  I 
watched  him  treated,  off  and  on,  for  lung 
trouble  for  over  a month  before  I got  a 
chance  to  ask  him  any  questions.  Then 
I asked,  incidentally, 

“ ‘What  made  you  spit  that  blood  that 
time,  Gihi  ?’ 

“‘I  didn’t  know  I ought  to  swallow 
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him,’  he  replied,  wide-eyed  and  anxious. 

4 Dentist  pull  tooth.  He  say  to  me,  “Spit 
blood  here.'’  I do  like  he  tell  me.  Your 
doctor  say  ver’  bad  for  lungs,  spit  blood. 
Next  time  I swallow  him.’ 

“I  helped  another  practitioner,  in  good 
and  regular  standing,  to  examine  a man's 
heart.  He  found  a pretty  bad  wheeze  in 
the  left  side.  I had  to  nurse  that  man. 
He  had  been  on  a bat,  and  all  on  earth 
that  ailed  him  was  that  spree,  but  he  got 
treated  for  heart  trouble.  It  scared  the 
man  almost  to  death. 

“I'd  learned  how  a heart  should  sound, 
so  one  day  I tried  his.  He  was  in  bed 
then,  and  it  sounded  all  right,  so  when 
the  doctor  came  in,  I took  him  aside,  and 
told  him  that  I didn’t  want  to  interfere, 
but  that  man  was  scared  about  to  death 
over  his  heart,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
all  right — sounded  like  other  hearts — and 
his  pulse  was  all  right  too.  The  doctor 
was  mad  as  a March  hare,  though  he  had 
told  me  to  make  two  or  three  tests,  and 
keep  the  record  for  him  against  the  time 
of  his  next  visit.  Well,  to  make  a long 
matter  short,  the  final  discovery  was — the 
man  don't  know  it  yet,  and  he  is  going 
around  in  dread  of  dropping  off  any  min- 
ute with  heart  failure— that  at  the  first  ex- 
amination the  man  had  removed  only  his 
coat  and  vest,  and  his  new  suspender  on 
Ins  starched  shirt  had  made  the  squeak. 
That  is  a cold  fact,  and  that  man  paid 
over  eighty  dollars  for  the  treatment  he 
had  for  his  heart.” 

I was  so  interested  in  the  drollery  of 
this  ex-nurse,  and  in  his  scorn  for  one 
branch  of  a profession,  while  he  enter- 
tained almost  a superstitious  awe  and  ad- 
miration for  surgery  per  se,  that  I decid- 
ed upon  my  return  to  New  York  to  visit 
a great  surgeon,  and  ask  him  to  allow  me 
to  see  an  operation  that  would  fairly  rep- 
resent the  advance-guard,  so  to  speak,  the 
upward  reach  of  the  profession  as  it  is 
today. 

We  all  know  the  physician  who  fol- 
lows his  profession  strictly  and  solely  as 
a means  of  support.  Most  of  us  also  hap- 
pily know  something  of  one  or  more 
medical  men  who  are  a credit  to  human- 
ity, in  that  they  subordinate  their  ability 
to  extort  money  from  suffering  to  their 
desire  to  relieve  pain,  even  though  such 
relief  conduces  not  to  their  own  financial 
opulence.  But  few  of  us  who  are  not 
close  students  of  the  medical  profession 
realize,  I think,  some  of  the  magnificent 


developments  not  only  of  surgery,  but  of 
the  character  of  the  surgeon.  We  are  led 
to  think  of  them  as  rather  hard  and 
brutal  men.  The  side  of  their  work  and 
nature  that  means  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion to  the  relief  of  those  who,  but  for  the 
skilled  and  brave  surgeon,  must  die  or 
suffer  for  life,  is  seldom  laid  before  us. 
The  quiet,  sweet,  and  simple  devotion  of 
such  men  does  not  reach  the  public  ear. 

The  operation  of  which  I learned,  and 
which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  record, 
was  so  strange,  so  great,  and  so  far-reach- 
ing in  its  suggestion  and  promise  that  it 
seemed  to  me  it  could  not  fail  to  interest 
and  inspire  the  general  reader,  who  never 
sees  a medical  or  surgical  journal,  and 
who  would  not  read  it  if  he  did. 

Can  you  think  of  an  operation  that 
would  create  a mind  ? Can  you  conceive 
of  the  meaning  to  humanity  of  a dis- 
covery that  would  transform  a congenital 
imbecile  into  a rational  being?  Such  an 
operation  was  the  one  I was  privileged  to 
see. 

The  patient  was  a child  about  one 
year  old.  Of  good  parentage  and  of 
healthy  bodily  growth  aside  from  the 
fact  that  its  skull  was  that  of  a new-born 
child,  and  it  had  hardened  and  solidified 
into  that  shape  and  size.  The  “soft 
spot”  was  not  there,  and  the  sutures  or 
seams  of  the  skull  had  grown  fast  and 
solid,  so  that  the  brain  within  was  cramp- 
ed and  compressed  by  its  unyielding  bony 
covering. 

The  body  could  grow — did  grow— but 
the  poor  little  compressed  brain,  the  di- 
rector of  the  intelligent  and  voluntary 
actions  of  the  body,  was  kept  at  its  first 
estate.  Even  worse  than  this,  its  strug- 
gle with  its  bony  cage  made  a pressure 
which  caused  distortion  and  aimless  or 
unmeaning  movement.  The  arm  and 
leg  turned  in,  in  that  helpless,  pathetic 
way  that  tells  of  imbecility.  In  short, 
the  baby  was  a physically  healthy  imbe- 
cile—the  most  pathetic  object  on  this  sad 
earth.  Upon  examination,  the  surgeon, 
a gentle,  sweet-natured  man,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  his  profession — for  the  relief 
of  suffering — makes  him  the  object  of  de- 
votion of  many  to  whom  he  has  given 
life  and  health,  and  the  inspirer  and  fiual 
appeal  for  many  a brother  practitioner, 
discovered  what  lie  believed  to  be  the 
trouble.  Led  by  that  most  uncommon 
of  all  things,  common -sense,  he  believed 
that  this  little  victim  of  nature's  mistake 
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might  be  changed  from  a condition  far 
worse  than  death  to  one  of  comfort  for 
itself,  and  to  those  who  now  looked  upon 
it  only  in  anguish  of  soul. 

After  explaining  to  the  parents  and  the 
surgeons  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
wonderful  experiment  (for,  after  all,  at 
this  stage  it  was  but  an  experiment  based 
upon  common -sense)  that  it  might  fail; 
after  a modest  and  simple  statement  of 
his  reason  for  undertaking  so  dangerous 
an  operation,  with  no  precedent  before 
him;  after  explaining  that  the  parents 
fully  understood  that  not  to  try  it  meant 
hopeless  idiocy,  and  that  the  trial  might 
mean  death — lie  began  the  work.  I will 
try  to  tell  what  it  was  in  language  that  is 
not  scientific,  and  may  seem  to  those  ac- 
customed to  surgical  terms  inadequate 
and  unlearned;  but  to  those  who  are  not 
technical  medical  students  I believe  the 
less  technical  language  will  be  far  clearer. 

The  child's  skull  was  laid  bare  in  front. 
Two  tracks  were  cut  from  a little  above 
the  base  (or  top)  of  the  nose  up  and  over 
to  the  back  of  the  head.  One  of  these 
tracks  was  cut  on  each  side,  the  surgeon 
explained,  because  it  would  give  equal  ex- 
pansion to  the  two  sides  of  the  brain,  and 
because  it  would  cause  death  to  cut  through 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  where 
lies  “the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.” 
He  left,  therefore,  the  solid  track  of  bone 
through  the  middle,  and  cut  two  grooves 
or  tracks  of  bone,  one  on  either  side, 
where  nature  (when  she  does  not  make  a 
mistake)  leaves  soft  or  yielding  edges,  by 
means  of  which  the  normal  skull  expands 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  brain  within. 

The  trench  made  displaced  or  cut  away 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  solid  bone  all 
the  way  from  near  the  base  of  the  nose  to 
the  back  part  of  the  head.  In  the  middle 
of  the  top  of  the  head  on  each  side  a cross- 
wise cut  was  made,  and  one  inch  of  bone 
divided.  Another  cut  was  made  on  either 
side,  slanting  toward  the  ears.  This  was 
one  nd  a half  inches  long.  The  surgeon 
then  tenderly  inserted  his  forefingers, 
pressed  the  internal  mass  loose  from  the 
bones  where  it  adhered,  and  pushed  the 
bones  wider  apart.  This  process  widened 
the  trenches  to  one  inch. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  the 
wonderfully  effective  new  aseptics, and  the 
flesh  and  skin  closed  over.  The  operation 
had  taken  an  hour  and  a half.  There 
was  little  bleeding.  The  baby  was,  of 
course,  unconscious  during  the  entire  time. 
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Oh,  the  blessings  of  anaesthetics!  And 
now  comes  the  wonderful  result  of  this 
bold  and  radical  but  tender  and  humane 
operation. 

The  baby  rallied  well.  In  three  days 
it  showed  improved  intelligence.  In  eight 
days  this  improvement  was  marked.  From 
a creature  that  sat  listless,  deformed,  and 
unmindful  of  all  about  it,  it  began  to 
“ take  notice,”  like  other  children.  From 
an  “it,”  it  had  been  transformed  into  a 
44  he.”  It  had  been  given  personality.  It 
ate  and  slept  fairly  well. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  wound  was  ex- 
posed and  dressed.  It  had  healed,  or 
“united  by  first  intention,”  as  the  doc- 
tors say;  and  again  one  can  but  exclaim, 
“Oh,  those  wonderful  aseptic  dressings!” 

It  had  united  without  suppuration.  It 
was  a clean  wound,  cleanly  healing. 

One  month  after  the  operation  the  feet 
and  hands  had  straightened  out,  and  lost 
their  jerky,  aimless  movements.  The 
child  is  now  a child.  It  acts  and  thinks 
like  other  children,  laughs  and  cooes  and 
makes  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  it. 

Not  like  other  children  of  its  age,  per- 
haps, for  it  has  several  months  yet  to 
“catch  up,”  but  the  last  report,  in  one  of 
the  leading  medical  journals,  said: 

“One  mouth  after  the  operation  the  change 
in  its  condition  was  surprising  and  gratifying. 

The  deformities  in  the  extremities  had  entire- 
ly disappeared,  and  there  was  evidently  a re- 
markable iucreaso  in  intelligence.  It  noticed 
thoso  about  it,  took  hold  of  objects  offered  it, 
laughed,  and  behaved  much  as  children  of  or- 
dinary development  at  six  or  eight  months. 

The  pupils  were  no  longer  widely  dilated,  hut 
appeared  normal.  It  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and 
is  in  general  greatly  improved  as  a result  of 
the  operation.” 

If  in  one  month  the  little  imprisoned 
brain  was  able  to  44  catch  up  ” six  or  eight 
months,  we  may  surely  believe  that  the 
remaining  four  or  five  months  which  it 
lost  because  nature  sealed  the  little  think- 
ing-machine firmly  in  too  small  a casket 
will  be  wiped  away  also,  and  the  little 
victim  of  nature's  mistake  be  given  full 
and  normal  opportunity  through  the  skill 
and  genius  of  man. 

Could  anything  be  more  wonderful? 
Could  any  operation  open  to  the  future 
of  the  race  wider  possibilities  and  offer 
more  brilliant  hope?  I may  quote  here 
farther  from  the  same  journal : 

“The  operation  differs  from  any  yet  done. 
Lannelongue,  Keen,  and  others  cut  a trench 
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about  a quarter  of  au  inch  in  width,  aud  on 
ono  side,  at  a single  operation.  It  seemed  to 
me  if  the  brain  was  penned  in  by  premature 
ossification  of  the  cranial  bones,  these  should 
be  torn  loose  and  permanently  lifted,  thus  al- 
lowing a thorough  expansion.  Should  only 
temporary  benefit  be  secured,  the  operation 
should  be  repeated.  Experience  alone  can 
demonstrate  whether  the  expansion  of  the 
brain  will  be  able  to  spread  the  cranial  boues 
to  such  au  extent  that  it  may  reach  even  au 
ordinary  development.  The  condition  of  these 
patients  is  so  hopeless  and  deplorable  that,  in 
my  opinion,  very  great  risk  is  justifiable  iq 
any  surgical  interference  which  offers  even  a 
hope  of  amelioration.” 

Is  not  that  common-sense  in  surgery? 
Thus  the  race  is  quietly  achieving  mas- 


tery over  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  and 
the  steady  hand  of  science,  coupled  with 
tenderness  and  sincerity,  is  pushing  back 
some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  life,  and 
throwing  a flood  of  light  and  hope  into 
the  future ! And  I owed  this  new  inspira- 
tion to  my  pessimistic  acquaintance — he 
of  the  Hunt  Club  Kennel — and  the  intro- 
duction he  gave  me  to  the  rudiments  of 
applied  surgery.  It  was  indeed  a long 
sweep  from  the  one  operation  to  the  other. 

My  first  and  second  glimpses  of  the  oper- 
ating-room were  surely  the  two  extremes, 
and  yet  when  I suggested  this  to  the  sur- 
geon, he  smilingly  replied  that,  after  all ; 
either  or  both — indeed,  all  of  it,  was  sim- 
ply common-sense  in  surgery. 


LONDON— PLANTAGEXET. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 


1 1 I. — T II  E 


PEOPLE. 


rpHROUGH  broad  Chepeside  rode  the 
JL  great  lord — haply  the  King  himself — 
followed  by  his  regiment  of  knights,  gen- 
tlemen, and  men-at-arms,  all  wearing  his 
livery.  The  Abbot,  with  his  following, 
passed  along  on  his  way  to  Westminster 
in  stately  procession.  The  Alderman,  in 
fur  gown  aud  gold  chain, with  his  officers, 
walked  through  the  market  inspecting 
weights  and  measures  and  the  goods  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Priests  and  friars  crowded 
the  narrow  ways.  To  north  and  south,  in 
sheds  which  served  for  shops,  the  pren- 
tices stood  bawling  their  wares.  This  was 
the  outward  and  visible  side  of  the  city. 
There  was  another  side — the  city  of  the 
London  craftsman. 

Who  was  he  — the  craftsman  — and 
whence  ? London  has  always  opened  her 
hospitable  arms  to  foreigners.  They  still 
come  to  the  city  and  settle,  enjoying  its 
freedom,  and  in  the  next  generation  are 
pure  English.  In  the  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  the  men  of  Rheims  and  of 
Flanders  became  citizens  with  rights  equal 
to  the  English.  Later  on,  the  names  of 
the  people  show  their  origin  and  the 
places  whence  they  or  their  forefathers 
had  come.  Then  William  Waleys  is  Wil- 
liam the  Welchman;  Walter  Norris  is 
Walter  of  Norway  ; John  Francis  is  John 
the  Frenchman ; Henry  Upton  is  Henry 
of  that  town;  William  Sevenoke,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  took  his  name  from 


the  village  of  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  where 
he  was  born.  The  first  surnames  were 
bestowed  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
place  of  birth,  but  partly  to  trades,  partly 
to  the  place  of  residence,  partly  to  per- 
sonal defects  or  peculiarities.  But  it  is 
obvious  from  the  earliest  names  on  record 
how  readily  London  received  strangers 
from  any  quarter  of  western  Europe,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Flanders,  Lorraine,  Pi- 
cardy, Normandy,  Guyenne,  Spain,  Pro- 
vence, and  Italy.  It  is  noteworthy  in 
studying  the  names:  first,  that,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  there  is  not  in  the  fourteenth 
century  a single  trace  of  British  or  Roman 
British  name,  either  Christian  or  sur- 
name, just  as  there  was  not  in  the  Saxon 
occupation  a single  trace  of  Roman  cus- 
toms or  institutions;  next,  that  the  Saxon 
names  have  all  vanished.  There  are  no 
longer  any  Wilfreds,  ^Elfgars,  Eadberhts, 
Sigeberts,  Harolds,  or  Eadgars  among  the 
Christian  names.  They  have  given  place 
to  the  Norman  names  of  John,  Henry, 
William,  and  the  like.  The  London 
craftsman  was  therefore  a compound  of 
many  races.  The  dominant  strain  was 
Saxon  -East  Saxon;  then  came  Norman; 
then  Fleming;  and  theu  a slight  infusion 
of  every  nation  of  western  Europe. 

In  the  narrow  lanes  leading  north  and 
south  of  the  two  great  streets  of  Thames 
and  Chepe  the  craftsmen  of  London  lived 
in  their  tenements,  each  consisting  of  a 
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room  below  and  a room  above.  Some  of 
them  followed  their  trade  at  home;  some 
worked  in  shops.  There  were  those  who 
sold  and  those  who  made.  Of  the  former 
the  mercers  and  haberdashers  kept  their 
shops  in  West  Ohepe;  the  goldsmiths  in 
Guthrun’s  Lane  and  Old  Change;  the 
pepperers  and  grocers  in  Soper’s  Lane; 
the  drapers  in  Lombard  Street  and  Corn- 
hill;  the  skinners  in  St.  Mary  Axe;  the 
fishmongers  in  Thames  Street;  the  iron- 
mongers in  Ironmongers’  Lane  and  Old 
Jewry;  the  vintners  in  the  Vintry;  the 
butchers  in  East  Chepe,  St.  Nicolas 
Shambles,  and  the  Stocks  Market;  the 
hosiers  in  Hosiers’  Lane;  the  shoemakers 
and  curriers  in  Cordwainer  Street;  the 
paternoster -sellers  in  Paternoster  Row; 
patten -sellers  by  St.  Margaret  Pattens; 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  easy,  with  the  help  of  Stow,  and 
with  the  names  of  the  streets  before  one, 
to  map  out  the  chief  market-places  and 
the  shops.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  lay  down 
the  places  where  those  dwelt  who  carried 
on  handicrafts.  Stow  indicates  here  and 
there  a few  facts.  The  founders  of  can- 
dlesticks, chafing-dishes,  and  spice  mor- 
tars carried  on  their  work  in  Lothbury; 
the  coal -men  and  woodmongers  were 
found  about  Billingsgate  stairs;  since  the 
Flemish  weavers  met  in  the  church-yard 
of  Lawrence  Pountney,  they  lived  presum- 
ably in  that  parish.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Brabant  weavers  probably  lived  in 
St.  Mary  Somerset  parish.  The  furriers 
worked  in  Wal  brook  ; the  curriers  oppo- 
site London  Wall;  upholsterers  or  under- 
takers on  Corah  ill;  cutlers  worked  in 
Pope’s  Head  Alley;  basket-makers,  wire- 
drawers,  and  “other  foreigners”  in  Blond 
Chapel,  or  Blanch  Appletone  Lane.  In 
Mincing  Lane  dwelt  the  men  of  Genoa  and 
other  parts  who  brought  wine  to  the  port 
of  London  in  their  galleys.  The  turners 
of  beads  for  prayers  lived  in  Paternoster 
Row;  the  bowyers  in  Bowyer  Row;  other 
crafts  there  are  which  may  be  assigned  to 
their  original  streets.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  the  site  of  a company’s  hall  marks 
the  quarter  chiefly  inhabited  by  that  trade. 
Certainly  the  vintners  belonged  to  the 
Vintry,  where  is  now  their  hall,  and  the 
weavers  to  Chepe,  where  they  still  have 
their  hall.  When,  however,  the  manage- 
ment of  a trade  or  craft  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a company,  there  was  no  longer 
any  reason,  except  where  men  had  to  work 
together,  why  they  should  live  together. 


Since  there  could  be  no  combined  action 
by  the  men,  but,  on  the  contrary,  blind 
obedience  to  the  warden,  they  might  as 
well  live  in  whatever  part  of  the  city 
should  be  the  most  convenient.  From 
the  absence  of  great  houses,  whether  of 
nobles  or  princes,  in  the  north  of  the  city, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  great  num- 
bers of  craftsmen  lived  in  that  part,  name- 
ly, between  what  is  now  called  Gresham 
Street  and  London  Wall. 

The  trades  carried  on  within  the  walls 
covered  very  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
manufacture.  A mediaeval  city  made 
nearly  everything  that  it  wanted — wine, 
spices,  silks,  velvets,  precious  stones,  and 
a few  other  things  excepted,  which  were 
brought  to  the  port  from  abroad;  but  the 
city  could  get  on  very  well  without  those 
things.  Within  the  walls  th$y  made  ev- 
erything. It  is  not  until  one  reads  the 
long  lists  of  trades  collected  together  by 
Riley  that  one  understands  how  many 
things  were  wanted,  and  how  trades  were 
subdivided.  Clothing  in  its  various 
branches  gave  work  to  the  wympler,  who 
made  wimples  or  neckerchiefs  for  women  ; 
the  retunder,  or  shearman  of  cloth ; the 
batour,  or  worker  of  cloth;  the  caplet- 
monger;  the  callere,  who  made  cauls  or 
coifs  for  the  head;  the  quilter;  the  pinner; 
the  chaloner,  who  made  chalons  or  cover- 
lets; the  bureller,  who  worked  in  burel,  a 
coarse  cloth;  the  chaucer,  or  shoemaker; 
the  plumer,  or  feather-worker;  the  pel- 
liper,  pellercer,  or  furrier ; the  white 
tawyer,  who  made  white  leather ; and 
many  others.  Arms  and  armor  wanted 
the  bowyer;  the  kissere,  who  made  armor 
for  the  thighs  ; the  bokelsmyth,  who 
made  bucklers  ; the  bracere,  who  made 
armor  for  arms  ; the  gorgiarius,  who 
made  gorgets;  the  tabourer,  who  made 
drums;  the  heaulmere,  who  made  helmets; 
the  makers  of  hake  tons,  pikes,  swords, 
spears,  and  bolts  for  crossbows.  Trades 
were  thus  divided ; we  see  one  man  mak- 
ing one  thing  and  nothing  else  all  his 
life.  The  equyler  made  porringers,  the 
brochere  made  spits,  the  haltier  made 
halters,  the  corder  made  ropes,  the  sack- 
er  made  sacks,  the  melmallere  made  ham- 
mers, and  so  on. 

The  old  city  grows  gradually  clearer 
to  the  vision  when  we  think  of  all  these 
trades  carried  on  within  the  walls.  There 
were  mills  to  grind  the  corn;  breweries 
for  making  the  beer-one  remains  still; 
the  linen  was  spun  within  the  walls,  and 
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the  cloth  made  and  dressed;  the  brass 
pots,  tin  pots,  iron  utensils,  and  wooden 
platters  and  basins  were  all  made  in  the 
city ; the  armor,  with  its  various  pieces, 
was  hammered  out  and  fashioned  in  the 
streets ; all  kinds  of  clothes, from  the  leath- 
ern jerkin  of  the  poorest  to  the  embroid- 
ered robes  of  a princess,  were  made  here; 
nothing  that  was  wanted  for  household  use 
in  the  country  but  was  made  in  London 
town.  Some  of  those  trades  were  offensive 
to  their  neighbors.  Under  Edward  the 
First,  for  instance,  the  melters  of  tallow 
and  lard  were  made  to  leave  Chepe,  and  to 
find  a more  convenient  place  at  a distance 
from  that  fashionable  street.  The  names 
of  Stinking  Lane,  Scalding  Lane,  and 
Sheer  Hog  sufficiently  indicate  the  pleas- 
ing effect  of  the  things  done  in  them  upon 
the  neighbors.  The  modern  city  of  Lon- 
don—-the  city  proper — is  a place  where 
they  make  nothing, but  sell  everything.  It 
is  now  quite  a quiet  city ; the  old  rumbling 
of  broad-wheeled  wagons  over  a stone-laid 
roadway  has  given  way  to  the  roll  of  the 
narrow  wheel  over  the  smooth  asphalt; 
the  craftsmen  have  left  the  city.  But  in 
the  days  of  Whittington  there  was  no 
noisier  city  in  the  whole  world;  the  roar 
and  the  racket  of  it  could  be  heard  afar 
off — even  at  the  rising  of  the  Surrey  Hills 
or  the  slope  of  Highgate  or  the  top  of 
Parliament  Hill.  Every  man  in  the  city 
was  at  work  except  the  lazy  men-at-arms 
of  my  lord's  following  in  the  great  house 
that  was  like  a barrack.  They  lay  about 
waiting  for  the  order  to  mount  and  ride 
off  to  the  border,  or  the  Welsh  march,  or 
to  fight  the  French.  But  roundabout 
their  barracks  the  busy  craftsmen  worked 
all  day  long.  From  every  lane  rang  out 
without  ceasing  the  tuneful  note  of  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil;  the  carpenters, 
not  without  noise,  drove  in  their  nails, 
and  the  coopers  hooped  their  casks;  the 
blacksmith’s  fire  roared;  the  harsh  grat- 
ing of  the  founders  set  the  teeth  on  edge 
of  those  who  passed  that  way;  along  the 
river- bank,  from  the  Tower  to  Paul's 
stairs,  those  who  loaded  and  those  who 
unloaded,  those  who  carried  the  bales  to 
the  warehouses,  those  who  hoisted  them 
up,  the  ships  which  came  to  port  and  the 
ships  which  sailed  away, did  all  with  fierce 
talking,  shouting,  quarrelling,  and  racket. 
Such  work  must  needs  be  carried  on  with 
noise.  In  silence  it  droops  and  languish- 
es. The  pack-horses  plodded  along  the 
streets  coining  into  the  city  and  going 


out.  Wagons  with  broad  wheels  rumbled 
and  groaned  along;  the  prentices  bawled 
from  the  shops;  the  fighting-meu  march- 
ed along  to  sound  of  trumpet;  the  church 
bells  and  the  monastery  bells  rang  out  all 
day  long,  and  all  night  too.  And  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses  or  the  open  windows, 
where  there  was  no  glass,  but  a hanging 
shutter,  sat  or  stood  the  women,  preparing 
the  food,  washing,  mending,  sewing,  or 
spinning,  their  children  playing  in  the 
street  before  them.  There  are  many  towns 
of  France,  especially  southern  France, 
which  recall  the  mediaeval  city.  Here 
the  women  live  and  do  their  work  in  the 
doorways;  the  men  work  at  the  open 
windows;  and  all  day  there  is  wafted 
along  the  streets  and  up  to  the  skies  the 
fragrance  of  soup  and  onions,  roasted 
meats  and  baked  confections,  with  the 
smell  of  every  trade  which  the  people 
carry  on. 

Everything  was  made  within  the  walls 
of  the  city.  When  one  thinks  upon  the 
melting  of  tallow,  the  boiling  of  soap,  the 
crushing  of  bones,  the  extracting  of  glue, 
the  treatment  of  feathers  and  cloth  and 
leather,  the  making  and  grindingof  knives 
and  all  other  sharp  weapons,  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  slaughter-houses,  the  decaying 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  roasting  of 
meat  at  cooks’  shops,  the  baking  of  bread, 
the  brewing  of  beer,  the  making  of  vine- 
gar, and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  a town, 
the  most  offensive  of  which  are  now  car- 
ried on  without  the  town ; when  one  con- 
siders, further,  the  gutter,  which  played 
so  great  a part  in  every  mediaeval  city; 
the  gutter  stream,  which  was  almost 
Sabbatical,  because  it  ceased  to  run  when 
people  ceased  to  work ; the  brook  of  the 
middle  of  the  street,  flowing  with  suds, 
the  water  used  for  domestic  and  for  trade 
purposes,  and  with  everything  that  would 
float  or  flow;  when,  again,  one  thiuks 
of  the  rags  and  bones,  the  broken  bits 
and  remnants  and  fragments,  the  cabbage 
stalks  and  pea  pods  and  onion  peelings 
which  were  thrown  into  the  street,  though 
against  the  law,  and  of  the  lay  stalls,  where 
filth  and  refuse  of  every  kind  were  thrown 
to  wait  the  coming  of  carts,  more  uncer- 
tain than  those  of  a modern  vestry — when, 

I say,  one  thinks  of  all  these  things,  and 
of  the  small  boundaries  of  the  city  and  its 
crowded  people  and  of  its  narrow  streets, 
one  understands  how  there  hung  over 
the  city  day  and  night,  never  quite  blown 
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away  by  those  most  terrible  storms  that 
sometimes  swept  o’er  pale  Britannia,  a 
richly  confected  cloud  of  thick  and  heavy 
smell  which  the  people  had  to  breathe. 

They  liked  it;  without  it,  the  true  Lon- 
doner languished.  The  mediaeval  smell, 
the  smell  of  great  towns,  has  left  London, 
but  in  old  towns  of  the  Continent,  as  in 
the  old  streets  of  Brussels,  it  meets  and 
greets  us  to  the  present  day.  Breathing 
this  air  with  difficulty,  and  perhaps  with 
nausea,  you  may  say,  “Such  and  such  was 
the  air  in  which  the  citizens  of  London 
delighted  when  Edward  III.  was  King.” 

The  craftsman  in  those  days  had  to  do 
good  work,  or  he  would  hear  of  it.  He 
had  to  obey  his  company,  or  he  would 
hear  of  it;  and  he  had  to  take,  with  out- 
ward show  of  contentment,  the  wages  that 
were  assigned  to  him,  or  he  would  hear 
of  it.  He  might  be  imprisoned,  or  put  in 
pillory.  We  shall  see  a few  cases  of  his 
punishment  presently.  As  a final  pun- 
ishment, he  might  be  thrust  outside  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  told  to  go  away  and 
to  return  no  more. 

Then,  one  fears,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  the  craftsman  but  to  turn  riband , 
if  he  was  clever  enough  to  learn  the  arts 
of  ribauderie;  or  to  sink  iuto  the  lowest 
depth  and  become  a villein , bound  to  the 
soil. 

If  it  was  a city  of  hard  work,  it  was 
also  a city  of  play  in  plenty.  London  cit- 
izens,old  and  young, have  always  delight- 
ed beyond  measure  in  games,  shows, 
sports,  and  amusements  of  every  kind. 
There  were  many  holidays,  and  Sunday 
was  not  a day  of  gloom. 

The  calendar  of  sport  begins  witli  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  and  ends  with  the 
last  day. 

The  year  began  with  New-Year's  gifts: 

“ These  giftes  the  husband  gives  his  wife  and 
father  eke  the  child, 

And  master  on  his  men  bestows  the  like  with 
favour  milde, 

And  good  beginning  of  the  year  they  wish  and 
wish  again, 

According  to  the  ancient  guise  of  heathen  peo- 
ple vaine. 

These  eight  days  no  man  doth  require  his 
debtes  of  any  man  ; 

Their  tables  do  they  furnish  forth  with  all  the 
meat  they  can.” 

There  was  skating  and  sliding  upon  the 
ice  in  Moorfields,  where  the  shallow  ponds 
froze  easily;  or  they  played  at  quarter- 
staff,  at  hocking,  at  single  stick,  at  foot- 
ball, and  at  bucklers.  In  the  evening 


they  played  at  cards  and  “tables”  and 
dice. 

“Now  men  and  maids  do  merry  make 
At  stool-ball  and  at  barley  break.” 

On  Shrove  - Tuesday  they  had  cock- 
fighting,  a sport  continued  with  unabated 
popularity  until  within  the  memory  of 
man — nay,  it  is  ru mored  that  he  who  knows 
where  to  look  for  it  may  still  enjoy  that 
humanizing  spectacle.  Every  Friday  in 
Lent  the  young  men  went  forth  to  Smith- 
field  and  held  mock  fights,  but  the  custom 
was  in  time  discontinued;  at  Easter  they 
had  boat  tournaments.  At  this  holy  sea- 
son also  they  had  boar  fights,  and  the 
baiting  of  bulls  and  bears.  They  had 
stage  plays— the  parish  clerk  in  Chaucer 
“ played  Herod  on  a scaffold  high.”  In 
the  year  1391  the  parish  clerks  had  a play 
at  Skinners’  Well,  Smithfield,  which  last- 
ed for  three  days.  In  1409  they  represent- 
ed the  creation  of  the  world,  and  it  lasted 
eight  days. 

Then  there  were  the  pageants,  shows, 
and  ridings  in  the  city.  Whenever  an  ex- 
cuse could  be  found,  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs, 
and  Aldermen  held  a solemn  riding  in  all 
their  bravery.  Not  even  in  Ghent  or 
Antwerp  were  there  such  splendid  ridings 
and  so  many  of  them.  “ Search  all  chron- 
icles,” says  an  old  writer,  “all  histories 
and  records,  in  what  language  or  letter 
soever,  let  the  inquisitive  man  waste  the 
deere  treasures  of  his  time  and  eyesight, 
he  shall  conclude  his  life  only  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  there  is  no  subject  received 
into  the  place  of  his  government  with  the 
like  style  and  magnificence  as  is  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  London.”  We  shall 
see  later  on  what  kind  of  show  would  be 
held  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

As  for  pageants,  they  were  so  splendid 
that  he  was  unhappy,  indeed,  who  could 
not  remember  one.  But  there  were  few 
so  unfortunate.  Whenever  the  King 
paid  a visit  to  the  city,  on  his  accession, 
on  his  marriage,  on  the  birth  of  a prince, 
the  city  held  a pageant.  When  you  read 
the  account  of  the  pageant  when  Henry 
V.  and  the  city  returned  thanks  for  the 
victory  of  Agincourt,  remember  to  cover 
in  imagination  the  houses  with  scarlet 
cloth,  to  dress  the  people  with  such  bra- 
very of  attire  and  such  colors  as  you  can 
imagine,  to  let  music  play  at  every  corner, 
to  let  the  horses  be  apparelled  as  bravely 
as  their  riders,  to  let  the  bells  be  pealing 
and  clashing,  to  fill  up  the  narrative  with 
the  things  which  the  historian  neglects, 
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and  then  own  that  in  the  matter  of  pa- 
geants we  are  poor  indeed  compared  with 
our  forefathers  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  ecclesiastical  functions  and  proces- 
sions I say  little.  The  people  belonging 
to  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  churches 
themselves,  were  in  every  street  and  in 
every  function.  At  funerals  there  fol- 
lowed the  Brotherhood  of  Sixty,  the 
singing  clerks,  and  the  old  priests  of  the 
Papey  chanting  the  psalms  for  the  dead. 
And  see,  here  is  a company  of  a hundred 
and  twenty.  They  are  not  Londoners; 
they  are  Dutchmen;  and  they  have  come 
across  the  sea — such  are  the  amenities  of 
mediaeval  piety — to  flagellate  themselves 
for  the  sins  of  this  city.  Will  the  English 
follow  their  example  ? For  there  are  sins 
to  be  expiated  even  at  Amsterdam.  They 
are  stripped  to  the  waist;  every  man  is 
armed  with  a whip,  and  is  belaboring  the 
man  in  front.  It  is  a moving  spectacle. 
London  cannot  choose  but  repent.  The 
teat's  should  be  running  down  the  cheeks 
of  toper,  tosspot,  and  44  rorere."  Alas! 
we  hear  of  no  tears.  The  Dutchmen  have 
to  go  home  again,  and  may,  if  they  please, 
flagellate  themselves  for  their  own  good, 
leaving  London  impenitent. 

Then  there  is  the  great  day  of  the  com- 
pany— its  saint's  day — the  day  of  visible 
greatness  for  the  trade.  On  this  day  is 
the  whole  livery  assembled  ; there  must  be 
none  absent,  great  or  small ; all  are  met  in 
the  hall,  every  man  in  a new  gown  of  the 
trade  color.  First  to  church;  the  boys 
and  singing  clerks  lead  the  way,  chanting 
as  they  go.  Then  march  the  Lord  May- 
or's sergeants,  the  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  company  itself,  with  its 
wardens  and  the  officers.  Mass  despatch- 
ed, they  return  home  in  the  same  order  to 
the  hall,  where  they  find  a banquet  spread 
for  them,  such  a banquet  as  illustrates  the 
wealth  and  dignity  of  the  trade;  the  mu- 
sic is  in  the  gallery,  the  floor  is  spread 
with  rushes  newly  laid,  clean,  and  warm  ; 
the  air  is  fragrant  with  the  burning  of 
that  scented  Indian  wood  called  sanders; 
at  the  high  table  sit  the  master  or  warden, 
the  guests— even  the  King  will  sometimes 
dine  with  a city  company — and  the  court. 
Below,  at  the  tables,  arranged  in  long 
lines, are  the  freemen  of  the  company, and 
not  the  men  alone,  but  with  every  man 
sits  his  wife,  or,  if  he  be  a bachelor,  he  is 
permitted  to  bring  a maiden  with  him  if 
lie  chooses.  Think  not  that  a city  com- 
pany of  the  olden  time  would  call  to- 


gether the  men  to  feast  alone  while  the 
women  staid  at  home.  Not  at  all.  The 
wardens  knew  very  well  that  there  is  no 
such  certain  guard  and  preservative  of 
honesty  and  order,  which  are  the  first 
requisites  for  the  prosperity  of  trade,  as 
the  worship  of  man  for  maiden  and  of 
maid  for  man. 

When  dinner  is  over,  they  will  elect 
the  officers  for  the  year,  and  doubtless 
hear  a word  of  admonition  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  and  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  standard  of  good  work  should 
be  guarded.  Then  the  loving-cup  goes 
round,  and  the  mummers  come  in  to  per- 
form plays  and  interludes,  dressed  up  in 
such  fantastic  guise  as  makes  the  wo- 
men scream  and  the  men  laugh  and  ap- 
plaud. 

On  the  day  before  Ascension  day  there 
was  beating  of  the  bounds,  a custom  still 
observed,  but  with  grievous  shrinkage  of 
the  ceremonies. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  festival  of  the 
year  was  May  day,  which  fell  in  the  mid- 
dle of  our  month  of  May.  It  must  be  a 
hard  year  indeed  when  the  east  winds  are 
not  over  and  done  with  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Spring  was  upon  them.  Only  think 
what  was  meant  by  spring  to  a people 
whose  winters  were  spent,  as  must  have 
been  the  case  with  most  of  them,  in  small 
houses,  dark  and  cold,  huddled  round  the 
fire  without  candles,  going  to  bed  early, 
rising  before  daylight,  eating  no  fresh 
meat,  fruit,  or  vegetables,  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  the  time  to  return  when  they 
would  live  again  in  the  open,  shutters 
down  and  doors  thrown  wide. 

All  the  young  people  on  the  eve  of 
May-day  went  out  into  the  fields  to  gather 
boughs  and  white  - thorn  flowers.  In 
Chaucer's  4 4 Court  of  Love,"  “Forth  goeth 
all  the  court,  both  most  and  least,  to  fetch 
the  flowers  fresh."  Later  on,  Herrick 
writes : 

“ Come,  niv  Comma,  come,  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a street,  each  street  a park 
Made  green  and  trimmed  with  trees;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a bough 
Or  branch ; each  porch,  each  door,  on  this 
An  ark,  a tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white  thorn  neatly  interwoven.1’ 

It  was  the  prettiest  festival  in  the 
world.  In  every  parish  they  raised  a May- 
pole  hung  with  garlands  and  ribbons; 
they  elected  a Queen  of  the  May,  and 
they  danced  and  sang  about  their  pole. 
The  London  parishes  vied  with  each  otlv 
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er  in  the  height  and  splendor  of  the  pole. 
One  was  kept  in  Gerard  s Hall,  Basing 
Lane  (now  swept  away  by  the  new  streets). 
This  was  forty  feet  high.  A much  later 
one,  erected  in  the  Strand,  1661,  in  defi- 
ance to  the  Puritans,  was  130  feet  high. 
And  there  was  the  famous  May-pole  of 
St.  Andrews  Under-shaft,  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans  as  an  emblem  of  idolatry  and 
profligacy.  The  girls  came  back  from  their 
quest  of  flowers  singing,  but  not  quite  in 
these  words: 

*‘YVe  have  been  rambling  all  the  night, 

And  almost  all  the  day, 

And  now  returning  back  again 
We  have  brought  you  a branch  of  May. 

“A  branch  of  May  we  have  brought  you, 

And  at  your  door  it  stands ; 

It  is  but  a sprout,  but  it’s  well  budded  out, 

By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands.” 

And  there  was  morris- dancing,  with 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John, 
Tom  the  Piper,  and  Tom  the  Fool,  with 
hobby-horses,  pipe  and  tabor,  mummers 
and  devils,  and  I know  not  what;  and 
Chepe  and  Cornhill  and  Gracechurch 
Street  were  transformed  into  leafy  lanes 
and  woodland  ways  and  alleys  cut 
through  hawthorn  and  wild  rose.  You 
may  see  to-day  the  hawthorn  and  the  wild 
rose  growing  in  Epping  Forest  just  as  they 
grew  four  hundred  years  ago.  But  the 
forest  has  been  miserably  curtailed  of  its 
proportions.  A great  slice,  wedge-shaped, 
has  been  cut  out  bodily,  and  is  now  built 
upon.  Hainault  Forest  has  perished  these 
forty  years,  and  is  converted  into  farms, 
save  for  a fragment,  and  of  Middlesex 
Forest  nothing  remains  except  the  little 
piece  enclosed  in  Lord  Mansfield's  park. 
But  in  those  days  the  forest  came  down 
to  the  hamlet  of  Iseldun,  afterwards  mer- 
ry Islington. 

And  in  the  month  of  June  there  were 
the  burning  of  bonfires  to  clear  and 
cleanse  the  air,  and  the  marching  of  the 
watch  on  the  vigils  of  St.  John  Baptist 
and  St.'  Peter. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  there 
were  wrestlings,  foot-races,  and  shooting 
with  the  bow  for  prizes.  On  Holy  rood 
day  (September  14th)  the  young  men  and 
the  maidens  went  nutting  in  the  woods. 
At  Martinmas  (November  1st)  there  was 
feasting  to  welcome  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter. Lastly,  the  old  year  ended  and  the 
new  year  began  with  the  mixture  and 
succession  of  religious  services,  pageants, 
shows,  feasting,  drinking,  and  dancing 


which  the  London  citizen  of  every  degree 
loved  so  much. 

Then  there  were  the  city  holidays.  St. 
Lubbock  had  predecessor.  There  were 
Christmas  day,  Twelfth  day,  Easter,  the 
day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  on  June  24th, 
and  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  June 
29th.  On  the  last  two  days,  to  discourage 
the  people  from  keeping  it  up  all  night,  the 
vintners  had  to  close  their  doors  at  ten. 

The  city  of  London  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  great  plenty  and  variety 
of  its  food.  Beef,  mutton,  and  pork  form- 
ed then,  as  now,  the  staple  of  the  diet; 
small-beer  was  the  drink  of  all,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  When,  for  instance, 
the  Franciscans  firt  set  up  their  humble 
cells,  the  small- beer  being  short  in  quan- 
tity, they  did  not  drink  water,  but  mixed 
water  with  the  beer,  in  order  to  make  it 
go  round.  There  were  so  many  fast  days 
in  the  year  that  fish  was  as  important  a 
form  of  food  as  mutton  or  beef.  They 
ate  lampreys,  porpoise,  and  sturgeon 
among  other  fish.  Ling,  cod,  and  her- 
ring furnished  them  with  salted  fish. 
Peacocks  and  swans  adorned  their  tables 
at  great  banquets.  Their  dishes  were 
sweetened  with  honey,  for  sugar  was 
scarce,  but  spices  were  abundant.  By  the 
thirteenth  century  they'  had  begun  to 
make  plentiful  use  of  vegetables.  They 
were  fond  of  pounding  meats  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  pork  and  poultry,  and  mix- 
ing them  in  a kind  of  rissole . At  a cer- 
tain great  banquet  the  menu  of  which 
has  survived  there  appears  neither  beef 
nor  mutton,  probably  because  those  meats 
belonged  to  the  daily  life,  but  there  are 
great  birds  and  little  birds,  brawn,  rab- 
bits, swans,  and  venison  for  meats,  soup 
of  cabbage,  then  the  rissoles  just  mention- 
ed, and  various  sweetmeats.  Their  drink 
was  strong  ale  for  banquets,  hot  spiced 
ale  with  a toast,  the  loving-cup  of  hvpo- 
cras,  and  for  wines,  Rhenish,  sack,  Lis- 
bon, and  wine  of  Bordeaux. 

Since  every  man  in  the  city  who  prac- 
tised a trade  must  be  a freeman  and  a 
member  of  a company  or  trade  guild,  and 
since  every  compauy  looked  after  its  liv- 
ery, there  should  have  been  no  poor  in  the 
city  at  all.  But  performance  falls  short 
of  promise;  laws  cannot  always  be  en- 
forced; there  was,  it  is  quite  certain,  a 
mass  of  poverty  and  worthlessness  in  the 
city  even  in  those  days.  Perhaps  the  city 
proper,  with  its  wrards,  was  tolerably  free 
from  rogues  and  vagabonds,  but  there 
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were  the  suburbs  of  Southwark,  that  of 
the  Strand,  that  already  springing  up  out- 
side Cripplegate,  and  the  city  of  West- 
minster. Plenty  of  room  here  for  the 
rogues  to  find  shelter.  There  were  also 
the  trades  of  which  the  city  took  no  heed, 
that  of  minstrels,  jugglers,  and  actors,  and 
all  those  who  lived  by  amusing  others; 
also  the  calling  of  servant  in  every  kind, 
as  drover,  carter,  waggoner,  carrier,  porter 
(not  yet  associated),  and  so  forth.  And 
there  were  the  men  who  would  never  do 
any  work  at  all,  yet  wanted  as  much  drink 
and  food  as  the  honest  men  who  did  their 
share.  For  all  these  people,  when  they 
were  hungry,  there  were  the  charities  of 
the  great  men,  the  bishops,  and  the  mon- 
asteries. For  instance,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick allowed  any  man  to  take  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  carry  away  on  a dagger; 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  (but  this  was  later, in  the 
sixteenth  century)  gave  every  day  bread, 
drink,  and  meat  to  two  hundred  poor  peo- 
ple; the  Earl  of  Derby  fed  every  day, 
twice,  sixty  old  people;  thrice  a week  all 
corners;  and  on  Good  Friday  2700  men 
and  women.  In  the  year  1293,  being  a 
time  of  dearth,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury fed  daily  four  or  five  thousand.  In 
1171  Henry  II.,  as  part  of  his  penance  for 
the  murder  of  a Beclcet,  fed  10,000  people 
from  April  till  harvest.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  be- 
stowed on  the  poor  every  week  eight 
quarters  of  wheat,  besides  the  broken  vict- 
uals of  his  house.  The  almshouses,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  still  existing,  be- 
long for  the  most  part  to  a later  time. 
The  citizens  founded  hospitals  for  the  ne- 
cessitous as  well  as  for  the  sick;  they  re- 
built and  beautified  churches;  they  en- 
dowed charities,  and  gave  relief  to  poor 
prisoners.  The  first  almshouses  recorded 
were  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  William  Elsing,  mercer,  who,  in  1332, 
endowed  a house  for  the  support  of  a hun- 
dred blind  men,  and  by  John  Stodie, 
citizen  and  vintner,  Mayor  in  1358,  who 
built  and  endowed  thirteen  almshouses 
for  as  many  poor  citizens.  In  1415  Wil- 
liam Sevenoke,  citizen  and  grocer,  founded 
a school  and  almshouses  in  his  native 
place,  and  two  years  later  Whittington 
founded  by  will  his  college  and  alms- 
houses. The  college  has  been  swallowed 
up,  but  the  almshouses  remain,  though 
transferred  to  Highgate.  After  this  the 
rich  citizens  began  to  remember  the  poor 
in  their  wills,  choosing  rather,  like  Philip 


Malpas,  Sheriff  in  1440,  to  give  clothing 
to  poor  men  and  women,  marriage  dow- 
ries to  poor  maidens,  and  money  for  the 
highways  than  to  bequeath  the  money  for 
the  singing  of  masses  or  the  endowment 
of  charities. 

One  more  amusement  must  be  men- 
tioned, because  it  is  the  only  one  of  which 
the  honest  Londoners  have  never  wearied. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  worthy  Fitz 
Stephen.  It  still  continues  to  afford  joy 
to  millions.  The  craftsman  of  the  four 
teen th  century  found  it  at  the  Mermaid 
in  Cornhill,  or  the  Three  Tuus  of  New- 
gate, or  the  Swan  of  Dowgate,  or  the 
Salutation  of  Billingsgate,  or  the  Boar’s 
Head  of  London  Stone.  He  found  it  in 
company  with  his  fellows,  and  whether 
he  took  it  out  of  a glass  or  a silver  mazer 
or  a black  jack,  he  took  it  joyfully,  and 
he  took  it  abundantly.  Tosspots  and 
swinkers  were  they  then ; tosspots  and 
s winkers  are  they  still. 

To  set  against  this  eagerness  for  plea- 
sure, this  avidity  after  sports  of  every 
kind,  we  must  remember  the  continual 
recurrence  of  plague  and  pestilence,  espe- 
cially in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
loss  of  shows  and  feasting  was  at  its  high- 
est, and  when  the  Black  Death  carried 
off  half  the  citizens.  Is  it  not  a natural 
result?  When  life  is  so  uncertain  that 
men  know  not  to-day  how  many  will  be 
alive  to-morrow,  they  snatch  impatiently 
at  the  present  joy;  it  is  too  precious  to  be 
lost;  another  moment,  and  the  chance 
will  be  gone-- perhaps  forever.  As  is 
the  merriment  of  the  camp  when  the  bat- 
tle is  imminent,  so  is  the  joy  of  the  people 
between  the  comings  of  the  plague.  Life 
never  seems  so  full  of  rich  and  precious 
gifts  as  at  such  a time.  As  for  the  lessons 
in  sanitation  that  the  plague  should  teach, 
the  people  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  learn 
them.  The  lay  stalls  and  the  river-bank, 
despite  laws  and  proclamations,  continued 
to  be  heaped  with  filth,  and  the  narrow 
street  received  the  refuse  from  every 
house. 

The  earliest  schools  of  the  city  were 
those  of  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster,  and  St. 
Saviour's,  Bermondsey.  Each  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  turn,  as  it  was  erected, 
opened  another  school.  When,  however, 
Henry  V.  had  suppressed  the  alien  pri- 
ories, of  which  four  certainly,  and  per- 
haps more,  belonged  to  London,  their 
schools  were  also  suppressed.  So  much 
was  the  loss  felt  that  Henry  VI.,  the 
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tlmt  the  cdn lit  of  redpee" 
table  Lojndoh  c.mf^Uuuii 
should  lie  allowed  it#  grow 

bp  U>  the  age  of  fourteen 

With  fm  ed  u ch t km  a t all „• . 

A*  for  the  children  up 
gentle  hie  tie  w*i  km/W 
very  well  how  hmywere  ttiixghu  Their  ‘trail  y graVarg  ond  deepening  in  ilipsef 
education  was  planned  -.m  l<*  immidc  years' . and  when ■■'the  Reformation  set  the 

very  carefully  %W,  ;u  rUrry  pf  those  a->  Ihble  free,  there  Were  plenty  —thanks  per 
coiciplrshT)jerds  wlncf/  we ».*' to  JCiirg  girarnWtur;.$clmofe' 

her;*.  It  a No . i inbuilt  *d  Latin,  Freruh . - fit  ihe  elksa  of  craftsmen  who  could 

reading.,  writing,  poetry,,  and  ?ua*'ky';  read  it  Bui  as  yet.  we  are  two  hundred 
In  the  towns  the  merchants  and  too  roars  from  the  freeing  of  the- Book, 
better  -class  nmlerstooxl  very  well  toy  .ft  is  always  found  timi  the  laws  are 
•necessity  of  edn cation  far  their  oui  oict  m an  inverse  proporMiur  to  the 
needs  The  poor  sehohu,  houmwye  ~ihe  - • ' tftreugt  I#,  of  the  ejects  live.  Thus,  had  the 
lcid  whp  was  IJoeh' Viif  teint>i‘h  parOiits^  taws  Weir, >prGiK'td& . nuh  Loudon 
ami  reeexVtfd  his  educiitn^i  for  .nothing’  would  b&ve  bep.n  the  cleuufcst  and  the 
—was  a young  man  welt  known  and  most,  orderly  town . *->?  the  pnorn?.  past, 
reer/yuive.j  M.t,  a eonunou  vvp«'*  Hut  he  and  torn  re.  Every  mu »»  whs  enjumod  to 
never  intended  his  Uorning  ,n.‘  adorn,  a-  kenp  the  fryoa  iM'  :h?u  hi/ute  no  rt  h 

rather  slvonld  • h haul  him  to  tlie  use  w.us  to  he  ihrowu  Opt*  the  grtUer ; .oto 
nth vei‘siry»  to  ! j»o  t *iuu‘eh . »mouj  t<>  a bi$l{-  one  V/u>-  m u .dk  tin*  streets  in  night/ 
opric  It  is  sig})dh%|it  thki ThNipv  hoot  Whot)  the  eurfew  brdl  oti^,  iu'st  rrom  •<:. 
•Ri’  t }k'rnorio(«l\t*::W  N no  muni  ton  of  Merhi/s  m»d  a her  wards  i‘n»m  oM  ,i’ne 
school  or  of  *h]  iieaj  »*>.n  , Tbvre  jft  Am  bint  yh  tire  lies  togylher,  riu*  can^  ,-,t  tluyc/y 
:*/,a  hp#  the  Ohddreo  of  t dOMl;  rhfc  "teM 

ihy  classed  \y*;re  Ony  u.hM'jv#"  r<-  was  uthlw^d: to ' Ik' -.idioti 

eerUun,  the  dysirc  ihr  le-icmoy  \Vus.  ^rah  u»:. 'h,-*av~  ’o •«•,••  «o  crosc  the  river:  the  .Ser- 
ve! LKHn?  --\r,.  ' 


WmffM 


mSm 
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THE  f Hucs^si t)M  vi  iTi  HIS  CORO^ATJtUN 

w/S;.  v V/VV/y*  \Vl5aT>trSBTKR  . • ‘ 
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w ar;.  it.  is  woW.  sn  it  was  then.  Th«w 
were  rogues  and  cbc-jitSi  iber^.  were  rfit^ri 
wlm  preferred  uny  W4\t  of  .|ife  the 
hytiest  Wiiyv  3^p w tliA^Sty  - S t\  ffl:' 
dealt  with  those,  we  %b&ll  now  . : 

M first  sight  wfth 

(be  leniency  ui 

in  by 

nt  ihee.uM  f.of  by  hanging;  by  Jo.tv.ii  iiu- 
the  Pfi  b>l  1 s^}‘<if,tfi,e  fob  rtoent  fi 
f e hturysiood  ip  ; ■ j>U  I oty ;.  or'  wo $ m ado  W 
liule  th  i>t*u j^lV  J |)  e file  i raiu  re  «i>f  1i  i$ 

f V ' by.'  ' bti-t»g 

frotn  hiv.neck.  Tliere  were  a ^ \yt  jib 
^ burnings,  no  siieirrfr  oil  of  Hfrs;  there  ?'*s 
geants  of  -vital  QueeubUhe  ho  nu‘k,  no  tbrUire  by  n>p«\  Wjut.  or  w a 

hail  each  1i i?5-v 4’f.'  fvUr'  kav  It  ?$ ' tfiifr  that  & vern^ircd 

wimi,  to  gnard"  tfo.vfty#  -..a rbi,  the  ijnay^;  v bptm yidtenee  Ji)'';i.li^.^i^:;|wps6«  of  m 
guards  wfcre  ‘pbsJ^d  sit  fire ^ cb^»ed  ,'gtf } : •;  Aklp rtna 6 • tyeri? J&Ud& ^ ,to  b^tve  t]V^  right 
a w'atek' of  six  n**P  was  set  la  ewry  ward,  band.  struck  of!* | hut  ut  Uie  ia.st  wnnoeut 
salir  the  .men  of  the yscanl  being*  Imfete  to  ifiat  otTieer  alway»  iiegged  and  obtained  >i 
serve  upon  it.  These  were  excellent- rules,  eoinmubuionf  while  the  cruBJital  rmule 
Yet  we  fib  A men  haled  before  tho  Mayor  humble  submission.  Those  who  have: 
i-barged  with  beiiig^prmifjon  rore>ve&  (roar*  titered  upon  an  Vnlierttahce^  of  l&wyfthUi- 
ersi.  with  teating  people  in  the  streets.  »'n$r  and  of  order  have  forgoUen  by  what 
eiiUmig  them  into  taxwus.  where  they  severities  men  wen:  furml  j n i*> . yxterhal ' 
'Mpft  made  to  drinVand  to  gamble.  A mong  fomi$  of  respect  fur  the  rdnecrvs  of  jusue^ 
tbe.cortiitinii  vr).^^  yvawrtfifee  found, alas'!.  • AJdemian  knew  ev^ry 

a priest.  What,  however,  were  the  other  nutri  yn  bi*  ward;  la*  was  no  strangely 
: pfcftpb*. vdo  jkitgy yiAffctftybf jH> ; rnrfeAy  ? aptohjg  his  peophi;  he  knew  the  enxum- 
A. rid wby ,wi>rh . *-^h^  y^iVd  • the  xhiudithm  of  every  one} 
is  the  strength  Of  the  mUng aroi.>0  siuhild  ba.  wa^i  pitutsb mg  a Irmtln  r wlo>  iiad 
b»;  the  lasv  \Yo  ;V)-f  wot  Oiirseires  free 


aR!w?  uv4  aiha.%Hu  wHirtiyetnx— o»r.Y. 
tfUTARK^  i.vivnu.x. 


vustis  i 'tyK  or  the 

.M>shd»  »y '{mwastkii  iaxd 
or  a«¥;Sv  a o.  um 
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KINC  STREET,..  U&ffppji: 


brought  the  ward  into-  .disunite  by  his  should  be  made,  cither  of  bad  .material*  or 
unruly -c omhjuvi  ; he  was  Iberefoee^euijer.  of  inferior  materials- :~wa»  always  pUtC 
sarin^  the  dignity  of  Ins  office  and  hi*  ished  fry  desiimctkm  <if  Hit?  things. 


Hed  by  pbfUug  thorn  in  pillory  hi!  after  Caleb  the  Mayor  ouUide  flm  Ohy.  thru 
vespers  at  8l  Fuel's,  witl'i  dough  hung  the  Mayor  rdmuhi  w*l^r  come  bark  to  it 
about  their  necks,  so  that  all  tin;*  world  alivy  These  things  being  reported,  the 
might  kin>w why  they  w ere  t here.  When  Mayor  yku *cd  hi n \ to  he  broug*hjb  before 
certain  w iapioerT’  were  charged  with  sell  himseb’.  elm  A idernleii , amt  She  rifts  at the. 
mg ^ that  is,  ^It^h  tf  uihlUai!,  The  prisoner  confessed  his 

had  been  ;*:viiaOv*Mt  »?,  form  go  parts  with  crime,  and  {.nit  himself  upon  the  fottfr  of. 
the  lutir  of  oxoii  ami  or.v^(  the  blanioHs  the  Court.  He  waa  eommiUed.  to  .prison’ 

On  Hie  <>ther  while  the  O^art  eon&Hlered  wlmfc  should- 
lwnl.  hbghvruy  robbery,  bn ry bmos.  and  l»e<lor(e  io  Jmn.  Being  brov.yht  to  the  bar, 
some  of  theft  were  punished  by  1m  offered  to  pay  a tine;  of  one  hundred 

harrghig,:  Th*  unhappy  U^ddemU  de  ttoiA  of  wine  for  resfouiUou  to  the  favor 
Tnrgnlon.  for  .instance.  loan  evil  moment,  of  (be  Mayor.  Tins  was  acre  pied,  on  the 
sfpjfe  Irony  & serVarif  of  the  Hady  ybuddiori  that  he  should  *vl*<}  mako  *t  r& 

Lisle  thirty  disjim^hl  i4<>  ^feVIhjfc»  loy.fe'.;‘pUict. 

collars  of  silver:  The  servant  was  bound  If  over  again  ho  should  abuse  or  infcuU 
by  sureties  that  he  would  provamU  o r tiuj  name  or  person  of  tin*  .Mayor;.  Fur 
felony  and  did  so,  w.ifh  the  result  that  perjury,  llieolVr-mler  wax,  tor  a first  crime, 
lirsidcriiia  Wa;*e  hanged,  and  her  chattels  taken  to  .the Gmldbki],  and  there-  jikmeb 
oon  UseuO  d ; lot  hf  ruutmU  h;».d  she  none  upon  a high  sfotd.  i.cuv  headed.  h»b«hv  the 
For  Selliug'  putrid  meat  tin:  oftVnder  Mayor  and  AMormcm.  Fot\  dm  .second 
pillory. a m ! dm  >Wt<3 • meat  — of  time  e by  ^;e*  placed  in  pillorv.  For 


w&s  pm  m ;. .w-Ul-  meal—  ofttmee  ly  wo*  placed  in  piUopyv  Kor. 
..doynxti f a Aronitftb  the  ttkd*  was  siihythuU'd  for  the 
be/math  his  no  so;  The  mi-  <dT  false T pillory.  One  Abet,  wife  of  R<liw>.rh  do 
gbca|s— that :.;ts,  thmgs-.  oid.  ma^tyas  Htgy  C;iu:stau,  stood  in  Hoy Abte*v 


duty  to  the 

«ify. 

j fnn  jf  tl»>  li  ft  - C4 %A  OAiTiCih 

IViiu.t  should  he  d-nie  to 

r» ,i> i { i >j+  vtu  l ilt  fii  1 1 Vr*-  iViA.  % 

4-  umn  >vhp 

1 Ol  *f(  J\'4+a  ‘J  ' 1 holt 

r or  lpSy4 

j 

f lA>ty y.  If?  \ f »i>  lyllLv*  Vj  joty 

yd>be.rie.<  war*  yan 

iviTHi  i:n*M)  tj i>rc>j u i iv  01  Liuy.A 

‘ind  m*  hF  i&pgrx  lA^ldy  y iclzeri  And  i*  i 

LclYprs  yitt4 

r\tnert  if!  th^  . 

eetfkm  imk 

er$.  who  made  bob 

& m their  yaht*  of  g rone  I ?.5i^.  Olid  in 

the  twenty* 

motihhugdH 

•wds,  ,yud  &i  filclied 

i bedoaglr  ejghth  year  of  mi/*  Bovco  ign 

Lord  Ejiig 

These  w^iy 

as  m Aiwt 

uyy  wonhi  Fdward  Ht  .,  /hne  day. 

ip  tin:*  )>re- 

have  bcmi  ti 

h iggrecl  t i u rn  ore  i f u 1 1; 

f\  Roia^rt  ttf.  witne.ises,  that  lie 

was  ready 

de  Brefafgn 

.^  M^yor  a ';p.  1B87, 

was  satis*  to  defy  tlH\  M^yorrand  that 

if  he  should 

BLACKWELL,  HALL,  fclSO  OTtt 


#o  aa  to  give  *fcltort-'  thetisur^; 

quart  pot  vrtXk  uiyuled  into  two  part*.  $F 

which  otic  half  was  tied  to  the  pillory  it* 

J?was 


whf*  would1  so 

d>r$  '.bav<-  eonnnaTHpn  **»  much  'r>-p<-»*t 
rew&rtU —he  *!p»>d  n\  pth 
lory^ vrifjji  & ^tvei^ob«'  to*  u^-k* 

Miv  .-a£  if  ]j»  lupl  b£eti  A-  (lv&*.y,  yAbd 

then  he  had  *4>  er«>  l»at;lr  tt> 
ony  id $3>u i t'le-uni id  Mgyahd  tj »ai  to  Alienee. 

hklfeve  ifiiti  auy  Ihoby.;, 
tfft^nviVrd*.  £ sto 

^ujyfitx^Ad  fteUPn. 
h i&  frtewfe  rallied  nninvlkirdv 
and  by  thy  Ught  <d  in#  /fin*  he  t&i£j  be- 
guhed  tin;*  Orn-  .'in-  Utoreg  tOT 

i u to  Uto  men  ^ i totta  Hpd  f h t Ipr  ii^- 

He  hare  bm  fine  fog  and  n*e  their  ime  fcj^ 
for  tm  tmdirtoU  ;<£•<;*«. -t  n?e  ^ordiiilfi-  vsen- 
— *13:  of  whom  be  had  seen  in  Ilje  4^1  u 
on  live  war  T^int  ■Jtonjs&Ieiu  to  Dawa*emv, 
where  St.  Paul  r 3‘i>.  con  vmnl 

Would  you  }aiowr  IioM  a young  married 
couple  set  op  Pihre  ix 


uigjit  Of  tin'  i^opleVaiid  the  <>ther  half 
kept  Jti  the  Ouiidhnlh 

Ajs  An  rtlUj^raitiok’  of  the  tim&*  1 givq 
the  %lv&$r  ,df  >Yiliimn 

;.  fslxjitt  m#c£r  by  u^d«5;  h.pt  a . 
grim  hy  profe^iim.  He  dre>to/d  for  the 

fi&ii?--  '%'ith  ikotxkir  to 

Jwfc . He  Imtoreil  about  in  pluses vvhe>e  \VeI1.  \ut  shortly 
men  ,res4>rtt>ci  -- Uuyf'rn#  and  ynch  — iml  con  ringed.' -of 
t h ere  en leHai  ned  ul)  jfoin^  w ith  trarel 
jor&'  tales/  , He  ifciit  'brtto  y very  where, 
ih  ift  pi^us  and  ad  w> tupoua  j>ilgn^m.  He 
had  3*pep  8&yi?tev  city  of  &aered,  relTcs 
Rvirne,  the  nbutle  of  jjt^'  Hohoufes  thg  Pope 
Ii.jaC  Uriid  ven  fj(tiv^v\pe  h itiiself 
had  heeu  to  DiV  I|o!r  l^imt  and 
\v  I t 1 1 ip  the:  y e rv  pu ich  #*  Pf  ou  r JLord* 

And  wdiht  wiUi  the  Ai  rioge  LO^ffitw  he 
had  thet  ^i#s  iti  tltoKe  far-oM'  fehd%  tod 
the ^ xoen  and  won^en 

«o>u» Plied,  mid  the  things  lie:  eon] d tell 

v«>ik fttiVl  the  Ihiuirs  w f u»'Ij  be  postponfeif  inventory  of  tlie  household  fimjitmr  •>! 
I'm!  th<A  m’>;t  ttioe,  the:$toyv  would  i*il.  such  :\  m the  fuuit^utlj  r/uourv.  It. 
VMhonvH.  . For;ii.x  be  I'jved  iu  great  U.  uoi  Un?:  ooiy  du-'oinenr  of  Aht  kind 

comforh  eating  und  drinkio^  of  .ihy  lMsit.  t(  ■}$  hitr-tesifiug*  beerot^ 

tt-Uv-nrs  A ib»'  ♦expense  oi  tiin  heart1  i:s.;  it  h.Vrnis  j);ivt  of  a >o*ry  which  ren^ms  mo 
Thiv  uian  itJd^r.  have  been  an  unequal letl  .ihnk->ht:<l. 

*p.£ .‘iiiye'u t ictn  :e vtity  .’ :;TtuVi-u veuhiy . h^hiib^  ia  th#  reUF  1^S7 
fresh  and  jie\V  T Thet.l  fog  tvas' found  out  Tha  name  \vas  Hugh  le  Be-: 


■fcerfe  V of  h is  \vi  f e , 

Alice  Hugh  ie  Severe 
Wf*&  A of  titri 

in'lto'AorC,  ;.Mi:  not  hi  ftlUS* 

fceiy:  \EJe  ; 1 » off  ‘ ‘ 
fdr?Vitufc  of  his 
hou&v  $$ Kdy?ii. i [ g -cioi h as . 
•AV-as  Rallied  ^"t;  . ,• 

:.UL  v » g i it  i yrprnr*; 

f>.d;  into  modern ^ 
nit‘.uif>uv>« ..jt  c 2t m i.  tTo  hud 
i>ee-u  imirrhHl  liUt  a short 
o\Hm\ts  oc- 
chrml  w ine 1 1 cuusyd.lhh* 
inventory  to  lie druwa  up  V 
Thg  ne  wi  v nmrned  pafr  i; 
Jived  in  ;i 

m two  i*o«»n,s.  one  above 
liie  other  Tin;*  hover 
room,  v,  1. nMi  w^s  khehen 
ami  ko“}.jjirn -room  .lu  one. 
was-  :'  from  ihe 

housfc?  pfi  .tritlrj&r 
so  hi  stone  walls;  U had  a 
eliimnrfr  ;&hd  •a."; ; Ah 
lmng  round  wii.ii  Mtehen  h 
anil  weapons ; a 


window  <■•  ••*  • • ' v 'V' 

street,  the  upp^r  putt  of  whk  U . •*  jghii&d.  With*  >;-•(< 

>vt»ilo  tins  lower  j »:n  t could  lh  closed  hy  » whs  the  kcd  W'Uf> 

spirit  shalier;.  die  door ‘ npened;  into  The  a maltvesy  thw;  feather  beds,  imritwopib 
street  r iii^re  w'its  another  domcal  the  haclc  Kiws.  A|^j  .W()0(fini  Ti*J)t>r  held  tbmr 
which  opened  npmi  u bidterr.  where  there  Kp't^ivnh! : gear .;  hero  were  six  blankets 
•stood  ranged  in  a row  six  casks  of  wine,  and  one  serge  u roveilpt  with  shields 
One  ■•.folding'  hdde  and  two  chairs  'served  of  sendahv  m ktiul of  limt  silky  eight 
for  ttieir  wariU,  i;eraose  ri»ev  were  not  rich  linen  sheets,  four  fakir  • <*i;4hs.  The 
-enough  to  eTik-rtain  their  friends,  A.  huh  clothes,  which  were  laid  m chests  or  hung 
•der  led  to  the  upper  room,  which  was  an  upon  j lie  wall.' consisted  of  ibreAku  lysate 

'A.' 

^ of  peeset  ( i>eac’ho  idr»T*etI  cloth),  anti  auoth- 

er  of  k'^r^p&Qfi 'feyi*  rohe&  of  persat ; . ooe  o£ 

V^;  medh/w.  fowd:  one  >d  Tearleb  furred  *;  a 

. . ^ ;~v:*  V ^rwat.  humi  of  sen  dale  with  edging;  one* 

■ ' e ' oiriiifni.  ari.d  half  imJ i^zenygav^r 

oaues’  Oipnmkt  One. pererivrs  that  th» 

' invnrdon  man)' things.' 

' “ i»w<ufU!‘>.  wmv  l he  husen  and  the  shoitnl 

Kv*r  Iwl.elooj  tOeviS'i - rh»o  e w*0  e Jrass  pots. 
!»..  ' :*i  gmnv  Iritis,  Waiting  vessels, 

a.  tripod.  Un  iVon  Ixhi’se.  d.d  iron  $pd.  u fry- 

9E^f  •.  Hig-ptiiy  & funnel,  tv  ankers  ituhsk'  t»Uh 

. They  had  one  ekndle&tick  “of  hiOoue’'; 
, . .';.  hvo  plains;  ro>  aumhrey  (eaienet  nr  sioail 

W ' eupooardr,  >•>,?. o>^s  \u  Irani:  he  for**  He* 

r d0<u>  u»  ke^ f*  out  the  cold ; rn'shion^  and 

""  ' ft  pr^u.  ckr'pet : and  f*»r  the  husband  a 

^ ’1*^t;l^rv^ritvtlf<  ami  an 

.^v'  iron  lead  Of  knives,  forks,  wood' 

<>n.  |>la  f <crs , g' M 'ir)  h <1  r/n  g"  mp&s 

AxoirxT  rrATr.  safes  there  is  nolliing  sdtd -:ii& alh;  But  it 
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is  evident  that  the  house  was  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  solid  com- 
fort: plenty  of  kitchen  vessels,  for  in- 
stance, ami  plenty  of  soft  feather  beds, 
blankets,  pillows,  curtains,  and  sheets. 

Every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  after  a 
hunch  of  bread,  a substantial  slice  of  cold 
meat,  and  a pull  at  the  black-jack  of  small- 
ale,  Hugh  le  Bevere  walked  off  to  his 
day’s  work.  Then  Alice,  left  at  home, 
washed  and  scoured,  made  and  mended, 
cooked  the  dinner,  talked  to  the  neigh- 
bors, and,  when  all  was  done,  sat  in  the 
doorway  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  spin- 
ning busily. 

They  had  been  married  but  a short 
time.  There  were  no  children.  Then- 
one  knows  nothing;  no  one  must  judge 
harshly;  there  may  have  been  jealousy; 
there  may  have  been  cause  for  jealousy  ; 
perhaps  the  woman  had  a tongue  unen- 
durable (fourteenth  century  tongues  were 
cruelly  sharp; ; perhaps  the  man  had  a 
temper  uncontrolled  (in  that  century  there 
were  many  such) ; but  no  one  knows,  ami, 
again,  we  must  not  judge— then,  I say,  the 
end  came,  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
When  it.  was  all  over,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors thought  they  had  heard  high  words 
and  a smothered  shriek,  but  then  we  often 
think  we  have  heard  what  probably  hap- 
pened. In  the  morning  Hugh  le  Bevi.-rr 
went  not  for th  to  his  work  as  usual ; Alice 


did  not  open  the  door;  the  shutters  re- 
mained closed.  The  neighbors  knocked; 
there  was  no  answer.  They  sent  for  the 
Alderman,  who  came  with  his  sergeants, 
and  broke  open  the  door.  Alas!  alas! 
They  found  the  body  of  Alice  lying  stark 
and  dead  upon  the  floor;  beside  her  sat 
her  husband  with  white  face  and  haggard 
eyes,  and  the  evidence  of  his  crime,  the 
knife  itself,  lying  where  he  had  thrown  it. 

They  haled  him  to  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court.  They  questioned  hint.  He  made 
no  reply  at  first,  looking  as  one  distraught ; 
when  he  spoke,  lie  refused  to  plead.  For 
this,  in  later  times,  he  would  have  been 
pressed  to  death.  What  was  done  to  him 
was  almost  as  bad;  for  they  took  lain  to 
Newgate,  and  shut  him  up  in  a cell  with 
penance,  that  is  to  say,  on  bread  and  water* 
until  lie  died. 

This  done,  they  buried  the  unfortunate 
Alice,  and  made  (he  inventory  of  all  the 
chattels,  which  the  City  confiscated,  and 
sold  for  £12  18s. 4*,/.. out  of  which,  no  doubt, 
they  paid  for  the  funeral  of  the  woman 
and  the  penance  of  the  man.  The  rest, 
one  hopes,  was  laid  out  in  masses,  as  far 
us  it  would  go,  for  the  souls  of  the  hapless 
pair.  Death  has  long  since  released  Hugh 
le  Bevere;  he  has  entered  his  plea  before 
another  Court ; but  the  City  has  never 
learned  why  lie  killed  his  wife,  or  if,  in- 
deed, he  really  did  kill  her. 
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CYNICUS  remarked  the  other  day,  as 
he  was  watching  the  carriages  roll 
along  Bellevue  Avenue  at  Newport,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  a good  deal  of  interest 
in  morality  just  now.  The  newspapers 
especially,  he  said,  are  prodigious  preach- 
ers upon  the  subject,  and  he  insisted  that 
they  dilated  and  perorated  upon  immo- 
rality as  if  it  were  a recent  discovery. 

But  what  is  so  old  ? he  asked.  Doesn’t 
the  Scriptural  history  of  the  race  begin 
with  what  is  represented  as  an  immoral 
act  of  disobedience  ? And  to  come  down 
suddenly  to  a late  period  of  our  history, 
what  is  the  story  of  the  politics  of  our 
noble  English  branch  of  the  human  race 
but  a long  tale  of  immorality?  When 
you  have  deducted  selfishness,  intrigue, 
personal  ambition,  love  of  power,  place- 
hunting, envy,  jealousy,  and  all  unchar- 
itableness from  politics,  how  much  pa- 
triotism, principle,  and  morality  are  left  ? 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a shrewd  observer,  and 
he  had  seen  much  of  men.  He  was  not 
unkindly;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a 
heart  as  large  as  the  rest  of  him;  and 
when  he  defined  patriotism  he  described 
what  he  saw.  He  certainly  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  no  such  thing,  for  he  was 
himself  an  illustration  of  it.  He  was  an 
Englishman  in  every  drop  of  his  blood 
and  every  beat  of  his  heart.  He  meant 
only  that  something  else  than  patriotism 
called  itself  by  that  name. 

When  Cynicus  was  reminded  that  no- 
body denied  the  antiquity  of  immorality, 
but  that  his  own  remark  seemed  to  be  a 
sneer  at  morality,  he  replied,  4 4 No,  but  at 
the, affectation  of  it.”  Yet  when  he  was 
asked  whether  the  affectation  of  a virtue 
is  not  a recognition  of  the  honor  in  which 
the  virtue  is  really  held,  he  did  not  an- 
swer, but  said  that  he  hated  cant,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  politicians  who 
rebuke  Walpole's  corruption  are  as  cor- 
rupt as  Walpole.  * 

But  he  evaded  the  question.  If  what 
he  said  was  true,  did  it  excuse  Walpole  ? 
If  you  wish  to  steal  or  forge  or  lie,  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  people 
44  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.” 

The  proposition  may  be  true,  but  what 
then  ? Are  there  no  sins ! Are  there  no 
sinners  ? Or  is  there  nothing  else  but  sin 
and  sinners  ? 


Cynicus  was  asked  his  opinion  of  Mr- 
Gladstone.  44  A mere  fraud,”  he  answer- 
ed. “Ten  years  ago  I thought  him  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men,  but  he  has  un- 
deceived me.  He  has  thrown  away  the 
mask,  and  I now  see  him  as  he  is,  a reck- 
less schemer  and  conspirator,  who  would 
dissolve  the  British  Empire  to  be  Prime 
Minister  for  a year.  He  is  enough  to 
sicken  any  man  of  what  is  called  morali- 
ty in  politics.  People  call  Walpole  im- 
moral. He  was  playing  the  same  game 
as  Gladstone,  but  at  least  his  stakes  were 
British  unity  and  power.” 

But  when  Cynicus  was  asked  whether 
a Prime  Minister  who  takes  a course 
which  throws  him  from  power,  breaks  up 
his  party,  draws  upon  his  head  the  fiercest 
hatred  and  opprobrium,  and  all  without 
a whisper  of  personal  corruption,  can  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  act  from  a desire 
to  gain  what  he  already  has,  Cynicus 
was  silent. 

Did  Sir  Robert  Peel  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws  in  order  that  he  might 
be  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the 
Tory  leader  ? The  answer  is  that  already 
he  was  both  Prime  Minister  and  Tory 
leader.  What  then  could  have  been  his 
motive  ? It  was  not  political  aggran- 
dizement, nor  pecuniary  gain,  nor  per- 
sonal consideration.  What  was  it  ? Must 
it  necessarily  have  been  a mean  motive  ? 
Might  it  not  have  been  what’ he  believed 
to  be  the  public  benefit,  the  welfare  of  his 
country;  an  unselfish,  not  a personal, 
end;  a moral,  not  an  immoral,  purpose? 
Did  he  not  deliberately  lMxt  conscientious- 
ly sacrifice  himself  to  his  country,  and 
was  he  not  as  purely  a patriot  as  Leoni- 
das or  Winkelried  ? 

There  may  be  as  much  cant  of  political 
morality  as  Cynicus  believes,  but  does 
the  fact  that  somebody  cants  prove  that 
Gladstone's  motive  in  risking  his  political 
place  and  power  and  contemporary  fame, 
in  transforming  the  admiration  of  friends 
into  hostility,  and  apparently  justifying 
the  disdain  of  foes,  was  a mean  motive? 
Which  was  the  rosy  path  of  personal 
ease  and  applause  and  triumph?  It  was 
the  same  both  for  Peel  and  Gladstone, 
and  it  was  the  path  they  did  not  take. 

When  Cynicus  says  that  there  seems 
to  be  great  interest  just  now  in  morality, 
he  is  ridiculing  what  is  always  the  most 
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hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  His  feeling, 
indeed,  is  partly  generous.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  impatience  of  cant,  and  of  the 
constant  failure  fully  to  attain.  But  even 
if  the  motives  are  not  unmixed  with  which 
rascality  is  now  pitilessly  exposed  and 
lofty  standards  are  raised,  the  acts  them- 
selves are  most  serviceable.  The  tipsy 
bearer  of  a flag  inscribed  with  “Temper- 
ance forever  ” is  a droll  figure.  But  his 
flag  displays  the  truth,  however  his  feet 
falter.  Cynicus  would  not  deny  that  there 
are  such  virtues  as  honor  and  courage  and 
fidelity,  and  that  there  are  those  who  are 
loyal  to  them,  although  the  greater  num- 
ber may  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  He 
ought  also  to  reflect  that  a sneer  helps 
nothing.  It  confirms  those  who  do  not 
believe  or  are  too  weak  to  trust  their 
faith,  while  it  does  not  cheer  or  strength- 
en those  who  are  true. 

The  Americans  love  a majority,  but  it 
is  the  minority  that  saves.  A sneer  is  the 
sigh  of  weakness  which  knows  its  duty 
and  also  its  inability  to  do  it  ; or  it  is 
weakness  laughing  bitterly  at  its  own  im- 
potence. Cynicus  will  stroll  on  with  the 
crowd  at  which  he  jeers.  He  will  follow, 
but  he  will  never  lead.  He  will  sneer  at 
the  minority  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  when 
it  has  become  a majority,  he  will  declare 
that  it  is  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

The  newspaper  is  always  an  entertain- 
ing and  suggestive  text,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  modern  civ- 
ilization. Like  the  philosopher,  it  takes 
all  knowledge  for  its  province,  and  it  as- 
sumes to  treat  everybody’s  business  as  its 
own.  Its  legend  may  well  be  that  of  the 
ancient  church  a little  varied:  Semjjer, 
ubique , omnibus.  With  the  artist  in  the 
poem,  who  in  his  enthusiasm  cries  to  his 
beloved,  “Into  paint  will  I grind  thee,  my 
bride,'’  the  newspaper  proposes  to  grind 
all  things  into  news.  It  brings  to  its  task 
untiring  energy,  unbounded  resource,  im- 
mense intelligence,  and  most  inventive 
enterprise.  And  yet  it  is  sometimes  baf- 
fled in  the  simplest  effort. 

There  has  been  recently  a very  amus- 
ing illustration  of  its  inability  to  accom- 
plish what  would  seem  to  be  its  easiest 
task.  It  could  not  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  health  of  Mr.  Blaine.  No  in- 
genuity of  reporting,  no  skill  of  the  inter- 
viewer, no  prolonged,  detailed,  double- 
leaded,  and  hugely  head  lined  statement 
availed.  The  more  the  newspaper  assert- 


ed and  described, the  less  the  public  knew. 
The  spectacle  was  that  of  a great  leviathan 
splashing  the  ocean  into  foam  far  and 
wide,  but  doing  nothing  else.  There  was 
an  elaborate  uproar  of  allegation,  but  no 
knowledge.  Nobody  really  knew  from 
the  newspaper  how  Mr.  Blaine  was. 

The  assertion  and  counter  - assertion 
were  both  apparently  equally  authentic 
and  probable.  One  morning  the  most 
alarming  statements  were  made  public, 
and  declared  to  rest  upon  the  highest  pro- 
fessional authority.  The  next  morning 
they  were  contradicted,  as  was  alleged, 
by  members  of  the  Secretary's  family. 
This  contradiction  was  countered  by  a 
scientific  abstract  of  medical  examina- 
tions demonstrating  fell  disease.  This, 
in  turn,  was  immediately  overtaken  by 
the  most  emphatic  denunciations  of  its 
falsity  from  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
the  Secretary.  Finally  a detailed  inter- 
view with  the  distinguished  victim  of 
the  cyclone  of  rumors  was  published 
in  papers  most  friendly  to  him.  This 
seemed  to  conclude  the  dispute,  but  it 
was  hardly  read  before  the  friendly  pa- 
pers themselves  confessed  that  they  had 
been  deceived. 

The  situation  would  have  been  merely 
ludicrous  except  for  the  gravity  of  the 
truth  involved,  the  health  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  ignorance  was  so  uni- 
versal and  profound  and  insuperable  that 
at  length  an  ingenious  theory  was  pro- 
pounded to  explain  the  inability  to  know. 

It  was  suddenly  and  widely  announced 
that  the  reports  of  serious  illness  were 
due  to  a political  conspiracy.  They  were 
published,  it  was  said,  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  the  state  of  the  Secretary’s 
health,  whatever  it  might  actually  be, 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  a candidate  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  It  was  a malicious  plot, 
it  was  alleged,  to  poison  the  public  mind 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  it  was 
the  more  infamous  because  it  was  a plot 
of  his  own  political  .associates. 

This  theory  of  a conspiracy  was  the 
more  amusing  because  it  was  wholly  su- 
perfluous. The  situation  required  no 
such  theory.  Not  only  would  the  lead- 
ers in  such  a conspiracy  have  known  that 
a single  word  would  expose  them,  but 
they  knew  that  the  whole  situation  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  word  was  unspo- 
ken, although  at  any  moment  it  might  be 
uttered.  The  detailed  assertion  and  coun- 
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ter-assertion  sprang  from  a perfectly  ob- 
vious cause.  It  was  the  omission  to  pub- 
lish a frank  professional  bulletin  which 
produced  the  whispering  of  rumor.  This 
was  the  spring  of  all  the  mischief.  It 
was  evidently  foolish  to  imagine  an  or- 
ganized scheme  to  represent  the  Secretary 
as  seriously  ill,  when  a few  words  from 
himself  or  his  physicians  or  his  family 
might  at  once  state  the  precise  fact,  and 
dispose  of  all  surmises  and  assertions. 
Moreover,  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  so  unnecessary  a cruelty  would  be 
the  resort  of  any  considerable  body  even 
of  American  politicians. 

But  wholly  apart  from  the  personal 
consideration,  the  entertaining  fact  re- 
mained that  the  newspaper  was  baffled, 
and  at  last  cried  for  quarter.  It  could 
tell  us  every  day  what  Bismarck  intend- 
ed and  what  the  German  Emperor  had 
said,  what  Parnell  hoped  and  how  ill  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was,  but  with  all  its  power  and 
skill  and  money  and  persistence  it  could 
not  tell  us  how  Mr.  Blaine  was,  and  final- 
ly it  declared  that  somebody  ought  to 
speak  authentically.  But  this  was  only 
to  say  that  somebody  ought  to  tell  what 
the  newspaper  could  not  tell. 

In  another  way,  however,  the  victory 
remained  with  the  newspaper.  It  was 
not  able,  indeed,  to  say  how  ill  the  Secre- 
tary was,  but  it  was  able  to  show  the  ex- 
treme probability  that  he  was  not  well. 
Here,  again,  the  process  was  simple. 
When  the  newspaper  announced  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  real  leader  of  the 
party  of  administration,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  public  figure  of  the  hour, 
was  alarmingly  ill,  it  was  a natural  sup- 
position that  if  the  report  was  unfound- 
ed, or  if  his  illness  had  been  slight  and 
unimportant,  its  character  would  have 
been  at  once  stated,  and  in  the  most 
conclusive  and  unquestionable  manner. 
That  this  was  not  done  naturally  sug- 
gested every  kind  of  surmise  and  asser- 
tion, which  became  more  startling  and 
detailed  with  the  increasing  belief  that 
no  authoritative  assurance  would  be 
given. 

The  newspaper  could  not  tell  us  how 
ill,  if  ill  at  all,  the  Secretary  was,  but  it 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  country  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 
Omne  ignotum  is  a proverb  which  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with 
subjects  which  are  essentially  of  public 
interest,  like  the  health  of  eminent  public 


officers.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
newspaper  meddles  with  much  which  is 
really  private,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
it  will  continue  to  meddle,  and  wise  men 
deal  with  facts. 

The  assumption  of  the  newspaper,  how- 
ever, that  anything  by  the  sensational 
publication  of  which  it  can  make  money 
is  therefore  news,  and  may  be  rightfully 
published,  is  a very  frequent  but  very 
mistaken  assumption.  Privacy,  indeed, 
may  be  invaded  and  made  public,  as  a 
man’s  purse  may  be  stolen  and  the  mon- 
ey spent  by  the  thief.  But  theft  does  not 
convey  title.  There  may  be  ill-gotten 
gains  displayed  in  newspapers  as  well  as 
hidden  in  pockets.  A newspaper  is  no 
more  justified  in  doing  whatever  it  may 
be  able  to  do  than  Yankee  Sullivan  or 
the  Russian  Czar. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  lately  declined  to 
discuss  the  moral  influence  of  the  stage; 
not  in  deference  to  the  sneer  of  Cynicus 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  attention 
now  paid  to  morality,  but  on  the  ground 
that  the  moral  influence  of  the  stage  is  no 
more  open  to  discussion  than  that  of  any 
other  form  of  art.  This  was  a fair  rea- 
son, although  the  morality  of  art,  like  the 
morality  of  life,  is  always  a legitimate 
subject  of  debate.  There  is  no  more  fre- 
quent dispute,  for  example,  than  that 
about  the  place  of  morals  in  literary  art, 
in  which  a large  and  aggressive  party  in- 
sists that  it  has  no  conscious  place  at  all, 
except  as  fidelity  in  art  may  be  held  to 
be  a moral  duty. 

These,  however,  are  metaphysics  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  does  not  choose  to  en- 
tangle himself.  He  is  content,  profes- 
sionally, to  obey  as  he  can  the  great 
masters  of  the  drama,  and  to  hold  the 
mirror  up.  to  nature.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  question  which  he 
might  have  considered.  For  instance,  he 
might  have  viewed  the  theatre  or  play- 
house as  distinct  from  the  play.  The 
written  drama  is  literature,  but  acting  is 
not  literature,  and  the  stage  is  not  litera- 
ture. He  might  have  treated  the  source 
of  the  moral  disfavor  under  which  the 
theatre  so  long  lay — a disfavor  which  still 
survives,  and  which  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  made  so  many  good  people  regret 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  should  have  been 
in  a theatre  when  he  was  assassinated, 
and  forty  years  ago  secured  to  Jenny 
Lind  in  this  country  a triumph  in  the 
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concert-room  which  she  could  not  have 
achieved  in  the  playhouse. 

Or  Mr.  Irving  might  have  pointed  out 
the  root  of  the  Puritan  hatred  of  the 
stage.  The  excesses  of  the  English  thea- 
tre. the  stage  of  the  Restoration,  of  Aphra 
Behn  and  the  later  artificial  comedy,  the 
theatre  of  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh — all 
these  were  not  the  reason  of  the  Puritan 
protest;  on  the  contrary,  all  these  were 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism.  The 
sting  of  the  ribaldry  was  ridicule  of 
Puritanism.  The  licentious  drama  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  antipathy  which  the 
Pilgrims  brought  to  Plymouth  and  the 
Non-conformists  to  Boston  and  Salem,  for 
it  did  not  then  exist. 

Their  dislike  of  the  theatre  had  the 
same  origin  as  their  feeling  toward  bear- 
baiting  and  dancing  and  pleasure  in 
general.  Pleasure  was  wanton;  it  was 
trilling;  it  was  a lust  of  the  flesh,  a de- 
sire of  the  natural  man.  But  the  natu- 
ral man  was  the  child  of  Belial.  He  was 
to  be  mortified,  chastised,  and  subdued. 
Christmas  itself  was  a mockery  and  a 
snare.  Governor  Bradford  at  Plymouth 
reproved  the  children  at  their  holiday 
sports.  But  so  strong  is  the  impress  of 
his  spirit  upon  New  England  that  the 
other  day  when  Hannibal  Hamlin  died 
in  Maine,  serious  regret  was  expressed 
that  he  should  have  been  stricken  in  a 
club-house  while  playing  a game  of  cards. 
Such  regret  is  a form  of  the  feeling  which 
sent  Simeon  Stylites  to  his  pillar. 

The  modern  ban  of  the  stage  is  not 
merely  a Puritan  heritage,  it  is  a logical 
consequence  of  the  reaction  against  Puri- 
tanism. For  this  reaction  made  the  play- 
house a house  of  sin.  If  the  drama  of 
Charles  the  Second  was  hut  a reflex  of 
his  court  and  of  the  fine  society  of  his 
time,  what  then  ? If  the  artificial  come- 
dy that  followed  was  a similar  picture  of 
a later  day,  what  then  ? Then  the  play- 
house was  a school  of  vice.  The  social 
ideal  of  life  at  the  Restoration  was  the  pur- 
suit of  unlawful  gallantry.  Was  that  a 
noble  aim  to  set  before  youth  ? In  the 
theatre  of  that  time  was  any  generous 
emotion  quickened,  any  lofty  thought  in- 
spired, any  heroic  purpose  fired  ? Was 
it  surprising  that  as  a finer  moral  sensi- 
bility was  developed,  it  outlawed  the  the- 
atre ( 

This  was  the  playhouse  which  was 
banned  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  in 
this  coir  " v.  In  ways  familiar  to  the 


older  generation  still  living,  it  opened  its 
doors  to  vice,  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
ticing youth.  It  was  a doubtful  and 
intermittent  pleasure  even  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  players  were  a peculiar  and 
somewhat  separate  class.  Those  who 
associated  with  them  familiarly  were  re- 
garded as  of  rather  easy  morality.  Re- 
ligion denounced  the  theatre.  Respect- 
ability evaded  it.  A clergyman  in  a 
theatre  would  have  been  a spectacle  as 
monstrous  as  a bishop  gambling. 

But,  like  Sir  John,  the  theatre  of  tra- 
dition, to  visit  which  the  young  Wash- 
ington Irving  let  himself  stealthily  out 
of  the  window  of  his  Presbyterian  home, 
has  now  purged  and  lives  cleanly.  The 
late  Mr.  Bamum,  a generation  ago,  in  his 
American  Museum  showed  that  a theatre 
could  be  as  innocent  as  a concert-room. 
Baruum  practically  Bowdlerized  the  play- 
house. He  eliminated  the  wickedness. 
He  provided  a family  theatre,  a purged 
playhouse,  in  which  even  the  clergy 
could  sit  harmless,  even  the  cloth  could 
be  unsoiled.  Dr.  Bellows,  one  of  the 
most  active,  humane,  high-minded,  and 
courageous  of  citizens,  made,  in  the  old 
Academy  of  Music,  an  eloquent  and  per- 
suasive plea  for  the  stage.  They  were 
all  signs  of  the  changing  spirit.  The 
devil  was  no  longer  to  have  all  the  good 
tunes.  The  theatre  was  not  to  be  forever 
the  gate  through  which  whosoever  passed 
must  leave  morality  behind.  And  if 
to-day,  as  he  enters  the  scene,  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  sees  before  him  the  clergy  and 
the  laity  commingled,  it  is  not  that  the 
theatre  has  pulled  them  down,  but  that 
morality  and  decency  have  lifted  the 
playhouse  up. 

Yes,  undoubtedly  there  is  the  doubtful 
opera,  and  there  is  the  leering  play.  But 
again,  what  then  ? There  are  also  the  sli- 
my novel  and  the  picture  of  Cyprus.  But 
because  there  are  chilly  days,  and  even 
lingering  sheltered  snow  banks  in  May, 
do  we  deny  that  summer  is  coming  in  \ 

The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  has  not 
only  a tranquil  pastoral  charm,  but  it  has 
also  the  historical  traditions  and  associa- 
tions that  belong  to  the  earliest  settlements 
of  New  England.  The  river  is  a placid 
stream,  and  from  its  mouth  at  Savbrook, 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  northward  to  Hart- 
ford, the  traveller  passes  through  a gentle 
landscape  of  rich  fields  and  broad  mea- 
dows. rising  sometimes  into  green  uplands, 
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but  with  no  bold  outlines.  Still  ascend* 
ing,  as  he  approaches  Springfield  he  sees 
the  striking  form  of  Mount  Tom,  which 
seems  to  rise  suddenly  without  gradation 
from  the  lowland. 

Leaving  Springfield,  he  winds  with  the 
railroad  beside  the  curving  Connecticut, 
and  presently  sees  before  him  the  lofty 
rampart  of  hills  which  just  below  North- 
ampton is  pierced  by  , the  river.  The 
bold  height  to  the  eashis  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  to  the  west  Mount  Tom.  The  two 
mounts  make  the  noble  gateway  of  the 
broadest  and  finest  expanse  of  the  val- 
ley. Holyoke,  a long,  tossing,  and  broken 
wooded  ridge,  gradually  declines  into  dis- 
tant undulations,  and  Tom  falls  precipi- 
tously away  toward  the  southwest.  Pass- 
ing between  them,  the  traveller  enters 
upon  a broad  and  softly  beautiful  land- 
scape, with  an  air  of  refinement  and  fin- 
ish, of  singularly  graceful  and  gentle  out- 
lines, an  Arcadian  scene  of  contentment 
and  repose. 

Here  is  Northampton,  where  Jonathan 
Edwards  preached.  Here  is  the  famous 
ox-bow  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  which 
lies  Hadley,  where  the  white-haired  war- 
rior suddenly  appeared  in  the  Indian 
fray,  and  vanished  after  leading  the  vil- 
lagers to  victory.  Here  is  Hatfield,  where 
the  convention  of  Shays’  rebellion  met  to 
draft  a statement  of  grievances.  Beyond, 
on  the  eastern  height,  above  the  broad 
meadows,  is  Amherst  of  the  college, 
whither  General  Lincoln  followed  Shays; 
and  still  beyond  is  the  blue  line  of  the 
Pelham  hills,  over  which,  in  the  January 
snow,  Lincoln  pushed  Shays  to  Petersham 
and  surrender.  A little  further  to  the 
north,  but  still  within  this  broad  area  of 
meadow -land,  is  Bloody  Brook,  where 
the  flower  of  Essex  was  stricken  in  King 
Philip’s  war,  and  the  Deerfield  Mountain 
rises  over  the  village  which  the  French 
and  Indians  sacked,  bearing  off  their 
prisoners  to  Canada,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Williams’s  The  Redeemed  Captive 
returning  to  Zion  is  A Faithful  History 
of  Remarkable  Occurrences. 

Of  this  storied  and  lovely  region,  Had- 
ley, one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
beautiful  of  New  England  villages,  is  a 
central  point.  It  is  a group  of  houses 
built  on  both  sides  of  a street  which  runs 
from  bank  to  bank  of  the  river.  But  the 
street  is  such  a breadth  of  turf,  shaded 
with  elm-trees,  that  it  is  more  a common 
than  a street.  The  silence  is  so  pro- 


found, and  the  highway  so  solitary,  that 
the  houses  become  spectral.  Under  the 
drowsy  spell  the  whole  scene  glimmers — 
a village  enchanted;  and  if  suddenly  the 
warwhoop  should  sound,  and  the  Puri- 
tans, with  peaked  hats,  grasping  their  fire- 
locks, muster  upon  the  green,  and  the  tall 
warrior  with  streaming  white  hair  wave 
high  his  sword  that  flashed  and  struck 
on  Marston  Moor,  what  else  would  it  be 
than  another  picture  in  the  slumberous 
vision  of  midsummer  Hadley? 

This  was  the  scene  of  remoter  New 
England  life  in  the  early  day,  and  a 
charming  and  interesting  little  volume 
has  been  recently  published,  composed 
of  passages  from  a diary  kept  in  one  of 
these  old  houses,  and  from  letters  of  remi- 
niscence, with  an  account  of  its  later  life. 

It  is  called  Under  a Colonial  Roof -tree, 
and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  latest 
daughters  of  the  house,  Miss  Arria  S. 
Huntington,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  who  was  born  under 
the  roof-tree,  and  returns  every  summer 
to  the  meadows  whence  he  sprang. 

It  is  a delightful  glimpse  of  the  charac- 
ter, the  quality,  the  trials,  and  discipline 
of  former  rural  life  in  New  England,  il- 
lustrating the  truth  of  the  motto  of  the 
book,  felicitously  taken  from  Mulford: 

41  There  has  been  no  nation  but,  in  the 
beginning  of  its  history,  there  was  the 
consciousness  of  its  relation  to  a world 
which  it  did  not  conquer  with  its  swords, 
and  whose  fruits  it  did  not  gather  in  its 
barns  nor  exchange  in  its  markets.” 

A good  idea  of  the  New  England  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  character  which 
made  the  republic  of  the  United  States 
possible  and  practicable,  may  be  gained 
from  a personal  description  of  Mr. Charles 
Phelps,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  the  most  important  citizen  of 
Hadley.  He  was  a man  of  large  frame 
and  fine  presence,  but 44  his  dress  on  or- 
dinary, every-day  occasions  was  mean, 
badly  attended  to,  and  slovenly.  But 
when  dressed  for  public  occasions  no- 
thing could  be  more  magnificent,  fash- 
ionable, or  in  better  taste.  The  finest 
linen,  frilled  at  wrists  and  bosom  with 
the  most  costly  cambrics;  golden  buckles 
to  his  stock;  costly  gems  for  buttons  to 
his  wristbands  ; deep  blue  broadcloth 
coat  of  the  finest  and  firmest  material; 
buff  vest  and  smallclothes  ; silk  stock- 
ings, with  shoes  or  boots  to  fit.  And 
then  the  wig — that  ample,  full-bottomed. 
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full-powdered  wig  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV.  or  George  III.;  to  which  add  the 
brilliant  on  his  finger  and  the  rings  in 
his  ears,  the  whole  beings  surmounted 
with  the  tasteful  chapeau -de- bras,  with 
buttbns  of  gold.” 

In  the  rural  parts  of  New  England 
everywhere  there  were  not  only  intelli- 
gence and  conscience,  but  courtly  grace 
and  stately  manner,  the  habit  of  leader- 
ship, the  mastery  of  the  gentleman.  Each 
little  community  was  a microcosm  of  the 
larger  republic.  There  was  never  a riper 
political  fruit  than  the  republic  of  1789. 
It  was  detached  from  the  old  stock  of 
monarchy  with  as  little  organic  disturb- 
ance as  when  a pear  falls  ripened  from 
the  tree  in  these  autumn  orchards  of 
Hadley. 

The  heritage  of  the  happy  denizeus  of 
the  placid  realm  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 


ley sprang  from  sturdy  character  and  the 
primitive  virtues,  from  heroic  training 
and  moral  persistence.  Under  a Colo- 
nial Roof-tree  is  a glance  at  the  family 
portrait-gallery,  and  its  pervasive  moral — 
wisely  unenforced  by  the  quiet  guide  wrho 
turns  the  light  upon  the  pictures,  from 
that  of  the  brave  young  captain,  Moses 
Porter,  who  fell  at  Crown  Point,  and 
whose  bride,  like  the  bride  of  Montgom- 
ery, lived  for  forty-three  years  a widow, 
down  to  “the  third  Elizabeth” — is  the 
familiar  but  ever-fresh  noblesse  oblige. 
Who  that  lives  where  heroes  dwelt  is 
willing  to  be  quite  a coward  ? Who  that 
inherits  a noble  estate  from  ancestors 
who  were  brave,  persistent,  self  - sacri- 
ficing, self-contained,  but  feels  the  mighty 
shadow  of  some  unseen  power  attending 
him,  and  himself  consecrated  to  be  wor- 
thy of  his  heritage  ? 


date's 

I. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT’S  life  of  her  kins- 
man Laurence  Oliphant,  and  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr's  life  of  Robert  Browning, 
are  two  books  dealing  with  matters  of 
such  importance  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  character  of  human  events;  but  they 
somehow  fail  of  it.  Why  they  fail  of  it 
might  be  easier  to  say  than  how  they 
should  have  achieved  it.  They  are  both 
very  entertaining  books,  and  both, very 
intelligent  books,  up  to  a certain  point, 
and  after  that  the  authors  seem  eithernot 
to  understand  the  men  whose  stories  they 
are  telling,  or  not  to  care  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  readers.  In  Mrs.  Oliphant 
this  is  the  effect  of  her  limitations,  appar- 
ently; her  agreeable  talent  could  go  so 
far  and  no  farther;  but  with  Mrs.  Orr  the 
shortcoming  seems  a bound  voluntarily 
set. 

II. 

That  is,  Mrs. Orr  impresses  the  observer 
as  having  chosen  to  interpret  Browning, 
in  his  life  and  in  his  work, only  to  a given 
degree,  which  she  had  fixed  in  her  ipind 
before  she  began;  to  make  you  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  not  his  intimate.  It  is 
always  possible  that  the  fault  is  in  him, 
and  not  in  her  theory  of  the  way  she 
should  write  his  personal  history:  some 
men  have  no  intimacy  to  impart  or  to  be 
imparted;  they  are  either  of  natures  so 
recluse  that  they  cannot  be  got  at,  or  so 


Itniitj. 

simple  that  a bare  statement  is  all  there 
is  of  them.  It  is  incredibly  all  in  the 
case  of  a man  like  Browning,  and  though 
it  may  really  be  all,  the  world  which  he 
perplexed  and  piqued  so  much  will  not  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  so  by  one  assurance. 
The  world  will  insist  that  it  is  only  the 
more  obvious  self  of  Browning  that  has 
been  set  before  it;  that  within  this  plain 
letter  there  must  be  a spirit  to  be  ex- 
pounded ; and  Mrs.  Orr  will  always  suffer 
from  the  charge  of  inadequacy,  and  of 
not  being  that  prophetess  which  she  never 
set  up  to  be,  which  she  clearly  ref  uses  to  be. 

It  is  rather  hard,  and  we  shall  not  be 
the  foremost  to  urge  it.  We  certainly 
find  her  philosophization  of  Browning 
scanty,  but  that  it  is  inadequate  we  are 
not  so  sure.  We  fancy  that  though  a 
darkling  soul,  he  was  not  very  complex. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  great  men 
who  are  constituted  like  common  men; 
the  stuff  is  finer,  but  it  is  put  together  in 
much  the  same  way.  He  was  of  strictly 
citizen  stock ; he  had  not  the  romance  of 
a low  original  like  Keats  or  Burns,  nor 
the  glamour  of  high  birth  like  Byron  or 
Shelley.  He  had  not  the  charm  of  any- 
thing bohemian;  he  was  of  the  class  that 
handles  money ; and  though  his  own  fam- 
ily had  minds  above  money,  their  lives 
were  of  a clerkly  conventionality:  the 
Bank  of  England  could  tolerate  nothing 
else.  He  was  not  a Jew,  Mrs.  Orr  takes  the 
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pains  to  prove  against  conjecture  to  that 
effect,  and  he  had  no  picturesque  quarrel 
with  conditions  as  Heine  had.  After  a 
deeply  domesticated  youth,  he  indulged 
the  one  dramatic  impulse  of  his  life;  he 
ran  away  with  the  gifted  sufferer  whom 
he  lured  from  her  sick-room  to  be  his 
wife.  He  settled  quietly  in  Italy,  whe^e 
his  pleasant  sojourn  was  often  broken 
with  pleasant  journeys;  and  after  her 
death  he  came  back  to  great  social  ac- 
ceptance in  England,  to  be  the  cult  of  in- 
tellectual countesses,  and  the  desired  guest 
at  dinners.  Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
monplace. The  vein  of  poetry,  running 
rich  and  full  to  the  last  through  his  life, 
was  his  love  for  his  wife,  whom  he  pas- 
sionately believed  his  superior;  but  he 
had  many  aesthetic  friendships,  chiefly 
with  women,  and  he  was  a man  of  warm 
and  constant  affections.  He  seems  never 
to  have  hated  anything  so  much  as  mod- 
ern spiritism,  and,  for  a moment,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald.  But  both  these  hates 
were  the  nether  side  of  his  faithful  and 
beautiful  love  of  his  wife,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  deluded  by  mediums 
in  her  life,  and  insulted  in  her  death  by 
Fitzgerald. 

There  are  few  lives,  even  literary  lives, 
so  uneventful  as  Brownings.  He  had  no 
struggle  with  poverty,  as  most  authors 
have;  and  he  suffered  no  persecution  for 
opinion’s  sake,  as  many  great  ones  have. 
At  the  most  he  had  to  endure  the  long  in- 
difference of  the  public,  which  did  not 
even  condemn  his  work,  which  simply 
ignored  it.  This  was  no  doubt  enough, 
for  Browning  must  always  have  known 
that  he  was  Browning,  and  a poet  worthy 
fame.  But  still  it  was  not  misery,  it 
was  not  sorrow ; material  comfort  stayed 
him  in  it;  he  had  the  means  to  wait; 
he  neither  hungered,  nor  tasted  il  pane 
altrui.  A certain,  placid  security  from 
the  worst  is  reflected  in  his  letters,  which 
are  almost  unfailingly  unimportant,  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Orr  quotes  them.  What 
light  and  lift  comes  into  the  story  of 
his  life  is  rather  from  Mrs.  Browning's 
letters;  but  these  again  are  not  of  the  let- 
ters that  reveal  the  inner  life:  they  have 
perhaps  no  expression  of  more  intense 
feeling  than  that  which  she  experienced 
when  Browning  shaved  bis  beard. 

III. 

These  facts  derogate  nothing  from  the 
greatness  of  the  two  extraordinary  poets  in 


question.  They  were  so  fortunately  circum- 
stanced that  they  could  give  themselves  to 
poetry  without  care  or  anxiety  for  most 
things  that  break  the  heart  and  distract  the 
mind  in  most  poets.  The  nightingale  can 
sing  even  without  a thorn  in  his  breast, 
and  we  should  be  the  last  to  wish  one  al- 
ways planted  there.  We  are  quite  able  to 
accept  Browning’s  greatness  while  fully 
recognizing  the  simplicity  of  his  nature, 
and  the  uneventful  quiet  of  his  career. 

We  do  not  find  his  external  ease  and 
his  happy  domesticities  inconsistent  with 
greatness.  We  do  not  deny  that  “the 
camomile  the  more  it  is  trodden  the  fast- 
er it  grows,”  but  we  know  that  there  are 
plants  that  do  not  require  this  harsh  cult- 
ure. From  that  prospered  life  of  Brown- 
ing's came  the  deepest  if  not  the  loftiest 
voice  of  our  time,  clothing  itself  in  terms 
which  will  always  be  the  clearer  the 
more  simply  they  are  taken,  and  worth 
carefully  listening  to  when  of  darkest 
meaning.  At  the  end,  if  we  remain  a lit- 
tle dissatisfied  with  Mrs.  Orr,  we  do  not 
see  why  we  should  be  so  with  Browning; 
and  perhaps  we  are  not  justly  so  with  her. 
Perhaps  there  was  really  no  more  of 
Browning,  outside  of  his  poems,  than  she 
has  suggested  if  not  shown.  This  would 
not  be  wonderful.  Why  should  we  ask 
a man  to  live  as  well  as  to  write  his  po- 
etry? That  seems  unreasonable,  emotion- 
al, romantic;  and  when  we  have  said  ro- 
mantic we  have  said  enough. 

IV. 

In  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  praise  Mrs. 
Orr’s  book  for  a certain  self-respectful 
manliness  which  we  find,  or  which  we 
fancy  we  find  in  it.  Possibly  it  is  to  this 
restraint  that  we  owe  a bareness  in  the 
lines  of  her  characterization;  she  is  so 
afraid  of  sentimentalizing  her  subject 
that  she  may  withhold  some  colors  of 
feeling  which  would  have  helped  us  know 
him  better.  In  that  case  it  is  the  defect 
of  a virtue;  and  it  is  a defect  which  we 
cannot  blame  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  study  of 
her  surprising  kinsman’s  career. 

Surprising,  very  surprising,  he  always 
is  to  her;  but  whether  he  will  be  so  to  a 
people  of  other  horizons  may  be  doubted. 
Hers  are  strictly  pinned  down  to  the  so- 
cial, political,  and  spiritual  state  of  her 
native  island.  All  the  world  beyond  is 
strange,  vague,  and  somewhat  regrettable, 
or  at  least  not  very  nice.  There  is  no- 
thing severe  or  even  unkind  in  her  atti- 
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tude  toward  the  outside  universe,  and  no- 
thing perhaps  worse  than  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  outside.  That  flutter  of 
chimney-corner  sensibilities  throughout 
the  book  does  not  exclude  any  deserving 
portion  of  the  human  race ; the  exclusion 
of  the  vastly  greater  part  of  it  was  accom- 
plished by  an  all- wise,  loyal  British  Prov- 
idence before  the  flutter  began.  This  of 
course  is  saying  it  too  large,  but  the  like 
of  this  is  the  like  of  the  work;  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  whether  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  is  more  amusing  when  she  is  de- 
voutly printing  Sovereign  with  a capital 
letter,  as  one  should  print,  say,  Deity,  or 
when  she  is  taking  her  mind  in  both 
hands  and  trying  to  lift  and  broaden  it  to 
a conception  of  the  curious  psychical  and 
geographical  immensities  beyond  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  where  Laurence  Oliphant  chiefly 
periculated.  Her  success  in  this  endeavor 
is  not  commensurate  with  her  good  will. 
After  all  we  get  from  her  no  impression 
of  an  America  like  the  America  we  are 
accustomed  to,  and  we  suppose  the  poor 
Syrians  and  Cingalese  would  be  equally 
confounded  by  her  ideas  of  them.  This  in- 
ability to  imagine  other  people  she  shares 
with  all  the  English-born;  but  it  is  too 
bad  that  she  should  not  have  informed 
herself  a little  concerning  the  philosophy 
of  Swedenborg  before  she  identified  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  at- 
tributed to  the  Swedish  seer  the  notion  of 
a dual,  father-and- mother  Godhead. 

Still,  these  are  minor  offences,  and  we 
are  not  alleging  them  in  disqualification 
of  the  book  as  the  biography  of  Laurence 
Oliphant.  Oddly  enough  it  does,  revers- 
ibly, and  by  reason  of  its  very  limita- 
tions, tangibly  present  him ; but  we  should 
think  it  portrayed  him  more  conceivably 
to  us  barbarians  than  to  the  elect  whom  it 
directly  addresses.  We,  from  our  point 
of  view,  can  see,  as  they  can,  what  a win- 
ning and  lovable  creature  he  always  was, 
and  how  true  and  unspoiled  at  heart  he 
remained  in  spite  of  the  adoration  of  his 
home  and  the  flattery  of  his  world;  and 
we  can  see  also  that,  though  a good  man 
and  a gifted  man,  he  was  never  at  all  a 
great  man.  He  was  a newspaper  man, 
and  not  a newspaper  man  of  the  first 
quality,  but  of  the  second — the  journalist 
who  holds  the  middle  ground  between  the 
reporter  and  the  writer  of  leaders,  and 
makes  the  best  sort  of  special  correspond- 
ent. When  it  came  to  fiction,  to  literary 
art,  he  was  the  victim  of  a tendency  to 


exaggerate,  to  caricature,  which  kept  him 
in  the  ranks  of  the  second-rate  novelists, 
and  which  leaves  his  work  immemorable. 
If  we  may  judge  from  his  comments  on 
America,  he  was,  like  all  Englishmen,  an 
astigmatic  observer  of  alien  people;  and 
his  forecasts  of  events  prove  him  to  have 
b?en  a hasty  and  inadequate  student  of 
political  conditions.  Much  talk  is  made 
of  his  diplomatic  services,  but  these  were 
always  rendered  in  subordinate  capaci- 
ties, and  he  cannot  be  even  charitably  re- 
garded as  a first-rate  man  in  that  kind. 
What  was  beautiful  and  what  was  great 
in  him  was  his  steady  perception,  through 
all  the  glamour  of  worldly  success,  that 
the  life  of  the  spirit  was  the  only  real  life, 
and  any  other  was  vanity  of  vanities. 
He  came  to  this  early,  and  he  never  lost 
it;  if  he  was  not  one  of  the  finest  artists 
or  wisest  statesmen,  he  had  the  sense  of 
universal  proportion  that  set  him  far 
above  literature  and  politics;  he  felt  how 
cheaply  the  world  is  pleased  and  govern- 
ed. His  just  perspective  showed  the  mon- 
strous irrelevance  of  most  human  endea- 
vor, and  he  longed  to  turn  aside  from  all 
our  self-seeking  ways,  and  find  the  one 
thing  needful.  When  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Harris  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  with 
his  assumption  of  confidential  relations 
with  God,  Oliphant  seems  to  have  asked 
no  other  proof  of  his  claim  than  the 
invitation  to  a life  of  absolute  self-sac- 
rifice which  the  prophet  gave  him.  He 
embraced  this  life,  and  if  he  had  em- 
braced it  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  and 
suffering,  it  would  have  given  him  the 
liberty  and  rest  which  he  luminously  de- 
sired ; but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seen 
for  many  wasted  years  that  he  had  taken 
up  the  cross  for  no  real  end,  and  that  he 
had  found  only  slavery  and  sore  labor  in 
his  self-sacrifice. 

V. 

It  is  all  a very  melancholy  story,  and 
most  pitiable  where  his  mother  and  wife 
come  into  it,  and  make  themselves  the 
bondwomen  of  the  prophet,  at  Brocton, 
New  York;  but  we  are  unable  to  find 
it  so  surprising  as  it  appears  to  his 
biographer.  We  can  quite  dispense  with 
any  hypnotic  hypothesis  in  explaining 
the  case.  Such  people  were  the  natural 
prey  of  such  a man,  who,  after  all,  was 
doubtless  self-deceived  before  deceiving, 
and  not  at  all  out  of  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence. The  Oliphants  might  have  known 
that  particular  kind  of  tree  by  its  fruits, 
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but  they  seem  not  to  have  asked  for 
fruits,  but  contentedly  to  have  gathered 
thistles,  Lady  Oliphant  to  the  last,  and 
Laurence  Oliphant  and  his  wife  till  even 
an  infatuation  so  gross  as  theirs  could 
no  longer  ignore  the  facts. 

Yet  the  test  is  so  simple,  so  accessible 
in  juch  a case,  that  it  seems  to  us  the 
dupes  inculpated  themselves  and  helped 
to  breed  self-deceit  in  their  oppressor  when 
they  failed  to  apply  it.  People  have  only 
to  ask  themselves  what  good  to  others 
their  self-sacrifice  is  doing,  and  then,  if 
they  see  any  good,  the  gentlest  born  may 
honorably  serve  in  the  lowliest  use;  the 
lady  may  wash  dishes  and  mend  laborers’ 
clothes;  the  gentleman  may  fitly  chop 
wood  and  clean  stables.  It  was  not  the 
rude  toil  imposed  upon  the  Oliphants 
by  their  prophet  which  degraded  the  Oli- 
phants; it  was  their  voluntary  subjection 
to  a bondage  that  meant  nothing.  The 
mere  work  itself  was  creditable  to  them, 
and  would  be  so  to  any  well-born  idler 
that  did  it.  There  is  no  difference  of 
quality  in  men  and  women  which  war- 
rants the  wiser  and  stronger  in  devoting 
the  weaker  to  the  repulsive  drudgery  of 
the  world.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  rea- 
son to  maintain  that  by  virtue  of  more 
fortunate  birth  and  happier  circumstance 
one  man  should  be  exempt  from  labors 
which  all  may  fairly  share;  but  the  con- 
stant implication  that  it  was  shocking  to 
set  such  nice  people  as  the  Oliphants  hoe- 
ing and  digging  and  washing  and  ironing 
exasperates  the  intelligent  reader  through- 
out this  part  of  their  story.  What  is  real- 
ly shocking  is  that  they  wasted  their  ener- 
gies for  the  prosperity  of  a delusion,  and 
failed  to  see  that  their  prophet  did  not 
even  propose  any  general  good  to  the  suf- 
fering world  from  which  he  withdrew 
them.  It  was  shocking  that  Oliphant 
should  not  see  this,  but  should  willingly 
submit  his  wife  and  mother  to  the  same 
barren  bondage  whose  yoke  he  took  upon 
himself  from  no  better  motive  than  the 
desire  we  all  have  to  escape  from  our- 
selves. They  followed  him  for  their  love 
of  him,  but  his  was  a selfish  self-sacrifice, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  had  his  re- 
ward altogether  unjustly.  Perhaps  the 
mystical  Harris  might  say  in  his  own 
defence  that  he  was  not  without  injury 
when  a man  so  gifted  as  Oliphant  slav- 
ishly did  his  bidding  ; and  that  Oli- 
phant’s  infatuation  had  helped  to  confirm 
him  in  his  own.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a 


very  pretty  suggestion  for  a psychologi- 
cal story,  which  we  make  over  to  any 
deserving  writer  in  want  of  a plot.  To 
the  general  reader  we  commend  a com- 
parison of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Oliphant  at 
Brocton  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  Oliphant 
in  Syria.  At  Haifa  he  devoted  his  wife’s 
energies  and  his  own  to  the  poor  people 
about  them,  and  so  approached  the  source 
of  all  good  in  the  happiest  and  usefulest 
days  of  his  life.  At  Brocton  he  devoted 
them  to  Harris,  by  whose  grace  he  hoped 
somehow  to  achieve  the  intimacy  of  the 
Almighty,  with  a result  of  abject  misery 
and  sterile  suffering.  Oliphant’s  yearn- 
ing for  self  - forgetfulness  was  without 
merit  and  without  fruition,  till  he  began 
to  forget  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  plain 
and  simple  good  he  could  do  the  least  of 
his  brethren ; then  his  riddle  was  read. 

It  is  easy  for  others  to  see  his  error, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  he  should  have 
tried  so  long  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns; 
but  this  sort  of  vintage  is  very  common, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  strange  to  any  ob- 
server. The  world'  yields  no  other  har- 
vest to  those  who  live  its  life,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  diplomacy,  for  instance, 
with  its  tricks  and  masks,  is  not  a worse 
slavery  than  that  which  Oliphant  em- 
braced at  the  behest  of  Harris.  It  looks 
like  lamentable  waste  when  a gifted  and 
accomplished  man  turns  and  does  the 
work  of  a peasant,  but  it  may  be  question- 
ed whether  most  gifts  and  most  accom- 
plishments are  not  put  to  worse  use  in 
what  we  call  civilization.  Oliphant  did 
not  find  rest  unto  his  soul  at  Brocton,  be- 
cause his  life  there  did  not  go  beypnd  it- 
self and  reach  out  to  the  life  of  others, 
and  so  was  not  the  Christ  life  but  the 
Antichrist  life.  No  doubt  he  at  first  felt 
a brute  bliss  in  the  utter  self-surrender 
demanded  of  his  self- weary  soul;  no 
doubt  he  tasted  the  bliss  of  non-being,  of 
death  in  life;  but  his  experience  is  the 
allegory  of  every  spirit  which  seeks  good 
in  oblivion,  and  not  oblivion  in  good. 

VI. 

It  must  often  occur  to  the  reader  of 
Miss  Bacon’s  delightful  book  about  Jap- 
anese Girls  and  Women  to  ask  why  in 
the  world  we  should  want  to  change  the 
creeds  and  customs  which  have  resulted 
in  such  lovely  types  of  character  as  she 
portrays.  Apparently  we  have  nothing 
to  teach  the  most  artistic  of  peoples  in 
the  beauty  of  behavior  or  the  graces  of 
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spirit.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how 
Christianity-in-name,  as  we  mostly  have 
it,  could  improve  the  conduct  or  character 
of  the  Japanese  women,  who  seem  always 
to  have  been  very  good  Christians  with- 
out knowing  it,  if  we  are  to  believe  Miss 
Bacon.  Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  co- 
nundrum is  that  Christianity  is  not  pri- 
marily a purifying  force,  but  is  first  an 
enlighteningforce;  that  its  ideal  is  virtue, 
not  innocence;  Gethsemane,  not  Eden. 
The  harmlessness  of  the  dove  will  not 
avail  without  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent; 
the  impulse  of  our  faith  is  towards  con- 
sciousness, knowledge.  No  doubt  this 
is  what  the  Japanese  feel  in  it;  probably 
it  is  what  makes  them  willing  to  change 
their  civilization  for  ours.  They  really 
seem  a race  of  better  and  sweeter  nature 
than  ourselves;  unless  their  witnesses 
misreport  them  they  are  gentler,  kinder, 
even  truer,  than  we  are  naturally.  But 
something  seems  lacking  to  them,  and 
they  look  towards  us  for  it;  they  fancy 
spiritual  possibilities  on  the  plane  which 
we  tell  them  is  above  theirs.  The  fine 
perfection  of  their  art  is  a stunted  beauty ; 
it  has  never  the  infinite  reach  of  the 
Greek;  the  loveliness  of  their  lives  is 
childlike;  it  has  not  the  celestial  aspira- 
tion of  the  Hebrew;  and  no  doubt  they 
feel  this  as  clearly  as  they  perceive  the 
difference  between  us  and  our  ideals.  We 
are  ourselves  mostly  so  obtuse  to  this  dif- 
ference that  we  suppose  our  women,  if  not 
our  men,  to  conform  to  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness and  softness.  At  least  we  are  al- 
ways telling  them  they  do;  we  think  they 
are  lovely;  at  any  rate  a pretty  woman 
of  our  race  is  by  no  means  terrible  to  us; 
but  they  affect  the  Japanese,  used  to  the 
meek  beauty  of  their  maidens  and  ma- 
trons, very  differently.  They  do  not  see 
the  charm  we  feel  in  “the  fair,  curling 
hair,  the  round,  blue  eyes,  the  erect,  slim- 
waisted,  large -hipped  figures  of  many 
foreign  beauties, — the  rapid,  long,  clean- 
stepping walk,  and  the  air  of  almost  mas- 
culine strength  and  independence,  which 
belong  especially  to  English  and  Amer- 
ican women. . . .Blue  eyes,  set  into  deep 
sockets,  with  the  bridge  of  the  nose  risiug 
as  a barrier  between  them,  impart  a fierce 
grotesqueness  to  the  face  that  the  un trav- 
elled Japanese  seldom  admire.  The  very 
babies  will  scream  with  horror  at  first  sight 
of  a blue-eyed,  light-liaired  foreigner,  and 
it  is  only  after  considerable  familiarity 
with  such  persons  that  they  can  be  in- 


duced to  show  anything  but  the  wildest 
fright  in  their  presence.  Foreigners,” 
Miss  Bacon  tells  us,  “who  have  lived  a 
good  deal  among  the  Japanese  find  their 
standards  unconsciously  changing,  and 
see,  to  their  own  surprise,  that  their  coun- 
trywomen look  ungainly,  fierce,  aggres- 
sive, and  awkward  among  the  small,  mild, 
shrinking,  and  graceful  Japanese  ladies.” 
The  Japanese,  who  think  our  women’s 
manners  no  better  than  their  looks,  severe- 
ly criticise  the  deportment  of  such  of  their 
own  girls  as  are  educated  in  our  mission- 
ary schools,  and  even  “to  a foreigner 
who  has  lived  almost  entirely  among  Jap- 
anese ladies  of  pure  Japanese  education, 
the  manners  of  these  girls  were  brusque 
and  awkward.” 

VII. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Miss  Bacon’s  im- 
portant and  conscientious  study  of  the 
life  of  Japanese  women  to  leave  the  read- 
er with  the  impression  that  it  is  confined 
to  sketches  of  their  manners,  or  that  in 
her  admiration  of  their  character  she  ig- 
nores the  wrong  and  hardship  of  their 
conditions.  From  these  conditions  come 
the  sweet  children,  the  lovely  maidens, 
the  true  wives,  the  tender  mothers  who, 
as  Miss  Bacon  teaches  us,  abound  in  Japan ; 
but  she  teaches  us  that  what  they  are  they 
are  in  spite  of  their  conditions,  and  makes 
us  feel  how  lavishly  kind  nature  must 
have  been  to  their  race.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  her  attractively 
written,  well  philosophized  observations 
of  their  life,  and  it  would  be  a very  per- 
verse Study  indeed  that  would  darken 
counsel  with  any  pretence  that  their  con- 
ditions ought  not  to  be  changed.  But  our 
own  are  yet  so  far  from  perfect  that  we 
could  wish  that  charming  and  gifted  peo- 
ple, when  the  change  comes,  something 
better  and  wiser  than  our  status.  It  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  hope  in  their  be- 
half; it  is  not  incredible  that  if  they  are 
left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  they 
may  achieve  one  yet  that  will  not  involve 
so  much  social  and  moral  damnation  as 
ours,  and  that  if  they  finally  receive  Chris- 
tianity it  will  be  in  the  form  of  a life  as 
well  as  a creed. 

In  the  mean  time  they  remain  perpet- 
ually fascinating  not  only  in  the  close 
and  special  scrutiny  of  such  books  as 
Miss  Bacon's,  but  in  such  intelligent  and 
agreeable  sketches  as  Miss  Scidmore’s 
Jinrikisha  Days , which  we  may  com- 
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mend  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  vol-  glimpses  of  their  life.  They  are  a mo- 
umes  of  foreign  sojourn  we  have  seen  ment  only,  however,  in  her  course,  which 
for  a long  time.  Even  in  the  snap-  describes  itself  in  all  manner  of  vivid  aud 
shots  of  Miss  Bisland,  who  has  been  ko-  graphic  lines.  Miss  Bisland  has,  in  fact, 
daking  the  globe  in  A Flying  Trip  written  such  an  instantaneous  book  as 
Round  the  World,  these  favored  children  can  well  give  us  hopes  of  what  the  news- 
of  the  Graces,  if  not  the  Muses,  impart  paper  of  the  future  may  be  iu  the  hands 
their  witchery  to  the  hastiest  blue-print  of  artists. 

Jfinntjilu  JltrarEr  nf  Crnmt  (Eoents. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  12th  of  August. — 
The  Ohio  Democratic  Convention  on  the  15th 
of  July  renominated  James  E.  Campbell  for  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

The  Maryland  Democratic  Convention  on  the  30th 
of  July  nominated  Frank  Brown  for  Governor. 

At  the  State  election  held  in  Kentucky  August 
3d  the  Democrats  gained  a decisive  victory.  John 
Young  Brown  was  elected  Governor.  A new  State 
constitution  was  adopted  by  a very  large  majority. 

A reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  was  made  public  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  July  31st.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
the  ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  were  opened  to 
American  products. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  President  appointed 
Richard  Cotts  Shannon,  of  New  York,  to  be  minis- 
ter resident  and  consul-general  to  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Costa  Rica. 

In  July,  a change  having  taken  place  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Colorado  desert  in 
Southern  California  was  overflowed  with  water,  and 
a lake  many  miles  in  circumference  was  formed. 

On  the  20th  of  July  a body  of  1000  miners  at 
Briceville,  Tennessee,  attempted  to  compel  the  with- 
drawal of  the  convicts  who  were  working  in  the 
mines  at  that  place.  The  Governor,  by  ordering 
ten  companies  of  militia  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  to  the  place,  succeeded  in  preventing 
a more  serious  disturbance.  Five  days  later  the 
dissatisfied  miners  withdrew  upon  the  assurance  of 
the  Governor  that  he  would  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  act  on  the  convict  lease  system 
authorized  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  civil  war  in  Chili  continued  with  but  fair 
movements  of  importance  on  either  side.  The  elec- 
tion of  Claudio  Vicufia  as  President  of  the  Republic 
was  confirmed. 

Intelligence  was  received  July  22d  of  an  attempt- 
ed revolution  in  the  province  of  Corrientes,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  After  some  fighting  the  out- 
break was  suppressed,  and  the  leaders  in  the  revolt 
were  arrested. 

The  census  of  England  and  Wales,  just  taken, 
showed  a total  population  of  29,001,018 — an  in- 
crease of  3,026,572,  or  11.65  per  cent.,  since  the  last 
census  was  taken. 

The  official  census  of  France  showed  a total  pop- 
ulation of  38,095,150.  This  w'as  an  increase  since 
the  last  census  of  208,584.  The  increase  was  en- 
tirely in  the  urban  population,  the  rural  population 
having  decreased. 

Upon  the  death  of  King  Pomare  of  Tahiti  early 
in  July,  that  island,  by  the  terms  of  a treaty  pre- 
viously made,  became  a French  colony.  It  had  been 
under  French  protection  for  many  years. 

Details  were  reported  July  29th  of  a recent  at- 
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tempt  by  nihilists  to  assassinate  the  Czar.  After  a 
desperate  resistance,  during  which  seven  w*ere  kill- 
ed, the  conspirators  were  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  August  a reputed  band  of  Spanish 
Republicans  attempted  to  surprise  the  garrison  at 
Barcelona,  Spain,  but  were  repulsed  after  a sharp 
fight,  and  many  of  the  leaders  were  taken  prisoners. 
Later  developments  proved  that  the  movement  was 
the  result  of  a plot  by  stock  speculators  to  influence 
the  market  in  Spanish  securities. 

During  the  month  of  July  cholera  prevailed  to  a 
fearful  extent  in  Mecca,  Arabia.  The  death  rate 
from  that  cause  alone  was  reported  to  be  as  high 
as  140  per  day. 

Despatches  received  August  1st  from  Foo-Choo, 
China,  stated  that  mission  buildings  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  cities  had  been  attacked  by  Chinese 
mobs  and  several  of  the  inmates  killed,  and  that 
throughout  that  province  a general  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  foreigners  was  manifested.  Later 
intelligence  announced  that  the  government  at  Pe- 
kin had  taken  measures  to  prevent  further  disturb- 
ances. 

DISASTERS. 

July  16 th. — A tornado  at  West  Superior,  Wiscon- 
sin,demolished  a building, and  buried  more  than  forty 
workmen  beneath  the  ruins,  killing  many  of  them. 

July  21  st. — The  steamer  Circe  was  wrecked  off 
Anticosti  Island,  and  five  men  were  drowmed. 

July  25 th. — At  Middletow  n,  Ohio,  by  a collision 
of  trains  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 
Railroad,  seven  persons  were  killed  outright,  and 
others  were  fatally  injured. 

July  2 6/A. — A collision  between  excursion  trains 
occurred  at  SL-Mand5,  near  Paris,  and  forty-three 
persons  were  killed.  More  than  100  were  injured. 

July  29/A. — In  the  Ruhr  River,  at  Essen,  fourteen 
persons  were  drowned. — The  towns  of  Mahooda  and 
Bhownugger  in  India  were  flooded  with  water,  aud 
more  than  300  people  were  drowned. — News  was 
received  of  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Tames  Maru 
by  coming  into  collision  with  another  vessel  off 
Shiragami,  Japan.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
were  reported  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

July  26/A. — At  Waterbury,  Vermont,  Paul  Dil- 
lingham, ex-Governor  of  Vermont,  aged  ninety-two 
years. 

July  29/A. — At  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Parish  Kidder,  D.D.,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

August  4/A. — At  Blackpool,  Lancashire,  England, 
Colonel  George  W.  Williams  (colored),  of  Ohio,  law- 
yer and  author. 

August  12/A.  — At  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  aged  seventy-two  years. — 

At  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  George  Jones,  of  the 
New  York  Times , aged  eighty  years. 
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ized  than  any  other  nation— at  least 
the  physiologists  sav  so;  but  the  ex- 
cuse seems  more  and  more  inadequate  as  we 
accumulate  wealth,  and  consequently  have 
leisure.  The  Drawer  will  not  criticise  the 
American  colonies  in  Paris  and  Home  and 
Florence,  and  in  other  Continental  places 
where  they  congregate.  They  know  whether 
they  are  restless  or  'contented,  and  what  ex- 
amples they  set  to  the  peoples  who  get  their 
ideas  of  republican  simplici  ty  and  virtue  from 
the  Americans  who  sojourn  among  them.  They 
know*  whether  with  all  their  leisure  they  get 
placidity  of  mind  and  the  real  rest  which  the 
Older  nations  have  Darned  o>  enjoy.  It  may 
not  he  the  most  desirable  tiling  for  a human 


being  to  be  idle,  but  if  he  will  he,  he  should 
be  so  in  a creditable  manner,  and  with  some 
enjoyment  to  himself  It  is  no  slander  to  say 
that  wc  in  America  have  not  yet  found  out 
the  secret  of  this.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  until 
our  energies  are  spent  and  we  are  in  a state 
of  decay.  At  present  we  put  as  much  energy 
into  our  pleasure  as  into  our  work,  for  it  is  in- 
bred  in  m that  laziness  is  a sin.  This  is  the 
Pilgrim  idea,  and  It  must  be  said  for  it  that 
in  our  experience  virtue  and  idleness  are  not 
commonly  companions.  But  this  does  not  go 
to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

The  Italians  are  industrious;  they  are  com- 
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pelled  to  be  in  order  to  pay  their  taxes  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  get  macaroni  enough 
to  live  on.  But  see  what  a long  civilization 
has  done  for  them.  They  have  the  manner 
of  laziness,  they  have  the  air  of  leisure,  they 
have  worn  off  the  angular  corners  of  exist- 
ence, and  unconsciously  their  life  is  pictur- 
esque and  enjoyable.  Those  among  them  who 
have  money  take  their  pleasure  simply  and. 
with  the  least  expense  of  physical  energy. 
Those  who  have  not  money  do  the  same 
thing.  This  basis  of  existence  is  calm  and 
unexaggerated  ; life  is  reckoned  by  centimes, 
not  by  dollars.  What  an  ideal  place  is  Ven- 
ice ! It  is  not  only  the  most  picturesque  city 
in  the  world,  rich  in  all  that  art  can  invent  to 
please  the  eye,  but  how  calm  it  is  ! The  vi- 
vacity which  entertains  the  traveller  is  all  on 
the  surface.  The  nobleman  in  his  palace — if 
there  be  any  palace  that  is  not  turned  into  a 
hotel,  or  a magazine  of  curiosities,  or  a muni- 
cipal office — can  live  on  a diet  that  would 
make  an  American  workman  strike,  simply 
because  he  has  learned  to  float  through  life; 
and  the  laborer  is  equally  happy  on  little  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  wait  without  much 
labor.  The  gliding,  easy  motion  of  the  gon- 
dola expresses  the  whole  situation;  and  the 
gondolier  who  with  consummate  skill  urges 
his  dreamy  bark  amid  the  throng  and  in  the 
tortuous  canals  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
sleeps  in  the  sun,  is  a type  of  that  rest  in  la- 
bor which  we  do  not  attain.  What  happiness 
there  is  in  a dish  of  polenta,  or  of  a few  fried 
fish,  in  a cup  of  coffee,  and  in  one  of  those 
apologies  for  cigars  which  the  government 
furnishes,  dear  at  a cent — the  cigar  with  a 
straw  in  it,  as  if  it  w’ere  a julep,  which  it  needs 
five  minutes  to  ignite,  and  then  will  furnish 
occupation  for  a whole  evening  ! Is  it  a hard 
lot,  that  of  the  fishermen  and  the  mariners  of 
the  Adriatic?  The  lights  are  burning  all 
night  long  in  a caf6  on  the  Riva  del  Schia- 
voni,  and  the  sailors  and  idlers  of  the  shore 
sit  there  jabbering  and  singing  and  trying 
their  voices  in  lusty  hallooing  till  the  rnorn- 
ing  light  begins  to  make  the  lagoon  opales- 
cent. The  traveller  who  lodges  near  cannot 
sleep,  but  no  more  can  the  sailors,  who  steal 
away  in  the  dawrn,  wafted  by  painted  sails. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the  fish  will  not 
bite,  comes  the  siesta.  Why  should  the  royal 
night  be  wasted  in  slumber  ? The  shore  of 
the  Hiva,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  islands,  gleam 
. with  twinkling  lamps;  the  dark  boats  glide 
along  with  a star  in  the  prow,  bearing  youth 
and  beauty  and  sin  and  ugliness,  all  alike  soft- 
ened by  the  shadows;  the  electric  lights  from 
the  shores  and  the  huge  steamers  shoot 
gleams  on  towers  and  tirades;  the  moon 
wades  among  the  fleecy  clouds;  here  and  there 
a barge  with  colored  globes  of  light  carries  a 
band  of  singing  men  and  women  and  players 
on  the  mandolin  and  the  fiddle,  and  from  ev- 
fery  side  the  songs  of  Italy,  pathetic  iu  their 
worn  gayety,  float  to  the  entranced  ears  of 
those  who,  lean  from  balconies,  or  lounge  in 
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gondolas  and  listen  with  hearts  made  a little 
heavy  and  wistful  with  so  much  beauty. 

Can  any  one  float  in  such  scenes  and  be  so 
contentedly  idle  anywhere  in  our  happy  land? 
Have  we  learned  yet  the  simple  art  of  easy 
enjoyment?  Can  we  buy  it  with  money* 
quickly,  or  is  it  a grace  fhat  comes  only  with 
long  civilization  ? Italy,  for  instance,  is  full 
of  accumulated  wealth,  of  art,  even  of  osten- 
tation and  display,  and  the  new  generation 
probably  have  lost  the  power  to  conceive,  if 
not  the  skill  to  execute,  the  great  w orks  which 
excite  our  admiration.  Nothing  cau  be  much 
more  meretricious  than  its  modern  art,  when 
anything  is  produced  that  is  not  an  exact 
copy  of  something  created  when  there  was 
genius  there.  But  in  one  respect  the  Italians 
have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  the  ages  of  trial 
and  of  failure,  and  that  is  the  capacity  of  be- 
ing idle  with  much  money  or  w ith  none,  and 
getting  day  by  day  their  pay  for  the  bother 
of  living  in  this  world.  It  seems  a difficult 
lesson  for  us  to  learn  in  country  or  city.  Alas ! 
wdien  we  have  learned  it  shall  we  not  want 
to  emigrate,  as  so  many  of  the  Italians  do  ? 
Some  philosophers  say  that  men  were  not 
created  to  be  happy.  Perhaps  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  idle. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

A PROPHETIC  MIRROR. 

Adown  the  darkened  hall  at  twelve  she  crept, 

The  while  all  others  in  the  household  slept. 

She'd  heard  how  that  when  Night  her  pall  had 
spread 

On  Halloween,  the  face  of  him  she'd  wed 
Would  in  the  mirror’s  silver  depths  appear, 

And  she  approached  it  now,  not  knowing  fear — 

She  wdshed  to  have  divulged  wdiich  one  of  ten 
She  was  to  make  the  happiest  of  men. 

She  stands  before  the  mirror  now — she  turns — 

The  candle  in  her  soft  white  hand  low  burns  ; 

And  now  a backward  glance  she  furtive  throws 
To  learn  if  life  is  poetry  or  prose. 

A shriek  rings  out  upon  the  midnight  air. 

Poor  maid ! alas ! no  single  face  is  there. 

This  dreadful  prophecy  of  unkind  fate 
Took  place  far  back  iu  eighteen  sixty-eight ; 

And  strange  enough,  I say  it  with  regret, 

It  is  fulfilled — the  maid's  unmarried  yet. 

Carlyle  Smith. 

IN  THE  EYES  OF  YOUTH. 

It  is  told  of  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  that 
while  dining  recently  at  the  house  of  one  of 
his  friends,  lie  was  pleased  to  observe  that  lie 
was  the  object  of  marked  attention  from  the 
small  son  of  his  host,  whose  eyes  w ere  riveted 
upon  him.  After  dinner  the  bishop  approach- 
ed the  boy,  and  said  : 

“Well,  my  young  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in- 
terested in  me.  Do  you  find  that  I am  all 
right 

“Yes,  sir,”  returned  the  boy,  with  a glance 
at  the  bishop's  knee-breeches,  “ you’re  all  right, 
but,  say,  w on't  vour  mamma  let  you  w ear  pants 
yet!” 
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A SOVEREIGN  REMEDY. 

A young  physician  commencing  practice 
had  among  his  first  patients  an  uncommonly 
unclean  infant  brought  to  his  office  in  the 
arms  of  a mother  whose  face  showed  the  same 
abhorrence  of  soap.  Looking  down  upon  the 
child  a moment,  he  solemnly  remarked, 

“ It  seems  to  be  suffering  from  hydropathic 
hydrophobia.” 

“Och,  docther  dear,  is  it  as  bad  as  that?” 
cried  the  mother.  “That’s  a big  sickness  for 
such  a mite.  Whatever  shall  I do  for  the 
crathur?” 

“ Wash  its  face,  madam  ; the  disease  will  go 
off  with  the  dirt.” 

“Wash  its  face — wash  its  face,  iudade!”  ex- 
claimed the  matron,  losing  her  temper.  “What 
next,  I’d  like  to  know  ?” 

“ Wash  your  own,  madam — wash  your  own.” 

A MUSICAL  PRODIGY. 

A precocious  Boston  youngster,  whose  soul 
was  so  attuned  to  music  that  he  was  set  all  on 
edge  by  inharmonious  sounds,  heard  the  dishes 
being  washed  lately,  and  stamping  his  foot, 
and  writhing  as  if  in  torture,  he  wailed  out, 
“Oh  dear!  the  forks  are  all  in  A,  and  the 
spoons  all  in  D!” 

JUDGING  BY  APPEARANCES. 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  to  the  effect  that  Colonel 
D , one  of  the  civilian  clerks  of  that  estab- 

lishment, was  once  witty.  The  force  of  this 
fact  might  possibly  be  lost  upon  those  who  do 
not  kuow  this  gentleman  as  a strict  adhereut 
to  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  old  school, 
dry  as  dust,  a firm  believer  in  all  sorts  of 
sobriety,  a wearer  of  collars  reminiscent  of 
stocks,  and  the  possessor  of  the  style  of  a Tur- 
veydrop.  The  story  is  laid  at  one  of  those 
socio-official  receptions  that  are  the  predom- 
inant feature  of  Washington’s  winter  festivi- 
ties, where  everybody  with  an  office  meets 
everybody  who  has  ever  held  an  office,  and  a 
great  many  others  who  would  like  offices.  It 
so  happened  that  a bill  was  then  pending  in 
Congress  providing  for  a material  and  com- 
fortable increase  in  the  salaries  of  certain  na- 
val clerks,  including  the  staid  colonel,  who, 
as  was  his  wont,  was  preseut  on  this  occasion 
in  all  the  glory  of  correct  attire.  Deftly  man- 
aging to  obtain  an  introduction  to  a promi- 
nent and  influential  statesman  whose  services 
were  just  then  peculiarly  desirable  to  anybody, 
the  veteran  diplomatist  seized  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  interests  of  the  bill,  and 
when  he  had  securely  corralled  his  victim  in  a 
corner  away  from  the  crowd,  he  proceeded  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  grave  necessity  of 
just  such  legislation  as  that  bill  contempla- 
ted. It  chanced  that  he  inadvertently  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  would- 
be  beneficiaries,  whereat  the  Senator,  who  was 
immensely  bored,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  em- 
barrassment of  promising  his  support,  thought 


to  discount  his  assailant  by  remarking,  in  a 
tone  of  grave  surprise : “ Why,  my  dear  sir,  I 
cannot  see  why  you  should  want  more  salary. 
I am  sure  I am  not  exaggerating  when  I say 
that  you  are  one  of  the  very  best  dressed  men 
here.” 

The  colonel  was  unmoved,  and  with  great- 
diguity  he  replied:  “Quite  true,  sir — quite 
true.  You  may  be  right,  Senator,  but  you  should 
sec  my  under-clothes”  G.  A.  Lyons*,  Jun. 

AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

“ In  cloud  effects  I most  excel.” 

The  artist  waits  his  friend’s  reply. 

“ Ah ! now  indeed  I see  full  well 

The  reason  they  are  hung  so  high.” 

W.  B.  Way. 

NOT  A CLERICAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Burnand,  the  editor  of  London  Punch , occa- 
sionally refers,  with  an  appearauce  of  regret, 
to  the  loss  of  his  bishopric.  Not  that  he  ever 
occupied  that  rank  in  the  Church,  but  ho  is 
convinced  that  he  would  have  been  a prelate 
— possibly  even  a cardinal — by  now,  if  he  had 
stuck  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  It  was 
ventriloquism  which  led  to  his  abandonment  of 
the  priesthood,  to  which  he  had  been  destined 
and  for  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his 
earliest  boyhood.  Addicted  to  practical  jokes, 
and  possessed  of  a fund  of  humor  which  is  so  de- 
lightful to  the  readers  of  Punchy  he  devoted  his 
efforts  while  an  inmate  of  the  seminary  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  at  Bayswater,  not  to  mas- 
tering theology,  but  to  harassing  the  venerable 
rector  of  the  institution.  The  life  of  the  latter 
was  rendered  a perfect  burden  to  him  by  Bur- 
nand’s  pranks  and  jokes.  These  were  fre- 
quently of  a ventriloquial  character,  and  were 
mostly  played  in  chapel.  Indeed,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  surroundings  seemed  invariably  to 
have  the  effect  of  calling  into  activity  all  his 
fun  and  deviltry,  and  both  matins  and  vespers 
were  disorganized  by  the  extraordinary  voices 
and  extravagant  remarks  which  the  young 
ventriloquist  caused  to  proceed  from  bodies 
both  animate  and  inanimate  in  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. Words  of  the  most  terrible  heresy,  in- 
termingled with  fieudish  chuckles,  would  seem 
to  issue  from  the  pulpit  when  occupied  by  the 
rector,  and  the  old  gentleman,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  sermon,  would  be  in  the  act  of  re- 
suming his  seat,  when  suddenly  a volley  of  pro- 
testing mews  and  angry  spitting  would  cause 
him  to  leap  almost  clear  into  the  air  with  tho 
conviction  that  he  had  sat  plump  down  on 
the  monastic  cat.  Finally  the  rector  was  un- 
able to  stand  it  any  longer,  and  declined  to 
permit  Burnand  to  remain  an  inmate  of  tho 
seminary,  recommending  him  at  the  same  time 
to  abandon  a vocation  for  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  suited.  The  young  seminarist 
took  the  advice  to  heart,  and  instead  of  ap- 
plying himself  to  preparation  of  his  country- 
men lor  a future  existence,  has  devoted  his 
energies  to  more  or  less  successful  efforts  to 
cheer  and  brighten  their  life  here  on  earth. 
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NOTES, 

irv  l.A  C;  U#  N C H tr  TTON. 


A GREAT  BiaD%v  y&oA  h?  ffe  lotr-rimn  iokmm,  Mr.  MeVieknr,  Mr.  Gibson, 

limt  quarter  of  the,  last  century  hero  ami  fctJmr  cU-ver  ulo Miaries  have  *ruinhired 
iived  in  the  old  to w f f -of  >d,  Andrew*  »m  ihe  ileUeati'  wnd.miagcs  u}m>»>  tin*  ilia  latest 

CiVrni.-iu  Or«Min,  and  m I In:  Kingdom  of  Vi'IK ;ii  Kin -tm/vc  im  ha*  loot’d  to  h » • l j * and  condor! 

G.i* * ion*..  He  mas  a.  care  to  ?»».«  hither,  a trial  tjrod  roader*,.  *>  He  has  said,  amt  lie  w-ijj  xny« 
to.  hi*  toother,  n sonum  i n h vs  Judrntlmi’h  ftiul  Lolig  hbt  ft  ini  Ins  -saving  !n 
n SO  the  boritAMibify*  IfnVlcg  d«oic  at  < ~ 

hnumoll  Hie  evil  if  Wm*  jVfiSjvrhlr  i*>r  .Inin  to  do, 

In*  riiti -jiwuy  ft*  ojm.'  *i>dM<v,  ’.night*  and  £t.  Mi-.  W.»,;.’S{?5t  dn  his  e**nyet  upon  “The 
Audr<n\>  \\\m  wed  rni  at’  him.  One  bright  Clothe*  of  Fiction  ’’  •■ - m h y not  .‘'-save 1 1 it  & 
■%$*})$  inyriiUix  l<urg t'ftUm  bark  w6 or  br  irad 

ngaiu  >vir'li  a chest  Vail  ‘of  Hpilpmh  dollars,  oi/4  ytet  or  f raid  h\t  dor  even  Hi  an  noveh  f tw-  Mr. 
a changed  heart.  Jle  bronchi  rr*b  aj'irti  Warner  in  t h i n pari  im.darHOIp  u.vwi y sn> * ihnt 

to  hirt  YarimF* .jinii’ta  and  to  hid  mut imr**.  xntd,;  : ifitf  pnldislmi*  -iTidimviuMui  the  rigid  M\\>i  at 
h*.\  married"  wtio  ''h,di /iprgly »«»»  hoi  tuition,  and  furnish  hi  their  book.-  ;•».  HMinfithr 

never  fnrgorten  Ihun  iSL»v»S  in-  hcka\ nil  in  Fc*ry  ymv.ns  Jim  emm  may  hi*-,  fi  \\  mier  covering.. 
i;r*t {»>.-<•  f,  thcr.crd'tinv  l»hn  aw  e**<»npkicy  vncmUe*?  sVh:ich  l;OfH>ng  hot  only  t».»  die  season,  but  in 
of  madefy.  Vhir  lie-.  iriVyfet  fdW  v,  hara  hr  had  th»-  'd.s  h-  mo!  tamijdmvinit  Id  ths*  ioM-ik 
hff'iiyor  ohat  1m  had  diard,  Ar  h*m  ]j«*  hio!  "llh/.y'  hind  t?mix  talcw  r»T  love,  for  lo^tao'.'r, 
found  his?  didhu'S.  KaJurallv,  ho  mas  the  u'h-  tinting  i.-ln*  v,  a.rmf r imuiths  m h:i|»ff  nr  dotted 
of  nhrmi.M! )•*.»;  ;ind  unkindly  gva*oj(»;  his  nitisHu,  #hiri»i*r  the  cv«Uh*r  vrnrolh^  in  rhoji.  or 
litth*  \vorhl  lonlhnl  him  iiskaidur  «tld  nmda  iraoib.  oi  jenthr,.  or  jo.mvlhn  even  tlm  ait- 
rn.M»m;dod  flvat  hevvi^  hi  hemji  dlcr  or  tlmr.s;  hr  aAld^kub4-alixd  ho\\  nlOidi  drjomdy 

a pirn  la*. . And  all'll  he  nook  no  sign,  oil  lurngh  u'|»ou  the  clothes  that  arc*  worn  hy  iho-  rluir- 
hi*  carved  ovu*.  O n*r  i 1)»*  iMifcl  ftf  b’xs.  *'?oor  ho  :u:»rrs  in  rhi/ir ir«Voli> — chdheb  jiui  ott  lint  ojdy 
mil  v <rh  a rnth*  rhis**l.  n«ol  in  rude  hn>»:tH,  rl(f4.  h>.  cvhlhit.  t he  inner  life  **t  llm  characters,  hot 
'jf.eciui,  o dlioy  li;i  r c Salt)  .A  nd.  1 hc^  U ill  SaV  t..  t)av  rea«lor>»  Vs  Jjd  atv  1 o jis><>ciii  f«  \i  il  h 

led  ‘htvm  lie  ^aviuy/'  A ml  nobody  toon  s i«f  No  author  rcnli/es  this  <nm»?  f hau 

' this  liny  imm  whetnv  tho>,«  ihdia^  eatne.  i!»*v<  Mr. JUncH -¥  his  y»co't»lc  arc  c i a « i vu  kili.e  o? 

The  wan' m flyvid  and  flm  door  and  cotlngn  are  -.Viinlit yr  \vmtlu.g.d;Oot?  v,  l.icfi  always 
;r  om  . hut  in  a ‘Vdyv  ddvc'r  close  t n Uw  IhMuM,  id.  e ho  ft  ;>ve  always  hrhmnuig.  un-1  witiij'li,  \\(* 
and  thanfv?  in  the  anMioutfin n rt»stiucts  of  Hr.  : /)rt|Ut'r  Imw  tnnch  they  niv  ■■*  yen.  arc  ni'e  v.y:v 
A K ihty  fij  Hrtr  t^ifiihter  of  iliiy .K^tyddlkhed  'hiytitiv \vyll  jiuhnftf  $»/)*  vf  Yjfr!* fl* li f ^ 1 

Kirjc  hi  thi*  nh(  mdvcrr.dy  town,  i hr  ?>t  one  ,imi  Ih*r<»,  V n«  piut ■■m.svjw  in  Viymcu  :uy  c and 
its  ins.  ri p r jew t are.  >j il'i  piSf I've.'b  Many  heu-  ayyyar>iy^  hi  dMjh^iijon  v/Ay**  M/udeml  of 

•dn?dr.  of  jp lies  front  2^f.  Ar»dre*y  v.  in  ;i  diihiro -- ,.;X?fi.»y";  avjdh.  A^ry.  Siunhyy/Um  ; : Han-su^dm 

nmiu  weir  Ivoo’vn  to  Mr  \Vnrni'5;,.  a trachig  n-o  1 ; /y  u to.  inin  riled  i he y*‘U\>'r*  W hndi 

of.  tf  y»nUyn|t*:  (hK  m* rhdf»<.  .him.  >*eyu  hdf.of  i»:»d  «oid  f*  i >«»  Kn^fi>.h..  i>  as  pfj?tiy 

iafvhn  ior  tlm  ihJe.  of  iho  .ihfm  eo;.y  sviimioo  in  h " ‘dad*  au  Viohfi  " or 

honk  I a?  htm.  jiiHf  gi\elr  to  '•  he  world:,  fnrnvhrhm  ’hTuat  B diruuil  \Vrn’e)»  ^ Tf.msco.imx  of  i.]»c  . 

Id  ;vu  <n -jhluf  g(  ins  of  tluuight  /tml  4,f  talc  r*fh  laid,  vd  fhnrsiv  in  the  High  hi  mix  >if . • 

vy Udoiaj  he  Jiu»  ticigf^vyd  the  -ahtthbiioe.  Jk*  Ity  ♦Scot  ) y ttile  i^’hiidi  iflack  tttrd 

fhrr  Stiyhtji.*  '\e!l,  and  llm  ciih^f  fjusofh  s ;(rp  Vlu«  fivHiU;  or 

Mr.  Witrmu  hooevet,  in  e«  r / - • ft  in.s  o»»ii(  ry  eordiict*»  )<ef.A  »-<*n  th*-  v-.  *'*vhh*  > *\on  h».nddor«lx 
t<>\  hiss’* mu l r\  s goutl,  .ilia  life  has.he.en  a- dean  uioi  fhc  iitfserahlc  ct<eHcm  *»: dive  to  thi- >,ud 
and mdk  »»j*v,n  one.  ibolms  had  much  in  »u\\  and  Tin*  *c.l h'x'ir, U‘.s*.  fat* hot  or  Icald]  is  n jao»ui  . 
ht*  )uf^ymid  ii  htaoclv  Hid)  v^ty  Atdi;  Mio.se  win*  m id  ftgfirm;: yarno ;«!*>»■  hn;jcjft-dt  bi-n*h. 

Ihl^  o.  tod  iitftwnod  to  hm  have  Itoi  un.ieh;  dy  lx  ^ft*Mp.y}od»_  t hi*  jatalh^a  lah’d  i> 

■amf  hm-.yyiti  >?e  >?•'•* no*,]  ,,f  iS)ry:d  :iyu*o-  yd'  v*f».»nii»nm  iuthtourtm  ami  of  one  j?<*nr  hfihy- 

jirnMiou  ofilio  hhnwoChm  tct!«»e.  on*jy,o<.t  r.m-  tsltvi.d.  -dt -Hint  i -h*»V«d  tin- esrotcTut  tO-n.rni: 
ceuhr*^  ;0>v:  hiny  in*  Moolrx  d right  fat  Ida  iy)>  n?»d  the  yd  geio.r.nis  heirnsN  is  noidy 

y * . ^ ' iaK'id  thtt? t^an  intrihhrm  Imruwn  hrn^-  ;s 

• ;dy.nv  ibnnoiyK  Di  f.ott  Wor  o 

■<kh,  timsvratiMf  Id*  IT  AV  1*  -v  i'U/nul?i  lh\<>  'yf  'JUi-tfifxi.  *V  jiy  AVcj  t-\KV 

ioni.  oMiWn*.  0y  !^Si-  Kiaio.- 1 -O.t.ty  Uvria^nenlai.  vv<  <♦*♦.  h‘»  -e  r..  Igrta,.  (doth.  i*, ; ijVtii'.i'ap^'PO VVtltjsi  Kh.S'  ‘ 

N*5W  York  : siarper  & fU  nUiei*s  York  ; Uarptir^Jfermimrsi, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 


dom,  and  that  she  is  regarded  as  an  usurper  by 
the  folk  she  is  so  anxious  to  help. 

Mr.  Black,  perhaps,  has  written  this  story  as 
a protest  against  the  somewhat  sombre  pic- 
tures of  life  in  the  Highlands  painted  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pennell  in  their  “Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,”  against  which  he  protested  in  print, 
and  very  forcibly,  when  their  book  tirst  ap- 
peared a year  or  two  ago.  With  every  other 
good  Scotchman  he  objects,  naturally,  to  the 
statement  that  the  people  in  the  far  north  of 
Scotland  “ are  the  most  down-trodden  on  God’s 
earth,”  and  he  gives  his  Donald  Ross  an  op- 
portunity to  show  here  that  while  their  con- 
dition is  bad  enough,  it  is  not  altogether  hope- 
less. “ They  know  nothing  about  the  law 
courts  and  agents’  offices  in  London,”  said  Miss 
Stanley  once.  “They  only  know  that  as  far 
back  as  they  have  heard,  down  to  their  own 
day,  the  land  had  belonged  to  the  Rosses;  and 
their  Highland  loyalty  remains  stanch  and 
true,  it  is  not  to  be  bought  over  by  the  stran- 
ger, and,  perhaps,  it  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
kindness — but  we’ll  see  about  that  in  time.” 
And  see  about  that  in  time,  and  with  no  little 
patient  effort,  she  does. 

The  novel  is  not  altogether  devoted  to  the 
action  of  the  Highland  Land  League  and  its 
agents  and  sympathizers,  however;  it  is  full  of 
the  breezes  that  blow  white  wings,  of  the  per- 
fume of  white  heather,  and  of  sunrise,  and 
of  strange  adventures;  and  to  one  reader,  at 
least,  it  seems  to  be  among  the  best  of  Mr, 
Black’s  later  productions. 


Tiikke  has  been  a great  deal  of  newspaper 
conjecture  lately  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
the  authorship  of  “The  Novel  of  the  Future.” 
That  the  American  story  of  the  immediate  pres- 
ent— whether  it  be  the  short  story  or  the  long 
story — is  generally  from  the  pen  of  a woman 
and  usually  dialect  in  character,  there  can  be 
little  question.  Miss  Wilkins,  Miss  Murfree, 
Miss  Jewett,  Mrs.  Slossou,  and  now  Miss  Pool, 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  this  country 
ns  prod ucers  of  n a t i ve  fietioji ; and  Dally?  by  this 
last  lady,  is  worthy  almost  to  take  her  place 
among  the  best  of  recent  creations,  by  the  side 
of  “Fishin’  Jimmy,”  of  the  “New  England 
Nun,”  or  of  any  of  44 The  Stranger  People”  of 
Tennessee.  Dally  is  described  by  her  guardian 
as  “a  critter  brought  up  in  White  Crow  Moun- 
ting down  in  Caroliny,”  and  she  is  a very  re- 
markable mixture  of  good  and  evil — the  former 
innate,  the  latter  acquired.  She  is  introduced 
to  us  as  a beautiful  child  of  fourteen,  with  a 
sweet  voice,  a divinely  innocent  face,  lovely 
pink  lips,  soft  white  skin,  light  hair,  and  brown 
eyes;  and  she  turns  out  tube  a veritable  “imp 
of  Satan.”  She  swears  with  her  sweet  voice; 
she  lies  and  she  steals;  she  drinks  whiskey, 
raw  and  undiluted,  through  her  lovely  pink 

3 Dally.  A Novel.  By  Maria  Locisb  Poor..  Poet 
8 vo,  (’loth,  Ornamental , $1  25.  New  York  : Harper  & 
Brothers. 
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lips;  her  innocent  face  is  rarely  clean;  she 
heaves  rocks  and  carving-knives  at  her  ene- 
mies; she  is  affectionate;  she  is  sensitive;  she 
is  conscientious;  she  docs  almost  everything 
she  ought  not  to  do;  she  leaves  undone  nearly 
everything  she  ought  to  do;  and  she  never 
neglects  to  do  the  proper  thing  when  she  is 
made  to  understand  what  the  proper  thing 
is.  Naturally,  she  astonishes  an  entire  com- 
munity in  New  England  by  her  ignorance  of 
the  mixing  of  doughnuts,  by  prefeiring  corn- 
bread  to  “light  bread,”  by  calling  tomatoes 
“ poma-toes,”  harness  44  gears,”  going  to  meet- 
ing  “gwino  ter  preacliiu’,”  and  by  wanting  to 
know  where  persons  and  objects  are  “at.” 
How  much  the  New  Eugland  community  as- 
tonishes Dally  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Like  most  little  girls  who  are  blessed  with 
golden  curls,  there  is  no  happy  medium  about 
Daily’s  conduct;  nevertheless,  she  proves  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule  by  making  her- 
self irresistible  even  when  she  is  horrid. 

While  Dally  is  perhaps  an  abnormal  crea- 
tion, “the  widow  ladies”  and  “the  widower 
gentlemen,”  and  all  of  the  folk  of  Ransom, 
Massachusetts,  among  whom  Miss  Pool  places 
her,  are  very  true  to  the  life.  Miss  Pool  knows 
the  Yankees  thoroughly,  and  she  knows  how  to 
reproduce  them  in  print  in  a very  natural  way. 
Her  dialect  is  simple  to  the  eye,  and  it  will  come 
trippingly  to  the  tongue  of  those  who  attempt 
to  read  it  aloud,  and  her  hits  of  philosophy  and 
humor,  that  which  Mr.  Lowell  called  44  wit  and 
gumption  and  shrewd  Yankee  sense,”  are  aa 
natural  and  as  characteristic  os  are  any  of  the 
44 mosses  on  an  old  stone  fence.”  The  calico 
pantalettes  of  Marietta  Winslow,  who  had  to 
wear  such  t hings  because  her  mother  wore  them 
when  she  was  a girl,  and  her  father’s  blue  over- 
alls, “much  faded  from  frequent  washings,  and 
held  upon  his  portly  form  by  one  strap  of  the 
same  material  going  up  from  the  left  front  over 
liisBhoulder  to  the  right  back,”  are  familiar  to 
all  the  citizens  of  the  great  common  wealth 
over  which  young  Governor  Russell  rules. 
And  Ransom  is  not  alone  in  the  possession  of  a 
Widow  ’Bijali,  who  attends  every  service  held 
in  the  Congregational  church;  who  is  always 
present  at  the  44  preparatory  lecture”  in  the 
Sunday-school;  who  even  goes  to  hear  the  44 so- 
pranos try  to  toss  their  voices  entirely  out  of 
reach  of  the  bass  and  the  alto  singers  ” at 
choir  meetings;  who  buys  a ticket  every  time 
there  ts  44  an  apron  party”  or  “a  necktie 
party  ” in  the  vestry,  to  eke  out  the  minister’s 
salary;  and  who  enjoys  as  much  as  anybody 
hearing  three  or  four  44 fellers  and  girls”  try 
to  speak  a dialogue  which  they  have  imper- 
fectly learned,  and  in  which  they  invariably 
“giggle  in  the  wrong  place.”  If  Dally  liad 
done  nothing  else,  she  would  deserve  perma- 
nent recognition  for  having  introduced  the 
Widow  ’Bijali  and  the  Winslows  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  44  But  tern  eggs,”  and  to  the  large 
circle  of  readers  who  are  in  such  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  “TIiq  Revolt  of  Mother.” 
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Mu.  Janvier  Las  given  to  bis  new  volume 
of  short  stories  the  name  of  the  initial  tale, 
The  Uncle  of  an  Angel.4  He  might  have  gone 
further  and  have  called  it  “The  Uncles  of  Sev- 
eral Angels,”  Mr.  Hutchinson  Port,  the  uncle 
of  the  titular  Angel,  standing  in  that  relation- 
ship to  at  least  two  divinities,  while  Susan, 
the  angelic  heroine  of  “Our  Pirate  Hoard,”  is 
by  marriage  the  niece  of  a great  many  times 
great-uncle,  who,  like  Captain  Kidd — and  per- 
haps he  was  Captain  Kidd — long  ago  had  bur- 
ied treasures  on  the  coast  of  Delaware,  in  the 
se&rcli  for  which,  this  particular  great-great- 
niece  finds  treasure  quite  as  valuable  and  much 
more  negotiable.  The  character  of  the. entire 
work  is  purely  avuncular.  Andreas  Stoffel, 
the  trainer  of  canary-birds  in  East  Fourth 
Street,  New  York,  is  brought  to  this  couutry 
by  a rich  ancle,  the  proprietor  of  a prosperous 
delicatessen  shop  in  that  humble  neighbor- 
hood. Aunt  — not  Uncle — Hedwig  plays  a 
very  prominent  part  in  “A  Romance  of  Tomp- 
kins Square”;  and  the  brave  old  soldier  who 
was  decorated  in  the  Crimea  “For  the  Hon- 
or of  France,”  receives  his  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion from  the  imperial  hands  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman  who  was  willing  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  his  Uncle’s  Nephew! 

Added  to  their  charm  of  style,  these  stories 
of  Mr.  Jauvier’s  have  the  great  charm  of  vari- 
ety, his  characters  ranging  from  Dutch  jour- 
neymen bakers  to  the  sons  of  all  the  Biddies, 
and  the  ground  ho  covers  extending  from 
Narragansett  Pier  to  Avenue  B.  His  Mr. 
Hutchinson  Port  is  the  Major  Pendennis  of 
the  Schuylkill;  he  is  a member  of  the  First 
City  Troop  (although  on  the  retired  list),  a 
single  gentleman,  Philadelphian  by  birth,  who 
admits  that  he  is  forty-seven,  and  who  is 
“rising  sixty.”  His  disposition  is  introspec- 
tive, but  less  in  a philosophical  than  a physio- 
logical sense,  for  the  central  point  of  his  intro- 
spection is  his  liver,  and  his  views  of  life,  na- 
turally, are  bounded,  more  or  less,  by  what  he 
can  eat  with  impunity.  He  is  not  popular  in 
society,  but  he  is  exceedingly  agreeable  in  fic- 
tion, and  his  readers,  who  part  from  him  with 
sincere  regret  when  his  first  augelic  niece  mar- 
ries Mr.  Pennington  Brown — also  of  Philadel- 
phia— will  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  him  again 
when  his  second  augelic  niece  falls  in  love  with 
“ A Border  Ruffian.”  It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  Port 
to  say  that  his  nepotism  is  purely  involuntary, 
that  he  shrinks  from  it  and  pronounces  it 
“distinctively  diabolical,”  and  that  lie  is  no 
more  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  ward  than 
is  she  for  her  guardian.  Their  relationship, 
therefore,  is  hardly  so  tender  and  so  sympa- 
thetic as  is  that  which  exists  between  the  ca- 
nary-fancier and  his  adopted  child  in  “An 
Idyl  of  the  East  Side,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  tender  and  sympathetic  piece  of  work  in 


the  line  of  short  story- writing  which  Mr.  Jan- 
vier has  yet  done.  He  has  caught  and  tran- 
scribed the  atmosphere  of  Tompkins  Square 
with  wonderful  fidelity;  and  this  friend  of  the 
birds,  with  his  quiet  habits  of  body,  his  great 
gentleness  of  nature,  and  his  true  tenderness 
of  heart — traits,  as  Mr.  Janvier  points  out, 
which  are  characteristic  of  all  men  who  love 
the  fowls  of  the  air — is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  winning  personages  in  the  book,  but  one 
of  the  most  lovable  creations  in  the  fiction 
of  the  present  decade. 


It  seems  easier  for  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  to 
write  new  sea  stories  than  for  the  ordinary  re- 
viewer to  find  new  words  to  describe  them. 
They  are  all  alike,  and  they  are  all  different; 
and  Mg  Danish  Sweetheart*  the  latest  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining.  It  is  told  in 
the  first  person  by  Hugh  Tregarthen,  coxswain 
of  a life- boat  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
time  is  the  present.  It  has  all  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
familiar  strength  and  dash,  and  it  is  full  of 
absorbing  interest,  of  danger,  rescue,  bravery, 
and  nerve  from  beginning  to  end.  Helga,  the 
heroine,  as  an  old  seaman  said  of  her,  “might 
ha’  been  born  and  bred  in  a lugger.”  She  is  a 
veritable  child  of  the  sea;  she  makes  her  first 
appearance  on  the  deck  of  a Danish  vessel  iti 
a heavy  storm,  dressed  as  a sailor-lad  in  a suit 
of  pilot-cloth,  and  with  a red  silk  handker- 
chief around  her  throat;  her  hair  cut  short, 
rough  and  plentiful,  is  “as  pale  ns  amber  in 
the  dim  lamp-light”  of  the  cabin  of  the  doom- 
ed ship;  “her  eyebrows  of  a darker  color  are 
very  perfectly  arched  as  though  pencilled”; 
her  eyes  “soft  and  liquid,”  seem  of  a dark 
blue,  “such  as  might  prove  violet  in  the  sun- 
shine”; her  cheeks  are  plump;  her  mouth  small, 
the  umlerlip  a little  pouted;  and  her  teeth  are 
pearl -like  and  very  regular.  With  such  a 
Sweetheart,  and  with  a brave  and  handsome 
sailor-lad  to  protect  her  through  a mouth  of 
ad  ventures  by  Hood  and  storm,  with  fore-peaks, 
and  bobstays,  and  bulkheads,  uud  davits,  and 
scuttle-butts,  and  courses,  and  royals  thrown 
in,  all  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Russell  will  under- 
stand the  great  treat  that  is  before  them  iu  the 
perusal  of  this  tale. 


In  reviewing  in  these  columns  a few  months 
ago  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  “Life of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,”  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the 
“Prime  Minister”  series,  the  curious  fact  was 
noticed  that  the  author  did  not  even  allude  to 
the  existence  of  Sir  Robert’s  distinguished 
son,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  younger  Peel  wras  called  to 
that  high  office,  many  years  after  his  father’s 
death,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sitting  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  seat  as  the  Queen’s  Prime  Minister  and 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  in  oifering  his  cou- 


* The  Unde  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Thom- 
as A.  Janvikk.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. $1  25 ; Paper,  50  ceuts.  New  York  : Harper  & 
Brothers. 
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gratulations  to  the  new  incumbent,  be  spoke 
of  him  as  the  son  of  a man  whose  follower  he, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  hail  always  been,  ami  as  one 
for  whose  name  and  character  down  to  that 
late  hour  of  his  own  life,  he  had  retained  an 
unbroken  and  undiminished  veneration.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  indeed  one  of  Peel’s  most  enthusi- 
astic disciples,  and  he  very  rarely  lets  any  oc- 
casion pass,  w hen  he  can  consistently  do  so,  in 
which  he  does  not  candidly  and  cordially  avow 
himself  as  such.  The  points  of  sympathetic 
contact  between  them,  as  has  often  been  shown, 
were  many  and  great,  and  they  were  not  only 
political  but  personal  as  well.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr.Gladstone’s 
latest  biographer  should  neglect  to  speak  of 
this  potent  factor  and  strong  influence  in  the 
political  education  of  his  subject.  There  are 
frequent  references  in  the  book  to  Melbourne, 
to  Palmerston,  to  Derby,  to  Salisbury,  and,  of 
course,  to  Disraeli,  but  the  name  of  Peel  is 
seldom  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  took  his  seat  in  the  old 
House  of  Commons  on  the  meeting  of  what  is 
called  the  lirst  Reformed  Parliament,  January 
29,  1833.  lie  was  then  entering  his  tweuty- 
fonrtli  year,  and  the  English  nation,  as  Mr. 
Russell  shows,  had  just  “reached  one  of  the 
main  turning-points  of  its  history  ; that,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  aptly  descril>ed  as 
a revolution  by  duo  course  of  law  had  taken 
place,  aud  the  most  extravagant  expectations 
of  its  results  tilled  the  air.”  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  “very  bitter  against  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  when  lie  came  to  deliver  liis  sentiments  in 
debate,  his  genuine  indignation  raised  him  to 
sin  unusual  pitch  of  eloquence.  He  denounced 
the  bill  as  destined  to  change  the  British  form 
of  government  and  to  break  up  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order.”  This  was  in  1831,  and 
while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford and  a prominent  member  of  the  “ Union.” 
He  never  spoke,  of  course,  upon  the  Reform 
Bill  in  Parliament,  his  maiden  address  there 
being  made  in  defence  of  the  system  of  slave 
labor  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  upon 
the  estate  of  his  own  father  at  Demerara.  He 
lias  lived  to  change  bis  mind  upon  both  of 
these  subjects,  as  upon  many  others. 

American  readers  will  naturally  turn  to 
those  chapters  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life  which 
relate  to  our  civil  war  and  to  the  Alabama 
claims.  Concerning  his  fatuous  statement 
uttered  at  Newcastle  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
to  the  effect  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Jefferson  Davis  bad  made  a nation  of  r lie  South, 
lie  said  five  years  later  that  he  was  willing  to 
confess  that  he  was  wrong;  that  he  took  too 
much  upon  himself  in  expressing  such  an 
opinion;  that  his  sympathies  were  then, as  al- 
ways, with  the  whole  American  people;  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  nature  and  the 
working  of  the  American  Union  ; that,  ho 
had  conscientiously  believed  the  North  would 
be  happier  and  stronger  without  the  South; 
that  lie  thought  the  negroes  would  be  much 
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wearer  emancipation  under  a Southern  gov- 
ernment than  under  the  old  system  of  t lie 
Union;  and  lie  closed  by  saying  that  he  had 
always  contended  that  it  was  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  England  that  the  American  Union 
should  be  kept  entire.  All  of  which  would 
lead  the  dispassionate  onlooker  at  this  dis- 
tance to  conclude  that  wbilo  it  is  very  noble 
to  apologize  for  mistakes  made,  it  would  be  a 
little  better,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a Prime 
Minister,  not  to  make  mistakes. 

James  Grant,  a gentleman  who  edited  the 
London  Advertiser  in  the  beginning  of  t he 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  and  who  pub- 
lished«be t ween  1830  and  18.%,  “ Random  Recol- 
lections of  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords,”  wrote  of  Mr.  Gladstone  iu 
the  latter  year : “ He  is  well  informed  on  most 
of  the  subjects  which  usually  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature,  and  lie  is  happy  iu 
turning  his  information  to  good  account.... 

His  contemporaneous  resources  are  ample 

He  is  a man  of  very  considerable  talent,  but 
lie  has  nothing  approaching  to  genius.  ...I 
have  no  idea  that  he  will  ever  acquire  the 

reputation  of  a great  statesman  [!] He 

now  and  then  indulges  iu  sarcasm,  which  is, 
in  most  cases,  very  felicitous.  He  is  plausible, 
even  when  most  in  error,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This 
last  remark  suggests  an  epigrammatic  speech 
of  the  late  Lord  Ilonghtou,  made  many  years 
afterwards,  to  the  effect  that  “ Gladstone’s 
method  of  impartiality  consists  in  being  furi- 
ously in  earnest  on  both  sides  of  a question.” 

Neither  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone*  by  Mr.  G.  \V.  E.  Kus- 
sell, lately  added  to  the  series  of  “The  Queen’s 
Prime  Ministers,”  but  they  are  interesting 
in  themselves;  and  how  far  contemporary 
judgment  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  youth 
and  middle  age  was,  or  was  not,  correct,  his 
admirers  and  his  enemies  in  his  old  age  must 
determine.  It.  is  hut  just  to  bis  earlier  repu- 
tation to  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Moncktou 
Millies  was  fond  of  saying  sharp  things;  and 
that  our  own  Mr.  Longfellow,  writing  in  the 
North  American  Uerieic , when  Mr.  Grant’s  work 
first  appeared,  said  of  it  and  its  author,  “iu  a 
word,  the  book  lias  very  bad  manners.” 

Mr.  Russell’s  memoir,  like  the  volumes  that 
have  preceded  it  in  the  same  series,  is  political 
rather  than  personal.  The  author  has  a sincere 
admiration  for  his  subject.  But  he  is  just  and 
honest — so  just  and  so  honest  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  will  please  Mr.Gladstone’s  po- 
litical or  domestic  circle,  or  whether  he  will 
lead  strangers  to  like  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  politics  any  better  than  they  did 
before.  That  it  will  not  disturb  Mr.  Glad- 
stone for  a moment,  however,  is  very  certain. 
“ They  have  said,  and  they  will  say.  Let  them 
be  saying!” 

6 The  Right  Honourable  'William  Ewart  Gladstone.  By 
Gkorge  \V.  K Uitshem..  With  photogravure  portrait. 
Crown  8vn,  Cloth.  $1  25.  \ ‘ The  Queen  s Prime  Minis- 
ters.”) New  York : Harper  & Druthers. 
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TUB  IN N «M  TJfH  GOOD  WOMAN. 
'■%  £ Sionksgitfing  £ Stag  Stor«. 

cv'  m'ZEKiui  r.i  ri  Ki:u Mirra. 


MIS  hmvy  fnxAt,  lift 
mn«\ 

Ue*eimd  tmd:  dplbe  the 


The  flmyokT.  choir  of 
the  Cockerel  Church— a 
church  long  gone,  but 
\yho$e  1 lough  tyy  offe  still 
turns 


the  shifting 
on  a \Yealberv 
stained  &pjr&  in  Cam- 
brj%e;M,^saohM&etts— ^ Were  pr  o I g£ . 

Vi ttg fcerr jtigy  Tbit  p*1 -hhjM/vr. 
.or  ^hV^Vhe'-umsteri  ns  he' Was  •:  •' 

Uill  young  hum*  in  a black  suit  -*  U \»  bib* 
fifties;- Win* held  tii  Ui$  right  hand  i sheet 
J.uning-fo^ksnluoU  hr?  bit  «vith  . .. 

he) if  tu  tus  my/bs  though  it  wei > avorh*4tb 

ami  dropped  by  his  side. 

:y  ‘ * ^I>vv,  all— 

* U'H  htuu  v fn*f,  In*  tif*oov  tr,.,  - 

IV*xonv]  and  idol  he*  the  gw»i  t»il  - 

$iugrr: 

The  word  was  spoken  with  . .-i 

eaira^tT4&5§- t!hW»  Would  hay4  bev:»v  |aU>i 

ting  in  au  officer  iii  the  amiy,  ueid  ;;«• -you* 

panied  by  a jack:k|»ih  dike  i>ov  - 
more  empbatie  Hum  graebiuh  The  • • 
obeyed  *viM>  spin!  anil  alueY-.; 
hand  used  lobe  swayed  by 
u.i  the  'same  artier  limes,  before  U<e  sym- 
phony ord  ers!  ra  w as.  si?  xmieb  as  a dre&jn 
"‘Fine'  fine!  ^fovv  again ! AUerbem! 


3*0  W 


Tiie'jrouiig*  rnd^ter  h><ved  as  hefrukkhwi 
li fled  his • bawl  ?uhi  two hj£: fork  id  nm pic 
thetnrv- 

l*  ^T.he ; jkpjM  ytr^uD  by  bear  to  flow;- 
hi  ivy  feih?rt'  Witri.*/ 

$tmr' 
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cme  pum  an tf  cot>i V i h \ on s h mV;  The  h?gf  i 
soprano,  or  rs  lies?  trebled'  On 
f ul  ‘ AviiO-- 

: I * a#  j eomff ;>ve r f pop i Thi*/My$ifo  MdaduWx 
w»tb  liit*  >»ngfogooahrOr  in  make  fist*  best-’ 
possible  , preparation  for  the*  m?rv ice  on 
tim  hpifotifo}  :N~t*w  Eii^l«#rii  fesuvai.;.  the 
Feast1  ‘ of  Trumpefo  tlmt  rrdwm^f  the  clc^ 
etinmg  year 

uT.i»iit  was  fine  -again.  especially'  the 
u pper  part  I can  h^r  4U&  w hi  lev  ’ corn- . 
iog-  in  tlnU  gfnrumf  vrffee  *<»  yours!  That 
is  what  I eiist.aH •'•  Now  « e will  hlj  take 
a pmeh  eff  snuff.'  ••  Vcg. 

'ife  whhe  face  of  the  *e>pvim>  riuighf 
thp^  nu^k  htm^r  years  again  Shy  -!$&$ 

a ^pvdy  hfotevovioa  u in  u vamlykg  dre*?-*, 
prim  ariil  and  Jimkiog  ft*  HuuijrU  she 
wished  that  she  wax  a feiv  years  younger 
There  Was  a yprj n kb  u g urUngt  in  Juk 
hair,  \v b t«-!i  \\  as  rni  ted  hack  uver  hey  *atr- 
tfesi,  imidlevUUil  forehuadL  * 

Thy  yfogmgu*  j isi.£v:s  mime  was  Joseph 
Sbrahge  He  wa^i*  weJTktiovm  bbtvm*- 
tor  $t  uk  ti  n d ordiimriro  i n A 1.1  lien  % 
-<d$i;%  nt<i}  hiYrv  the  sober  pud  of  ■'  Town 
meets nj>1  Joe  o He  lived  t\u  the  IlyMm 
MptuU-fW^  iimi  for  yyros  it  mi  yours 
years  'in?  bad  •:»■'. r.-J I! {tO.4  I'am'lopC  V^R^ai 

during  ajl  Hi  esc  -yibirsHn:  olyo*'iVi4  yyt  the 
CoeUily  My  sJ  ir  maiden  bid  i.mtlergone  n 
peyevpti1»|o  change:  A-em  D~7  r . , / y-  ; ' •*  '•- 
‘ Town  muaJJdg  ' Jo<v'"  a € trardr tkri^ - 

tie  name,  would  not  be  easily  UiuDrsmod 
tO  dcty ; *it  wgy  clear  then  to  ally  fur  f lie 
i?r  FanenU  Hail  weinyyet-  vivid 
j,;d :'  !.'  - iit  Uietntmtsn>f  ihe 


>**<ifm»^*srv*-** 


disHppeHrif}^  |rfeh  * 
emtionC  hf  origitihi 
patriot^:. 

We  tfixi&i  e.^plutn, 
In  tlvfi  primitive 
da  of  So?  1 1 Ada  nis 
when  Boston  was  a 
tovrii;  and  Iho  folk- 
moto  ur<^verm*d  the 
to  Wn . a n tl  ijm  sei  ect 
moil  were  \iieii  of 
jr i ^*tit  d i sr * \ i iy  i\\n\ 
powety  there  was  devtelpjvad /O: y-ta^ •of  re • 
fprtoei^  whose’  liirthesf;  arvihitioTi  Way  to 
apeak  in  puhliA  on  h o\  P my  <h»  Vs, 
They  were  men  of  pn  vn<  vr  ideas,  to 
whom  1 Hemlu re  at  d hat  t hviy  offered  lUt le 
opportunity,  hui  who  pn>'*e  a year  m%ht 
u it  fold  their  plans  for  the  t>etfcer  adjust: 
men t of  jui man  affai r^  to  t h eir  * k f <ki  1 or- e i t i 
zeros,  ' The  idea  ipfet  t?yeyy  rndral  riiaii  hncl 


the  right  h)  l>d  a frmTnah  elect rienl 
and  hi  the  air.  Qwnl  minds  had  rrx-aspvbi 
it  with  prudent,  and  rmall  & 

ilhryv:  ^*ai  for  j>v»pidar  r*^htx-  Ttm  f^Cfe- 
mote. ! or  to w n meel’uijir.  uvih  th^  <!dhfO>mT 
, huum.  i\Kor  the  Revuhitimi  fhv  fosrp- 
‘ueonn.^  iu*ntnr  Iwaiw1  » kind  of  hoex^-. 
t Set  * r*o  i it  1 i is  zral  for  rierpit  hi  i mil 
and  among*  those  w ho  made  tv  ^rrent  o?d^e 
at  town  meidincrs  t«  the  old  town  iff  MAd> 
ford.  Massarhosetts,  fo  the  ptc Mu-e^jne 
days  of  furensu'  oratory,  was  a philn^dph- 
ica.i  mnfwahirr  and  mUinc  macher  of  a 
hinfe  head  and  great  hprixons.  Bv* 
the.  hefo»  of  owe  foie,  Town-meet iug  Joe. 

Wiife  !;i|l^;^hcidi^|[  wus  over , ini  r 1 u a- 
wiro  a :nd 1 his  Si  j ver-vpieed  <0  pratK?  traibe 
ohr  of  tljfi  eiiiiiseh,  whf'ye  theiryra^f^ge 
Was  waiting*  to  take  tho-n  over  the  Mystic. 
v»:»  « iu-  turnpike  of  v’  Dick  Turpm  s1  Ahhe 
jMartyoT^i  aw.foi  deeds.  It  w a rrikp 
autumu  evcniitg,  am!  the  haryrst-n^Hhlt 
tfkH k itight; «hit;^as  ascending  the  dusky 
hltte  sky.  ‘rheke  were  Btful  guVt,s  of  light 
iviuih  whiyh  t’iirhed  th^  golden 
Irither  and  tbitber;  iv  ju^t  like  the  mind  of 

tvefo^y  to  nse  JoeA  yva*ipt  ura!  emn  pa  ri- 
yShu,  as  he  IielpMl  Peirelope  into  tire  vehD 
yieyahd  shouted  Wlfoad?  the  dmpn 
. tiyut'.bomv  began  to  move  xi  huh*  10. 
H6oti  ttovard  i he,  stab] b*  o v*er  ih(  gfiin me r - 
jug  river.  At  a little  distanreCop^.^  Hill 
ime  like  a sliatfo wvaml  masts  of  yhjps  und 
s<iioMii^rs  beneath  it  (Ui  ihe  tides 

lik»:*  a hare  forest  >n  the  sviixi.  The  Sio?sfr 
started  at  d rapid  rate  t award  the  river 
U • ov  hrantifuily  yon  ini  -mg  bhej 
!hvi»‘  [»as’v«gt> !"  said  Town  ineruwgoioe. 

1 ’ Hnw  it  did  draw  upon  tny  i itidginabi/ut  r. 
M iisic  is  the  u*uv>  huiguage  of  the  s^nty 
\\:e...  tiev^r..  ktisOv  yyhiU  a person  is  n.utff 
wehi4a  him  iftnj/*  ; . y;/  ., 

rnjtr-W^Jb^  info  the  plib^i#y 
^'hh  vf^n\ary  and;gl|iiiTiUU’Utg  w tth  frost, 
the  horse  h omed  lidhi^  l^u  v mg 

at  b»-.r  i.rivu  luv.very  house  ..*u  j h*.: - nw;-. 
As  the  musical  couple  ofo  mo  Aw  vi.ul ; 

’*  They  'iSaEtjr'  *jkfa^y4^et«^t  v^«^ilu^ri-i3ia^lK^kv 

: ifi  Hide  and  is  gmpg  fo  *thv  The  doctor 

told  Father  Cl bvc&f td  '.  ’ Hf  cvmldoj 

fasi  Hi‘>  nigln  out.  Poor  : ox*  wdi 
have  ta  t%«<t  angfoyr  rrpvv,  Wc?U  atl  fn>ye 
to  ^>pa>  tune  \V<:>oder  if  tUeyll  .send 
for  nVe  to  lay  him  otlt,  and  w^foli  wdji 
h|Ti!>;  , * /'  v;  . 

• 1 1 1 ivey  Uo-„  roll  sviU  semi  for  »oe.  of 
r<Kjue  ‘ saul  Ikrhohipt.  linn  hot  a fra  oh 
Yog  won fj-  hB^  me,  and  T yi>all  await 
y«>ut*  da i 1 * ’*  y ■ •:  \ : * : . * ‘ ;;;- . .. ■'  • c :■  ■-;: ; '* • 
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Tim  mujbc-tetfcheh  Jiflkd . .|ii*  "brovv  .al- 
ien ti  v auil  Sifid  V “ W i t da ! Gpdfltt  u i g fr  t i 
Wlula !”  ' ’ : :/'■;/  ';  y:  " y 

Tf ieu  Ike  liwar  flew  limhfcwiirci,:  hb  ch\r 
tli ft  &ptie  uf  the  iuviM<>ey  <*f  a vvfi  1 J-ilT 
bam  aaumg  the  corn  ImujH  {Hmjpkfb 
pi )*■$,  a.iul  . , ‘ •■ 

Suu^  the  day*  wh£ti;  tbfe/ Mathers  gftv- 
«vvimd  Nbw  England  opuboh^  aiid  pco-  . 
pled  the  sky  with  wktffi&s  «uhl  rim  £#&&£* 
yard*  wit  h acmnging 'a pm  res.  and  had  ?u- 
triUU^i]  riioKt  i&oh&'^ 

siou  ymaur  cuvum*  customs  fkmgacd  by 
4c?&ik  HJiit  Ibiri&I  lukt  preyadPd  in  ifm  Ifi-. 

. Wwhilg • in  tltb  yikl  colonial 
hc»k*cs  «,>ti  i he  cnpcS,  1 lie  wotfd - t ick:  wh* 
he  a death-watch ; and  bti  tlm  tie- 
cw*>e  «>f  a ra^hbeF  of  the  family  in  rbriil 
•:i>^hbdlr'hiji!odsi  lb  ^nearest  rel&ti  Vfv  whul 
tfriul  fold  i I \ (f  bmya.n  d so  in  e hi  r rues  triinmed 
ih  o -stv’a  w 1 1 i vfis  ) tri  der  t \ \ ’PjiU I pee  W \ teach 
or  apple  tree*-  with  ;;£t&]kh  It  witit  a 
td dpi ) in#  /Ughf  to  sec  i aged  oni act  g/>. 
oli{i  ihto  tltc  gwhi  yayd  knock  VfrV.; 
the  li iy/^»  «mi1  give  the  hnaf 
T&Alden  i it ! iM-bt  ta  n t*  «:tf  the  dry ■,?iji'd ’ll  h^tyi%. 

.The  bees  (fi  tjip^e  dc>ih?;?>fic  Iimev  like  i.lie 
cut  and  do^i  d’kV'e  k jkirt  bf  t}p;v  finhliy  > 
a. rid  were  &p\>'fX>VKl  to  phssbus  occult 
khovclpiflge,  MJtd $*>  to  iUe&e  Jfriysl{tKoMfc 
]hHanT$lA  ^erp  takt>p  the  ftumjy  l^jyfaye* 
u»euU\  Ti:c  d‘»g*  liowiod  a hen  death  pie  !»ho.t  Mom)  (»>  hear  than  a very  event- 
was  apprwclnnc;  the  cat  snv  spirits,:  ful  episode  in  the  vid^v  enrutBiip  •ofihut 
and  slvU  ied  up  ami  ran  : and  ro»  v unusMal  early  apos;lc  of  art  ami  .piow^c  advocate 
occunvurc  iVdj  under  the  suspicion  of  be-  of  hu.ra a* rights.  Tow "n.-n»eb(.iipj'  Jvie. 
ing  a dwdh  rebdo  There  w;ts  a buspdaiilr  ordinary,  at 

Most  euonos  -of  tin  olddime  supersti-  t)m  Nortii.  Ends  Cosion.  dariny:  the  ewrly 
tion  v wm,  !hv  cn^to/n  of  rfapdring  loyer^  to  patT  Of  tiov  } d’eseh't  ce? d ii t'y  id w cal l^d’ 
'vahb  ilic.civrp^;  It  associated  t.  he  hopes  , tj>e  Inn  of  the  bb  »mi  Womam  The  sign 
iy{  marriage  wp. h Uu»  slicut  vigih  w*<s  iva,-.  a piciurcvd'  fi.v.  muan.  w.j.buni  a head, 
poetne /otd  has  *»nlv  disiippeAvnd  froth  the  It  \vnv  an  .hd  jhivifsh  dcriep  ‘winch  had 
nht^t  towns  w ith in  a No  . •served  a jon  posp  io  **>mc  nfeH^HUikihg 

v>lfhgiition  uf  the  social  eon >eeus<w  was  hostel  m the  days  ef  fyion  Ao»m.  The 
•more  scrupulously  regarded  lit  on  that  o sugsresf^H’  of  the  sigu  that  Um  -.imaci  wy>;. 
dead  body  should,  never  be  ieft  ahum  af  a dwamiebb**  |>mt  of  a truly  yfw;d  womatc 
night.  In  the  ' earliest  days  the  solrmiK  and  that  service  and  silence  became  u 
Tvittehor^  Ttcipb  ohi  men  anil  waliieus  ffya-  if  ever 

eon*,  5chX’l-m.J>!i : hut  HS  the  cnlumes grew  . ;v  dev  me  .net  h •woa.ajfs  longue  hi  mmum 
iifmcsi  lovers  with  plighted  trull  I.'  ware  it  that.  Uod  tic-  d;e\  ot  w » t.  lint?  it  m 
f re(pieuily,^lrMttbd  tor  theso  lofig  vigiis;  t j Vi- 1 ^ • tile* 

Awful  were  the  stories  that  used'  Id  he  visinvrs  ati.  rite  *tiU.  The  ‘-sign  was  rum- 
told  m tie:  old  ours  and  ordinaries  or  hionH'  Thd-  h:V|Oc-  of  eon versaljcui  ;>t  Iltc 
iuversovho  w -or  OUituhed  amid  siich  de-  dirntt**1  .hour,  und  hem  probably  began 
|H*esSUtg  ilutir.K  by  cats,  ow  t -,v  Hiysb-rions  the  first  .'Hycl;/  d:.scussions  of  womanh 
mdses,  and  spectral  vnious.  A few  n«  riglits  In  .the  lMrd.au  city, 
these  f0< tries  were  odd  and  comical,  ;m«l  Tin*  Inn  m fhr  y;;»;  d Whman  Wav  hn 
we.  t^cull  ho  talc  thuf  wc  ever  heard  from  nmid  for  if>,  .kumby  aiid  live ly  'i4p&' 
the  J rf?  si t iry- tellers,  who  the . hft^r  dhj)mr  /a» . Th &ij k^i'wi tig 

were*  the  novel  rM*  of  those  days,  that  pro-  Hays  were  a fe:M  ore  o.f  tin-  period  of  pine 
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ical  expectancy.  Thanksgiving  was  the 
Puritan  Christmas  in  colonial  times,  the 
one  day  of  merrymaking  and  good  cheer 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  long  sermo 
and  the  bountiful  dinner  that  the  religio 
purpose  of  the  day  changed  into  social 
amusements.  It  was  Thanksgiving  after- 
noon and  night  that  were  g’  m to  the 
musician,  the  riddler,  and  the«  y-teller. 

The  wayfarer,  the  bachelor  uie  travel- 
ler, the  immigrant,  sought  the  hospitality 
of  the  inn  during  U±\ Is  bountiful  festival; 

i Julien’s,  with  its  famous  soups  and 
songs,  and  tl y rdinary  of  the  Good  Wo- 
man, with  its  cheerful  dining-room,  were 
favorite  resorts  of  people  without  an  estab- 
lished home.  In  these  cordial  hostelries 
great  fires  blazed  for  all.  The  jug,  the  beef, 
the  turkey,  the  brown-bread,  the  succo- 
tash, the  great  pans  of  Tallman  sweetings, 
the  pumpkin  cake,  the  apple  puddings, 
were  for  all  broken  families.  The  Inn  of 
the  Good  Woman  had  an  especially  Amer- 
ican cuisine  on  that  day.  There  the  pep- 
pery sausages  were  browned  for  all  in  the 
morning;  the  apple  dumplings  with  po- 
tato crusts  and  pandowdy  were  served  for 
a dessert  for  all  at  noon,  and  the  hot  gin- 
gerbread with  like  liberality  at  the  even- 
ing meal.  There  the  best,  the  cleverest, 
the  most  thrilling  of  all  the  marvellous 
stories  were  told. 

Town-meeting  Joe  was  a bachelor,  and 
lived  on  one  of  the  bowery  farms  of  Med- 
ford, on  the  Mystic,  between  the  old  Crad- 
dock House,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  building  in  NewEngland,and  which 
has  been  changed  into  a museum,  and 
the  grand  old  Royall  House,  now  famous 
in  folk-lore  as  Hobgoblin  Hall.  There 
were  great  forests  then  near  the  long  sea- 
meadows  of  the  river  Mystic.  The  Crad- 
dock House  had  been  a garrison  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony,  and  had  had  a 
secret  window  in  one  of  its  chimneys,  and 
port-holes  in  the  walls,  which  may  still  be 
seen.  It  was  surrounded  by  a park.  Near 
it  ships  were  built  and  launched ; and  here 
was  one  of  the  old  shops  of  Blingo,  the 
blacksmith,  who  made  anchors  in  Boston 
and  ship  nails  here,  and  whose  open  doors 
in  this  place  were  covered  with  posters  on 
which  the  news  of  the  two  towns  might 
be  read,  especially  when  a “ caravan  ” or 
circus  was  coming. 

It  was  Town -meeting  Joe’s  mission 
and  calling  to  regulate  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  the  town,  and  not  to  let  a 
few  people  have  their  ways  and  says. 


but  compel  them  to  follow  his  own  wiser 
a’  t more  restricted  views.  The  old  Med- 
.rd  town  meeting  was  his  field-day — 
he  was  never  able  to  keep  step  well  at 
the  general  training;  he  walked  inde- 
pendently, and  so  never  rose  from  the 
ranks.  But  on  town -meeting  days  he 
arose  to  the  eventful  demands  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  hour,  and  addressed  his 
“fellow-citizens”  on  every  topic  and  oc- 
casion with  words  that  were  plain  and 
homely,  but  that  rung  and  stung.  Tall 
and  lank,  he  wore  a tile  hat,  the  top  of 
which  was  filled  with  a handkerchief 
large  enough  for  a national  flag,  a stiff 
black  stock  in  which  he  might  have  been 
hung  with  perfect  safety,  a substantial 
gray  coat,  and  a vest  and  trousers  made 
on  Medford  looms.  One  could  see  that 
he  was  a man  of  ideas,  and  that  he  had 
found  many  things  wrong  in  the  world. 

Penelope  Vassal  was  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  families  of  royalists  who  had 
fled  to  Barbadoes,  or  one  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  The  property  of  the  Vassals 
had  been  confiscated,  and  Penelope,  be- 
ing left  with  nothing  but  an  education 
and  a name,  was  compelled  to  open  a 
dame  school  in  Medford.  She  taught  the 
school  with  great  credit  for  a quarter  of  a 
generation,  and  among  her  patrons  and 
advisers  were  supposed  to  be  Maria  Gowen 
Brooks,  called  by  Southey  “ Maria  del 
Occidente”;  Mi's.  Susannah  Rowson,  au- 
thor of  Charlotte  Temple;  and  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  the  earliest  pen  in  children’s 
literature  in  America.  She  lived  at  the 
literary  period  of  Medford,  and  her  lofty 
and  exact  manners  sustained  the  tradi- 
tional dignity  of  the  fine  old  town.  Her 
dignity  never  relapsed,  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  weakness  for  her  musical  and 
patriotic  hero. 

With'  her  grand  name  and  education 
and  distinguished  patronage  she  had  this 
one  weakness,  an  affection  for  Town- 
meeting  Joe.  He  had  never  meant  to 
win  her  affections.  He  was  not  a candi- 
date for  the  affections  of  any  one;  his  one 
ambition  was  to  make  a noise.  He  had 
gone  to  her  to  rehearse  his  town-meeting 
orations,  and  to  receive  “p’ints,”  and  to 
sing.  But  his  eloquence  wTas  so  engaging, 
and  his  interest  in  public  afljairs  so  lively, 
and  his  voice  so  uplifting,  that  poor  Dame 
* Vassal  conceived  a great  affection  for 
him,  and  idealized  him,  and  covered  his 
head  with  the  aureole  of  ideality.  He 
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felt  w>mpU«»ent^I 
by  sti^r  regard  ut, 

&rsi  :to?M ; be  ap- 
pract&lcd  . -by  a 
ikg tfSAfr.-.  di  stick 
high  social  rrm)' 
xicetsftns  arjd  diV 
tinfetioo  held 
u>  b$  . /fto  ordt- 
dij^y  .re'c^gyiitJpu 
of  ahiKtyv  ; Bathe 
bad  'mr&  though  i 
of  Jove  or  niiu-- 
in  the  rmd- 
■tW  Lcv4x  would 
hinder  hi*  ambi- 
tion* Dame  Vas- 
sal luuteil  loftily 
at  Die  disturbed 
st#le 

tions&i  opportune 
times,  aiid  thoir 
relations  would 
have  become 
strained  but  ter 
her  fulness 

and  assiduous  al- 
ien tiop 

One  day  her  feej-c 
togs  rose  to  an  af- 
fectionate admira- 
tion beyond  ail  re- 
straint; she  could 
stand  Lite  tip 

longer.  and  she 
fra h lily  io}d  fe t v 
passion. 

'‘Oi-a.cky/  gbotl 

worua  ii  ’ ’ ‘ said  J oe; 

peverih^ghi 
of  Siic)i  a tliiUg  as 
that/  fain  >voiUltxi 
•to-  the  toyr  tiv  nhd 
. jto  -jt;  • you 

kniv#./'* •. 

4>  A.ud  ,1  may 

Tehture  to  h.»pe.“T  mid  IVuVie  Vassal.  :>r  ;♦  ‘*  £be  who  now  stand*  before  you."*  was 

loss  of  b>+y  yvontod  dignitj%  * ■••that  $oti  w * ii  hnr-  ft.-apk  avowal 

one  day  be  'Wedded  to  hoot  her.  Every  His  brows  fell.  A‘  If  over  I do  marry/ 
man  To*ed$  xi  heart  and  a home.,  I have  TJl-~ril  reckon  op  yOft—I  reckon  lyriilV" 
(iltimt.  no>V*--H  house/*  said  .Jyh\  in  ereat  liesifaiicy  and  mental 

" Cwky. good  woman’  3 >u}>piw  -O  efift  fusion ‘I  rerkon  1 will'  Joe  1 1 ft 

Who  notdd  you  tiA.re  n\r  <ti  Ins  brows 

The  id  \ Ik  \vv>m&n  rn$e-  up  Wlore  hint,  ‘’Then  wr  14  re  Nt  ml  h«  d,  said  lVn»d* 
t»ll  v^ud  UdUo*  until  Vn‘  •;»—tned  to  he  <u«*\  <0  vvlj«*m  .h.e‘s  dubious  -Vi ,^w 0 
tlw-  wormiR  tim(  be  bad  rainbows  and  apple  Idootm,  ^ 

*Wnow.u:.  liis  eyes  rose  lot be  mH<)q*S(d*’d  Ids  vym  vVUto  a/l*¥$  -}i}f. 

Hlidude.  and  be  stared  vbIU  uplifted.  • 'Wha.tbiid  ‘be  #ak)  ? ' . Wfeihud 

brows.  he  done 'i  The  atfuir  would  ruin  tiiti 


FOR  VK^ftS  &ni}  VtS^HS  A7*p vt'&bll*  Atl^PKP 
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reputation  among  his  “ fellow -citizens,” 
and  lie  would  not  be  able  to  oppose 
Provided  Willows  from  being  elected  a 
select -man  with  any  show  of  success. 
Had  he  pronounced  a death -sentence  to 
all  his  cherished  hopes  of  life  ? The  graytJ 
matter  under  his  cranium  began  to  bel 
much  agitated. 

“My  feelings  overpower  me,”  said  he. 
“ I never  can  describe  them.  There  is  a 
ringin'  in  my  head — up  here  in  the  tower. 
It  is  so  unexpected — the  honor.  I will 
come  again.  I want  to  feel  the  cool  air. 
I must!” 

He  hurried  out  of  the  door,  under  the 
moon  and  stars. 

“ I am  a ruined  man,”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  “and  111  never  marry,  never, 
not  for  all  the  planets  in  the  sky.  What 
an  idjut  I have  been!  How  did  it  all 
happen?” 

He  was  a burdened  man  for  years. 
His  thought  day  and  night  was  how  he 
might  free  himself  from  the  awful  prom- 
ise that  Dame  Penelope  thought  that  he 
had  made  to  her. 

The  prosperous  year  of  18 — found  the 
great  fields  of  Medford  yellow  with  corn 
and  pumpkins.  Governor  Brooks,  of  Med- 
ford, had  issued  a goodly  Thanksgiving 
proclamation;  the  old  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  in  a grateful  mood; 
and  Dame  Penelope  read  the  annual  State 
document  with  becoming  hopefulness, 
and  resolved  to  invite  Joe  to  spend  the 
day  with  her,  that  they  might  unite 
their  gratitude  for  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  year.  She  had  rehearsed  with 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  public 
service  in  Cockerel  Hall,  Boston,  when 
everything  looked  propitious.  But  when 
she  approached  him  with  the  beneficent 
invitation  for  the  day,  she  vras  greatly 
surprised  at  his  answer: 

“ I can’t  come— I can't  now-*” 

“Why,  Joe?  It  is  the  proper  thing. 
Don’t  you  remember  our  everlasting  vows 
that  we  plighted  to  each  other  on  that 
sacred  occasion  ?” 

He  certainly  did.  That  cloud  in  his 
sky  had  never  disappeared  for  an  hour. 

“ I can’t — ” 

“Why?” 

“ I’ve  got  to  watch  with  the  korps.” 

“ Ma  foi,  is  he  dead,  Joe  ?”  said  Penel- 
ope, in  a spasm  of  disappointment. 

“ Yes,  Blingo  the  blacksmith  is  gone 
at  last — the  anchor’s  cast.  His  body  is 
in  the  Good  Woman  Inn.  He's  to  be 


buried  from  the  Old  North  Church,  in 
Copps  Hill  Buryin’- ground,  and  they 
have  asked  me  to  watch  with  the  korps. 
I couldn't  refuse.  He  hadn’t  any  rela- 
tions, but  used  to  sleep  in  the  storehouse 
chamber  in  the  inn.  I was  a particular 
friend  of  Blingo.  He  will  never  make 
anchors  no  more,  nor  ship  bolts,  nor  shoe 
bosses,  nor  nothin’.  The  ships  are  all 
anchored  in  the  port  to  which  he  has 
gone.  We  shall  all  sail  away  some  day. 
It  will  make  a dreadful  solemn  Thanks- 
givin’  at  the  inn.” 

Penelope  considered  the  imperative  sit- 
uation. 

“Joe,  I would  think  it  would  be  a very 
solemn  thing  to  watch  with  a dead  body 
of  a fellow-mortal  like  Blingo  all  alone.” 

“Yes,  but  he  was  a Federal.  There 
were  no  hants  about  him.  Don't  let  it 
worry  you  at  all ; be  as  happy  and  con- 
tented as  you  can  on  Thanksgivin’  Day, 
and  that  will  make  me  happy  and  con- 
tented.” 

“But  you  will  be  so  lonely,  Joe.  A 
dead  man  isn’t  company;  and  just  think 
what  might  happen !” 

“Yes,  but  he  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  Lord,  nor  me,  nor  anybody.  He 
always  turned  to  the  right,  and  went 
straight  ahead,  Blingo  did.  That’s  wot 
he’s  done  now — gone  right  on.  I wouldn’t 
be  any  more  afraid  of  his  body  than  of  his 
old  leather  apron.  I wouldn’t — would 
you,  now?” 

“No;  but  the  custom” 

“ The  custom?  What  custom?” 

“Joe,  when  a betrothed  man  watches 
with  the  dead,  you  know  whom  he  invites 
to  watch  with  him.  I will  wTatch  with 
you,  Joe.  I’ve  been  wanting  to  have  a 
serious  talk  with  you  about  the  vital  is- 
sues of  life,  and  our  wedding  day,  and  all 
that  we  hope  to  be  to  each  other  in  this 
wrorld  and  the  world  to  come.” 

“The  world  to  come?”  Here  was  a wide 
perspective,  and  the  suggested  addition  to 
the  mortal  association  startled  Joe.  The 
cloud  was  sweeping  across  the  whole  ho- 
rizon. 

“The  world  to  come?  Folks  ain’t 
married  there,  the  Scripture  says,”  he 
ventured. 

“No;  but  we  would  wish  to  be  near 
each  other  there  as  here — wouldn't  we, 
Joe  ? I would — wouldn’t  you?’* 

Joe  went  down  into  the  wells  of  deep 
thought.  “Penelope,  I’m  sorry  for  ye, 
but — but  it  wouldn't  be  proper  for  you  to 
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watch  with  me  at  the  inn,  would  it,  now, 
at  Thanksgivin’-time,  when  the  house  is 
full  and  runnin’  over?  It  wouldn’t  do, 
now,  would  it?  And  you  a Royall,  too, 
and  a school-ma’am,  too,  and  a friend  of 
the  Governor,  too.  I forgot  to  tell  ye: 
they’ve  laid  out  old  Blingo  in  the  store- 
room chamber,  where  he  breathed  his  last ; 
so  they  told  me.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  Scripture  that  ‘There  was  no  room 
for  him  in  the  inn.’  ” Joe  rolled  his  eyes 
nervously,  and  added : 4 4 That  old  chamber 
is  a dreadful  place;  all  herbs  and  rats 
and  old  chests,  and  ghosts  of  cats,  and 
dead  folks’  things;  and  the  pepper-mill 
is  there,  and  the  chopper  block  for  mince- 
meat. The  house  is  so  full  and  all  run- 
nin’  over  on  Thanksgivin’  that  they  had 
to  let  old  Blingo  rest  there,  just  where  he 
died.  It  wouldn’t  be  any  good  place  for 
you  to  go  to,  now  would  it?  You  are  a 
Royall,  don’t  you  know.  A Royall  never 
forgets  his  place.” 

44  Yes,  but  to  be  loyal  to  one’s  betrothed 
is  more  than  to  inherit  the  blood  of  famous 
ancestors.  My  heart  has  been  loyal  to  you 
ever  since  the  day  that  you  told  me  you 
would  never  marry  another.  My  affec- 
tions are  not  like  the  weather-vane,  but 
are  deep  and  firm  and  lasting — true  as 
Penelope  of  old  to  Ulysses.  I have  long 
been  waiting  to  have  a talk  with  you, 
and  make  definite  and  explicit  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  blessed  institution 
of  matrimony.  That  will  give  me  an 
opportunity.  It  will  be  a solemn  night 
to  talk  about  such  joyful  events.  No, 
Joe,  the  eyes  of  this  world  and  the  world 
above  are  upon  us,  and  your  vows  are  be- 
fore your  own  eyes,  and  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  the  betrothed  of  Joe  Strange  was 
untrue  to  him  in  any  dark  hour  of  his  life. 
Penelope  is  my  name,  and  I am  a true 
Penelope.” 

440h,  Madame  Royall,  I wouldn’t  have 
you  do  it  for  all  the  world.  Watch  with 
old  Blingo’s  korps  in  the  storehouse  cham- 
ber— why !” 

“But  I’d  rather.  ’Tis  for  your  sake, 
Joe.” 

“What  would  Governor  Brooks  say?” 

“That  I was  ready  to  do  my  duty — a 
real  true  Penelope,  and  one  worthy  of 
the  name  that  stands  for  the  heart  of  all 
womankind.” 

“But,  Madame — Madame  Royall— oh, 
Madame — oh,  Penelope — I have  heard—  it 
is  so  dreadful — I have  heard  that  old  store- 
rooms in  taverns  are  hanted .” 


44  But  you  said  that  you  were  not  afraid 
of  the  body  of  Blingo.” 

“No,  but  there  might  be  other  people’s 
hants— pirates  or  cats  or  somethin’.  Old 
Cotton  Mather,  who  lived  and  died  up 
there,  used  to  see  black  people  in  the  air 
who  would  explode.  There,  now,  he  did, 
and  lie’s  buried  in  Copps  Hill,  right  there.” 

“ That’s  why  I ought  to  be  true  to  you, 
Joe — a real  Penelope.  I will  be  true. 
How  could  I bear  to  think  of  you  watch- 
ing there  all  alone  in  that  old  store-cham- 
ber with  the  body  of  Blingo  the  black- 
smith ? Penelope  Royall  knows  her  duties 
better  than  that.  I’ll  be  there  to  comfort 
you,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  and  we’ll 
lay  out  all  our  plans  in  life,  and  if  any- 
thing happens  there,  we  will  share  the  dan- 
ger together.  There  shall  be  no  hants 
find  you  alone,  Joe,  in  such  a place  as 
that,  while  Penelope  Royall  is  living. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I will  be  there  to 
comfort  you.” 

If  ever  a man  had  a doleful  prospect 
of  Thanksgiving  that  year,  it  was  Town- 
meeting Joe.  He  was  anything  but  the 
Ulysses  of  poor  Penelope’s  fancy.  He 
had  dreamed  of  going  to  the  Inn  of  the 
Good  Woman,  eating  of  roast  pig  and 
succotash  and  pandowdy,  and  interpola- 
ting wonder  stories  between  the  courses 
of  the  cuisine;  of  smoking,  and  telling 
more  rollicking  stories;  listening  to  har- 
rowing legends  and  droll  jokes  from 
others;  of  having  supper  of  sweet-apple 
pudding  and  pumpkin  pie  and  fuming 
coffee;  telling  more  stories;  then  going 
to  the  old  storehouse  chambers  with  some 
jovial  friend,  and  spending  the  night  by 
the  corpse  of  poor  Blingo;  telling  more 
stories,  and  drinking  apple  cider  and  eat- 
ing more  pie.  The  winds  might  howl 
and  the  seas  dash  in  Boston  Harbor,  but 
he  was  sure  that  poor  Blingo  would  never 
harm  him. 

But  to  have  Penelope  for  company,  that 
was  another  matter.  To  sit  up  all  night 
with  Blingo,  with  classical-minded  Penel- 
ope nagging  him  to  marry  her,  and  im- 
parting to  him  moral  precepts  from  the 
correct  example  of  the  Odysseus  or  the 
Book  of  Ruth ; to  be  put  at  his  wits’  end 
how  to  turn  the  subject;  and  to  hear  the 
wind  howl  and  the  sea  roar  in  Boston 
Harbor  without  the  invigorating  pie  and 
cider,  which  Dame  Vassal  would  surely 
not  have  regarded  as  a proper  luxury  for 
such  a vigil ! This  picture  was  as  appall- 
ing to  him  as  it  would  have  been  to 
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search  a cellar  for  thieves  or  spectral 
lights  or  alarming  midnight  noises. 

It  should  not  be.  He  would  go  to 
Penelope  and  tell  her  that  he  would  not 
expect  her.  So  one  evening,  as  the  red 
twilight  faded  behind  the  bare  oaks  ov  ■ 
the  brown  sea -meadows,  he  knockr ' 
Penelope’s  door.  An  earnest*  face 
appeared  in  the  framework. 

“I  came  over  to  say,”  said  he— “you 
are  real  good — but  1^ /^me  over  to  say 
that  I won’t  need  you  on  Thanksgivin’ 
night  to  watch.  * You  are  real  good,  but  I 
will  get  Provided  Usher  to  watch  with 
me.  He’d  just  as  lives.  You  are  real 
good,  and  that  is  what  I came  over  to 
say.” 

Penelope  surveyed  her  Ulysses  with 
some  misgivings,  but  said:  “But  what 
we  are  to  each  other,  Joe,  you  know,  and 
any  true  heart  will  stand  by  her  be- 
trothed at  a time  like  this.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom, Joe.  I am  ready.” 

“Yes,  I know  that  you  are  real  good, 
but  I have  heard  that  that  old  chamber  is 
full  of  herbs  and  red  peppers,  and  dead 
folks’  things,  and  rafters  and  beams  and 
pigeons  and  things,  and  it  ain’t  any  suit- 
able place  for  womenkind.  I told  you 
so  before.  You  are  real  good,  but  I shall 
not  need  ye.  Hope  you’ll  have  a good 
Thanksgivin’.  I’ll  see  you  home  after 
church  that  day.  You’re  real  good. 
Good-by.” 

“You  will  see  me  there , too,”  said 
Penelope,  as  Joe  moved  away  with  a 
quaking  heart.  “You  will  see  me  there. 
No  Provided  Usher  shall  keep  you  com- 
pany when  you  need  me.” 

Thanksgiving  came,  with  a mellow  air 
and  a lingering  summer  splendor.  Car- 
riages full  of  merry  people  rolled  to  and 
fro,  guns  cracked  in  the  woods,  and  the 
Boston  bells  rang,  and  the  Old  North 
chimes  pealed  out  joyful  airs.  At  noon 
a thin  cloud  passed  over  the  sun ; the  day 
turned  gray;  the  wind  rose;  there  came 
gusts  of  snow,  and  the  harbor  grew  white 
with  foam.  The  season  was  changing. 

“It  will  be  a fearful  night,”  said  Joe. 
“The  Lord  pity  the  sailor!  She  won’t 
come  now,  and  what  a good  time  I’ll 
have!  These  wild  evenings  are  great  for 
story-tellin’  and  apple  cider.  I'll  tell  my 
story  of  Peter  Rugg,  who  has  been  ridin’ 
and  ridin’  about  on  snowy  nights  like 
that  that  is  cornin’,  for  the  Lord  knows 
how  many  years,  try  in’  to  find  Boston 
town.  He’s  doomed  to  ride  forever;  and 


I’ll  tell  ’em  how  a boy  threw  a pumpkin 
at  1 pm  on  Charlestown  Bridge,  and  it 
went  right  through  him,  and  came  out 
r»n  the  other  side.  With  the  wind,  and 
sea  moanin’,  and  old  Blingo  up  there 
in  the  store-room,  it  will  be  a solemn 
light  at  the  inn ! But,  thanks  to  gracious, 
ic  will  all  be  nothing  to  what  it  would  ha’ 
been  to  have  set  up  with  Penelope ! The 
winds  do  howl  like  music  to  me.  Howl! 
howl  on!  as  Shakespeare  says.” 

With  this  dramatic  address  to  iEolus, 

Joe  harnessed  his  reluctant  horse,  and 
prepared  to  take  his  Penelope  to  the  old 
Cockerel  Church,  where  the  principal 
Thanksgiving  service  was  to  be  observed. 

The  day  was  one  of  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther, such  as  only  comes  in  November 
and  March.  The  white-caps  rolled  on  the 
waves.  Half  of  the  sky  was  a placid  arch 
of  purple,  and  half  a belt  of  slaty  cloud ; 
there  were  gusts  of  wind  and  spiral  snow\ 
and  gleams  of  sunlight  on  the  far  brown 
hills.  In  the  parting  days  of  Indian- 
summer  such  fitful  and  uncertain  min- 
glings  of  all  weathers  came  to  the  coast. 

“One  does  not  know  what  to  think,” 
said  Penelope— which  applied  to  her  own 
experience  as  well  as  to  the  weather  on 
that  remarkable  day. 

The  wind  had  sharply  shaken  the  trees, 
and  the  ground  was  red  with  apples  along 
the  Mystic  and  Charles.  The  dark  cloud 
grew,  and  rose  like  a hood  over  the  blue 
arch.  Dogs  ran  and  geese  flew  before  the 
gusts  of  wind. 

“ I know  what  to  think,”  said  Joe,  after 
a long  silence;  “it  is  going  to  be  an  aw- 
ful night— awful ! The  snow  will  fly,  and 
the  shutters  will  bang.  How  thankful 
you  ought  to  be  that  you’ve  got  a home  to 
stay  to!” 

“All  the  powers  of  the  storm  will  not 
deter  me  from  being  at  my  post  of  duty,” 
said  Penelope. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Joe  set  out  for 
the  inn  alone,  where  he  was  to  dine  with 
the  living  and  watch  with  the  dead.  He 
little  minded  the  storm.  His  mind  was 
rid  of  Penelope,  and  that  made  the  whole 
world  serene  to  him. 

The  inn  was  crowded.  A sumptuous 
dinner  was  served,  which  lasted  from  two 
o’clock  to  four  o’clock,  when  the  guests, 
the  stage-drivers,  and  the  idlers  gathered 
in  the  office  before  the  great  fire,  and 
while  most  of  them  smoked  their  pipes 
and  rested  their  feet  on  the  brass  fenders, 
a few  told  stories  on  the  old  red  settle  in 
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ven’s  name,  let  me  slape  in  the  storehouse, 
or  anywhere.  I have  been  turned  away 
from  two  inns.  I am  half  sick.  I want 
to  go  to  my  room  now.  Hear  the  wind— 
wharra !” 

There  was  a tone  of  hearty  good  humor 
in  his  voice  as  he  made  this  vigorous  plea. 

“Well,  show  him  to  the  storehouse 
chamber,”  said  the  landlord. 

The  maid  did  so  speedily,  leading  the 
way  with  a wax  taper  to  the  unoccupied 
room.  She  arranged  the  musty  bed,  and 
bade  the  worn  traveller  good-night,  and 
left  him  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  very  bed 
where  Joe  supposed  the  body  of  poor 
Blingo  had  been  laid  out.  The  Irish 
traveller  hurriedly  took  off  his  clothing, 
laid  it  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  covered  his 
body  over  with  the  antique  bedclothing, 
and  his  head  with  a sheet,  and  went  to 
sleep,  little  caring  who  should  enter  the 
room  during  the  night. 

He  was  the  only  sleeper  in  the  house  at 
this  early  hour,  except  poor  Blingo,  in  the 
other  store-room.  The  servants  gave  them- 
selves  up  to  merriment,  notwithstanding 
the  solemn  illustration  of  mortality  in 
the  lean-to.  The  dining-room  was  clear- 
ed; the  red  settles  were  set  before  the 
roaring  log  fire.  The  apple  cider  flowed, 
and  the  usual  crowd  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  stories  told  on  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing. It  was  a typical  Thanksgi ving  night, 
and  wild  and  fearful  these  stories  were. 
Never  in  any  land  was  there  folk-lore 
like  that  started  by  imaginative  old  Cot- 
ton Mather  in  his  Wonders  of  the  Invis- 
ible World . Hoffman's  Strange  Stories 
are  dreamy  impressions  to  them.  The 
spirits  of  the  Puritan’s  day  were  all  dark 
and  avenging,  desolate  and  troubled  as 
the  windy  graveyards  on  the  bleak  coasts. 

The  story-telling  began  with  the  awful 
legend  of  “Nix’s  Mate,”  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  tale  of  the  “ Shrieking  Wo- 
man,” of  “Giles  Corey  the  Wizard,”  the 
“Bell  Tavern  Mystery,”  and  the  “Spec- 
tre Leaguers  of  Cape  Ann.”  After  the 
blood -chilling  account  of  the  “Stone- 
throwing Devil  of  Portsmouth,”  which 
had  lately  been  published  in  London,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  Increase  Math- 
er’s Wonderful  Providences,  the  white- 
capped  landlady  gave  a very  picturesque 
version  of  “Jonathan  Moulton  and  the 
Devil,”  a harrowing  tale  of  Hampton. 
Every  one's  nerves  were  now  receptive, 
and  Town-meeting  Joe  saw'  that  his  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  the  old  Boston  wonder 


tale  of  “Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man,” 
had  come.  It  was  the  night  for  such 
a tale.  Peter,  according  to  the  tradi 
tion,  had  been  doomed  to  ride  forever  in 
search  of  Boston  on  wild  nights  like  this. 
What  his  offence  wTas,  we  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  he  had  said  that  baked  pulse 
was  not  good,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  he  was  often  met  on  wild  nights  in- 
quiring the  way  to  Boston,  and  driving 
his  spectral  steed,  writli  fiery  eyes  and 
streaming  hair,  with  a poor  white-faced 
little  girl  crying  beside  him. 

Joe  was  in  his  element  when  defending 
popular  rights  in  the  town  meeting  and 
when  telling  such  a story.  He  loved  to 
feel  his  power.  To-night  he  seemed  pos- 
sessed of  the  story-telling  inspiration  and 
magnetism.  The  storm,  the  crowded 
room,  the  great  fire,  and  the  well-schooled 
superstition  of  his  hearers,  all  tended  to 
make  the  scene  dramatic,  and  bring  the 
nervous  atmosphere  under  his  control. 

At  the  point  of  the  story  when  Peter 
Rugg  and  his  crying  child  approached 
Charlestown  Bridge,  Joe  rose  to  his  feet, 
and  pictured  the  scene  with  all  liis  re- 
sources of  provincial  dialect  and  startling 
gestures;  his  hand  flew  about  his  head  in 
such  a way  as  made  the  eyes  and  mouth 
of  the  old  black  cook,  who  stood  looking 
in  at  the  door,  open  so  wide  that  her  head 
seemed  all  mouth  and  eyes. 

“The  old  toll-gatherer  saw  the  chaise 
cornin’,”  he  said,  “and  ran  out  into  the 
rivers  of  wind  and  rain  to  meet  it,  his  lan- 
tern swingin’  in  his  hand — so,  so.  He 
heard  the  black  waters  runnin’  under  the 
piers  of  the  bridge,  but  no  sound  of  any 
horse’s  feet  or  of  w heels.  The  chaise  was 
cornin’  on  as  silent  as  a chaise  of  the  air. 
But  it  was  cornin’;  the  old  toll-gatherer 
could  see  it — it  might  have  been  with  spir- 
itual eyes — and  Peter  Rugg  was  in  it.  It 
might  have  been  the  spiritual  vision  that 
sawr  him ; I can’t  tell.  The  spiritual  world 
is  awfully  mysterious.  But  the  toll-gather- 
er saw  Peter  Rugg,  and  the  hanted  Peter 
seemed  drivin’  on  the  air,  and  he  leaned 
his  head  out  of  the  chaise,  so,  and  his 
daughter  was  sobbin’  and  sobbin’  by  his 
side.  The  old  toll-gatherer  lifted  his  lan- 
tern, so,  swingin’  it  aloft  in  the  darkness 
and  rain,  so.  But  the  steed  was  runnin’ 
as  for  life.  4 Hold !’  shouted  the  toll-gath- 
erer. The  horse  rose  into  the  air  andi — ” 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  slowly 
opened  on  the  rural  actor  and  his  nervous 
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“I  shouldn’t  'want  to  be  left  alone  if  I 
were  dead,”  said  Joe.  “I  wish  it  were 
morning,  I do.  This  is  the  way and  Joe 
led  Penelope  towards  the  old  storehouse 
chamber  in  which  the  Irish  traveller  w»« 
quietly  sleeping  under  the  parted  curtains 
of  the  ancient  post  bed,  but  which  our 
two  watchers  supposed  wa«  occupied  by 
the  dead  anchor-maker,  the  ueat  of  whose 
hammer  had  rent  the  air  of  the  Charles 
River,  and  the  gleam  of  whose  forges  had 
illumined  the  Mystic  for  over  forty  years. 

The  room  was  under  the  roof.  The 
rafters  were  bare,  and  under  them  were 
wasps’  nests  and  cobwebs,  and  long  poles 
on  which  sausages  (after  ‘‘killing-time”) 
were  hung  to  dry.  The  quilting  frames 
were  hung  there  also,  on  tow  strings,  and 
there  was  a scaffolding  on  the  cross- 
beams covered  with  ancient  pennyroyal, 
motherwort,  everlasting,  and  other  herbs. 
There  were  old  chests  in  the  corners, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  room  were  hung 
brass  warming-pans,  warped  spits,  and 
spiders.  In  one  corner  were  old  flax 
wheels  and  abandoned  looms. 

Over  a rude  mantle,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  a receptacle  for  all  manner  of 
things,  were  two  silhouettes.  Under 
them  was  the  legend  of  “The  Deacon  and 
His.”  Some  one  had  added,  “We  are 
not  handsome,  but  pious.”  Penelope 
peered  into  the  queer  cupboard-like  place, 
behind  which  was  a dormer-window  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  She  surveyed  the 
antique  bedstead  solemnly  as  she  passed 
around  the  room.  To  her  imagination 
it  was  the  last  bed  of  the  anchor-maker, 
and  the  form  under  the  faded  white  coun- 
terpane was  breathless  forever. 

“ So  still  1”  she  said ; “so  still ! There 
he  lies,  so  still !” 

She  put  down  the  foot-stove  of  coals, 
placed  the  light  on  a shelf,  and  arranged 
an  old  settle  for  the  long  vigil  with  the 
supposed  tenantless  body. 

“Now,  Joe,  sit  down.  This  is  a sol- 
emn night,  and  I want  to  talk  with  you. 
Don’t  you  feel  solemn?  You  look  so.” 

The  wind  lulled.  The  storm  was  clear- 
ing. The  town  was  still.  The  old  inn 
became  still.  The  furious  wind  waves 
seemed  to  move  away  over  the  ocean. 
The  full  moon  came  out,  and  the  broken 
clouds  flew  past  it.  The  half -parted 
curtains  of  the  single  window  revealed 
white  roofs  and  white  waters.  The  world 
all  seemed  as  dead  as  the  supposed  Blingo. 

Penelope  dropped  the  window  curtains, 


and  partly  shut  out  the  light  of  the  room. 
She  approached  the  bed  of  the  supposed 
anchor-maker  reverently,  and  surveyed 
the  form  of  the  body  under  the  bedcloth- 
ing  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  said,  in  a 
deep,  reverent  voice,  “ He  is  dead !” 

Joe  approached  her  on  tiptoe,  and  re- 
peated the  words  in  a very  oratorical 
way,  as  though  he  were  in  the  town-hall 
addressing  his  “feller-citizens.”  “He  is 
dead.  Poor  Blingo!  ‘After  life’s  fitful 
fever  he  sleeps  well.’” 

Joe  was  a student  of  Shakespeare.  He 
used  to  quote  Shakespeare  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  especially  in  his  public  ora- 
tions on  town -meeting  days,  in  a provin- 
cial dialect,  and  a deep  voice  that  awed 
the  old  Medford  farmers. 

Penelope  turned  away  from  the  affect- 
ing scene.  Joe  followed  her.  The  two 
sat  down  on  the  settle,  Joe  looking  very 
distressed,  and  Penelope  very  resolute. 

“Now,” said  Penelope,  “we  will  talk. 
Next  to  the  day  of  one’s  funeral,  what  day 
is  the  most  sacred  in  human  experience?” 
she  began,  in  a mathematical  tone,  smooth- 
ing her  rolled  hair. 

“Town-meetin’  day,”  answered  Joe, 
promptly.  “But  don’t  let’s  talk.  Re- 
member the  sign  of  the  Good  Woman.” 

“Oh,  no,  no.  Joe,  listen.  The  wind 
has  gone  down.  This  is  a solemn  time, 
isn’t  it,  Joe?” 

“I  never  felt  solemer  in  all  my  life. 
I’d  give  five  dollars  if  it  were  only  morn- 
in’.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  It  was  bro- 
ken by  Penelope,  who  was  not  to  be  ad- 
monished by  the  recollection  of  the  Good 
Woman.  “ Joe,  listen.  What  day  is  that 
that  is  most  sacred  to  the  human  heart?” 

“ You  just  said  it  was  the  day  of  one's 
funeral.  I think  it  is  the  town-meetin’ 
day.  Stands  to  reason  it  is.  This  is  the 
day  that  regulates  everything.  Wonder 
what  time  it  is  gettin’  to  be?” 

There  was  another  long  silence.  A 
mouse  ran  along  the  herb  shelf,  and 
struck  the  pennyroyal,  and  the  air  of  the 
chamber  became  fragrant  with  a medici- 
nal odor. 

“Joe,  listen.  There  is  a day  in  life 
more  eventful  than  the  folkmote,  or  that 
which  ends  the  great  drama  of  all.  Joe, 
think,  now — what  day  is  that?  It  is  the 
day  of  which  we  both  should  be  think- 
ing now,  if  ever  we  expect  to  be  happy. 
The  long  procession  of  years  is  passing. 
Man  goeth,  and  he  is  not.  We  are  not 
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young  now,  as  we  once  were.  What  day 
is  it,  now?” 

44  General  trainin’  day.  Oh,  don’t  both- 
er me  so!  Think  of  the  Good  Woman.” 

“Oh,  Joe!” 

There  was  another  long  silence.  Then 
Penelope  slowly  raised  her  hand  and 
placed  it  on  Joe’s  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a 
decisive  tone: 

“I  must  be  plain— I must.  It  is  our 
wedding  day,  Joe.  There !” 

He  started.  “Hippograffs  and  thun- 
der! Where’s  my  snuff-box  gone?” 

“Eh,  Joe?” 

“The  dragon!  Let’s  say  over  Watts’s 
hymns  to  each  other.  You  begin.” 

“Joe,  listen.  It  is  customary — But 
before  I proceed  to  call  your  mind  to  this 
point  let  us  do  our  duty,  and  be  true  to 
our  solemn  office.  Let  us  go  and  exam- 
ine Blingo.” 

She  took  the  wax  candle,  and  the  two 
went  to  the  catafalque-looking  structure 
where  the  supposed  Blingo  lay  in  his  last 
repose;  “the  anchors  he  had  forged  hold- 
ing fast  on  many  a coast,  and  himself  an- 
chored in  the  home  port  beyond  all  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  this  changeable 
world,”  as  Penelope  pictured  him  now. 

Penelope  gazed  on  the  outline  under 
the  sheets  and  repeated  the  solemn  words : 
“He’s  dead.  Seems  so  he  is  breathing 
and  the  bed  is  living.  Don’t  it  to  you? 
’Tis  my  imagination.” 

Joe  repeated  the  formula,  “He’s  dead,” 
adding,  “May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
his  soul!”— a frequent  remark  of  a late 
Judge  Sewall,  who  was  not  sparing  in 
the  exercise  of  his  prerogatives. 

Penelope’s  mind  began  to  be  greatly 
agitated,  and  she  wandered  about  the 
chamber,  examining  chests  and  boxes, 
and  even  peering  into  the  boogah  hole — a 
name  of  uncertain  orthography,  but  one 
used  to  designate  a cavernous  place  under 
the  eaves,  the  hiding-place  of  cats  and  of 
children  fleeing  from  justice,  and  of 
44  boogars”  or  “ boogahs,”  whatever  these 
mysterious  beings  may  have  been.  If 
the  children  of  early  New  England  had 
ever  published  a dictionary,  the  word 
would  have  found  a conspicuous  place, 
and  its  orthography  would  have  been  de- 
cided. 

In  her  excited  wanderings  Penelope 
chanced  to  do  a very  careless  thing.  She 
disturbed  an  ancient  string  of  peppers, 
which  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  at- 
mosphere, and  she  began  to  sneeze.  Joe 


also  became  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  violent  noises  woke  up  the  traveller 
who  was  occupying  the  supposed  bed  of 
the  deceased  auchor-maker.  He  pulled 
fbe  sheet  from  over  his  head,  took  one 
uraught  of  the  peppery  atmosphere,  and 
gave  a suppressed  sneeze. 

Joe  started,  “What  was  that?' 

“It  was  an  echo,”  said  Penelope. 
“Sounds  echo  along  the  rafters  of  these 
old  rooms.  We're  both  of  us  nervous 
to-night.” 

“You  don’t  think  that  Blingo  has 
come  to  life  again, do  you  ? Pepper  is  pow- 
erful stuff;”  and  Joe  sneezed  again  vio- 
lently, with  an  effort  to  suppress  the  act. 

Penelope  sat  down  again  on  the  settle, 
drew  up  to  her  the  foot-stove,  and  quoted 
Shakespeare,  saying,  “‘Trifles  light  as 
air.’” 

There  was  a long  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  wood-ticks,  which  were  numerous 
in  the  old  rafters.  The  moonlight  fell 
through  a dormer-window  upon  her  real- 
ly handsome  form.  She  had  dressed  to 
look  well,  even  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Her  light  gray  silk  seemed  luminous  as 
the  moon. 

“They  do  sound  solemn,”  at  last  said 
Joe,  referring  to  the  wood-ticks.  “ I feel 
just  as  though  there  was  somethin’  livin’ 
in  the  room.  Don’t  you  ? Somethin’ 
breathin’.  I do,  now.” 

“Joe,  listen.  Your  imagination  is  ex- 
cited. Let  it  be  calm.  I was  about  to 
say  that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  betrothed 
lady  to  appoint  the  wedding  day.  Don’t 
you  know — eh  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  know  anything  about 
such  things,  Penelope,  I don’t.” 

“Well,  I will  tell  you.  Now,  in  my 
case,  I would  rather  that  you  would  ap- 
point the  day.  When  shall  it  be  ?” 

There  was  a long  silence. 

“Eh,  Joe  ?” 

“Not  on  town-meetin’  day.” 

“No.” 

“Nor  in  plantin’-time.” 

“No.” 

“ Nor  on  Fourth  of  July  day.” 

“ No.  But  when — eh  ?” 

“Hear  that  sign  creak.  That  woman 
hasn’t  got  any  head.” 

“ But  I have,  Joe.” 

“Let’s  go  and  examine  Blingo.  I do 
feel  as  though  there  must  be  somethin’ 
wrong  there,  I do.  That  pepper  is  power- 
ful powerful.  I’ll  go— you  follow  with 
the  light.” 
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“ But  the  day?’’ 

41  I'd  rather  be  married  in  October  than 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  if  I’ve  got  to 
be.  It’s  kind  o’  melancholy  then,  and 
one  sees  everything  goin’  to  pieces,  and 
don't  mind  what  one  does.  Funerals  and 
weddin’  days  are  awful  solemn  times.” 

Penelope  took  the  wax  taper  again  and 
moved  with  light  tread  towards  the  bed. 
Joe  followed  her  with.a  woe  begone  look, 
like  a shrivelled  apology  of  his  former 
self,  saying,  abruptly,  “Oh,  what  would 
I give  if  it  were  only  mornin’  ?” 

Penelope  said  again,  “ He's  dead.” 

Joe  repeated  the  words  as  before,  then 
both  in  chorus. 

“ I wonder  if  he  looks  natural  ?”  asked 
Joe.  “The  funeral  is  going  to  be  on 
Saturday,  from  the  Old  North  Church. 
How  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that  his 
troubles  are  over  at  last!  What  did  they 
leave  his  clothes  on  the  foot  of  the  bed 
for?  It  looks  very  mysterious.  Don’t  it 
seem  so  to  you  ?” 

Penelope  turned  to  the  window,  ner- 
vously, and  looked  out  on  the  snovvscape. 
The  clocks  were  striking  the  hour  of 
twelve.  The  night  was  silent  after  the 
snow -gust,  and  the  light -house  loomed 
afar  under  the  low  moon. 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  settle  beside 
the  unhappy  Joe,  and  they  listened  for  a 
time  to  the  wood-ticks.  Joe  sighed  often, 
and  repeated  over  and  over  again,  “ How 
I wish  it  was  moruin’!” 

There  was  now  auother  wretched  being 
in  the  shadowy  chamber — the  Irish  trav- 
eller in  the  bed.  He  had  been  listening 
half  awake.  He  had  heard  the  mysteri- 
ous sentence,  “ He  is  dead,”  spoken  above 
him,  and  he  pinched  himself  and  stretch- 
ed out  his  feet  to  see  if  any  unusual  thing 
had  happened  him.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
same  person  physically  and  mentally  as 
when  he  fell  asleep,  but,  like  the  old  wo- 
man in  the  nursery  rhyme,  he  wonder- 
ed if  he  was  really  himself  or  not.  He 
thought  he  would  rise  very  silently  and 
cautiously,  and  get  out  of  bed,  and  try  to 
solve  these  mysterious  sentences  that  for- 
bade sleep.  He  wrapped  the  white  coun- 
terpane around  him,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion very  noiselessly  prepared  to  emerge 
from  the  bed. 

His  movements  would  have  startled  the 
couple  at  once  had  it  not  been  for  a rasp- 
ing sound  that  broke  upon  the  stillness  of 
the  midnight  hour.  A revelling  servant 
had  forgotten  to  grind  the  coffee  for 


breakfast  at  the  proper  time,  and  began 
to  turn  the  coffee-mill  in  the  room  be- 
low. Fifty  years  ago  the  drowsy  people 
of  New  England  . were  often  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  grinding  of  the  cof- 
fee-mill, which  sound  was  a kind  of  long 
growl,  like  a mad  dog  spinning  in  the 
air. 

“The  coffee-mill  goes  on,'’  said  Joe.  “ I 
wonder  if  it  will  go  on  when  / am  dead?” 

The  Irishman  quietly  got  out  of  the  bed 
on  the  back  side,  and  slowly  approached 
the  high-backed  settle.  He  stopped  a lit- 
tle, and  gazed  upon  the  two  occupants  of 
that  antique  bench.  Who  were  they? 
Why  were  they  there?  He  comprehend- 
ed that  that  resolute,  trim-looking  woman 
had  been  trying  to  make  the  thin,  clerical- 
faced man  fix  her  wedding  day. 

While  he  was  thus  standing  in  the 
habiliments  of  the  bedclothes,  his  olfac- 
tory nerves  began  to  b$  affected  by  the 
peppery  atmosphere,  and  he  felt  a desire 
to  sneeze,  which  he  was  able  for  a time 
to  repress. 

“Joe,  listen,”  said  the  woman.  “This 
is  a night  of  decision.  The  wings  of  the 
wind  are  spent.  It  is  near  one  o'clock. 
Mark  the  hour,  for  I want  you  always 
to  remember  it.  In  the  old  storehouse 
chamber,  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  un- 
der the  midnight  moon,  amid  the  silence 
of  the  inn — Merciful  heavens!  what  is 

thatr 

A sneeze  directly  behind  the  vigilant 
pair  turned  Joe  for  a moment  into  a 
statue.  He  presently  glanced  around  me- 
chanically with  fixed  eyes,  and  beheld 
what  he  took  to  be  an  awful  apparition. 

“ Ap— pollion !” 

He  started  up  as  by  a shock  of  human 
electricity.  One  bound  brought  him  to 
the  narrow  stairway,  and  another  took 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Penelope  rose  slowly,  faced  the  giant 
spectre,  and  stood  firm. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  she  demanded. 

“Pennypacker — just  Pennypacker — a 
gentleman  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  travel- 
ling in  this  foine  country,  and  cornin’  late 
to  the  inn,  and  findin’  it  full,  they  put 
me  here.” 

“ But — you  ain’t  alive.” 

“ Sure  that  I am,  madam.”  He  sneezed 
again.  “Dead  people  do  not  sneeze. 
How  came  you  here?  This  is  a mighty 
queer  place  for  a nice-lookin’  woman  like 
you  to  be  at  the  dead  o’  night!” 

4 ‘ I came  to  watch  with  you.  I thought 
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students,  some  studying  aloud,  some  read- 
ing aloud  (it  is  always  aloud),  some  lis- 
tening to  a professor  (who  also  squats), 
some  eating  their  frugal  meals,  some 
mending  their  clothes,  and  some  merely 
chatting.  These  groups  are  so  many  and 
so  close  together  that  often  the  visitor  can 
make  the  circuit  of  the  place  only  on  its 
outskirts;  he  cannot  cross.  There  is  gen- 
erally a carrier  of  drinking-water  making 
his  rounds  amid  the  serried  ranks.  “ For 
whoever  is  thirsty,  here  is  water  from 
God,”  he  chants.  One  is  almost  afraid  to 
put  down  the  melodious  phrase,  for  the 
street  cries  of  Cairo  have  become  as  trite 
as  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  Switzerland. 
Still,  some  of  them  ire  so  imaginative 
and  quaint  that  tin  should  be  rescued 
from  triteness  and  made  classic.  Here 
is  one  which  is  chanted  by  the  seller  of 
vegetables  — the  best  beans,  it  should  be 
explained,  come  from  Ernbebeh,  beyond 
Boulak — “Help,  O Ernbebeh,  help!  The 
beans  of  Ernbebeh  are  better  than  al- 
monds. Oh-h,  how  siveet  are  the  little 
sons  of  the  river!”  (This  last  phrase 
makes  poetical  allusion  to  the  soaking  in 
Nile  water  which  is  required  before  the 
beans  can  be  cooked.)  Certain  famous 
baked  beans  nearer  home  also  require 
preliminary  soaking.  Let  us  imagine  a 
huckster  calling  out  in  Boston  streets,  as 
he  pursues  his  way:  “Help,  O Beverly, 
help!  The  beans  of  Beverly  are  better 
than  peaches.  Oh-h,  how  sweet  are  the 
little  sons  of  Cochituate!” 

The  central  court  of  the  Splendid  is 
surrounded  by  colonnades,  whose  walls 
are  now  undergoing  repairs;  but  the  prop- 
ping beams  do  not  appear  to  disturb  ei- 
ther the  pupils  or  teachers.  On  the  east 
side  is  the  sanctuary,  which  is  also  a 
school-room,  but  a covered  one;  it  is  a 
large,  low  - ceilinged  hall,  covering  an 
area  of  thirty-six  hundred  square  yards; 
by  day  its  light  is  dusky;  by  night  it  is 
illuminated  by  twelve  hundred  twinkling 
little  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  bronze  chains.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  three  hundred  and  eighty  antique  col- 
umns of  marble  and  granite  placed  in 
irregular  ranges;  there  are  so  many  of 
these  pillars  that  to  be  among  them  is 
like  standing  in  a grove.  The  pavement 
is  smoothly  covered  with  straw  matting; 
and  here  also  are  assembled  throngs  of  pu- 
pils— some  studying,  some  reciting,  some 
asleep.  I paid  many  visits  to  El  Azhar, 
moving  about  quietly  with  my  venerable 


little  dragoman,  whom  I had  selected 
for  an  unusual  accomplishment — silence. 
One  day  I came  upon  an  arithmetic  class; 
the  professor,  a thin,  ardent-eyed  man  of 
forty,  was  squatted  upon  a beautiful  Turk- 
ish rug  at  the  base  of  a granite  column; 
his  class  of  boys,  numbering  thirty,  were 
squatted  in  a half-circle  facing  him,  their 
slates  on  the  matting  before  them.  The 
professor  had  a small  blackboard  which 
he  had  propped  up  so  that  all  could  see  it, 
and  there  on  its  surface  I saw  inscribed 
that  enemy  of  my  own  youth,  a sum  in 
fractions — three-eighths  of  seven-ninths 
of  twelve-twentieths  of  ten  thirty-fifths, 
and  so  on;  evidently  the  terrible  thing  is 
as  savage  as  ever!  The  professor  grew 
excited;  he  harangued  his  pupils;  he  did 
the  sum  over  and  over,  rubbing  out  and 
rewriting  his  ferocious  conundrum  with 
a bit  of  chalk.  Slender  Arabian  hands 
tried  the  sum  furtively  on  the  little  slates; 
but  no  one  had  accomplished  the  task 
when,  afraid  of  being  remarked,  I at  last 
turned  away.  The  outfit  of  a well-pro- 
vided student  at  El  Azhar  consists  of  a 
rug,  a low  desk  like  a small  portfolio  ea- 
sel, a Koran,  a slate,  an  inkstand,  and  an 
earthen  dish.  Instruction  is  free,  and 
boys  are  admitted  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  do  not 
remain  after  their  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
year;  a large  number,  however,  pursue 
their  studies  much  longer,  and  old  stu- 
dents return  from  time  to  time  to  obtain 
further  instruction,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  a gray-bearded  pupil  study- 
ing by  the  side  of  a child  who  might  be 
his  grandson.  To  me  it  seemed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  were  men  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age;  but  this 
may  have  been  because  one  noticed  them 
more,  as  collegians  so  mature  are  an  un- 
usual sight  for  American  eyes. 

All  the  pupils  bow  as  they  study,  with 
a motion  like  that  of  the  bowing  porcelain 
mandarins.  The  custom  is  attributed  to 
the  necessity  for  bending  the  head  when- 
ever the  name  of  Allah  is  encountered; 
as  the  first  text-book  is  always  the  Koran, 
children  have  found  it  easier  to  bow  at 
regular  intervals  with  an  even  motion, 
than  to  watch  for  the  numerous  repeti- 
tions of  the  name.  The  habit  thus  form- 
ed in  childhood  remains,  and  one  often 
sees  old  merchants  in  the  bazars  reading 
for  their  own  entertainment,  and  bowing 
themselves  to  and  fro  as  they  read.  I 
have  even  beheld  young  men,  smartly 
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dressed  in  full  European  attire,  who,  lost 
in  the  interest  of  a newspaper,  had  for- 
gotten themselves  for  the  moment,  and 
were  bending  to  and  fro  unconsciously  at 
the  door  of  a French  cafe.  A nation  that 
enjoys  the  rocking-chair  ought  to  under- 
stand this.  Some  of  the  students  of  El 
Azhar  have  rooms  outside,  but  many  of 
them  possess  no  other  shelter  than  these 
twro  courts,  where  they  sleep  upon  their 
rugs  spread  over  the  matting  or  pave- 
ment. Food  can  be  brought  in  at  plea- 
sure, but  those  two  Orient*!"  time-con- 
sumers, pipes  and  coffee,  are  not  allow- 
ed within  the  precincts.  In  one  of  the 
porches  barbers  are  established;  there  is 
generally  a row  of  students  undergoing 
the  process  of  head-shaving.  The  fierce 
fanatical  blind  pupils,  so  often  described 
in  the  past  by  travellers,  are  no  longer 
there;  the  porter  can  show  only  their 
empty  school-room.  Blindness  is  preva- 
lent in  Egypt;  no  doubt  the  sunshine  of 
the  long  summer  has  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  another  cause  is  the  neglect- 
ed condition  of  young  children.  There 
is  no  belief  so  firmly  established  in  the 
minds  of  Egyptian  mothers  as  the  super- 
stition that  the  child  who  is  clean  and 
well  dressed  will  inevitably  attract  the 
dreaded  evil-eye,  and  suffer  ever  after- 
ward from  the  effects  of  the  malign  glance. 
I have  seen  women  who  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  upper  ranks  of  the  middle 
class — women  dressed  in  silk,  with  gold 
ornaments,  and  a following  servant — who 
were  accompanied  by  a poor  baby  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age,  so  dirty,  so  squalid 
and  neglected,  that  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  country  would  have  supposed  it 
to  be  the  child  of  a beggar. 

In  addition  to  the  bowing  motion,  in- 
struction at  Ei  Azhar  is  aided  by  a mne- 
monic system,  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
other  lessons  also,  being  given  in  rhyme. 
I suppose  our  public  schools  are  above 
devices  of  this  sort;  but  there  are  some 
of  us  among  the  elders  who  still  fly  men- 
tally, when  the  subject  of  English  his- 
tory comes  up.  to  that  useful  poem  be- 
ginning “First,  William  the  Norman”; 
and  I have  heard  of  the  rules  for  the  use 
of  shall  and  will  being  properly  remem- 
bered only  when  set  to  the  tune  of  “Scot- 
land's burning!”  Surely  any  tune — even 
“ Man  the  Life-boat” — would  become  val- 
uable if  it  could  clear  up  the  bogs  of  the 
subjunctive. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  El  Azhar 


did  not  invent  its  mnemonics;  it  has 
inherited  them  from  the  past.  All  the 
mediaeval  universities  made  use  of  the 
system. 

The  central  court  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  chambers,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  each  country  and  to  each  Egyp- 
tian province  represented  at  the  college. 
These  sombre  apartments  are  filled  with 
oddly  shaped  wardrobes,  which  are  as- 
signed to  the  students  for  their  clothes. 
There  is  a legend  connected  with  these 
rooms:  At  dusk  a man  whose  heart  is 
pure  is  sometimes  permitted  to  see  the 
elves  who  come  at  that  hour  to  play 
games  in  the  inner  court  under  the  col- 
umns; here  they  run  races,  they  chase 
each  other  over  the  matting,  they  climb 
the  pillars,  and  indulge  in  a thousand  an- 
tics. The  little  creatures  are  said  to  live 
in  the  wardrobes,  and  each  student  occa- 
sionally places  a few  flowers  within,  to 
avert  from  himself  the  danger  that  comes 
from  their  too  great  love  of  tricks.  There 
are  other  inhabitants  of  these  rooms  who 
also  indulge  in  tricks.  These  are  little 
animals  which  I took  to  be  ferrets;  twice 
I had  a glimpse  of  a disappearing  tail, 
like  a dark  flash,  as  I crossed  a threshold. 

In  beginning  his  education  the  first 
task  for  a boy  is  to  commit  the  Koran  to 
memory.  As  he  learns  a portion  he  is 
taught  to  read  and  to  write  those  para- 
graphs; in  this  way  he  goes  through  the 
entire  volume.  Grammar  comes  next; 
at  El  Azhar  the  word  includes  logic,  rhet- 
oric, composition,  versification,  elocution, 
and  other  branches.  Then  follows  law, 
secular  and  religious.  But  the  law,  like 
the  logic,  like  all  the  instruction,  is  found- 
ed exclusively  upon  the  Koran.  As  there 
is  no  inquiry  into  anything  new,  the  pre- 
cepts have  naturally  taken  a fixed  shape; 
the  rules  were  long  ago  established,  and 
they  have  never  been  altered;  the  student 
of  1890  receives  the  information  given  to 
the  student  of  1490,  and  no  more.  But  it 
is  this  very  fact  which  makes  El  Azhar 
interesting  to  the  looker  on;  it  is  a living 
relic,  a survival  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry of  the  university  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth.  It  is  true  that  when  we  think 
of  those  great  colleges  of  the  past,  the 
picture  which  rises  in  the  mind  is  not 
one  of  turbaned,  seated  figures  in  flowing 
robes;  it  is  rather  of  aggressive,  agile 
youths,  with  small  braggadocio  caps 
perched  on  their  long  locks,  their  slender 
waists  outlined  in  the  shortest  of  jackets, 
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and  their  long  legs  encased  in  the  tightest 
of  parti-colored  hose.  But  this  is  because 
the  great  painters  of  the  past  have  given 
immortality  to  these  astonishing  scholars 
of  their  own  lands  by  putting  them  upon 
their  canvases.  They  confined  themselves 
to  their  own  lands  too,  unfortunately  for 
us;  they  did  not  set  sail,  with  their  colors 
and  brushes,  upon  Homer's  “misty  deep.’' 
It  would  be  .nteresting  to  see  ,,That  1 u- 
ricchio  would  have  made  of  1 Azhar;  or 
how  Gentile  da  Fabriano  r :>uld  have 
copied  the  crowded  outer  ourt. 

The  president  of  El  izhar  occupies,  in 
native  estimation,  a position  of  the  high- 
est authority.  Napoleon,  recognizing  this 
power,  requested  the  aid  of  his  influence 
in  inducing  Cairo  to  surrender  in  1798. 
The  sheykh  complied ; and  a month  later 
the  wonderful  Frenchman,  in  full  Orient- 
al costume,  visited  the  university  in  state, 
and  listened  to  a recitation  from  the  Ko- 
ran. 

Now  that  modern  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  government  in  addition 
to  the  excellent  and  energetic  mission 
seminaries  maintained  by  the  English, 
the  Americans,  the  Germans,  and  the 
French,  one  wonders  whether  this  vener- 
able Arabian  college  will  modify  its  ten- 
ets, or  shrink  to  a shadow  and  disappear. 
There  are  hopeful  souls  who  prophesy  the 
former;  but  I do  not  agree  with  them. 
Let  us  aid  the  American  schools  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  But  as  for  El  Az- 
har,  may  it  fade  (as  fade  it  must)  with  its 
ancient  legends  draped  untouched  about  it. 

All  who  visit  Cairo  see  the  Assiout 
ware — pottery  made  of  red  and  black 
earth,  and  turned  on  a wheel;  it  comes 
from  Assiout,  230  miles  up  the  Nile,  and 
the  simple  forms  of  the  vases  and  jugs, 
the  rose-water  stoups  and  narrow-necked 
perfume-throwers,  are  often  very  grace- 
ful. Assiout  ware  is  offered  for  sale  in 
the  streets,  but  the  itinerant  venders  are 
sent  out  by  a dealer  in  the  bazars,  and  the 
fatality  which  makes  it  happen  that  the 
vender  has  two  black  stoups  and  one  red 
jug  when  you  wish  for  one  black  stoup 
and  two  red  jugs  sent  us  to  headquar- 
ters. But  the  crowded  booth  did  not  con- 
tain our  heart’s  desire,  and  as  we  still  lin- 
gered, making  ourselves,  I dare  say,  too 
pressing  for  the  Oriental  ease  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  was  at  last  suggested  that  Mus- 
tapha  might  perhaps  go  to  the  store-room 
for  more  ? (the  interrogation  point  mean- 
ing baksheesh.)  Seizing  the  opportunity, 


we  asked  permission  to  accompany  the 
messenger.  No  one  objecting — as  the  na- 
tives consider  all  strangers  more  or  less 
mad-  we  were  soon  following  our  guide 
through  a dusky  passageway  behind  the 
;shop,  the  darkness  lit  by  the  gleam  of  his 
white  t 'eth  as  he  turned,  every  now  and 
then,  to  give  us  an  encouraging  smile 
and  a wink  of  his  one  eye,  over  his  shoul- 
der. At  length — still  in  the  dark — we  ar- 
rived at  a stairway,  and  ascending,  found 
ourselves  in  a second-story  court,  which 
was  roofed  over  with  matting.  This  court 
was  surrounded  by  chambers  fitted  with 
rough  sliding  fronts:  almost  all  of  the 
fronts  were  at  the  moment  thrown  up,  as 
a window  is  thrown  up  and  held  by  its 
pulleys.  In  one  of  these  rooms  we  found 
Assiout  ware  in  all  its  varieties;  but  we 
made  a slow  choice.  We  were  evidently  in 
a lodging-house  of  native  Cairo;  all  the 
chambers  save  this  one  store-room  ap- 
peared to  be  occupied  as  bachelors’  apart- 
ments. The  two  rooms  nearest  us  be- 
longed to  El  Azhar  students,  so  Mus- 
tapha  said:  he  could  speak  no  English, 
but  he  imparted  the  information  in  Ara- 
bic to  our  dragoman.  Seeing  that  we 
were  more  interested  in  the  general  scene 
than  in  his  red  jugs,  Mustapha  left  the 
Assiout  ware  to  its  fate,  and  lighting  a 
cigarette,  seated  himself  on  the  railing 
with  a disengaged  air,  as  much  as  to  say : 
“Two  more  mad  women!  But  it's  no- 
thing to  me.”  One  of  the  students  was 
evidently  an  ascetic  ; his  room  contained 
piles  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  almost 
nothing  else;  his  one  rug  was  spread  out 
close  to  the  front  in  order  to  get  the  light, 
and  placed  upon  it  we  saw  his  open  ink- 
stand,  his  pens,  and  a page  of  freshly 
copied  manuscript.  When  we  asked  where 
he  was,  Mustapha  replied  that  he  had  gone 
down  to  the  fountain  to  wash  himself,  so 
that  he  could  say  his  prayers.  The  sec 
ond  chamber  belonged  to  a student  of  an- 
other disposition ; this  extravagant  young 
man  had  three  rugs;  clothes  hung  from 
pegs  upon  his  walls,  and  he  possessed  an 
extra  pair  of  lemon-colored  slippers;  in 
addition  we  sawr  cups  and  saucers  upon  a 
shelf.  Only  two  books  were  visible,  and 
these  were  put  away  in  a corner;  instead 
of  books  he  had  flowers;  the  whole  place 
was  adorned  with  them;  pots  containing 
planks  in  full  bloom  w*ere  standing  on  the 
floor  round  the  walls  of  his  largely  ex- 
posed abode,  and  were  also  draw  n up  in 
two  rows  in  the  passageway  outside,  where 
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he  himself,  sitting*  on  a mat,  was  sewing*,  hue,  that  it  resembled  vegetation  of  some 
His  blossoms  were  so  gay  that  mvoluu-  sort — a colossal  cabbage.  Directly  behind 
tarily  we  smiled.  Whereupon  he  smiled  him.  also  on  the  threshold, squatted  a large 
too,  and  gave  us  a salam.  Oppo  he  the  gray  baboon,  whose  countenance  expressed 
rooms  of  the  students  there  was  large  a fixed  misanthropy.  Every  now  and 
chamber,  almost  entirely  filled  whit  white  then  this  creature,  who  was  secured  by  a 


bales,  like  small  cotton  : in  a niche  long  loose  cord,  ascended  slowly  to  the 

betweeu  these  high  piles,  an  old  man,  top  of  the  bales  and  came  down  on  the 
kneeling  at  the  threshold,  was  washing  oilier  side,  facing  his  master  He  then 
something  in  a large  earthen  ware  tub  of  looked  deeply  into  the  tub  or  several 
a pink  lint.  His  body  was  hare  from  the  minutes,  touched  the  water  carefully 
waist  upward, and  as  lie  bent  over  his  task,  with  his  small  black  hand,  withdrew  it, 
his  short  chest,  with  all  the  ribs  clearly  and  inspected  the  palm. ami  then  returned 
visible,  his  long  brown  I sack  with  the  ver-  gravely,  and  by  the  same  roundabout  way 
tebrse  of  the  spine  standing  out,  and  his  over  the  bales,  to  resume  his  position  at 
lean  seesaw  ing  arms,  looked  skeleton  like,  the  door-sill,  looking  as  if  he  could  not 
while  his  head,  supported  on  a small  wiz-  understand  the  folly  of  such  unnecessary 
ened  throat,  wr as  adorned  with  such  an  and  silly  toil. 

enormous  bobbing  l urban,  dark  green  in  In  another  chamber  a large  very  black 
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negro,  dressed  in  pure  white,  was  seated 
upon  the  floor,  with  his  feet  stretched  out 
in  front  of  him,  his  hands  placed  stiffly  on 
his  knees,  his  eyes  staring  straight  before 
him.  He  was  motionless;  he  seemed 
hardly  to  breathe. 

44  What  is  he  doing?”  I said  to  the 
dragoman. 

4 4 He  ? Oh,  he  berry  good  nl3  * he  prky.  ” 

In  a chamber  next  to  th&  negro  two 
grave  old  Arabs  were  playing  chess. 
They  were  perched  upon  one  of  those 
Cairo  settees  which  look  like  square 
chicken-coops.  One  often  sees  these  se^ts 
in  the  streets,  placed  for  messengers  and 
porters,  and  for  some  time  I took  them 
for  actual  chicken -coops,  and  wondered 
why  they  were  always  empty.  Chickens 
might  well  have  inhabited  the  one  used 
by  the  chess-players,  for  the  central  court 
upon  which  all  these  chambers  opened 
was  covered  with  a layer  of  rubbish  and 
dirt  several  inches  thick,  which  contained 
many  of  their  feathers. 

The  same  day  we  made  search  for  the 
Khan  of  Kait  Bey.  No  dragoman  knows 
where  it  is.  The  best  way,  indeed,  to  see 
the  old  quarters  is  to  select  from  a map 
the  name  of  a street  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  usual  thoroughfares  beloved  by 
these  tasselled  guides,  and  then  demand 
to  be  conducted  thither.  We  did  this  in 
connection  with  the  Khan  of  Kait  Bey. 
But  when  we  had  achieved  the  distinction 
of  finding  it,  we  discovered  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  it.  The  winding  street  is 
so  narrow,  and  so  constantly  crowded  with 
two  opposed  streams  of  traffic,  that  your 
donkey  cannot  pause  to  give  you  a chance 
to  inspect  the  portion  which  is  close  to 
your  eyes,  and  there  is  no  spot  where  you 
can  get  a view  in  perspective  of  the  whole. 
So  you  pass  up  the  lane,  turn,  and  come 
down  again  ; and,  if  conscientious,  you  re- 
peat the  process,  obtaining  for  all  your 
pains  only  a confused  impression  of  hori- 
zontal plaques  and  panels,  with  ruined 
walls  tottering  above  them,  and  squalid 
shops  below.  There  is  a fine  arched  gate- 
way adorned  witli  pendentives;  that,  oil 
account  of  its  size,  you  can  see;  it  leads 
into  the  khan  proper,  where  were  once 
the  chambers  for  the  travelling  merchants 
and  the  stalls  for  their  beasts;  but  all  this 
is  now  a rui»  One  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  Saracenic  .art  has  announced  that 
this  khan  is  adorned  with  more  varieties 
of  exquisite  arabesques  than  any  single 
building  in  Cairo.  This  may  be  true. 


But  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment one  needs  wings  or  a ladder.  The 
word  ladder  opens  the  subject  of  the  two 
ways  of  looking  at  architecture — in  detail 
or  as  a whole.  The  natural  power  of  the 
eye  has  more  to  do  with  this  than  is  ac- 
knowledged. If  one  can  distinctly  see. 
without  effort  and  aid,  a whole  facade  at  a 
glance,  with  the  general  effect  of  its  pro- 
portions, the  style  of  its  ornament,  the 
lights  and  shadows,  the  outline  of  the  top 
against  the  sky,  one  is  more  interested  in 
this  than  in  the  small  traceries,  for  in- 
stance, over  one  especial  window.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  remember  the  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  by  their  great  towers  ris- 
ing in  the  gray  air,  with  the  birds  flying 
about  them.  There  are  others  who,  never 
having  clearly  seen  this  vision — for  no 
opera-glass  can  give  the  whole — recall,  for 
their  share  of  the  pleasure,  the  details  of 
the  carvings  over  the  porches,  or  of  the 
old  tombs  within.  It  is  simply  the  far- 
sighted and  the  near-sighted  view.  Anoth- 
er authority,  a master  who  has  had  many 
disciples,  has  (of  late  years  at  least)  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  the  near-sight- 
ed view.  In  his  maroon -colored  Tracts  on 
Venice  he  has  given  us  a minute  account 
of  the  features  of  the  small  faces  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  of  the  Doge’s  palace  (all 
these  ofs  express  the  minuteness  of  it) ; but 
when  we  stand  on  the  pavement  below 
the  palace— and  naturally  we  cannot  stand 
in  mid-air — we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  him:  I speak  of  the  old  capitals, 
some  of  which  are  still  untouched.  The 
solution  lies  in  the  ladder.  And  Ruskin.as 
regards  his  later  writings,  may  be  called 
the  ladder  critic.  The  poet  Longfellow, 
arriving  in  Verona  during  one  of  his 
Italian  journeys,  learned  that  Ruskin  was 
also  there,  and  not  finding  him  at  the 
hotel,  went  out  in  search  of  his  friend. 
After  a while  he  came  upon  him  at  the 
Tombs  of  the  Scaligers.  Here,  high  in 
the  air,  at  the  top  of  a long  ladder,  with  a 
servant  keeping  watch  below,  was  a small 
figure.  It  was  Ruskin,  who,  nose  to  nose 
with  them,  was  making  a careful  drawing 
of  some  of  the  delicate  terminal  orna- 
ments of  those  splendid  Gothic  structures. 
One  does  not  object  to  the  careful  draw- 
ings any  more  than  to  the  descriptions  of 
the  little  faces  at  Venice.  They  are  good 
in  their  way.  But  one  wishes  to  put  upon 
record  the  suggestion  that  architectural 
beauty  as  viewed  from  a ladder,  inch  by 
inch,  is  not  the  only  aspect  of  that  beau- 
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ty : nor  is it,  for  a for  ire  mi  m heir  of  as,  horses  Mid  uubvca  dart-wig1  ).r0o;  tliefr 
tWmost  A.  msvn  wljm  hoo$e&  oh  *neh  side  to  save  tl$em6elve$ 

is  ;some.what  dtuifV  if  hilkmgadn>i*i  i sym  from  de:«ih,  us  t he  fur  mu*  procession,  in 
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s-inuM  which  he  has:  hikwi—thafc  is,  the  this  sudden  madness  i.s  foam]  iu  Ihh  fact 
louder-  portions:  Inn  I to  not  .there-  ilia  l the  t^o  b-rrknowtj  orders  of. 

loro  io  assume  IhaUhe  softer  riote*  are  in-  .Mohaumwbm  monks  tope  on Hs  them 
ftigjufieant-  monks  for  { ard,  of  a better  name;  they 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1*00,  we  took  have  soft!  semblance  to  monks,  and 
part  \n  a ■ liowe race  It  was  a lony  race  some  0*  Im  •oirnisontO  go  .IhrOU^li  their 
of  ('rent  violence,  und  the  hu\’se>»  en^agotl  rites  ouco  a week  ouly,  £nd  npori  the 
in  it  were  di.sgmrefnliy  thin  and  weak.  satfie  aftmiomi by  *»wkn»jr  tfds  desper- 
“Very  Mohammedan  that.:*'"  some  one  ate  haste  it  is  possible  to  see;  both  rer- 
eommefiU.  The  mco  was  Mohammedan  voces?  amlas  for  Die  most  part, 

from  ooe  point  of  view,  for  it  was  com  mxk*  huy  ||  short  May  >21  feinx  tliey  find 
Tjeeted  Willi  fl?e  dervish vs.  Mohammedans  themselves  taking  part,  nohuv  ro/Yu*,  in 
of  Fanatic?*]  creed,  The  dervishes,  this  Fran  he  progress,  led  by  the  jr  uiribi- 

e ver>  i*emarued  iu  thinr  omri^tet  * wiili  turns  dm^rr*man^  who  hp|>e^r  tp  e1i30y.it 

their  ri^t > cV^tri  c the  mw  was  mwi&  ffy y service  ofrt^  l>errisUes 

CUiristiatis...  who.  crowded  'into.  ratuhic  takes  place  hi  their  in 0^jaevwiiich  is  near 
ckria^;  flow  ip  a body  from  tbo  square  the  square  <>/  Sulfou  Tfhs^un  Here  they 
of  Sultan  Hassau  tlrKm^h  the  lmur.  wind-  have  a ej>  •■mar.  ha.1) ; round  ihj& 

mi**  lanes  Unit  lead  toward  .old  Cairo 'at  a arena  and  rkwotad  sn^lfliy  above  it,  is 
speed  which  anda n^erod  every b«x1y  V life,  aii  aisle  where  spec  i a, tors'  ire  allowed  to 
with  wheels  ynPhi,'£  against  fad r. other;  sift'nij;  over  the  aYHe  is  the  gallery..  Tins 
coachmen  siaudiug  up  and  yelling  like  January  brought  1 crowd  of  rmhtrx  who 
demotes,  whip- knslm-  rerime  round  the  filled  the  aisle  completely,  Presently  a 
ribs  of  the  wmdic<I,  ill -fed,  galloping  dervish  made  Die  circuit  of  the  empty 
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a'maa.  •^^Vnirjg.  Ivy  ■ ft  sol^m  ir^Uir^  >h*ivuhv?  ■/.&  (ihienj  Ui  me  of  the 

or  l^ilf  ^elttoil  ^T*li £ £u# ; to-uM  th%;  p:* rfon^^r^ 

^1;:^. ualrt^raAcf^  the  atti^  ^vj u-u.ri <3*ri  t K^ir  in^trurnftn u& 

tY\>iUy\\A<  not  ul)ov.eil.  As  soon  as  to  had  f >*‘i iilt  Mutes  ov  toiir  pi'j‘H>;  and  ...sutofl 
•#*&&■ 'of  tli»  wnrrietl  j4#rfr  druni*  like  taii}\^uVS[fW&  vUffrafttt  tMf©  n\h 

$$$£  t»toto  ^j;**^-'.  tov. ' ]vjy?*i  ;.wi  ijiti.sK  ]ia*>  a M/r.rrta d ti  ijite, 

tdflflrto'  jftif.  tA^':;g^Vt‘!er  '■■*&&.  ■:  1 ,am  efv^n  but  to  meli*]  y ; to ator  ;boM*  gubd  gift 
ntniiit  tfcfrjF  pijjjrmift  tftu'  cm*  has.  it  i* tA  catrlrmai 

geifHer  *k&$  is  uecu^toaied  tos-iae*  its,  n oi  n&, mu*  iiyuVt* 

fr»*m>  ite  j^riShit  t<>  a juS'toir?uT  vWf - 1 tor\t  jJtfiify  Ptorm  Lot*  wjdto*’  -r  Tiv^< 

en/nr-r'.  Two  0 <»  »*•.*»>  ptriU  ptoru>f»  str;u;is  or  Mnvlil"*?  ihito  rtf  Airtoi-toi^nra 

m |<^r  tmi**,  uml  iJli&rtltr 

hi  b**f  the  toryiyli  '$0#  *mhI  #toki  to  tomxtoes  4->f  f>tbr*r  i*imU;>'' 

■tony.  tl'tojii,  ; *iph&y. /rz&m i to4  ' ;*e§to  ; jftlfeaua . H&it;  Ujy  it  u to*  ni^uU  ti?  ij toitofrto 

ttotyxW  'll to , vdUii  rfy\itH#  r»mgf<r  wv^v^. $if  iSihatifHy  } 

)il>\  VUto,  to  ili«i*i;ht-'j..  <U<  » » • y ! . kto<v---  i>.  »*m‘  t ^;?i^  ? .tor  ||  to’.  ih;tt  !i*> 
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is  distressijijrly  loud.  Meanwhile  the  3f4om  the  description  *dohev  h in  dilliouJt 

$*ruh  m tb  imagine  t but  this  rile  (foy  £Mcb  it  fe)  K 

their  cloak*.  a n Htu.rjdivig-  u sip/mt  band,  solemn.  'But...  looked  ut  with  th>‘  nchiid 
round  thvL  edge  of  rhv  ;m*r^ ; Uodr  sfmykh  eyes,  it  .seemed  W me  an  impressive*  eor- 
— a very  old  ma2i,  Jitucii  (nun;.  Inn  With  a oniony:  the  absorbed  appearance  of  the 
noble  c> » i n ten.-; 1 1 oe— talc  vs  'hi*  place  upon  participants,  their  micuriseumsmoci  of  ail 
the  sacred  rug,  and  receives;  with  dignity  i ward  tliir  .;st  the  earnestness.  of  the  as> 
'their  tdn?isahcaw;. ' AH  remain  Trjotionless  piraticm  visi  devon  their  faces  — all  :'tli^:; 
for ix  while,  Tbp»  the  sheykh  rises,  heads  were  ^Making,  The  zikr,  as  tins  specie*  of 
the  procession*-  and.  with  u eery  slow  religion*  effort  is  named,  is  on  attempt  lit 
ste p.  they  .all  move  round  the  arena,  how*  reach  <i  state  of  ecstasy  tl  ml  inci  nation,  w e 
Ingr  toward  ihv:  saeml  carpet  as  they  pa *s  should,  call  iu, during  which  the  human 
it.  Tills  opening  ceremany  concluded,  being,  ha v ipg  forgot. ten  the  cm sumre  -a 
the  ■Hi'eykli  again  takes  hi.**  and  the  itK  fx>dy;hec/n»iCs  f,»r  the  moment 1 ■"•.spirit 
dervi.slicv,  devesting  Ummscl ves  of  their  oiily.: ami.can  then  nhngte  with  U«e  spirit 
cloaks,  step  ‘.me  by  one  into  the  open  world.  The  i.*annuij  Ivrvishcs  endeavor 
space.  xv here,  after  a prayep  each  begins  hi  bring*  on  tins  trance  by  the-  physical 
whirling  slowly v with  closed  eyes.  They  dizziness  winch  is  produced  by  whirling; 
are  sdf  aitiml  ia  long  fid]  white  skirls,  the  Howling  Derv»shcf>  try  to  sheet  the 
wbotfe  etlgfes  barn  weight*  -attached  to  same  liy  i^wnlgtdg  their  htf^ds  rapidly  up 
them  ..as  the  speed  df  the  music  increases,  anil,  vjown,  ain't  from  side  to  aide.  with 
their -.-whirl  becomes  .mow  rapid*  .but  it  a cnnsmiu  ;shmh  of  ‘*  Allah  T “Allah!’* 
remains  always  even:  though  their  eves  The  Jailer  soom^each  a state  ui  temporary 
are  closed,  they  never  touch  each  other,  frenzy  For  this  reason  the  dancers  arc 


tuk  up  ao  to  can  era  a. 

A flirt?  <a  f Set)  S<;«ah . C\iro. 
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more  interesting;  their  ecstasy,  being  si- 
lent, seems  more  earnest.  The  religion 
of  the  Hindoos  has  a similar  idea  in  an- 
other form,  namely,  that  the  highest  hap- 
piness is  a mingling  with  God,  and  an 
utter  unconsciousness  of  one's  humanity. 
Christian  hermits,  in  retiring  from  the 
world,  have  sought,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
same  mental  condition ; but  for  a lifetime, 
not,  like  the  dervishes,  for  an  hour.  These 
enthusiasts  marry,  if  they  please;  many 
of  them  are  artisans,  tradesmen,  and  farm 
laborers,  an*  go  only  at  certain  times  to 
the  monasteries  to  take  part  in  the  zikrs. 
The£.  are  m^y  different  orders,  and  sev- 
eral other  kinds  of  zikr  besides  the  two 
commonly  seen  by  travellers. 

Travellers  see  also  the  Mohammedan 
prayers.  These  prayers,  with  almsgiv- 
ing, fasting  during  the  month  Ramadan, 
and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  the  most 
important  religious  duties  of  all  Muslims. 
The  excellent  new  hotel,  the  Continent- 
al, where  we  had  our  quarters,  a hotel 
whose  quiet  and  comfort  are  a blessing  to 
Cairo,  overlooked  a house  which  was  un- 
dergoing alteration;  every  afternoon  at  a 
certain  hour  a plasterer  came  from  his 
work  within,  and,  standing  in  a corner 
under  our  windows,  divested  himself  of 
his  soiled  outer  gown;  then,  going  to  a 
wall  faucet,  he  turned  on  the  water,  and 
rapidly  but  carefully  washed  his  face,  his 
hands  and  arms,  his  feet,  and  his  legs  as 
far  as  his  knees,  according  to  Mohammed’s 
rule:  this  done,  he  took  down  from  a 
tree  a clean  board  which  he  kept  there 
for  the  purpose,  and  placing  it  upon  the 
ground,  he  kneeled  down  upon  it,  with 
liis  face  toward  Mecca,  and  went  through 
liis  worship,  many  times  touching  the 
ground  with  his  forehead  in  token  of  self- 
humiliation.  His  devotions  occupied  five 
or  six  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  were  over, 
the  board  was  quickly  replaced  in  the 
tree,  the  soiled  gown  put  on  again,  and 
the  man  hurried  back  to  his  work  with  an 
alertness  which  showed  that  he  was  no 
idler.  On  the  Nile,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
our  pilot  gave  the  wheel  to  a subordinate, 
spread  out  liis  prayer  carpet  on  the  deck, 
and  said  his  prayers  with  as  much  indif- 
ference to  the  eyes  watching  him  as 
though  they  did  not  exist.  In  the  bazars 
the  merchants  pray  in  their  shops;  the 
public  cook  prays  in  the  street  beside  his 
little  furnace;  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
at  sunset  the  kneeling  figures  outlined 
against  the  sky  are  one  of  the  pictures 


which  all  travellers  remember.  The  offi- 
cial pilgrimage  to  Mecca  takes  place  each 
year,  the  departure  and  return  of  the  pil- 
grim train  being  celebrated  with  great 
pomp;  the  most  ardent  desire  of  every 
Mohammedan  is  to  make  this  sacred  jour- 
ney before  he  dies.  When  a returning 
Cairo  pilgrim  reaches  home,  it  is  a com- 
mon custom  to  decorate  his  doorway  with 
figures,  painted  in  brilliant  lines,  repre- 
senting his  supposed  adventures.  The  de- 
signs, which  are  very  primitive  in  out- 
line, usually  show  the  train  of  camels, 
the  escort  of  soldiers,  wonderful  wild 
beasts  in  fighting  attitudes,  nondescript 
birds  and  trees,  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
One  comes  upon  these  Mecca  doorways 
very  frequently  in  theold  quarters.  Some- 
times the  gay  tints  show  that  the  journey 
was  a recent  one;  often  the  faded  outlines 
speak  of  the  zeal  of  an  ancestor. 

While  in  the  city  of  the  Khedive,  if 
one  has  a wish  for  the  benediction  of  a 
far-stretching  view,  he  must  go  to  the  Cit- 
adel. The  prospect  from  this  hill  has 
been  described  many  times.  One  sees  all 
Cairo,  with  her  minarets;  the  vivid  green 
of  the  plain,  with  the  Nile  winding  through 
it;  the  desert  meeting  the  verdure  and 
stretching  back  to  the  red  hills;  lastly, 
the  pyramids,  beginning  with  those  of 
Gizeh,  near  at  hand,  and  ending,  far  in 
the  distance,  with  the  hazy  outlines  of 
those  of  Abouseer  and  Sakkarah.  The 
Citadel  was  built  by  Saladin  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Saladin’s  palace,  which  form- 
ed part  of  it,  was  demolished  in  1824  to 
make  room  for  the  modern  mosque, 
whose  large  dome  and  attenuated  min- 
arets are  now  the  last  objects  which  fade 
away  when  the  traveller  leaves  Cairo  be- 
hind him.  This  rich  Mohammedan  tem- 
ple was  the  work  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  It  is  not 
beautiful,  in  spite  of  its  alabaster,  but 
Mehemet  himself  would  probably  admire 
it,  could  lie  return  to  earth  (the  mosque 
was  not  completed  until  after  his  death), 
as  lie  had  to  the  full  that  bad  taste  in 
architecture  and  art  which,  for  unex- 
plained reasons,  so  often  accompanies  a 
new  birth  of  progress  in  an  old  country. 
Mehemet  was  born  in  Roumelia;  he  en- 
tered the  Turkish  army,  and  after  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  colonel  he  was  sent  to 
Egypt.  Here  he  soon  usurped  all  power, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  Russia  and  France,  and  later  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  it  is  probable  that  he 
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Much  has  been  written  about  this  man. 
The  opening,  in  1869,  of  the  Suez  Canal 
„urned  the  eyes  of  the  entire  civilized 
world  upon  Egypt.  The  writers  swooped 
down  upon  the  ancient  country  in  a flock, 
and  the  canal,  the  land,  and  its  ruler  were 
described  again  and  again  The  ruler 
was  remarkable.  Ismail  was  short  (oije 
speaks  of  him  in  the  past  tense,  although 
he  is  not  dead),  with  very  broad  shoul- 
ders; his  har  ;were  ingularly  thick;  his 
ears  also  were  th;  and  oddly  placed; 
his  feet  were  smai.  nd  he  always  wore 
finica.’y  fine  French  shoes.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  Arab  in  his  face,  and  little 
of  the  Turk.  One  of  his  eyelids  had  a 
natural  droop, and  vexed  diplomatists  have 
left  it  upon  record  that  he  had  the  power 
of  causing  the  other  to  droop  also,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  study  the 
faces  of  his  antagonists  at  his  leisure,  he, 
meanwhile,  presenting  to  them  in  return 
a blind  mask.  The  mask,  however,  was 
amiable;  it  was  adorned  almost  constant- 
ly with  a smile.  The  man  must  have  had 
marked  powers  of  fascination.  At  the 
present  day,  when  some  of  the  secrets  of 
his  reign  are  known — though  by  no  means 
all — it  is  easy  to  paint  him  in  the  darkest 
colors;  but  during  the  time  of  his  power 
his  great  schemes  dazzled  the  world,  and 
people  liked  him — it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
the  testimony  of  so  many  pens.  Euro- 
pean and  American  visitors  always  left 
his  presence  pleased. 

There  are  in  Cairo  black  stories  of  cru- 
elty connected  with  his  name.  These  for 
the  most  part  are  unwritten ; they  are  told 
in  the  native  cafes  and  in  the  bazars.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  loved  cruelty  for 
its  own  sake,  as  some  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors loved  it;  but  if  any  one  rebelled 
against  his  power  or  his  pleasure,  that 
person  was  sacrificed  without  scruple.  In 
some  cases  it  took  the  form  of  a disappear- 
ance in  the  night,  without  a sound  or  a 
trace  left  behind.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  associate  with  the  old  despotic 
ages.  But  1869  is  not  a remote  date,  and 
at  that  time  the  present  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, the  late  Emperor  Frederick  (then 
Crown-Prince  of  Prussia),  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse,  the  Princess  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Aosta, 
and  other  distinguished  Europeans,  were 
the  guests  of  this  enigmatic  host,  eating 
his  sumptuous  dinners  and  attending  his 
magnificent  balls.  The  festivities  in  con- 


nection with  the  opening  of  the  canal  are 
said  to  have  cost  Ismail  twenty-one  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  sum  seems  large; 
but  it  included  the  furnishing  of  palaces, 
lavish  hospitality  to  an  army  of  guests 
besides  the  sovereigns  and  their  suites,  and 
an  opera  to  order,  namely,  Verdi's  Aida% 
which  was  given  with  great  brilliancy  in 
Cairo,  in  an  opera-house  erected  for  the 
occasion.  Ismail,  like  Mehemet,  had  his 
splendid  dream.  He,  too,  wished  to  free 
Egypt  from  the  power  of  Turkey;  but, 
unlike  his  grandfather,  he  wished  to  take 
her  bodily  into  the  circle  of  the  civilized 
nations,  not  as  a rival,  but  as  an  ally  and 
friend.  An  Egyptian  kingdom,  under  his 
rule,  was  to  extend  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  equator;  from  the  Red  Sea  west- 
ward beyond  Darfur.  His  bold  ambition 
ended  in  disaster.  His  railways,  tele- 
graphs, schools,  harbors,  and  postal  ser- 
vice, together  with  his  personal  extrav- 
agance, brought  Egypt  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  All  Europe  now  had  a vital 
interest  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  powers 
therefore  united  in  a demand  that  the  Sul- 
tan should  stop  the  career  of  his  audacious 
Egyptian  Viceroy.  The  Viceroy  might  per- 
haps have  resisted  the  Porte ; he  could  not 
resist  the  united  powers.  In  1879  he  was 
deposed,  and  his  son  Tufik  appointed  in 
his  place.  Ismail  left  Egypt.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  travelled,  residing  for  a time 
in  Naples;  at  present  he  is  living  in  a 
villa  near  Constantinople.  There  is  a 
rumor  in  Cairo  that  he  is  more  of  a pris- 
oner there  than  he  supposes.  But  this 
may  be  only  one  of  the  legends  that  are 
always  attached  to  Turkish  affairs.  His 
dream  has  come  true  in  one  respect  at 
least:  Egypt  has  indeed  joined  the  circle 
of  the  European  nations,  but  not  in  the 
manner  which  Ismail  intended;  she  is 
only  a bondwoman  — if  the  pun  can  be 
permitted. 

The  Gezireh  road  is  to-day  the  favorite 
afternoon  drive  of  the  Cairenes.  It  is  a 
broad  avenue,  raised  above  the  plain,  and 
overarched  by  trees  throughout  its  course. 
At  many  points  it  commands  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  pyramids.  Two  miles 
from  town  the  Gezireh  Palace  rises  on 
the  right,  surrounded  by  gardens,  which, 
unlike  those  of  Choubra,  are  carefully 
tended.  It  was  built  by  Ismail.  Of  all 
these  Cairo  palaces  it  must  be  explained 
that  they  have  none  of  the  characteristics 
of  castles  or  strongholds.  They  are  mere- 
ly lightly  built  residences,  designed  for  a 
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climate  which  lias  ten  months  of  Hummer,  of  the.  furniture  is  rich,  but  again  (as  in 
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Sadyk  never  came  back.  When  the  car- 
riage reached  Gezireh,  Ismail  gave  orders 
that  it  should  stop  at  the  palace,  instead 
of  going  on  to  the  kiosk,  where  they 
generally  alighted.  He  himself  led  the 
way  within,  crossing  the  reception-room 
to  the  small  private  salon  which  over- 
looks the  Nile.  Here  he  seated  himself 
upon  a sofa,  drawing  up  his  feet  in  the 
Oriental  fashion,  which  was  not  his  usual 
custom.  Sadyk  was  about  to  follow  his 
example,  when  he  found  himself  seized 
suddenly  from  behind.  The  doors  were 
now  locked  from  the  outside,  leaving 
within  only  the  two  foster-brothers  and 
the  man  who  had  seized  Sadyk.  This  was 
a Nubian  named  Ishak,  a creature  cele- 
brated for  his  strength.  He  now  proceed- 
ed to  murder  Sadyk  after  a fashion  of  his 
own  country,  a process  of  breaking  the 
bones  of  the  chest  and  neck  in  a manner 
which  leaves  on  the  skin  no  sign.  Sadyk 
fought  for  his  life;  he  dragged  the  Nu- 
bian over  the  white  velvet  carpet,  and 
finally  bit  off  two  of  his  fingers.  But  he 
was  not  a young  man,  and  in  the  end  he 
was  conquered.  During  this  struggle 
Ismail  remained  motionless  on  the  sofa, 
with  his  feet  drawn  up  and  his  arms 
folded.  A steamer  lay  at  anchor  outside, 
and  during  the  night  Sadyk's  body  was 
placed  on  board ; at  dawn  the  boat  started 
up  the  river.  At  the  same  hour  Ismail 
drove  back  to  Cairo,  where,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
having  been  detected  in  colossal  pecula- 
tions, had  been  banished  to  the  White 
Nile,  and  was  already  on  his  way  thither. 
Sadyk’s  body  rests  somewhere  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  But  Ismail’s  little  dra- 
ma of  banishment  and  the  steamer  was 
set  at  naught  when,  after  he  had  left  Cai- 
ro, Ishak  the  Nubian  returned,  with  his 
mutilated  hand  and  his  story.  Such  is 
the  tale  as  it  is  told  in  the  bazars.  Is- 
mail’s motive  in  murdering  a man  he 
liked  (he  was  incapable  of  true  affection 
for  any  one)  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
could  place  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
missing  minister  the  worst  of  the  finan- 
cial irregularities  which  were  trying  the 
patience  of  the  European  powers.  It  did 
him  no  good.  He  was  deposed  the  next 
•year. 

During  the  spring  of  1890,  Gezireh 
awoke  to  new  life  for  a time.  A French 
company  had  purchased  the  place,  with 
the  intention  of  opening  it  as  an  Egyp- 


tian Monte  Carlo.  But  Khedive  Tufik, 
who  has  prohibited  gambling  throughout 
his  domain,  forbade  the  execution  of  this 
plan.  So  the  tarnished  silks  remain  where 
they  were,  and  the  faded  gilded  ceilings 
have  not  been  renewed.  When  we  made 
our  last  visit,  during  the  heats  of  early 
summer,  the  blossoms  were  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  and  the  ghosts  were  all  there — 
we  met  them  on  the  marble  stairs— the 
European  princes  led  by  poor  Eugenie; 
the  sultanas  with  their  jewels  and  their 
band;  Ismail  with  his  drooping  eyelids; 
and  Sadyk,  followed  by  the  Nubian. 

The  present  Khedive  (or  Viceroy)  is 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Well-propor- 
tioned, with  fine  dark  eyes,  he  may  be 
called  a handsome  man;  but  his  face  is 
made  heavy  by  its  expression  of  settled 
melancholy.  It  is  said  in  Cairo  that  be 
has  never  been  known  to  laugh.  But 
this  must  apply  to  bis  public  life  only,  for 
he  is  much  attached  to  his  family — to  his 
wife  and  his  four  children;  in  this  re- 
spect he  lives  strictly  in  the  European 
manner,  never  having  had  but  this  one 
wife.  He  is  a devoted  father.  Deter- 
mined that  the  education  of  his  sons 
should  not  be  neglected  as  his  own  edu- 
cation was  neglected  by  Ismail,  he  had 
for  them,  at  an  early  age,  an  accomplish- 
ed English  tutor.  Later  he  sent  them  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  they  are  now  in 
Vienna.  Tufik’s  chief  interest,  if  one 
may  judge  by  his  acts,  is  in  education.  In 
this  direction  his  strongest  efforts  have 
been  made;  he  has  improved  the  public 
schools  of  Egypt,  and  established  new 
ones;  he  has  given  all  the  support  possi- 
ble to  that  greatest  of  modern  innovations 
in  a Mohammedan  country,  the  education 
of  women.  With  all  this,  he  is  a devout 
Mohammedan;  he  is  not  a fanatic;  but 
lie  may  be  called,  I think,  a Mohammedan 
Puritan.  He  receives  his  many  Europe- 
an and  American  visitors  with  courtesy. 
But  they  do  not  talk  about  him  as  they 
talked  about  Ismail ; he  excites  no  curios- 
ity. This  is  partly  owing  to  his  position, 
his  opinions  and  actions  having  natural- 
ly small  importance  while  an  English 
army  is  taking  charge  of  his  realm;  but 
it  is  also  owing,  in  a measure,  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  himself.  One  often  sees 
him  driving.  On  Sunday  afternoons  his 
carriage  in  semi  state  leads  the  procession 
along  the  Gezireh  Avenue.  First  appear 
the  outriders,  six  mounted  soldiers;  four 
brilliantly  dressed  saises  follow,  rushing 
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along  with  their  wands  high  in  the  air; 
then  comes  the  open  carriage,  with  the 
dark-eyed,  melancholy  Khedive  on  the 
back  seat,  returning  mechanically  the 
many  salutations  offered  by  strangers 
and  by  his  own  people.  Behind  his  car- 
riage are  four  more  of  the  flying  runners; 
then  the  remainder  of  the  mounted  escort, 
two  and  two.  At  a little  distance  follows 
the  brougham  of  the  Vice-reine;  accord- 
ing to  Oriental  etiquette,  she  never  ap- 
pears in  public  beside  her  husband.  Her 
brougham  is  preceded  and  followed  by 
saises,  but  there  is  no  mounted  escort. 
The  Vice-reine  is  pretty,  intelligent,  and 
accomplished;  in  addition,  she  is  brave. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  cholera  was 
raging  in  Cairo,  and  the  Khedive,  almost 
alone  among  the  upper  classes,  remained 
there  in  order  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
suffering  people,  his  wife  also  refused  to 
flee.  She  staid  in  the  plague-stricken  town 
until  the  pestilence  had  disappeared,  ex- 
erting her  influence  to  persuade  the  fright- 
ened women  of  the  lower  classes  to  follow 
her  example  regarding  sanitary  precau- 
tions. Tufik  is  accused  of  being  always 
undecided;  he  was  not  undecided  upon 
this  occasion  at  least.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  his  moments  of  indecision  have 
been  caused  by  real  hesitations.  And  this 
brings  us  to  Arabi. 

Arabi  (he  is  probably  indifferent  to  the 
musical  sound  of  his  name)  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  military  revolt  which  broke  out 
in  Egypt  in  1881 — a revolt  with  which  all 
the  world  is  familiar,  because  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
by  the  English  fleet.  Arabi  had  studied 
at  El  Azhar;  he  knew  the  Koran  by  heart. 
To  the  native  population  he  seemed  a won- 
derful orator ; he  excited  their  enthusiasm ; 
be  roused  their  courage;  he  almost  made 
them  patriotic.  The  story  of  Arabi  is  in- 
teresting; there  were  many  intrigues  mix- 
ed with  the  revolt,  and  a dramatic  ele- 
ment throughout.  But  these  slight  im- 
pressions— the  idle  notes  merely  of  one 
winter — are  not  the  place  for  serious  his- 
tory. Nor  is  the  page  completed  so  that 
it  can  be  described  as  a whole.  Egypt  at 
this  moment  is  the  scene  of  history  in  the 
actual  process  of  making,  if  the  term  may 
be  so  used — making  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour.  Arabi  has  been  called  the  mod- 
ern Masaniello.  The  watchword  of  his 
revolt  was,  “Egypt  for  the  Egyptians”; 
and  there  is  always  something  touching 
in  this  cry  when  the  invaded  country  is 


weak,  and  the  incoming  power  strong. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  the  Egyp- 
tians at  present  are  incapable  of  govern- 
ing themselves;  that  the  country,  if  left 
to  its  own  devices,  would  revert  to  an- 
archy in  a month,  and  to  famine,  desola- 
tion, and  barbarism  in  five  years.  Amer- 
icans are  not  concerned  with  these  ques- 
tions of  the  Eastern  world.  But  if  a sim-. 
ilar  cry  had  been  successfully  raised  about 
two  hundred  years  ago  on  another  coast 
— “ America  for  the  Americans” — would 
the  Western  continent  have  profited  there- 
by ? Doubtless  the  original  Americans — 
those  of  the  red  skins — raised  it  as  loudly 
as  they  could.  But  there  was  not  much 
listening.  The  comparison  is  stretched, 
for  the  poor  Egyptian  fellah  is  at  least 
not  a savage;  but  there  is  a grain  of  re- 
semblance large  enough  to  call  for  reflec- 
tion, when  the  question  of  the  occupation 
and  improvement  of  a half-civilized  land 
elsewhere  is  under  discussion.  The  Eng- 
lish put  down  the  revolt,  and  sent  Arabi 
to  Ceylon,  a small  Napoleon  at  St.  Hele- 
na. The  rebel  colonel  and  his  fellow-exiles 
are  at  present  enjoying  those  spicy  breezes 
which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
foreign  missions  and  a whole  congrega- 
tion singing  (and  dragging  them  fearful- 
ly) the  celebrated  verses.  Arabi  has  com- 
plained of  the  climate  in  spite  of  its  per- 
fumes, and  it  is  said  that  he  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  other  point  in  the  ocean; 
there  are,  indeed,  many  of  them  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  English 
newspapers  of  to-day  are  dotted  with  the 
word  shadowed,  which  signifies,  apparent- 
ly, that  certain  persons  in  Ireland  are  fol- 
lowed so  closely  by  a policeman  that  the 
official  might  be  the  shadow.  Possibly 
the  melancholy  Khedive  is  shadowed  by 
the  memory  of  the  exile  of  Ceylon.  For 
Tufik  did  not  cast  in  his  lot  with  Arabi. 

He  turned  toward  the  English.  To  use 
the  word  again,  though  with  another  sig- 
nification, though  ruler  still,  he  has  but 
a shadowy  power. 

Near  the  city  gate  named  the  Help  of 
God,  on  the  northeastern  border  of  Cairo, 
is  the  old  mosque  El  Hakim.  Save  its 
outer  walls,  which  enclose,  like  the  mosques 
of  Touloon  and  Amer,  a large  open  square, 
there  is  not  much  left  of  it;  but  within 
this  square,  housed  in  a temporary  build- 
ing, one  finds  the  collection  of  Saracenic 
antiquities  which  is  called  the  Arab  Mu- 
seum. 

This  museum  is  interesting,  and  it  ought 
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to  be  beautiful.  But  somehow  it  is  not. 
The  barrack -like  walls,  sparsely  orna- 
mented with  relics  from  the  mosques,  the 
straight  aisles  and  glass  show-cases,  are 
not  inspiring;  the  fragments  of  Arabian 
wood-carving  seem  to  be  lamenting  their 
fate;  and  the  only  room  which  is  not  des- 
olate is  the  one  where  old  tiles  lie  in  dis- 
order upon  the  floor,  much  as  they  lie  on 
the  broken  marble  pavements  of  the  an- 
cient houses  which,  half  ruined  and  buried 
in  rubbish,  still  exist  in  the  old  quarters. 
Why  one  should  be  so  inconsistent  as  to 
find  no  fault  with  Gizeh,  where  rows  of 
antiquities  torn  from  their  proper  places 
confront  us,  where  show-cases  abound, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  make  an  outcry 
over  this  poor  little  morsel  at  El  Hakim, 
remains  a mystery.  Possibly  it  is  be- 
cause the  massive  statues  and  the  solid 
little  gods  of  ancient  Egypt  do  not  re- 
quire an  appropriate  background,  as  do 
the  delicate  fancies  of  Saracenic  taste. 
However  this  may  be,  to  some  of  us  the 
Arab  Museum  looks  as  if  a New  England 
farmer’s  wife  had  tried  her  best  to  make 
things  orderly  within  its  borders,  poor 
soul,  in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  she  was  obliged  to  deal. 
It  must,  however,  be  added  that  the  mu- 
seum will  not  make  this  impression  upon 
persons  who  are  indifferent  to  the  general 
aspect  of  an  aisle,  or  of  a series  of  walls — 
persons  who  care  only  for  the  articles 
which  adorn  them — the  lovers  of  detail, 
in  short.  And  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to 
join  this  class  as  soon  as  our  feet  have 
crossed  the  threshold.  For  we  shall  be 
repaid  for  it.  The  details  are  exquisite. 

The  Arab  Museum  has  been  established 
recently.  Every  one  is  grateful  to  the  zeal 
which  has  rescued  from  further  injury  so 
many  specimens  of  a vanishing  art.  One 
covets  a little  chest  for  the  Koran  which 
is  made  of  sandal  wood.  It  is  encrusted 
with  arabesques  carved  in  ivory,  and  has 
broad  hasps  and  locks  of  embossed  silver. 
There  are  many  koursis,  or  small  stool- 
like tables;  one  of  these  has  panels  of  sil- 
ver filigree,  and  fretted  medallions  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  Sultan  Mohammed 
ebn  Kalaoon,  thus  showing  that  it  once 
belonged  to  the  mosque  at  the  Citadel 
which  was  built  by  that  Mem  look  ruler — 
the  mosque  whose  minarets  are  orna- 
mented with  the  picturesque  bands  of  era- 
erald-hued  porcelain.  The  illuminated  Ko- 
rans  are  not  here ; they  are  kept  in  the  Pub- 
lic  Library  in  the  Street  of  the  Sycamores. 


Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  mu- 
seum’s treasures  are  the  old  lamps  of  Ara- 
bian glass.  In  shape  they  are  vases,  as 
they  were  simply  filled  with  perfumed  oil 
which  carried  a floating  wick;  the  colors 
are  usually  a pearly  background,  faintly 
tinged  sometimes  by  the  hue  we  call  ash- 
es of  roses;  upon  this  background  are  or- 
naments of  blue,  gold,  and  red;  occasion- 
ally these  ornaments  are  Arabic  letters 
forming  a name  or  text.  These  lamps 
were  made  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries;  the  glass,  which  has  as 
marked  characteristics  of  its  own  as  Pa- 
lissy  ware,  so  that  once  seen  it  can  never 
be  confounded  with  any  other,  has  a deli- 
cate beauty  which  is  unrivalled. 

Like  the  pyramids,  Heliopolis  belongs 
to  Cairo.  On  the  way  thither,  one  first 
traverses  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Abbasieh. 
How  one  traverses  it  depends  upon  his 
taste.  The  most  enthusiastic  pedestrian 
soon  gives  up  walking  in  the  city  of  the 
Khedive  save  in  the  broad  streets  of  the 
new  quarter.  The  English  ride,  one  meets 
everyday  their  gallant  mounted  bands; 
but  these  are  generally  residents  and  their 
visitors,  and  the  horses  are  their  own;  for 
the  traveller  there  are  only  the  street 
carriages  and  the  donkeys.  The  car- 
riages are  dubiously  loose- jointed,  and 
the  horses  (whose  misery  has  already  been 
described)  have  but  two  gaits — the  walk  of 
a dying  creature  and  the  gallop  of  despair; 
unless,  therefore,  one  wishes  to  mount  a 
dromedary,  he  must  take  a donkey.  But 
the  “must”  is  not  a disparagement;  the 
white  and  gray  donkeys  of  Cairo— the 
best  of  them — are  good-natured,  gay-heart- 
ed, strong,  and  even  handsome.  They 
have  a coquettish  way  of  arching  their 
necks  and  holding  up  their  chins  (if  a 
donkey  can  be  said  to  have  a chin), which 
always  reminded  me  of  George  Eliot’s  de- 
scription of  Gwendolen’s  manner  of  pois- 
ing her  head  in  Daniel  Deronda.  George 
Eliot  goes  on  to  warn  other  young  ladies 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  imitate  this 
proud  little  air,  unless  one  has  a throat 
like  Gwendolen's.  And,  in  the  same  spir- 
it, one  must  warn  other  donkeys  that  they 
must  be  born  in  Cairo  to  be  beautiful. 
Upon  several  occasions  I recognized  van- 
ity in  my  donkey;  he  knew  perfectly 
when  he  was  «adorned  with  his  holiday 
necklaces — one  of  imitation  sequins,  the 
other  of  turquoise-hued  beads.  I am  sure 
that  he  would  have  felt  much  depressed 
if  deprived  of  his  charm  against  magic— 
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the  morsel  of  parchment  inscribed  with 
Arabic  characters  which  decorated  his 
breast.  His  tail  and  his  short  mane  were 
dyed  fashionably  with  henna,  but  his  legs 
had  not  been  shaved  in  the  pattern  which 
represents  filigree  garters,  and  whenever 
a comrade  who  had  this  additional  glory 
passed  him,  he  became  distinctly  melan- 
choly, and  brooded  about  it  for  several 
minutes.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  deprecating  as  the  profile  of  one  of 
these  Cairo  donkeys  when  he  finds  him- 
self obliged,  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
to  push  against  a European ; his  long 
nose  and  liis  polite  eye  as  he  passes  are 
full  of  friendly  apologies.  The  donkey- 
boy,  in  his  skull-cap  and  single  garment, 
runs  behind  his  beast.  These  lads  are 
very  quick-witted.  They  have  ready  for 
their  donkeys  five  or  six  names,  and  they 
seldom  make  a mistake  in  applying  them 
according  to  the  supposed  nationality  of 
their  patrons  of  the  moment,  so  that  the 
Englishman  learns  that  he  has  Annie 
Laurie;  the  Frenchman,  Napoleon;  the 
German,  Bismarck;  the  Italian,  Garibal- 
di; and  the  Americans,  indiscriminately, 
Hail  Columbia,  Yankee  Doodle,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

In  passing  through  the  Abbasieh  quar- 
ter, we  always  came,  sooner  or  later,  upon 
a wedding.  The  different  stages  of  a na- 
tive marriage  require,  indeed,  so  many 
days  for  their  accomplishment  that  nup- 
tial festivities  are  a permanent  institution 
in  Cairo,  like  the  policemen  and  the  wa- 
ter-carts, rather  than  an  occasional  event 
as  in  other  places.  One  day,  upon  turn- 
ing into  a narrow  street,  we  discovered 
that  a long  portion  of  it  had  been  roofed 
over  with  red  cloth;  from  the  centre  of 
this  awning  four  large  chandeliers  were 
suspended  by  cords,  and  at  each  end  of 
the  improvised  tent  were  hoops  adorned 
with  the  little  red  Egyptian  banners  which 
look  like  fringed  napkins.  In  the  road- 
way, placed  against  the  walls  of  the 
houses  on  each  side,  were  rows  of  wooden 
settees;  one  of  these  seats  was  occupied 
by  the  band,  which  kept  up  a constant 
piping  and  droning,  and  upon  the  others 
were  squatted  the  invited  guests.  Every 
now  and  then  a man  came  from  a gavly 
adorned  door  on  the  left,  which  was  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  bringing  with  him  a 
tray  covered  with  the  tiny  cups  of  coffee 
set  in  their  filigree  stands;  he  offered  cof- 
fee to  all.  In  the  mean  while,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  roadway  between  the  settees, 
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an  Egyptian  in  his  long  blue  gown  was 
danciug.  The  expression  of  responsibility 
on  his  face  amounted  to  anxiety  as  he 
took  his  steps  with  great  care,  now  lifting 
one  bare  foot  as  high  as  he  could,  and 
turning  it  sidewise,  as  if  to  show  us  the 
sole;  now  putting  it  down  and  hopping 
upon  it,  while  he  displayed  to  us  in  the 
same  way  the  sole  of  the  other.  This 
formal  dancing  is  done  by  the  guests 
when  no  public  performers  are  employed. 
Some  one  must  dance  to  express  the  rev- 
elry of  the  occasion  ; those  who  are  in- 
vited, therefore,  undertake  the  duty  one 
by  one.  When  at  last  we  went  on  our 
way  we  were  obliged  to  ride  directly 
through  the  reception,  our  donkeys  brush- 
ing the  band  on  one  side  and  the  guests 
on  the  other;  the  dancer  on  duty  paused 
for  a moment,  wiping  his  face  with  the 
tail  of  his  gown. 

The  road  leading  to  Heliopolis  has  a 
charm  which  it  shares  with  no  other  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cairo:  at  a certain 
point  the  desert — the  real  desert— comes 
rolling  up  to  its  very  edge;  one  can  look 
across  the  sand  for  miles.  The  desert  is 
not  a plain,  the  sand  lies  in  ridges  and 
hillocks;  and  this  sand  in  many  places 
is  not  so  much  like  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore as  it  is  like  the  dust  of  one  of  our 
country  roads  in  August.  The  contrast 
between  the  bright  green  of  the  cultivated 
fields  (the  land  which  is  reached  by  the 
inundation)  and  these  silvery,  arrested 
waves  is  striking,  the  line  of  their  meet- 
ing being  as  sharply  defined  as  that  be- 
tween sea  and  shore.  I have  called  the 
color  silvery,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the 
tints  which  the  sand  assumes.  An  artist 
has  jotted  down  the  names  of  the  colors 
used  in  an  effort  to  copy  the  hues  on  an 
expanse  of  desert  before  him;  beginning 
with  the  foreground,  these  were  brown, 
dark  red,  violet,  blue,  gold,  rose,  crimson, 
pale  green,  orange,  indigo  blue,  and  sky 
blue.  Colors  supply  the  place  of  shad- 
ows; for  there  is  no  shade  anywhere,  all 
is  wide  open  and  light;  and  yet  the  ex- 
panse does  not  strike  one  in  the  least  as 
bare.  For  myself,  I can  say  that  of  all 
the  marvels  which  one  sees  in  Egypt,  the 
desert  produced  the  most  profound  im- 
pression ; and  I fancy  that,  as  regards 
this  feeling,  I am  but  one  of  many.  The 
cause  of  the  attraction  is  a mystery.  It 
cannot  be  found  in  the  roving  tendencies 
of  our  ancestor,  since  he  wTas  arboreal, 
and  there  are  no  trees  in  the  strange  tint- 
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ed  waste.  The  old  legend  says  that  Adam’s 
first  wife,  Lilith,  fled  to  Egypt,  where  she 
was  permitted  to  live  in  the  desert,  and 
where  she  still  exists. 

M It  was  Lilith,  the  wite  of  Adam  ; 

Not  a drop  of  her  blood  was  human/1 

Perhaps  it  is  Lilith’s  magic  that  we  feel. 

Heliopolis,  the  City  of  the  Sun,  the  On 
of  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
five  miles  from  Cairo.  Nothing  of  it  is 
now  left  above-ground  save  an  obelisk 
and  a few  ruined  walls.  The  obelisk, 
which  is  the  oldest  yet  discovered,  bears 
the  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it 
was  erected;  this  gives  us  the  date,  5000 
years  ago;  that  is,  more  than  a millen- 
nium before  the  days  of  Moses.  At  Heli- 
opolis was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  schools  which  Herodotus  visited  “be- 
cause the  teachers  are  considered  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Egypt.”  When  Stra- 
bo came  hither,  four  hundred  years  later, 
he  saw  the  house  which  Plato  had  occu- 
pied ; Moses  here  learned  “all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians.”  Papyri  describe  He- 
liopolis as  “full  of  obelisks.”  Two  of 
these  columns  were  carried  to  Alexandria 
1937  years  ago,  and  set  up  before  the  Tem- 
ple of  Caesar.  According  to  one  authori- 
ty, this  temple  was  built  by  Cleopatra;  in 
any  case,  the  two  obelisks  acquired  the 
name  of  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  and  though 
the  temple  itself  in  time  disappeared,  they 
remained  where  they  had  been  placed — 
one  erect,  one  prostrate — until,  in  recent 
years,  one  was  given  to  London  and  the 
other  to  New  York.  One  recites  all  this 
in  a breath  in  order  to  bring  up,  if  possi- 
ble, the  associations  which  rush  confus- 
edly through  the  mind  as  one  stands  be- 
side this  red  granite  column  rising  alone 
in  the  green  fields  at  Heliopolis.  No 
myth  itself,  it  was  erected  in  days  which 
are  to  us  mythical — days  which  are  the 
jumping-off  place  of  our  human  history; 
yet  they  were  not  savages  who  polished 
this  granite,  who  sculptured  this  inscrip- 
tion ; ages  of  civilization  of  a certain  sort 
must  have  preceded  them.  Beginning 
with  the  Central  Park,  we  force  our  minds 
backward  in  an  endeavor  to  make  these 
dates  real.  “Homer  was  a modern  com- 
pared with  the  designers  of  this  pillar,” 
we  say  to  ourselves.  “The  Mycence  rel- 
ics were  articles  de  Paris  of  centuries 
and  centuries  later.”  But  repeating  the 
words  (and  even  rolling  the  rs)  are  use- 
less efforts ; the  imagination  will  not  rise ; 


it  is  crushed  into  stupidity  by  such  a vista 
of  years.  As  reaction,  perhaps  as  revenge, 
we  flee  to  geology  and  Darwin ; here,  at 
least,  one  can  take  breath. 

Near  Heliopolis  there  is  an  ostrich  yard. 
The  giant  birds  are  very  amusing;  they 
walk  about  with  long  steps,  and  stretch 
their  necks.  If  allowed,  they  would  tap 
us  all  on  the  head,  I think,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ostriches  in  that  vivid  book, 
The  Story  of  an  African  Farm . 

Gerard  de  Nerval  begins  his  volume  on 
Egypt  by  announcing  that  the  women  of 
Cairo  are  so  thickly  veiled  that  the  Eu- 
ropean (t.  e.,  the  Frenchman  ?)  becomes 
discouraged  after  a very  few  days,  and,  in 
consequence,  goes  up  the  Nile.  This,  at 
least,  is  one  effort  to  explain  why  strangers 
spend  so  short  a time  in  Cairo.  The 
French,  as  a nation,  are  not  travellers; 
they  have  small  interest  in  any  country 
beyond  their  own  borders.  A few  of  their 
writers  have  cherished  a liking  for  the 
East;  but  it  has  been  what  we  may  call  a 
home -liking.  They  give  us  the  impres- 
sion of  having  sincerely  believed  that 
they  could,  owing  to  their  extreme  intel- 
ligence, imagine  for  themselves  (and  re- 
produce for  others)  the  entire  Orient  from 
one  fez,  one  Turkish  pipe,  and  a picture  of 
the  desert.  Gautier,  for  instance,  has  de- 
scribed many  Eastern  landscapes  which 
his  eyes  had  never  beheld.  Pictures  are, 
indeed,  much  to  Frenchmen.  The  acme 
of  this  feeling  is  reached  by  one  of  the  Gon- 
court  brothers,  who  writes,  in  their  recent- 
ly published  journal,  that  the  true  way  to 
enjoy  a summer  in  the  country  is  to  fill 
one’s  town  - house  during  the  summer 
months  with  beautiful  paintings  of  green 
fields,  wild  forests,  and  purling  brooks, 
and  then  stay  at  home,  and  look  at  the 
lovely  pictured  scenes  in  comfort.  French 
volumes  of  travels  in  the  East  are  written 
as  much  with  exclamation  points  as  with 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Lamartine 
and  his  disciples  frequently  paused  “to 
drop  a tear.”  Later  Gallic  voyagers  di- 
vided all  scenery  into  two  classes;  the 
cities  “laugh,”  the  plains  are  “amiable,’’ 
or  they  “smile”;  if  they  do  not  do  this, 
immediately  they  are  set  down  as  *ksad.M 
One  must  be  bold  indeed  to  call  Edmond 
About,  the  distinguished  author  of  Tolla, 
ridiculous.  The  present  writer,  not  being 
bold,  is  careful  to  abstain  from  it.  But 
the  last  scene  of  his  volume  on  Egypt  (Le 
Fellah , published  in  1883),  describing  the 
hero,  with  all  his  clothes  rolled  into  a 
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gigantic  turban  round  his  head,  swim- 
ming after  the  yacht  which  bears  away 
the  heroine  — a certain  impossible  Miss 
Grace — from  the  harbor  of  Port  Said,  must 
have  caused,  I think,  some  amused  reflec- 
tion in  the  minds  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican readers.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that 
among  the  younger  French  writers  are  sev- 
eral who  have  abandoned  these  methods. 
Gabriel  Charmes’s  volume  on  Cairo  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  the  place. 
Pierre  Loti  and  Maupassant  have  this 
year  (1890)  given  to  the  world  pages  about 
northwestern  Africa  which  are  marvels 
of  actuality  as  well  as  of  unsurpassed  de- 
scription. 

The  French  at  present  are  greatly  an- 
gered by  the  continuance  of  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt.  Since  Napoleon’s 
day  they  have  looked  upon  the  Nile  coun- 
try as  sure  to  be  theirs  some  time.  They 
built  the  Suez  Canal  when  the  English 
were  opposed  to  the  scheme.  They  re- 
member when  their  influence  was  domi- 
nant. The  French  tradesmen,  the  French 
milliners  and  dressmakers  in  Cairo,  still 
oppose  a stubborn  resistance  to  the  English 
way  of  counting.  They  give  the  prices 
of  their  goods  and  render  their  accounts 
in  Egyptian  piasters,  or  in  napoleons  and 
francs;  they  refuse  to  comprehend  shil- 
lings and  pounds.  And  here,  by-the-way, 
Americans  would  gladly  join  their  side  of 
the  controversy.  England  alone,  among 
the  important  countries  of  the  world, 
has  a currency  which  is  not  based  upon 
the  decimal  system.  The  collected  num- 
ber of  sixpences  lost  each  year  in  England, 
by  American  travellers  who  mistake  the 
half-crown  piece  for  two  shillings,  would 
make  a large  sum.  The  bewilderment 
over  English  prices  given  in  a coin  which 
has  no  existence  is  like  that  felt  by  seri- 
ous-minded persons  who  read  Alice  in 
Wonderland  from  a sense  of  duty.  Talk 
of  the  Euglish  as  having  no  imagination 
when  the  guinea  exists! 

France  lost  her  opportunity  in  Egypt 
when  her  fleet  sailed  away  from  Alexan- 
dria Harbor  in  July,  1882.  Her  ships 
were  asked  to  remain  and  take  part  in  the 
bombardment;  they  refused  and  departed. 
The  English,  thus  being  left  alone,  quieted 
the  country  later  by  means  of  an  army 
of  occupation.  An  English  army  of  oc- 
cupation has  been  there  ever  since. 

At  present  it  is  not  a large  army.  The 
number  of  British  soldiers  in  1890  is  given 
as  three  thousand;  the  remaining  troops 


are  Egyptians,  with  English  regimental 
officers.  During  the  winter  months  the 
short-waisted  red  coat  of  Tommy  Atkins 
enlivens  with  its  cheerful  blaze  the  streets 
of  Cairo  at  every  turn.  The  East  and  the 
West  may  be  said  to  be  personified  by  the 
slender  supple  Arabs  in  their  flowing  dra- 
peries, and  by  these  lusty  youths  of  light 
complexion,  with  straight  backs  and  stiff 
shoulders, who  walk,  armed  with  a rattan, 
in  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  wearing  over 
one  ear  the  cloth  - covered  saucer  which 
passes  for  a head-covering.  Tommy  At- 
kins patronizes  the  donkeys  with  all  his 
heart.  One  of  the  most  frequently  seen 
groups  is  a party  of  laughing  scarlet- 
backed  youths  mounted  on  the  smallest 
beasts  they  can  find,  and  careering  down 
the  avenues  at  the  donkey’s  swiftest  speed, 
followed  by  the  donkey -boys,  delighted 
and  panting.  As  the  spring  comes  on, 
Atkins  changes  liis  scarlet  for  lighter  gar- 
ments, and  dons  the  summer  helmet.  This 
species  of  hat  is  not  confined  to  the  sons 
of  Mars;  it  is  worn  in  warm  weather  by 
Europeans  of  all  nationalities  who  are  liv- 
ing or  travelling  in  the  East.  It  may  be 
cool.  Without  doubt,  aesthetically  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  most  unbecoming  head- 
covering known  to  the  civilized  world. 
It  has  a peculiar  power  of  causing  its 
wearer  to  appear  both  ignoble  and  pul- 
monic; for,  viewed  in  front,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished features,  under  its  tin-pan-like 
visor,  become  plebeian;  and,  viewed  be- 
hind, the  strongest  masculine  throat  looks 
wizened  and  consumptive. 

The  English  have'  benefited  Egypt. 
They  have  put  an  end  to  the  open  knavery 
in  high  places  which  flourished  uncheck- 
ed; they  have  taught  honesty;  they  have 
so  greatly  improved  the  methods  of  irri- 
gation that  a bad  Nile  (t.e.,  a deficient  in- 
undation) no  longer  means  starvation; 
finally,  they  have  taken  hold  of  the  mis- 
managed finances,  disentangled  them,  set 
them  in  order,  and  given  them  at  least  a 
start  in  the  right  direction.  The  natives 
fret  over  some  of  their  restrictions.  And 
they  say  that  the  English  have,  first  of 
all,  taken  care  of  their  own  interests.  In 
addition,  they  greatly  dislike  seeing  so 
many  Englishmen  holding  office  over 
them.  But  this  last  objection  is  simply 
the  other  side  of  the  story.  If  the  Eng- 
lish are  to  help  the  country,  they  must  be 
on  the  spot  in  order  to  do  it;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a fixed  rule  in  all  British  colo- 
nies that  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
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eminent,  whether  high  or  low,  shall  be 
made,  as  regards  material  things,  extreme- 
ly comfortable.  Egypt  is  not  yet  a British 
colony;  she  is  a viceroyalty  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  But  practically 
she  is  today  governed  by  the  English; 
and,  to  the  American  traveller  at  least 
(whatever  the  French  may  think),  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  English  authority  will 
soon  be  as  absolute  in  the  Khedive’s  coun- 
try as  it  is  now  in  India. 

In  Cairo,  in  1890,  the  English  colony 
played  lawn-tennis;  it  attended  the  races; 
when  Stanley  returned  to  civilization  it 
welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  ; and 
when,  later,  Prince  Eddie  came,  it  attend- 
ed a gala  performance  of  Aida  at  the  opera- 
house — a resurrection  from  the  time  of 
Ismail  ordered  by  Ismail's  son  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  heir- presumptive  (one 
wonders  whether  Tufik  himself  found  en- 
tertainment in  it). 

In  the  little  English  church,  which 
stands  amidst  its  roses  and  vines  in  the 
new  quarter,  is  a wall  tablet  of  red  and 
white  marble — the  memorial  of  a great 
Englishman.  It  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : “In  memory  of  Major-General 
Charles  George  Gordon,  C.B.  Born  at 
Wool wich. Jan. 28, 1833.  Killed  at  the  de- 
fence of  Khartoum,  Jan.  26, 1885.”  Above 
is  a sentence  from  Gordon’s  last  letter: 
“I  have  done  my  best  for  the  honor  of 
our  country.” 

St.  George  of  Khartoum,  as  he  has  been 
called.  If  objection  is  made  to  the  be- 
stowal of  this  title,  it  might  be  answered 
that  the  saints  of  old  lived  before  the  age 
of  the  telegraph,  the  printer,  the  newspa- 
per, and  the  reporter;  possibly  they  too 
would  not  have  seemed  to  us  faultless  if 
every  one  of  their  small  decisions  and  all 
their  trivial  utterances  had  been  subjected 
to  the  electric- light  publicity  of  to-day. 
Perhaps  Gordon  was  a fanatic,  and  his 
discernment  was  not  accurate.  But  he 
was  single-hearted,  devoted  to  ’what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  brave  to  a 
striking  degree.  When  we  remember 
how  he  faced  death  through  those  weary 
days  we  cannot  criticise  him.  The  story 
of  that  rescuing  army  which  came  so  near 
him  and  yet  failed,  and  of  his  long  hoping 
in  vain,  only  to  be  shot  down  at  the  last, 
must  always  remain  one  of  the  most  pa- 
thetic tales  of  history. 

As  the  warm  spring  closes,  every  one 
selects  something  to  carry  homeward. 
Leaving  aside  those  fortunate  persons 


who  can  purchase  the  ancient  carved 
woodwork  of  an  entire  house,  or  Turk- 
ish carpets  by  the  dozen,  the  rest  of  us 
keep  watch  of  the  selections  of  our  friends 
while  we  make  our  own.  Among  these 
we  find  the  jackets  embroidered  in  silver 
and  gold ; the  inevitable  fez;  two  or  three 
blue  tiles  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a 
water  jug,  or  kulleh;  a fly  brush  with 
ivory  handle;  attar  of  roses  and  essence 
of  sandal-wood;  Assiout  ware  in  vases 
and  stoups;  anarghileh;  the  gauze  scarfs 
embroidered  with  Persian  benedictions;  a 
koursi  inlaid  witli  mother-of-pearl;  Ara- 
bian inkstands — long  cases  of  silver  or 
brass,  to  be  worn  like  a dagger  in  the  belt; 
a keffiyeh,  or  delicate  silken  liead-sliawl 
with  white  knotted  fringe;  the  Arabian 
finger-bowls;  the  little  coffee-cups;  im- 
ages of  Osiris  from  the  tombs;  a native 
bracelet  and  anklet;  and  finally  a scarab 
or  two,  whose  authenticity  is  always  ex- 
citing, like  an  unsolved  riddle.  A picture 
of  these  mementos  of  Cairo  would  not  be 
complete  for  some  of  us  without  two  of 
those  constant  companions  of  so  many 
long  mornings  — the  dusty,  shuffling, 
dragging,  slipping,  venerable,  abominable 
mosque  shoes. 

“We  who  pursue 

Our  business  with  unslackening  stride. 

Traverse  in  troops,  with  care-fiU’d  breast, 

The  soft  Mediterranean  side. 

The  Nile,  the  East, 

And  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance  and  nod  and  bustle  by, 

And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die.” 

So  chanted  Matthew  Arnold  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  to-day.  And  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  is  preached  to  us  and  hurled  at  us, 
it  is  a reproach  even  more  applicable  to 
Americans  than  to  the  English  them- 
selves. One  American  traveller,  howev- 
er, wishes  to  record  modestly  a disbelief 
in  the  universal  truth  of  this  idea.  Many 
of  us  are,  indeed,  haunted  by  our  business; 
many  of  us  do  glance  and  nod  and  bustle 
by ; it  is  a class,  and  a large  class.  But 
these  hurried  people  are  not  all;  an  equal 
number  of  us,  who,  being  less  in  haste, 
may  be  less  conspicuous  perhaps,  are  the 
most  admiring  travellers  in  the  world. 
American  are  the  bands  who  journey  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  go  down  upon 
their  knees — almost — when  they  reach 
the  sacred  spot ; American  are  the  pilgrims 
who  pay  reverent  visits  to  all  the  English 
cathedrals,  one  after  the  other,  from  Car- 
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lisle  to  Exeter,  from  Durham  to  Canter- 
bury. In  the  East,  likewise,  it  is  the 
transatlantic  travellers  who  are  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  strangeness  and  beauty 
of  the  scenes  about  them  that  they  forget 
to  talk  about  their  personal  comforts  (or 
rather  the  lack  of  them). 

There  is  another  matter  upon  which  a 
word  may  be  said,  and  this  is  the  habit  of 

You  LXJSWIL— Na  43f  -80 


judging  the  East  from  the  stand -point  of 
one  s home  customs,  whether  the  home  be 
American  or  English.  It  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  find  faults  in  the  social  systems  of 
the  Oriental  nations;  they  have  laws  and 
usages  which  are  repugnant  to  all  our 
feelings,  which  seem  to  us  horrible.  But 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  impossible 
to  comprehend  any  nation  not  our  own 
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unless  one  has  lived  a long 
its  people;  and  made  one's  self  familiar 
with  their  traditions,  their  temperament 
their  history,  and.  above  all.  with  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak.  Anything  less 
than  this  is  observation  from  the 
alone,  which  is  sure  to  he  founded 
misapprehension.  The  French  a 
English  are  separated  by  merely  the  few 
miles  of  the  channel,  and  they  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a common  language 
though  the  French  do  not  often  under 
stand  English,  the  English  very  general*  one 
]y  understand  something  of  French.  Yet  hates  it — hates  it  a 
it  is  said  that  these  two  nations  have  nev-  for  those  who  love  it  the  charm  is  so 
er  thoroughly  comprehended  each  other  strong  that  no  surprise  is  felt  in  reading 
either  as  nations  or  individuals;  and  it  is  or  hearing  of  Europeans  who  have  left 
even  added  that,  owing  to  their  differing  all  to  take  up  a wandering  existence  there 
temperaments,  they  will  never  reach  a for  long  years  or  for  life— the  spirit  of 
clear  appreciation  of  each  other’s  merits;  Brownings  “ What' s become  of  Waring  V* 
dements,  of  course,  are  easier  Our  own  All  of  us  cannot  be  Warings,  however, 
country  has  a language  which  is,  on  the  and  the  time  comes  at  last  when  we  must 


time  among  whole,  nearer  the  English  tongue  per- 
haps than  is  the  speech  of  France:  yet 
have  we  not  felt  now  and  then  that  Eng- 
lish travellers  have  misunderstood  us? 
If  this  is  the  ease  among  people  who  are 
outside  all  Occidentals  together,  how  much  more 
upon  difficult  must  be  a thorough  comprehen- 
nd  (lie  sion  by  us  of  those  ancient  nations  who 
were  old  before  we  were  born? 

The  East  is  the  land  of  mystery.  If 
for  one  cares  for  it  at  all.  one  lows  it  ; (here 
is  no  half  way.  If  one  does  not  love  it, 
•eallv  (though  perhaps  not  avowedly) 
nd  all  its  wavs.  But 
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" on  earth  is  that  wonderful 
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jM  It^  toy  favorite  r.umv:<  site  answered, 

y. ■ • - ' I seldom  liiiai  it.  for  Con r of  wearing 

• • V -o  : ,:\\  . n way  its  charm.  1 MippoM*  Unu  is  ^hy 
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mother,  a heaiuiful  French  ivo.mati,  who 
phiyed  the  'fiddls  toh $ huf  not  m a • py^f 
si  oil . lie  remembered  her  playing  it 
when  he  w m a child  and  she  was  quite 
an  oh]  lad^eJUst  as  I remember  his  play- 
fcfiMK  petty  annoyance  to  w hich  I i'iig  it  when  X was  a girl  in  Vienna,  and 

hud  been  subjected  by  one  of  the  he  was  a white  haired  old  man.  She  used 

prison  authorities  had  kept  me  awake  for  to  play  holding  her  fiddle  down  ward,  on 
A little  while  alter  I had  gone  to  bed,  so  tmrknee.U  seems.  and  a)  Fays  played  in 
Unit  when  at  a#;**  Ifegna  sred  (terfect  tube,  i>f  the 

ApUt/,'*  md ' 'tUhT*  fivtth  • ;- :itp(^; and . W-i tfi  jek&M lejpV'^^  « «d  tfXjircSr. 

that  ever  fresti  fceiiiig  of  conniig  to  life  sion;  it- wgs  Ht?r  piayinglhut'  tkeivted  hi* 
in  lie^vca  yiTter  thy  d^i^rpurjd  of  \v<>rk  career  Bpt; «he:  yy&siikfr" ;^ngle>^petkh'‘ 

in  air etu-tlily  jail b 1 was  eonsr ions  that  Ilamdkmr  for  tid^  wiry  the  only  thiOg- 

Mary  was  there  already.  making  ndtee,  -she  ever  composed'  yshr  composed  fl  mt- 
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child  was  myself;  flic  piireuns  ami  their  m ppose— in  spite  of  his  itohdliv.  U was. 
tower,  Urn  stream  and  the  watc.r-mdl ; the  u»U  consid^r^d  dorognttn’y  ro  do  So  : fto 
•white  haired  'ruiHtg  ftian  w d h m)  he*  deed,  it  was  the  mi  1 y t.!*5i<3y; permiMed  lolhv 
a very  line  lady,  very  n>ih  and  * uoldcsse/  end  oh^  hs3:-:iii  be  :U  izuht  a 

middle  : aged,  nuiginnccofiy  dressed  in  «ipdr*>  i«>  engage  in  d 
brocaded  a.ilk . & park  w uh  .'iawnss  :ntd  al  “'She*  Mas  a very  rohylde  wcunan,  ' ia 
^ 'begun  la  June  numDfcr,  Tiyhi-tyr  l&'+iti&tiiiir' 
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PETER  IBBETSON 


belle  Vemere,’ as  she  was  called;  and  she  to  keep  me  quiet.  Perhaps  we  are  re- 
inanaged  the  glass-factory  for  many  years  lated  by  blood,  you  and  I/’ 
after  her  hushaud's  death,  and  made  lots  “Oh,  that  would  be  too  delightful  f’ 
of  money  for  her  two  daughters.’-  said  Mary.  “I  wonder  how  we  could 

“How  strange!”  I exclaimed;  ** Ga-  find  out?  Have  you  no  family  papers?” 
tienne  Aubery ! Dame  du  Brail — Budes — L “ There  were  lots  of  them,  in  a horse- 
the  names  are  quite  familiar  to  me.  Ma-  hair  trunk,  but  I don't  know  where  they 
thurin  Budes,  Seigneur  de  Monhoudeard  are  now.  What  good  would  family  pa- 
et  de  Yerny  le  Moustier.”  pers  have  been  to  me?  Ibbetson  took 

“Yes,  that’s  it.  How  wonderful  that  charge  of  them  when  I changed  my  name, 
you  should  know ! One  daughter,  Jeanne,  I suppose  his  lawyers  have  got  them.” 
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married  my  great-grandfather,  an  officer  She.  ‘‘Happy  thought  ; we  will  do 
in  the  Hungarian  army;  and  Seraskier  without  lawyers.  Let  us  go  round  to 
the  fiddler  was  their  only  child.  The  your  old  house,  and  make  Qogo  paint  the 
other  (so  like  her  sister  that  only  her  mo*  quartering^  over  again  for  us,  and  look 
ther  could  distinguish  them)  was  called  over  his  shoulder.” 

Anne,  and  married  a Count  de  Bois  some-  Happy  thought  indeed  ! We  drank 
thing.”  our  coffee  and  went  straight  to  my  old 

“ Boismorinel.  Why.  all  those  names  house,  with  the  wish  (immediate  father  16 
are  in  my  family  too.  My  father  used  to  the  deed)  that  Gogo  should  be  there,  once 
make  me  paint  their  arms  and  quarieriu^s  more  engaged  in  l>is  long- forgotten  ac- 
when  I was  a child,  on  Sunday  mornings,  eomplishment  of  painting  coats  of  arms. 

Go  gle  uwerSomIch^ 
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It  was  a beautiful  Sunday  morning, 
and  we  found  Gogo  hard  at  work  at  a 
small  table  by  an  open  window.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  old  deeds  and 
parchments  and  family  papers;  and  le 
Beau  Pasquier,  at  another  table,  was  deep 
in  his  own  pedigree,  making  notes  on  the 
margin— an  occupation  in  which  he  de- 
lighted—and  unconsciously  humming  as 
he  did  so.  The  sunny  room  was  filled 
with  the  penetrating  soft  sound  of  his 
voice,  as  a conservatory  is  filled  with  the 
scent  of  its  flowers. 

By  the  strangest  inconsistency  my  dear 
father,  a genuine  republican,  a would-be 
scientist,  who  in  reality  was  far  more  im- 
pressed by  a clever  and  i nd  ustrious  F rench 
mechanic  than  by  a prince  (and  would,  I 
think,  have  preferred  the  former's  friend- 
ship and  society),  yet  took  both  a pleasure 
and  a pride  in  his  quaint  old  parchments 
and  obscure  quarterings.  So  would  I, 
perhaps,  if  things  had  gone  differently 
with  me. 

He  was  fond  of  such  proverbs  and 
aphorisms  as  “noblesse  oblige,”  “bon 
sang  ne  sait  mentir,”  “ bon  chien  chasse  de 
race,”  etc.,  and  had  even  invented  a little 
aphorism  of  his  own,  to  comfort  him  when 
he  was  extra  hard  up:  “bon  gen tilhomme 
n’a  jamais  honte  de  la  misere.”  All  of 
which  sayings,  to  do  him  justice,  he  re- 
served for  home  consumption  exclusive- 
ly, and  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
laugh  on  hearing  them  in  the  mouth  of 
any  one  else. 

Of  his  one  great  gift,  the  treasure  in 
his  throat,  he  thought  absolutely  nothing 
at  all. 


book  ( Armorial  G&neral  du  Maine  et  de 
V Anjou),  according  to  the  instructions 
that  were  given  underneath.  He  used  one 
of  Madame  Liard’s  three-sou  boxes,  and 
the  tints  left  much  to  be  desired. 

We  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  read 
the  picturesque  old  jargon,  which  sounds 
even  prettier  and  more  idiotic  in  French 
than  in  English.  It  ran  thus: 

“ Pasquier  (branche  des  Seigneurs  de  la 
Mariere  et  du  Hirel),  party  de  4 pieces  et 
coup6  de  2. 

“ Au  premier,  de  H£rault,  qui  est  ecar- 
tele  de  gueules  et  d’argent. 

“ Au  deux,  de  Budes,  qui  est  d’or  au 
pin  de  sinople. 

“Au  trois,  d’Aub6ry — qui  est  d’azur  a 
trois  croissants  d’argent. 

“ Au  quatre,  de  Busson,  qui  est  d’argent 
au  lyon  de  sable  arme  couronne  et  lam- 
pass4  d’or.”  And  so  on,  through  the  oth- 
er quarterings:  Bigot,  Epinay,  Malestroit, 
Mathefelon.  And,  finally,  “Sur  le  tout, 
de  Pasquier  qui  est  d’or  a trois  lyons 
d’azur,  au  franc  quartier  ecartel£  des  ro- 
yaumes  de  Castille  et  de  L4on. 

Presently  my  mother  came  home  from 
the  English  chapel  in  the  Rue  Marboeuf, 
where  she  had  been  with  Sarah,  the  Eng- 
lish maid.  Lunch  was  announced,  and 
we  were  left  alone  with  the  family  papers. 
With  infinite  precautions,  for  fear  of  blur- 
ring the  dream,  we  were  able  to  find  what 
we  wanted  to  find— namely,  that  we  were 
the  great-great-grandchildren  and  only 
possible  living  descendants  of  Gatienne, 
the  fair  glass-maker  and  composer  of  “ Le 
Chant  du  Triste  Commensal.” 

Thus  runs  the  descent: 


Jean  Aubery,  Seigneur  du  Brail,  married  Anne  Busson.  His  daughter,  Gatienne  Aub6ry,  Dame 
du  Brail,  married  Mathurin  Budes,  Seigneur  de  Yerny  le  Moustier  et  de  Monhoudeard. 


Anne  Budes,  Dame  de  Yerny  le  Moiistier, 
married  Guy  Herault,  Comte  de  Boismori- 
nel. 

Jeanne  Fran^oise  H£rault  de  Boismorincl 
married  Francis  Pasquier  de  la  Mariere. 

Jean  Pasquier  de  la  Mariere  married  Catha- 
rine Ibbetson-Biddulph. 

Pierre  Pasquier  de  la  Mariere  ( alias  Peter  Ib- 
betson,  convict). 

“ Ce  que  cost  que  de  nous!” 

Gogo  was  coloring  the  quarterings  of 
the  Pasquier  family — “la  maison  de  Pas- 
quier,” as  it  was  called  — in  a printed 


Jeanne  Budes,  Dame  du  Brail  et  de  Monhou- 
deard, married  Ulric  Seraskier. 


Otto  Seraskier,  violinist,  married  Teresa 
Pulei. 

Johann  Seraskier,  M D.,  married  Laura  Des- 
mond. 

Mary  Seraskier,  Duchess  of  Towers. 


We  walked  back  to  “Magna  sed  Apta” 
in  great  joy,  and  there  we  celebrated  our 
newly  discovered  kinship  by  a simple  re- 
past, out  of  my  repertoire  this  time.  It 
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consisted  of  oys- 
ter from  Rules’, 
in  Maiden  Lane, 
where  they  were 
sixpence  a dozen, 
and  bottled  stout 
(“  Teau  nfen  vi- 
ent  a la  bouche '% 
and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  hours  ah 
lotted  tons  that 
night  in  evolving 
such  visions  as  we 
could  from  the  old 
tune  “ Le  Chant 
du  Triste  Corn- 
mensaV’  w ith  va 
rying success;  she 
humming  it,  ac- 
companying her- 
self on  the  piano 
with  one  hand, 
and  seeing  all 
that  I saw  by 
holding  my  hand 
with  the  other. 

By  slow  de- 
grees the  scenes 
and  people  e voked 

grew  less  dim,  arid  whenever  the  splendid  beeu  an  undersized  'cello.  I then  vague- 
and  important  lady,  whom  we  soon  idea-  ly  remembered  having  dreamed  of  such  a 
tified  for  certain  as  Gatienne,  our  corn-  figure  when  a small  child. 

■moil  great^great  grandmother,  appeared—  Within  twenty- four  hours  of  thisstrange 
“hi  belle  verriere  de  Yerny  le  Mpustier’-  adventure  the  practical  and  business-like 
— she  was  more  distinct  than  the  others,  Mary  had  started,  in  the  flesh  and  with  her 
no  doubt  because  we  both  had  part  and  maid,  for  that  part  of  France  w here  these, 
parcel  in  her  individuality,  and  also  be-  my  ancestors,  had  lived,  rind  within  a fort- 
cause  her  individuality  was  so  strongly  night  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  all 
marked.  my  French  family  history,  and  had  visit- 

And  before  I was  called  away  at  the  in-  ed  such  of  the  different  houses  of  my  kin 
exarable  hour,  we  had  the  supreme  satis-  as  were  still  in  existence, 
faction  of  seeing  her  play  the  fiddle  to  a ThcUurretedeastleof  my  childish  dreams, 
shadowy  company  of  patched  and  pow-  which,  with  the  adjacent  glass- factory, 
dered  and  be wigg^d  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  st  ill  called  Yerny  le.  Moustier,  was 
who  seemed  to  take  much  sympathetic  one  of  these.  She  found  it  in  the  posses- 
delight  in  her  performance,  and  actually,  sion  of  a certain  Count  Hector  du  Cha- 
even,  of  just  heaving  the  thin  unearthly  morin,  whose  grandfather  had  purchased 
t* >i H's  of  that  most  original  and  exquisite  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
melody, '"Le  Chant  du  Triste  Com  men-  He  had  built  an  entirely  new  plant,  and 

to  a quite  inaudible  accompaniment  made  it  one  of  the  first  glass-factories  in 
on  the  spinet  by  her  daughter,  evidently  western  France.  But  the  old  turroted 
Anne  H6rault,  Com  lease  de  Boismorincl  “corps  de  log  is **  still  remained,  and  his 
(nee  BmlesV,  while  the  small  child  Jeanne  foreman  lived  there  with  his  wife  and 
de  Boisniori.fi  el  (afterward  Dame  Pusquier  family.  The  ‘‘pigeonnier had  been  pull- 
de  la  Marie  re)  listened  with  dreamy  rapt  ed  down  to  make  room  for  a shed  with  a 
ure.  steam  engine,  ami  the  whole  aspect  of  the 

And  just  as  Mary  bad  said,  she  played  place  was  revolutionized  ; but  the  stream 
her  fiddle  with  its  body  downward,  and  ami  water-mill  (the  latter  a mere  pictu- 
resting  on  her  knees,  as  though  it  had  resque  ruin)  were  still  there;  the  stream 
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was,  however,  little  more  than  a ditch, 
some  ten  feet  deep  and  twenty  broad,  with 
a fringe  of  gnarled  and  twisted  willows 
and  alders,  many  of  them  dead. 

It  was  called  " Le  Brail,”  and  had  given 
its  name  to  my  great-great-grandmother's 
property,  whence  it  had  issued  thirty  miles 
away  (and  many  hundred  years  ago) ; but 
the  old  Chateau  du  Brail,  the  manor  of 
the  Auberys,  had  become  a farm-house. 

The  Chateau  de  la  Mariere,  in  its  walled 
park,  and  with  its  beautiful,  tall,  hexago- 
nal tower,  dated  1550,  and  visible  for  miles 
around,  was  now  a prosperous  cider-brew- 
ery; it  is  still,  and  lies  on  the  highroad 
from  Angers  to  Le  Mans. 

The  old  forest  of  Boismorinel  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Herault 
was  still  in  existence;  charcoal-burners 
were  to  be  found  in  its  depths,  and  a stray 
roebuck  or  two;  but  no  more  wolves  and 
wild-boars  as  in  the  olden  time.  And 
where  the  old  castle  had  been  now  stood 
the  new  railway  station  of  Boismorinel 
et  Saint  Maixent. 

Most  of  such  Budes,  Bussons,  H6raults, 
Auberys,  and  Pasquiers  as  were  still  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  probably  distant 
kinsmen  of  Mary’s  and  mine,  were  law- 
yers, doctors,  or  priests,  or  had  gone  into 
trade  and  become  respectably  uninterest- 
ing ; such  as  they  were,  they  would  scarcely 
have  cared  to  claim  kinship  with  such  as  I. 

But  a hundred  years  ago  and  more  these 
were  names  of  importance  in  Maine  and 
Anjou ; their  bearers  were  descended  for 
the  most  part  from  younger  branches  of 
houses  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  in- 
termarried with  all  there  was  of  the  best 
in  France,  and  although  they  were  looked 
down  upon  by  the  44  noblesse  ” of  the  court 
and  Versailles,  as  were  all  the  provincial 
nobility,  they  held  their  own  well  in 
their  own  country ; feasting,  hunting,  and 
shooting  with  each  other;  dancing  and 
fiddling  and  making  love  and  intermar- 
rying;  and  blowing  jrlass,  and  growing 
richer  and  richer,  till  the  Revolution  came 
and  blew  them  and  their  glass  into  space, 
and  with  them  many  greater  than  them- 
selves, but  few  better.  And  all  record  of 
them  and  of  their  doings,  pleasant  and 
genial  people  as  they  were,  is  lost,  and 
can  only  be  recalled  by  a dream. 

Verny  le  Moustier  was  not  the  least  in- 
teresting of  these  old  manors. 

It  had  been  built  three  hundred  years 
ago,  on  the  site  of  a still  older  monastery 
(whence  its  name) ; the  ruined  walls  of 


the  old  abbey  were  (and  are)  still  extant 
in  the  house  garden,  covered  with  apricot 
and  pear  and  peach  trees  which  had  been 
sown  or  planted  by  our  common  ancestress 
when  she  was  a bride. 

Count  Hector,  who  took  a great  pleasure 
in  explaining  all  the  past  history  of  the 
place  to  Mary,  had  built  himself  a fine 
new  house  in  what  remained  of  the  old 
park,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  away  from 
the  old  manor-house.  Every  room  of  the 
latter  was  shown  to  her;  old  wood  panels 
still  remained,  prettily  painted  in  a by-gone 
fashion;  old  documents,  and  parchment 
deeds,  and  leases  concerning  fish-ponds, 
farms,  and  the  like,  were  brought  for  her 
inspection,  signed  by  my  grandfather  Pas- 
quier,  my  great-grandfather  Boismorinel, 
and  our  great  great-grandmother  and  her 
husband,  Mathurin  Budes,  the  lord  of 
Verny  le  Moustier;  and  the  tradition  of 
Gatienne,labelIeVerriere  (also  nicknamed 
“la  reine  de  Hongrie,”  it  seems), still  lin- 
gered in  the  county ; and  many  old  people 
still  remembered,  more  or  less  correctly, 
“ Le  Chant  du  Triste  Commensal,”  which 
a hundred  years  ago  had  been  in  every- 
body’s mouth. 

She  was  said  to  have  been  the  tallest 
and  handsomest  woman  in  Anjou,  of  an 
imperious  will  and  very  masculine  char- 
acter, but  immensely  popular  among  rich 
and  poor  alike;  of  indomitable  energy, 
and  with  a finger  in  every  pie;  but  al- 
ways more  for  the  good  of  others  than 
her  own  — a typical  managing,  business- 
like French  woman,  and  an  exquisite  mu- 
sician to  boot. 

Such  was  our  common  ancestress,  from 
whom,  no  doubt,  we  drew  our  love  of  mu- 
sic and  our  strange  susceptibility  to  the 
power  of  sound;  from  whom  had  issued 
those  two  born  nightingales  of  our  race — 
Seraskier,  the  violinist,  and  my  father,  the 
singer. 

During  this  interesting  journey  of 
Mary’s  in  the  flesh,  we  met  every  night 
at  “Magna  sed  Apta”  in  the  spirit,  as 
usual;  and  I was  made  to  participate  in 
every  incident  of  it. 

We  sat  by  the  magic  window,  aud  had 
for  our  entertainment,  now  the  Verrerie 
de  Verny  le  Moustier  in  its  present  state, 
all  full  of  modern  life,  color,  and  sound, 
steam  and  gas,  as  she  had  seen  it  a few 
hours  before;  now  the  old  chateau  as  it 
was  a hundred  years  ago;  dim  and  indis- 
tinct, as  though  seen  by  near-sighted  eyes 
at  the  close  of  a gray  misty  afternoon  in 
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late  autumn  through  a blurred  window* 
pane,  with  busy  but  silent  shadows  mov- 
ing about— -si lent, because  at  first  we  could 
not  hear  their  speech : it  was  too  thin  for 
our  mortal  ears,  even  in  tliis  dream  with- 
in our  dream!  Only  Gatienne,  the  au- 
thoritative and  commanding  Gatienne* 
was  faintly  audible. 

Then  we  would  go  down  and  mix  with 
them.  Thus,  at  one  moment,  we  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  a charming  old-fashion- 
ed French  family  group  of  shadows:  Ga- 
tienne, with  her  lovely  twin  daughters 
Jeanne  and  Anne,  and  her  gardeners 
round  her,  all  trailing  young  peach  and 
apricot  trees  against  what  remained  of 
the  ancient  buttresses  and  walls  of  the 
Abbaye  de  Verny  le  Mousticr— all  this 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago— the  pale 
sun  of  a long-past  noon  casting  the  faint- 
er shadows  of  these  faint  shadows  on  the 
shadowy  garden-path. 

Then*  presto!  Changing  the  scene  as 
one  changes  a slide  in  a magic-lantern, 
we  would  skip  a century,  and  behold ! 

Go  ^le 


Another  French  family  group,  equally 
charming,  on  the  selfsame  spot,  but  in 
the  garb  of  to-day,  and  no  longer  shad- 
owy or  mute  by  any  means.  Little  trees 
have  grown  big;  big  trees  have  disappear- 
ed to  make  place  for  industrious  work- 
shops and  machinery ; but  the  old  abbey 
walls  have  been  respected,  and  gay,  genial 
father,  and  handsome  mother,  and  lovely 
daughters,  all  pressing  on  “la  Indie  Du- 
ehesse  Anglaise  " peaches  and  apricots  of 
her  great -great-grandmother  s growing. 

For  this  amiable  family  of  the  Chamo- 
rin  became  devoted  to  Mary  in  a very 
short  time— that  is*  the  very  moment  they 
lirst  saw  her;  and  she  never  forgot  their 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  hospitality;  they 
made  her  feel  in  five  minutes  as  though 
she  had  known  them  for  many  years. 

I may  as  well  state  here  that  a few 
months  later  she  received  from  Mademoi- 
selle du  Cimmorin  (with  a charming  let- 
ter) the  identical  violin  that  had  once  be- 
longed to  la  Indie  Verne  re,  and  which 
Count  Hector  had  found  in  the  posses- 
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[rihgl / wbu  married  Fratr^ois  Pasquier 
It  was  Iter  fiUhee  lyhe 


ae  Ju  Jrl#p$f4vf?i) 

warn  m3  heels  la  hi^  h3)y^s;Afnti  rha»le 
i}pV;  h&ltfj w ;.  . Akin ftfeplirre djfc :; 

[ile:  tricked  h ah*  •• ' In;’  ’*Ad bred ' ;gf  tes'b ;« he ' 
ii ad  li  ved  again  m a 
bhilm  I hat}  dreamed  ; ti:m{ • :• 

dream.  ■ \ ,'  ' ',  r ;:/. 

I eonld  it OVy  iHvokb.  • ) i br  & t xvtW  and, 

hfltb'  \it^  were 

called  ♦ « u t of  ndtlH  d i 11  to  tj fe 
Among  other  .Ay<rtHke/tiI  1 

heard  the  rod  -lien  led  gbir  U 1 v t n a ? < , M . da 
l;k>ten)ion?|ei  uu>;.  - iri*a ml fat) mi t 

King  beruiltfuf  old hy-tmfU  brut 
Others  to  llin'  sjiijrioU  Wliioii  lie  prayed 
eha ruiiaglv— a i*4rs?  aebftthp} ishbpei)  t.i n 
those  days.  A ti<V )(<«!  ' Uie^n  Unies  were 
tapes  that  had'  fHeif  oft  and  unbidden 
in  my  caaseiaa^ih?^,  arid  I had  fondly 
$m&£j  fhKJ  that  I had  composed  them 
niy^dlV-hitl y im  j Vrmhptu  s of  n\r  cnyh . 
Aud  io,  JtlsAohAb  thiih  ‘ItigliV- 

^ --7'*  ^ 'find  mUv 

tie rt  of  hu  oh]  fa-noer-ihe  great- grand-  steal  was  that  never  Mill  riumil  v on/e  th:u 
out  of  GaUnime  s noaebm*a  ~ and  had  - ha*?  been  rouging  nureunUmgil  bn*  Hi  are 
pi>reimsed.  that  he  imglit  po^-nit  it  a^  a thum  lk*R  & century  in  f Jie  nn&uepL  mr 
Nhw Avv.-m  s gilt  to  her  dt^nul^ni;  tlie  garnished  corner  of  my  brain  where  nil 
Uin'ht'f-s  of  Town’s.  the  cohuehir  aiu, 

It  % nory  nuobvkJa*y  i |duy^  And  , 

it;  hui.  ii  amus.^  and  <*< mforts  uu*  M>  hob*.  Wei!-  X.soo.o  ben*  me  inviiiv.  by  deeply; 
it):  my  jnlmh when  broad  and  vmte  awake  diving  i'nhhny  inner  nit.^Muuni^  when 
no  instrument  that  Mary  .and  1 have  .>><<  uwaim  at»d  ;»t  my  d*t  I;,  prison  hnl  rwhich 
often  heard  and  seen  In  our  dream  and  left  live  Irumi  singularly  clear  ami  free), 
which  lia^  so  often  rung  in  by*  gone  days-  that  I was  full;  quite full,  of  slight  elusive 
with  the  strange  melody  that' Iras  hud  so.  i^mdnisceuces  winch  were  neither  of  nir 
great  an  udhivuee  mi  our- lives-.  ,1’U  is-  waking,  life  nor  of -vny  dream  life  with 
peel,  shape,.. •,icoJt>J\  byery  work  aiidb  Mary  ugtnipi^cbucrs 'of  suh-llreams  dm# 
statrt  of  it,  webs  fkbuliAr  Id  ua  he  fore  be  iitg  ,%lerp.  and  btdonguvg;  to  ifie  period 
had  t?ver  seen,  it . with  the  l:».«dUy  eye  or  of  my  ebddhood  hud  early  j otMii;  suh- 
hainllod  it  nil u dm  liaud  of  Uesln  It  dreams  wlneli  no  doubt  h-ad  been  forga!- 
t'injs  c^me  straight/ fo  us  out  of'  the  dun  ten  when  I woke,  at  whidh  (mu/  ] eoukl 
And  distant  pa^t,  heralded  by  the  ghost  fremfcinbGi*  only  d minis  tiut 

of  Use  If ; had  just  jirecedeil.  my  waking. 

ibmds.r)  vers  bridge^. road < a ud  suvauis, 
To  return.  » .1  yad i UiJl y yby  .g ml  . avenues  of  trees,  ityb wmdmijb  and 

the  conceaitralioti  of  oUr  ltuiled  >vi||.  dw*  a •ltn1 ■ mi  I la.  rurridors  and  rn.),!i-,,  chuncli 


•mil  ^RVsut-sTiiL^  a>jM.n  m.v>  e 


hitre  Jf>li 


. ,hhir  mm  . • nieh  .■ 

mol  women  >*nd  all  of  aether 

iytri ^ 2>4> <!'  ^ f il  cotmtry  \yliem  f had  neroi: 
Am  fgjmii  ae/*e  fah»iiiar  to  my  ve-nic-m* 
]/i:a>:fcb;  4 h swl  feif  tb  dire  deg)»  enough 

into  iit  y^df.  uiol  dilvi‘h.  0&y  wutt* ; and 
'vb  i!  o»ii  !d  rHiiir.iiiul  du|*(  and  Magna 

sed  Apiab'  I c'Udd  ly-oyrfkn’  lhcni  all,  and 
ihhktr  ihe^i  re^l  Atid  for  Mary 

and  myself. 

Thatr  1 1 ie^  le  r o mtiiiseeTic^s  wan? 

true  auteuatai  Tiioniories  was  soon  pros-ed 
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by  ray  excursions  with  Mary  into  the  past ; 
and  her  experience  of  such  reminiscences, 
and  their  corroboration,  were  just  as  ray 
own.  We  have  heard  and  seen  her  grand- 
father play  the  “Chant  du  Triste  Com- 
mensal” to  crowded  concert  - rooms,  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  by  men  and  women 
long  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten ! 

Now.  I believe  such  reminiscences  to 
form  part  of  the  sub  consciousness  of  oth- 
ers, as  well  as  Mary's  and  mine,  and  that 
by  perseverance  in  self -research  many 
will  succeed  in  reaching  them — perhaps 
even  more  easily  and  completely  than  we 
have  done. 

It  is  something  like  listening  for  the 
over-tones  of  a musical  note:  we  do  not 
hear  them  at  first,  though  they  are  there, 
clamoring  for  recognition;  and  when  at 
last  we  hear  them,  we  wonder  at  our 
former  obtuseness,  so  distinct  are  they. 

Let  a man  with  an  average  ear,  how- 
ever uncultivated,  strike  the  C low  down 
on  a good  piano-forte,  keeping  his  foot  on 
the  loud  pedal.  At  first  he  will  hear  no- 
thing but  the  rich  fundamental  note  C. 

But  let  him  become  expectant  of  cer- 
tain other  notes;  for  instance,  of  the  C 
in  the  octave  immediately  above,  then  the 
G immediately  above  that,  then  the  E 
higher  still;  he  will  hear  them  all  in  time 
as  clearly  as  the  note  originally  struck; 
and,  finally,  a shrill  little  ghostly  and 
quite  importunate  B flat  in  the  treble  will 
pulsate  so  loudly  in  his  ear  that  he  will 
never  cease  to  hear  it  whenever  that  low 
C is  sounded. 

By  just  such  a process,  only  with  infi- 
nitely more  pains  (and  in  the  end  with 
what  pleasure  and  surprise),  will  he  grow 
aware  in  time  of  a dim,  latent,  antenatal 
experience  that  underlies  his  own  person- 
al experience  of  this  life. 

We  also  found  that  we  were  able  not 
only  to  assist  as  mere  spectators  at  such 
past  scenes  as  I have  described  (and  they 
were  endless),  but  also  to  identify  our- 
selves occasionally  with  the  actors,  and 
cease  for  the  moment  to  be  Mary  Seraskier 
and  Peter  Ibbetson.  Notably  was  this  the 
case  with  Gatienne.  We  could  each  be 
Gatienne  for  a space  (though  never  both 
of  us  together),  and  when  we  resumed 
our  own  personality  again  we  carried  back 
with  it  a portion  of  hers,  never  to  be  lost 
again— a strange  phenomenon,  if  the  read- 
er will  but  think  of  it,  and  constituting 
the  germ  of  a comparative  personal  im- 
mortality on  earth. 


At  my  work  in  prison,  even,  I could 
distinctly  remember  having  been  Gati- 
enne; so  that  for  the  time  being,  Gatienne, 
a provincial  French  woman  who  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  contentedly  un- 
dergoing penal  servitude  in  an  English 
jail  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

A questionable  privilege,  perhaps. 

But  to  make  up  for  it, when  she  was  not 
alive  in  me  she  could  be  brought  to  life  in 
Mary  (only  in  one  at  a time,  it  seemed), 
and  travel  by  rail  and  steamer,  and  know 
the  uses  of  gas  and  electricity,  and  read 
the  telegrams  of  “our  special  correspond- 
ents” in  the  Times , and  taste  her  nine- 
teenth century  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Thus  we  took  la  belle  Verriere  by  turns, 
and  she  saw  and  heard  tilings  she  little 
dreamed  of  a hundred  years  ago.  Besides, 
she  was  made  to  share  in  the  glories  of 
“ Magna  sed  Apta.” 

And  the  better  we  knew  her  the  more 
we  loved  her;  she  was  a very  nice  person 
to-  descend  from,  and  Mary  and  I were 
well  agreed  that  we  could  not  have  chosen 
a better  great  great  grandmother,  and  won- 
dered what  each  of  our  seven  others  was 
like,  for  we  had  fifteen  of  these  between 
us,  and  as  many  great-great-grandfa- 
thers. 

Thirty  great  - great  - grandfathers  and 
great-great-grandmothers  had  made  us 
what  we  were;  it  was  no  good  fighting 
against  them  and  the  millions  at  their 
backs. 

Which  of  them  all,  strong,  but  gentle 
and  shy,  and  hating  the  very  sight  of 
blood,  yet  saw  scarlet  when  he  was 
roused,  and  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his 
foe  ? 

Which  of  them  all,  passionate  and  ten- 
der, but  proud,  high-minded,  and  chaste, 
and  with  the  world  at  her  feet,  was  yet 
ready  to  throw  her  cap  over  the  wind- 
mills, and  give  up  all  for  love,  deeming 
the  world  well  lost  ? 

That  we  could  have  thus  identified  our- 
selves, only  more  easily  and  thoroughly, 
with  our  own  more  immediate  progeni- 
tors, we  felt  certain  enough.  But  after 
mature  thought  we  resolved  to  desist  from 
any  further  attempt  at  such  transfusion  of 
identity,  for  sacred  reasons  of  discretion 
which  the  reader  will  appreciate. 

But  that  this  will  be  done  some  day 
(now  the  way  has  been  made  clear),  and 
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.also  that  the  imlon veuirn<;m  and  possible  Lay  kftfp  <h-y  for  more  than  1 vve^til v 
abuses  i>f .ktuyh  a 'faculty  yviU  .be  ahvi^iiril  years,  Mary  has  kept  a vo]*wrmon>  diary 
or  iDiii'Miiml  by  t he  pv»*r  > ivc  m^muuly  • i v i i ^ i pi knbV!t  tn  os  hott.n ...  k is  m»*y 
of  mankind,  is  nuiiy  oiind  U foregone  eon-  ii  iy  property.  am]  m u every  deiai|  of  our 
elusion.  bajir  journey  into  the;  oust  has  been  ••  $ 

It  is  t()o  valMaiuo  a [iUMiny  t^>  b«v  left  d<*Y*  m 
abeyance  a.u)  I .h'avr  tho  pmba'bl.e  •,nui  y^vutiu^>p»>miH*oaslr ;hay  by  davtdui'oe/ 
possible  rvuse/juyuees  of  Ms  cuktifO  pb  the  thy  leisure  ;o*»v.rdek  o»  #0  by  tin-  kindm-v* 
re;uW*  imai»;i0:i|ioh.  of  bioven  tor  — ~~  > J . have  drat**'#  over 

Thus  riya^hl^  ha I tried  i-o  ^n^Jhh  aj^jrl  from  ^^iches  o f pern 

.^eoup  t k>f  fcfu&'vMpb  i pte  pud  4bl#io  snake  si  raij^hl 

^trapflpi  Me\V;wofcf4  ff&Oi p0ip$> toripli 

revealed  to  ju#  by  rhauee  More  U>a,h  ' ut.  *•  Masnm.  feed  '.Ap  W Lcaii  truarpi.o  e 

twenty  years  of  our  Aiailed  iibes  have  the  eormunes*  c»f  them,  ;YiM  the  tkkkk  v o; 

the]  ike  pusses ; nvfdoutk 
v>  ;'•  ;W; • f their  • . 

B ; nmeh  la  he  du?ired. 

jjq^  Bo^li  Irer  task  ya«d 

jk  ' ^ ‘ future  pafe 

§(j|k>$  . #N  ^ ! fed  t ari 

iiTltvHluclioiJ  ? have  hero, 

vl  e ;*K  . 

,-b  . ; lyu^f  ear^  and  e^U*ci; 

hr  tmtihilj^  ,.  Ira,*  bee.o 
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killed  and  ale  thenr  1 J in t he  might  lice  bereavement--  a ber^Weirnmt  so  immense 
and  prevail  ! r»fv  ttr-in.  hvin<:  ».»}' d^-Avl.  ever  inive 

The  Muimn«th  : experienced  the  like  -ami  to  explain  how 

.‘We  have  walked  hnnid  him  mu)  andw  il  is  ihiu  I have  trot  U and 

!tim  as  he  bjvnv.sed,  :'unl  even  thn>»i#h  him  Kept  my  vAU  (ht neb -some  people  to 

where-  he  lay  &nd  rested,  as-  one  walks  doubt ; but  um  here^lm'ly  ami  cheerfully 
the1  dnw'/TtHSt  ift  a little  hbtl&w  writing  $>y reiuirtisew cellist &*■  though 
on  h still,  damp  rm?rtum.r;  ami  turning  I \r*tt  n famous.  Academician.  Henw.  m*v- 
round  to  look mi the  pr« Iper d mlanevbiherp * tdisi.  statesman,  or  -genum!  diner -out— 
was  the  unirmdnkabit?  shape  again,  just  Ulamliy  gTirnflvuts  akU  well  SiUisbed  vritn 
thick enough  ta  Wot  ont  the  lines  of  tin*  myself  ami  the  world, 
dim  pmnmvai  landscape  beyond;  ami  JJnviug  the-  .latter  you*,  of  our 
hthife  u hpte  itr  the  blank  sky  A dmul  isteneo,  Mary  $ini  I,  by  ViPf 

siUmueue  1 h nUmg  ouv.  hearts  with  'aw*!'  taseinating  jouru  <*y  through  the  renUh 
— blurt ed  and  indistinct  ii'Ue  a composite  vies,  had  seen  Jut  it.  or  nothing.  * if  each 
4u  eccdy  the  fy/pe,  rj£  it  had  olherts  oulerlivHt.  ar  rattier  $ bad  seen 
been  -»<:>*  u grperally  by  a) I w ho  had  ever  nothing  of  hers  < for  she  .stilt  came  back 
seen  it  at  all.  uvm  v one  of  .whom A* ey  .sometimes  with  tie  m my  jaUli  I saw 
aepti!£  excipiendjs v>)  wa*  ai'rrssardy  ah  luO»  only  as  she  clime  f«  appear  in  our 
attestor  <af  mnv  dream. 

0 vmg.  IVrhups  at  Uic  boiiOTVr  of  ibis  there  tnay 

There  U sioiStl  or  rerlitr^l,  the  monsiep  bac&  . b»v:n  a o-minun:  dislike-on  her  part 
like  the  pintunmi  of  an  over&ivnvn.  hairy  leltr'orn  growing  older,  for  at  ^Muirna 
^lephonty  we  roold  almost  see,  or  fgiicy ' sed  Apia.7’  w*  wrre  always  Iwcuiy  eight 
wo  saw,  the  expression  of  hi*  did*,  cold,  or  thereabouts  — ~nt  otvr  re ry  best.  We 
iin te^l ilavkuh  wyC;— a } most  peiveivg  a sug-  had  truly  dts^^ve^l  the  fountain  of  yw- 
^es.Uon  of  ru.-vset-iMM/wn  in  bps  fell,  ennn.!  youth  add"  drunk  thereof!  Ami 

Alary  firndy  believed  that  v:o  {should  in  our  dreiuh  we.. always  -felt  even  young* 
have,  got  ip  lime  to  *>ti?  hairy  ancestor  ■ or  than  vm  looked ; ■ we  had  the  buoyancy 
with  pointed  ear$  and  a ..tail,  and  have  of  children  and  their  fovshness. 
heen  abie  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  ar  Often  had  we  bAiked  *>f  ttetth  ami  Aep- 
(nvmal  in  hm  habitv  or  not.  With  what,  svration  and  ! )i<c ^ynyStery  beyomh  but  only 
p^lo&ate  intoreist  nlm  nyhild  have  fdl*  its  peo|alf^"il iytxi .^'o 
kfwed  and  AUhlmd . . ^4 U.. •; •<! him  I are  reibbtg;  yet  in  -polity  thrte  llbw  m 
And  l!  With  Vvh^t  eager  jiyv.  gntl  yet  rapidly  for  us  as  for  others,  althoupdi  we 
'witti  what  filial  my ererv^co  l would  have  were  less  .sensible  of  it^  Hight. 
skeMietl  his  likens  - with,  ^hal  con*  There  came  a day  Mary's;  exnber* 
Msfent k>irs  thieh 


And  now  One 
time 

for  me  m toll  ai 
ipuckly  as  f may 
the  story  of  my 
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be  a*5  i f it  fntd 
\bee>*;  with  ; 

iftl'lVs  :Ahd  .^ntvfH  |||| 
YOndOVttL  ; MO; 
the  vroml^ri'  ir7:o)<km<‘-'i 

SoncHitMC*  ],jfWt.  § fed 

eons  uM'K^m  sw 

Sinking-  *uxn  fclfcpp,-  m*i  i. 
shook}  jind  ft  was  *r.r  ami 
iite  ever  Lea v*t*n  [ v d tdf  j£ht 
nt  waking  ili?re,  and  iuuk 

lOg  till  ftS  1 ' M M ; 1 J \Yu  < but 

wAuhl  knee? 

1}y  her  inariiniate  hodky 
and  gfcfcfc  At  Iter  with  H 
si  on  of  W*  fiyte  'mmi-td 
made  up  of  all  Ho*  ditfcv 
ent  kinds  of  loVt'  l«Mi[^iUi 
)>Oj|g"  trim  tik  I r « o rt*w 
Jove  of  ?v  dtfjf  far  1 >fck ••'i»sfer' 
fn*vs  v-t*.  in  it  cwid  X\iM  ■•*' 
H tvjitJ  beast  for  jp| yom.:; 

W i Hi  eagcfr. 
anxiety  ami 

fiance  I woul ilMt &U- It  :£<?f; 
the  first  light  fcr^aifr : fiw>|n 
tj  fe  fn*5vt  %>wt 


her  tip: 
tinge  of  carmine  *n  her 
chee.lv,  that  always  her 
aided  her  coming  back  -pi 
life:  A ltd  When  she  open 
nd  her  eyes  ami  «inUedt 
anti  stretchrd  her  ion^ 
young'  limbs  in  the  joy  of 
waking,  what  transpomuif 
gratiiock*  atxl  rejtef] 

Ail  ate  i the  reeoHeetiow ! 
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cries  of  4 * Mary  !**)  for  Colonel  Hdietsfm, 
mn\  tried  in  kill  huh,  nni\  should  ha ve 
done  s,»,  hot  Uml-ho  was  a vorv  { n ij;  e n»». 

almaM  as  po\veriitl  u4  taiul  only 

half  jnyhge.  y ' . * . - - - , ' ( ' 

Other  warders  <*itrii£  to  tlm  reacajCseipd 
■ I took;  the  ox  at  l-  jfifij?  Xth<)r,sot  j^ah<i;fo  tight' 
like  thr  maniac  * wa.s , 

WhMi  i c ciirse  io  uiysei f,  affair  k»je 
homu-fr  and  bm’mdever  and  what  nor..  I 
was  removed .! -from  the . jgdj' iuih'mary  to 
another  jilace.  'ihvm  1 mu  pO’Y- 

I had  suddenly  recave  red  fifty.  reason* 
o ml  woke  to  .mental  o^ony  such  us  l, 
ytho  hud  s twill  in  the  dock  arpl  been  con- 
demned to  a kltumef ul  death*  had  never 
e ven  dreahied  i»Fw 

[ soon  had  the  knowledge  of  my  loss 
conftiin^l.  and  heard  <{l ■'•had  been  cone 
tnon  taifcfor  -nina  days)  that 

the  f&tno’tU  AfflJfyh  c$&sit$fex, 

had  met  her  depth  at  lid;  — — station  of" 
the  Metro  ju)htan  Kail  way 
A wbttmfh  oarryytvg  k/ jyhi he^ix 
ToxfJed-  by  a uji*y  Aruo  :JnH  w'*A 

eutmun^  ihe  .Math* a,  ;nid  dropped  her . 
child  on  to  tlxemetals.  She  tried  to  jivmp 
after  it  but  whs-  held  back*  and  Mary, 
who  had  just  co^ft4  upi ,.invpB@tl.  iix  Iver 

fcte&d , and  by  a ini  wile  irf  slfeu^th  a nd 
%d>iy  was  just  able  to . clutch  the  child 
nod  get>  on  to  the  -fool  way  as ' the  etr 
.0.H&  eiuritv/by; 

Ste  was  -.^Til'fr;  to  .carry  the  t'hiUJ  in  the 
eud^f  life  ty&ub  aud  was  hel ped  oh  to  the 

platform  ii  was 

-ihr  iniih^ '^nd  ^hh  • , 

.hat-.«hc.  wv&v  dead 
:tefr>rK  it 

the  43exf  sixiXim)  v ' 

Her  hvai'k  • which, 
di  iseem ^ ( >h(1 

for  -y>Yft£ 
time*  had  stopped, 

^lid  al!  was  over  y.'  ■ 

;. . 5$o  died  Itary 
Semskier,  at  diffcy- 
three. 


.grstli'oni  chloral,  which  was  #i\vlmto  me  in 
large  ^finnUt  i dh  hh.yfcli£  tcaki hg  / 

1 ti itv pyspokb  nor'ypis ivere^-  it  tjnhstio  m 
iuc.i  hardly  Vver  Htirmh,  f had  one  fixed 
idea,  --lieu  of  seif  nestruchoo  ; and  after 
t vy»>  U nhfhce^sf  lit  sy.  UWipfih|*  AVaA  sn  close- 
ly lahj nil  h\i d wittc iv tal  piifhf  k>ul  day 
tpat  arty  further  attempt  wu>  3ii»[)ossihle. 
Tlve .y  wouldn't  trn^ti  inh  with  h loothpiefe 
or  a hutUm  or  a piece  ^•i  common  pack 
thread. 

I tried  to  &i&v\*e  htySe^f  to  dhatli  anil 
**ei  used  all  solifl  food,  hut.  mi  in  tolerable 
thirst  ipeHiaps  ailhicialiy  lh»6ii'§4itc:i^th 
made  it '.rm possible  for  me  it*  refuse  any 
1 iqji id  that  oif ei-ed , m\ d I ^s;,femrp‘- 

ed  qviU#  milk,  l?ehf  tea,  port*  and  ^hetry; 
and  these,  kept  me  alive . . . .>)-jyyc.yy 


1 lay  far  ma  hV 
weete  con  val  tec*  m. 
m body  1 hdt.;ifi;t 
state  t>(  dumb,  dry, 
tear!  ess  d eHpai  k<  U> 
which  there  v«ev<-*r 
canov  it  fhonumt  s 
rfelicff, except  i i\  tlv 0 
dr-eamfes  sl^p,  X 
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‘vit:  A *mt-  ****** kim!"  .****«*«?  r wr; 

• : v.;.-:, ■ /'.  ' v.;..\  -v’’ ; ' happy.  ami  u«- 
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casino,  where  they  used  to  give  balls  and 
theatrical  performances  on  Sunday  and 
Thursday  nights,  and  where  afterward 
Rossini  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life; 
then  it  was  pulled  down,  I am  told,  to 
make  room  for  many  smart  little  villas. 

In  the  meadow  opposite  M.  Erard’s 
park,  Saindou’s  school-boys  were  playing 
rounders — “la  balle  au  camp  ” — from 
which  I concluded  it  was  a Thursday  af- 
ternoon, a half-holiday;  if  they  had  had 
clean  shirts  on  (which  they  had  not),  it 
would  have  been  Sunday,  and  the  holiday 
a whole  one. 

I knew  them  all,  and  the  two  pions,” 
or  ushers,  M.  Lartigue  and  “le  petit  Ca- 
zal,”  but  no  longer  cared  for  them,  or 
found  them  amusing  or  interesting  in  the 
least. 

Opposite  the  Ranelagh  a few  old  hack- 
ney-coachmen were  pacifically  killing 
time  by  a game  of  “ bouchon  ” — knocking 
sous  off  a cork  with  other  sous — great  fat 
sous  and  double-sous,  long  gone  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  a very  good  game,  and  I 
watched  it  for  a while,  and  envied  the 
long-dead  players. 

Close  by  was  a small  wooden  shed,  or 
“baraque,”  prettily  painted  and  glazed, 
and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  little  tri- 
color flags;  it  belonged  to  a couple  of  old 
ladies,  Mfcre  Manette  and  Grand’m&re  Ma- 
nette — the  two  oldest  women  ever  seen. 
They  were  very  keen  about  business,  and 
wouldn’t  give  credit  for  a centime — not 
even  to  English  boys.  They  were  said  to 
be  immensely  rich  and  quite- alone  in  the 
world.  How  very  dead  they  must  be 
now!  I thought.  And  I gazed  at  them 
and  wondered  at  their  liveliness  and  the 
pleasure  they  took  in  living.  They  sold 
many  things:  nougat,  pain  d^pices,  mir- 
litons,  hoops,  drums,  noisy  battledoors 
and  shuttlecocks,  and  little  ten-sou  hand- 
mirrors,  neatly  bound  in  zinc,  that  could 
open  and  shut. 

I looked  at  myself  in  one  of  these  that 
was  hanging  outside;  I was  old  and  worn 
and  gray,  my  face  badly  shaven,  my  hair 
almost  white.  I had  never  been  old  in  a 
dream  before. 

I walked  through  the  gate  in  the  forti- 
fications on  to  the  outer  talus  (which  was 
quite  bare  in  those  days),  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mare  d'Auteuil.  The  place  seemed 
very  deserted  and  dull  for  a Thursday. 
It  was  a sad  and  sober  walk;  my  melan- 
choly was  not  to  be  borne— my  heart  was 
utterly  broken,  and  my  body  so  tired  I 
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could  scarcely  drag  myself  along.  Never 
before  had  I known  in  a dream  what  it 
was  to  be  tired. 

I gazed  at  the  famous  fortifications  in 
all  their  brand-new  pinkness,  the  scaffold- 
ings barely  removed  — some  of  them  still 
lying  in  the  dry  ditch  between  — and 
smiled  to  think  how  little  these  brick  and 
granite  walls  would  avail  to  keep  the 
Germans  out  of  Paris  thirty  years  later 
(twenty  years  ago).  I tried  to  throw  a 
stone  across  a narrow  part,  and  found  I 
could  no  longer  throw  stones,  so  I sat 
down  and  rested.  How  thin  my  legs 
were!  and  how  miserably  clad  — in  old 
prison  trousers,  greasy,  stained,  and 
frayed,  and  ignobly  kneed  — and  what 
boots! 

Never  had  I been  shabby  in  a dream 
before. 

Why  couldn’t  I,  once  for  all,  walk 
round  to  the  other  side,  and  take  a header 
“&  la  hussarde  ” off  those  lofty  bulwarks, 
and  kill  myself  for  good  and  all  ? Alas! 

I should  only  blur  the  dream,  and  per- 
haps even  wake  in  my  miserable  strait- 
waistcoat.  And  I wanted  to  see  the  Mare 
once  more,  very  badly. 

This  set  me  thinking.  I would  fill  my 
pockets  with  stones,  and  throw  myself 
into  the  Mare  d’Auteuil  after  I had  taken 
a last  good  look  at  it,  and  around.  Per- 
haps the  shock  of  emotion,  in  my  present 
state  of  weakness,  might  really  kill  me  in 
my  sleep.  Who  knows?  it  was  worth 
trying,  anyhow. 

I got  up  and  dragged  myself  to  the 
Mare.  It  was  deserted  but  for  one  soli- 
tary female  figure,  soberly  clad  in  black 
and  gray,  that  sat  motionless  on  the  bench 
by  the  old  willow. 

I walked  slowly  round  in  her  direction, 
picking  up  stones  and  putting  them  into 
my  pockets,  and  saw  that  she  was  gray- 
haired and  middle-aged,  with  very  dark 
eyebrows,  and  extremely  tall,  and  that  her 
magnificent  eyes  were  following  me. 

Then,  as  I drew  nearer,  she  smiled  and 
showed  gleaming  white  teeth,  and  her 
eyes  crinkled  and  nearly  closed  up  as  she 
did  so. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  I shrieked;  “it  is  Mary 
Seraskier !” 

I ran  to  her — I threw  myself  at  her 
feet,  and  bu«4ed  my  face  in  her  lap,  and 
there  I sobbed  like  a hysterical  child, 
while  she  tried  to  soothe  me  as  one  soothes 
a child. 
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After  a while  I looked  up  into  her  face. 
It  was  old  and  worn  and  gr ay,  and  her 
hair  nearly  white,  like  mine.  I had  never 
seen  her  like  that  before;  she  had  always 
been  eigkt-and-twenty.  But  age  became 
her  well — she  looked  so  benignly  beauti- 
ful and  calm  and  grand  that  I was  awed 
— and  quick,  chill  waves  went  down  my 
backbone. 

Her  dress  and  bonnet  were  old  and 
shabby;  her  gloves  had  been  mended— 
old  kid  gloves  with  fur  about  the  wrists. 
She  drew  them  off,  and  took  my  hands 
and  made  me  sit  beside  her,  and  looked 
at  me  for  a while  with  all  her  might  in 
silence. 

At  length  she  said : “ Gogo  mio,  I know 
all  you  have  been  through  by  the  touch 
of  your  hands.  Does  the  touch  of  mine 
tell  you  nothing?1’ 

It  told  me  nothing  but  her  huge  love 
for  me,  which  was  ail  I cared  for,  and  I 
said  so. 

She  sighed, and  said:  “I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  like  this.  The  old  circuit  is 
broken,  and  can’t  be  restored — not  yet!” 

We  tried  again  hard;  but  it  was  use- 
less. 

She  looked  round  and  about  and  up  at 
the  tree-tops,  everywhere ; and  then  at  me 
again,  with  great  wistfulness,  and  shiver- 
ed, and  finally  began  to  speak,  with  hesi- 
tation at  first,  and  in  a manner  foreign  to 
her.  But  soon  she  became  apparently 
herself,  and  found  her  old  swift  smile  and 
laugh,  her  happy,  slight  shrugs  and  ges- 
tures, and  quaint  polyglot  colloquialisms 
(which  I omit,  as  I can't  always  spell 
them),  her  homely,  simple  ways  of  speech, 
the  winning  and  sympathetic  modula- 
tions of  her  voice,  its  quick,  humorous 
changes  from  grave  to  gay — all  that  made 
everything  she  said  so  suggestive  of  all 
she  wanted  to  say  besides. 

“Gogo,  I knew  you  would  come.  I 
wished  it!  How  dreadfully  you  have 
suffered!  How  thin  you  are ! It  shocks 
me  to  see  you ! But  that  will  not  be  any 
more;  we  are  going  to  change  all  that. 

“ Gogo.  you  have  no  idea  how  difficult  it 
has  been  for  me  to  come  back,  even  for  a 
few  short  hours,  for  I can’t  hold  on  very 
long.  It  is  like  hanging  on  to  the  win- 
dow' sill  by  one’s  wrists.  This  time  it  is 
Hero  swimming  to  Leander,  or  Juliet 
climbing  up  to  Romeo. 

“Nobody  has  ever  come  back  before. 

“I  am  but  a poor  husk  of  my  former 
self,  put  together  at  great  pains  for  you 


to  know  me  by.  I could  not  make  my- 
self again  what  I have  always  been  to  you. 

I had  to  be  content  with  this,  and  so  must 
you.  These  are  the  clothes  I died  in. 
But  you  knew  me  directly,  dear  Gogo. 

“ I have  come  a long  way — such  a long 
way  — to  have  au  ‘ abboccamento  ’ with 
you.  I had  so  many  things  to  say.  And 
now  we  are  both  here,  hand  in  hand  as 
we  used  to  be,  I can't  even  understand 
what  they  were,  and  if  I could  I couldn’t 
make  you  understand.  But  you  will 
know  some  day,  and  there  is  no  hurry 
whatever. 

“Every  thought  you  have  had  since  I 
died  I know  already;  your  share  of  the 
circuit  is  unbroken  at  least.  I know  now 
why  you  picked  up  those  stones  and  put 
them  in  your  pockets.  You  must  never 
think  of  that  again — you  never  will.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  of  no  use,  poor  Gogo!” 

Then  she  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  all 
round  her  again,  and  smiled  in  her  old 
happy  manner,  and  rubbed  her  eyes  with 
the  backs  of  her  hands,  and  seemed  to 
settle  herself  for  a good  long  talk— an 
“abboccamento”! 

• •••••• 

Of  all  she  said  I can  only  give  a few 
fragments — whatever  I can  recall  and  un- 
derstand when  awake.  Wherever  I have 
forgotten  I will  put  a line  of  little  dots. 
Only  when  I sleep  and  dream  can  I recall 
and  understand  the  rest.  It  seems  all 
very  simple  then.  I often  say  to  myself, 
“I  will  fix  it  well  in  my  mind,  and  put 
it  into  well-chosen  words — her  words— 
and  learn  them  by  heart,  and  then  wake 
cautiously  and  remember  them,  and  write 
them  all  down  in  a book,  so  that  they 
shall  do  for  others  all  they  have  done  for 
me,  and  turn  doubt  into  happy  certainty, 
and  despair  into  patience  and  hope  and 
high  elation.” 

But  the  bell  rings  and  I wake,  and  my 
memory  plays  me  false.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  knowledge  that  all  will  be 
i cell  for  us  all , and  of  such  a kind  that 
those  who  do  not  sigh  for  the  moon  will 
be  well  content. 

Alas,  this  knowledge:  I cannot  impart 
it  to  others.  Like  many  who  have  lived 
before  me,  I cannot  prove — I can  only 
affirm .... 

“How  odd  and  old-fashioned  it  feels,” 
she  began,  “to  have  eyes  and  ears  again, 
and  all  that — little  open  windows  on  to 
what  is  near  us ! They  are  very  clumsy 
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contrivances!  I had  already  forgotten 
them. 

“Look,  there  goes  our  old  friend  the 
water-rat,  under  the  bank — the  old  fat  fa- 
ther— 4le  bon  gros  p6re’ — as  we  used  to 
call  him.  He  is  only  a little  flat  picture 
moving  upside  down  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection across  the  backs  of  our  eyes,  and 
the  farther  he  goes  the  smaller  he  seems. 
A couple  of  hundred  yards  off  we  shouldn’t 
see  him  at  all.  As  it  is,  we  can  see  only 
the  outside  of  him,  and  that  only  on  one 
side  at  a time;  and  yet  he  is  full  of  im- 
portant ^nd  wonderful  things  that  have 
taken  millions  of  years  to  make.  And  to 
see  him  at  all  we  have  to  look  straight  at 
him — and  then  we  can’t  see  what’s  behind 
us  or  around — and  if  it  was  dark  we 
couldn’t  see  anything  whatever. 

“Poor  eyes!  Little  bags  full  of  water, 
with  a little  magnifying-glass  inside,  and 
a nasturtium  leaf  behind  — to  catch  the 
light  and  feel  it! 

“A  celebrated  German  oculist  once 
told  papa  that  if  his  instrument- maker 
were  to  send  him  such  an  ill-made  ma- 
chine as  a human  eye,  he  would  send  it 
back  and  refuse  to  pay  the  bill.  I can 
understand  that  now;  and  yet  on  earth 
where  should  we  be  without  eyes?  And 
afterward  where  should  we  be  if  some  of 
us  hadn’t  once  had  them  on  earth? 

“I  can  hear  your  dear  voice,  Gogo,  with 
both  ears.  Why  two  ears?  Why  only 
two?  What  you  want,  or  think,  or  feel, 
you  try  to  tell  me  in  sounds  that  you  have 
been  taught— English,  French.  If  I didn’t 
know  English  and  French,  it  would  be 
no  good  whatever.  Language  is  a poor 
thing.  You  fill  your  lungs  with  wind 
and  shake  a little  slit  in  your  throat, 
and  make  mouths,  and  that  shakes  the 
air;  and  the  air  shakes  a pair  of  little 
drums  in  my  head — a very  complicated 
arrangement,  with  lots  of  little  bones  be- 
hind— and  my  brain  seizes  your  meaning 
in  the  rough.  What  a roundabout  way, 
and  what  a waste  of  time ! 

“And  so  with  all  the  rest.  We  can’t 
even  smell  straight!  A dog  would  laugh 
at  us — not  that  even  a dog  knows  much! 

“And  feeling!  We  can  feel  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  and  it  sometimes  makes  us  ill,  or 
even  kills  us.  But  we  can’t  feel  the  com- 
ing storm,  or  which  is  north  and  south,  or 
where  the  new  moon  is,  or  the  sun  at  mid- 
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night,  or  the  stars  at  noon,  or  even  what 
o’clock  it  is  by  our  own  measurement. 

We  cannot  even  find  our  way  home  blind- 
folded— not  even  a pigeon  can  do  that, 
nor  a swallow,  nor  an  owl ! Only  a mole, 
or  a blind  man,  perhaps,  feebly  groping 
with  a stick,  if  he  has  already  been  that 
way  before. 

“And  taste!  It  is  well  said  there’s  no 
accounting  for  it. 

“And  then,  to  keep  all  this  going,  we 
have  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  all 
the  rest.  What  a burden ! 

“And  you  and  I are  the  only  mortals 
that  I know  of  who  ever  found  a way  to 
each  other's  inner  being  by  the  touch  of 
the  hands.  And  then  we  had  to  go  to 
sleep  first.  Our  bodies  were  miles  apart; 
not  that  that  would  have  made  any  dif- 
ference, for  we  could  never  have  done  it 
waking — never;  not  if  we  had  hugged 
each  other  to  extinction ! 

“Gogo,  I cannot  find  any  words  to  tell 
you  how , for  there  are  none  in  any  lan- 
guage that  I ever  knew  to  tell  it;  but 
where  I am  it  is  all  ear  and  eye  and  \\xe 
rest  in  one , and  there  is,  oh,  how  much 
more  besides!  Things  a homing-pigeon 
has  known,  and  an  ant,  and  a mole,  and 
a water-beetle,  and  an  earthworm,  and  a 
leaf,  and  a root,  and  a magnet — even  a 
lump  of  chalk,  and  more.  One  can  see 
and  smell  and  touch  and  taste  a sound,  as 
well  as  hear  it,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  very 
simple,  though  it  may  not  seem  so  to  you 
now. 

“And  the  sounds!  Ah,  what  sounds! 

The  thick  atmosphere  of  earth  is  no  con- 
ductor for  such  as  they , and  earthly  ear- 
drums no  receiver.  Sound  is  everything. 
Sound  and  light  are  one. 

“ And  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

“I  knew  what  it  meant  when  I wTas 
there— part  of  it,  at  least— and  shall  know 
again  in  a few  hours.  But  this  poor  old 
earth-brain  of  mine,  which  I have  had  to 
put  on  once  more  as  an  old  woman  puts 
on  a nightcap,  is  like  my  eyes  and  ears. 

It  can  now  understand  only  what  is  of  the 
earth — what  you  can  understand,  Gogo, 
who  are  still  of  the  earth.  I forget,  as 
one  forgets  an  ordinary  dream,  as  one 
sometimes  forgets  the  answer  to  a riddle, 
or  the  last  verse  of  a song.  It  is  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue;  but  there  it  sticks,  and 
won't  come  any  further. 
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“Remember,  it  is  only  in  your  brain  I 
am  living  now — your  earthly  brain,  that 
has  been  my  only  home  for  so  many 
happy  years,  as  mine  has  been  yours. 

“ How  we  have  nestled ! 

“But  this  I know:  one  must  have  had 
them  all  once— brains,  ears,  eyes,  and  the 
rest — on  earth.  ‘II  faut  avoir  passe  par 
la!’  or  no  after-existence  for  man  or 
j beast  would  be  possible,  or  even  conceiva- 
ble. 

“One  cannot  teach  a born  deaf-mute 
how  to  understand  a musical  score,  nor  a 
born  blind  man  how  to  feel  color.  To 
Beethoven,  who  had  once  heard  with  the 
ear,  his  deafness  made  no  difference,  nor 
their  blindness  to  Homer  and  Milton. 

“ Can  you  make  out  my  little  parable  ¥ 

“Sound  and  light  and  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity and  motion,  and  will  and  thought 
and  remembrance,  and  love  and  hate  and 
pity,  and  the  will  to  be  born  and  to  live, 
and  the  longing  of  all  things  alive  and 
dead  to  get  near  each  other,  or  to  fly  apart 
— and  lots  of  other  things  besides!  All 
thft  comes  to  the  same — 4 C’est  comme 
qui  dirait  bonnet  blanc  et  blanc  bonnet,’ 
as  Monsieur  le  Major  used  to  say.  4 C’est 
simple  comme  bon  jour!’ 

44  Where  I am,  Gogo,  I can  hear  the  sun 
shining  on  the  earth  and  making  the 
flowers  blow,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the 
bells  peal  for  birth  and  marriage  and 
death— happy,  happy  death,  if  you  only 
knew — 4 c’est  la  clef  des  champs!’ 

“It  shines  on  moons  and  planets,  and 
I can  hear  it,  and  hear  the  echo  they  give 
back  again.  The  very  stars  are  singing; 
rather  a long  way  off!  but  it  is  well  worth 
their  while  with  such  an  audience  as  lies 
between  us  and  them ; and  they  can’t  help 
it.  . . . 

44 1 can’t  hear  it  here — not  a bit — now 
that  I’ve  got  my  ears  on ; besides,  the 
winds  of  the  earth  are  too  loud.  . . . 

“Ah,  that  is  music,  if  you  like;  but 
men  and  women  are  stone-deaf  to  it — 
their  ears  are  in  the  way ! . . . 

“Those  poor  unseen  flatfish  that  live  in 
the  darkness  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
deep  seas  can’t  catch  the  music  men  and 
women  make  upon  the  earth — such  poor 
music  as  it  is!  But  if  ever  so  faint  a 
murmur,  borne  on  the  wings  and  fins  of  a 
sunbeam,  reaches  them  for  a few  minutes 
at  mid-dav,  and  they  have  a speck  of 
marrow  in  their  spines  to  feel  it,  and  no 
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ears  or  eyes  to  come  between,  they  are 
better  off  than  any  man,  Gogo.  Their 
dull  existence  is  more  blessed  than  his. 

“But  alas  for  them,  as  yet!  They 
haven't  got  the  memory  of  the  eye  and 
ear,  and  without  that  no  speck  of  spinal 
marrow  will  avail;  they  must  be  content 
to  wait,  like  you.  . . . 

“The  blind  and  deaf? 

“Oh  yes;  la-bas,  it  is  all  right  for  the 
poor  deaf-mutes  and  born-blind  of  the 
earth;  they  can  remember  with  the  past 
eyes  and  ears  of  all  the  rest.  Besides,  it 
is  no  longer  they.  There  is  no  they! 
That  is  only  a detail. 

“You  must  try  and  realize  that  it  is 
just  as  though  all  space  between  us  and 
the  sun  and  stars  were  full  of  little  specks 
of  spinal  marrow,  much  too  small  to  be 
seen  in  any  microscope— smaller  than 
anything  in  the  world.  All  space  is  full 
of  them,  shoulder  “to  shoulder — almost  as 
close  as  sardines  in  a box — and  there  is 
still  room  for  more!  Yet  a single  drop  of 
water  would  hold  them  all,  and  not  be  the 
less  transparent.  They  all  remember 
having  been  alive  on  earth  or  elsewhere, 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  each  knows 
all  the  others  remember.  I can  only 
compare  it  to  that. 

“Once  all  that  space  was  full  only  of 
stones,  rushing,  whirling,  meeting  and 
crushing  together, and  melting  and  steam- 
ing in  the  white  heat  of  their  own  hurry. 
But  now  there’s  a crop  of  something  bet- 
ter than  stones,  I can  promise  you!  It 
goes  on  gathering,  and  being  garnered 
and  mingled  and  sifted  and  winnowed— 
the  precious,  indestructible  harvest  of  how 
many  millions  of  years  of  life! 

“And  this  I know:  the  longer  and 
more  strenuously  and  completely  one  lives 
one’s  life  on  earth,  the  better  for  all.  It 
is  the  foundation  of  everything.  Though 
if  men  could  guess  what  is  in  store  for 
them  when  they  die,  without  also  know- 
ing that , they  would  not  have  the  patience 
to  live  — they  wouldn’t  wait!  For  who 
would  fardels  bear?  They  would  just.  | 
put  stones  in  their  pockets,  as  you  did, 
and  make  for  the  nearest  pond. 

4 4 They  mustn’t! 

4 4 Nothing  is  lost— nothing ! From  the 
ineffable,  high,  fleeting  thought  a Shake- 
speare can’t  find  words  to  express,  to  llie 
slightest  sensation  of  an  earthworm— no- 
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thing!  Not  a leafs  feeling  of  the  light, 
not  a loadstone’s  sense  of  the  pole,  not  a 
single  volcanic  or  electric  thrill  of  the 
mother  earth ! 

“All  knowledge  must  begin  on  earth 
for  U8.  It  is  the  most  favored  planet  in 
this  poor  system  of  ours  just  now,  and  for 
a few  short  millions  of  years  to  come. 
There  are  just  a couple  of  others,  perhaps 
three;  but  they  are  not  of  great  conse- 
quence. ‘II  y fait  trop  chaud— ou  pas 
assez  !’ 

“The  sun,  the  father  sun,  ‘ le  bon  gros 
pere,’  rains  life  on  to  the  mother  earth.  A 
poor  little  life  it  was  at  first,  as  you  know 
— grasses  and  moss,  and  little  wriggling, 
transparent  things  — all  stomach;  it  is 
quite  true ! That  is  what  we  come  from — 
Shakespeare,  and  you,  and  I! 

“After  each  individual  death  the  earth 
retains  each  individual  clay  to  be  used 
again  and  again ; and,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
it  rains  back  each  individual  essence  to 
the  sun — or  somewhere  near  it — like  a 
precious  waterdrop  returned  to  the  sea, 
where  it  mingles,  after  having  been  about 
and  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
learned  the  use  of  five  small  wits — and 
remembering  all ! Yes,  like  that  poor  lit- 
tle exiled  wandering  waterdrop  in  the 
pretty  song  your  father  used  to  sing,  and 
which  always  manages  to  find  its  home  at 
last: 

‘“Va  passaggier’  in  flume, 

Va  prigionier*  in  fonte, 

Ma  6erapre  ritorn*  al  marV 


“ Or  else  it  is  as  if  little  grains  of  salt 
were  being  showered  into  the  Mare  d’Au- 
teuil,  to  melt  and  mingle  with  the  water 
and  each  other  till  the  Mare  d’Auteuil  it- 
self was  as  salt  as  salt  can  be. 

“ Not  till  that  Mare  d’Auteuil  of  the 
sun  is  saturated  with  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
of  earthly  life  and  knowledge,  will  the 
purpose  be  complete,  and  then  old  Mother 
Earth  may  well  dry  up  into  a cinder  like 
the  moon;  its  occupation  will  be  gone, 
like  hers — ‘ adieu,  panier,  les  vendanges 
sont  faites!’ 

“ And  as  for  the  sun  and  its  surround- 
ing ocean  of  life — ah ! that  is  beyond  me! 
but  the  sun  will  dry  up  too,  and  its  ocean 
of  life  no  doubt  be  drawn  to  other  greater 
suns.  For  everything  seems  to  go  on 
more  or  less  in  the  same  way,  only  cres- 
cendo, everywhere  and  forever. 
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“You  must  understand  that  it  is  not  a 
bit  like  an  ocean,  nor  a bit  like  water- 
drops,  or  grains  of  salt,  or  specks  of  spinal 
marrow ; but  it  is  only  by  such  poor  met- 
aphor that  I can  give  you  a glimpse  of 
what  I mean,  since  you  can  no  longer 
understand  me,  as  you  used  to  do  on 
earthly  things,  by  the  mere  touch  of  our 
hands. 

“ Gogo,  I am  the  only  little  waterdrop, 
the  one  grain  of  salt  that  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  dissolve  and  melt  away  in  that 
universal  sea;  I am  the  exception. 

“It  is  as  though  a long  invisible  chain 
bound  me  still  to  the  earth,  and  I were 
hung  at  the  other  end  of  it  in  a little  trans- 
parent locket,  a kind  of  cage,  which  lets 
me  see  and  hear  things  all  round,  but 
keeps  me  from  melting  away. 

“ And  soon  I found  that  this  locket  was 
made  of  that  half  of  you  that  is  still  in 
me,  so  that  I couldn’t  dissolve,  because 
half  of  me  wasn’t  dead  at  all;  for  the 
chain  linked  me  to  that  half  of  myself  I 
had  left  in  you,  so  that  half  of  me  actual- 
ly wasn’t  there  to  be  dissolved 1 am 

getting  rather  mixed. 

“ But  oh,  my  heart’s  true  love,  how  I 
hugged  my  chain,  with  you  at  the  other 
end  of  it ! 

“ With  such  pain  and  effort  as  you  can- 
not conceive,  I have  crept  along  it  back 
to  you,  like  a spider  on  an  endless  thread 
of  its  own  spinning.  Such  love  as  mine 
is  stronger  than  death,  indeed. 

“I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
inseparable  forever,  you  and  I,  one  double 
speck  of  spinal  marrow — 4 Philipschen  !’ 
one  little  grain  of  salt,  one  drop.  There 
is  to  be  no  parting  for  us — I can  see  that; 
but  such  extraordinary  luck  seems  re- 
served for  you  and  me  alone  up  to  now ; 
and  it  is  all  our  own  doing. 

“But  not  till  you  join  me  shall  you 
and  I be  complete,  and  free  to  melt  away 
in  that  universal  ocean,  and  take  our 
part,  as  One,  in  all  that  is*to  be. 

“That  moment— you  must  not  hasten 
it  by  a moment.  Time  is  nothing.  I’m 
even  beginning  to  believe  there’s  no  such 
thing,  there  is  so  little  difference,  41&- 
bas,’  between  a year  and  a day.  And  as 
for  space — dear  me,  an  inch  is  as  good  as 
an  ell ! 

“ Things  cannot  be  measured  like  that. 

“A  midge’s  life  is  as  long  as  a mans, 
for  it  has  time  to  learn  its  business,  and 
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do  all  the  harm  it  can,  and  fight,  and 
make  love,  and  marry,  and  reproduce  its 
kind,  and  grow  disenchanted  and  bored 
and  sick  and  content  to  die — all  in  a sum- 
mer afternoon.  An  average  mail  can 
live  to  seventy  years  without  doing  much 
more. 

“And  then  there  are  tall  midges,  and 
clever  and  good-looking  ones,  and  midges 
of  great  personal  strength,  who  can  fly  a 
little  faster  and  a little  farther  than  the 
rest,  and  live  an  hour  longer  to  drink  a 
whole  drop  more  of  some  other  creature’s 
blood,  but  it  does  not  make  a very  great 
difference.  ‘ 

“No,  time  and  space  mean  just  the 
same  as  4 nothing.’ 

“But  for  you  they  mean  much,  as  you 
have  much  to  do.  Our  joint  life  must  be 
revealed — that  long,  sweet  life  of  make- 
believe,  that  has  been  so  much  more  real 
than  reality.  All,  wThere  and  what  were 
time  or  space  to  us  then? 

“ And  you  must  tell  all  we  have  found 
out,  and  how;  the  way  must  be  shown  to 
others  with  better  brains  and  better  train- 
ing than  we  had.  The  value  to  mankind 
—to  mankind  here  and  hereafter— may 
be  incalculable. 


“For  some  day,  when  all  is  found  out 
that  can  be  found  out  on  earth,  and  made 
the  common  property  of  all  (or  even  be- 
fore that),  the  great  man  will  perhaps 
arise  and  make  the  great  guess  that  is  to 
set  us  all  free,  here  and  hereafter.  Who 
knows? 

“I  feel  this  splendid  guesser  will  be 
some  inspired  musician  of  the  future,  as 
simple  as  a little  child  in  all  things  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  powder  of  sound  ; but 
even  little  children  will  have  learned 
much  in  those  days.  He  will  want  new 
notes,  and  find  them — new  notes  between 
the  black  and  white  keys.  He  will  go 
blind  like  Milton  and  Homer,  and  deaf 
like  Beethoven,  and  then,  all  in  the  still- 
ness and  the  dark,  all  in  the  depths  of  his 
forlorn  and  lonely  soul,  he  will  make  his 
best  music,  and  out  of  the  endless  mazes 
of  its  counterpoint  he  will  evolve  a secret, 
as  we  did  from  the  4 Chant  du  Triste  Com- 
mensal,’ but  it  will  be  a greater  secret 
than  ours.  Others  will  have  been  very 
near  this  hidden  treasure,  but  he  will 
happen  right  on  it,  and  unearth  it,  and 
bring  it  to  light. 
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“I  think  I see  him  sitting  at  the  key- 
board, so  familiar  of  old  to  the  feel  of  hi: 
consummate  fingers,  painfully  dictating 
his  score  to  some  most  patient  and  de- 
voted friend  — mother,  sister,  daughter, 
wife — that  score  that  he  will  never  see  or 
hear. 

“ What  a stammerer!  Not  only  blind 
and  deaf,  but  mad— mad  in  the  world's 
eyes,  for  fifty,  a hundred,  a thousand 
years.  Time  is  nothing;  but  that  score 
will  survive .... 

“ He  will  die  of  it,  of  course;  and  when 
he  dies  and  comes  to  us  there  will  be  joy 
from  here  to  Sirius,  and  beyond. 

“And  one  day  they  will  find  out  on 
earth  that  he  was  only  deaf  and  blind— 
not  mad  at  all.  They  will  hear  and  un- 
derstand. 

“For  4 as  we  sow  we  reap-;  that  is  a 
true  saying,  and  all  the  sowing  is  done 
here  on  earth,  and  the  reaping  bey  ond. 
Man  is  a grub;  his  dead  clay,  as  lie  lies 
coffined  in  his  grave,  is  the  left-off  cocoon 
he  has  spun  for  himself  during  his  earth- 
ly life,  to  burst  open  and  soar  from  with 
all  his  memories  about  him,  even  his  lost 
ones.  Like  the  dragon-fly,  the  butterfly, 
the  moth. . . .and  when  they  die  it  is  the 
same,  and  the  same  with  a blade  of  grass. 
We  are  all,  4 tous  tant  que  nous  sommes.' 
little  bags  of  remembrance  that  never 
dies;  that’s  what  we’re /or.  But  we  cau 
only  bring  with  us  to  the  common  stock 
what  we’ve  got.  As  Pere  Frangois  used 
to  say,  4 La  plus  belle  fille  au  monde  ne 
peut  donner  que  ce  qu’elle  a.’ 

“Besides  all  this,  1 am  your  earthly 
wife,  Gogo — your  loving,  faithful,  de- 
voted wife,  and  I wish  it  to  be  known. 

“And  then  at  last,  in  the  fulness  of 
time— a very  few  years— ah,  then — 

“ Once  more  shall  Neulia  lead  her  Tor- 
quil  by  the  hand. ...” 

44  Oh,  Mary!”  I cried,  “shall  we  be 
transcendentlv  happy"  again?  As  happy 
as  we  were — happier  even  ?” 

44  Ah,  Gogo,  is  a man  happier  than  a 
mouse,  or  a mouse  than  a turnip,  or  a 
turnip  than  a lump  of  chalk  ? Bat  what 
man  would  be  a mouse  or  a turnip,  what 
turnip  would  be  a lump— of  anything  but 
itself?  Are  two  people  happier  than  one! 
You  and  I,  yes;  because  we  are  one;  but 
who  else  ? It  is  one  and  all.  Happiue** 
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is  like  time  and  space  — we  make  and 
measure  it  ourselves;  it  is  a fancy — as 
big,  as  little,  as  you  please;  just  a thing 
of  comparisons. 

“ I have  forgotten  all  I know  but  this, 
which  is  for  you  and  me:  we  are  insepa- 
rable forever.  Be  sure  we  shall  not  want 
to  go  back  again  for  a moment.” 

“And  is  there  no  punishment  or  re- 
ward ?” 

“Oh,  there  again ! What  a detail ! Is 
it  not  enough  for  either  punishment  or 
reward  that  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  revealed,  and  to  all?  Think  of  it. 

“There  are  battles  to  be  fought  and 
races  to  be  won,  but  no  longer  against 
‘ each  other.'  And  strength  and  swift- 
ness to  win  them,  but  no  longer  any 
strong  and  swift.  There  is  weakness  and 
cowardice,  but  no  longer  any  cowards  or 
weaklings.  The  good  and  the  bad  and 
the  worst  and  the  best— it  is  all  mixed  up. 
But  the  good  comes  to  the  top;  the  bad 
goes  to  the  bottom— it  is  precipitated,  as 
papa  used  to  say.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
sediment,  with  its  once  useful  cruelty  at 
the  lowest  bottom  of  all-out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind — all  but  forgotten.  4C’est  deji 
le  ciel.’ 

“And  the  goal?  The  cause,  the  whith- 
er and  why  of  it  all?  Ah!  Gogo— as  in- 
scrutable, as  unthinkable  as  ever,  till  the 
great  guesser  comes ! At  least  so  it  seems 
to  me,  speaking  as  a fool,  out  of  the  depths 
of  my  poor  ignorance,  for  I am  a new  ar- 
rival, and  a complete  outsider,  with  my 
chain  and  locket,  waiting  for  you. 

“ I have  only  picked  up  a few  grains  of 
sand  on  the  shore  of  that  sea,  a few  little 
shells,  and  I can’t  even  show  you  what 
they  are  like.  I see  that  it  is  no  good 
even  talking  of  it,  alas ! And  I had  prom- 
ised myself  so  much.  Indeed  it  is  mere 
waste  of  time,  and  every  moment  is  pre- 
cious, and  you  will  soon  know  all  about 
it.” 

Then  she  went  on  to  speak  of  earthly 
things,  and  ask  questions  in  her  old  prac- 
tical way.  First  of  my  bodily  health,  with 
the  tenderest  solicitude  and  the  wisest  ad- 
vice— as  a mother  to  a son.  She  even  in- 
sisted on  listening  to  my  heart,  like  a doc- 
tor. 

Then  she  spoke  at  great  length  of  the 
charities  in  which  she  had  been  in te rest- 
ed, and  gave  me  many  directions  which  I 
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was  to  write,  as  coming  from  myself,  to 
certain  people  whose  names  and  address- 
es she  impressed  upon  me  with  great  care. 

I have  done  as  she  wished,  and  most  of 
these  directions  have  been  followed  to  the 
letter,  with  no  little  wonder  on  the  world’s 
part  (as  the  world  well  knows)  that  such 
sagacious  and  useful  reforms  should  have 
originated  with  the  inmate  of  a criminal 
lunatic  asylum. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  part. 

She  foresaw  that  I should  have  to  wake 
in  a few  minutes,  and  said,  rising: 

“ And  now,  Gogo,  the  best  beloved  that 
ever  was  on  earth,  take  me  once  more  in 
your  dear  arms,  and  kiss  me  good-by  for 
a little  while—4  auf  wiedersehen.’  Come 
here  to  restand  think  and  remember  when 
your  body  sleeps.  My  spirit  will  always 
be  here  with  you.  I may  even  be  able  to 
come  back  again  myself — just  this  poor 
husk  of  me— hardly  more  to  look  at  than 
a bundle  of  old  clothes;  but  yet  a world 
made  up  of  love  for  you.  Good-by, 
good-by,  dearest  and  best.  Time  is  no- 
thing, but  I shall  count  the  hours.  Good- 
by.  . . .” 

Even  as  she  strained  me  to  her  breast  I 
awoke. 

I awoke,  and  knew  that  the  dread  black 
shadow  of  melancholia  had  passed  away 
from  me  like  a hideous  nightmare— like  a 
long  and  horrible  winter.  My  heart  was 
full  of  the  sunshine  of  spring — the  glad- 
ness of  awaking  to  a new  life. 

I smiled  at  my  night  attendant,  who 
stared  back  at  me  in  astonishment,  and 
exclaimed : 

“ Why,  sir,  blest  if  you  ain’t  a new  man 
altogether.  There,  now !” 

I wrung  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  for 
all  his  past  patience,  kindness,  and  for- 
bearance with  such  effusion  that  his  eyes 
had  tears  in  them.  I had  not  spoken- for 
weeks,  and  he  heard  my  voice  for  the  first 
time. 

That  day,  also,  without  any  preamble 
or  explanation,  I gave  the  doctor  and  the 
chaplain  and  the  governor  my  word  of 
honor  that  I would  not  attempt  my  life 
again,  or  any  one  else’s,  and  was  believed 
and  trusted  on  the  spot;  and  they  un- 
strapped me. 

I was  never  so  touched  in  my  life. 

In  a week  I recovered  much  of  my 
strength;  but  I was  an  old  man.  That 
was  a great  change. 
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Most  people  age  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly. To  me  old  age  had  come  of  a 
sudden — in  a night,  as  it  were;  but  with 
it,  and  suddenly  also,  the  resigned  and 
cheerful  acquiescence,  the  mild  serenity, 
that  are  its  compensation  and  more. 

My  hope,  my  certainty  to  be  one  with 
Mary  some  day  — that  is  my  haven,  my 
heaven — a consummation  of  completeness 
beyond  which  there  is  nothing  to  wish  or 
imagine.  Come  what  else  may,  that  is 
safe,  and  that  is  all  I care  for.  She  was 
able  to  care  for  me,  and  for  many  other 
things  besides,  and  I love  her  all  the 
more  for  it;  but  I can  only  care  for  her. 

Sooner  or  later— a year — ten  years;  it 
does  not  matter  much.  I also  am  be- 
ginning to  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of 
time. 

That  waking  was  the  gladdest  in  my 
life  — gladder  even  than  the  waking  in 
my  condemned  cell  the  morning  after 
my  sentence  of  death,  when  another 
black  shadow  passed  away  — that  of  the 
scaffold. 

Oh,  Mary ! What  has  she  not  done  for 
me — what  clouds  has  she  not  dispelled! 

When  night  came  round  again  I made 
once  more,  step  by  step,  the  journey  from 
the  Porte  de  la  Muette  to  the  Mare  d’Au- 
teuil,  with  everything  the  same — the  gay 
wedding-feast,  the  blue  and  silver  courier, 
the  merry  guests  singing 

“ II  etait  un  petit  navire.” 


Nothing  was  altered,  even  to  the  dull 
gray  weather.  But,  oh,  the  difference  to 
me ! 

I longed  to  play  at  “bouchon"  with 
the  hackney-coachmen,  or  at  “la  balle 
au  camp”  with  my  old  school-fellows. 
I could  have  even  waltzed  with  “Mon- 
sieur Lartigue”  and  “ le  petit  Cazal.” 

I looked  in  Mere  Manette's  little  mir- 
ror and  saw  my  worn,  gray,  haggard,  old 
face  again,  and  liked  it,  and  thought  it 
quite  good  - looking.  I sat  down  and 
rested  by  the  fortifications  as  I had  done 
the  night  before,  for  I was  still  tired,  but 
with  a most  delicious  fatigue;  my  very 
shabbiness  was  agreeable  to  me — “ pau- 
vre,  mais  honnete.”  A convict,  a mad- 
man, but  a prince  among  men — still  the 
beloved  of  Mary ! 

And  when  at  last  I reached  the  spot  I 
had  always  loved  the  best  on  earth  ever 
since  I first  saw  it  as  a child,  I fell  on  my 
knees  and  wept  for  sheer  excess  of  joy. 
It  was  mine  indeed;  it  belonged  to  me 
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as  no  land  or  water  had  ever  belonged  to 
any  man  before.  Mary  was  not  there,  of 
course;  I did  not  expect  her. 

But,  strange  and  incomprehensible  as 
it  seems,  she  had  forgotten  her  gloves; 
she  had  left  them  behind  her.  One  was 
on  the  bench,  one  was  on  the  ground; 
poor  old  gloves  that  had  been  mended, 
with  the  well-knowrn  shape  of  her  dear 
hands  in  them ; every  fold  and  crease  pre- 
served as  in  a mould— the  very  cast  of  her 
finger-nails  ; and  the  scent  of  sandal-w  ood 
she  and  her  mother  had  so  loved. 

I laid  them  side  by  side,  palms  upward, 
on  the  bench  where  we  had  sat  the  night 
before.  No  dream-wind  has  blown  them 
away;  no  dream-thief  has  stolen  them; 
there  they  lie  still,  and  will  lie  till  the 
great  change  comes  over  me,  and  I am 
one  with  thei?  owner. 

I am  there  every  night — in  the  lovely 
spring  or  autumn  sunshine — meditating, 
remembering,  taking  notes — dream-notes 
to  be  learned  by  heart,  and  used  next  day 
for  a real  purpose. 

I walk  round  and  round,  or  sit  on 
benches,  or  lie  in  the  grass  by  the  brink, 
and  smoke  cigarettes  without  end,  and 
watch  the  old  amphibious  life  I found  so 
charming  half  a century  ago.  and  find  it 
charming  still. 

Sometimes  I dive  into  the  forest  (which 
has  now  been  razed  to  the  ground.  Ever 
since  1870  there  is  an  open  space  all  round 
the  Mare  d’Auteuil.  I had  seen  it  since 
then  in  a dream  with  Mary,  who  went  to 
Paris  after  the  wTar,  and  made  pilgrimages 
by  day  to  all  the  places  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  and  so  changed;  and  again,  when 
the  night  came,  with  me  for  a fellow-pil- 
grim. It  was  a sad  disenchantment  for 
us  both). 

My  Mare  d’Auteuil,  where  I spend  so 
many  hours,  is  the  Mare  d’Auteuil  of 
Louis  Philippe,  unchangeable  except  for 
such  slight  changes  as  will  occur,  now 
and  then,  between  the  years  1839  and 
1846:  a broken  bench  mended,  a new  bar- 
rier put  up  by  the  high-road,  a small  wood- 
en dike  where  the  brink  is  giving  way. 

And  the  thicket  beside  and  behind  it  is 
dark  and  dense  for  miles,  with  many  tall 
trees,  and  a rich,  tangled  undergrowth. 

There  is  a giant  oak  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  in  that  labyrinth  (it  now  stands, 
for  the  world,  alone  in  the  open,  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Auteuil  race-course).  I have 
often  climbed  it  as  a boy,  with  Mimsey 
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aod.  the.  rest I cannot  climb  it  now.  but 
I love  to  lie  on  the  grass  hr  its  shade, 
and  my 

oil  all  rides  by;  fragrant.  impezji?trbiil^ 
vertinpef  wlh  birds  and  bees  and  hub 
tsrtlies  a ml  dragon-flies  apu  straw** 
beHfe  unrt  little  <5 fcr  1 il > ir» ic^  tir t h i / 

ere*,  a ml  lithe  spotted  snakes  ami  lb. | 
]y  brosvo  smbrnds  ami  beautiful  gmeh 
lizards'  for  toy  com  pa  nr.  Mcr^r.  nod 
thou l&  gentle  •roefontfk  comes  and  fords 
close  by  tiie  y^itliout  fear,  and  tin?  wqfo 
thro  ws  up  b is  little  mound  of  eaHli  and 
takes  an  airing; 

It  i n a Vhi'v  ehamung  soUhufo 
li.  bnibaes  me 


kdee  may  be  going  on  -Fall  Pw*.fo  $§’ 
j here,  tricb  Ubd  p Oat  ' .Little  red- 
soUbetM.  big  bhi^legged  geifdarni^, 
krisp  the  foletaF#  tha  rijffo :s\Wiytki. 

the  tHcolbr  the  gayr  TatiuTpaF 

: language . i tii  tfi$|  \ \ 

bright  ayul  an) mated  J b.U  t tlav  ^bole 
pkw  rings  whir  the  vui^k  Jiu  *;<{'  i!»r  Fori  ’tie.  more  enchant uigi'  Oh,  soft  and 
r^«‘>k  t|ii^kers,  and  tins  air  h full  »f  dnst  sweet.  no*foiu;ia.  so  goon  to  \ >c  r*di^vecfj 
cud  f mVJ  with  the  scent  of  rank  .tobacco.  *T7p  springs  the  mellow  $uuV,  tlm  light  of 
Um‘ reek' of  strnei:  bnir  French  bo  man  by;  other  days.  t<»  'Us  appointed  plaer  in  Dm 
ixoal  3£iifC,ei  5Po\y^ir  It>r>li^  ?3<<w Ft  rxprxii  if.  ftecording 

all  from  Uw  sky  over  pans  .«:.  !- ,o..  [ to  order.  A light  wind  blow*  from'' the 
niii  wld/ilke?  askelnfon  at  a (vast;  son Ul-stn^cryfbirlg  W pr< ‘f p<^;l F' ‘ 

Then  twilight  comes,  mol  the  crowds  andiiKnfo  anvt  bright  and  e*nmforfo 

•have.' departed  ; on  foot  tm  hoi-M-back.  on  able-  and  Jfotbld  Peter  IbhvUson  appears 
bicycles  and  tneyce^..  in  every  kind  of  upon  tan  scene,  uksolut*  monarch  of  alt 
vehicle  ; many  by  the  <4Fh*nnui  lie  for  de  ht*  an ro-ys  for  flic  vmvt.  eight  L»owcs~*oiiO 
the  Antenil  $tMfon  of  winch  is  whtw  Wgja  Diri/p  aifo  JnerbOy  In/ifo  U» 
vlose  by  . .>*11  is  quiet  and  bare  bod  dispose 

dull.  • • / . „ s “ I 4b  ri<>t'-',,bt2e,d^<age..'  jidi%v  "gnUie^iii-gfe 

. the  silent  night  like  theFe  a&.ii  rale,  noe  b\;  t&«  fhifodi  to 

^yeariafn,  Siul  tem^ath  its  friendly  cover  keep  the  jjweel  jdaen  tivetFv  itfuch  my- 
iho  ^ range  .'i-nin^foruiaiion  e fleets  >tse,if  self;  hl/.-rc  is  no-  seUHijtikss  in  thw  no-  ; 
qulekiy,  trod  4)1  is  made  j^ady  foe  the,  am  i^a-lty  xleprtving  iinbotlj;. 

‘The-.  g,t^hd  - irtjrdd'ije  the  railway 

^aiiou  -'.itLpfi&  Into  thin  ait*;  ’thvre.  -ri  ho  'a$y.»  aitd  domPtlrtni^v;^::!^ 
tnore  Ei;tf'el  Tower  with  it*  el^ct.nc  light  - ail  died  long  since. . . 
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aregooddookingami  well -behaved,  af.el?^.  when  she  was  a woman,  ami  bis  majestic 
tli 6 b&jto  from  Saiiidou':B  school  to  play  fly  face  becomes  as  that  of  an- -angel.,  like  hers, 
(he .grater  — *vla  ram/*  L ange  du  sourire !° 

it  14  Alonsiei.tr  And  my  .gay.  HgbtTie&rted  fatftfcr;  with 

fully  conning*  bis  vivacity  and  rollicking  laugh  ami  eter^ 

step  he  paces  ty>ui^; j^nd  - lial  g»md  humori  Tie  to  just  like  a boy  Ui 
routjd>; : ; \u:av  reiid  me  xit»w\  le  beau  Farmer  ! He  has  got  a 

i^nt  fane  by  iim  light  of  half  n i mua ryto  new  sling  of  his  own  invention ; he  pulls 

<kfc|tenepce'  0? :li fe,  and  Jiilver  lt^rped  to  lore  si  out  fit  hits  ftgs  high 

that  i^tilT  l)!^ck,  ineditauve  asp^  r .viiii  h I over  the • tree* lops  and  far  away  out  m 
found  so  antipathetic-  as  a small  buy — A#  sigfc-^io:  the  joy  of  himself  &rul  every, 
i &£'■  burner  alive  of  Uitleboretyc> ! This,  body  else -and  does  not  trouble  irnteis  m 
world  ^ big  enough  -for  its  Uah— and  so  V to  where  they  wflt  ft&tl 
the  ^rld  to  come!  My  mother  is  yautig  enough  how  AAbe 

Sometimes  even  a couple  of  Preiuieiv  .my  daughter;  it  is  as  a daughter, a sweet. 
•gaM* ''  arA  admitted.,  of  eree  throe';.’  they  kind,  lovely  daughter,  that  1 love  her  now 
are  not  so  bad,  after  a ll : they  ha  ve  the  —a  happily  niamed' daughter  with  a tali, 

to  .:y\.;"  ham!s<une  bu# 

hand  who  y**ltes 

' - y ;v'* • to$n$: sll 

*>#&&}  and  at  ho  has  pre 

^xti'  se  n ted  me  with  & 

V y . gi^idsoii^  -ifeati* 

: .1^  jdtir  V — 

■ r*- 

ftt£r 

^ I have  been  in  Ids; 

.Ufn^\ihe're  to  tu* 
?4>  gainsaying  the 

si^u  W COtnel* 

. nessnif  lUUe  €».o0» 

■ * to..:.  And  SfiMXse.y  -ito 

just  a child  angel* 
Monsieur  3e  Major 
/tobF/to  ••  to  infallible. 

n EJJr iy  l-putes:  les  intelligences  de  Ja 
£ ■,«$ ‘ dh:  ■ ct&ur!;  Yous  verrex  uii  jppr 

their  Ashing  nets.  ami  their  Thai  bay  has  lung  come  and  gone  : It  * 
high  sjhrihy.  ami  Ihv'i r ringing  Anglo  -oasy  R^see' *ill (h'a't.^drw'lito  have  the  eyes 
‘French --Charlie,  and  Alfred  and  Madge,  of  •Moitoieur  j©  Major, 
and  ibii-  rest  , mu  1 the  grinning,  barking,  Ah,  poor  jittlo  MmitfeVAvdli  her  cropped 
•Mpdor,  who  dmr$  af icr  stou es.  h iyfhi/: long,  mitt 

cd;.  howTVd ocs  my  heart  good  to  see  armb  and-  legs,  and  grave,  kind.  iotuvnou*. 
.and  hear  them  i tlml  ha  ve  not  y-F  kiirnctl  U>  srmtto 

• They  makeme  fee]  like  a grandfather';  What  she  is  to  tftp?*?' 

'Evierj  Monsieur  le  Majur  Is  yrtrtigQf  tintn  And  MadamWSgritok^^iuAU  tita  youth’-- 

1 - his  m.itotuehe  less  white  'than  mine,  fnl  bloom  and  ypl^odor  of  her  §i>.c-md 
.lie  cPojcs  only  *n  my  chiu  ; but  1 look  up  beauty ! A cbn&eo  lily  i^mong  vvotucu- 
to  hint  still,  and  loVf*  iuu!  revere  'hicti  as  the  moth  cm*  of  "$L>ry  o 
when  1 W is  ,i  litOe  rliild.  sits  on  the  r#kf  beuch  by  the  tyih. 

Ami  Dr  skier!  I place  myself  he-  low  .close  to  lier  daughter  s gloves.  Scum* 
tween  him  and  wind.  t.m  i^  /fooklug  at,  so  times  (a  t ri  vial  detail  M she  actually  seems 
that  }pi  seem^ lonkotg  ^IrAi^hi  at  Ur^h  ujpon  tiicm,  to  ,my  moniebtary  4to 
Hie,  but  >vi1  U hi.  Jito  eyes;  tress . : ■.but:  wheri  she  goes  away.lh^r^  they 

m to  only  uni  oral  FnsonUy  something  are  suit,  not.  flattened  a hit— the  precious- 
i*runses  linn,  ami  hr  kuh'}^.  anti  hi^  eyes  mould  of  those  generous  hands  to  v*hieh  1 
crinkle  up  a«  irto^dau^Ut^r^^ustHl  to  dry  owe  e very  tiling  h^re  ^jyd-  hereufter.  ;y*  • 
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I lift  v*  not  been  again  to  iny  u?d  (rorne. 
I (Ireiui  tb^  sigrf»t  of  the  avynu*.  I cannot 
face  1 ‘ ^arv^  sbd'Apt#. ” . V r . ;* 


But  I have  - seencM&ry-.  ~ seven. 

And  every  time  she  corner  she  •brinjrfc  k 
book  >vit li  t ^il  t tjc? %mi  bon  ml  i n 

lyreeiti  m«|iri>cco  like  the  B.yii’Oii  we  read 
when  w£  were  eh i Id  ret*,  ’ or  i o red  intitaifir 
c0  Uke  the  Elegant  Extract#  out  of  which 
we  used  to  translate  <5mvX’ ' Elt^y.  • anti 
iha  fe Battle  ’of  HubeitTmden/  and  Onn: 
ni r1  iiiM  Ereneltv . 

V Bimli  ye  her  foney  ! ; ^ «4  : 

IbAt  iusid^i  liie;^  books  are  very  differ 
fcjxh.  -T^y-  printed  m cipher^  and  opr 


■•;! ;.;£jinv:;n ndemaiid 

d ream.  -Noth |j|g  that  I,  nr  fur  else  , 
has  £v%r  read  m can  ap- 
pHwh,  for  inters l apd  imporliuie*,  what 
t read  in  i jifese.  There  a^Hevtm  of  thein: 

t say  &>  .^^wh0V*  I madthetn : it  is 

poyh&pg  well  that  I ahull  {i^t  fem^inhee 
itiiM  when  t .:  fy ; yy'y^:  ,, 

If  .or  l iingivi  he  indiscreet  and  injudi- 
oioti^  arid  .'either'.  my  too  much  ip>£ 
enough  * and  the  worid  might  come  to  the  priest— best  and.  kindest  of  ■ii\eu— each 
a standstill,  all  through  me.  For  who  ot  ivhom  lias  made  up  Ids  mind  about 
woiiM  fardels  bear*  ns  Mary  said *\  5o>l  eyeyythine:  in  heaven  and  earih  and  be- 
The  world  most  be  content  to  wait  for  the  hnv.ond  each  in  a contrary  sense  to  the 
groat  guesser ' two  others  ! 

Thus  my  lips  are  sealed..  There  is  but  one  thing  they  are  neither 

Ail  t know ria  that  till  will  lsc  Welt  of  lli^ai  qintc  that  & 

for  m uU..  umI  of  such  a kind  that  all  whether  1 am  mad  ot  sane. 
who  do  hot  Ugh  for  the  moqh  \<HU  he  well  And  there  is-  one  thorg-the  tm?y  bn© 

vontent.  fM»  which  they  arc  agreed,  namely.  that . 

> • yiyb;  . ■ " -y*  * . ‘ mad  or  sane*  I am  & gr^ut  uridiseo  cored 

In  mtix  wise  have  I -...striven,  with  Gap  gemus! 

•itesi  of  >n.V  ability,,  to:  glr&  soon*  ueeeunJ,  My  Hule.  sketches.  plain  or  colored,  til i 
of  mv  two  1 *i x?:^cV  .iWiii  • Wu.  have  them  with  admiration  and  ecstasy.  Such 

lived  three  lives  between  us ~4,lueo  liras  h'jUii««*>*  :iud  Tamldyof  c-xecMthm  such  an 
ci  cue'  nv-ervvhtdi wi ngv fertility  in  (he  choice  of 

ft  has  been  a happy  task-.  huwmur  pool-  subject*-.  stu  h -Micuhir  real  is  cn  in  the  con- 
ly  performed,  and  all  the  oomlitiuus  of  cejniou  nnd  i^mlerm^  of  pajsi.se, on ws,  h ls 
perfonkuiuce  fnive  been’imgnlarly  Unnv.al  and  utherwi&e>  iiucU  asbniMtiing 
happy  also.  kiunVledpe  of  architwtarf.%  eharaeter^  e'^*; 

cell  in  a crmuiutl  IniuiUc  nyy  lutn  ! and  \rhuf  notr  ^ux\h  locaf  color—at 

That  lloes  not  Vt  the  is- ail  as  If  J had  realty  bee h thyiTB  to  sb^l 

Ehysiau  FieJdy!  It-’^yaud  ba»  been  for  t»t*  1 have  the  gf^atesrdtfDcidtj  io  keepirig 
BfisidesL  the  mu  that  Ugh t?f  and- ^ayim  Ipy  fafue.  from  ^'pr^^'dxiV^ 
my  inner  life,  1 have  hyon  Vreab  d witi)  rj  die  ayvlmn.  My.  uiodes'ty  is  greet 
kindness  and  aympatlyy  e.od  v^<Ktvh.lecnuco5  u&  my  tahv/jt  1 

by  ev^rybbdy  ' jji-^ r^%; ^ ’ i Ijrfe: • •'■  'ff V • y i^o 1 do  not  wish  tills  gr^at  ge»jus  to 
dovvb  ward#  that  J as . ‘ hfe  di^co  r^.fed  U y yfe\  I;  gc>  io 

hie  gniiiuuie.  .'•  help  aud  illu^irate  iiud  r%»Jt;>rii;  yi'ie  ^orjcyyf 

Most  especially  do  1 feel  grate f«:;i  io  my  iV-hidch  gwxter  gfenivi.«;  from  which  It  ha& 
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It  &.  ft  splendid  and  d(di£h'ifiw  (ask  I 
hate  bfcfo.iv  n.r  to  im<‘avj;i  uuiLirao^Lutiv 
ami  put  nr  Order  th&se  •vMmpiriaus-  ami 
hastily  reminkeeintm --.Of  Shows/ 

all  <>f  them  wntU’ij  in  Mm-  ei|buumve  in-: 

. - tOgfpher  m 'U.u*  dm’i.fn  —a,  very 

irdn^P‘rjV,’nt  win  n oner-  you  huyw; 

got  tji e key  ] 

It  Avill  tuko';  five  y»yars  le^st.  apd  t 
think  tljaii  without  presumpt ion.  1 r*an 
count  on  that.  strong  and  active  a*  l 
feel,  arid  slit  I so  fur  from  llie  age  o>f  tlie; 
Psalmist, 

First  of  all,  1 in  loud 

\ "Editor's  .Note. --More  ends  toy  poor 
<r>usio\s  memoir,  lie  Wa&  found  dead 
froip  effusion  of  bb>‘Hl  on  the  IVraJii*;  %y itl * 
hi&  pep  still  in  Ids  lm ml,  and  Lis  Lend 
bowed  dow.n  on  Lis  rniOnished  timnim 
script, o«  the in&tjgiu  of  which  InAhml  jnst 


'ftk*i*?bed  Zi  'small  boy  wheeling  a toy 
w harrow  f nil  qf  st<iw&  train  one  open 
dbfOr  t(i-  another:  Ode  door  is  labelled 
K\  Pas$A'  tii<*  Mirer  hAvWbir/' 

I arrived  in  RnglumL  after  a L nig  life 
spent  Abroad,  at  .titty  .oe-  ■ 

purred,  but  v,o  tarn  uv  see  him  uJjvc,  l 
heard  much  ahoiu  blip  nml  hi*  t-atter 
diiys.  All  those  whose  dm brought 
them  \i\Uy  contact  With  him  Seemed  to 
};avA  i-^gardetl  iyari.  with  a ihai 

bordered  mb  veneration,  ,•••  yRmRb '/ 

1 Led  ibe  mehmebrUY  <:*  Ms  faction  of 
seeuur  him  In  his  endue  1 lend  mu  seeu 
him  si  nee  h<:  was  hvfa  re  years  o]cL 

As  he  lu  jr  in  LB  still  length  and  bkt‘odthr 
he  ai()|rearecl  g^aiRfc— tire  most  .inu.jgin^\ 
cent  human,  being  1 had  ever  IxdieM,  add 
the  ^piejidor  of  h>>  dead  face  will  liatiqt 
n n.  meumry  till  f die.. 

M ado t Plunkett,] 


••-— s. 

\ y fam 


i-^y  > .s  V . .A.v'.  SttAti  •?/,'  ■ 
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AT  Re  v fast,  ok  e,  hundred  ami 

eighty  uuk-  gffflg  ihfaPueHk  Ocean, 
in  Rntfah  Columbia,  a small  whitr  siram- 
. bout,  bmii  on  ihe  spot,  ami  ^ 

single  great -paddle*  wheel  at  her  srern.wos 
waiting  t*>  make  anotlirr  of  hey  il  1 few. 
t rjpk  ^Wtfgh  0 wildeyncKs  that,  hut  far 
IXi-v  P«‘rseyn:e,  would  he  as romehifav 
^ls  ailniost  auy  in  North:  A in  or- 
b?a.  vllm*  mute  lay  tloVli  the  Columbia 
River  a distaueo  of  phniit  one  luiutlretl 
a uJ  ti.iKy  miles,  lo'n  pohn  called  Sjiroais 
Rarul in;..,  v 1 1 ew  so voo  rapids  inte mi pt 
jia viigtittiohv  The  nmin  load  upon  the 
$te&) no f s d eelc  wa*  of  steo]  rails  for  a rail  • 
road  that  was  bmUlum  into  a new  mining 
region  111  what  is  called  the  Kaoieiiiiy.Iiis- 
tried,  just  iiiD’tli  of  oiir  Wasliiivgion  and 
XdaliOv  The  Aister  range  id  file  Raojaes, 
called  the  Selkirks,  was  to  he  eroded  by 
the-  new  highway,  which  would  then  000 • 
uect  the  vaJ ley  e>f  tlip  (Vv»l  iutihia  With  the 


Kootenay  River.  There  Was  a teroptk 
him  h-yond  1 he _ »i ere  chance  to  join  the 
last  fltrqrig  (hat  -pushKal  dpeh  a.  gatcwTay 
ami  bifgao  (iu?.  Lirukiug  of  a trail  in  a 
hnOui -new  eoiuilry . Tlierr  was  \o  jfe' 
wiltiessdd  the  jwopulshjju  m/  Civilization 
beyond  old  yon  lines  by  sveam  pow  ou  ^ui 
th.k  mpairet?  riiilmad  buihlipg  in  the 
RockheS,  w here  that  sWiiitice  ii lids  its  tnqsr 
fi/iui  if  da  hie  a r»>u  ud  arid 

Mini  ugh  alt  f.hut  yvusbrdpg.done  pressed 
u new  np  at  mimy  cf 

thy . -thaf  prCid  uc^d  fi\ir  old  t itw 

border  lyfK  Aaid  g^\^e  hjr%  to  of 

ihe  most  piefuresquo  -and-'  cveiting  chap' 
lerK  in  Ap.^riean  history. 

It  should  bw  iaidex>to<Kl,  (hat  Bnfeh 
Col  n m hi  a li  as  ij?eo  n Lut  pa  rtial  l y ex  pi o r<ed , 
and  Mtal  here  in  its  very  Lea  it  only  the 
wa t ei*co u yses  i i a ve  beeii  traveled,  and 
Micro  was  11  oi  (her  a settle  mob  t nora  house' 

along  the  Columbia  in  that  great  reach  of 


Di^iit  rMcf/bw 


■:  ■;  ■ •'.  ' '-"prigii'jl  fraCftiV; 
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its  Talley  between  oviiP  'bGtil^  and  the  elk  and  poixiupaie  Wh#o  I left  liim  tri)  go 
Canadian  Fucilie  Railway  except  at  the  ia  iny  stateroom  wmJ  dt*e^  for  t he  rough 
landing  at  which  this  Uttit  stopped.  journey  ahead  of  me,  he  came  ic*  my  door. 

Over  all  the  varying  scene,  as  the.  boat  calling  in  exceed  Umts  (or  me  toeome  out 
ploughed  along,  hung  a mighty  silence  ; on  the  deck..  ; ‘ vXbere's  & big  bear  ahead  i'- 
for  almost  the  only  life  oh  the  deep  wood-  he  cried,  tu-J  &s  he  revoke  t -saw  the  black 
ed  sides  of  the  mountains  was1  that  of  head  of  the  $ui»  ratal  cleaving  the  quiets 
Htealtliy.ga)ner  At  only  two  points  were  ter  close. to  ti.u>  nearer  shore'  Pi^aemfo 
any  hctqum  hemgs  lodged, >vt id  Lhrs>;  were  Bruins  feet  touched  the  bottom, >;ul  be 
wood-clioppcrs  who  supplied  flip  fuel  for  hounded  into  the  b«oh  and  dtsnpi^reti. 
tta  steamer; Vfo  $*»$/•  superb  ull.  thW  d**y, 

two  or  three  white  men  farther  on.  In  bur  at  rundown  jaafore  bc^-m  to  rsvel  in 
ibi*  part  of  'it*  magwriamt  valley  tin?*  Pd-  a strides  of  ihe  uio^i  splendid  and  speefoe 
'ih 'tohgr lopp*»v-«5iifli4*-  dlpr  effect  For  aii  hope  a liiae  tuoi 
the  Arrow.  Lain&b  Curb  more  Unto.  two  clothed  the  more  distant  .mountains  a* 
mites  wide  and  twenty  to  thirty  mites  in  wilji  a trorispu rent,  veil,  vemlering  the 
length.  Their  prodigious  towing  'walls  . t jpW  dream-hke  ami  -oft  beyond  deserfo' 
&vo  Mroudol,  ami  in  places  are  lion.  But  as  the  sun  sank  to  the  suthruit 

spow  capp^vi  tji  mhfommv-K  The  forest  of  the  uplifted  lapTfoii,  n b**g&b  to  .lavish: 
growth  • .priroevah  add  Uk  (npi  luyurb  the  most  intense  cplhrs  iipou  all  the  ob 
anno  crowds  it  beyorpi  the  edge  of  the  jects  h>  view.  Tim  snowy  peaks  turned 
grand  stream  ii*  the  f);elwork  of  fallen  tp  gaudy  pn^ms  ♦,*£  crystuh' the  wooded 
trUnksaud  bushes,  whogO  roots  are  bedded  summits  Uwatw  eurpurpjefo  t3je  nearer 
in  ihe  soft  foasa  of  centuries  of  forest  hity&  tuyfoad  thfotram 

debris.  quit  l&kb  ^sumed  a bright  pea  - color. 

M&n’ly  in  the  journey  tire-,  clerk  of  ilia  Above  all  cists , the  sky  wus  gorgeous, 
steamer  told  me  that,  wild  mumuh  were  A round  its  western  vi\ ge  it  took  on  a rose 
frequentiy  seen  crowing  the  river  ahead  red  blush  that  biencmd  at  i he  zenith  with 
of  the  vessel ; U^ar,  he  said,  ami  deer  ami  deep  blue,  in  which  were  floating  liUle 

clouds  of  amber  mid  of  flame-lit 


tug  wn  <vevy >Vi f.jjmtfiw'gr. 
a p tao£  >\*n  .mont  hs  ofo  Tim  v i I - 

| * 

ti  ium-  fold  foots  perched  bn. 

tiif/i;d^v  of  fofo-Xfo*\w  hahk'  ttf  tTm 
\ >>Uvnf*i;v  t)uo  liu*fo»ufo  w;j&  the 
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stopped  to  “ make 
a few  dollars ” 
wherewith  to  out- 
tit  again  and  con- 
tinue his  search  for 
gold.  He  noted  the 
local  need  of  a bar- 
ber, and  instantly 
became  one  by  pur- 
chasing a razor  on 
credit,  and  painting 
a pole  while  waiting 
for  custom.  He  was 
a jocular  fellow— a 
bo  r n N e w~ Y o rk  er , 
by-the-way. 

v‘  Don’t  shave  me 
close,”  said  I. 

“Close?”  he  re- 
peated. “ You’ll  be 
the  luckiest  victim 
I’ve  slashed  yet  if  I 
get  off  any  of  your 
beard  at  all.  How’s 
the  razor?” 

“All  right.” 

“Oh  no,  it  ain’t.” 
said  lie  ; “ you're 

setting  your  nerves 

office  and  storehouse  of  the  projected  to  stand  it,  so’s  not  to  be  called  a tender- 
railroad,  two  others  were  general  trading  foot.  Pin  no  barber.  I expected  to  ’tend 
stores,  one  was  the  hotel,  and  the  other  bar  when  I bumped  up  agin  this  place, 
habitations  were  mainly  tents.  If  you  could  see  the  blood  streaming 

I tirmlv  believe  there  never  was  a ho*  down  your  face  you’d  faint.” 
tel  like  the  hostelry  there.  In  a general  In  spite  of  his  self  depreciation,  lie  per- 
way  its  design  was  an  adaptation  of  the  formed  as  artistic  and  painless  an  opera* 
plau  of  a hen  coop,  Possibly  a box  made  lion  as  I ever  sat  through, 
of  gridirons  suggests  more  clearly  the  In  Sproat’s Landing  we  saw  the  nucleus 
principle  of  its  construction.  It  was  two  of  a railroad  terminal  point.  The  queer 
stories  high,  ami  contained  about  a baker's  hotel  was  but  little  more  peculiar  than 
dozen  of  rooms,  the  main  one  being  the  many  of  the  people  who  gathered  on  the 
bar-room,  of  course . After  the  frame-  single  street  on  pay-day  to  spend  their 
work  had  been  finished,  there  was  perhaps  hard-earned  money  upon  a great  deal  of 
half  enough  “slab”  lumber  to  sheathe  illicit  whiskey  and  a few  rude  necessaries 
the  outside  of  the  house,  and  this  had  from  the  limited  stock  on  sale  in  the  stores, 
been  made  to  serve  for  exterior  and  inte-  There  never  had  been  any  grave  disorder 
rior  walls,  and  the  floors  and  ceilings  b$*  there,  yet  the  floating  population  tv  as  as 
sides.  The  consequence  was  that  a flock  motley  a collection  of  the  riffraff  of  the 


you’re  setting  your  nerves  to  stand  rr. 
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Tskiud.  He.  was  quite  M remarkably  hri.  The  echoes  of  his  fearless  behavior  and' 
his  way  m any  other  development,  ot  that  lively  adventures  rung  in  every  .gathering; 
eiwbrvotie  /hvilifcaiiopv  H'is  tiurno  vro&~  The general  tenor  of  the  stories fe  the 
Jack  iHrkop/aml  all  who  kucnv him  spoke  effect  that  he  usually  gave  mie  w'&rnin.g 
of  him  a*  being  physically  rite  most -mv-  tti  evil-doers,  ond  if  -they  did  no i heed 
perh  example aff  toafiliood  in  the  Domm-  that  tie V‘cb*aoed  them  out/’  He  carried 
ion..  bud  and  tla  rne  inches  t a hergiUy  a revedv^r;  hut  never  had  use'll  -it.  Even 
wu.ii  the  chest,  neck,  u'tul  limits  of  u ghojt,  when  the  most  noUxnoiis  gambler  oh  our 
ins  three  hundred  pouruU  of  weight  were  border  had  crossed  over  into  cJaekV5 
so  exactly  his  complement  a*  to  gi  vor  him  -Mi  l wick,  the  policeiiinn  depeoded'upou  V* t« 
the  symmetry  of.  an  Apc>Ji»>,  .lie ikis.  He  ii&d  met  'this?  gambler  and  had 
good-iooking,  with  the  heap  tv  of  A round-  **  advised  ,r  him  to  take  the  cars  next  day, 
fae^d,  good  fcatu red  boy  , and  hh  Uncle  The  gambler. in  reply,  had  suggested  Un>t 
hair  fell  in  a blaster  of  ringlets  over  h is  both  would  get  along  wore  quietly  if  each 
forehead  ••♦ml  r»pi»o  his  nock.  No  knight  minded  his  own  nff;hn>v  v hereupon  K/rk- 
of  Arthurs  circle  Can  have  been  more  up  had  said,  'Yop  hear  rm--  take  the 
picturesque  a figure  in. the  Usrm  thm  ibis  cars  on t of  here  tiHhomiw,1’  The  )Uf  h 
.“  Jack.'1'  He  - was  /&$'  heat  as  a daudy,  . ecnconijuty  lit  •wa*  .Donald,:  B<  -G-. •,  &•■  very 

He  wort*  high  hoots  ami  conluroy  kuiek  rough  iviuee  >u  the  time)  held  its  b reath - 
erhockers,  a llaimel  shirt  and  a sack  aoat.  ing  for  i.wen ly-iuur  hours  and  ut  the  ap- 
and  rode  his  big  bay  horse  with  the  ease  . pronch  of  train  time  was  on  tiptoe  with 
and  grace  of  u>  Bkimrleff  ih>  smoked  siramed  anxiefy.  A c tw  enty  mmat^s  be- 
1 ike  a lire  of  gt’heu  brush,  Imt  Had  hgverb  ftvee  ij i etui n r l h&  policeitKiitt,  aoi table  and 
tasted  liquor  m his 

i.r.  i. . • .... 


wewn 
the  average  $f$w- 
Ytvrktf r Now  that 
tin.*  railroad  was 
jtSitldihgv  tie  kept 
ever  031  the  trail, 
atonjg  ; w ha  t was 
c&l&d  ‘ right 
of  Way 

froth'  :^by^P»p:rv;Xo 

peddlers 
and  ga.ihhfer^  aiui 
Q uell  disorder— 
except  Oh  payday, 
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easy-going  as  ever  in  appearance,  began  a 
tour  of  the  houses.  It  was  in  a tavern 
that  he  found  the  gambler. 

“You  must  take  the  train,”  said  he. 

“You  can’t  make  me,”  replied  the 
gambler. 

There  were  no  more  words.  In  two 
minutes  the  giant  was  carrying  the  limp 
body  of  the  ruffian  to  a wagon,  in  which 
he  drove  him  to  the  jail.  There  he 
washed  the  blood  off  the  gambler’s  face 
and  tidied  his  collar  and  scarf.  From 
there  the  couple  walked  to  the  cars,  where 
they  parted  amicably. 

“ I had  to  be  a little  rough,”  said  Kirk- 
up  to  the  loungers  at  the  station,  “be- 
cause he  was  armed  like  a pin-cushion, 
and  I didn't  want  to  have  to  kill  him.” 

We  made  the  journey  from  Sproat’s 
Landing  to  the  Kootenay  River  upon  a 
sorry  quartet  of  pack-horses  that  were 
at  other  times  employed  to  carry  provi- 
sions and  material  to  the  construction 
camps.  They  were  of  the  kind  of  horses 
known  all  over  the  West  as  “coyooses,” 
because  of  a humorous  fancy  begotten  of 
their  wildness,  and  suggesting  that  they 
are  only  part  horses  and  part  coyotes. 
But  all  the  wildness  and  the  characteristic 
“bucking”  had  long  since  been  “ packed” 
out  of  these  poor  creatures,  and  they 
needed  the  whip  frequently  to  urge  them 
upon  a slow  progress.  Kirkup  was  go- 
ing his  rounds,  and  accompanied  us  on 
our  journey  of  less  than  twenty  miles  to 
the  Kootenay  River.  On  the  way  one 
saw  every  stage  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  process  of  development  was 
reversed  as  we  travelled,  because  the  work 
had  been  pushed  well  along  where  we 
started,  and  was  but  at  its  commencement 
where  we  ended  our  trip.  At  the  Land- 
ing, half  a mile  or  more  of  the  railroad 
had  been  completed,  even  to  the  addition 
of  a locomotive  and  two  gondola  cars. 
Beyond  the  little  strip  of  rails  was  a long 
reach  of  graded  road-bed,  and  so  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  dwindled,  until  at  last 
there  was  little  more  than  the  trail-cutters’ 
path  to  mark  what  had  been  determined 
as  the  “ right  of  way.” 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I will  first  ex- 
plain the  steps  that  are  taken  at  the  out- 
set in  building  a railroad,  rather  than  tell 
what  parts  of  the  undertaking  we  came 
upon  in  passing  over  the  various  “con- 
tracts” that  were  being  worked  in  what 
appeared  a confusing  and  hap  hazard  dis- 
order. I have  mentioned  that  one  of  the 


houses  at  the  landing  was  the  railroad 
company’s  storehouse,  and  that  near  by 
were  the  tents  of  the  surveyors  or  civil 
engineers.  The  road  was  to  be  a branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  system,  and  these 
engineers  were  the  first  men  sent  into  the 
country,  with  instructions  to  survey  a 
line  to  the  new  mining  region,  into  which 
men  were  pouring  from  the  older  parts  of 
Canada  and  from  our  country.  It  was 
understood  by  them  that  they  were  to  hit 
upon  the  most  direct  and  at  the  same 
time  the  least  expensive  route  for  the  rail- 
road to  take.  They  went  to  the  scene  of 
their  labors  by  canoes,  and  carried  tents, 
blankets,  instruments,  and  what  they 
called  their  4 4 grub  stakes,”  which  is  to  say, 
their  food.  Then  they  travelled  over  the 
ground  between  their  two  terminal  points, 
and  back  by  another  route,  and  back 
again  by  still  another  route,  and  so  back 
and  forth  perhaps  four  and  possibly  six 
times.  In  that  way  alone  were  they  en- 
abled to  select  the  line  which  offered  the 
shortest  length  and  the  least  obstacles  in 
number  and  degree  for  the  workmen  who 
were  to  come  after  them. 

At  Sproat’s  Landing  I met  an  engineer, 
Mr.  B.  C.  Stewart,  who  is  famous  in  his 
profession  as  the  most  tireless  and  intrepid 
exponent  of  its  difficulties  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  young  men  account  it  a mis- 
fortune to  be  detailed  to  go  on  one  of  his 
journeys  with  him.  It  is  his  custom  to 
start  out  with  a blanket,  some  bacon  and 
meal,  and  a coffee-pot,  and  to  be  gone  for 
weeks,  and  even  for  months.  There  scarce- 
ly can  have  been  a hardier  Scotchman, 
one  of  more  simple  tastes  and  require- 
ments, or  one  possessing  in  any  higher 
degree  the  quality  called  endurance.  He 
has  spent  years  in  the  mountains  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  finding  and  exploring  the 
various  passes,  the  most  direct  and  feasible 
routes  to  and  from  them,  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  ranges,  and  the  characteristics 
of  each  section  of  the  country.  In  a vast 
country  that  has  not  otherwise  been  one- 
tliird  explored  he  has  made  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  full  southern  half.  He 
has  not  known  what  it  was  to  enjoy  a 
home,  nor  has  he  seen  an  apple  growing 
upon  a tree  in  many  years.  During  his 
long  and  close-succeeding  trips  he  has 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  the  adventures 
incident  to  the  lives  of  hunters  or  explor- 
ers, suffering  hunger,  exposure,  peril  from 
wild  beasts,  and  all  the  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  frost  and  storm  and  flood  that 
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Nature  un vanquished  visits  upon  those 
who  first  brave  her  depths.  Such  is  the 
work  and  such  are  the  men  that  figure 
in  the  foremost  preliminaries  to  railroad 
building. 

Whoever  has  left  the  beaten  path  of 
travel  or  gone  beyond  a well  settled  re- 
gion can  form  a more  or  less  just  esti- 
mate of  that  which  one  of  these  profes- 
sional pioneers  encounters  in  prospecting 


for  a railroad.  I had  several  “ tastes, M as 
the  Irish  express  it,  of  that  very  Koote 
nay  .Valley.  I can  say  conscientiously 
that  I never  was  in  a wilder  region.  In 
going  only  a few  yards  from  the  railroad 
u right  of  way  ” the  difficulties  of  an  ex- 
perienced pcdestrianism  like  my  own  in 
stantly  became  tremendous*  There  was 
a particularly  choice  spot  for  fishing  at  a 
distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile  from 


mmmm  s«w,  monthly  magazine 


Dan  Dunn’s  outfit*  and  t mvelW  tl»e  $mi-vr&s  tvhU^ed  to  make  that  journey 
road  to  H half  a dox^n  tinier.  Btitiyati  after  dark;  ATiertett.  niigutes  crowded 
would  have  strengthened  u>o  p'fgriq y$  with  faiU  And  the  task seemed 

Pmfjrr^  had  h^.fcftp^of  Sucli  ’ ini'i^feRtbJe  that  I cotild  ea.y 

wjth wjiiqjb  to  ^rtfouittl hi* faerO.  .;.Bet'^o»:  &jly: ihdutfed  to  turn  back  and 
•rock*  the  -si 20  of  a city  mansion  ami  mi-  risk  a night  on  <he  rocks  at  the  edge  of 
steady  bowlders  no  larger  than  a nnm's  fl»o  t-dc. 

head  the  ground  W;*s  all  but  covcmi,  It  Was  after  u Usorough  of 

Among*  • liiU ; tyrepl^ige  gr**  W m wild  Ihe  naiurat  jtondhwns  which 

abondaftco,  at  *<U$4.  men  were  ove'rc^.iri-ing ' :tJiat>V 

nnv*  lay  rot  ling  s ten's  oi  their  pro-gross  became  tnc^.t  uurc 
Wnv/eeti  . t hem,  e^nutr.  The  first  m*h- to  follow  ihtyengv1 

T ; :d%r  * K 

tmvenhig  and  wi^icinglwe 
t ween  a mile  and  twoiofte 

SJV  ..  isiifti 

f^rriied  of  soft-wood  s apinigs  and  hushes,  tents  eod  2>rOTusfeiM>  on  pack-horses  x< 
solhat  ii  wu^  ueyt  h),  imposkd^lh  to  moves  a they  ad vance.  They  keep  reasonably 
y.’o-d  in  any  direction.  Jl  was  mu  <w  U*e  .eUy^fc  to.  i$\&  p injected  line  of  the  rtoi- 
guestimi  for  %m  o.uc . i<">  sec  \i\vt-’>  yards  w^y.  hut  :tlu>  path  they  cut  is. apt  to  hr.  a 
th^re*w"as*4tft'eii  no  idling  >vhe>i  \yindi)>jg of>«  ib^t  avoids  the  l&rges-  vocW 
ii  iis<A  was  put  tfho-vn  wither  it  v.;^  going  ;a:t.ul:  til*  ^mniV.-r  ravine.  Great  d»^or- 
ihroxgii  ■«.-  rotten  trunk  or  ujmu  <v  spin*  turns  such  .as  Mil*  or  gullies,  which  iW 
mug'  ( v>vvhbn\  or  vv hfether  the  irUvek  sh&dr  railroad  must  through 

r.  vs  h'-'Vi'.  SiU*\  vlmre.  wm<  a ford;  deep  nr  trail  m#ix  pay  $u>  heed  o>,  neiifjgrdo  ill* 
wvre  tin-  nmu'lw  of  nssore*  t hut  n-u.otu  d pack  - horses,  whose  tastes  at4#  hot  CCtfr 
to  China<  I fished  too  lone  one  xhgh'J,.  suited,  and  who  esm  cling  to  a rock  at  tth 
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most  any  angle,  like  flies  of  larger  growth.  : ; ^ : , 

This  trail,  when  finished.  lead*  fmni  lUe  w 

ccmpaijyA  storehouse  all  aiObg  thehrre. 

and  from  that  Htoeehouse.  Oft.  the  •.bucks  . 

of  the  |^-ck^nii^^V';  £&*&£  ..all  The 

and  tools  ami  .dothi}^': 

mite,  tents,  and  living utensils,  to  he  used 

by  the  workmen,  their  bosses,  and  (lie  en  '* 

Slowly,  fcliiml  the  frail  gutters,  follow 
the  righto!- way men,-  These  tire  nse-  ’• 

men  also.  All  that  ihyy  do  w to  out  the  lj£  ' v y •'  *\ 

isi^  down  ySifr  w&y , J^r‘4.  |/'A 

It  is  when  C6ib  aafemen  d«»mt  j^s  - * Ji4  M 

right  of  way  that  the  first  view  of  the 
railroad  m embryo  is  obtainable.  And  * ^ 

very  queer  it  looks.  It  is  a wide  avenue  ' 7 

through  the  forest,  to  be  sore,  yet  it  is  lit-  . i 

ilfe  like  any  forest-  drive  that  we  are  ac-  V 7 0fe 

eusfonied  to  in  the  realms  of  eisblizanon.  V 

Every  .succeed  t tig  stage  of  the  work;  - 

leads  toward  the  product um  .>f  ?ui  tHuor  • 

and  level  thoroughfare;  without  pro  ruber-  d 

a nee  or  depression  , and  in  iftfe  eoursn  af 
otvr  r’de  to  T>a u Duo  n s .camp  on  t he  g? 

Kootenay  w*  mw  .Ok?  rapidly  duvykipmg 

mil  road'  in  each  phase  of  its  ovoluuvHf  wgSsi 

from  the  rough,  surface  of  the  wildoimess.  t*  ^ STo/h^r 

Now  wh;  would  eome  upon  2*  lomr  reach  CnjjHjHSK.v.  ; 

of  finished  road  bed • on compamti ve) y 1 ey •.  £ 

el  ground  all  ready  for  the  raids,  \vu.h  c;k  £ ' 4 ; 

petiters  at.  work  itt  little :■  gullies  which  • ». 

they-  ^erelgpwV* ? ng;  viljj?  timber  trestles.  :\ ; 

Next  Aye  would  see  a battalion  of  men  ‘A>; 

and  dump  earls  cutting  into  a hijl  of  dirt 
ft  ml  carting  its  substance  to  a neighbor* 

mg  valley;  where, iv  they  weru  slowly  ^ du^  ox  ms  womi> 

Helping  h long  tind  sympietvical  wall  df  ; y 

Earthwork,  with  sloping,  .-sides  and  level 

top,  to  bridge  the  gap  hot  weep  hill  aud  nor  had  the  forest been  prepared  for  (hem, , 
hill,  A^«n.  we  muift  upon  places  vviiere  Their  wliite  Aides  vo^g  jUvre  umT  there 
in$cf  rail-  iawurd  ; {ihoutlag  -Dipt ; AvWr^f^r  'ijWp  >t-  brifyyeVi>  the 
. M blast  '*  was  flr^hvv.  Hgre;  Wr*&  wh?U  tiyus,  *a$\  df  >•■&$.■ fmOn*  great  while  m^ths 
was  vailed  rocinvork, ‘‘  vvlu-re  some  had  sett  hid  in  u.  garden,  .•  Huge  trees  InAt 
granite  rib  of  u ruonntaiu  or  huge  rocky  b^^ii  felled  and  thrown  acres?  cncmey  to 
knoSS  ya?  hvuig  bfowu  to  ilimlers  iavdli.  y-croe  u* -aerial  ••  loot -paths,  -from  I'omt  to 
dytiamitCv  ■:-  -)^fi.vt'-;;'d'.n'di'-at 

And  so,  through  all  these  scenes  upon  tents  seemed  to  have  been  pushrd  w,  v-v 
the  pack  trail*  \m*  <-aine  at  last  to  a white  the.  steep  bluff  to  liud  iodgement  on  the 
camp  of  tents  hidden  in  the  lfish  grerinery  sandy  heiieli  beside  the  uirVmle.nt.  stream, 
uf  a laxuHapt  farcsi.  and  nestling  beside  Tle:ov  were  -oi.hc-r  o;uups  on  the  line  #f 
a rushing  pmuntaiu  torrent  of  ym-n  w a this  work,  and  it  U wo»th  wliily  to  add. 
ter  fledkfed  with  the  Au  itcm^I  a \w.»nl  ahotd  ttftyir  fnhiv^gevnewt  and  tier 

battle  wiii:  a mynad  of  ^rMOo.:n  nicks.  It  sysn-m  vir.dcP.whicli  they  were  ihatotaiu 
yvas  Dui.uVh  dr  emisJruc-  erh  In  Die  first  place,  .each  earop  is  apt 

tion  Camp.  ■.Evening  Svfts  , killing,  and  to  be  the  outfit.-  of  a contractor;  . The 
the  men  were  clantbeemg  dowfi  the  hill-  v; ho le  of  build hj i railrojiyl  let 
side  IraUft  irmn  their  ^rk  There  wax  out  iVt  contracts  for  portmns  of  five,  ten, 
po  order  in  the  disposition  of  the  tents,  or  fifteen  miles  Even  when  great  jobs 
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of  70  or  100  miles  are  contracted  for  in 
one  piece,  it  is  customary  for  the  con- 
tractor to  divide  his  task  and  sublet  it. 
But  a fairly  representative  bit  of  moun- 
tain work  is  that  which  I found  Dan 
Dunn  superintending,  as  the  factotum  of 
the  contractor  who  undertook  it. 

If  a contractor  acts  as  “ boss”  himself, 
he  stays  upon  the  ground;  but  in  this  case 
the  contractor  had  other  undertakings  in 
hand.  Hence  the  presence  of  Dan  Dunn, 
his  walking  boss  or  general  foreman. 
Dunn  is  a man  of  means,  and  is  himself  a 
contractor  by  profession,  who  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  a start  as  a laborer. 

The  camp  to  which  we  came  was  a port- 
able city,  complete  except  for  its  lack  of 
women.  It  had  its  artisans,  its  profes- 
sional men,  its  store  and  workshops,  its 
seat  of  government  and  officers,  and  its 
policeman,  its  amusement  hall,  its  work- 
a-day  and  social  sides.  Its  main  peculiar- 
ity was  that  its  boss  (for  it  was  like  an 
American  city  in  the  possession  of  that 
functionary  also)  had  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  move  it  a couple  of  miles 
away  on  the  following  Sunday.  One  tent 
was  the  stableman’s,  with  a capacious 
“corral”  fenced  in  near  by  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  pack-horses  and  mules.  His 
corps  of  assistants  was  a large  one;  for, 
besides  the  pack-horses  that  connected  the 
camp  with  the  outer  world,  he  had  the 
keeping  of  all  the  “ grade-horses,”  so  call- 
ed— those  which  draw  the  stone  and  dirt 
carts  and  the  little  dump  cars  on  the  false 
tracks  set  up  on  the  levels  near  where 
“filling”  or  “cutting”  is  to  be  done. 
Another  tent  was  the  blacksmith's.  He 
had  a “helper,”  and  was  a busy  man, 
charged  with  all  the  tool-sharpening,  the 
care  of  all  the  horses’  feet,  and  the  repair- 
ing of  all  the  ironwork  of  the  wagons, 
cars,  and  dirt-scrapers.  Near  by  was  the 
harness-man’s  tent,  the  shop  of  the  lea- 
ther-mender. In  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
like  a low  citadel,  rose  a mound  of  logs 
and  earth  bearing  on  a sign  the  single 
word  “Powder,”  but  containing  within  its 
great  sunken  chamber  a considerable  store 
of  various  explosives  — giant,  black,  and 
Judson  powder  and  dynamite. 

More  tremendous  force  is  used  in  rail- 
road blasting  than  most  persons  imagine. 
In  order  to  perform  a quick  job  of  remov- 
ing a section  of  solid  mountain,  the  drill- 
men,  after  making  a bore,  say,  twenty  feet 
in  depth,  begin  what  they  call  “spring- 
ing” it  by  exploding  little  cartridges  in 


the  bottom  of  the  drill  hole  until  they 
have  produced  a considerable  chamber 
there.  The  average  amount  of  explosive 
for  which  they  thus  prepare  a place  is  forty 
or  fifty  kegs  of  giant  powder  and  ten  kegs 
of  black  powder;  but  Dunn  told  me  he 
had  seen  280  kegs  of  black  powder  and 
500  pounds  of  dynamite  used  in  a single 
blast  in  mountain  work. 

Another  tent  was  that  of  the  time-keep- 
er. He  journeyed  twice  a day  all  over 
the  work,  five  miles  up  and  five  down. 

On  one  journey  he  noted  what  men  were 
at  labor  in  the  forenoon,  and  on  his  return 
he  tallied  those  who  were  entitled  to  pay 
for  the  second  half  of  the  day.  Such  an 
official  knows  the  name  of  every  laborer, 
and,  moreover,  he  knows  the  pecuniary 
rating  of  each  man,  so  that  when  the 
workmen  stop  him  to  order  shoes  or  trou- 
sers, blankets,  shirts,  tobacco,  penknives, 
or  what  not,  he  decides  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility whether  they  have  sufficient 
money  coming  to  them  to  meet  the  ac- 
commodation. 

The  “store”  was  simply  another  tent. 

In  it  was  kept  a fair  supply  of  the  articles 
in  constant  demand — a supply  brought 
from  the  headquarters  store  at  the  other 
end  of  the  trail,  and  constantly  replenish- 
ed by  the  pack-horses.  This  trading-place 
was  in  charge  of  a man  called  “ the  book- 
keeper,” and  he  had  two  or  three  clerks  to 
assist  him.  The  stock  was  precisely  like 
that  of  a cross-roads  country  store  in  one 
of  our  older  States.  Its  goods  included 
simple  medicines,  boots,  shoes,  clothing, 
cutlery,  tobacco,  cigars,  pipes,  hats  and 
caps,  blankets,  thread  and  needles,  and 
several  hundred  others  among  the  ten 
thousand  necessaries  of  a modern  laborer’s 
life.  The  only  legal  tender  received  there 
took  the  shape  of  orders  written  by  the 
time-keeper,  for  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
store  was  not  required  to  know  the  ratings 
of  the  men  upon  the  pay-roll. 

The  doctor’s  tent  was  among  the  rest, 
but  his  office  might  aptly  have  been 
said  to  be  “in  the  saddle.”  He  was 
nominally  employed  by  the  company, 
but  each  man  was  “ docked,”  or  charged, 
seventy-five  cents  a month  for  medical 
services  whether  he  ever  needed  a doctor 
or  not.  When  I was  in  the  camp  there 
was  only  one  sick  man— a rheumatic. 

He  had  a tent  all  to  himself,  and  his  meals 
were  regularly  carried  to  him.  Though 
he  was  a stranger  to  every  man  there,  and 
had  worked  only  one  day  before  he  sur- 
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they  to 'have  i.«r>  urn*  for:t#ikn\g>.  jn  lit*  ad  vt  city  clothiers. 

C»:daioljr  th^  liad  earned  the  right  t»>  W If  consisted  of  a dust-coated  'slouch  iV It 
hungry,  and  the  food  was  good  ami  plea-  hat  which  a dealer  once  sold  for  black,  of 
tifuL  a ilanne!  shirt,  of  homespun  trousers,  vT 

Dan  Ihijip's  tent  was  just  in  fivrtit  of  socks,  and  of  heavy  "brogiiu*/'  In  all, 
th»  mess  tent  a few  feet  avvay  oh  {he  edge  hi$  dress  was  vrhat  the  aesthetes  of  Mr, 


of  the  riiet  hi  nil.  It  was  a mi^bt  termed  a 

•lent;  wUfev*4  single  cot' on  one>id<s;^:^b;6d;^  symphony  m dust.  Bis  shoes  mid  hat 
en  chest  ou  tire  oth^r,  and  a >ru;iil  (uhle  had  acquired  u mud-color,  and  bis  shirt 
between  the  t wo  lit  tin?  farther  eml*  oppo-  and  trousers  wer t<  ciioseh  because  they 
site  the  dour.  ongmallr  possessed  it  Yet  Dun  l/nun 

*.*  Are  ye  looking  at  my  wolverenes  T ' was  distinctly  a cleanly  mm\,  fo mi  of  fYt?~ 
said  he.  "Theres  good  men  among  qu'en t spl-asl vlupc  hi  the  ea rt i p to* let  basi u a— 
them,  and  some  that. 'ain't  s<*  good,  ami  the  Kootenay  River  and  its  little  rushing 
many  that's  worse-  tint  railroading  is  tributaries  He  was  not  r-Jmve u.  As  a 
good  enough  for  mo*t  of  Vht  ft  ain't  rule  be  is  not.  ami  yet  at  times  he  is,  as 
too  rich  for  any  manV  blood.  I assure  it  happenv  I learned  that  on  Suhrfecs, 
yevf>  > ; • whfcV).  $hwe;  W'M'  nothing  to  do  except  In 

Over  six  feet  j n height,  broad  chested,  go  hYhing  or  to  walk  < over  to  Ab£:  e?!gi- 
athletic,  ami  carrying  not  an-  ounce  of  neers  camp  U\v  uittdlvetual  he 

tlesh . that could  be  spared  Dan  Dunn's  felt  the  unronsciau^  impulse  of  a forgot* 
was  a striking  figure- even; where  physical  u**i  tmiuVug.  avul  put  on  a c out.  He  even 
sirengih  wds  the.  .scr vip^bfc' & hhiek  sfik:  ribhoiy  under  jus  collar 
hi  on  of  <vVcry  man.,  From  never- having-'  on  such  oee/i.sums.  ami  if  no  one  had  given 
given  hik personal  appearance  u thought:  him  a good  cigar  during  the  week,  he  took 
---except  during  # brief  period,  of  court-  out  his  best  pipe  ( which  had  been  locked 
shtp  ^bteccrleht  to  tile  fesu\ blish tn m i of  *s  up,  because?  vvltAt^verwa^  uot  under  lock 
home  in  old  Ontario — ho  bad  so  aecus>  and  key  was  cerium  to  hne  stolen  in  half 
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gold  fever;  uaw-dcrwells;. 

and  here  and 

ton ied  himself  to  unrestraint  that  his  ha- 

there  a working-man  by  th 

linlngw  They ' 

biiual  attUmh 

i was  that  of  a iongdxl&ued 

ate  as  a good  umiiy  oth«r  ^ 

irts  of  meodp. 

jack-knife  no 

t fully  opened.  Ills  long 

with  great  rapidity^  little - 

CtuiuePey  and 

spare  arms  sw 

ung  limber Iv  before  along 

|u*t  etiough  uins&I  fi^hues» 

to  puss  each 

spare  body  act 

ujiofi  long  spare  ieg><  His 

other  the  bi^iul,.  It  was  u 

roiiceatde  tl  tut 

eo^uir^  w^  ? 

vi je  that  is  never  described 
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Then  he  felt  if  tied,  as  he  would 
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that  the  total  weight  will  be  three  and  a 
half  pounds  a day.  The  orders  are  given 
frequently  and  for  small  amounts,  so  as 
to  economize  in  the  number  of  horses  re- 
quired on  the  pack  trail.  The  amount  to 
be  consumed  by  the  horses  is,  of  course, 
included  in  the  loads.  The  cost  of  4 4 pack- 
ing ” food  over  long  distances  is  more  con- 
siderable than  would  be  supposed.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  Dunn’s  camp  the  freight- 
ing cost  forty  dollars  a ton,  but  I heard  of 
places  farther  in  the  mountains  where  the 
cost  was  double  that.  Indeed,  a discus- 
sion of  the  subject  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  in  remote  mining  camps  the  cost 
of  “packing”  brought  lager-beer  in  bot- 
tles up  to  the  price  of  champagne.  At 
one  camp  on  the  Kootenay  bacon  was 
selling  at  the  time  I was  in  the  valley  at 
thirty  cents  a pound,  and  dried  peaches 
fetched  forty  cents  under  competition. 

As  we  looked  on,  the  men  were  eating 
fresh  beef  and  vegetables,  with  tea  and 
coffee  and  pie.  The  head  cook  was  a man 
trained  in  a lumber  camp,  and  therefore 
ranked  high  in  the  scale  of  his  profession. 
Every  sort  of  cook  drifts  into  camps  like 
these,  and  that  camp  considers  itself  the 
most  fortunate  which  happens  to  eat  un- 
der the  ministrations  of  a man  who  has 
cooked  on  a steamboat;  but  a cook  from  a 
lumber  camp  is  rated  almost  as  proudly. 

“Ye  would  not  think  it,”  said  Dunn, 
“but  some  of  them  men  has  been  bank 
clerks,  and  there's  doctors  and  teachers 
among  ’em — everything,  in  fact,  except 
preachers.  I never  knew  a preacher  to 
get  into  a railroad  gang.  The  men  are 
always  changing  — coming  and  going. 
We  don’t  have  to  advertise  for  new  hands. 
The  woods  is  full  of  men  out  of  a job, 
and  out  of  everything — pockets,  elbows, 
and  all.  They  drift  in  like  peddlers  on  a 
pay-day.  They  come  here  with  no  more 
clothing  than  will  wad  a gun.  The  most 
of  them  will  get  nothing  after  two  months’ 
work.  You  see,  they're  mortgaged  with 
their  fares  against%thern  (thirty  to  forty 
dollars  for  them  which  the  railroad  brings 
from  the  East),  and  then  they  have  their 
meals  to  pay  for,  at  five  dollars  a week 
they’re  here,  and  on  top  of  that  is  all 
the  clothing  and  shoes  and  blankets  and 
tobacco  and  everything  they  need — -all 
charged  agin  them.  It's  just  as  well  for 
them,  for  the  most  of  them  are  too  rich 
if  they’re  a dollar  ahead.  There's  few  of 
them  can  stand  the  luxury  of  thirty  dol- 
lars. When  they  get  a stake  of  them 
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dimensions,  the  most  of  them  will  stay  no 
longer  after  pay-day  than  John  Brown 
staid  in  heaven.  The  most  of  them  bang 
it  all  away  for  drink,  and  they  are  sure 
to  come  back  again,  but  the  4 prospectors’ 
and  chronic  tramps  only  work  to  get 
clothes  and  a flirting  acquaintance  with 
food,  as  well  as  money  enough  to  make 
an  affidavit  to,  and  they  never  come  back 
again  at  all.  Out  of  8500  men  we  had  in 
one  big  work  in  Canada,  1500  to  2000 
knocked  off  every  month.  Ninety  per 
cent,  came  back.  They  had  just  been 
away  for  an  old-fashioned  drunk.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a parallel 
between  these  laborers  and  any  class  or 
condition  of  men  in  the  East.  They  were 
of  every  nationality  where  news  of  gold 
mines,  of  free  settlers’  sections,  or  of  quick 
fortunes  in  the  New  World  had  penetrated. 

I recognized  Greeks,  Finns,  Hungarians, 
Danes,  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and  Ital- 
ians among  them.  Not  a man  exhibited 
a coat,  and  all  wrere  tanned  brown,  and 
were  as  spare  and  slender  as  excessively 
hard  work  can  make  a man.  There  was 
not  a superfluity  or  an  ornament  in  sight 
as  they  walked  past  me;  not  a necktie,  a 
finger-ring,  nor  a watch  chain.  There 
were  some  very  intelligent  faces  and  one 
or  two  fine  ones  in  the  band.  Two  typi- 
cal old  - fashioned  prospectors  especially 
attracted  me.  They  were  evidently  of 
gentle  birth,  but  time  and  exposure  had 
bent,  them  and  silvered  their  long,  un- 
kempt locks.  Worse  than  all,  it  had 
planted  in  their  faces  a blended  expression 
of  sadness  and  hope  fatigued  that  was 
painful  to  see.  It  is  the  brand  that  is  on 
every  old  prospector's  face.  A very  few 
of  the  men  were  young  fellows  of  thirty, 
or  even  within  the  twenties.  Their  youth 
impelled  them  to  break  away  from  the 
table  earlier  than  the  others,  and,  seizing 
their  rods,  to  start  off  for  the  fishing  in 
the  river. 

But  those  who  thought  of  active  plea- 
sure were  few  indeed.  Theirs  was  killing 
work,  the  most  severe  kind,  and  perform- 
ed under  the  broiling  sun,  that  at  high 
mountain  altitudes  sends  the  mercury 
above  100°  on  every  summer’s  day,  and 
makes  itself  felt  as  if  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere was  no  atmosphere  at  all.  After  a 
long  day  at  the  drill  or  the  pick  or  shovel 
in  such  a climate,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  men  should,  with  a common  im- 
pulse, seek  first  the  solace  of  their  pipes, 
and  then  of  the  shake-downs  in  their  tents. 
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I did  not  know  until  the  next  morning 
how  severely  their  systems  were  strained; 
but  it  happened  at  sunrise  on  that  day 
that  I was  at  my  ablutions  on  the  edge 
of  the  river  when  Dan  Dunn’s  gong  turn- 
ed the  silent  forest  into  a bedlam.  It 
was  called  the  seven-o'clock  alarum,  and 
was  rung  two  hours  earlier  than  that 
hour,  so  that  the  men  might  take  two 
hours  after  dinner  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
day,  ‘‘else  the  sun  would  kill  them,” 
Dunn  said.  This  was  apparently  his 
device,  and  he  kept  up  the  transparent 
deception  by  having  every  clock  and 
watch  in  the  camp  set  two  hours  out  of 
time. 

With  the  sounding  of  the  gong  the 
men  began  to  appear  outside  the  little 
tents  in  which  they  slept  in  couples. 
They  came  stumbling  down  the  bluff  to 
wash  in  the  river,  and  of  all  the  pitiful 
sights  I ever  saw,  they  presented  one  of 


the  worst;  of  all  the  straining  and  rack- 
ing and  exhaustion  that  ever  hard  labor 
gave  to  men,  they  exhibited  the  utmost. 
They  were  but  half  awakened,  and  they 
moved  so  painfully  and  stiffly  that  I ima- 
gined I could  hear  their  bones  creak.  I 
have  seen  spavined  work-horses  turned 
out  to  die  that  moved  precisely  as  these 
men  did.  It  was  shocking  to  see  them 
hobble  over  the  rougli  ground;  it  was 
pitiful  to  watch  them  as  they  attempted 
to  straighten  their  stiffened  bodies  after 
they  had  been  bent  double  over  the  water. 
They  gained  erectness  by  slow  jolts,  as  if 
their  joints  were  of  iron  that  had  rusted. 
Of  course  they  soon  regained  whatever 
elasticity  nature  had  left  them,  and  were 
themselves  for  the  day — an  active,  mus- 
cular force  of  men.  But  that  early  morn- 
ing sight  of  them  was  not  such  a spectacle 
as  a right-minded  man  enjoys  seeing  his 
fellows  take  part  in. 
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COLLINS  was  engaged  upon  No  Name 
in  1862;  and  the  Christmas  story  was 
Somebody's  Luggage , to  which,  by  reason 
of  a severe  illness,  he  was  able  to  con- 
tribute nothing. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higliam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  January  Fourth,  1862. 
My  dear  Wilkie, — When  I proposed  Thurs- 
day for  the  office  I forgot  that  a choice  be- 
tween Thursday  and  Friday  was  given  to  the 
Forsters  for  our  going  there.  I am  reminded 
of  it  this  morning  by  their  writing  to  fix  Thurs- 
day. Therefore,  will  you  say  Friday  for  the 
office,  and  at  half  past  5 instead  of  6 ? . . . 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  you  must  go  in 
for  a regular  pitched  battle  with  that  rheu- 
matic gout.  Don’t  he  satisfied  with  Frank 
Beard’s  patching  you,  now  that  you  have  lei- 
sure, but  be  set  up  afresh.  I don’t  like  that 
notion  of  the  eight  and  forty  hours.  It’s  not 
a long  enough  time,  and  the  treatment  in  the 
time  must  he  too  ferocious.  Nature  does  not 
proceed  in  that  way,  and  is  not  to  he  pro- 
ceeded with  in  that  way.  With  all  respect 
for  my  Hon.  friend  M.  R.  C.  S.  [Member  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons],  I think  it  a demonstrable 
mistake,  and  I hope  you  will  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  the  A.  T.  JR.  [All  the  Year  Found ] matter 


I did  not  write  myself,  and  I begged  Wills  to 
do  so,  because  I regarded  it  as  a simple  act  of 
conscientiousness,  and  wished  it  so  to  express 
itself.  I am  very  sorry  that  we  part  company 
(though  only  in  a literary  sense),  but  I hope 
we  shall  work  together  again  one  day. 

It  lias  been  blowing  here  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary extent.  This  morning  is  wonder- 
fully bright  and  fiue,  but  the  weathercock 
points  forever  to  the  Sou’  West. 

Ever  afi’ec'ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place,  Higliam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
(Meaning  Office), 

Friday,  Twenty-fourth  January,  18fi2. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  read  the  story 
[Aro  Name']  as  far  as  you  have  written  it,  with 
strong  interest  and  great  admiration.  As  Wills 
petitions  to  read  it  before  it  comes  back  to 
you,  and  as  I know  you  don’t  want  it  at  once, 
he  will  very  shortly  return  it  to  Harley  Street. 

I find  in  the  hook  every  quality  that  made 
the  success  of  the  Woman  in  White,  without 
the  least  sign  of  holding  on  to  that  success  or 
being  taken  in  tow  by  it.  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  public  reception  of  what  I 
have  read.  Yon  may  he  quite  certain  of  it.  I 
could  not  he  more  so  than  I am. 

You  will  excuse  my  saying,  with  a reference 
to  what  is  to  follow,  something  that  may  he 
already  in  your  own  mind.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  great  care  is  needed  not  to  tell  the  story 
too  severely.  In  exact  proportion  as  you  play 
around  it  here  and  there,  and  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  your  own  stickiug  to  it,  you  will  en- 
hance and  intensify  the  power  with  which 
Magdalen  holds  on  to  her  purpose.  For  this 
reasou  I should  have  given  Mr.  Pendril  some 
touches  of  comicality,  and  should  have  gener- 
ally lighted  up  the  house  with  some  such  cap- 
ital touches  of  whimsicality  and  humour  as 
those  with  which  you  have  irradiated  the  pri- 
vate theatricals. 

This  is  the  only  suggestion  in  the  critical 
way  that  comes  into  my  mind.  By-the-bye — 
except  one.  Look  again  to  the  scene  where 
Magdalen,  in  Mr.  Pendril’s  presence  and  that 
of  Frank’s  father  (who  is  excellent),  checks 
off  the  items  of  the  position  one  by  one.  She 
strikes  me  as  doing  this  in  too  business-like 
and  clerkly  a way. 

Wills  clamours  for  the  name,  and  that  is 
most  difficult  to  find.  Here  are  some,  founded 
on  more  than  one  phase  of  the  book : 

(1)  Below  the  Surface.  (Used.) 

(2)  Under-Currents.  (Used.) 

(3)  Through  Thick  and  Thin. 

(4)  Straight  On. 

(5)  Five  Years’ Work. 

(6)  The  Twig  and  the  Tree. 

(7)  The  Blossom  and  the  Fruit. 

0 (8)  Behind  the  Veil.  1. 

(9)  Secret  Springs. 

0 (10)  In  Account  with  Michael  Vanstone. 

(11)  The  Turning  Point. 

(12)  Lower  and  Lower. 

(13)  Latent  Forces. 

(14)  Which  is  Which  f 

(15)  Working  in  the  Dark. 

(16)  One  Purpose. 

(17)  Pitfalls. 

(18)  Changed,  or  Developed? 

(19)  The  Vanstone  Family. 

(20)  Magdalen  Vanstone. 

(21)  Playing  out  the  Play. 

0 (22)  Nature’s  Own  Daughter.  2. 

0 (23)  The  Combe  Raven  Property.  4. 

(24)  Magdalen’s  Changes. 

(25)  Magdalen’s  Purpose. 

(26)  The  Beginning  and  the  End.  5. 

(27)  The  Combe  Raven  Tragedy. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Iligham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-seventh  July,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I shall  be  at  Dover  at 
half  past  3 (as  nearly  as  I — the  punctual  one 
— can  calculate)  next  Monday  (Monday)  af- 
ternoon. Supposing  I were  to  take  a fly  and 
come  over  to  you  until  Wednesday  morning, 
when  the  Forsters  are  coming  here,  might  that 
suit  your  Book  — literally  as  well  as  figura- 
tively ? 

When  I say  “ next  Monday,”  I am  an  Ass.  I 
mean  Monday  the  4th  of  August. 

Or  could  you  do  this  ? — Would  you  and  yours 


come  over  in  a fly  from  Broadstairs  and  dine 
with  me  at  the  Warden,  and  then  we  would 
all  go  back  to  Broadstairs  together  ? 

Answer  to  the  office,  so  that  I may  find  your 
note  there  on  Wednesday  morning  when  I wake 
up.  I will  theu  arrange  accordiugly.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  busy,  you  will  no  more  hesi- 
tate to  say  so  to  me  than  I should,  if  I were 
writing  a book,  hesitate  to  say  so  to  you.  . . . 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Saturday,  Twentieth  September,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  gone  through  the 
Second  Volume  [ATo  Name]  at  a sitting,  and  I 
find  it  teondet'fully  fine . It  goes  on  with  au 
ever-rising  power  and  force  in  it  that  fills  me 
with  admiration.  It  is  as  far  before  and  be- 
youd  The  Woman  in  White  as  that  was  beyond 
the  wretched  common  level  of  fiction-writing. 
There  are  some  touches  in  the  Captain  which 
no  one  but  a born  (and  cultivated)  writer  could 
get  near — could  draw  within  hail  of.  And  the 
originality  of  Mrs.  Wragge,  without  compro- 
mise of  her  probability,  involves  a really  great 
achievement.  But  they  are  all  admirable ; 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  and  the  housekeeper,  both 
iu  their  way  os  meritorious  as  the  rest;  Mag- 
dalen wrought  out  with  truth,  energy,  senti- 
ment, and  passion,  of  the  very  first  water. 

I cannot  tell  you  with  what  a strange  dash 
of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  I read  the  great 
results  of  your  hard  work.  Because,  as  you 
know,  I was  certain  from  the  Basil  days  that 
you  were  the  Writer  who  would  come  ahead 
of  all  the  Field — being  the  only  one  who  com- 
bined invention  and  power,  both  humourous 
and  pathetic,  with  that  invincible  determina- 
tion to  work,  and  that  profound  conviction 
that  nothing  of  worth  is  to  be  done  without 
work,  of  which  triflers  and  feigners  have  no 
conception. 

I send  the  books  back,  by  South  Eastern 
Railway  to-day. 

There  is  one  slight  slip,  occurring  more  than 
once,  which  you  have  not  corrected.  Magda- 
len “laid  down,”  and  I think  some  one  else 
“laid  down.”  It  is  clear  that  she  must  either 
lay  herself  down,  or  lie  down.  To  lay  is  a verb 
active,  and  to  lie  down  is  a verb  neuter,  conse- 
quently she  lay  down,  or  laid  herself  down. 

It  would  be  a very  great  pleasure  t-o  me  if  I 
could  get  to  you  once  again  at  Broadstairs,  but 
I fear  it  is  not  at  all  likely.  I forget  how  long 
you  stay  there.  Will  you  tell  me  ? We  pro- 
pose going  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of  October.  I 
have  half  a mind  to  read  in  Paris  when  I am 
there ; but  this  is  as  yet  au  unformed  object  in 
ray  thoughts. 

Yon  will  not  be  able,  I suppose,  to  do  auy 
little  thing  for  the  Xmas  No.?  I have  done 
the  introductiou  and  conclusion,  and  will  send 
them  you  by-and-bye,  when  the  Printer  shall 
have  (Thos.  Wills)  “ dealt  with  them.”  They 
are  done  in  the  character  of  a Waiter,  and  I 
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tbink  are  very  droll.  The  leading  idea  admits 
of  any  kind  of  contribntion,  and  does  not  re- 
quire it  to  be  in  any  way  whatever  accounted 
for.  Besides  having  this  advantage,  it  is  a 
comic  defiance  of  the  difficulty  of  a Xmas  No., 
with  an  unexpected  end  to  it.  The  name  (be- 
tween ourselves)  is  “ Somebody’s  Luggage.”  . . . 

Ever,  dear  Wilkie, 

Affectionately  yours,  C.  D. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Saturday,  Fourth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I write  very  hastily  be- 
fore going  up  to  see  the  horrid  Poole  (who’s 
ill),  and  then  going  home  to  Gad’s.  Enclosed 
are  the  first  and  last  papers  of  the  Xmas  No. 
You  will  understand  that  the  titles  will  be  some- 
thing like  this : 

Somebody’s  Luggage. 

His  Leaving  it  till  Called  for. 

His  Portmanteau. 

His  Desk. 

His  Boots. 

His  Collar-Box. 

His  Brown  Paper  Parcels. 

His  Dressing-Case. 

His  Umbrella. 

His  Wonderful  End. 

I am  doing  a little  French  story  for  it,  which 
reproduces  (I  think,  to  the  life)  the  ways  and 
means  of  a dull  fortified  French  town,  full  of 
French  soldiers.  . . . 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Wednesday,  Eighth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I am  really  quite  con- 
cerned that  you  should  have  bothered  your 
sufficiently  occupied  mind  about  the  Xmas 
No.  Of  course  it  seems  very  strange  and  bare 
to  me  not  to  have  you  in  it;  but  I never 
seriously  contemplated  the  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  your  being  able  to  do  anything  for  it. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  that  yon  like  the 
notion  (and  execution)  so  well.  The  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  your  suggestion  is  this:  it 
would  destroy  a good  deal  of  the  effect  of  the 
end — -His  Wonderful  End  — and  does  not  at 
present  seem  to  me  quite  reconcilable  with  it 
as  a piece  of  execution.  But  I will  turn  it 
over  again. 

I have  done  a little  story  for  His  Boots , very 
slight  in  itself,  hut  into  which  I have  tried  to 
iufuse  (fancifully)  every  conceivable  feature 
of  an  old  fortified  French  town.  It  is  very 
like,  I think.  When  I have  the  proof  I will 
send  it  you  to  read  at  any  odd  times.  I think 
I shall  now  go  at  some  short  odd  comic  notion, 
to  supply  your  place.  I am  bent  upon  making 
a good  No.  to  go  with  No  Name.  . . . 

Macready  was  with  us  from  hist  Saturday 
to  Monday.  Very  little  altered  iudeed — and 


with  not  the  end  of  one  single  sentence  with- 
in 450  miles  of  him. 

Of  course  I will  report  myself  in  Paris  before 
we  have  been  there  many  days  (we  start  on 
Sunday  week),  and  give  you  my  address  as 
soon  as  I have  such  a thing  to  my  back.  I am 
not  going  to  have  any  establishment  there,  hut 
intend  the  dinner  to  be  brought  iu  on  a man’s 
shoulders  (you  know  the  tray)  from  a Ree- 
tauraut. 

I saw  Poole  (for  my  sins)  last  Saturday, 
and  he  teas  a sight.  He  had  got  out  of  bed 
to  receive  me  (at  3 p.m.)  and  tried  to  look 
as  if  he  had  beeu  up  at  Dawn — with  a dirty 
and  obviously  warm  impression  of  himself  on 
the  bedclothes.  It  was  a tent  bedstead  with 
four  wholly  unaccounted  for  and  bare  poles, 
each  with  an  immense  spike  ou  the  top,  like 
fonr  Lightning  conductors.  He  bad  a fort- 
night’s grey  beard,  and  had  made  a lot  of  the 
most  extraordinary  memoranda  of  questions 
to  ask  me — which  he  couldn’t  read — through 
an  eyeglass  which  he  couldn’t  hold.  He  was 
continually  beset  with  a notion  that  his  land- 
lady was  listening  outside  the  door,  and  was 
continually  getting  up  from  a kind  of  ironing- 
hoard  at  which  he  sat,  with  the  intention  of 
darting  at  the  door,  but  invariably  missed  his 
aim,  and  brought  himself  up  by  the  forehead 
against  blind  corners  of  the  wall.  He  had  a 
dressing-gown  over  his  night-shirt,  aud  wore 
his  trousers  where  Blondiu  wears  his  Baskets. 
He  said,  with  the  greatest  indignation,  I might 
suppose  what  sort  of  “ society  ” he  could  get 
out  of  his  landlady,  when  he  mentioned  that 
she  could  say  nothing,  ou  being  consulted  by 
him  touching  the  Poison-case  at  the  old  Bai- 
ley, but  “ People  didu’t  ought  to  poison  peo- 
ple, sir;  it’s  wrong.” 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Highara  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Fourteenth  October,  1862. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  read  those  proofs 
carefully  [ No  Name].  They  are  very  strong  in- 
deed. 

I am  not  sure  that  I quite  understand  with- 
in what  limitations  you  want  my  opinion  of 
them.  The  only  points  that  strike  me  as  at 
all  questionable  are  all  details.  But  not  to 
pass  them  over,  here  they  are. 

I find  Mrs.  Lecount’s  proceeding  with  the 
new  will  rather  violently  sudden,  followed,  as 
it  is  so  immediately,  by  the  death.  Also,  I do 
not  quite  like  her  referring  to  those  drafts  she 
has  brought  with  her.  It  would  be  so  very 
suspicious  iu  the  eyes  of  a suspicious  man. 

I forget  whether  you  waut  that  Laudanum 
bottle  again.  If  not,  I think  Mrs.  Lecount 
should  break  it  before  Noel  Vanstone’s  eyes. 
Otherwise,  while  he  is  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger lie  supposes  himself  to  have  escaped,  he  re- 
peats it,  on  a smaller  scale,  by  giving  Mrs.  Le- 
count  an  inducement  to  kill  him,  aud  leaving 
the  means  at  hand. 
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I believe  it  wonld  be  necessary  for  a Testator 
signing  his  will  to  inform  the  witnesses  of  the 
fact  of  its  being  his  will  — though  of  its  con- 
tents, of  course,  they  would  be  ignorant.  The 
legal  form  of  attestation  in  use  is : Signed,  seal- 
ed, and  delivered  by  so  and  so,  the  written- 
named  Testator,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  ns,  etc. 

If  the  story  were  mine,  I should  decidedly 
not  put  ifito  it  the  anticipation  contained  in 
the  last  line  or  two  of  Norab’s  postscript.  But 
that  is  a moot  poiut  iu  art. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  thirty  - sixth 
weekly  part  is  there  wauting  some  sense  on 
the  part  of  Noel  Vanstone  that  he  may  not  be 
legally  married  at  all  ? This  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  question. 

I do  not  quite  follow  the  discussion  between 
Noel  and  Lecount  about  the  eight  months’  in- 
terval, aud  the  puzzling  of  Magdalen  by  tak- 
ing that  number.  Why  f Mrs.  Lecount  says, 
“ People  easily  guess  a year ; people  easily 
guess  six  months.”  Suppose  she  did  guess 
six  mouths,  she  would  only  have  to  bestir  her- 
self so  much  the  more.  And  it  is  clear  that  a 
plotter,  bent  upon  losing  no  chance,  would  take 
the  shortest  likely  time  and  not  the  longest. 
Then  what  is  gained  by  eight  f 

Among  the  many  excellent  things  in  the 
proof,  I noticed,  as  particularly  admirable,  the 
manner  in  which  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Lecount’s 
legacy  is  got  at,  and  the  bearing  and  discourse 
of  the  Scotch  fly-driver. 

I break  off  hastily  to  get  this  into  the  box 
before  it  is  cleared  at  the  gate  here.  From 
Paris  I will  write  again.  My  address  there 
until  further  notice  Hotel  Meurice. 

Ever  affec’ly  C.  D. 

A second  letter  from  Dickens  to  Collins 
written  later  on  the  same  day,  October 
14th,  and  already  published  by  Miss  Ho- 
garth and  Miss  Dickens  in  their  Collec- 
tion, is  given  here  in  part,  as  showing  the 
thoughtful  kindness  and  sympathy  of  the 
writer,  and  his  willingness  to  give  his  own 
time  and  labor,  so  valuable  to  him  then  as 
a working  man  of  letters,  to  help  a friend 
in  distress. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday  Night,  October  14th,  1862. 

My  dkar  Wilkie, — Frank  Beard  has  been 
here  this  evening,  of  course  since  I posted  my 
this  day’s  letter  to  you,  aud  has  told  me  that 
you  are  not  at  all  well,  aud  how  he  has  given 
yon  something  which  he  hopes  and  believes 
will  bring  you  round.  It  is  not  to  convey  this 
insignificant  piece  of  intelligence,  or  to  tell  you 
how  anxious  I am  that  you  should  come  up 
with  a wet  sheet  and  a flowing  sail  (as  we  say 
at  sea  when  we  are  not  sick),  that  I write.  It 
is  simply  to  say  what  follows,  which  I hope 
may  save  you  some  mental  uneasiness  — for 
I was  stricken  ill  when  I was  doing  Bleak 


House,  aud  I shall  not  easily  forget  what  I 
suffered  under  the  fear  of  not  beiug  able  to 
come  up  to  time.  Dismiss  that  fear  (if  you 
have  it)  altogether  from  your  mind.  Write  to 
me  at  Paris  at  any  moment,  aud  say  you  are 
unequal  to  your  work,  and  want  me,  and  I will 
come  to  London  straight,  and  do  your  work. 

I am  quite  confident  that,  with  your  notes,  and 
a few  words  of  explanation,  I could  take  it  up 
at  any  time  and  do  it.  Absurdly  unnecessary 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a makeshift ! But  I 
could  do  it,  at  a pinch,  so  like  you  as  that  no 
one  should  find  out  the  difference.  Don’t  make 
much  of  this  offer  iu  your  mind  ; it  is  nothing 
except  to  ease  it.  If  you  should  waut  help,  I 
am  as  safe  as  the  bank.  The  trouble  will  be 
nothing  to  me,  aud  the  triumph  of  overcoming 
a difficulty  great.  Thiuk  it  a Christmas  Num- 
ber, au  Idle  Apprentice,  a Lighthouse,  a Frozen 
Deep.  I am  as  ready  as  in  auy  of  these  cases 
to  strike  in  and  hammer  the  iron  out. 

You  won’t  want  me.  You  will  be  well  (and 
thankless)  in  no  time.  But  there  I am  ; aud  I 
hope  that  the  knowledge  may  be  a comfort  to 
you.  Call  me,  and  I come. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

New  Year’s  Day,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Many  thanks  for  the 
book  [No  Nome],  the  arrival  of  which  has  cre- 
ated an  immense  sensation  in  this  palatial 
abode.  I am  delighted  (but  not  surprised)  to 
hear  of  its  wonderful  sale ; all  that  I thought 
and  said  of  it  when  you  finished  the  second 
volume,  I think  and  repeat  of  it  now  you  have 
finished  the  third. 

On  Thursday  in  next  week  I shall  certainly 
be  at  the  office ; and  I shall  sleep  there  on  that 
night,  and  on  the  Friday,  and  on  the  Saturday. 

Ou  the  Sunday  I vanish  into  space  for  a day 
or  two ; but  I must  be  in  Paris  about  Thursday 
the  15th,  because  on  Saturday  the  17th  I am 
going  to  read  Copperfield  gratuitously  at  the 
Embassy. 

Will  you  dine  at  the  office  on  Thursday  in 
next  week,  at  6 f 

Let  me  strongly  advise  you  to  11  go  iu  ” now 
for  getting  thoroughly  set  up  and  made  well. 
Don’t  do  it  by  halves,  but  go  through  with  it 
and  see  it  out.  Are  there  no  baths  that  wonld 
drive  the  rheumatic  Devil  out  of  that  game 
legf  Who  knows  but  that  towards  the  end 
of  February  I might  be  open  to  any  foreign 
proposal  whatsoever  ? Distance  no  object,  cli- 
mate of  no  importance,  change  the  advertiser’s 
motive. 

All  the  good  wishes  of  the  day  aud  year,  from 
Yours  ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Paris,  Hotel  du  Holder, 

Thursday,  January  Twenty- ninth,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I came  back  here  yes- 
terday, aud  was  truly  concerned  to  read  your 
poor  account  of  yourself.  . . . 

According  to  my  present  knowledge,  I shall 
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be  here  until  next  Wednesday  morning.  I may 
be  here  a day  later,  but  cannot  positively  say 
at  this  moment.  Of  course,  if  you  come  over 
before  I go,  you  will  let  me  know  immediately. 
If  you  could  not  get  such  a look-out  as  you 
want  at  the  Louvre,  I think  you  would  be  sure 
to  get  it  at  the  Grand  Hotel — the  new  monster, 
belonging  (I  think)  to  the  same  company.  Its 
situation  on  the  Boulevard,  just  at  the  head  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  I should  prefer  for  au  In- 
valid. Nothing  can  be  more  cheerful. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Paris 
is  immeasurably  more  wicked  than  ever.  The 
time  of  the  Regency  seems  restored,  and  “Long 
live  the  Devil  ” seems  the  social  motto. 

I read  to  - night  and  to  - morrow  — horribly 
against  the  grain  as  the  grain  is  at  present ; 
but  I suppose  it  will  be  kinder  towards  night. 
I went  down  to  my  room  to  rehearse  this  morn- 
ing (a  thing  I never  did  in  my  life  before,  but 
I have  not  read  Dombey  these  twelve  months), 
and  I feel  as  if  I could  not  muster  spirits  and 
composure  enough  to  get  through  the  child’s 
death. 

John  has  no  British  prejudices — a very  re- 
markable phenomenon  in  a man  in  his  statiou 
in  life,  unacquaiuted  with  the  language,  and 
left  here  for  a week  to  subsist  wholly  on  Pan- 
tomime. Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 


Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Ninth  August,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Although  your  account 
of  yourself  is  not  so  brilliant  as  I had  hoped 
you  might  be  able  to  render  by  this  time,  I re- 
joice to  hear  from  you  to  any  effect.  I had  di- 
vined that  3Tou  had  discovered  a yacht  and 
gone  on  a cruise,  aiul  did  not  wonder  at  your 
going  as  soon  as  you  could.  Your  plan  for  the 
winter  is  the  best  you  could  make,l  tliiuk.  I 
hope  nothing  will  prevent  your  coming  here, 
as  yon  propose,  for  a little  while  before  you 
depart. 

It  is  extremely  hot  here — so  very  hot  to-day 
that  I retired  to  my  bedroom  (from  which  I 
write)  after  lunch,  and  reduced  myself  to  my 
shirt  and  drawers.  In  that  elegant  costume 
I achieve  the  present  feat  of  penmanship.  The 
De  la  Rues,  of  Genoa,  are  coming  to  England  ; 
I expect  them  here  for  three  days  this  next 
week.  . . . 

I am  always  thinking  of  writing  a long 
book,  and  am  never  beginning  to  do  it.  I have 
not  been  anywhere  for  ever  and  ever  so  long, 
but  am  thiuking  of  evaporating  for  a fort- 
night on  the  18th.  . . . 

All  send  love.  Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie, 

Affec’ly  yours,  C.  D. 


Gad's  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Sunday,  Twenty-eighth  June,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie,— Welcome  home ! I heart* 
ily  desire  to  see  you,  and  hope  you  will  soon 
be  well  enough  (if  you  are  not  already)  to  come 
down  here  for  those  quiet  days  you  wrote  of 
from  Germany. 

I waut  to  hear  everything  about  you — 
whether  you  are  as  strong  as  you  ought  to 
be;  whether  the  Baths  bore  out  the  Doctor; 
whether  you  are  going  again  to  Caplin  [pro- 
prietor of  an  establishment  devoted  to  med- 
ical baths]  (whom  I discover  to  be  my  dearest 
friend  aud  brother) ; whether  you  set  up  your 
own  Perambulator  in  that  queer  place  youder 
— if  so,  whether  you  doubled  it  up  too — and 
all  sorts  of  things. 

Here  am  I with  a swelling  on  the  hack  of 
my  head,  and  an  itching — not  palm,  but  neck. 
I cannot  think  the  swelling  was  meant  for  me, 
and  conceive  that  it  must  be  a mistake.  Mac- 
ready  was  to  have  been  here  to-day,  but  is 
stopped  at  Cheltenham  by  (I  can’t  write  it) 
erysipelas.  I am  rather  anxious  about  him, 
though  his  good  wife  writes  very  cheer- 
fully. 

We  shall  be  at  the  office  on  Friday.  Are 
you  well  enough  to  dine  there  at  5,  aud  go 
afterwards  to  the  German  Reed’s  T I am  told 
that  [Joliu]  Parry  is  doing  the  most  amusing 
thing  of  its  kind  that  ever  was  done.  If  you 
could  come,  I would  write  to  Priscilla  [Mrs. 
Reed]  for  stalls.  Give  me  a word  iu  answer 
by  return  here. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 


No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
Loudon,  W.  C., 

Thursday,  Twenty-fourth  September,  1863. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I hope  the  abominable 
gout,  having  shewn  itself  in  time,  will  not  de- 
tain you  iu  this  climate  long.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  get  off. 

The  Girders*  were  both  got  up  by  8 o’clock 
at  night.  It  was  ticklish  work — nine  men 
gasping,  snuffling,  heaving,  snorting,  balancing 
themselves  on  bricks,  and  tumbling  over  each 
other.  But  it  really  was  well  done,  and  with 
great  cheerfulness  aud  spirit,  to  which  three 
gallons  of  beer,  judiciously  thrown  in,  impart- 
ed a festive  air. 

Nothing  has  fallen  down  or  blown  up  since. 
Yawniug  chasms  abound,  and  dust  obscures  all 
objects;  but  we  hope  to  weather  it. 

I shall  be  auxious  to  hear  how  the  gout  gets 
on.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

P.  S. — Two  little  meu,  who  did  nothing, 
made  a show  of  doiug  it  all,  and  drank  one 
gallon  of  the  beer. 

Collins  spent  the  winter  of  1863-4  in 
Italy,  and,  as  already  published  in  The 
Letters , Dickens  wrote  to  him  on  January" 
24th  from  Gad's  Hill,  as  follows: 

“The  Christmas  Number  [Jfr«.  Limpet's 
Lodgings’]  Las  been  the  greatest  success  of  all ; 

[*  Iron  girders  at  Gad's  Hill,  which  were  necessi- 
tated bv  adding  another  room  to  the  drawing-room 
of  the  house.] 
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interested  in  here.  Let  who  will  play  Mid- 
winter, the  saving  interest  cannot  he  got  out 
of  him.  There  is  no  relief  from  the  wickedness 
of  the  rest ; and  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
skilful  heaping  up  of  it  the  danger  accumu- 
lates. 

I know  as  well  as  you  do  that  this  is  mere- 
ly one  man’s  opinion.  But  I so  strongly  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  an  audience’s  seeing  the  play  out  that 
I should  not  be  your  frieud  if  I blinked  it.  I 
see  the  piece  before  me  on  the  stage.  Then  I 
change  my  point  of  view,  and  act  Midwinter, 
and  act  Miss  Gwilt.  A perfect  terror  of  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  ground  oppresses  me 
in  both  positions,  and  I feel  my  inability  to 
carry  the  situations  myself  as  strongly  as  I feel 
the  inability  of  any  professed  actor  or  actress 
alive  to  carry  them  for  mo. 

In  reference  to  your  two  questions,  I have 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  first — that  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Manuscript  for  the  marked 
printed  pages  is  a decided  improvement.  As 
to  the  second,  I think  that  any  advantage  to 
be  gained  from  actiug  those  events  instead  of 
narrating  them  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  lengthening  the  play.  They  don’t 
take  long  to  tell,  as  they  staud,  and  seem  quite 
clear.  Again,  I think  they  wTould  be  much 
more  difficult  to  act  than  to  narrate.  . . . 

I will  send  the  play-book  to  yon  to-morrow 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  the  office  people.  Next 
week  I purpose  being  at  the  office  on  Satur- 
day at  1.  At  ten  minutes  past  2 on  the  said 
Saturday  in  next  week  I purpose  coming  down 
here.  Can  you  come  with  me  ? 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 


has  shot  ahead  of  last  year;  has  sold  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ; and  has 
made  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lirriper  so  swiftly  and 
domestically  famous  as  never  was.  I had  a 
very  strong  belief  in  her  when  I wrote  about 
her,  finding  that  she  made  a great  effect  upon 
me;  but  she  certainly  has  gone  beyond  my 
hope.  (Probably  yon  know  nothing  about  her  ? 
which  is  a very  unpleasant  consideration.) 
Of  the  new  book  [Oar  Mutual  Friend ] I have 
done  the  first  two  numbers,  and  am  now  be- 
ginning the  third.  It  is  a combination  of  droll- 
ery with  romance  which  requires  a great  deal 
of  pains  and  a perfect  throwing  away  of  points 
that  might  be  amplified ; but  I hope  it  is  very 
good. . . . You  will  have  read  about  poor  Thack- 
eray’s death — sudden,  and  yet  not  sudden,  for 
he  had  long  been  alarmingly  ill.  At  the  solici- 
tation of  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of  his  friends, 
I have  done  what  I would  most  gladly  have  ex- 
cused myself  from  doing — if  I felt  I could — 
written  a couple  of  pages  about  him  in  what 
was  his  own  magazine.” 

Gad’s  Hil!  Place, 

Higliam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wednesday,  Tenth  January,  1866. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Proofs,  Proofs,  Proofs! 
where  are  the  Armadale  proofs  I was  to  have  f 
O where,  and  O where  ! — &c. 

If,  in  the  remote  dark  coming  ages,  when 
you  shall  have  done  this  book,  you  would  care 
to  come  back  to  the  old  quarters — not  for  such 
another  labor  thereawliile,  but  for  Idle  Ap- 
prentices and  such  like  Wanderings  with  the 
Inimitable  Undersigned — always  remember 
that  Wills  with  carte  blauche,  and  I with 
open  arms,  await  you. 

Ever  affect’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Ninth  July,  1866. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  gone  through  the 
play  [a  dramatization  of  Ai'madale']  very  care- 
fully. The  plot  is  extraordinarily  got  togeth- 
er; its  compactness  is  quite  amazing;  and  the 
dialogue  is  very  excellent  in  all  the  rare  essen- 
tials of  being  terse,  witty,  characteristic,  and 
dramatic. 

But  insuperable  aud  ineradicable  from  the 
whole  piece  is — Danger.  Almost  every  situa- 
tion in  it  is  dangerous.  I do  not  think  any 
English  audience  would  accept  the  Scene  in 
which  Miss  Gwilt  in  that  Widow’s  dress  re- 
nounces Midwinter.  And  if  you  got  so  far, 
yon  would  never  get  through  the  last  act  in 
the  Sanatorium.  You  could  only  carry  those 
situations  on  a real  hard  wooden  stage,  aud 
wrought  out  (very  indifferently)  by  real  live 
people  face  to  face  with  other  real  live  people 
judging  them — you  could  only  carry  those 
situations  by  the  help  of  interest  in  some  inno- 
cent person  whom  they  placed  in  peril , and  that 
person  a young  woman.  There  is  no  one  to  be 


No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Thursday,  Fourth  October,  1866. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — None  of  the  scenery  was 
painted  over,  but  it  was  cut  down  into  small 
panels  for  the  decoration  of  the  Theatre 
Rooms  in  Tavistock  House.  Those  canvases 
still  exist  in  Chapman  and  Hall’s  warehouse, 
where  they  are  carefully  preserved.  But  they 
are  so  separated  from  their  contexts  (so  to 
speak),  and  are,  for  stage  purposes, so  unintelli- 
gible— being  small  bits  of  complicated  sets — 
that  I think  they  would  put  the  Olympic  paint- 
er into  chains  instead  of  helping  him.  More- 
over, it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  dear  old 
boy  who  painted  them  to  reproduce  them  for 
such  a purpose,  at  such  a disadvantage. 

If  your  memory  fails  you  anywhere  as  to  the 
position  of  any  practicable  parts  of  the  Scenery 
on  which  “ Business  ” depends,  I have  no  doubt 
I can  jog  it. 

Retain  your  last  faith.  Trnst  my  stomach 
as  an  Institution  superior  to  the  cavils  of 
scepticism. 

This  is  a pretty  state  of  things!  That  I 
should  be  in  Christmas  Labour  [ Mugby  Junc- 
tion] while  you  are  cruising  about  the  world, 
a compound  of  Hayward  aud  Captain  Cook ! 
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But  I am  so  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sons  of 
Toil — and  fathers  of  children — that  I expect  to 
be  presently  presented  with  a smock  frock,  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches,  and  a pewter  watch, 
for  having  brought  up  the  largest  family  ever 
known.  . . . Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Dickens’s  Readings  in  England  for  a 
number  of  years  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Chappell,  of  Bond 
Street,  Loudon.  They  paid  all  of  his  ex- 
penses, and  gave  him  at  first  £50  a night, 
later  £60,  and  finally  £80,  and  in  two  years 
they  paid  him  £13,000,  besides  the  £20,000 
he  made  in  America. 

Dickens  was  a passenger  on  the  train 
derailed  at  Staplehurst  June  9,  1865,  with 
great  loss  of  life;  lie  never  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  to  his  nerves,  and, 
strangely  enough,  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
June,  five  years  later. 

Griffith  Gaunt , first  published  in  1866, 
excited  no  little  adverse  criticism  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — criticism  which  in- 
spired The  Prurient  Prude , one  of  Charles 
Reade’s  most  characteristic  performances. 
Dickens  was  not  called  upon  to  testify  in 
public  concerning  liis  views  of  the  novel, 
but  Reade  brought  suit  for  libel  against 
the  proprietors  of  The  Round  Table , an 
American  publication,  and  by  an  intelli- 
gent jury  of  his  peers  he  was  awarded  pe- 
cuniary damages  to  the  amount  of  six 
American  cents. 

Office,  Tuesday,  Twelfth  February,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Coming  back  here  yes- 
terday I found  your  letter  awaiting  me. 

Owing  to  mv  heavy  engagements  I have  not 
read  Charles  K cade’s  last  book,  but  I will  take 
it  away  with  me  to-morrow,  and  do  so  at  once. 
If  the  trial  should  come  off  in  this  present 
month,  however,  I cannot  be  a witness ; for  I go 
to  Scotland  to-morrow,  and  come  back  for  only 
one  night  at  St.  James’s  Hall  before  going  to 
Ireland.  The  public  announcements  are  all 
made,  and  heavy  expenses  are  incurred  by 
Chappell,  wherefore  I must  be  producible,  in 
common  honor.  But  I hope  the  action  may 
not  be  tried  so  soon.  I do  not  agree  with  the 
legal  authorities,  and  I rather  doubt  Cock- 
burn’s  allowing  such  evidence  to  be  given  on 
the  ground  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  with 
the  reviewer,  and  that  it  is  not  disproof  that 
is  required  — hut  tins  is  beside  the  question. 
Say  everything  that  is  brotherly  in  art  from 
me  to  Reade,  and  add  that  I will  write  to  you 
again  after  having  got  through  the  story. 

I am  as  fresh  as  can  possibly  be  expected 
under  the  work  of  the  Readings.  But  the  rail- 
ways shake  me,  as  witness  my  present  hand- 
writing. Since  the  Staplehurst  experience  I 
feel  them  very  much. 


This  day  fortnight  I shall  be  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  in  the  evening,  and  perhaps  we  can  then 
have  a word  together — unless  you  are  in  Paris 
by  that  time.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  Scotland, 
Wednesday,  Twentieth  February,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie,— I have  read  Charles 
Roade’s  book,  and  here  follows  my  state  of 
mind — as  a witness — respecting  it. 

I have  read  it  with  the  strongest  interest 
and  admiration.  I regard  it  as  the  work  of  a 
highly  accomplished  writer  and  a good  mau ; 
a writer  with  a brilliant  fancy  and  a graceful 
and  tender  imagination.  I could  name  no  oth- 
er living  writer  who  could,  iu  my  opinion, 
writ©  such  a story  nearly  so  well.  As  regards 
a so-called  critic  who  should  decry  such  a book 
as  Holywell  Street  literature,  and  the  like,  I 
should  have  merely  to  say  of  him  that  I could 
desire  no  stronger  proof  of  his  incapacity  in, 
and  his  unfitness  for,  the  post  to  which  he  has 
elected  himself. 

Cross-examined,  I should  feel  myself  in  dan- 
ger of  being  put  on  unsafe  ground,  and  should 
try  to  set  my  wits  against  the  cross-examiner, 
to  keep  well  off  it.  But  if  I were  reminded  (as 
I probably  should  1m>,  supposing  the  evidence 
to  be  allow  ed  at  all)  that  I was  the  Editor  of 
a periodical  of  large  circulation  in  which  the 
Plaintiff  himself  had  written,  and  if  I had  [had] 
read  to  me  in  court  those  passages  about  Gauut’s 
going  up  to  his  wife’s  bed  drunk  and  that  last 
child’s  being  conceived,  and  was  asked  whether, 
as  Editor,  I would  have  passed  those  passages, 
whether  w ritten  by  the  Plaintiff  or  anybody 
else,  I should  bo  obliged  to  reply  No.  Asked 
why  ? I should  say  that  what  was  pure  to  an 
artist  might  bo  impurely  suggestive  to  inferior 
minds  (of  w hich  there  must  necessarily  l>e  many 
among  a large  mass  of  readers),  and  that  I 
should  have  called  the  writers  attention  to  the 
likelihood  of  those  passages  being  perverted  in 
such  quarters.  Asked  if  I should  have  passed 
the  passage  where  Kate  and  Mary  have  the  il- 
legitimate child  upon  their  laps  and  look  over 
its  little  points  together?  I should  be  again 
obliged  to  reply  No,  for  the  same  reason.  Asked 
whether,  as  author  or  Editor,  I should  have 
passed  Neville’s  marriage  to  Mercy,  and  should 
have  placed  those  four  people,  Gaunt,  his  wife, 
Mercy,  and  Neville,  in  those  relative  situations 
towards  one  another,  I should  again  be  obliged 
to  reply  No.  Hard  pressed  upon  this  poiut,  I 
must  infallibly  say  that  I consider  those  rela- 
tive situations  extremely  coarse  and  disagreea- 
ble. 

I am  staying  in  this  quiet,  pretty  place  for  a 
day  and  a half,  to  recruit  a little.  To-morrow 
night  I am  in  Glasgow'  again,  and  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  iu  Edinburgh  (Graham’s  Hotel, 
Prince’s  Street).  Then  I turn  homeward  for 
Tuesday  night  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  Enormous 
crowds  everywhere. 

Aft'ect  innately  ever,  C.  D. 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Office,  Thirteenth  March,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — By  all  means  let  Reade 
see  my  letter. 

This  from  a disconsolate  Voyager  with  the 
Fenians  before  him.  I should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  going  to  Ireland  at  this  time,  out  of 
my  own  head,  as  of  going  to  read  at — what  was 
its  name  in  those  geological  periods  when  you 
sprained  your  foot  f — Aspatria.  But  Chappell’s 
head  thinks  differently. 

Glad  to  hear  of  our  friend  Regnier  [of  the 
Th&ltre  Fran$ais].  As  Carlyle  would  put  it: 
“ A deft  and  shifty  little  man,  brisk  and  sud- 
den, of  a most  ingenious  carpentering  faculty, 
and  not  without  constructive  qualities  of  a 
higher  than  the  Beaver  sort.  Withal  an  act- 
or, though  of  a somewhat  hard  tone.  Think 
pleasantly  of  him,  O ye  children  of  men  !” 

Ever  UnPatrick-iotically,  C.  D. 

No  Thoroughfare  was  the  last  of  the 
Christinas  stories.  It  was  written  by 
Dickens  and  Collins,  each  contributing 
an  equal  part;  and  it  appeared  in  1867, 
in  the  holiday  number  of  All  the  Year 
Round. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Wednesday,  First  May,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Of  course  I know  no- 
thing of  your  arrangements  when  I ask  you  the 
following  question : 

Would  you  like  to  do  the  next  Xmas  No. 
with  me  — we  two  alone,  each  taking  half? 
Of  course  I assume  that  the  money  question 
is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  between  you  and 
Wills.  Equally,  of  course,  I suppose  our  two 
names  to  be  appended  to  the  performance. 

I put  this  to  you,  I need  hardly  say,  before 
having  iu  any  way  approached  the  subject  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  contrivance,  character, 
story,  or  anything  else. 

To-morrow  night  at  Warrington  will  finish 
my  present  course — with  the  exception  of  one 
night  at  Croydon,  and  one  more  night  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  which  I count  as  nothiug.  I 
shall  be  at  Gad’s  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 
inclusive.  After  that  either  Gad’s  or  the 
office  will  soon  find  me. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Second  July,  1867. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  the  undersigned, 
was  (for  the  time  being)  a drivelling  ass  when 
I declared  the  Christmas  Number  to  be  com- 
posed of  Thirty-two  pages.  And  I do  hereby 
declare  that  the  said  Christmas  Number  is 
composed  of  Forty-eight  pages,  and  long  and 
heavy  pages  too,  as  I have  heretofore  proved 
and  demonstrated  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 

(Signed)  Charles  Dickens. 

Witness  to  the  signature  of  the  said  Charles 
Dickens:  Bumble  (Puppy). 

Vol.  LXXXIII.-No.  498,-84 
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Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Friday,  Twenty- third  August,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie,— I have  done  the  over- 
ture, but  I don’t  write  to  make  that  feeble 
report. 

I have  a general  idea  which  I hope  will  sup- 
ply the  kind  of  interest  we  want.  Let  us 
arrange  to  culminate  in  a wintry  flight  and 
pursuit  across  the  Alps,  under  lonely  circum- 
stances, and  against  warnings.  Let  us  get 
into  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  such  an 
adventure  under  the  most  terrific  circum- 
stances, either  escaping  from  or  trying  to 
overtake  (the  latter,  the  latter,  I think)  some 
one,  on  escaping  from  or  overtaking  whom 
the  love,  prosperity,  and  Nemesis  of  the  story 
depend.  There  we  can  get  Ghostly  interest, 
picturesque  iuterest,  breathless  interest  of 
time  and  circumstance,  and  force  the  design 
up  to  any  powerful  climax  we  please.  If  you 
will  keep  this  in  your  mind  as  I will  in  mine, 
urging  the  story  towards  it  as  we  go  along, 
we  shall  get  a very  Avalanche  of  power  out  of 
it,  and  thunder  it  down  on  the  readers’  heads. 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Monday,  Ninth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — This  note  requires  no 
answer,  and  is  merely  thrown  out  to  be  taken 
up  into  your  meditations. 

Q’rv  : whether  we  require  any  money  fraud 
from  Obenreizer  after  all  f Whether  bis  best 
fraud  may  not  be,  after  discovering  Vendale  to 
be  the  real  man  (a  disappointment  to  himf  as  he 
hoped  to  do  him  an  injury,  not  a service),  to 
resolve  to  set  himself  up  as  the  real  man,  and 
to  put  Vendale  out  of  the  way  forever?  Q’ry : 
whether  this,  and  his  resolve  to  destroy  some 
proof  along  with  Vendale,  is  not  the  best  fraud 
for  the  story  ? 

I am  so  bringing  him  out  as  that  he  may  go 
with  either  this  design  or  the  other. 

Also,  I have  made  Vendale  formerly  in  the 
Counting  House  with  Wilding,  so  that  they 
have  previous  acquaintance  with,  and  confi- 
dence in,  one  another,  when  we  bring  them  to- 
gether. This  makes  the  opening  of  the  chap- 
ter u The  New  Partner  Acts,”  far  more  natural, 
and  makes  the  way  qnite  easy  for  Wilding’s 
will.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

Tuesday,  Tenth  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Odd  that  we  should  be 
moved  to  write  cross  letters! 

Let  us  meet  at  the  office  at  | past  12  on 
Fi  iday.  I don’t  think  I shall  have  done  Wild- 
ing’s death  by  that  time  (I  have  been  steadily 
at  work,  but  slowly,  laying  ground) ; but  the 
Obenreizer-reproduction  chapter  will  be  ready 
to  run  over.  All  the  points  you  dwell  upou 
are  already  iu  it. 
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It  will  be  an  immense  point  if  we  can  ar- 
range to  start  you  for  a long  run , beginning  imme- 
diately after  Wilding's  death , and  if  I can  at  tlie 
same  time  be  told  off  to  come  in,  while  you  are 
at  work,  with  the  Alpine  ascent  aud  adventures. 
Then , in  two  or  three  days  of  writing  together, 
we  could  finish.  I aru  very  anxious  to  finish, 
my  mind  being  so  distracted  by  America,  and 
the  interval  so  short. 

Reverting  to  my  proposed  appointment  for 
Friday,  let  me  add  that  if  you  are  free  I could 
dine  with  you  at  the  Athenaeum  on  Thursday , 
at  \ past  5,  if  you  would  undertake  to  order 
dinner.  This  would  give  ns  more  time.  But 
perhaps  you  are  engaged  ? 

If  Thursday  be  our  appointment , urite  by  re- 
turn. If  Friday,  don’t  write. 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  1). 

Kind  regards  to  your  mother. 

Have  you  done — or  are  you  doing — the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter  “ Exit  Wilding”?  I 
shall  very  soon  want  it. 

Collins  during  this  year  was  contribu- 
ting to  All  the  Year  Round  his  novel 
called  The  Moonstone , concerning  which 
Dickens  wrote  to  Wills: 

“I  have  read  the  first  three  numbers  of 
Wilkie’s  story  this  morning  [June  13,  1867], 
and  have  gone  minutely  through  the  plot  of  the 
rest  to  the  hist  line.  It  gives  a series  of  4 nar- 
ratives,’but  it  is  a very  curious  story,  wild, 
and  yet  domestic,  with  excellent  character  in 
it,  aud  great  mystery.  It  is  prepared  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  has  every  chance  of  be- 
ing a hit.  It  is  in  many  respects  much  better 
than  anything  he  has  done.” 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C. 

Wednesday,  Eighteenth  September,  1867. 

M v dear  Wilkie, — Frederick  Chapman  came 
here  yesterday.  After  some  preparatory  refer- 
ences to  his  own  contracts  aud  engagements 
(which  were  true),  he  asked  me  if  he  might  cu- 
ter on  the  question  of  your  copyrights,  in  part- 
nership with  Smith  and  Sou.  As  nothing  could 
he  better  for  your  books  than  that  they  should 
fall  into  Smith’s  hands,  I graciously  replied 
yes.  It  then  .appeared  that  he  had  seen  Smith, 
who  was  “disposed  to  go  into  the  matter,” 
and  who  evidently  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  might  be  brought  to  hear.  Thereupon  I 
dictated  to  F.  C. — for  him  to  write  down— the 
general  purport  of  your  memorandum,  where- 
with he  is  to  hold  conference  with  Smith  before 
coming  back  to  me.  He  expressed  an  opiniou 
that  Smith  and  Elder’s  demand  was  very  high. 

As  he  asked  me  whether  he  might  except 
the  new  story  hero  [ The  Moonstone ] for  him- 
self  to  offer  for,  and  as  I don’t  think  you  would 
make  as  good  terms  for  it  in  the  batch  as  sep- 
arately, I again  graciously  said  yes. 


I am  jogging  on  (at  the  pace  of  a wheelbar- 
row propelled  by  a Greenwich  Pensioner)  at  the 
doomed  Wilding.  Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Before  Dickens  sailed  for  his  second 
American  visit,  in  November,  1867,  with 
George  Dolby  as  his  business  agent,  lie 
gave  Collins  some  assistance  in  making  a 
stage  version  of  No  Thoroughfare  for 
Fecliter.  This  is  the  only  one  of  Dickens's 
works  in  the  dramatization  of  which  lie 
had  any  hand,  except  The  Tale  of  Tiro 
Cities , the  production  of  which  at  the 
Lyceum,  under  the  management  of  Ma- 
dame Celeste  in  I860,  he  supervised  and 
superintended.  Fecliter  made  a great  suc- 
cess in  the  part  of  Obenreizer,  in  London, 
in  the  winter  of  1867-8,  and  later  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  William 
J.  Florence  was  the  original  Obenreizer 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett, 
learning  that  he  could  not  control  the 
American  rights  to  the  drama,  never  at- 
tempted to  produce  it. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Higliam  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Monday,  Twenty-third  September,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Like  you  I am  working 
with  snail-like  slowness.  My  American  possi- 
bility divides  my  mind  so  incongruously  with 
this  occupation. 

But  I think  I have  a good  idea.  I send  it 
you  with  a view  to  your  at  odd  times  Thinking- 
out  of  the  last  Act.  When  Vendale  is  at  the  last 
pass  of  the  murderous  business  on  the  Simplon, 
he  conscientiously  says  some  broken  words  to 
Obenreizer  to  the  effect:  “If  it  be  possible  that 
you  are  the  man — as  I have  lately  thought — do 
so  and  so.  Villain  and  murderer  as  you  are, 
my  trust  to  my  dead  friend  remains  unchanged.” 
This  is  so  brokenly  said  that  Obenreizer  sup- 
poses it  refers  to  some  obscurity  in  Vend  ale’s 
birth  — not  bis  own — and  so  goes  on  to  build 
up  Nemesis. 

I have  already  got  Vendale  haunted  by  the 
possibility  that  Obenreizer  is  the  man. 

I will  write  again  by  or  before  Friday.  I see 
a great  chance  for  Act  III.  out  of  this  leaving 
of  Act  II.  Don’t  you  ? 

Ever  affec’ly,  G.  D. 

The  Demon  Illegibility  has  possession  of  iue. 

Gad’s  Hill  Place, 

Iligham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Saturday,  Fifth  October,  1867. 

My  hear  Wilkie, — I have  brought  on  Mar- 
guerite to  the  rescue,  and  I have  so  left  it  as 
that.  Vendale — to  spare  her — says  it  was  an 
accident  in  the  storm  and  nothing  more.  By 
the  way,  Obenreizer  lias  received  a cut  from 
Vendale,  made  with  his  own  dagger.  This  in 
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case  you  want  him  with  a scar.  If  you  don’t, 
no  matter. 

I have  no  doubt  ray  Proof  of  the  Mountain 
adventure  will  be  fall  of  mistakes,  as  my  MS. 
is  not  very  legible.  But  you  will  see  what  it 
means. 

The  Deuouemcnt  I see  pretty  much  as  you 
see  it — without  further  glimpses  as  yet.  The 
Obenreizer  question  I will  consider  (q’ry,  Sui- 
cide f ).  I have  made  Marguerite  wholly  devot- 
ed to  her  lover. 

Whenever  you  may  give  me  notice  of  your 
being  ready,  we  will  appoint  to  meet  here  to 
wind  up. 

I don’t  go  until  the  ninth  of  November,  the 
Scotia  being  full.  I have  an  officer’s  cabin  on 
deck  in  the  steamer. 

Affec’ly  ever,  C.  D. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Wednesday,  Ninth  October,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Will  you  notice  in  the 
chapter  “ Vendale  Writes  a Letter,”  that  we 
are  in  some  danger  of  making  him  rather  fool- 
ish or  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  readers  by 
being  so  blind  to  the  fact  that  Obenreizer  is 
the  man  t A very  slight  alteration  or  two  will 
remove  the  objection.  I suggest  that  it  should 
not  then  be  quite  so  plain,  even  to  the  reader, 
that  Obenreizer  is  the  mau  ; and  that  wheu 
Vendale  might  be  on  tho  verge  of  supposing  him 
to  be  the  man,  Obenreizer  should  disarm  him 
by  some  skilful  reference  to  Marguerite.  Make 
it,  in  fact,  a part  of  Vendale’s  fidelity  to  Mar- 
guerite that  he  should  not  counect  the  theft 
and  forgery  with  Obenreizer. 

I am  racking  my  brains  for  a good  death  to 
that  respectable  gentleman. 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Parker  House,  Boston,  U.  S., 
Thursday,  Twenty-eighth  November,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I have  received  a letter 
from  one  Mr.  Barrett,  an  American  actor  (dated 
303  Regent  Street,  London,  W.),  proposing  for 
the  dramatic  version  of  No  Thoroughfare . He 
says  in  that  letter  that  he  “ learns  from  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  that  I have  taken  the  play  to 
America,  intending  to  arrange  for  its  produc- 
tion there,”  and  offers  to  come  out  here  with 
the  New  Year  and  play  it.  As  I have  uot  got 
the  play,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  whether  this 
is  an  intentional  or  an  unintentional  mistake. 

Now,  Dolby  is  going  over  to  New  York  this 
morning,  and  has  it  in  charge  from  me  to  see 
the  most  speculative  of  dramatic  men  there, 
and  ascertain  what  terms  he  will  make  for  the 
Play.  I think  it  far  better  to  deal  with  a man 
here  than  with  a man  in  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don. The  excitemout  in  New  York  about  the 
Readings  being  represented  as  quite  unprece- 
dented, I have  little  doubt  of  being  able  to 
make  a good  thing  of  the  Drama,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, I will  get  it  up.  But  what  I shall  want 
as  soon  as  I can  possibly  have  them , arc : 


1.  A detailed  Scene  Plot  from  Fechter. 

2.  His  notion  of  the  Dresses. 

3.  A copy  of  the  Play  itself,  Act  by  Act,  as 
you  do  it. 

4.  Together  with  any  stage  Directions  that 
Fechter  has  in  his  mind. 

Thus  armed,  I should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  I could  get  a very  handsome  addition  to  our 
gains.  I think  it  will  be  worth  while  for  you, 
on  receipt  of  this,  to  telegraph  to  me  at  the 
Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place,  New  York 
City,  when  you  will  be  able  to  send  me  the  last 
of  the  Play , because  I shall  then  be  in  a condi- 
tion to  make  a contract.  Tell  Fechter,  with 
my  love  and  regards,  that  I will  write  him  a 
note  immediately  after  my  first  Reading  here 
next  Mouday.  (Between  ourselves,  I have  al- 
ready some  £2000  in  hand  before  opening  my 
lips.) 

I am  yearning  already  for  the  Spring  and 
Home,  but  hope  to  work  out  the  intervening 
time  with  a tolerably  stout  heart.  I am  won- 
derfully well  in  health,  and  got  over  the  voyage 
with  the  greatest  success. 

This  note  is  left  open  for  Dolby  to  add  Post- 
script to.  He  will  know,  before  closiug  it, 
whether  or  no  it  is  certainly  worth  while  for 
you  to  telegraph  (in  20  words,  containing  not 
more  than  100  letters).  It  will  be  best  for  you 
always  to  address  me  about  the  Play,  and  al- 
ways to  address  whatever  you  send  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  Westminster  Hotel,  Irving  Place, 
New  York  City. 

Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie,  your  affectionate 
Charles  Dickens. 

I will  not  at  present  reply  to  Mr.  Barrett 
at  all. 

Westminster  Hotel, 

New  York,  29  Nov.,  1867. 

My  dear  Mr.  Collins, — I have  only  time — 
to  save  the  Mail — to  add  a few  lines  to  Mr. 
Dickens’s  letter  to  request  you  will  send  out 
the  acting  part  of  the  Play  as  soou  as  possible, 
as  I am  in  hopes  I may  be  able  to  arrange  for 
its  production  here,  possibly  at  Wallack’s;  and 
if  you  can  get  models  made  and  sent  out  of  the 
Scenery,  it  will  also  be  a great  thing  to  have. 
I spoke  to  [Harry]  Palmer  about  the  price  last 
evening  on  my  arrival  here,  and  he  seems  most 
enthusiastic  on  the  matter. 

I have  sold  to-day  the  tickets  for  the  first 
Four  Readings  in  the  City,  and  sold  out  (8000 
tickets  in  all)  in  six  hours.  The  enthusiasm 
with  regard  to  Dickens  and  all  that  he  does  is 
enormous,  and  I am  in  hopes  we  shall  he  able 
to  spend  the  whole  of  our  time  in  the  large 
cities. 

Give  ray  kindest  regards  to  Wills  and  all 
London  friends,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  faithfully,  George  Dolby. 

Parker  House,  Boston, 
Monday,  Second  December,  1867. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — I find  that  if  the  Play  be 
left  unpublished  in  England,  the  right  of  playing 
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it  in  America  can  be  secured  by  assigning  the 
MS.  to  an  American  Citizen.  That  I can  do  at 
once  by  using  my  publishers  here  for  the  pur- 
pose. I can  make  an  arrangement  with  [Les- 
ter] Wallack,  iu  New  York,  to  have  it  pro- 
duced at  his  Theatre  (where  there  is  the  best 
company),  on  a sharing  agreement  after  a cer- 
tain nightly  allowance  for  expenses,  and  I 
have  arranged  to  see  Wallack  next  week. 

I have  made  inquiry  about  Mr.  Lawrence 
Barrett  (whose  letter  to  me  I enclose),  and  I 
find  that  he  has  a good  reputation  as  a Star 
Actor,  and  that  he  is  a responsible  man  pecun- 
iarily. Now,  I am  advised  that  the  best  course 
will  be  to  make  an  engagement  with  him  to 
take  the  play  and  act  iu  it,  and  get  it  up  where- 
soever he  likes  in  the  United  States,  except  in 
New  York  City.  (The  exception,  because  Wal- 
lack and  he  are  not  d accord,  and  the  other  good 
New  York  Theatres  all  have  their  bauds  full.) 
As  I read  his  letter  his  proposal  means  that  we 
give  the  play — that  he  gives  his  services — and 
that  the  receipts  of  each  night’s  performance 
be  divided  betweeu  author  and  actor  equally. 
Will  you  write  to  him  at  once,  see  him,  aud 
bind  us  both  to  such  an  engagement,  if  he  be 
willing  to  bind  himself  to  it  T We  might  pos- 
sibly get  a good  round  sum  by  such  a course. 
I have  advised  with  one  of  the  most  knowing 
Managers  iu  New  York  (who  came  over  here 
this  moruiug  to  see  me) — the  Black  Crook  Man- 
ager— and  he  says:  “If  you  have  Wallack  for 
New  York,  and  Barrett  for  the  States  gener- 
ally, you  could  not  do  better.”  Mr.  Barrett 
may  have  left  Euglaud  before  this  reaches 
you.  If  so,  I have  taken  measures  to  catch 
[him]  on  this  side  when  he  comes  over. 

As  I read  for  the  first  time  to-night,  I will 
finish  this  to-morrow  for  Wednesday’s  steamer, 
which  will  be  my  own  Cuba  returning. 

Tuesday,  Third  December. 

A most  tremendous  success  last  night.  The 
whole  city  is  perfectly  mad  about  it  to-day, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  prospects  could 
be  more  brilliant. 

Ever,  my  dear  Wilkie, 

Your  always  affectionate  C.  D. 

Boston, 

Christmas  Eve,  1867. 

My  deau  Wilkie, — I am  obliged  to  write 
very  hastily,  to  catch  the  mail  over  at  New 
York. 

The  Play  is  done  with  great  pains  and  skill . 
but  I fear  it  is  too  loug.  Its  fate  will  have 
been  decided  before  you  get  this  letter,  but  I 
greatly  doubt  its  success. 

Your  points  follow  in  their  order. 

1.  Whatever  is  most  dramatic  in  such  a com- 
plicated thing  as  the  Clock  Lock  I think  the 
best  for  the  stage,  without  reference  to  the 
nicety  of  the  real  mechanism. 

2.  I would  keep  Voudale  aud  Marguerite  on 
the  stage,  and  I would  end  with  Obeureizer’s 
exit. 


3.  Madame  D’OPs  speaking  unquestionably 
better  out.  She  herself  unquestionably  bet- 
ter out.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

But,  my  dear  boy,  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
whole  thing  being  left  “at  my  sole  discretion”? 
Is  not  the  play  coming  out  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ITT 

There  are  no  end  of  No  Thoroughfares  be- 
ing offered  to  Managers  here.  The  play  being 
still  in  abeyance  with  Wallack,  I have  a strong 
suspicion  that  he  wants  to  tide  over  to  the  27th, 
and  get  a Telegram  from  London  about  the  first 
night  of  the  real  version.  If  it  should  not  be 
a great  success,  he  would  theu  either  do  a false 
one,  or  do  none.  Accordingly,  I have  brought 
him  to  book  for  decision  ou  the  26th.  Don’t 
you  see  ? 

They  are  doing  Cricket,  Oliver  Txcist , aud  all 
sorts  of  versious  of  me.  Under  these  circum- 
stances they  fence  when  they  have  to  pay. 

I will  try  to  catch  the  uext  mail. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

Philadelphia, 

Thirty-first  January,  1868. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — Your  letter,  dated  on  the 
11th,  reached  me  here  this  morning.  Miue 
will  bo  brief,  as  it  must  go  ou  to  New  York 
presently,  aud  there  is  much  snow  on  the 
Line. 

I am  iudeed  delighted  by  your  account  of 
the  Play,  and  do  begiu  to  believe  that  1 shall 
see  it!  Every  word  of  your  account  of  your 
last  visit  “Behind”  I have  read  — aud  shall 
read — again  and  again. 

Of  Mr.  Barrett  I have  seen  nothing,  heard 
nothing.  Wherever  I go  they  play  my  books, 
with  my  name  in  big  letters.  Oliver  Twist  was 
at  Baltimore  when  I left  it  last  Wednesday. 
Pickwick  is  here,  and  Dot  and  the  Carrier  are 
here.  Pickwick  was  at  New  York  too  when 
I last  passed  that  way ; so  was  Our  Mutual 
Friend  ; so  was  No  Thoroughfare . 

We  are  getting  now  among  smaller  halls,  but 
the  audieuces  are  immeuse.  Marigold  here  last 
night  (for  the  first  time)  bowled  Philadelphia 
cleau  over.  1 go  on  to  Washington  to-morrow 
morning,  and  shall  be  half-way  through  my 
Readings  ou  Friday,  my  birthday. 

God  bless  you. 

Ever  affectionately,  C.  D. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Thursday,  Fourth  June,  1868. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — I have  been  to  Paris. 
The  piece  is  a genuine  and  real  success.  They 
all  agree  that  if  it  could  have  been  done  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  it  would  have  gone  200  nights. 
I did  not  see  it  on  the  first  night,  beiug  far  too 
nervous  and  oppressed  by  a terrible  sense  of 
the  helplessuess  of  the  situation.  Fcchter,  too. 
was  lead -colored,  aud  shaking  from  head  to 
foot.  So  we  took  a ride  iu  an  open  coach, 
and  repaired  at  intervals  to  the  Caf6  Vaude- 
ville, whore  Didier  (the  announced  translator) 
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came  from  act  to  act  with  his  report.  Joey 
Ladle  knew  nothing  of  his  part,  and  made  less 
than  nothing  of  it;  all  thereat  did  well.  Ber- 
traud  was  loudly  called  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  and  did  his  very  utmost.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  was  a success  from  first 
to  last.  It  was  too  late  to  make  the  chauge 
when  I got  to  Paris,  and  Fechter  had  great 
faith  in  the  retention  of  the  scene  besides,  but 
I am  quite  certain  that  the  piece  would  go  bet- 
ter without  Wilding’s  death  scene.  The  audi- 
euce  are  told  (in  the  person  of  Vendale)  that 
Wilding  is  dead,  and  that  is  quite  enough.  I 
saw  our  French  Wilding  after  his  decease,  and 


could  very  clearly  perceive  that  he  had  got 
mighty  little  out  of  it. 

I thought  it  as  well  that  they  should  know 
about  Paris  at  the  Adelphi,  so  I went  behind 
for  half  an  hour  last  night. 

You  are  getting  on,  I hope  T 

Ever  affect’ly,  C.  D. 

Collins  and  Fechter,  in  1869,  wrote  an 
original  play  called  Black  and  White.  It 
was  produced  at  the  London  Adelphi  in 
the  month  of  March  of  that  year,  with 
Fechter  as  the  Count  de  Lavrac  and  Miss 
Carlotta  Leclercq  as  Emily  Milburn. 
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A.  Y B.  Office, 

Monday,  Twenty-fifth  February,  1869. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — I have  read  the  play 
[Black  and  ink  i/e]  with  great  attention,  and 
with  a stage  eye  ; and  I think  it  will  be  a great 
success.  It  is  highly  interesting,  admirably 
constructed  and  carried  through,  and  very  pic- 
turesque. Characters  well  marked  aud  con- 
trasted, sharp  dialogue,  and  all  good. 

I am  now  going  to  inako  a suggestion  or 
two. 

The  introduction  aud  carrying  on  of  that 
cane  is  so  new  aud  strong  that  I don’t  think 
the  culminating  situation  of  that  act  up  to  it. 
Have  you  and  Fechter  ever  thought  of  making 
the  blow  fall  on  Miss  Leclercq  by  accident:  of 
her  being  struck  on  the  bosom,  and  declaring 
that  she  will  bear  the  mark  as  a mark  of  glory 
and  not  of  shame,  because  she  loves  him  ? 

That  is  what  1 should  do  with  it. 

Before  that  situation,  turn  back  to  page  35. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  Maurice’s  “You  shall 
feel  my  cane  ou  your  back”  were  followed  by 
Wolfs  rejoinder  (unheard  by  him  on  going  off), 
“You  shall  feel  it  ou  yours”? 

Page  49  : I would  be  very  careful  not  to  have 
too  much  measuring,  aud  in  particular  not  too 
much  speaking  about  it.  I would  express  as 
much  as  possible  of  that  in  the  actor’s  doubt- 
ful manner  and  indecision  — with  the  fiddles 
and  mutes,  etc.,  in  the  orchestra. 

Page  55  aud  56:  I cannot  understand  Fech- 
tcFs  gayety  here.  I took  it  for  certain,  not 
having  read  to  the  end,  that  he  had  then  got 
the  letter  for  the  Provost  Marshal  in  his  pock- 
et and  had  read  it.  I cannot  conceive  his  jest- 
ing at  that  time  under  any  other  conditions, 
and  I think  that  it  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
letter  when  it  does  come. 

This  is  all  I have  to  say,  except  of  praise  and 
high  hope — and  it’s  little  enough,  I think. 

Ever  affec’ly,  C.  D. 

Dickens  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1870. 
Collins,  who  saw  him  laid  by  the  side  of 
Johnson  and  Garrick,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, rests  now  in  Kensal  Green,  not  far 
from  the  graves  of  Sydney  Smith  and 
Leigh  Hunt. 


Dickens's  last  letter  to  Collins,  so  far  as 
is  known  to  the  executors  of  either  man, 
was  upon  business  matters,  and  was  dated 
five  months  before  Dickens's  death.  It  is 
here  appended. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  \V.  C., 

Thursday,  Twenty-seventh  January,  1870. 

My  dear  Wilkie, — At  your  request  I can 
have  no  hesitation  in  statiug  for  your  satis- 
faction that  the  copyright  in  any  of  your  nov- 
els, tales,  and  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  periodicals  entitled  Household  Words  and 
All  the  Year  Bound  was  never  purchased  by 
the  proprietors  of  those  Periodicals,  they  hav- 
ing merely  purchased  from  you  the  right  of 
first  publishing  the  same  therein,  and  of  course 
of  always  retaining  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  stereotype  plates.  You  have  the  right, 
hereby  freely  acknowledged,  of  disposing  of  and 
publishing  the  same  novels,  tales,  and  articles 
in  any  way  you  think  proper,  without  inter- 
ference from  the  proprietors  of  the  said  peri- 
odicals, their  successors  or  assigns. 

Faithfully  yours  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Wilkie  Collins,  Esquire. 

No.  26,  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C., 

Thursday,  Twenty-seventh  January.  1S70. 

My  dear  Wilkie,  — Within  you  will  find 
the  original  draft  of  the  formal  letter  you  want 
from  me,  with  my  version  of  the  same  under 
my  hand.  My  departure,  even  from  the  origi- 
nal excruciating  phraseology,  is  very  slight. 
May  the  Spirit  of  English  Style  be  merciful  to 
me! 

I have  been  truly  concerned  to  hear  of  your 
bad  attack.  Well,  I have  two  hopes  of  it — first, 
that  it  will  not  last  long;  second,  that  it  will 
leave  you  in  a really  recovered  state  of  good 
health.  I don’t  come  to  see  you  because  1 don’t 
want  to  bother  you.  Perhaps  you  may  be  glad 
to  see  me  by-and-bye.  Who  knows? 

Affectionately  always, 

Charles  Dickens. 

Who  knows  ? 


NOVEMBER.— IMPRESSION. 

BY  w.  D.  HOWELLS. 

A WEFT  of  leafless  spray 

Woven  fine  against  the  gray 
Of  the  autumnal  day. 

And  blurred  along  those  ghostly  garden  tops 
Clusters  of  berries  crimson  as  the  drops 
That  my  heart  bleeds  when  I remember 
How  often,  in  how  many  a far  November, 

Of  childhood  and  my  children's  childhood  I was  glad, 
With  the  wild  rapture  of  the  Fall 
Thrilling  from  me  to  them,  of  all 
The  ruin  now  so  intolerably  sad. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

BY  THE  REV.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D D. 


THE  midsummer  of  this  year  witnessed 
a scene  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
that  recalled  the  events  of  a past  genera- 
tion. The  21st  of  July  was  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  Bull  Run,  where  North 
and  South  met  in  the  first  real  battle  of 
the  war,  for  the  engagements  in  West 
Virginia,  near  the  Ohio,  hardly  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  battles.  But  Bull  Run 
was  a conflict  of  armies,  in  which  both 
sides  took  their  first  lessons  in  war,  and 
out  of  which  came  at  least  one  great  sol- 
dier, who  stood  so  firmly  while  the  battle 
raged  around  him  that  others  who  were 
broken  and  dismayed  took  courage  as 
they  saw  his  unshaken  column  standing 
“like  a stone  wall,”  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  “Stonewall  ” Jackson. 
This  was  the  hero  to  whom  a monument 
was  now  to  be  unveiled  in  Lexington, 
where  he  is  buried.  Of  those  who  stood 
beside  him  on  that  bloody  day  thirty 
years  ago,  almost  all  had  followed  him  to 
the  grave ; but  the  survivors,  the  shattered 
wrecks  of  war,  came  from  far  and  near 
to  do  honor  to  him  who  once  led  them  to 
battle,  and  wept  with  overpowering  emo- 
tion at  the  grave  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander. 

The  demonstration  furnishes  an  occa- 
sion for  a Northerner  to  give  his  opinion 
of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  years 
that  have  passed  have  removed  us  so  far 
from  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war,  and 
from  the  passions  it  aroused,  that  we  can 
do  justice  even  to  those  who  were  in  arms 
against  us;  and  no  one  can  read  the  his- 
tory of  Stonewall  Jackson  without  recog- 
nizing in  him  all  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  a popular  hero.  As  a soldier,  some 
competent  critics  rank  him  as  the  first 
that  the  war  produced  on  either  side. 
Not  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  lar- 
gest army,  or  undertook  the  most  exten- 
sive military  operations,  but  that  with  the 
means  that  he  had  he  accomplished  more 
than  any  other  commander.  He  had  made 
a study  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
and  saw  that  success  lay  not  merely  in 
having  “the  strongest  battalions,”  but  in 
secrecy  of  design  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion. In  the  latter  lie  outdid  even  Napo- 
leon himself,  training  his  men  to  such  a 
pitch  of  endurance  that  he  could  “rush” 
them  twenty -five  miles  a day  over  a 


broken  country,  across  rivers,  and  over 
mountains,  and  fight  a battle  as  the  sun 
was  going  down.  Nothing  in  the  war 
gave  more  decisive  proof  of  military  gen- 
ius than  the  campaign  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  in  the  spring  of  1862— the 
only  one  which  he  conducted  absolutely 
alone,  with  no  interference  from  those 
above  him  — where  he  was  pitted  not 
against  one  army,  but  four  (under  Banks, 
Fremont,  Shields,  and  Milroy),  advancing 
upon  him  from  different  quarters,  and  out- 
manoeuvred them  all,  attacking  and  de- 
feating each  in  turn,  till  he  drove  them, 
one  after  another,  out  of  the  valley,  when 
he  gave  them  all  the  slip,  and  crossing  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  one  of  his  rapid  march- 
es, suddenly  appeared  on  the  flank  of 
McClellan’s  army  before  Richmond. 
That  decided  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
when  he  turned  north,  and  by  a bold 
movement  threw  himself  between  Pope 
and  Washington,  and  the  second  Bull 
Run  proved  far  more  bloody  than  the 
first.  All  this  is  matter  of  history  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recall,  nor  to  follow 
the  tireless  soldier  to  Harper's  Ferry,  to 
Antietam,  to  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville,  where  he  fell  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  great  flank  movement 
which  he  had  conceived  and  conducted 
had  struck  the  Union  army  with  a shock 
from  which  it  reeled  and  could  not  re- 
cover, but  sought  safety  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rappahannock,  which  it  had  cross- 
ed only  a few  days  before  in  all  the  con- 
fidence of  victory.  This  is  a record  of 
continued  success  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
find  another  example  in  our  own  history, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  other. 

Such  was  Jackson,  the  soldier,  a man 
of  iron,  of  whom  we  think,  as  we  read  the 
histories  of  the  war,  that  he  must  have 
been  as  unbending  as  the  bronze  statue 
that  was  unveiled  at  Lexington.  But 
was  he  all  iron?  Or  were  there  in  his 
rugged  composition  some  softer  elements 
that  bring  him  more  in  touch  with  our 
common  humanity? 

These  questions  are  answered  in  a me- 
morial that  will  have  a unique  interest 
because  of  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
There  is  always  a peculiar  interest  in  the 
life  of  a man  written  by  a woman , espe- 
cially if  she  be  his  wife  (for  surely  no  one 
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can  write  of  him  so  truly,  as  no  one  knows 
him  so  well),  and  if  the  man  himself  be  a 
great  character  or  a great  actor  in  human 
affairs.  All  these  elements  of  interest  are 
united  in  a Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson  by 
his  wife,  the  very  mention  of  which  touches 
a chord  of  sympathy.  When  the  great 
soldier  fell  at  Chancellorsville  he  was  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  not  yet  forty  years 
old.  He  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1863, 
so  that  it  is  now  twenty-eight  years  that 
siie  who  bears  his  name  has  pursued  her 
lonely  way  through  the  world,  nourishing 
her  sad  heart  with  memories  of  the  dead, 
recalling  the  incidents  of  their  happy  life 
together,  and  reading  over  and  over  the 
letters  which  speak  to  her  as  a voice  from 
the  unseen.  Out  of  these  materials  and 
reminiscences,  with  the  help  of  more  elab- 
orate histories  and  biographies,  she  has 
prepared  the  simple  narrative  which  she 
now  gives  to  the  world. 

In  opening  these  pages,  so  full  of  tender 
interest,  we  perceive  at  once  how  different 
is  a woman’s  way  of  telling  a story  from 
that  of  a man  ! His  style  is  blunt  and  ab- 
rupt, as  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  a subject,  while  she  comes  to  hers  by 
gradual  approaches,  soft  and  slow  as  her 
own  gentle  footsteps,  lingeringby  the  way 
to  bring  in  every  incident,  however  re- 
mote the  connection,  and  thus  leading  us 
on  by  a pleasant  though  somewhat  wind- 
ing path  to  the  end.  If  a woman  has  a 
story  to  tell,  she  begins  at  the  beginning . 
Thus  our  author,  to  make  her  narrative 
complete,  prefaces  that  which  is  personal 
to  herself  by  a sketch  of  the  ancestry  of 
her  subject,  in  which  she  goes  back  nearly 
a hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  may 
seem  a roundabout  way  of  coming  to  her 
subject,  but  it  is  a woman’s  way,  winding 
round  and  round  th rough  secluded  paths 
till  she  comes  out  at  last  on  the  upland, 
where  the  broad  sunlight  falls  upon  the 
hero  of  her  story.  While  we  would  not 
anticipate  the  reader  in  following  her 
back  to  an  early  period  of  American  his- 
tory, as  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  pri- 
meval forest,  we  may  point  the  way  in 
an  outline  which  condenses  many  pages 
into  one. 

The  story  begins  like  a novel,  of  course 
with  a young  woman  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(1748)  that  she  steps  upon  the  scene,  in 
the  great  “London  town”  where  her  fa- 
ther is  a well-to-do  citizen,  owning  if  not 
keeping  a famous  hostelry  known  as  The 


Bold  Dragoon.  But  the  good  man  dies, 
and  his  wife  marries  his  brother,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  a daughter,  who  might 
almost  have  stood  herself  as  a represent- 
ative of  the  bold  dragoon,  as  she  was  of 
a masculine  beauty,  with  the  stature  of 
a man  (she  was  six  feet  tall),  and  his 
strength  as  well;  and  of  such  spirit  that 
when  her  step-father  would  assert  his  au- 
thority over  her,  she  threw  a silver  tank- 
ard at  his  head,  and  fled  from  his  home, 
and  took  ship  for  America.  On  board 
she  meets  (in  the  most  approved  style  of 
romance)  the  man  who  is  to  be  her  hus- 
band. On  the  long  voyage  there  is  time 
enough  for  love-making,  but  the  proud 
beauty  disdains  her  lover,  till  (as  usual 
in  such  cases),  after  loug  waiting,  his  per- 
severance and  devotion  are  rewarded,  and 
she  becomes  the  wife  of  John  Jackson. 
At  first  they  settle  in  Maryland ; but  soon, 
ambitious  of  broader  lands,  if  not  of  a 
freer  and  bolder  life,  move  off  into  the 
wilderness,  where  they  are  surrounded  by 
Indians,  and  often  startled  by  the  war- 
whoop,  when  the  wife  is  not  a whit  be- 
hind her  husband  in  defending  their 
cabin,  and  inspiring  the  scattered  settlers 
to  resistance.  Here  are  materials  for  a 
complete44  Romance  of  the  Border,’*  which 
would  find  its  climax  in  what  no  novelist 
would  dare  to  invent,  but  was  the  his- 
toric fact,  that  this  queen  of  the  forest 
lived  to  be  a hundred  and  five  years  old ! 

Such  a couple  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  a race  of  heroes,  and 
when  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on, 
the  father  and  the  older  sons  took  their 
places  in  the  ranks  on  the  side  of  in- 
dependence. Reaping  the  fruits,  his  son 
George  was  a member  of  Congress  when 
Andrew"  Jackson  wTas  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee; and  comparing  notes,  they  fouud 
that  their  ancestors  were  from  the  same 
parish,  near  Londonderry,  and  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  famous  siege  in  which 
many  a hero  fought  and  fell,  while  those 
who  survived  clung  the  closer  to  a free- 
dom that  had  been  bought  w ith  blood. 

This  is  a noble  lineage  from  which  to 
have  sprung,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Stonewall  Jackson  w*as  always  proud  of 
his  ancestry,  and  that  his  highest  ambi- 
tion wras  to  be  not  unworthy  of  their  hon- 
orable name.  All  this  our  author  records 
with  just  womanly  pride,  tracing  their 
history  from  generation  to  generation,  till, 
in  the  year  1824,  January  21st,  appeared 
a little  44  Thomas,”  who  was  born  to  a dcs- 
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tiw y greater  than 
them  all.  Tliesmr 
rounding*  were 
b umbte  -^njugh — 
ft  ir^W- 

itoffeii  hhihs'e  ;jtt 
ili^  little  town  .of 
Olarkiburi?,  Virr 
gitot?  Iti3;M»uy% 
by  the  division  of 

tlii>  State,  in  \V^i 

twain  otftoprcmd 
aec^fu 


pliabed  til!  after 
m death,  he  )md 
tl m of 

Atasborirv  # \ tomato  • Fim<o 
the Wgi  h ft  i ng ft  d ^'-\£ bo  to*  n : i.i  iily 

TiHto;. for  her  00h'“  Mc»-  ^-ntw 
toed  yi?aw  ?oJd  wljctfi-  to,  ii-i 

tWt-H  M if  Uv  . • • .1  i •••* 

since  he  cnuLJ  not ;to*d  ■•..-■  : 

icmkfcd  tto  the" *miub  M>  hto  to-yy  .Qhf 
widowed  mother  sy**»  left  peimtoss,  ami 
supported  herHelf  ami  tier  three  children 
by  teuehipg  a little  anhouf  anil  taking;  hi 
sewiiig/tiil  she  was  married  «gairj;;  but  to 
a man  so  shiftless  that  he  eon  Id  not  i$Mt> 
ca Lie  of  her  family,  and  at  six  year?  of  age, 


BIRTHPt*A€E  OF  OKNKRAJL  JACKSON, 

cua^KSBrnri.,  west  viuoixia 


Thornas/  ' a pretty  , itigjr-c.heekeKl,  Idtopyto 
boy,  with  waving  brown  hair,'1  ttodartog 
of  his  mother.  tod  to  be  sen  I to  flu*  rare 
of  an  uuele.  If  is.a  jnti fill- 
thr  little  fcllatth  mounted  behind  «n  .'•olit 
negro  servant,  ruling  away  from  the  mo* 
tihSV  whi?  stands  at  .tor  door  with 
in#  ever  and  breaking  heart  vtochinfir 
him She  was  nut  to 
till  a year  later,  Afto 
was  ion  i?er:de4ihJied.  and.  sent  for  him^  to 
receive  it#  tot  hiessingv  Thus,  wtute 
stiO  n.  child , left  don  My  orphatud . 

But  the  mother  had  lived  hmg  etitogh  to 
imprint  tier  image  on  the  heart  of  her  son 
ami  to  his  d yhitr  day  he  eon  hi  not  speak  of 
her  but  with  an  emotion  that  stowed  how 
he  lowd  her  mid  eherjstoi  her  memory 
At  one  time;  led  ic  way  by  his  older 
bmUto,  the  two  hoys  d-ati^d  in 
of  cidy^ibMu’ih  and  wiuidered  tdJf  to  (\te 
Ohio  and  do  to  ilm  river,  «teepi,ug  on  liab 
toU  ;Mid  *m  the  rivivr  Imito,  .till  they 
were  shivering  with  fe  ver/uui  ngne.  whoa, 
lifter  •nroiitto  of  atodto,  rite  iteqiv 
'.proiIigHl ddbton  name  took,  too  giddier 
vv  otto  im>fe  lh e porn forts  of  a hinne. 


father  of 

nrfxSyv  - 
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gi fining  of  the civil  wan  * N/~;  - : 

m I8f»3,  -i&  min  imiirr  red  fe-  & 

daughter  of  INv . l>r  .J  tin  kin,  the  pres- 
ident of  Washington  College,  bui  i o 
Hole  omre  than  a s>v.--  died  in 
£>V*?b£  bir) h to  » child,  the  child  also 
•ilytiid,'  ,w yhtff  mother  and  babe  were 
hi i rieci  i#  t $aoie 

'jMtfif# r l %M  i h 


Thus  hfe 

his  only 

r jli4?  ta  society 

<vf  Ui£  verufrable  father  -iu~  la vr„  in 
yv‘Uoaf>  c family  he ; Uvtfd'  for  t wo  pr 
•tittle,  It  oxily  friter- 

hiti;  rctu  ini  that  h*  febp4 

ImjfpHiess  again  in  & Sr^ouii  Ti^jainia^e^ 
to  om  who  w*d*b  likes?  hW  't&cm%r  "wife, 
iii0  daugiitrr  of  & JJ reshy feri an  toiuis - 
ten  • : fch^\ Jte  v;.  • Bn: ‘M^tTisuu,  of  ■£&&& 
lotte.  North  Oan>lhi»,  A^ho  had  &lso 
been  tire  prnsidtiot  of  a erMe'g&r  spihafc 
all  1 us  iV^CKiuitioo^  were  academic  and 
scholarly^  She  is}  the  author  of  :tlm 
present  volume,  and  Ire  re  begin:  thcrae 
porsonai  ?remitiisvcenecs  which  eoiistk 
tii  to  it^.  chief  interest  and  value,  A> 
>vy are* ^ idfmduced  into  the  burin*  life 
At  ; tv  *?.  .se<2  haw  the  very  at*. 

JN  V$Rii -Wjth ill Ionite' v:b;ingt\d  by  the  pi*n^.iice  of 
of  industry,  ami  an  he  grew.  up  had  Charge  woman,  nmi  :*ppm*iakl  the  fiseb&ss  of 
of  the  man  on  hi  a nneleV  lam;  Au-ivc  : .‘her  Obser  ration*  m iho  judgment  of  yhar 
a. ml  hifflp.SpirU^lflii*  was  the  rnvrid  daring  heiei\  Though ! it:?;  is  ;.i  <i«dit?r»U*  last  it 
rider  in  a hors/e-r;usv  and  f lirashial  u hnlly  is  perl nips  the  :,rm\M  and  ih«  best  thsi 
twice  his  size  because  bo  spoke  nub-dy  i«>  can  be  applied  to  ilk.  complex  life  »>f  a 
it  school  -girl..  Such  is  the  siakt  of  which  -man.-*  the'  Judgment,  Which  U a kindol 
heroes  me  mad*-  the  boy  was  father  Of  insimot,  <».f  iky  with  ’ tv  limn  ids  life  u& 
the  man.  a-^ocbdcd  A*  >Ue  see's  ali  *.Nk  lu-r  does 

But  Uiiis  eouiury  life  canm-tuan  eiitl  on  from  a feminine  point  of  Yimv\  (von* 
hk  reeeiylk^.  fiddly  tm^5cpc<ioiUy,  an  a|k  tlhi.  ,'ciiile  of  the  lV» 

}H:dnfnient  asa  eudelatAvebi  Poii-t, which  perceived  thing*.  jnvi>ifde.  to  our  diiiier 
deterriimed  hk  m\]ftyvye&vevr„  He  began  sen$e,  With  6uC)i  kk^ir  ihstflit,  the  wife 
almost  at  the  foot  of  his  ehrsy,  ami  carue  of  u ■' viVidier,  who  locks  might  ihto  lik 
out  nearly  sit  dz  head,  gain  trig-  slowly  but  eyes,  tour  mu  hekealili  those  lie^rybror^ 
.steadily  by  liis  Hidoimtabb  persmeranem  a suit  and  lomler  look;,  and  the  voice  thai 
till,  when*  after  four  years  of  hard  study,  is  used  to  yoihvnamL  *uhduttl  to  toin^  &$■. 
be  y:as  .sent  to  MbxiYiO,  thyry  vrtk  hot  a gynife'  hdv  , Thus:  d>ri>ugfVd  ihtv 

befte-r  5ro u n g-  etlfichr  indije  nnhy.’  When-  the  relixtWxis.  a Btudy  r^ 

.ever  lie  U rydev  h rtf.  ty  showed  f he  ip  inuhly  wsesj^nd  ceruiiriiyiife  ti is, 

yohlness  vf  twey  bi’e 

rvUeil  for  gallantry  *r -in  the  baflie  of  (dm-  a mKn  I no.  been  kroovd  ki  Uie  world 
TiibuM?^  and.  tbk  g uf  Oh  apul  tepee,  W it  h ^h>u^W?ill  Jmkmd\  fir^  tho  ceuiral 

TheuvoowMb-:  ruievriiiuykme^  of  peace  fi.gom  l\  is  a gi-eat  privileged^  have  the 
! o ‘Or  \k  i ! rornaim*d  in  tin-  ,nmvr  (he mg  rnruuii  raisevi  mi  'an  inferior  m vouch  nur 
^Erh*h  •.H^ihifuiiiv  iii'  t,he  eyv.y '.fe'sifc mpon  a beiiittifui 
harbor  of  Now  Y.ork  and  afterwards  at  The  man  Of  mm  is  found  to  he.  ifie  sim* 
Etkriid^f  Id  i Ifjfrf,  when'  bo  <xo  “ plest.  the  ^itlest,  iihd  ^ 

±\Lm*d  loy.ficMP:  a pmfessorsbip  in  tlje  men.  who  wm&  our  confidence : Ahd  dm 
M iktare  fn:siHut.i>  :at  L>;>:mgu*n.  Vo’giuia  si roiig  pensoiujJ  atUcdiunuit.  The  author 
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takas  ti  gwJ-natunB<l  ^ 
vrfe  urigbt  kliiiasr  say  & 
m feci iievoas  — d ;■  , y 
showing  bdvv  far  w*pg. ' ••:•  It . ’ 
from.  what  h.d  >•' 

sujlp^eil  to  be.  v ' $ 

of  rittf  * \%  £p&rf>  ^ v>: 

silent*  be  is  tb# 
proaehable  of  human  be- 
ings to  those  whom  he 
knows,  well,  with  tyUpui 
he  talks-  without  reserve. 

Nor  is  his  cooversatloii 
only  in  agra^eoibootOue. 

It  will  surprise  nrn/iy  lei ;A .,.y 
learn  that  this  M gri/d  ; 
soldier.' T was  'noted- 
faxsi fly  for  hTApfejrl^l^^*, ' * 

aritl  the  ^uief  htfoiV^-VU^t 
often  rippled  ri>  ,:;h  ^ ■ 

or  ^-dwfufcle  of  tii#  • iVM  ■•  • 

As  sorm  as  he  i?nt«r5  hi^ 
door  he  puts  oil  All  wj  L 
th*ry  stiff aess  as  heAv<iul<l 
i&y:-  aside  his  Tmlitoy  cj  / ■./■  ;• 

&$&k  ] flie  officer  i«>  • • •; 

#hmg e4  into  & umti.  aod 

the  man  fe ....  , . ^ I :._.( ..,«.  . H|H) jjHj 7i. 

In  si  to  the  natural  reaction,  he  .ubamtomC- •■  up.  Uie  room 

'lii^^U':'ta-?aA  and  frolio  in  h ^ -of' ' ‘wti, >; jfib.^E  b^Khf 

leaves, far  behind’  the  dignity  of  the  grave  .-;md  when  ihe  scene  was  di^y  with.  ihfc 
professor  and  the  imUr&ry  ortieer,  We  are  zvemug'  pfray#tv.  lie  *iould  hut  fee!  th  at  U;* 
afraid,  if  the  whole  truth  were  told.  that  very  pVhoe  of  &ud  'rested  on  his  heart  and 
he  sometimes  indulged  in  ^in f i>)  amuxfc  home  No  desert puon  of  five  man  in 
for  $1% :w*fev-mf&ss&n  f i$  fcMh’ptete 

should  ,b«  told  of  & bfcii&Jtehl  £¥6Sl)yfcfc>  wiihdt  did  hdto  note  of  hi^  ti^sire;  to 
v\*n  f v)  Ih&t  at  lime's,  wben'.thcre  was  uo  wake  Idfti&d.f  useful,  though  in  the  hum- 

body  looking  on.  he  would  draw  the  our  blest  ways:  '.Hewa&  a devout  mem  hr?  of 

tains,  so  *m»  not  to  .scandalize  th*v  imigU  .'Urn  Lresuy torkin  church  in  l^sjogtou, 
bors,  fend  dance  a jig  round  the  room  though  not  a ruling  rider .{«£-- fate  been 
Witli  these  diversions  there  was  the  often  reported? ; Cor  though  in  the  line  of 

promotion,  he  never  got 
higher  than  a deacon. 
/;>y-.y;  ->  whose  duly  was  16  look 

aftcc  the  pvor  atul  take  up 
the  ’.collection  He  even 
atooped  to  the  last 
of  solf.ahu^g-ation : . when 

. good  ^ 

Thus  he  never. 


3*3p$£ 

tfcwgl 

.pjfpjw 

LiLfriiTCl  j 


TH35  mKySi.U^  W 


scriptihn 
stopped  at  any  sevviey, bent- 
ever  hhmhltty 

In  Lexuigtou.  ui  other 
Smifimru  towns,  tliejN?-  M'cre 
iwutiy  poor  -oitegrci^.  ^vliose 
Condition,  especia Uy  that  of 
the  child  reii,  as  cued  his 
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»Tmr!m»u  vvlgrnrd  to  >U&  bdme  for  % 
last  fayewsll.  ww$  I'MlviHg*-  ;iU^ii^-\unq^y 
opened  U>  Jti^  vi>;A]  >j.i 
{for*  ..vrh-  Umiur  ttnft>  R;  vmr  tWiiHjy 
of  f 

• Wo.'T^yV j>‘  fup  Wt*»  g-  W(  honstrlavu 

ijitiitti  With  • h £ i ^ I 'hi  t\  1 e jp|» 

' ajwj  t4*n4*j  In  u v.mr.« 
emotum,  prayed  Im  imr  ^vlujin  iit>  -!te*t- 
/lioMod;  aoil  for  Hfe  down  try  v that,  ft 
■might  yet  be  spa-reil  ihn  horrors  of 
war.  Then  rismg  lro?o  Ins  knees,  he 
compassion,  pud  Ho  opened  a Sunday-  crossed  the  t hresiiolci  which  be  wiis  never 
sehooL  into  which  tie  pothered  the  iitUo  \o  cross  again. 

pickahiiinies  tram  Urn  si reel,  null  he  did  And  now  dime  m swiff  iueeession  the 
not  take  more  pride  in  the  martial  ap-  ‘ grfcfit  and, atvfui  v.a  xu*-s  of  haul  e,  at  .which 
pearanee  of  the  cadet*  on  ..parade  than  in  tile  very  hwm  or  live  urniou  *lond  Mill,, 
the  rows  oi  dark  but  hrivtlii-.ey.ed  faces  The  present  nnr^uwe,  though  H roiiim 
that  glistened  on  the  benches  ofc  big  negro  ties  to  ».te*  middle  tit  Hie  war  wlnm  dark- 
Sunday-school.  sop  |VU,  Jlirou-n  but  ■ 1 title  light  on  the. 

Such  was  the  simple  vmuul  of  this  good  wr*r  itself,  of  which  the  writer  eonbi  rap 
ipa  p •*> ; Hfe  in  thrift."  tmnqftil  days,  when  no  personal  ih^ngff^Ive/pafd 

he  w*%*  tltr.iee  lMipp.y  --  happy  in  ‘Ids  home,  visits  to  her  IjiiSlbapd  in  camp,  ?he  .never 

UVhik  pbxfbS^I^ijhl  ilfe  addin  dding  gowd,  saw  a ha? i Jfe,  J pi*  us  sOaft  'a*  onie  was 

Such  was  the  scone,  top  heigltt.  toHnsf  pupen»ling4  with  hi^  i^mil  tender  card 
that  was  hp^'  todie  ddrpcntecf  a*  suddenly  S?&  t h£k  n wiry  to  a place  of  Safety, 
rose  the  gaibf-rb,^  rlood-.  {i{  war.  So  tied,  all  she  knows  of  the  issue 

When ..- .^ped-#'.th^  ciy \ has  learned  frtrro  others  who  were  eye- 
dots  of  the  institute,  having  b^u-^eudy  witnessed  Of  (triurse^he  must  give  so  rite 
trained  to  grips,  dmekiy  formed  iutn  account  of  the  rumpaipn^  and  hist  ties 
& company,  vy  iihdie  ks<m  m*  rls  command-  which  were  the  great  events  of  her  hrreb 
er,  lipd  a waded  only  the  order  from  Rich-  life;  hut  these,  iu-wewr  lidercsHng  Ifi 
mood  to  manic  1(  can  a*  on  a Sunday  themsel  ve.s.  tWinot  claim'  if*  be  on  fdtfgmaT 
ifcornmg,  a/.d  Ihcv  wore  druv.  n up  on  the  ami  imh’pcmioM  contribution  io  history 
]>a.rade-g}H>upd.  Wlicn  a.fi  was  c/ampbl.^d.  Om*  cJevpt^u  . however,  furnished  by  ;Ui 
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other  pen . itangw -nml b* • ; gi vefr ' . ojj* ' •iU&  authority  of  bis  d^rn 
ascribes  to  Jackson  at  om  mcYrYient  h pro-  brculun^mdaw,  Genera)  Rnfuk  Bamoger. 
posai  to  vai«r..Ui<>.*bh'iOk;  This  is  the  of  the  Con federate  army  , who  deuu la 

J.asi-'etit^.naifcy  ^of;^V£|rf;  ahd  jt<  most  lioh4-*  ccm^iderable  length  n remarkably  ifjtier- 
ble  barbarity  Tlte  wry  word  suggests  . view  that  took  place  after  the  Sey^ypay^ 
.slaughter  without  mercy.  The  'black  Hag  battles.  While  the  army  was  still  encamped 
floats  only  at  the  mast  head  of  pirate  near  Richmond,  But  the  statement  is 
ships,  telling  l»y  U Higm  that  cannot  be  m is-  explici  t,  -and  leaves  no  doubt  that  Jack&do 
understood  that  quarter  Will  neither  be  believed  iri  th**;  Cromwellian  way  of  car- 
asked. nor  ginm.  In  warfare  on  land  it  ryiiig-  on  war;  that  if  war  must  be,  the 
Wonld  iie  understood  as  a massacre  of  more  tre?riemlous  the  blows,  the  sooner 


HTO.YF-V.  Al4.  JAGtfKON 


pri9.ohmV  a-lbirig*'  unknown  among  mu*,  will  it  come  to  an  end,  and  he  would 
tiony  al  tlm  t <l^y;  aii G that  would  push  the  war  into  make  it 

bnu'jr-  a)m\  .^v  Dtan  or  any government.  felt  ju  «1]  ii>  ^v^iiy  ;H«[  ij^  would 
that  should  m.tempt  itv  Uuv  exeembon  of  never  have  dealt,  witil  prisoners  tn  ftooi' 
the  yriioM  ^ iGiea.  ycidl  did  with  Ihe  Irish  guvnspn  of  I>rog- 

of  such  a thing  is  so  alien  to  the  character  IumJu,  or  NitpoleoH  vith  tin?  Turks  m; JuiTa. 
of  Stone  wu>H  #•:  Ki-Htbfi l of  TTui  btesfc  proof  y>f  what 7m would  do  is  id 


of  Stonewall  dncksou  that  ;esi>iUMi)cnf  of  The  best  proof  of  wlrat  h>*  would  clo  ?S3f 
tbi*  k tied  roust  he  received  who  great  re-  what  he  rfte/  do  when  the  fort  one  of  wo* 
serve*  it  wen  id  not  be  deemed  worthy  (brev;  n whole  garrison  iu*n  lies  1 1 amis, 
of  a moimmth?  aHeatioii  were  it  not  that  At  Harpers  Ferry  lie  captured  eleven 

ifiy.-'ifii--  :cf]i>'  • 5'  i:  ‘ $ && £ a £ < 
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have  delayed  his 
march  to  join  Lee 
for  the  approach- 
ing1 battle.  When 
he  declared,  there- 
fore, that  lie  would 
“ keep  no  prison- 
ers/’ it  was  for  a 
military  reason. 
He  had  laid  out  a 
plan  of  campaign, 
which  he  belie  veil, 
if  vigorously  pur- 
sued, would  end 
the  war.  It  was 
to  form  three  or 
four  great mova- 
ble columns"  of 
forty  thousand 
men  each,  which 
should  be  literally 
stripped  for  battle. 

behind 


leaving 

not  only  prisoners 
but  even  fortified 
posts,  that  the 
whole  fighting 
force  might  be 
concentrated  into 
a few  compact  bod- 
ies, which  could  be 
moved  with  great 
rapidity  into  the 
Northern  States 
and  against  North- 
ern cities.  That 
this  grand  strategy 
would  have  suc- 
ceeded we  do  not 
believe,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that 
it  was  twice  at- 
id  failed — at  Aniietam  and  Gel- 
n the  first  of  which  Jackson 
:>k  part.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
this  had  not  been  attempted, 
as  very  sanguine  of  success, 
kept  in  comparative  comfort  till  they  were  even  picturing  to  himself  how  he  would 
exchanged.  Of  course  if  they  violated  plant  his  guns  within  shelling  distance  of 
their  parole  they  would  he  exposed  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York! 
utmost  penalty  of  war.  But  the  policy.  But  of  this  midnight  council  and  plan- 
instead  of  being  cruel,  was  the  mildest  ning  of  great  campaigns  not  a whisper 
that  could  have  been  adopted.  It  was  came  to  the  heart  that  trusted  in  him  so 
not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  safely  that  she  was  content  not  to  know, 
but  to  disencumber  his  army,  that  he  It  might  be  supposed  that  letters  from 
might  move  it  rapidly,  which  he  could  a great  commander  to  his  wife,  written 
not  do  with  thousands  of  prisoners  drag-  amid  the  scenes  of  war.  would  contain 
ging  on  its  heels.  If  at  Harper  s Ferry  he  some  private  information  which  could 
had  stopped  to  look  after  them,  it  would  not  then  be  communicated  to  the  public, 
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and  is  now  at  this  Iciteday  for  the  first  wall  Juhksou  is  an  enigma  to  numy 
•time  .revealed.  Brit  j In;: letters roxtim  no-  who  lifr  o \ <he  great  Soldier* 

thing;  He  ne^r  trikt  her  hi:*  plans  lie-  while  to  txthers  it  in  a scorn  amt  a *ie~ 
f^rrhaLidr  for  his  rule  nf  absolute  secrecy  risiou.  To  thf^e  wlm  seek,  a snbjeet  for 
in  wav  extended  even  to  1m  wife;  and.  earirad  im\  the h.-eceniricjties  in  which  be 
what  is  still  more  remarkable;  lie  told  her  earned  some  things  to  an  extreme*  fur 
wry  little  after,,  for  he  erm  id  fight  battles  uiMi.  phunr  of  imuenal  fin*  their  small 
better  than  ho  could  de^rri, bo  tln.-nh  and  wii.  was  his  rigid  olvservdnee  of 

he  did  ?lol  like  to  talk  of  himself,.  Her  the  Sabbath.  Not  only  did.  he  refrain 
knowledge  of.'  the  war.-.  tfow,;  fiov.  \$  do  from  all  worldly  that  day, 

r i veil  ph fi'dl y f rum  and  aimosi.  he  would  not  e r«n  write  a iethhy  nurreud 

ddfiitnntins  ; Ave  do  ope  if  if 

nof  >emt?mb^r  thuf  she  quotes  a single  from  her  who  wuh  ifi  bo  hh  wife..  • .He 
Northern  writer  It  never  enters  Lei  wag  sure  that  it  would  keep  Us  sweetness 
dear  woman’s  heart  that  tbrntyoan  be  an*  til!  iUu  n&xt  day,  and  meanwhile  he  had 
other  side  to  the  st»  >ry.  Tins  total  fiblir-  (lie : pleasure  ..of  uitlicqf&ttoit.  Nay,  more, 
ion  of  that  w other  side/  and  the  absolute  ho  would  not  post  a letter  on  Saturday* 
faith  with  which  she  accepts  without  lest  il  .-ho tiki  travel  on  Sunday 
question  whatever  favors  her  own.  \ 
subject  her  book  to  sevrire  drliidsm  Awe 
it  to  be  set  up  m 
the  defermsb  dim  ifi  th 
hisjbryy.  ijpfi  no  >Mieb  tduira 

singly?  gi'  vm  tiie  gemoxilir  known  eVrnts  day 

diWo 

to  €0 ph eci  fiki  :0y^kmi  to 

Avlucli  are  added,  what  only  slip  could 
snpjdyV  the  letters,  y?irifcten  to  bet*  clumig 
the  war;  But  kin Pc  ^b^taiiii  Mfc 
little  ’abdut  the  ‘wrart  ttr  iiule  • ; 
that  1h  new*,  what  do  they  mu- 
iaiti  ikat  m&kes  them  . wpHlty::: 
of  preservation  ? 
they  funii^b  tho  most-  pprfrici 
revelation,  not  of  the 
hut  of  tins  man t 

moral  and  religivm^:;  h:&  - ' - 

love  iiml  faith  hmi/ . • 

sitartd  out  in  jtiiil tj 

against  the  darl*  Ivack^fepkhd  ^ 
war-.'.  • . ' fi  fi.fi  fi;-  fifi;  •.  . ..  • 

Stonewall  Jaelison  w-'a^  a fiiu 
y out  mtiii  lief  ore'  bfii  the  •$$$ 
made  li  ini  ’.il  1 inoiv  ddvo>  i-V 
os  new  trials  and  ttfiAs,  tlap^ 

billed  for  a 

re^pg^iiti on  of  Ch>d  t|i  aihrfufi%y 
which 


A^opUl  efeption,  !m:wever,  hs  wa^  coinp^il^d  1<? 

malm.  Sometimes  be  b^ul  to  fight  a bafi 
atiUmraty,  iilairhihg  tie  on  that  holy  day y but  that  lie  looked 
4 c n)i>s|  aivlbetitie  upon  a»  i7  ^ \vf>rk  f^^  lu^es^&^ty/,  if  not  of 
It  ‘ v bterey  ifnd  tbep  hu  tv  mu  id  keep  Mxm* 
! So  ^crqpvdous  vi-m  be  mt  tn  de- 
fraud the  Lord  of  Hix  ;just  tine  that  be 
\ycm  Id  Kon  i et  influx  kee  p i wo.  'fir  (hree  days. 
fix u li  i f jjr  to  balancje  -fli)e  .Hccauut,’ 

But  more  t han  any  Oiflvvnrd  fitjservauoe 
wtis  the  faith  that  vibiiiKed  %&fy  bem^. 


seetii 

extrabrfiypdry  if  it  Ufifiri 
ished  in  the  v^lv  of  Ifo- 
rnUity  and  peafie  1>e- 
cfimes  ino^t  notablfi  when 
It  kviqjs  its  hobi  and  its 
over  Iiim  in  a 
condiet  of  sruiv.  migiity 
fef  rough  U>  rouse  all 
the  passions  that  rage  ii* 
(lie  warrior’s  breast 
The-  religion  of  Stone; 
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sick  in  the  hospitals  and  to  the  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  in  the  South- 
ern army  there  were  at  times — especially 
when  in  winter  quarters,  as  at  Fredericks- 
burg—great  musterings,  like  camp-meet- 
ings, to  listen  to  the  eloquent  preachers  of 
the  South.  Jackson  often  refers  in  his 
letters  to  the  enjoyment  he  had  in  these 
services.  Pious  exliorters  went  from  tent 
to  tent  talking  to  the  men  about  their  old 
homes,  and  the  fathers  and  mothers  far 
away,  and  how  they  felt  for  their  sons 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war,  the  kindly 
word  ending  in  a little  prayer- meeting, 
so  that  those  who  passed  through  the  en- 
campment in  the  evening  saw  here  and 
there  soldiers  kneeling  round  their  camp 
fires,  and  heard  their  simple  but  fervent 
prayers,  with  the  singing  not  of  war 
songs,  but  of  hymns,  such  as 

“ Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly.” 


It  is  said  that  the  soldiers  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  sang  psalms  in  every  tent — a 
scene  that  was  often  repeated  in  the 
Southern  army,  while  the  religious  papers 
of  the  South  reported  great  “revivals,” 
with  hundreds  of  conversions.  A volume 
entitled  Christ  in  the  Camp  details  these 
extraordinary  scenes,  that  often  preceded 
battles  that  were  among  the  most  aw/ul 
of  modern  times. 

Next  to  the  all-pervading  faith  in  God 
which  runs  through  the  letters  of  Jack- 
son,  is  the  love  of  home  and  of  that  which 
makes  home  so  dear.  This  tenderness 
lends  a peculiar  grace  and  charm  to  a 
soldier,  because  it  is  so  alien  to  his  pur- 
suits that  it  comes  upon  us  as  a surprise. 
In  the  biography  of  the  late  Lord  Law- 
rence, wt1io  saved  India  to  England,  there 
is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  his  devotion  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  whispers,  with  his 
dying  breath,  “To  the  last  gasp,  my  dar- 
ling f'  Of  the  same  heroic  mould  was 
Stonewall  Jackson.  In  all  epistolary  lit- 
erature there  is  nothing  more  tender  than 
some  of  these  letters,  written  amid  the 
awful  scenes  of  war.  They  run  over  with 
affection.  The  stern  soldier  uses  the 
fondest  terms  of  endearment.  He  ad- 
dresses Ins  wife  as  his  “pet”  and  his 
“ darling, ” his  “sunshine”  and  his  “lit- 
tle somebody,”  as  if  he  would  wrap  her 
in  a’  veil  of  mystery.  When  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  English  language  he  goes  to 
the  Spanish,  which  he  learned  in  Mexico. 
The  terms  “husband”  and  “wife”  are 
Vol.  LXXXIII.-No.  498.-86 
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too  cold  and  prosaic  for  his  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  he  betakes  himself  to  the  more 
musical — if  not  more  expressive — Span- 
ish pet  names,  according  to  which  he  is 
her  esposo,  and  she  his  esposa  ; or,  using 
the  diminutive,  his  esposita , his  little 
wife.  Indeed,  these  letters  wall  be  criti- 
cised, perhaps  severely,  as  being  too  effu- 
sive in  their  expressions  of  love  to  be 
seen  except  by  her  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. No  doubt  it  cost  a struggle  to 
permit  other  eyes  to  look  upon  that  which 
was  written  only  for  her  own;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  in  these  very  things 
which  were  not  written  to  be  seen  that 
the  true  character  is  revealed.  A soldier 
might  write  no  end  of  military  despatches, 
or  even  personal  letters,  in  the  phrases  of 
formal  etiquette,  and  those  who  read  be 
no  wiser  as  to  the  real  man  who  is  hidden 
behind  the  mask  of  this  studied  polite- 
ness. So,  if  our  opinion  were  asked  as 
to  whether  it  had  not  been  better  for  the 
compiler  of  this  volume  to  leave  out  these 
tender  phrases  and  epithets,  our  answer 
would  be,  Not  one ! Every  omission 
would  be  a mutilation.  “Out  of  the 
strong  cometh  forth  sweetness,”  and  no 
sweetness  is  like  that  which  comes  from 
a lion  heart. 

This  union  of  love  and  faith  he  kept  to 
the  last.  If  anything  more  were  needed 
to  show  how  far  was  Stonewall  Jackson 
from  the  reproach  of  cant  and  common- 
ness, it  is  furnished  by  the  way  in  which 
he  met  his  end.  It  came  not  by  a long, 
lingering  decay,  but  in  the  very  front  of 
battle,  where,  caught  between  two  armies, 
he  was  fired  upon  by  his  own  men.  Yet 
he  was  not  to  die  amid  “the  battle’s 
splendor,”  nor,  like  Wolfe  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Borne  from  the  field,  he  had  full  opportu- 
nity to  contemplate  the  inevitable  future. 
He  did  not  “long  for  death,”  as  do  some 
who  feel  that  life  has  no  more  to  give 
them.  When  his  wife  bent  over  him 
with  their  child  in  her  arms,  those  little 
fingers  drew  him  backward.  Nor  did  it 
seem  to  him  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things  that  his  work  should  end  in  mid- 
career; he  felt  that  “the  Lord  had  more 
for  him  to  do.”  But  when  he  saw  that 
this  was  not  to  be,  when  the  shadow  was 
on  the  wall,  instantly  the  warrior's  head 
bowed  to  the  Almighty  will.  Nay,  he 
recognized  the  goodness  of  God  in  the 
time  of  his  departure.  He  said  that  “he 
had  always  wished  to  die  on  Sunday,” 
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and  now  the  Sabbath  had  come.  It  was 
a beautiful  morning  in  May,  and  the 
breath  of  spring  was  in  the  air;  it  was 
like  the  breath  of  heaven  itself,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  gates  were  opening  be- 
fore him.  Faintly  he  murmured,  “ Let 


us  pass  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the 
trees,’’  and  the  great  heart  stood  still. 
Who  shall  say  that  he  had  not  a vision 
of  the  unseen,  and  that  he  did  not  in  that 
moment  pass  from  a world  of  conflict  to 
that  in  which  war  comes  no  more  ( 


THE  UNSPOKEN  WORD. 

BY  ELIZA  CALVERT  HALL. 

MY  love,  I would  that  I could  say  to  thee 

A mystic  word,  wherein  should  be  expressed 
This  thought,  which,  like  a yearning  melody, 
Strives  in  my  heart  imprisoned  and  repressed, — 
A strange,  sweet  word  known  but  to  thee  and  me, 
And  blissful  silence  should  be  all  the  rest. 


It  is  not  soiled  by  passing  to  and  fro 

On  lovers’  lips  twixt  kisses,  tears,  and  sighs. 
Once,  only  once,  it  fell,  ages  ago, 

Waking  Eve's  heart  to  tender,  swift  surprise. 
When  Adam's  passionate  lips  pronounced  it  low 
Under  the  waning  moon  of  Paradise. 


And  as  it  fell,  piercing  the  twilight  dense, 

An  echo  caught  the  music  of  its  close; 

And,  drifted  through  the  fields  of  space  far  hence, 
The  magic  sound  stronger  and  sweeter  grows, 
But  lost,  lost  utterly  to  mortal  sense, 

As  fragrance  shed  from  Eden’s  withered  rose. 


Only  in  dreams,  when  thou  and  I alone 
Meet  in  the  shadows  of  the  land  of  sleep, 

I hear,  like  echo  of  an  angel’s  tone, 

That  heavenly  word.  It  thrills  my  slumbers  deep, 
But  changes  on  my  lips  to  human  moan. 

And  then  is  gone  beyond  my  memory’s  sweep. 

O fleeting  phantom,  long  and  vainly  sought! 

Since  thou  art  lost,  and  lost  beyond  recall, 

All  language  seems  with  little  meaning  fraught, 

And  fondest  words  like  chilly  raindrops  fall. 

Love,  help  me  to  forget  this  haunting  thought, 

And  let  us  dream  my  kiss  expresses  all. 


But  when  my  soul  to  thy  soul  shall  draw  near 
In  close  embrace,  both  by  one  rapture  stirred. 
And  in  the  language  of  some  far,  strange  sphere 
Whisper  love’s  secrets,  erst  unguessed,  unheard, 
My  spirit  lips  shall  breathe  into  thine  ear 

The  long  sought,  exquisite,  all-meaning  word. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CANCERS  AND  OTHER  TUMORS. 

BY  B.  FARQUHAR  CURTIS,  M.D.,  AND  WILLIAM  T.  BULL,  M.D. 


FEW  men  have  a circle  of  acquaintances 
so  small  that  they  do  not  know  some 
one  who  is  or  has  been  afflicted  with  some 
form  of  cancer.  The  natural  inclination 
of  one  who  is  attacked  by  this  disease  is  to 
conceal  the  fact  from  every  one  except  the 
attending  physician,  and  there  is  even  a 
tendency  to  self-deception  on  the  part  of 
the  sufferer — an  effort  to  ignore  the  exist- 
ence of  his  malady,  as  if  by  refusing  to 
think  of  it  he  could  restrain  its  growth. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  concealment,  as  we 
have  said,  nearly  every  one  has  some  ac- 
quaintance so  afflicted,  and  this  fact  in 
itself  shows  at  once  how  frequent  such 
growths  are.  As  purely  medical  treat- 
ment, without  any  attempt  at  removal  of 
the  growth  by  operation  or  caustic,  ac- 
complishes nothing  in  the  way  of  check- 
ing the  growth  of  malignant  tumors,  it 
has  come  to  be  a generally  accepted  idea 
among  the  people  at  large  that  physicians 
consider  all  cancers  incurable.  This  be- 
lief, and  the  dread  of  submitting  to  an 
operation,  naturally  lead  the  patient  into 
the  hands  of  quacks.  But  nearly  all  can- 
cers in  their  early  stages  can  be  entirely 
eradicated  by  systematic  operations,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  laymen  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  malady,  in 
order  that  they  may  present  themselves 
for  treatment,  in  case  they  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  its  victims,  while 
there  is  still  a chance  of  cure. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  humanity 
is  liable,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  is  the 
tumor.  Why  should  one  part  of  the  tis- 
sues which  form  the  body  suddenly  begin 
to  grow  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest, 
crowding  the  neighboring  tissues  aside, 
causing  them  to  disappear  by  its  pressure, 
and  finally  seeming  to  be  endowed  with  a 
vitality  of  its  own  superior  to  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  so  that  it  flourishes  with 
an  independent  existence,  living  upon  the 
blood  like  a parasite,  until  the  victim’s 
strength  is  exhausted,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  both  body  and  tumor?  This  is  the 
question  which  has  baffled  scientists,  and 
has  given  rise  to  theories  innumerable. 

The  laws  which  control  the  growth  and 
life  of  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are 
still  almost  as  great  mysteries  as  they 
were  to  the  first  investigators  in  the  sci- 
ences of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  we 


are  still  far  from  discovering  why  the 
bones  and  muscles,  the  skin  and  glandu- 
lar organs,  maintain  their  due  proportion 
and  their  form  from  year  to  year.  But, 
like  the  law  of  gravity  and  the  other  great 
laws  of  nature,  the  operation  of  these 
laws  is  so  constant,  so  invariable,  and  so 
unobtrusive  that  their  mystery  becomes 
covered  with  the  gloss  of  familiarity,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  apparent  exceptions  to 
their  working  that  mystery  reappears. 
We  must,  however,  omit  the  consideration 
of  these  fundamental  laws,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  exception  shown  in  the 
growth  of  tumors.  Whatever  we  can 
learn  about  the  latter  will  help  us  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  laws  of  normal  growth. 

To  make  clear  what  we  do  not  know 
about  tumors,  and  thus  to  properly  appre- 
ciate the  mystery  which  surrounds  them 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  our  know- 
ledge of  them  complete,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  enumerate  the  facts  which  are 
known.  By  careful  and  patient  investi- 
gation a very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation has  been  collected  about  their 
mode  of  origin  and  the  laws  which  con- 
trol their  growth. 

What  is  a tumor?  A tumor  is  an  ab- 
normal growth  of  tissue  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  forming  a distinct  mass,  more 
or  less  sharply  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  the  growth  not  being 
due  to  the  processes  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation. This  definition  is  intended  to 
include  only  the  true  tumors,  or  new 
growths.  Cysts  may  be  included  when- 
ever there  is  any  new  growth,  newly 
formed  tissue,  in  their  walls,  for  their 
character  depends  upon  the  character  of 
this  new  tissue,  rather  than  upon  their 
fluid  contents.  According  to  our  defini- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  wart, 
and  the  masses  of  fat  which  grow  under 
the  skin  of  some  persons  without  causing 
them  any  inconvenience,  are  tumors,  as 
well  as  the  dangerous  and  fatal  cancers. 

The  body  is  composed  of  various  tissues, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  struc- 
ture, just  as  different  materials  are  em- 
ployed to  form  the  various  parts  of  a house. 
The  bones  may  be  compared  to  the  beams; 
the  skin,  to  the  clapboarding  upon  the 
outside;  the  mucous  membranes  which 
line  the  cavities  within  the  body  (mouth, 
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stomach,  and  bronchial  tubes,  for  in- 
stance), to  the  plastering  of  the  inside  of 
the  house  wall.  The  tissues  of  each  va- 
riety of  tumor  have  also  their  peculiar 
structure,  and  all  tumors  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — the  “benign”  or  inno- 
cent tumors,  composed  of  tissues  resem- 
bling or  identical  with  some  of  the  normal 
tissues  of  the  body ; and  the  malignant  or 
dangerous  tumors,  formed  of  tissues  not 
found  in  the  healthy  body.  So  clear  is 
this  distinction  that  a microscopist  can 
determine  in  most  cases  the  degree  of 
malignancy  of  a tumor,  by  comparing  its 
structure  with  that  of  the  natural  tissues, 
for  its  power  to  do  mischief  is  proportion- 
ate to  its  variation  from  the  latter. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  all  innocent  tu- 
mors is  the  fatty  tumor,  which  consists  of 
fatty  tissue  indistinguishable  from  ordi- 
nary fat  by  the  naked  eye  or  microscopi- 
cally, and  differs  from  the  natural  fatty 
tissue  of  the  body  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  shrink  and  disappear  when  the 
individual  grows  thin.  The  common 
wart  is  the  most  familiar  of  the  benign 
tumors,  and  in  structure  it  is  simply  a 
hypertrophy  of  some  of  the  layers  of  the* 
skin.  The  skin  is  a complex  tissue,  or 
rather  it  is  an  organ  formed  of  several  tis- 
sues— a foundation  layer  of  tough  fibres 
(connective  tissue),  which  is  thrown  up 
into  minute  projections  on  its  external 
surface,  and  Several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells,  which  cover  these  projections  (pa- 
pilla?) and  nearly  fill  up  the  intervals  be- 
tween them,  thus  forming  a more  level 
surface.  The  wart  is  a group  of  unusu- 
ally large  papillae,  covered  with  an  un- 
usually thick  layer  of  epithelial  cells. 
Equally  innocent  tumors  grow  from  the 
bones,  some  of  the  glandular  organs,  and 
in  the  connective  tissue,  maintaining  the 
structure  of  the  normal  tissues  from  which 
they  have  taken  their  origin. 

But  with  the  malignant  tumors  the  case 
is  different.  In  some  forms — the  epithe- 
lial variety  of  cancer,  for  instance— the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
or  of  the  mucous  membranes,  begin  to 
grow  downward  at  some  point,  forcing 
their  way  into  the  tissue  below  them, 
multiplying  there,  and  spreading  rapidly 
and  steadily  in  all  directions.  Even  in 
tiiese  cases  the  epithelial  cells  themselves 
do  not  differ  from  the  normal  epithelium 
— the  so-called  “cancer  cell,”  meaning  a 
cell  peculiar  to  cancers,  does  not  exist. 
But  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and 


their  mode  of  growth  which  make  the 
tissue  formed  by  them  different  from  any 
normal  tissue.  In  other  varieties  of  can- 
cer (sarcoma)  a new  tissue,  unlike  any 
seen  in  the  healthy  adult  body,  develops 
by  changes  which  take  place  in  one  of  the 
normal  tissues — usually  in  the  bone,  car- 
tilage, or  connective  tissue.  This  group 
of  tumors  has  a great  variety  of  structure, 
and  to  attempt  to  describe  them  would 
carry  us  too  far  into  the  details  of  pathol- 
ogy, but  all  members  of  this  group  re- 
semble each  other  in  having  as  a basis 
a tissue  unlike  any  in  the  healthy  adult 
body. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  line 
between  the  innocent  and  the  malignant 
tumors  is  sharply  drawn.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  intermediate  or 
transition  forms,  and  sometimes  the  most 
experienced  microscopists  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
a growth  is  malignant  or  benign. 

We  have  thus  learnt  to  distinguish  the 
character  of  a tumor  by  its  minute  struc- 
ture. But  the  differences  between  the 
two  groups  of  tumors,  in  the  history  of 
their  growth,  development,  and  conse- 
quences, are  even  greater.  The  benign 
tumors  grow  slowly,  do  not  give  pain  or 
even  discomfort  (unless  by  their  size 
and  position),  seldom  ulcerate,  do  not 
tend  to  form  secondary  growths  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  do  not  return  if 
they  are  removed  by  operation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  malignant  growths  in- 
crease rapidly,  generally  cause  more  or 
less  pain  and  a loss  of  strength  and 
health,  are  apt  to  ulcerate,  give  origin  to 
secondary  tumors,  and  show  a marked 
tendency  to  return,  unless  their  extirpa- 
tion has  been  complete.  The  secondary 
growths  just  spoken  of  are  caused  by 
cells  from  the  original  tumor, which  enter 
the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatic  vessels,  are 
arrested  in  the  lymphatic  glands  or  else- 
where, and  take  root  there,  forming  the 
nucleus  for  another  tumor — the  process 
resembling  that  of  grafting  in  gardening. 

But  in  the  clinical  picture  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  study  of  the  struc- 
tures of  tumors,  Nature  shows  the  dislike 
to  sharp  contrasts  which  marks  all  her 
work,  and  which  renders  the  classifications 
of  science  so  difficult.  Many  intermediate 
forms  are  found — benign  tumors  which 
return  again  and  again  after  removal; 
malignant  tumors  which  do  not  recur; 
benign  tumors  which  grow  rapidly;  ina- 
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lignant  tumors  which  remain  dormant,  as 
it  were,  for  years  after  their  first  appear- 
ance; and  even  some  malignant  tumors 
which  run  a chronic  course  throughout. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  easily  made  in 
the  ordinary  cases,  there  are  numerous 
exceptions  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  diffi- 
cult, and  a few  in  which  it  is  impossible. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  early 
stages  of  malignant  tumors,  and  therefore 
proper  treatment  is  often  postponed  until 
it  is  too  late.  This  fact  explains  the  hes- 
itation so  often  shown  by  physicians  in 
making  a positive  statement  that  certain 
tumors  are  malignant;  and  it  also  explains 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  claimed 
that  a tumor  which  recognized  authorities 
had  pronounced  to  be  cancer  has  been 
cured  by  some  quack  remedy;  even  the 
best  authorities  will  sometimes  make  an 
erroneous  diagnosis. 

The  oldest  theory  by  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  origin  of  tu- 
mors ascribed  it  to  a peculiar  state  of  the 
system,  a “cancerous  diathesis,”  which 
rendered  the  tissues  of  the  body  liable  to 
“cancerous  degeneration.”  The  great  an- 
swer to  this  theory  is  the  large  number  of 
cases  now  on  record  in  which  complete 
cure  of  the  disease  has  been  attained  by 
early  and  thorough  operation,  for,  if  the 
tumor  does  not  return  at  its  previous  site 
or  elsewhere,  it  is  manifest  that  its  cause 
must  have  been  a local  one,  and  must 
have  been  removed  with  the  tumor.  The 
coexistence  of  several  tumors  has  been 
advanced  as  proof  that  there  was  a con- 
stitutional taint,  but  more  careful  patho- 
logical work  has  shown  that  in  almost 
every  case  it  can  be  proved  that  where 
there  are  several  tumors,  one  of  them  is 
considerably  older  than  the  rest,  and  that 
the  latter  are  secondary  and  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  an  infection  from  the  first.  The 
old  theory  also  fails  to  explain  why  the 
cancerous  growth  remains  confined  to 
one  small  portion  of  the  body  for  so  long 
a time;  and  why.  after  removal.it  per- 
sists in  returning  in  the  same  locality; 
whereas  both  of  these  facts  become  clear 
at  once  on  the  supposition  that  cancer  is 
a local  disease. 

Heredity  has  been  accused  as  the  chief 
factor  in  the  origin  of  tumors.  But  the 
evidence  is  very  uncertain,  for  the  disease 
is  so* common  that  not  many  families  are 
without  a history  of  tumor  development 
in  some  of  their  branches.  Statistics  give 


a history  of  heredity  in  only  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  superficial  cancers,  and  in 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  deep- 
er forms.  Similar  figures  could  doubt- 
less be  obtained  for  many  of  the  common 
fatal  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia  and 
Bright's  disease. 

A previous  injury  is  often  thought  to  be 
the  cause  of  a tumor,  and  in  some  of  the 
rarer  forms  of  cancer  (sarcoma)  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  the  cause  in  nu- 
merous cases.  But  when  it  is  recalled 
how  many  injuries  are  received  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  without  causing  the  de- 
velopment of  a tumor,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  is  but  little  ground  for  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  theory.  There  is 
more  reason  for  accepting  the  constant  ir- 
ritation of  some  spot  as  the  cause  for  the 
idevelopment  of  a malignant  growth,  for 
many  cancers  of  the  tongue  and  lips  have 
been  caused  by  the  irritation  of  a short 
tobacco  pipe  constantly  smoked,  or  the 
rough  point  of  a decayed  tooth. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the 
theories  which  have  been  advanced  is 
that  which  supposes  that  at  some  time  in 
the  development  of  the  body  a particle  of 
tissue  intended  for  one  part — the  skin,  for 
example — has  gone  astray  and  been  buried 
somewhere  else,  and  that  some  accident 
has  awakened  its  cells  to  vigorous  growth 
after  they  have  lain  dormant  for  many 
years.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
this  theory  clear  to  one  who  has  not 
studied  biology,  but  some  idea  of  it  can  be 
formed  by  studying  the  development  of 
the  body  of  the  chick  in  the  egg  during 
the  process  of  hatching.  The  mass  of 
living  cells  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  can  be 
observed  to  spread  out  into  a flattened 
oval,  consisting  of  two  layers,  each  des- 
tined to  develop  into  certain  organs.  This 
flat  mass  then  becomes  folded  upon  it- 
self, sends  out  prolongations  of  its  cells 
in  different  directions,  and  gradually  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  the  body  and  organs 
of  the  chick.  To  one  who  has  followed 
these  changes  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  some  minute  portions  of  tissue  might 
be  displaced,  and  become  the  seeds  from 
which  tumors  might  afterwards  take 
their  origin.  But  here,  again,  we  are  at 
a loss  to  understand  what  accident  final- 
ly starts  the  seed  to  growing. 

The  recent  discoveries  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bacteria  in  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease have  given  fresh  impulse  to  the 
thought  that  the  tumors  may  be  due  to 
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some  micro-organism  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  system.  By  way  of  analogy,  the 
tumors  which  are  found  growing  in  some 
plants,  and  especially  the  extraordinary 
varieties  of  galls  which  form  around  the 
eggs  of  insects  when  deposited  in  the  tis- 
sues of  plants,  also  favor  this  theory,  but 
as  yet  no  decisive  facts  have  been  collect- 
ed, and  all  is  mere  conjecture.  For  the 
present,  we  must  watch  and  wait,  hoping 
for  enlightenment  in  the  future,  and  turn- 
ing the  knowledge  which  we  have  been 
able  to'gain  to  the  practical  use  of  reliev- 
ing the  suffering  of  the  victims  of  this 
disease. 

What  has  medical  art  been  able  to  do 
against  this  enemy  of  health  and  life  ? 
The  faint-hearted  and  the  sceptical  are 
disposed  to  exclaim  “nothing!”  But  in 
reality  much  has  been  accomplished,  al- 
though almost  entirely  by  surgery,  for 
medicine  (that  is,  any  treatment  without 
caustic  or  operation)  can  only  palliate  the 
sufferings  and  sustain  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  treatment  of  benign  tumors 
can  be  disposed  of  in  a few  words.  If  it 
does  not  incommode  the  patient  in  any 
way,  and  if  the  surgeon  is  certain  the 
tumor  is  benign , it  may  be  left  un- 
touched so  long  as  sudden  increase  or 
other  symptoms  do  not  indicate  that  its 
character  has  changed.  Many  instances 
of  this  sudden  alteration  in  the  character 
of  a tumor  are  on  record,  and  every  per- 
son with  an  innocent  tumor  should  be 
warned  of  the  possibility  of  such  a change, 
so  that  he  can  protect  himself  in  time,  if 
it  should  occur.  But  the  surgeon  must 
be  positive  as  to  the  innocent  character 
of  a tumor  if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
We  have  already  seen  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis 
even  after  microscopic  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  tumor,  therefore  the  sur- 
geon may  well  be  in  doubt  when  called 
upon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  merely 
upon  the  symptoms  and  external  appear- 
ance of  a tumor.  In  any  doubtful  case 
there  is  but  one  safe  rule — always  remove 
the  tumor.  The  risk  of  operation  is  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  patient  exposed  to  the  slightest  chance 
that  his  tumor  is  malignant  already,  or 
likely  to  become  so.  An  operation  will 
also  free  the  patient  from  an  ailment 
which  is  a constant  source  of  discomfort 
and  anxiety. 

But  what  of  cancer?  One  would  natu- 
rally suppose  that  no  words  could  exag- 


gerate the  urgent  haste  with  which  the 
despairing  patient  would  fly  to  the  sur- 
geon  for  relief — anything  to  remove  this 
terrible  disease  with  its  inevitable  fate. 
Yet  it  is  not  so.  A few  of  the  intelligent 
and  courageous  come  at  once  for  treat- 
ment, but  the  great  majority  waste  their 
precious  time  in  using  various  remedies 
recommended  by  would-be  friends,  de- 
ceiving themselves  as  long  as  possible, 
and  concealing  their  trouble  from  all 
their  acquaintances,  as  if  a refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  the  tumor 
could  prevent  its  growth.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  these  unfortunates  are  some- 
times aided  and  abetted  in  this  fatal  delay 
by  the  family  physician,  who,  in  his  anx- 
iety to  avoid  communicating  the  appall- 
ing truth  to  the  patient,  puts  off  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  from  day  to  day,  so 
long  as  any  honest  doubts  can  be  enter- 
tained, until  the  diagnosis  finally  forces 
itself  upon  him  when  it  is  too  late,  and 
operation  is  useless  or  impossible. 

The  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  are, 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  ignorance  of 
the  need  of  haste,  and  a natural  dread  of 
the  knife;  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
in  the  earliest  stages,  the  fear  of  needless- 
ly alarming  the  patient  by  suggesting  the 
consultation  of  some  one  with  wider  ex- 
perience in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  or  by 
advising  the  removal  of  a tumor  which 
might  prove  on  microscopical  examina- 
tion to  be  an  innocent  growth,  and,  above 
all,  the  lingering  influence  of  the  old 
theory  that  the  disease  depends  upon 
some  taint  in  the  entire  system,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  cured  by  operation. 

The  better  education  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  true  nature  of  malignant 
tumors  is  constantly  diminishing  the  de- 
lay due  to  ignorance.  The  modern  sur- 
gical methods  abolish  consciousness  and 
pain  during  the  operation,  and  enable 
the  dressings  applied  to  the  wound  im- 
mediately after  operation  to  remain  un- 
touched until  it  has  entirely  healed,  so 
that  no  pain  and  but  little  discomfort  is 
felt  by  the  patient  at  any  time.  These 
improvements  will  probably  entirely  re- 
move the  dread  of  the  knife,  which  was 
formerly  so  well-founded. 

The  newer  methods  also  enable  the 
surgeon  to  make  his  operations  much 
more  thorough;  and  the  results  of  the 
treatment  of  cancer  by  extirpation  are 
consequently  steadily  improving,  and  the 
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number  of  cases  radically  cured  is  in- 
creasing. All  that  is  now  needed  to  make 
the  results  excellent  is  the  co-operation 
of  the  patient  and  the  family  physician 
in  allowing  the  surgeon  to  remove  the 
tumor  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  realization  of 
the  facts  that  cancer  is  limited  at  first  to 
a small  area,  but  that  it  spreads  rapidly 
and  inevitably,  and  tends  to  infect  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  body,  will  open  the  eyes 
of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  to  the 
necessity  of  operation  before  the  tumor 
has  grown  too  large,  and  before  second- 
ary infection  of  other  parts  has  occurred. 
We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
cure  except  by  operation,  and  that  the 
chances  of  cure  depend  upon  early  re- 
moval of  all  of  the  diseased  tissues.  The 
folly  of  delay  can  hardly  be  presented  in 
any  stronger  light.  To  delay  is  to  make 
a deliberate  attempt  at  suicide. 

So  far  as  the  available  statistics  are  to 
be  trusted,  cancer  has  apparently  been  in- 
creasing of  late  years.  At  such  a time, 
when  a hope  has  also  revived  that  cancer 
may  ultimately  be  radically  cured  in  most 
cases  by  prompt  and  thorough  surgical 
treatment,  it  was  a happy  beneficence  that 
prompted  several  persons,  chief  of  whom 
were  the  late  Mrs.  George  W.  Cullum, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  and 
her  husband,  to  furnish  the  means  for 
building  and  equipping  a hospital  in 
New  York  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  such  an  institu- 
tion are  manifest,  but  they  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  these:  The  actual  relief 
of  suffering  and  the  cure  of  patients ; the 
systematic  application  of  the  recent  ad- 
vances in  the  surgical  treatment  of  cancer 
to  large  numbers  of  cases;  the  following 
of  the  patients  after  they  have  left  the 
hospital,  so  that  by  constant  surveillance 
for  a sufficient  period  the  final  result 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  as  to 
cure  or  recurrence.  There  has  been  a 
need  for  such  data  as  this  system  would 
supply  for  the  study  of  cancer,  for  in 
private  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
follow  the  patients,  and  in  the  hospitals 
too  little  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
this  important  branch  of  investigation. 

But  this  hospital  serves  another  most 
excellent  purpose,  as  it  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  since  the  advances  of  science 
have  made  it  possible  to  remove  all  the 
disagreeable  symptoms  which  formerly 


rendered  these  patients  a burden  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  there  is  now  no 
reason  why  such  a hospital  should  be 
less  agreeable  than  the  ordinary  surgical 
hospital,  or  the  patients  more  repulsive 
than  the  ordinary  surgical  cases.  In- 
stead of  banishing  these  unfortunates 
from  society  like  lepers,  unusual  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  hospital  an 
attractive  residence. 

Native  Americans  have  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  hospital  life  and  treatment, 
and  it  was  therefore  a happy  idea  which 
was  acted  on  in  making  the  New  York 
Cancer  Hospital  look  as  little  like  a pub- 
lic institution  as  possible.  The  architect 
has  constructed  a building  much  in  the 
fashion  of  a French  chateau,  so  that  it 
suggests  absolutely  nothing  of  the  bare 
walls  of  ordinary  charity,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment to  a neighborhood  which  is  rapidly 
being  built  up  with  handsome  private 
dwellings.  The  hospital  is  situated  at 
Eighth  Avenue  and  106tli  Street,  looking 
out  on  the  Central  £ark,  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  position  are  supplement- 
ed by  the  most  approved  methods  of  ven- 
tilation. The  round  towers  afford  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  wards  circular, 
the  best  form  for  ventilation,  as  is  seen  in 
the  circular  mosques  of  India,  in  which 
a feather  has  been  observed  to  follow 
the  wall,  ascending  in  a spiral  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  although  no  current  of 
air  was  otherwise  perceptible.  This  nat- 
ural ventilation  is  supplemented  by  a 
steam-fan  which  forces  fresh  air  constant- 
ly into  the  building ; and  this  system  is  so 
perfect  that  even  in  the  crowded  wards 
the  air  remains  fresh  and  sweet.  The 
fresh  air  and  sunny,  cheerful  surround- 
ings undoubtedly  have  much  to  do  with 
the  speedy  recovery  of  the  patients  treat- 
ed here,  nearly  .all  of  whom  could  never 
have  had  such  comforts  and  care  if  it 
were  not  for  the  generosity  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  hospital. 

While  statesmen  and  publicists  and  the 
millionaires  themselves  are  discussing  the 
responsibilities  of  wealth,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  their  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  this  institution, 
which  is  striving  with  inadequate  means 
to  do  the  great  work  for  which  it  was 
founded,  and  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
which  is  more  especially  the  theme  of 
this  paper,  namely  that  cancer  is  curable 
by  surgical  means  if  it  be  attacked  in 
time. 
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11HE  practical  and  decisive  steps  that 
. have  been  taken  by  the  European 
Powers  in  Africa  to  bring  that  long-suf- 
fering continent  within  the  sphere  of 
more  intimate  and  reciprocal  relationship 
render  the  adoption  by  them  of  a com- 
mon or  uniform  programme  a matter  of 
increasing  importance.  The  haphazard 
and  adventitious  policy  which  has  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  Europe  and 
Africa  should,  in  the  interest  of  the  Pow- 
ers concerned,  give  place  to  one  formu- 
lated on  more  liberal  and  expansive  lines. 

European  action  in  Africa  has  in  the 
past  been  largely  antagonistic  to  the 
first  principles  of  statecraft,  the  result  of 
which  is  seen  to  day  in  the  limitation  of 
the  European  domination,  which,  in  as 
far  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the 
lands  of  Tropical  Africa,  is  practically  re- 
stricted to  the  coastal  zone.  But  hither- 
to we  have  only  experimented  in  Africa, 
whilst  now  we  are  called  upon  to  control 
its  destinies.  We  are  no  longer  slave- 
hunters  and  vagrant  exploiters;  we  have 
accepted  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. How,  then,  are  we  to  perform  this 
self-imposed  task? 

The  European  Powers  in  Africa,  what- 
ever their  original  and  impelling  motives 
may  have  been,  are  nowadays  creating 
extensive  colonial  establishments,  not  for 
philanthropic,  but  purely  utilitarian  ends. 
And,  in  regaixl  to  their  ultimate  value  as 
colonial  possessions,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  return  some  interest  on  the 
capital  sunk  in  their  development,  other- 
wise they  will  prove  an  encumbrance. 
The  interest  may  be  of  more  than  one 
kind,  however.  It  may  be  a matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  only,  or  their 
equivalent  in  political  weight;  but  wheth- 
er material  or  moral,  some  profit  is  sought 
and  expected.  That  is  only  reasonable. 
Yet,  to  derive  profit  from  colonial  ven- 
tures, it  is  sometimes  imperative  to  make 
initial  sacrifices  of  an  alarming  extent. 
Faith,  courage,  and  “a  long  purse”  are 
essential  to  ultimate  success.  Provided 
the  operator  has  the  staying  power  and 
the  knowledge  which  seasons  judgment, 
he  at  least  has  a good  chance  of  success 
where  others  less  gifted  may  fail. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  by  those 
with  whom  the  responsibility  of  colonial 


expansion  rests  that  the  conditions  which 
make  for  success  in  Africa  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  obtaining  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  conditions  and  its  neces- 
sities are,  in  fact,  differentiated  from  those 
of  every  other  continent;  and,  until  the 
former  are  recognized  and  the  latter  pro- 
vided for,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  prog- 
ress can  be  made.  My  intention  in  the 
present  paper  is  to  expose  the  fundament- 
al principles  underlying  the  development 
of  Africa  along  natural  lines,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  a community  of  interests, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  adopting 
a uniform  programme,  should  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  in  Africa  be  serious  in  their 
attempt  to  administer  lands  which  their 
own  subjects  cannot  at  present  colonize. 
Once  these  general  principles  are  admit- 
ted, it  would  not  be  impossible  to  draw 
up  a programme  which  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  needs  of  each  Pow- 
er, should  regulate  the  administration  of 
African  lands. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying 
the  development  of  African  lands  may  be 
classified  as  under: 

I.  Physical  conditions . European  po- 
litical settlement  as  affected  or  controlled 
by  the  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  land- 
sculpture,  vegetable  and  mineral  resources, 
and  the  navigability  of  fluvial  highways. 

II.  Political  conditions . European  po- 
litical settlement  as  affected  or  controlled 
by  the  indigenous  populations  or  rival 
foreign  interests. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  chiefly 
with  the  first  set  of  conditions  we  shall 
have  to  deal,  for  the  African  Question,  in 
its  present  initial  stage,  is  in  the  main  a 
geographical  problem.  Upon  the  solution 
of  tli is  problem  will  largely  depend  our 
capacity  for  dealing  with  the  wider  hu- 
man interests  arising  from  the  mission  of 
Europe  in  Africa. 

Though  rival  foreign  interests  are  up- 
permost in  men’s  minds  at  the  present 
time,  their  adjustment,  which  cannot  be 
long  delayed,  will  leave  the  Europeau 
Powers  each  with  a sphere  of  influence  of 
vast  extent. 

The  exploitation  of  Inner  Africa  through 
the  agency  of  chartered  companies  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a retrogressive  step. 
In  effect  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
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The  conditions  affecting  the  occupation 
and  administration  of  African  lands  by 
European  Powers  are  not  wholly  dis- 
similar to  those  which  in  the  early  days 
of  colonial  enterprise  gave  birth  to  char- 
tered companies.  I am  prepared  to  show 
that  in  the  case  of  Africa  it  is  only  by  the 
adoption  of  a sound  commercial  policy 
that  we  can  hope  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  its  arrested  development;  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  such  a policy 
must  govern  the  action  of  the  chartered 
companies  into  whose  hands  has  been  in- 
trusted the  task  of  opening  up  Inner  Af- 
rica. 

In  a volume*  recently  published  I made 
a comprehensive  survey  of  physical  and 
political  phenomena  in  Africa,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  I came  were,  briefly, 
the  following: 

I.  European  political  rule  in  Africa  re- 
quires for  its  consolidation  a seaboard  as 
an  effective  base,  and  for  its  expansion 
easy  access  into  the  Interior.  It  natural- 
ly follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  these,  in  a physical  sense,  are  afford- 
ed by  the  great  river  valleys.  But  owing 
to  the  configuration  of  the  continent,  and 
the  consequent  disposition  of  its  river 
systems — all  of  which  are  developed  be- 
hind the  seaward  border  of  the  inland 
plateau — free  access  by  river  from  the 
ocean  is  interrupted  by  the  cataracts  and 
rapids  that  are  formed  in  the  beds  of  all 
the  rivers  where,  at  comparatively  short 
distances  from  their  mouths,  they  break 
through  the  rim  of  the  inland  plateau  in 
order  to  reach  the  sea.  Hence,  European 
political  rule  in  Africa,  after  its  consolida- 
tion in  the  Coastal  zone,  for  the  most  part 
in  contiguity  to  the  mouths  of  the  large 
rivers,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  penetra- 
ting for  auy  great  distance  into  the  interior 
lands. 

II.  Climatic  conditions,  however,  have 
in  the  main  exercised  the  most  potent  re- 
pellent force  against  the  expansion  of 
European  political  rule  and  the  extension 
of  European  settlement.  The  climate  of 
the  coastal  lands,  being  the  most  danger- 
ous for  Europeans  and  the  least  favorable 
for  their  acclimatization,  has  generally 
paralyzed  or  crippled  the  settlements 
that  have  been  established  thereon.  Un- 
favorable climatic  phenomena  have  also 
raised  natural  barriers  in  the  way  of  easy 

* The  Development  of  A frica.  By  A.  Silva  White. 
With  14  original  maps  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein.  Deiny 
8 vo.  London : George  Philip  and  Son. 


access  into  the  Interior:  (1)  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  where  the  Nubian  Desert  occurs; 

(2)  south  of  the  Mediterranean  Littoral, 
where  the  Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts  oc- 
cur; and  (3)  between  the  Red  Sea,  parts 
of  the  East  and  West  coasts,  and  the  inte- 
rior lands,  where  deserts  or  steppes  inter- 
vene. 

III.  The  fluvial  highways,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  so  favorably  situated  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Africa,  the  initial  physical 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  European 
political  rule  have  been  eventually  over- 
come: (1)  in  the  Niger  basin,  where  ac- 
cess into  the  Sudan  is  both  practicable 
and  easy;  (2)  in  the  Congo  basin,  which 
offers  an  unrivalled  system  of  waterways 
conducting  into  the  Interior;  and  (3)  in 
the  Zambezi  basin,  which  gives  access  by 
the  chain  of  great  lakes  to  the  most  valua- 
ble land-and-water  route  across  the  conti- 
nent. 

IV.  Land-and-water  routes — of  which 
(1)  the  Zambezi  and  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  is  by  far  the  most  important — are 
found  elsewhere  in  Africa,  namely,  (2) 
from  the  Lower  Nile  Valley  or  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  at  least  two  practicable  routes, 
and  from  the  East  Coast  into  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Nile,  where  a junction  with 
route  No.  1 can  be  effected;  (3)  by  the  Ni- 
ger, joining  the  ordinary  caravan  routes 
(a)  into  the  Central  Sudan  and  (6)  across 
the  Sahara  to  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
board; (4)  by  the  Congo  and  Stanley's 
most  recent  path  to  the  East  Coast;  and 
(5)  from  Cape  Colony  northward  by  land, 
and  ultimately  by  railway,  to  the  great 
lakes.  These  are  only  the  chief  and,  for 
the  most  part,  transcontinental  highways; 
but  other  practical  routes  into  the  Interior 
also  occur. 

As  regards  the  respective  merits  of 
these  natural  highways,  it  has  been  proved 
to  demonstration  that  (1)  the  Sahara  cara- 
van route  is  less  valuable  than,  and  not 
at  all  able  to  compete  with,  the  route  by 
the  Niger;  (2)  the  Lower  Nile  route  is  not 
so  feasible  as  that  from  the  Red  Sea  or 
East  Coast;  and  (3)  the  Congo  route  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  that  by  the  Zambe- 
zi and  chain  of  lakes.  Finally,  the  best 
route  of  any  is  that  which  starts  from 
Cape  Colony  and  joins  the  great  lakes. 

V.  European  colonization  of  the  coastal 
lands  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible 
without  (1)  the  institution  of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, such  as  the  draining  or  flooding 
of  marsh  lands ; (2)  exceptional  attention 
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to  health;  and  (3)  a very  gradual  process 
of  acclimatization.  European  coloniza- 
tion of  the  higli-plateau  countries  has,  ou 
the  other  hand,  been  shown  to  be  fairly 
practicable.  Whilst,  also,  in  Temperate 
South  Africa  colonists  are  able  to  thrive, 
only  the  people  of  southern  Europe  show 
an  increase  of  the  birth  rate  over  the 
death  rate  in  Temperate  North  Africa. 

VI.  The  indigenous  populations,  in 
their  migratory  movements,  have  taken 
directions  the  very  reverse  of  European 
conquest:  they  have  either  been  (1)  thrust 
back  and  dispossessed  of  their  lands;  or 
(2)  assimilated,  and  so  have  deteriorated; 
or  (3)  annihilated—  rapidly  by  the  sword, 
slowly  by  vile  intoxicants.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  evinced  a capacity  not  only  for 
nourishing  an  original  culture,  but  for 
taking  on  and  assimilating  higher  alien 
forms.  What  we  understand  by  civiliza- 
tion, or  progress,  has  scarcely  yet  been 
planted  in  Africa.  The  Negro  race  must 
be  developed  aloug  natural  lines. 

From  the  comparative  absence  of  politi- 
cal cohesion  in  Bantu  Africa,  the  European 
domination  has  met  with  slight  resistance. 
It  is  otherwise  in  the  Mohammedan  states 
of  the  Central  Sudan,  where  European 
conquest  has  been  checked  wherever  it 
has  deeply  penetrated ; but,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  in  the  Mediterranean 
lands,  no  concerted  movements  have  been 
made  against  the  strongholds  of  Islam. 

VII.  Islam  and  Christianity,  or  Arab 
and  European  rule,  and  their  attendant 
evils,  namely,  the  slave  trade  and  the 
traffic  in  drink  respectively,  have  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  very  much  the  same 
methods  of  propagandism  and  conquest. 
But,  in  their  effect  on  the  Pagan  popula- 
tions, Islam  and  Arab  rule  have  succeeded 
iu  places  where  Christianity  and  Europe- 
an rule  have  failed. 

The  main  reasons  of  such  relative  success 
and  failure  appear  to  be : (1)  because  Islam, 
now  so  long  established  as  to  be  virtual- 
ly an  indigenous  force,  has  been  able  to 
rapidly  assimilate  the  conquered  peoples 
and  raise  them  up  to  its  standard,  whilst 
Christianity,  an  alien  force,  with  insuffi- 
cient material  power  behind  it,  demands 
6f  the  natives  an  impossible  standard; 
and  (2)  because  Arab  rule  is  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  life  iu  Tropical  Africa,  whilst 
European  rule,  which  has  been  inconsist- 
ent with  the  teaching  of  its  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries, has  introduced  social  revolu- 
tions, followed  by  moral  degradation,  of 


the  most  far-reaching  character.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  even  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  of  effective  mis- 
sionary enterprise  among  the  impression- 
able Bantu  a certain  measure  of  success 
has  been  attained.  This  degree  of  suc- 
cess would  have  had  permanent  and  im- 
portant results  but  for  (1)  European  in- 
ternational rivalries  in,  and  the  ineffective 
administration  of,  the  territories  in  Africa; 

(2)  the  immoral  practices  of  traders;  and 

(3) ,  above  all,  the  debasing  and  destructive 
traffic  iu  cheap  spirits.  Thus,  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  at  ameliorating  the  lot 
of  the  natives,  or  at  inculcating  a higher 
life,  have  been  either  discounted  or  en- 
tirely thwarted.  It  is  too  obvious  that, 
wherever  the  European  domination  has 
obtained  some  degree  of  permanence,  the 
natives  have  deteriorated  or  died  out,  the 
relatively  few  exceptions  only  emphasiz- 
ing this  phenomenon.  In  the  interests 
not  ouly  of  humanity,  but  of  national 
honor,  if  for  no  higher  or  even  material 
reason,  the  European  Powers  in  Africa 
should  immediately  stop  the  indiscrim- 
inate trade  in  intoxicating  liquors,  by 
which  their  44  customers  ” are  slowly  but 
surely  being  driven  either  into  sodden 
barbarism,  which  can  have  no  desires  for 
other  European  manufactures,  or  into 
untimely  graves,  which  will  be  imperish- 
able monuments  of  European  hypocrisy 
and  disgrace. 

VIII.  The  slave  trade  has  been  another 
mischievous  factor  against  the  healthy 
development  of  Africa,  for  it  has  under- 
mined its  social  fabric,  and  introduced  a 
potent  element  against  legitimate  com- 
merce. However,  it  has  bfeen  demon- 
strated that  the  slave  trade  does  not  pay 
in  itself,  but  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
ivory  trade.  In  proof  of  this  statement 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  slave  routes 
are  trade  routes,  and  the  slave  preserves 
coincide  with  the  areas  where  elephants 
are  still  abundant. 

For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves  it  is  therefore  essential  to  adopt, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  obvious 
legislation  and  police  measures,  a sound 
commercial  policy,  with  the  object  of  un- 
dermining the  slave  trade  by  legitimate 
commerce,  and  thereby  introducing  an 
inimical  factor  over  which  the  European 
Powers  have  complete  control. 

IX.  The  value  of  African  lands  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  promising  to  guarantee 
their  profitable  development  in  those  re- 
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gions  where  mineral  resources  or  ivory 
are  abundant.  All  such  regions  are  able 
to  offer  an  immediate  return  for  capital. 
In  the  absence  of  those  resources,  how- 
ever, or  failing  the  presence  of  a strong 
and  effective  European  government,  the 
initial  cost  of  opening  up  new  lands  is 
not  likely  to  meet  with  a fair  return  for 
capital  in  the  immediate  future. 

X.  Commerce  is  the  dominant  factor 
in  African  politics;  and  commercial  su- 
premacy is  the  underlying  motive  of  Eu- 
ropean enterprise  in  Africa. 

XI.  The  commercial  exploitation  of 
Africa  must  therefore  determine  its  po- 
litical destiny.  African  lands  must  and 
can  be  made  to  pay  eventually.  The  ini- 
tial difficulties  to  be  overcome  arise  main- 
ly from  (1)  the  traffic  in  slaves,  (2)  the 
traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  and  (3)  the  ab- 
sence of  skilled  native  labor.  Upon  the 
solution  of  these  problems  will  depend 
the  ultimate  development  of  Africa  as  a 
field  for  European  enterprise. 

XII.  Chartered  companies  have  proved 
invaluable  for  tentative  or  experimental 
efforts,  because  (1)  commerce  is  the  nat- 
ural instrument  for  effecting  the  true  de- 
velopment of  Africa,  and  (2)  because  they 
can  advance  boldly  where  it  is  not  expe- 
dient for  the  national  flag  to  venture. 
But  chartered  companies,  for  this  very 
reason,  and  because  native  interests  might 
be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, should  have  the  strict  parental 
supervision  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 

XIII.  From  the  fact  that  the  unknown 
or  unexplored  regions  of  Africa  at  the 
present  day  lie  behind  the  European  pos- 
sessions on  the  coasts,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
the- Powers  to  fix  their  inland  boundaries 
and  to  explore  and  exploit  the  interior 
regions,  the  march  of  exploration  in  the 
future  will  be  directed  by  and  precede 
colonization  and  political  settlement. 

XIV.  The  European  domination  over 
African  lands  is  intermittently  felt 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  only  in  the  Temperate  regions 
and  at  isolated  points  in  the  coastal  zone 
has  it  been  followed  by  effective  occupa- 
tion. Throughout  Tropical  Africa  Euro- 
pean political  administration  is  practical- 
ly restricted  to  the  coastal  lands  and  to 
the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  of  the 
great  rivers.  Whilst  the  obstacles  to 
European  political  rule  are  not  neces- 


sarily insuperable,  the  existing  limita- 
tions should  be  judiciously  observed,  in 
order  that  they  may  eventually  be  over- 
come in  part  or  altogether.  In  place  of 
h aph  azard  ad  m i n i strati  ve  ex  per  i m en  ts, 
the  European  Powers  would  do  better  to 
adopt  a systematic  programme,  based  on 
the  best  principles  that  experience  and 
knowledge  teacli  us  ought  to  determine 
the  development  of  African  lands. 

XV.  Finally,  the  partition  of  African 
lands  atnoug  the  European  Powers,  which 
practically  commenced  only  after  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  1884-5,  has  proceed- 
ed so  rapidly  that,  at  the  present  time, 
the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  Equator 
has  been  appropriated  by  them,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  north  of  the  Equa- 
tor very  few  internal  boundaries  are  yet 
fixed.  In  other  words,  Pagan  Africa  is 
now  exclusively  dominated  by  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  whilst  Mohammedan  Africa 
remains  for  the  most  part  under  the  rule 
of  Arab  and  native  chiefs.  A point  of 
special  significance  and  importance  is  the 
fact  that,  from  south  to  north  along  the 
main  axis  of  the  continent — by  which 
route,  it  may  be  expected,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  will  chiefly  advance — the  terri- 
tories are  under  the  control  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  but  chiefly  of  Brit- 
ain. 

The  above  summary  appears  to  me  to 
contain  a fair,  though  brief,  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  underlying  the 
development  of  Africa  along  what  may 
be  regarded  as  its  natural  lines.  American 
interests,  being  for  the  most  part  unselfish 
and  philanthropic,  have  not  been  referred 
to,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the  Negro 
Question  in  the  United  States  will  find  its 
SQlution  in  Africa. 

I propose  now  to  apply  these  princi- 
ples in  a manner  capable  of  illustrating 
or  invalidating  their  truth.  This  I have 
done  on  the  map  accompanying  this  pa- 
per, which  illustrates  in  a graphic  man- 
ner what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  relative 
value  of  African  lands  to  any  European 
Power  having  control  over  them.  The 
scheme  on  which  the  map  has  been  con- 
structed requires,  however,  some  explana- 
tion, since,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  en- 
tirely novel  in  conception. 

Conscientious  students  of  geography 
cannot  fail  to  be  astounded  at  the  loose 
statements  regarding  Africa  which,  under 
the  stamp  of  quasi-authorities,  too  often 
obtain  currency,  and  tend  to  give  the 
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guileless  public  an  entirely  false  or  con- 
filled  notion  of  the  .ad  van  Urges  and  disucL 
vantages  attending'  tlie  European  dotoi na- 
tion. Even  writers  who  are  competent 
to  give  instruction  regarding  one  or  more 
of  the  vvellrdefined  regions  of  Africa  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their 
enthusiasm,  or  become  lost  in  their  geog- 
raphy, and  claim  for  their  descriptions  an 


gle 


application  that  is  almost  boundless.  Yet 
on  r present  knowledge  of  Africa,  imperfect 
and  limited  as  we  know  it  to  I Hi,  is  su 111 
cientiy  comprehensive  for  us  to  recognize 
well-marked  physical  and  political  char- 
acteristics, which  differentiate  certain  ge<e 
graphical  areas  within  the  vast  continent 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  to  investigate 
what  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  natu* 
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ral  regions,  and  to  compare  them  one  with 
another.  Such  a method  is,  moreover, 
capable  of  adjustment  to  any  particular 
point  of  view,  and  of  being  focussed  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  We  are,  in  short,  able 
to  distinguish,  and  consequently  to  ap- 
praise, the  leading  characteristics  of  com- 
paratively small  areas. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of 
African  lands  my  stand-point  has  been 
that  of  the  European  diplomatist,  who  re- 
quires to  look  a little  into  the  future.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  vast  Interior  is  for  the 
most  part  too  imperfect  to  hazard  even  an 
estimate  of  its  potential  value,  which  only 
time  can  determine;  but  on  the  Hinter- 
land principle  these  remote  regions  have 
even  now  a recognized  political  value. 
The  energies  of  the  European  Powers  in 
Africa  are  consequently  directed  partly 
to  the  development  of  restricted  regions 
bordering  the  coasts,  and  partly  to  the 
acquisition  of  territories  which  may  at 
some  future  time  be  valuable  as  Hinter - 
lander.  The  former  are  capable  of  ap- 
praisement, for  in  most  cases  they  have 
been  carefully  exploited,  but  of  the  latter 
we  know  so  little  that  a rough  valua- 
tion is  all  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
present  day. 

I conclude,  of  course,  that  the  value  of 
colonial  possessions  is  regulated  by  the 
capacity  of  the  suzerain  or  dominant 
Power  to  make  use  of  them,  and  is  dis- 
counted by  its  incapacity  in  this  respect. 
All  humanitarian  motives  may  be  set 
aside  as  not  being  pertinent  to  the  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

Now  we  know,  from  long  experience 
and  from  the  testimony  of  history,  that 
in  the  past,  and  presumably  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  coastal  lands  of  Africa 
have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the 
most  valuable  to  a European  Power,  and 
that  they  increase  in  value  in  direct  ratio 
to  their  contiguity  to  navigable  rivers. 
The  possession  of  a political  base  on  the 
coasts  is,  as  I have  said,  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  operations  of  any  European 
Power  in  the  Interior.  Isolated  enclaves 
of  territory  decrease  in  value  the  further 
removed  they  are  from  the  coast  or  from 
navigable  waterways  leading  directly  to 
the  coast. 

Again,  it  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated that  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Tropical  Africa  there  are  very  few  re- 
gions where  European  colonization  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  only  when  we  enter  the  sub- 


Tropical  and  Temperate  zones,  or  ascend 
the  high-plateaus  above  a certain  altitude 
— districts  which  are  necessarily  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  coasts — that  we  find  re- 
gions adapted  to  colonization  by  Euro- 
peans. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  however  val  u- 
able  a district  may  be  in  itself,  its  value  is 
discounted  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of 
inaccessibility.  At  the  present  day,  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  the  great  arterial 
river  highways  conducting  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  starting  from  a base  on  the 
coast,  indicate,  and  will  continue  to  indi- 
cate, the  routes  by  which  European  enter- 
prise must  enter  on  its  conquest  of  re- 
mote regions.  The  possession  of  these 
natural  highways  is  therefore  of  prime 
political  importance.  Artificial  highways, 
such  as  railways,  can  of  course  be  con- 
structed* but  such  construction,  involv- 
ing the  outlay  of  capital,  itself  discounts 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  lands  they  trav- 
erse. At  the  same  time,  since  easy  and 
practicable  communications  are  the  main 
factors  in  the  development  of  remote  le- 
gions, other  than  continuous  fluvial  high- 
ways may  serve  these  ends,  as,  for  in- 
stance, a valuable  land  and-water  route 
like  that  by  the  Zambezi  and  Great  Lakes, 
or  along  the  comparatively  healthy  axis 
of  elevation  in  Southeast  Africa. 

The  first  step  in  my  inquiry  was  to 
mark  off  distinctive  regions.  These,  in 
the  main,  correspond  with  the  drainage 
areas,  and  are  all  capable  of  being  studied 
under  sub-regions.  The  following  were 
the  regions  selected  for  comparison  : Medi- 
terranean Littoral,  Northwest  Africa,  Sa- 
hara Desert,  Lower  Egypt,  Red  Sea  Litto- 
ral, Upper  Nile  basin,  Upper  Guinea,  Ni- 
ger basin.  Central  Sudan,  Lower  Guinea, 
Eastern  Horn,  Congo  basin,  Zambezi  ba- 
sin, East  Coast,  N’gami  basin,  Southwest 
Coast,  South  Africa. 

Having  obtained,  in  the  above  territo 
rial  divisions,  large  characteristic  areas 
that  are  capable  of  being  compared  one 
with  another,  both  from  physical  and  po- 
litical points  of  view,  I selected  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  main  factors  deter- 
mining the  value  of  these  lands  to  a Eu- 
ropean Power.  But  these  factors  not  be- 
ing of  equal  relative  importance,  it  was 
necessary  to  assign  to  each  a fair  propor- 
tion of  the  highest  aggregate  value.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  main  condi- 
tions to  which  I have  alluded,  and  their 
percentages  of  value: 
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Percentage* 

A.  Climatic  Phenomena — pate  Value. 

Temperature,  10 ; Range  of  temper- 
ature ami  relative  humidity,  5 ; Ab- 
sence of  malaria,  5 20 

B.  Natural  Communications 10 

C.  Natural  Resources — 

Animal  (including  elephants  or  ivory) 
and  vegetable,  10;  Mineral,  10  ...  . 20 

D.  Exterior  Trade  and  Commerce — 

Chiefly  volume  of  trade  (exports  and 
imports) 10 

E.  Indigenous  Political  Conditions — 

Religion  or  faith,  5 ; Native  culture, 

10;  Relations  with  Europe,  5 20 

F.  Foreign  Political  Conditions — 

Character  and  extent  of  European 
domination  or  settlement,  10;  Ca- 
pacity for  development  of  European 


institutions,  10 20 

Highest  value  = 100 


It  is,  however,  obvious  that  having  in 
this  way  obtained  the  mean  average  val- 
ue of  extensive  natural  regions,  these  es- 
timates would  be  subject  to  considerable 
modification  when  one  attempted  to  apply 
them  locally.  Each  group  of  graduated 
values,  applying  to  a distinctive  natural 
region,  became  more  and  more  affected  as 
it  approached  another  such  group,  not 
unlike  the  crumpling  of  strata  under 
pressure  of  opposing  forces.  The  final 
result  is  shown  on  the  map,  so  far  as  such 
an  inquiry  can  be  elucidated  by  a simple 
mechanical  process;  and  I feel  convinced 
that,  though  it  may  challenge  the  criti- 
cism of  gentlemen  exclusively  interested 
in  particular  parts  of  the  continent,  the 
student  of  African  geography  will  be  pre- 
pared to  endorse  its  general  accuracy. 

As  a rough  and  ready  means  of  testing 
the  general  accuracy  of  my  map,  I may 
point  to  three  broad  generalizations,  name- 
ly: (1)  areas  of  highest  resistance  against 
the  European  domination,  from  0 to  20 
per  cent.;  (2)  areas  of  highest  relative 
value  to  the  European  Powers,  from  50  to 
100  per  cent. ; and  (3)  the  intermediate  or 
transitional  regions.  It  should  he  added 
that  these  generalizations  were  drawn  a fter 
the  percentages  of  value  were  laid  down 
on  the  map,  because  they  only  then  became 
apparent. 

Quite  apart  from  the  percentages  of 
value  that  have  been  given  to  these  re- 
gions respectively,  a glance  at  the  map 
will,  I think,  reveal  the  approximate  pro- 
gressive value  of  African  lands  at  the 
present  day.  In  order  to  express  this  in 
a graphic  manner  it  was  essential  to  adopt 
the  simple  method  of  “contour  lines.” 
It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  square 


mile  of  land  within  a given  periphery  is 
exactly  of  the  value  given,  but  only  ap- 
proximately. Had  I attempted  to  define 
areas  of  equal  value,  I should  have  had 
to  discard  the  present  graphic  method, 
and  to  have  adopted  one  the  result  of 
which  would  liave  closely  resembled  a 
geological  chart.  The  method  which  I 
have  selected,  however,  expresses  approx- 
imately the  relative  value  of  the  lands 
themselves,  and  their  progressive  value 
in  relation  to  their  geographical  position. 

It  will  be  observed,  for  instance,  that 
the  highest  values  lie  in  contiguity  to  the 
coast  and  to  the  great  river  highways 
leading  into  the  Interior,  whilst  the  low- 
est values  coincide  with  areas  most  remote 
from  the  coast,  or  over  which  climatic  or 
political  conditions  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree inimical  to  their  development.  It 
will  further  be  observed  that  the  salient 
portions  of  the  peripheries  indicate  the 
directions  in  which,  in  the  case  of  tlie 
highest  values,  the  development  of  Af- 
rican lands  is  likely  to  he  profitable; 
whilst,  in  the  case  of  areas  of  low  value, 
they  have  a precisely  contrary  signifi- 
cation. Where,  also,  the  lines  of  grad- 
uated values  lie  close  together,  the  pre- 
sence of  some  powerful,  political  or 
physical,  obstacle  is  clearly  intended  to 
be  signalized.  These  abrupt,  or  steep, 
gradients  are  conspicuous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  desert  regions;  and  they  are 
the  more  abrupt  if,  as  in  the  case  of  South- 
east Africa,  valuable  regions  lie  in  con- 
tiguity. The  outstanding  value  of  South 
Africa  is,  of  course,  due  to  its  relatively 
healthy  climate,  its  organized  political 
institutions,  its  strong  base  on  the  coast, 
and  its  rich  natural  resources;  whilst  the 
low  value  given  to  the  fertile  regions  iu 
the  Upper  Nile  basin  is  chiefly  due  to 
hostile  political  factors,  which  at  any  day 
may  be  suddenly  reversed. 

A free  reading  of  my  map  should,  con- 
sequently, illustrate  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance against  the  European  domination 
in  Africa.  Each  characteristic  natural 
region  has  its  strategic  base  on  the  coast 
in  the  possession  of  one  or  more  of  the 
European  Powers,  and  from  which  opera- 
tions in  the  Interior  can  be  most  profitably 
directed.  Rapid  and  easy  transit  to  the 
coast  is,  in  fact,  the  first  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  profitable  development  of 
remote  African  lands;  and  it  would  mu- 
tually benefit  the  Powers  if  all  the  great 
river  highways  were  internationalized. 
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In  other  respects  the  map  should  ex- 
plain itself.  It  exposes  more  accurately 
and  graphically  than  any  other  method 
known  to  me  the  true  lines  of  the  natural 
development  of  Africa  by  the  European 
Powers.  If,  however,  the  political  bound- 
aries of  the  European  spheres  of  influence 
were  superimposed,  it  would  be  found  that 
what  I have  called  the  “ natural  regions,” 
with  their  respective  strategic  bases  on  the 
coast,  are  in  most  cases  shared  by  two  or 
more  European  Powers.  Consequently  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  those  Powers 


if,  instead  of  wasting  their  strength  in 
hostile  competition,  they  were  to  unite,  in 
all  respects  where  union  was  possible, 
against  the  dangers  and  difficulties  com- 
mon to  them  all.  If  only  they  would 
recognize  a community  of  interests  and 
adopt  a common  programme,  the  European 
domination  in  Africa,  instead  of  being  the 
shadow  it  now  is,  would  soon  bring  light 
and  health  to  the  down  trodden  and  suf- 
fering millions  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Moreover — and  I cannot  use  a stronger 
argument — it  would  pay  them  to  do  so. 


THE  WIDDER  JOHNSING. 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 

44  Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  o'  beer, 

How  many  monkeys  have  we  here? 
One,  two,  three — 

Out  goes  she!” 


“ ’rilAIN’  no  use  ter  try  ter  hoi’  ’er.  She 

1 des  g wine  f’om  fits  4er  convulsions, 
and  Tom  convulsions  back  inter  fits!” 

Sister  Temperance  Tias  raised  her 
hands  and  spoke  low.  She  had  just 
come  out  of  the  room  of  sorrow. 

Jake  Johnson  was  dead,  and  Lize  Ann 
Johnson  again  a widow. 

The  “other  room”  in  the  little  cabin 
was  crowded  with  visitors — the  old,  the 
young,  the  pious,  the  thoughtless,  the 
frivolous — all  teeming  with  curiosity, 
and  bursting  into  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy, each  anxious  to  look  upon  the  ever- 
interesting  face  of  death,  every  one  eager 
to  “ he’p  hoi’  Sis’  Lize  Ann.” 

But  Temperance  held  sway  on  this  as 
on  all  similar  occasions  on  tfce  planta- 
tion, and  no  one  would  dare  to- cross  the 
threshold  from  “the  other  room”  until 
she  should  make  the  formal  announce- 
ment, “De  corpse  is  perpared  ter  receive 
’is  frien’s,”  and  even  then  there  would 
be  the  tedium  of  precedence  to  undergo. 

It  was  tiresome,  but  it  paid  in  the  end, 
for  long  before  midnight  every  visitor 
should  have  had  his  turn  to  pass  in  and 
take  a look.  Then  would  begin  an  infor- 
mal, unrestricted  circulation  between  the 
two  rooms,  when  the  so-disposed  might 
“choose  pardners,”  and  sit  out  on  the 
little  porch,  or  in  the  yard  on  benches 
brought  in  from  the  church,  and  distrib- 
uted about  for  that  purpose. 

Here  they  would  pleasantly  gather 
about  in  groups  with  social  informality, 


and  freely  discuss  such  newly  discovered 
virtues  of  the  deceased  as  a fresh  retro- 
spect revealed,  or  employ  themselves  with 
their  own  more  pressing  romances,  as 
they  saw  fit. 

There  were  many  present,  inside  and  at 
the  doors,  who  eagerly  anticipated  this 
later  hour,  and  were  even  now  casting 
about  for  “ pardners” ; but  Sister  Temper- 
ance was  not  oue  of  these.  Now  was  the 
hour  of  her  triumph.  It  was  she  alone, 
excepting  the  few,  selected  by  herself,  who 
were  at  this  moment  making  a last  toilet 
for  the  departed,  who  had  looked  upon 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

She  was  even  ahead  of  the  doctors, 
who,  as  the  patient  had  died  between  vis- ' 
its,  did  not  yet  know  the  news. 

As  she  was  supreme  authority  upon  the 
case  in  all  its  bearings,  whenever  she  ap- 
peared at  the  door  between  the  two  moms 
the  crowd  pressed  eagerly  forward.  They 
were  so  anxious  for  the  very  latest  bul- 
letin. 

“ F'om  convulsions  inter  fits!  Umh!” 
repeated  the  foremost  sister,  echoing  Tem- 
perance’s words. 

“ Yas,  an’  back  agin!”  reiterated  the 
oracle.  “She  des  come  tlioo  a lit,  an’  de 
way  she  gwine  orn  now,  I s’picion  de  nex’ 
gwine  be  a reverind  convulsion!  She 
taken  it  hard,  I tell  yer!”  And  Sister  Tem- 
perance quietly,  cruelly  closed  the  door, 
and  withdrew  into  the  scene  of  action. 

“Sis’  Lize  Ann  ought  ter  be  belt,”  ven- 
tured a robust  sister  near  the  door. 
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44  Or  tied,  one,”  added  another. 

“I  knowed  she  keered  mo'  fur  Brer 
Jake  'n  she  let  orn,”  suggested  a third. 
44  Lize  Ann  don't  mean  no  harm  by  her 
orf-handed  ways.  She  des  kep’  'er  love 
'all  ter  ’erse’f.” 

So  ran  the  gossip  of  44  the  other  room,” 
when  Temperance  reappeared  at  the  door. 

44  Sis’  Calline  Taylor,  yo’  services  is  re- 
qui’ed.”  She  spoke  with  a suppressed  tone 
of  marked  distinctness  and  a dignity  that 
was  inimitable,  whereupon  a portly  dame 
at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  began 
to  elbow  her  way  through  the  crowd,  who 
regarded  her  with  new  respect  as  she  en- 
tered the  chamber  of  death,  a shrill  scream 
from  the  new-made  widow  adding  its  gla- 
mour to  her  honors,  as,  with  a loud  groan, 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

A stillness  now  fell  upon  the  assembly, 
disturbed  only  by  an  occasional  moan, 
until  Sister  Phyllis,  a leader  in  things 
spiritual,  broke  the  silence. 

“Sis’  Calline  Taylor  is  a proud  han’ 
ter  hoi’  down  fits,  but  I hope  she’ll  speak 
a word  in  season  fur  sperityal  comfort.” 

“Sis’  Tempunce  callin’  out  Scripture 
ev’y  time  she  see  ’er  ease  up,”  said  old 
* Black  Sal.  44  Lize  Ann  in  good  ban’s,  po’ 

1 soul ! Look  like  she  is  got  good  'casion 
ter  grieve.  Seem  like  she’s  born  ter  wid- 
derhood.” 

“ Po’  Jake!  Yer  reck’n  she  gwine 
\ bury  ’im  ’longside  o’  Alick  an’  Steve  ?” — 
her  former  husbands.  - 

“In  co’se.  ’Tain’  no  use  dividin’  up 
grief  an’  sowin’  a pusson’s  sorrer  broad- 
cas’,  caze — ” 

The  opening  door  commanded  silence 
agai  n . 

“Brer  Jake's  face  changin’  mightily!” 
said  Temperance,  as  she  stood  again  be- 
fore them.  44  De  way  hit’s  a-settlin’,  I 
b'lieve  he  done  foun’  peace  ter  his  soul.” 

**  Is  ’is  eyes  shet  ?” 

44  De  lef ' eye  open  des  a leetle  teen chy 
tine chy  bit.” 

“ Look  fur  a chil’  ter  die  nex’ — a boy 
chil’.  Yer  say  de  lef’  eye  open,  ain’t  yer?” 

“ Yas— de  one  todes  de  chimbly.  He 
layin’  catti - cornders  o’  de  bed,  wid  ’is 
foots  ter  de  top.” 

4 4 Catti  - cornders ! Umli !” 

4 4 Yas,  an’  wid  ’is  haid  down  todes  de 
foot.” 

“Eh,  Lord!  Haids  er  foots  is  all  one 
ter  po’  Jake  now.” 

“ Is  yer  gwine  plat  ’is  fingers,  Sis’  Tem- 
punce ?” 


“His  fingers  done  platted,  an’  de  way 
I done  twissen  ’em  in  an’  out,  over  an’ 
under,  dee  gwine  stay  tell  Gab’iel  call  fur 
’is  ban’!” 

“Umh!” 

44  Eh,  Lord!  An’  is  yer  done  comb  'is 
haid,  Sis’  Tempunce  ?” 

44 1 des  done  wropp’n  an’  twissen  it  good, 
an’  I ’low  ter  let  it  out  fur  de  fun’al  to- 
morrer.  I knowed  Jake ’d  be  mo’  satis- 
fider  ef  he  knowed  it  ’d  be  in  its  fus’ 
granger  at  de  fun'al — an’  Sis’  Lize  Ann 
too.  She  say  she  ’ain’t  nuver  is  had  no 
secon'-class  buryin’s,  an’  she  ain’  gwine 
have  none.  Time  Alick  died  she  lay  in  a 
' trance  two  days,  an’  de  brass  ban’  at  de 
fun’al  nuver  phazed  ’er!  An’  y’  all  ricol- 
lec’  how  she  taken  ter  de  woods  an’  had 
ter  be  ketched  time  Steve  was  kilt,  an’ 
now  she  des  a-stavin’  it  orf  brave  as  she 
kin  on  convulsions  an’  fits!  Look  like 
when  a pusson  taken  sorrer  so  hard,  Gord 
would  sho’ly  spare  de  scourgin’  rod.” 

“Yas,  but  yer  know  what  de  preacher 
say — 4 Gord  sen’  a tempes’  o’  win’  ter  de 
shorn  lamb.’  ” 

“Yas  indeedy,”  said  another,  a re- 
ligious celebrity,  “an’  we  daresn’t  jedge 
de  Jedge !” 

44  Maybe  sometimes  Gord  sen’  a tem- 
pos’ o’  win’  ter  de  shorn  lamb  ter  meek  it 
run  an’  hide  in  de  Shepherd’s  fol’.  Pray 
Gord  dis  searchin’  win’  o’  jedgmint  gwine 
blow  po’  Sis’  Lize  Ann  inter  de  green 
pastures  o’  de  kingdom !” 

44  Amen!”  came  solemnly  from  several 
directions. 

An  incisive  shriek  from  within,  which 
startled  the  speakers  into  another  awe- 
stricken silence,  summoned  Temperance 
back  in  haste  to  her  post. 

Crowds  were  gathering  without  the 
doors  now,  and  the  twinkle  of  lanterns 
approaching  over  the  fields  and  through 
the  wood  promised  a popular  attendance 
at  the  wake,  which,  after  much  tedious 
waiting,  was  at  last  formally  opened. 
Temperance  herself  swung  wide  the  di- 
viding do6r,  and  hesitating  a moment  as 
she  stood  before  them,  that  the  announce- 
ment should  gain  in  effect  by  a prelude 
of  silence,  she  said,  with  marked  so- 
lemnity: 

j 44  De  corpse  is  now  perpared  ter  receive 
vis  frien’s!  Ef,”  she  continued,  after  an- 
other pause — “ ef  so  be  any  pusson  present 
is  nigh  kin  ter  de  lately  deceasted  daid 
corpse,  let  ’em  please  ter  step  in  fust  at  de 
haid  o’  de  line.” 
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A half-minute  of  inquiring  silence  en- 
sued, and  that  the  first  to  break  it  by  step- 
ping forward  was  a former  discarded  wife 
of  the  deceased  caused  no  comment.  She 
led  by  the  hand  a small  boy,  whom  all 
— knew  to  be  the  dead  man’s  son,  and  it  was 
with  distinct  deference  that  the  crowd 
parted  to  let  them  pass  in.  Just  as  they 
were  entering,  a stir  was  heard  at  the  out- 
er door. 

“ Heali  comes  de  corpse’s  mammy  an’ 
daddy,”  one  said,  in  an  audible  whisper. 
r It  was  true.  The  old  parents,  who 
' lived  some  miles  distant,  had  just  arrived. 
The  throng  had  fallen  well  back  now, 
clearing  a free  passage  across  the  room. 
With  a loud  groan  and  extended  arms, 
Temperance  glided  down  the  opening  to 
meet  the  aged  couple,  who  sobbed  aloud 
as  they  tremulously  followed  her  into  the 
presence  of  the  dead. 

The  former  wife  and  awe-stricken  child 
had  already  entered,  and  that  they  all, 
with  the  new-made  widow,  who  rocked  to 
and  fro  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  wept  to- 
gether, confessed  sharers  in  a common  sor- 
row, was  quite  in  the  natural  order  of 
things. 

The  procession  of  guests  now  began  to 
pass  through,  making  a circuit  of  the  table 
on  which  the  body  lay,  and  as  they  moved 
out  the  door,  some  one  raised  a hymn.  A 
group  in  the  yard  caught  it  up,  and  soon 
the  woods  echoed  with  the  weird  rhythmic 
melody.  All  night  long  the  singing  con- 
tinued, carried  along  by  new  recruits  as 
the  first  voices  grew  weary  and  dropped 
out.  If  there  was  some  giggling  and  love- 
( making  among  the  young  people,  it  was 
discreetly  kept  in  the  shadowy  corners, 
and  wounded  no  one’s  feelings. 

The  widow  took  no  rest  during  the 
night.  When  exhausted  from  violent 
emotion,  she  fell  into  a rhythmic  moan,  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  her  body — a movement  at  once 
unyielding  and  restful. 

The  church  folk  were  watching  her  with 
a keen  interest,  and  indeed  so  were  the 
worldlings,  for  this  was  Lize  Ann's  third 
widowhood  within  the  short  space  of  five 
years,  and  each  of  the  other  funerals  had 
been  practically  but  an  inaugural  service 
to  a most  remarkable  career.  As  girl 
first,  and  twice  as  widow,  she  had  been  a 
conspicuous  and,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
rather  a notorious  figure  in  colored  circles. 
Three  times  she  had  voluntarily  married 
into  quiet  life,  and  welcomed  with  her 
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chosen  partner  the  seclusion  of  wedded 
domesticity,  but  during  the  intervals  she 
had  played  promiscuous  havoc  with  the 
matrimonial  felicity  of  her  neighbors,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  a confessed  re- 
lief when  she  had  finally  walked  up  the 
aisle  with  Jake  Johnson,  as,  by  taking  one 
woman’s  husband,  she  had  brought  peace 
of  mind  to  a score  of  anxious  wives. 

It  is  true  that  Jake  had  been  lawfully 
wedded  to  the  first  woman,  but  the  cer- 
emony had  occurred  in  another  parish 
some  years  before,  and  was  practically  ob- 
solete, and  so  the  church,  taking  its  cue 
from  nature,  which  does  not  set  eyes  in  the 
back  of  one’s  head,  made  no  indiscreet 
retrospective  investigations,  but,  in  the 
professed  guise  of  a peace-maker,  pro- 
nounced its  benediction  upon  the  new 
pair. 

The  deserted  wife  had  soon  likewise  re- 
paired her  loss,  whether  with  benefit  of 
clergy  or  not,  it  is  not  ours  to  say,  but 
when  she  returned  to  mourn  at  the  funer- 
al, it  was  not  as  one  who  had  refused  to  be 
comforted.  She  felt  a certain  secret  tri- 
umph in  bringing  her  boy  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  his  father.  It 
was  more  than  the  childless  woman,  who 
sat,  acknowledged  chief  mourner,  at  the 
head  of  the  corpse  could  do. 

There  was  a look  of  half-savage  defi- 
ance upon  her  face  as  she  lifted  the  little 
fellow  up  and  said,  in  an  audible  voice: 

“ Take  one  las’  look  at  yo’  daddy,  Jakey. 
Dat’s  yo’  own  Gord-blessed  father,  an’  you 
ain’t  nuver  gwine  see  'im  no  mo’  tell  yer 
meet  ’im  in  de  kingdom  come,  whar  dey 
ain’t  no  marryin’,  neither  givin ’ in  mar- 
riage”; and  she  added,  in  an  undertone, 
with  a significant  sniffle,  “ nur  borrerin’ 
nu  ther.” 

She  knew  that  she  whom  it  could  of- 
fend would  not  hear  this  last  remark,  as 
her  ears  were  filled  with  her  own  wails, 
but  the  words  were  not  lost  upon  the 
crowd. 

The  little  child,  frightened  and  excited, 
began  to  cry  aloud. 

“ Let  ’im  cry,”  said  one.  “ D’ain't  no- 
body got  a better  right.” 

“He  feel  his  loss,  po’  chile!” 

“ Blood's  thicker’n  water  ev’y  time.” 

“Yas,  blood  will  tell.  Look  like  de 
po’  chile’s  heart  was  rendered  in  two 
quick's  he  looked  at  ’is  pa.” 

Such  sympathetic  remarks  as  these, 
showing  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
sentiment  of  the  people,  reached  the  nio- 
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ther’s  ears,  and  encouraged  her  to  raise 
her  head  a fraction  higher  than  before, 
as,  pacifying  the  weeping  child,  she  passed 
out  and  went  home. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  afternoon 
following,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the 
mourning  widow  behaved  with  wonder- 
ful self-control  during  all  the  harrowing 
ceremony. 

Only  when  the  last  clod  fell  upon  the 
grave  did  she  throw  up  her  hands,  and 
with  a shriek  fall  back  in  a faint,  and 
have  to  be  “ toted  ” back  to  the  wagon  in 
which  she  had  come. 

If  some  ’were  curious  to  see  what  direc- 
tion her  grief  would  take,  they  had  some 
time  to  wait.  She  had  never  before  taken 
long  to  declare  herself,  and  on  each  for- 
mer occasion  the  declaration  had  been  one 
I of  war — a worldly,  rioting,  rollicking  war 
upon  the  men. 

During  both  her  previous  widowhoods 
she  had  danced  longer  and  higher,  laughed 
oftener  and  louder,  dressed  more  gaudily 
and  effectively,  than  all  the  women  on 
three  contiguous  plantations  put  together, 
and  when,  in  these  well-remembered  days, 
she  had  passed  down  the  road  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  chosen  to  peep  over  her 
shoulders  with  dreamy  half-closed  eyes 
at  some  special  man  whom  it  pleased 
her  mood  to  ensnare,  he  had  no  more 
been  able  to  help  following  her  than 
he  had  been  able  to  help  lying  to  his  wife 
or  sweetheart  about  it  afterward. 

The  sympathy  expressed  for  her  at 
Jake’s  funeral  had  been  sincere.  No  ne- 
gro ever  resists  any  noisy  demonstration 
of  grief,  and  each  of  her  moans  and 
screams  had  found  responsive  echo  in 
more  than  one  sympathetic  heart. 

But  now  the  funeral  was  over,  Jake 
was  dead  and  gone,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
so  exact  a restoration  to  a recent  well- 
remembered  condition  that  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  sisters  wondered  with 
some  concern  what  she  would  do. 

They  had  felt  touched  when  she  had 
fainted  away  at  the  funeral,  and  yet  there 
were  those,  and  among  them  his  good 
^ wife,  who  had  not  failed  to  observe  that 
she  had  fallen  squarely  into  Pete  Rich- 
ards's arms. 

Now  every  one  knew  that  she  had  once 
led  Pete  a dance,  and  that  for  a time  it 
seemed  a question  whether  he  or  Jake 
Johnson  should  be  the  coming  man. 

Of  course  this  opportune  fainting  might 


have  been  accidental,  and  it  may  be  that 
Pete  s mother  was  superceusorious  when, 
on  her  return  from  the  funeral,  she  had 
said,  as  she  lit  her  pipe: 

“ Dat  gal  Lize  Ann  is  a she  devil/’ 

But  her  more  discreet  daughter  in-law, 
excepting  that  she  thrashed  the  children 
all  round,  gave  no  sign  that  she  was 
troubled. 

For  the  first  few  months  of  her  recov- 
ered widowhood  Lize  Ann  was  conspicu- 
ous only  by  her  absence  from  congrega- 
tions of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  by  her  mourn- 
ful and  persistent  refusal  to  speak  with 
any  one  on  the  subject  of  her  grief,  or, 
indeed,  to  speak  at  all. 

There  was  neither  pleasure  nor  profit 
in  sitting  down  and  looking  at  a person 
wrho  never  opened  her  lips,  and  so,  after 
oft- repeated  but  ineffectual  visits  of  con- 
dolence, the  sisters  finally  stopped  visit- 
ing her  cabin. 

They  saw  that  she  had  philosophically 
taken  up  the  burden  of  practical  life  again. 

Jn  the  shape  of  a family  washing,  which 
she  carried  from  the  village  to  her  cabin 
poised  on  her  head,  but  the  old  abandon 
had  departed  from  her  gait,  and  those 
who  chanced  to  meet  her  in  the  road  said 
that  her  only  passing  recognition  was  a 
groan. 

Alone  in  her  isolated  cabin,  the  woman 
so  recently  celebrated  for  her  social  pro- 
clivities ranged  her  wash-tubs  against  the 
wall;  alone  she  soaked,  washed,  rinsed, 
starched,  and  ironed ; and, when  the  week's 
routine  of  labor  was  over,  alone  she  sat 
within  her  cabin  door  to  rest. 

For  a long  time  old  Nancy__Price  or 
Hester  Ann  Jennings,  the  two  superan- 
nuated old  crones  on  the  plantation, moved 
by  curiosity  and  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
‘"talk  erligion  ” to  so  fitting  a subject, 
had  continued  occasionally  to  drop  in  to 
see  the  silent  woman,  but  they  always 
came  away  shaking  their  heads  and  de- 
clining to  stake  their  reputations  on  any 
formulated  prophecy  as  to  just  how,  when, 
where,  or  in  what  direction  Lize  Ann 
would  come  out  of  her  grief.  That  slie 
was  deliberately  poising  herself  for  a 
spring  they  felt  sure,  and  yet  their  only 
prognostications  were  always  prudently 
ambiguous. 

When,  however,  the  widow  had  consis- 
tently for  five  long  months  maintained 
her  position  as  a broken-hearted  recluse 
not  to  be  approached  or  consoled,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  regard  her  with  a degree  of 
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genuine  respect;  and  when  one  Sunday 
morning  the  gathering  congregation  dis- 
covered her  sitting  in  church,  a solitary 
figure  in  black,  on  the  very  last  of  the 
Amen  pews  in  the  corner,  they  were 
moved  to  sympathy. 

She  had  even  avoided  a sensational  env 
trance  by  coming  early.  Her  conduct 
seemed  really  genuine^and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  even  in  view  of  the  dole- 
ful figure  she  made,  there  were  several 
women  present  who  were  a little  less  com- 
fortable beside  their  lovers  and  husbands 
after  they  saw  her. 

If  the  wives  had  but  known  it,  however, 
they  need  have  had  no  fear.  Jake’s  de- 
serted wife  and  child  had  always  weighed 
‘ painfully  upon  Lize  Ann’s  consciousness. 
Even  after  his  death  they  had  come  in, 
diverting  and  intercepting  sympathy  that 
she  felt  should  have  been  hers.  When 
she  married  again  she  would  have  an  un- 
encumbered, free  man,  all  her  own. 

As  she  was  first  at  service  to-day,  she 
was  last  to  depart,  and  so  pointedly  did 
she  wait  for  the  others  to  go,  that  not  a 
sister  in  church  had  the  temerity  to  ap- 
proach her  with  a welcoming  hand,  or  to 
join  her  as  she  walked  home.  And  this 
was  but  the  beginning.  From  this  time 
forward  the  little  mourning  figure  was  at 
every  meeting,  and  when  the  minister 
begged  such  as  desired  salvation  to  re- 
main to  be  prayed  for,  she  kneeled  and 
staid.  When,  however,  the  elders  or 
sisters  sought  her  out,  and,  kneeling  be- 
side her,  questioned  her  as  to  the  state 
of  her  soul,  she  only  groaned  and  kept 
silence. 

The  brethren  were  really  troubled. 
They  had  never  encountered  sorrow  or 
conviction  of  sin  quite  so  obstinate,  so  in- 
tangible, so  speechless,  as  this,  i The  min- 
ister, Brother  Langford,  had  remembered 
her  sorrowing  spirit  in  an  impersonal 
way,  and  had  colored  his  sermons  with 
tender  appeals  to  such  as  mourned  and 
were  heavy-laden  with  grief. 

But  the  truth  was  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Langford,  a tall,  handsome  bachelor  of 
thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  was  regarded 
as  the  best  catch  in  the  parish,  and  had 
he  been  half  so  magnetic  in  his  personal- 
ity or  half  so  persuasive  of  speech,  all 
the  dusky  maids  in  the  country  would 
have  been  setting  their  feathered  caps  for 
him. 

When  he  conducted  the  meetings  there 
were  always  so  many  boisterous  births 


into  the  kingdom  all  around  him,  when 
the  regenerate  called  aloud  as  they  danced, 
swayed,  or  swooned  for  “Brother  Lang-r 
ford,”  that  he  had  not  found  time  to  seek 
out  the  silent  mourners,  and  so  had  not 
yet  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
widow.  Finally,  however,  one  Sunday 
night,  just  as  he  passed  before  her,  Lize 
Ann  heaved  one  of  her  very  best  moans. 

He  was  on  his  knees  at  her  side  in  a 
moment.  Bending  his  head  very  low,  he 
asked,  in  a voice  soft  and  tender,  laying 
his  hand  the  while  gently  upon  her  shoul- 
der, “’Ain’t  you  foun’  peace  yit,  Sis’ Jolin- 
sing?” 

She  groaned  again. 

“What  is  yo’  mos’  chiefes’  sorrer,  Sis- 
ter Johnsing?  Is  yo’  heart  mo’  grieveder 
f’om  partin’  wid  yo’  dear  belovin’  pardner, 
or  is  yo’  soul  weighted  down  wid  a sense 
o’  inhuman  guilt?  Speak  out  an’  tell  me, 
my  sister,  how  yo’  trouble  seem  ter  shape 
itse’f.” 

But  the  widow,  though  she  turned  up 
to  him  her  dry  beseeching  eyes,  only 
groaned  again. 

“ Can’t  you  speak  ter  yo’  preacher,  Sis’ 
Johnsing  ? He  crave  in  ’is  heart  ter  he'p 
you.” 

Again  she  looked  into  his  face,  and  now, 
with  quivering  lip,  began  to  speak:  “I 
can’t  talk  heah,  Brer  Langford;  I ain't 
fittin’;  my  heart’s  clean  broke.  I ain’t 
nothin’  but  des  a miser’ble  outcas’.  Seem 
lak  even  Gord  ’isse’f  done  cas’  me  orf.  I 
des  comes  an’  goes  lak  a hongry  suck-aig 
dorg  vvhar  nobody  don’t  claim,  a-skulkin’ 
roun’  heah  in  a back  seat  all  by  my  lone 
se’f,  tryin’  ter  pick  up  a little  crumb  whar 
fall  f’om  de  table.  But  seem  lak  de  feas’ 
is  too  good  fur  me.  I goes  back  ter  my 
little  dark  cabin  mo’  harder-hearted  an’ 
mo’  sinfuler  ’n  I was  befo’.  Des  de  ve'y 
glimsh  o’  dat  empty  cabin  seem  lak  hit 
turn  my  heart  ter  stone.” 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  as  she  bent 
forward,  a tear  fell  upon  the  young  man’s 
hand. 

His  voice  was  even  tenderer  than  be- 
fore when  he  spoke  again.  “ It  is  a hard 
lot,  my  po’  sister,  but  I am  positive  sho’ 
dat  de  sisters  an’  brers  o’  de  church  would 
come  ter  you  an’  try  ter  comfort  yo’  soul 
ef  you  would  give  ’em  courage  fur  ter 
do  so.” 

“You  don’t  know  me,  Brer  Langford, 
er  you  wouldn’t  name  sech  a word  ter  me. 

I s a sinner , an’  a sinner  what  love  sin. 
Look  lak  de  wus  a sin  is,  de  mo’  hit  tas  es 
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lak  sugar  in  my  mouf.  I can’t  trus’  my- 
se’f  ter  set  down  an’  talk  wid  deze  lieah 
brers  an’  sisters  what*  I knows  is  one-half 
sperityal  an’  fo’-quarters  playin’  ketcher 
/wid  de  devil.  I can’t  true  myse’f  wid  ’em 
till  Gord  set  my  soul  free  f’om  sin.  I’d 
soon  be  howlin’  happy  on  de  devil’s  side 
des  lak  I was  befo’,  facin’  two-forty  on  de 
shell  road  ter  preditiom.” 

44 1 see,  my  po’  sister — I see  wliar  yo’ 
trouble  lay.” 

44  Yas,  an’  dat’s  liuccome  I tooken  toV 
yer,  ’caze  I knowed  you  is  gotde  sperityal 
eye  to  see  it.  You  knows  I’s  right  when 
I say  ter  you  dat  I ain’t  gwine  set  down 
in  my  cabin  an’  hoi'  speech  vrid  nobody 
less’n  ’tis  a thoo-an’-thoo  sperityal  pusson, 
lak  a preacher  o’  de  gorspil,  tell  ray  soul 
is  safe.  An’  dey  ain’t  no  minister  o’  de 
sperit  whar  got  time  ter  come  an’  set 
down  an’  talk  wid  a po’  ongordly  widder 
pusson  lak  me.  I don’t  spect  ’em  ter  do 
it.  De  shepherds  can’t  teck  de  time  to 
run  an’  head  orf  a ole  frazzled  out  black 
sheep  lak  I is,  what ’d  be  a disgrace  ter 
de  fol’,  anyway.  Dey  ’bleege  ter  spen’ 
dey  time  a-coaxin’  in  de  purty  sleek 
yo’ng  friskin’  lambs,  an’  I don’t  blame 
’em.” 

44  Don’t  talk  dat-a-way,  Sis’  Johnsing — 
don’t  talk  dat-a-way.  Since  you  done 
specified  yo’  desire,  I’ll  call  an’  see  you, 
an’  talk  an’  pray  wid  you  in  yo’  cabin 
whensomever  you  say  de  word.  I knows 
yo’  home  is  kivered  by  a cloud  o’  dark- 
ness an’  sorrer.  When  shill  I come  to 
you  ?” 

44  De  mos’  lonesonies’  time,  Brer  Lang- 
ford, an’  de  time  what  harden  my  heart 
de  mos’,  is  in  de  dark  berwilderin’  night- 
times when  I fus’  goes  home.  Seem  lak 
ef  I c’d  des  have  some  reel  Gordly  man 
ter  come  in  wid  me,  an’  maybe  call  out 
some  little  passenger  o’  Scripture  to  com- 
fort me,  tell  I c'd  des  ter  say  get  usen  ter 
de  lonesomeness,  I could  maybe  feel  mo’ 
cancelized  ter  de  Divine  will.  But,  co’se, 
I don’t  expec ’ no  yo’ng  man  lak  you  is  ter 
teck  de  trouble  ter  turn  out’n  yo’  path  fur 
sech  as  me.” 

44 1 will  do  it,  Sis’ Johnsing,  an’  hit  will 
be  aacto’  pleasurable  Christianity.  When 
de  meet’n’  is  over,  ef  you  w ill  wait,  er  ef 
you  will  walk  slow,  I will  overtaken  you 
on  de  road  quick  as  I shets  up  de  church- 
house,  an’  I pray  Gord  to  give  me  de  sea- 
sonable word  fo’  yo’  comfort.  Amen,  an’ 
Gord  bless  you !” 

Lize  Ann  had  nearly  reached  her  cab 


in  when  the  reverend  brother,  stepping 
forward,  gallantly  placed  his  hand  be- 
neath her  elbow,  and  aided  her  to 
mount  the  one  low  step  which  led  to  her 
door. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  he  produced 
and  struck  a match,  while  she  presented 
a candle,  which  he  lit  and  placed  upon  the 
table.  Neither  had  yet  spoken.  If  he 
had  his  word  ready,  the  season  for  its 
utterance  seemed  not  to  have  arrived. 

44Scuse  my  manners,  Brer  Langford," 
she  said,  finally,  44  but  my  heart  is  so  full 
seem  lak  I can’t  fin’  speech.  Take  a 
rock’n’-cheer  an’  set  down  tell  I stirs  de 
fire  ter  meek  you  welcome  in  my  po’  little 
shanty.” 

The  split  pine  which  she  threw  upon  the 
coals  brought  an  immediate  illumination, 
and  as  the  young  man  looked  about  the 
apartment  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
eyes,  so  thorough  was  its  transformation 
since  he  had  seen  it  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral. 

The  hearth,  newly  reddened,  fairly 
glowed  with  warm  color,  and  the  gleam- 
ing white  pine  floor  seemed  fresh  from 
the  carpenter’s  plane.  Dainty  white  mus- 
lin curtains  hung  before  the  little  square 
windows,  and  from  the  shelves  a dazzling 
row  of  tins  reflected  the  blazing  fire  a 
dozen  times  from  their  polished  sur- 
faces. 

The  widow  leaned  forward  before  him. 
stirring  the  fire;  and  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  her,  his  astonishment  confirmed  his 
speechlessness.  She  had  removed  her 
black  bonnet,  and  the  heavy  shawl,  which 
had  enveloped  her  figure,  had  fallen  be- 
hind her  into  her  chair.  What  he  saw 
was  a round,  trig,  neatly  clad,  youngish 
woman,  whose  face,  illumined  by  the 
flickering  fire,  was  positively  charming 
in  its  piquant  assertion  of  grief.  Across 
her  shapely  bosom  lay,  neatly  folded,  a 
snowy  kerchief,  less  white  only  than  her 
pearly  teeth,  as,  smiling  through  her  sad 
ness,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  to  her 
guest : 

44  Lor’  bless  my  soul,  ef  I ’ain’t  raked 
out  a sweet  ’tater  out’n  deze  coals!  I 
’feerd  you’ll  be  clair  disgusted  at  sech 
onmannerly  doin’s,  Brer  Langford;  but 
when  dey  ain’t  no  companjT  heal),  I des 
kivers  up  my  ’taters  wid  ashes  an’  piles 
on  de  live  coals,  an’  let  ’em  cook.  I don't 
reck’n  you’d  even  ter  say  look  at  a roas 
’tater,  would  you.  Brer  Langford  ?” 

The  person  addressed  was  rubbing  his 
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hands  together  and  chuckling.  44  Ef  yer 
tecks  my  jedgmint,  Sis1  Johnsing,  on  de 
pretater  question,  roas'in’  is  de  onies  way 
to  cook  ’em.” 

His  hostess  had  already  risen,  and  be- 
fore he  could  remonstrate,  she  had  drawn 
up  a little  table,  lifted  the  potato  from  its 
bed,  and  laid  it  on  a plate  before  him. 

44  Ef  you  will  set  down  an'  eat  a roas' 
’tater  in  my  miser'ble  little  cabin,  Brer 
Langford,  I ’clar’  fo’  gracious  hit  'll  raise 
my  sperits  mightily.  Gord  knows  I 
wushes  I had  some'h’n’  good  to  offer  you, 
a-comin’  in  out'n  de  col’;  but  ef  you'll 
please,  sir,  have  de  mannerliness  ter  hoi' 
de  candle,  I'll  empty  my  ol'  cupboard  clean 
inside  outen  but  I'll  fin'  you  some'h'n ’ 
’nother  to  spressify  yo’  welcome.” 

Langford  rose,  and  as  he  held  the  light 
to  the  open  safe,  his  eyes  fairly  glared. 
He  was  hungry,  and  the  snowy  shelves 
were  covered  with  open  vessels  of  tempt- 
ing food,  all*  more  or  less  broken,  but 
savory  as  to  odor,  and  most  inviting. 

44 1 'clare,  Sis’  Johnsing — I 'clare !”  were 
the  only  words  that  the  man  of  eloquent 
speech  found  to  express  his  appreciation 
and  joy,  and  his  entertainer  continued: 

44  Dis  here  cupboard  mecks  me  'shame', 
Brer  Langford.  Dey  ain't  a thing  fittin’ 
fo’  sech  as  you  in  it.  Heah's  a pan  o' 
col’  'tater  pone  an’  some  cabbage  an'  side 
meat,  an'  dis  here's  a few  ords  an’  eens  o’ 
fried  chicken  an’  a little  passel  o’  spare- 
ribs,  piled  in  wid  co'n-brade  scraps.  Hit 
don’t  look  much,  but  hit’s  all  clean.  Heah, 
you  gimme  de  candle,  an’  you  retch  ’em 
all  down,  please,  sir;  an’  I ain't  shore, 
but  ef  I don’t  disremembei^  dey’s  de  bes’ 
half  a loaf  o’  reeson-cake  'way  back  in 
de  fur  corner.  Dat’s  hit.  Now,  dat’s 
some'h’n’  like.  An’  now  pass  down  de 
butter;  an’  ef  yer  wants  a tumbler  o’ 
sweet  milk  wid  yo’  ’tater,  you'll  haf  ter 
hop  an’  go  fetch  it.  Lis’n  ter  me,  fo'  Gord 
sake,  talkin’  ter  Brer  Langford  same  as 
I’d  talk  ter  a reg'lar  plantation  nig- 
ger!” 

Langford  hesitated.  44Less’n  you  de- 
sires de  sweet  milk,  Sis’  Johnsing — ” 

44 1 does  truly  lak  a swaller  o’  sweet 
milk  wid  my  ’tater,  Brer  Langford,  but 
seem  lak  ’fo’  I’d  git  it  fo’  myse'f  I’d  do 
widout  it.  Won't  you,  please,  sir,  teck 
de  candle  an’  fetch  it  fur  me  ? Go  right 
thoo  my  room.  Hit's  in  a bottle,  a-set- 
tin’  outside  de  right-han’  winder  des  as 
you  go  in.” 

Langford  could  not  help  glancing 


about  the  widow  s chamber  as  he  passed 
through.  If  the  other  room  was  cozy 
and  clean,  this  one  was  charming.  The 
white  bed,  dazzling  in  its  snowy  fluted 
frills,  reminded  him  of  its  owner,  as  she 
sat  in  all  her  starched  freshness  to-night. 

The  polished  pine  floor  here  was  nearly 
covered  with  neatly  fringed  patches  of 
carpet,  suggestive  of  housewifely  taste 
as  well  as  luxurious  comfort. 

He  had  returned  with  the  bottle,  and 
was  seating  himself,  when  the  disconso- 
late widow  actually  burst  into  a peal  of 
laughter. 

4 4 Lord  save  my  soul !”  she  exclaimed, 

44  ef  he  ’ain’t  gone  an’  fetched  a bottle  o’  ^ 
beer!  You  is  a caution,  Brer  Langford! 

I wouldn’t  ’a’  had  you  know  I had  dat 
beer  in  my  house  fur  nothin’.  When 
I was  feelin’  so  po’ly  in  my  fus’  grief, 
seem  lak  I craved  sperityal  comfort,  an’ 

I went  an’  bought  a whole  lot  o’  lager- 
beer.  I 'lowed  maybe  I c’d  drink  my 
sorrer  down,  but  ’twarn’t  no  use.  I c’d 
drink  beer  all  night,  an’  hit  wouldn't  nuv- 
er  bring  nobody  to  set  in  dat  rockin’-cheer 
by  my  side  an’  teck  comfort  wid  me. 
Does  you  think  fur  a perfesser  ter  teck 
a little  beer  er  wine  when  dey  feel  a' 
nachel  faintiness  is  a fatal  sin,  Brer  Lang- 
ford ?” 

“Why,  no,  Sis’  Johnsing.  Succum- 
stances  alter  cases,  an’  hit’s  de  snccum- 
stances  o’  dr  inkin'  what  mecks  de  alter- 
cations; an’  de  way  I looks  at  it,  a Chris- 
tian man  is  de  onies  pusson  who  oughter 
dare  to  trus ’ ’isse’f  wid  de  wine  cup,  'caze 
a sinner  don’  know  when  ter  stop." 

“Dat  soun’  mighty  reason’ble,  Brer 
Langford.  An’  sence  you  fetched  de  beer, 
now  you  'bleege  ter  drink  it.  But  please, 
sir,  go,  lak  a good  man,  an’  bring  my 
milk,  on  de  tother  side  in  de  winder.” 

The  milk  was  brought,  and  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Langford  was  soon  smacking  his  lips 
over  the  best' supper  it  had  been  his  min- 
isterial good  fortune  to  enjoy  for  many  a 
day. 

As  the  widow  raked  a second  potato 
from  the  fire,  she  remarked,  in  a tone  of 
inimitable  pathos: 

44  Seem  lak  I can’t  git  usen  ter  cookin’  u 
fur  one.  I cooks  fur  two  ev’y  day,  an’ 
somehow  I fines  a little  spec  o’ comfort  in 
lookin’  at  de  odd  po’tion,  even  ef  I has 
ter  eat  it  myse'f.  De  secon’  ’tater  on  de 
liyearth  seem  lak  hit  stan’s  fur  company. 
Seein’  as  you  relishes  de  beer,  Brer  Lang- 
ford, I's  proud  you  made  de  mistake  an’ 
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fetched  it.  Gord  knows  somebody  better 
drink  it!  I got  a whole  passel  o’  bottles 
in  my  trunk,  an’  I don’  know  what  ter  do 
wid  ’em.  A man  what  wuck  an’  talk  an’ 
preach  hard  as  you  does,  he  need  a little 
some’h’n’  ’nother  ter  keep  ’is  cour’ge  up.’* 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight  when 
finally  the  widow  let  her  guest  out  the 
back  door,  and  as  she  directed  him  how 
to  reach  home  by  a short-cut  through  her 
field,  she  said,  as  she  held  his  hand  in 
parting: 

“Gord  will  bless  you  fur  dis  night, 
Brer  Langford,  fur  you  is  truly  sacerficed 
yo'se’f  fur  a po’  sinner;  an’  I b’lieve  dey’f 
mo’  true  ’ligion  in  comfortin’ a po’  lonely 
widderless  ooman  lak  I is,  what  ’ain’t  got 
nobody  to  stan’  by  ’er,  dan  in  all  de  ser- 
mons a-goin’;  an’  now  I gwine  turn  my 
face  back  todes  my  lonely  fireside  wid  a 
better  hope  an’  a firmer  trus\  ’caze  I 
knows  de  love  o’  Gord  done  sont  you  ter 
me.  My  po’  little  bread  an’  meat  warn’t 
highfalutin  nur  fine,  but  you  is  shared  it 
wid  me  lak  a Christian,  an’  I gin  it  to 
you  wid  a free  heart.” 

Langford  returned  the  pressure  of  her 
hand,  and  even  shook  it  heartily  during 
his  parting  speech : 

“Good-night,  my  dear  sister,  an’  Gord 
bless  you!  I feels  mo’  courageous  an’ 
strenk’n’d  myse’f  sence  I have  shared  yo’ 
lonely  fireside,  an’,  please  Gord,  I will 
make  it  my  juty  as  well  ct8  my  pleasure 
to  he'p  you  in  a similar  manner  when- 
somever  you  desires  my  presence.  I re- 
joices to  see  that  you  is  tryin’  wid  a brave 
heart  to  rise  f’om  yo’  sorrer.  Keep  good 
cheer,  my  sister,  an’  remember  dat  the 
Gord  o’  Aberham  an’  Isaac  an’  Jacob — de 
patriots  o’  de  Lord — is  also  de  friend  ter 
de  fatherless  aw’  widders,  an’  to  them  that 
are  desolate  an’ oppressed.” 

With  this  beautiful  admonition,  and  a 
last  distinct  pressure  of  the  hand,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Langford  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  carefully  fastening  the  top  but- 
ton of  his  coat  as  he  went,  as  if  to  cover 
securely  the  upper  layer  of  raisin  - cake 
which  still  lay,  for  want  of  lower  space, 
just  beneath  it  within. 

He  never  felt  better  in  his  life.  ' 

The  widow  watched  his  retreating 
shadow  until  she  dimly  saw  one  dark  leg 
rise  over  the  rail  as  he  scaled  the  garden 
fence;  then  coming  in,  she  hooked  the 
door,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor, 
rolled  over  and  over,  laughing  until  she 
cried,  verily. 


“ Stan’  back,  gals,  stan’  back!”  she  ex- 
claimed, rising.  “Stan’  back,  I say!  A 
widder  done  headed  you  off  wid  a cook- 
pot!”  With  eyes  fairly  dancing,  she  re- 
sumed her  seat  before  the  fire.  She  was 
too  much  elated  for  sleep  yet.  “ I ’clare 
’fo’  gracious,  I is  a devil!”  she  chuckled. 

“ Po’  Alick— an’  po'  Steve— an’  po’  Jake!” 
she  continued,  pausing  after  each  name 
with  something  that  their  spiritual  pre- 
sences might  have  interpreted  as  a sigh 
if  they  were  affectionately  hovering  near 
her.  “ But,”  she  added,  her  own  thoughts 
supplying  the  connection,  “Brer  Lang- 
ford gwine  be  de  stylishes’  one  o’  de  lot.” 
And  then  she  really  sighed.  “ I mus’  go 
buy  some  mo’  beer.  Better  git  two  bot- 
tles. He  mought  ax  fo’  mo’,  bein’  as  I got 
a trunkful.”  And  here  alone  in  her  cabin 
she  roared  aloud.  “I  does  wonder  huc- 
come  I come  ter  be  sech  a devil,  anyhow  ? 

I ’lowed  I was  safe  ter  risk  de  beer.  Bet-  ^ 
ter  git  a dozen  bottles,  1 reck’n ; give  ’im 
plenty  rope,  po’  boy ! Well,  Langford 
honey,  good-night  fur  to-night ! But  per- 
pare,  yo’ng  man,  perpare!”  And  chuck- 
ling as  she  went,  she  passed  into  her  own 
room  and  went  to  bed. 

The  young  minister  was  as  good  as  his 
promise,  and  during  the  next  two  months 
he  never  failed  to  stop  after  every  even- 
ing meeting  to  look  after  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  “widder  Job  using,”  while 
she,  with  the  consummate  skill  of  a prac- 
tised hand,  saw  to  it  that  without  appar- 
ent foi»ethought  her  little  cupboard  should 
always  supply  a material  entertainment, 
full,  savory,  and  varied.  If  on  occasion  ^ 
she  lamented  a dearth  of  cold  dishes,  it 
was  that  she  might  insist  on  sharing  her 
breakfast  with  her  guest,  when,  producing 
from  her  magic  safe  a readv-dressed  spring 
chicken  or  squirrel,  she  would  broil  it 
upon  the  coals  in  his  presence,  and  the 
young  man  would  depart  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  the  odor  of  her  delightful 
hospitality. 

Langford  had  heard  things  about  this 
woman  in  days  gone  by,  but  now  he  was 
pleased  to  realize  that  they  had  all  been 
malicious  inventions  prompted  by  jea-/ 
lousy.  Had  he  commanded  the  adjec- 
tives, he  would  have  described  her  as  the 
most  generous,  hospitable,  spontaneous, 
sympathetic,  vivacious,  and  witty,  as  well 
as  the  most  artless  of  women.  As  it  was, 
he  thought  of  her  a good  deal  between 
visits;  and  whether  the  thought  moved 
backward  or  forward,  whether  it  took 
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shape  as  a memory  or  an  anticipation,  lie 
somehow  unconsciously  smacked  his  lips 
and  swallowed.  And  yet,  when  one  of 
the  elders  questioned  him  as  to  the  spir- 
itual state  of  the  still  silent  mourner,  he 
knit  his  brow  and  answered, with  a sigh: 

* 4 It  is  hard  ter  say,  my  brothers — it  is 
hard  ter  say.  De  oF  lady  do  nourish  an’ 
cherish  ’er  grief  mightily;  but  yit,  ef  we 
hoF  off  an’  don’t  crowd  ’er,  I trus’  she’ll 
come  thoo  on  de  Lord’s  side  yit.” 

If  there  had  been  the  ghost  of  a twin- 
kle in  his  interlocutor’s  eye,  it  died  out, 
abashed  at  itself  at  this  pious  and  care- 
fully framed  reply.  The  widow  was  in- 
deed fully  ten  years  Langford’s  senior — a 
discrepancy  as  much  exaggerated  by  out- 
ward circumstances  as  it  was  minimized 
in  their  fireside  relations. 

So  matters  drifted  on  for  a month 
longer.  The  dozen  bottles  of  beer  had 
been  followed  by  a second,  and  these 
again  by  a half-dozen.  This  last  reduced 
purchase  of  course  had  its  meaning. 
Langford  was  reaching  the  end  of  his 
tether.  At  last  there  were  but  two  bot- 
tles left.  It  was  Sunday  night  again. 

The  little  cupboard  had  been  furnished 
with  unusual  elaboration,  and  the  savory 
odors  which  emanated  from  its  shelves 
would  have  filled  the  room  but  for  the 
all-pervading  essence  of  bergamot  with 
which  the  widow  had  recklessly  deluged 
her  hair.  Indeed,  her  entire  toilet  be- 
trayed exceptional  care  to-night. 

She  had  not  gone  to  church,  and  as  it 
was  near  the  hour  for  dismissal,  she  was 
a trifle  nervous,  feeling  confident  that  the 
minister  would  stop  in,  ostensibly  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  her  absence.  She  had 
tried  this  before,  and  he  had  not  disap- 
pointed her. 

Finally  she  detected  his  familiar  an- 
nouncement, a clearing  of  his  throat,  as 
he  approached  the  door. 

“Lif  up  de  latch  an’  walk  in,  Brer 
Wolf,”  she  laughingly  called  to  him ; and 
as  he  entered  she  added,  “Look  lak  you 
come  in  answer  to  my  thoughts,  Brer 
Langford.” 

“ Is  dat  so,  Sis’  Johnsing?”  he  replied, 
chuckling  with  delight.  “I  knowed 
80.me'h'n'  ’nother  d rawed  me  clean  over 
f’om  de  chu’ch  in  de  po'in’-down  rain.” 

“Is  it  a-rainin’ ? I 'clare,  I see  ver 
brung  yo’  umb erel;  but  sett'if  lieah  by  de 
fire,  I nuver  studies  ’bout  de  el emints.  I 
been  studyin’  ’bout  some’li'n’  mo'ii  rain  or 
shine,  I tell  yer.’* 


“Is  yer,  Sis’  Johnsing?  What  you 
been  studyin’  ’bout?” 

“What  I been  studyin’  ’bout?  Nem- 
mine  ’bout  what  I been  studyin’  ’bout!  I 
studyin’  ’bout  Brer  Langford  now.  De 
po’  man  look  so  tired  an’  frazzled  out,  ’is 
eyes  looks  des  lak  dorg-wood  blorsoms. 
You  is  des  nachelly  preached  down,  Brer 
Langford,  an’  you  needs  a morsel  o’ 
some’h’n’  ’nother  ter  stiddy  yo’  cornstitu- 
tiom.”  She  rose  forthwith,  and  set  about 
arranging  the  young  man’s  supper. 

“But  you  ’ain’t  tol’  me  yit  huccome 
you  ’ain’t  come  ter  chu’ch  ter-night,  Sis’ 
Johusing?” 

“Nemmine  ’bout  dat  now.  I ain’t 
studyin’  ’bout  gwine  ter  chu’ch  now.  I 
des  studyin’  ’bout  how  ter  induce  de  size 
o’  yo’  eyes  down  ter  dey'nachel  porpor- 
tiom.  Heah,  teck  de  shovel,  an’  rake  out 
a han’ful  o’  coals,  please,  sir,  an’  I’ll  set 
dis  pan  o’  rolls  ter  bake.  Dat’s  hit.  Now 
kiver  de  led  good  wid  live  coals  an’  ashes. 
Dat’s  a man ! Now  time  you  wrastle  wid 
de  j'ints  o’  dis  roas’  guinea-hen,  an’  teck 
de  corkscrew  an’  perscribe  fur  dis  beer 
bottle,  and  go  fetch  de  fresh  butter  out’n 
de  winder,  de  rolls  ’ll  be  a-singin’  4 Now 
is  de  accepted  time !’  ” 

It  was  no  wonder  the  young  man 
thought  her  charming. 

Needless  to  say,  the  feast,  seasoned 
by  a steady  flow  of  humor,  was  perfect. 
But  all  things  earthly  have  an  end,  and 
so,  by-and-by,  it  was  all  over.  A patter- 
ing rain  without  served  to  enhance  the 
genial  in-door  charm,  but  it  was  time  to 
go. 

“ Well,  Sis’  Johnsing,  hit’s  a-gittin’  on 
time  fur  me  ter  be  a-movin’,”  said  the 
poor  fellow  at  length,  for  he  hated  to 
leave. 

“Yas,  I knows  it  is,  Brer  Langford,” 
the  hostess  answered,  with  a tinge  of  sad- 
ness, “ an’  dat  ain’t  de  wust  of  it.” 

“ How  do  you  mean.  Sis’  Johnsing  ?” 

“’Ain’t  I tol’  yer,  Brer  Langford,  ter- 
night  dat  my  thoughts  was  wid  you  ? 
Don’t  look  at  me  so  quizzical,  please,  sir, 
’caze  I got  a heavy  sorrer  in  my  heart.” 

“A  sorrer  ’bout  me,  Sis’  Johnsing? 
How  so  ?” 

“ Brer  Langford — I — I been  thinkin’ 
’bout  you  all  day,  an' — an’ — ter  come  right 
down  ter  de  p’int,  I — I — ” She  bit  her 
lip  and  hesitated.  “I  ’feerd  I done  put 
off  what  I ought  ter  said  ter  you  till  look 
lak  hit  ’ll  ’mos’  bre’k  my  heart  to  say  it.” 

44  Speak  out,  fo’  Gord  sake,  Sis’  John- 
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sing,  an’  ease  yo’  min’!  What  is  yo’ 
trouble  ?” 

She  seemed  almost  crying.  “ You — you 
—you  mustn't  come  heali  no  mo’,  Brer 
Langford.” 

44  Who — me  ? Wh-wh-what  is  I done, 
Sis’  Johnsing  ?” 

“My  Gord!  how  kin  I say  it?  You 
’ain't  done  nothin’,  my  dear  frien’.  You 
has  been  Gord's  blessin’  ter  me;  but — 
but — I ’clare  fo’  Gord,  how  kin  I say  de 
word  ? But — don’t  you  see  yo’self  how 
de  succumstances  shin’  ? You  is  a yo’ng 
man  li’ble  to  fall  in ‘love  wid  any  lakly 
yo’ng  gal  any  day,  an’  ter  git  married,  an’, 
of  co'se,  dat’s  right;  but  don’t  you  see 
dat  ef  a po’  lonesome  ooman  lak  me  put 
too  much  ’pendence  orn  a yo’ng  man  lak 
you  is,  de  time  gwine  come  when  he 
gwine  git  tired  a-walkin’  all  de  way  f’om 
chu'cli  in  de  po'in’ down  rain  des  fur 
charity  ter  comfort  a lonely  sinner  pus- 
son  lak  I is;  an’ — an’  settin’  heali  by  my- 
se'f  ter-niglit,  I done  made  up  my  min’ 
dat  I gwine  scuse  you  f'om  dis  task  while 
I kin  stand  it.  Of  co’se  I don’t  say  but 
hit  'll  be  hard.  You  is  tooken  me  by  the 
hail’  an’  he’ped  me  thoo  a dark  cloud, 
but  you  an’  me  mus’  say  far’well  ter- 
niglit,  an’  you — you  mustn’t  come  back 
no  mo’.*” 

Her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands  now, 
and  so  she  could  not  see  her  guest's  storm- 
swept  visage  as  he  essayed  to  answer  her. 

“ You  — you — you — you — talkin’  ’bout 
you  k'n  stan’  it,  Sis’  Johnsing,  an’ — an’ — 
seem  lak  you  ’s  forgitt'n’  all  "bout  me .” 
His  voice  was  trembling.  “I — I knows 
I ain't  nothin’  but  a no-’count  yo’ng  strip- 
lin’,  so  ter  speak,  an'  you  is  a mannerly 
lady  o’  speunce,  but  hit  do  seem  lak  'fo’ 
you’d  send  me  away,  des  lak  ter  say  a 
yaller  dorg,  you'd— you'd  ax  me  could  I 
stan’  it;  an — an’,  tell  de  trufe,  I can't  stan’ 
it,  an’  I ain’t  gxoine  stan’  it,  less’n  you  des 
nachelly,  p'int-blank,  out  an’  out,  shets 
de  do’  in  my  face.” 

“ Brer  Langford — ” 

“ Don't  you  say  Brer  Langford  ter  me 
no  mo',  ef  you  please,  ma’am;  an’ — an'  I 
ain't  gwine  call  you  Sis'  Johnsing  no  mo’ 
nuther.  You  is  des,  so  fur  as  you  consents, 
heneefo'th  an’  fo’ever  mo’,  in  season  an’ 
out'n  season— des  my  Lize  Ann.  You 
knows  yo'se'f  dat  we  is  come  ter  be  each 
one  'ners  heart's  delight.”  He  drew  his 
chair  nearer,  and  leaning  forward,  seized 
her  hand,  as  he  continued:  44  Leastwise, 
dat's  de  way  my  heart  language  hitse'f.  I 


done  tooken  you  fur  my  sweetness  fo’ 
ter-niglit,  Lize  Ann,  my  honey.'’ 

But  why  follow  them  any  further?  Be- 
fore he  left  her,  the  widow  had  consented, 
with  becoming  reluctance,  that  he  should 
come  to  her  on  the  following  Sunday  with 
the  marriage  license  in  his  pocket,  cm  one 
condition , and  upon  this  condition  she 
insisted  with  unyielding  pertinacity.  It 
was  that  Langford  should  feel  entirely 
free  to  change  his  mind,  and  to  love  or  to 
marry  any  other  woman  within  the  week 
ensuing. 

Lize  Ann  arrived  late  at  service  on  the 
following  Sunday  evening.  Her  name 
had  just  been  announced  as  a happy  con- 
vert who  rejoiced  in  new-found  grace; 
and  when  she  stepped  demurely  up  the 
aisle,  arrayed  in  a plain  white  dress,  her 
face  beaming  with  what  seemed  a spirit- 
ual peace,  the  congregation  were  deeply 
touched,  and,  eager  to  welcome  her  into 
the  fold,  began  to  press  forward  to  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  one  who 
had  come  in  through  so  much  tribulation. 
It  was  a happy  time  all  round,  and  no 
one  was  more  jubilant  than  the  young 
pastor, who  seemed, indeed, to  rejoice  more 
over  this  recovered  lamb  than  over  the 
ninety -and-nine  within  the  fold  who  had 
not  gone  astray. 

The  young  girl  converts  of  recent  date, 
never  slow  to  respond  to  any  invitation 
which  led  to  the  chancel,  were  specially 
demonstrative  in  their  affectionate  wel- 
come, some  even  going  so  far  as  to  em- 
brace the  new'  “ sister,”  while  others  were 
moved  to  shout  and  sing  as  they  made  the 
tour  of  the  aisles. 

When,  however,  as  soon  as  congratu- 
lations were  over,  it  was  formally  an- 
nounced that  this  identical  convert,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Ann  Johnsing,  was  then  and  there 
to  be  joined  in  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony to  the  Reverend  Julius  Ccesar  Lang- 
ford, the  shock  was  so  great  that  these 
same  blessed  damosels  looked  blankly  one 
upon  the  other  in  mute  dismay  for  the 
space  of  some  minutes,  and  when  present- 
ly, as  a blushing  bride,  Lize  Ann  again 
turned  to  them  for  congratulations,  it  is  a 
shame  to  have  to  write  it,  but  they  actu- 
ally did  turn  their  backs  aud  refuse  to 
speak  to  her. 

The  emotions  of  the  company  were 
certainly  very  much  mixed,  and  the  two 
old  crones  Nancy  Price  and  Hester  Aun 
Jennings,  sitting  side  by  side  in  a front 
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pew,  were  seen  to  nudge  each  other  as, 
their  old  sides  shaking  with  laughter, 
they  exclaimed : 

“ What  I tol’  yer,  Sis’  Hest’  Ann  ?” 

44 What  I toT  yer,  Sis’  Nancy?” 

“Dat’s  des  what  we  tol’  one  ’ner  Lize 
Ann  gwine  do !” 

Though  no  guests  were  bidden  to  share 
it,  the  wedding  supper  in  the  little  cabin 


that  night  was  no  mean  affair,  and  when 
Langford,  with  a chuckling,  half-embar- 
rassed, new-proprietary  air  drew  the  cork 
from  the  beer  bottle  beside  his  plate,  Lize 
Ann  said, 

“Hit  do  do  me  good  ter  see  how  you 
relishes  dat  beer.” 

But  she  did  not  mention  that  it  was 
the  last  bottle,  and  maybe  it  was  just  as 
well. 


THE  LONDON  OF  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 


IF  the  London  of  the  third  Edward  was 
a city  of  palaces,  that  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  a city  of  ruins. 

Ruins  everywhere.  Ruins  of  cloisters, 
halls,  dormitories,  courts,  and  chapels 
and  churches.  Ruins  of  carved  altar- 
pieces,  canopies,  statues,  painted  windows, 
and  graven  fonts.  Ruins  of  old  faiths 
and  old  traditions.  Ruins  everywhere! 
Only  consider  what  was  done  to  the  old 
monastic  buildings.  King  Ed  ward’s  Cis- 
tercian house,  called  the  New  Abbey,  was 
pulled  down,  and  storehouses  put  up  in 
its  place;  the  Convent  of  St.  Clare  was 
similarly  treated;  the  Monastery  of  Aus- 
tin Friars,  with  all  but  the  nave  of  the 
church,  was  overthrown;  the  Priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  was  wholly  demolished ; 
the  Church  of  Crutched  Friars  became  a 
tennis-court ; its  refectory  became  a glass- 
house; St.  Mary’s  Spital  was  built  over; 
the  Nunnery  of  St.  Helen's  was  pulled 
down;  the  Church  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers was  blown  up  with  gunpowder; 
that  of  the  Dominicans  became  a store- 
house for  the  “properties”  of  pageants; 
St.  Martin's  le  Grand  became  a tavern; 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great  was  all  pulled 
down  except  the  choir  of  the  church. 
Now  when  we  speak  of  destroying  a great 
mass  of  solid  buildings  we  mean  that  they 
were  at  first  dismantled  and  gradually 
destroyed.  Vast  masses  of  ruins  remain- 
ed for  many  years.  There  are  ruins  still 
of  these  buildings.  When  we  consider 
this  record,  and  think  of  the  smaller  foun- 
dations, we  begin  to  realize  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  London  was  indeed 
a city  of  ruins. 

There  were  other  ruins.  Cromwell’s 
men  were  not  the  only  zealots  against 


popish  monuments,  signs,  and  symbols. 

The  parish  churches  were  filled  with  ru- 
ins. The  carved  fonts  were  defaced;  the 
side  chapels  were  desolate  and  empty; 
the  altars  were  stripped ; the  rood  screens 
were  removed  ; the  roods  themselves 
were  taken  down  ; the  painted  walls  were 
whitewashed;  the  simple  service  read  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  seemed  to  the  people  at 
first  nothing  but  a ruin  of  the  old  mass; 
the  clergyman,  called  minister  or  priest, 
who  preached  in  the  black  gown,  was  a 
ruin  Of  the  priest  in  his  gorgeous  robes; 
the  very  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith 
seemed  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  as  the  second  Temple  was  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  first,  and  proved  but  a 
poor  thing  in  comparison.  But  this  was 
at  first  only,  because  the  work  was  thor- 
ough, and  in  a single  generation  all  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  faith  were  lost 
and  forgotten. 

If,  indeed,  the  Reformation  was  to  be 
carried  at  all,  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
prevention  of  civil  war,  that  it  should  be 
thorough.  * Therefore  the  young  genera- 
tion must  be  made  to  believe  that  a re- 
turn of  the  old  things  was  absolutely  im- 
possible; that  the  old  religion  could  nev- 
er, under  any  circumstances,  be  revived. 
When  Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
the  work  was  only  half  done;  the  Prot- 
estant faith  had  not  yet  taken  root;  yet 
when  she  died,  five  years  later,  no  lamen- 
tations were  made  over  the  second  depart- 
ure of  the  priests.  It  is  a mere  common- 
place that  the  flames  of  Smithficld,  more 
than  the  preaching  of  Latimer,  reconciled 
the  people  to  the  loss  of  the  old  religion. 

Yet  I do  not  think  that  this  commonplace 
is  more  than  half  true,  because  the  flames 
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were  more  than  once  kindled  under  Eliza- 
beth  without  any  murmur  from  the  people. 
Henceforth  the  old  religion  was  dead  in- 
deed, and  impossible  to  be  revived.  When 
Shakespeare  came  up  to  London  there  were 
still  many  who  could  remember  the  monks 
— grey,  white,  and  black;  the  Franciscan, 
innocent  of  the  old  simplicity  ; the  rich 
and  stately  Benedictine;  the  austere  Do- 
minican; the  pardoner  and  the  limitour; 
the  mass  and  the  holydays  of  the  Church ; 
but  we  find  in  Shakespeare’s  writings  hard- 
ly a trace  of  any  regret  for  their  disappear- 
ance,or  of  any  desire  for  their  return.  The 
past  was  gone;  even  the  poetic  side  of  a 
highly  poetic  time  was  not  touched,  or 
hardly  touched,  by  the  sadness  and  pathos 
of  this  great  fall ; the  dramatists  and  poets 
have  made  nothing  out  of  it. 

The  people  lived  among  the  ruins,  but 
regarded  them  not,  any  more  than  the 
vigorous  growth  within  the  court  of  a 
roofless  Norman  castle  regards  the  donjon 
and  the  walls.  They  did  not  inquire  into 
the  history  of  the  ruins;  they  did  not 
want  to  preserve  them ; they  carelessly 
took  away  the  stones,  and  sold  them  for 
new  buildings. 

It  was  very  remarkable  and  very  fitting 
that  on  the  site  of  the  Grey  friars’  House 
should  be  erected  a great  school.  The 
teaching  of  the  new  thought  was  estab- 
lished in  the  place  where  those  dwelt 
who  had  been  the  most  stalwart  defenders 
of  the  old.  It  was  also  very  remarkable 
and  very  fitting  that  within  the  walls 
of  Blackfriars’  Abbey,  the  home  of  aus- 
terity and  authority,  should  rise  a play- 
house for  the  dramas  of  free  thought  and 
human  passion.  It  was  further  very  re- 
markable and  very  fitting  that  the  house 
of  the  Carthusian  monks,  those  who  had 
fled  from  the  work  and  war  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  those  who  while  yet 
living  were  already  dead,  should  be  con- 
verted into  a home  for  those  who  were 
broken  down  and  spent  with  that  very 
work  and  Avar,  a place  where  they  could 
meditate  in  their  old  age  over  the  storm 
and  struggle  of  the  past. 

Once  arrived  at  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  are  in  modern  times. 
We  have  maps,  surveys,  descriptions  of 
the  city;  we  have  literature  in  plenty  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  time.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  upon  any  point. 
The  daily  life  of  London  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  first  James  may  be  learned  in  all 


its  details,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  as  easily  as  the  daily  life 
in  our  own  time.  Perhaps  more  easily, 
because  things  which  seem  so  trivial  and 
yet  mean  so  much  are  passed  over  or  taken 
for  granted  in  the  literature  of  our  own 
day.  But  let  no  one  be  content  with 
reading  the  modern  books  upon  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  They  contain  a great  deal, 
but  the  literature  of  the  time  itself  is  a 
storehouse  into  which  every  one  who 
wishes,  however  lightly,  to  study  the  time 
should  look  for  himself.  And  it  is  a 
storehouse  so  full  that  no  man  can  hope 
to  exhaust  it,  though  he  carry  out  of  it 
load  upon  load  of  treasure. 

In  considering  the  people  of  London  in 
the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess  one  is  forced 
to  put  the  poets  and  dramatists  first,  be 
cause  they  are  the  chief  glory  of  this  won- 
derful reign.  Yet  such  a harvest  could 
only  spring  from  a fruitful  soil.  Of  such 
temper  as  were  the  poets, so  also — so  coura- 
geous, so  hopeful,  so  confident — were  the 
inarticulate  mass  for  whom  they  sang  and 
spoke.  Behind  Kit  Marlowe,  Greene,  and 
Peele  were  the  turbulent  youth,  prodigal 
of  life,  eager  for  joy,  delighting  in  feast 
and  song,  always  ready  for  a fight  extrav- 
agant in  speech  and  thought,  jubilant  in 
their  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church.  Behind  Spenser  and  Sidney 
were  the  cultivated  class,  whose  culture 
has  never  been  surpassed.  Behind  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont, 
and  the  rest  were  the  people  of  all  con- 
ditions, from  Gloriana  herself  down  to 
Bardolph  and  Doll.  We  can  only  get  at 
the  people  through  those  who  write  about 
them.  Therefore  we  must  needs  say  some- 
thing about  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

Fortunately  there  are  plenty  of  them; 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  far,  very 
far  more  than  we  have  even  at  the  present 
day,  when  every  year  the  reviews  find  it 
necessary  to  cry  out  over  the  increasing 
tide  of  new  books.  Of  poets,  in  what 
other  age  could  the  historian  enumerate 
forty  of  the  higher  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  the  lower  rank?  Of  the  forty,  most 
are  well  remembered  and  read  even  to  the 
present  day ; for  instance,  Chapman,  Giles 
and  Phineas  Fletcher,  Robert  Greene, 
Marston,  Sackville,  Sylvester,  Donne, 
Drayton,  Drummond,  Gascoigne,  Mar- 
lowe, Raleigh,  Spenser,  Wither,  may  be 
taken  as  poets  still  read  and  loved, 
while  the  list  does  not  include  Shake- 
speare and  the  dramatists.  Nearly  two 
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hundred  and  forty  poets!  Why,  with  a 
population  of  a hundred  millions  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  now  in  the  world,  we 
have  not  a half  or  a sixth  of  that  number, 
while  in  the  same  proportion  we  should 
have,  in  order  to  equal  in  number  the  Eliz- 
abethan singers,  about  5000.  But  in  that 
age  every  gentleman  wrote  verse;  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetry  was  like  the  cultivation 
of  music.  Every  man  could  play  an  in- 
strument; every  man  could  take  his  part 
in  a glee  or  madrigal ; so,  also,  every  man 
could  turn  his  set  of  vei*ses,  with  the  re- 
sult of  a fine  and  perfect  flower  of  poetry 
which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

J But  there  were  not  only  poets.  They 
had  every  kind  of  literature  in  far  greater 
abundance,  considering  the  small  number 
of  educated  people,  than  exists  in  our  own 
time,  and  in  as  great  variety.  Consider. 
There  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole 
world  a hundred  millions  of  English- 
speaking  people,  of  whom  at  least  five- 
sixths  read  something,  if  it  is  only  a penny 
newspaper,  and  at  least  a half  read  books 
of  some  kind.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  there 
were  about  six  millions,  of  whom  more 
than  two-thirds  could  not  read  at  all.  The 
reading  public  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, considered  with  regard  to  numbers, 
resembled  what  is  now  found  in  Holland, 
Norway,  or  Denmark.  Yet  from  so  small 
a people  came  this  mass  of  literature,  great, 
varied,  and  immortal. 

In  the  matter  of  fiction  alone  they  were 
already  rich.  There  were  the  knightly 
books:  the  Morte  (V Arthur,  the  Seven 
Champions , Amadis  of  Gaul , Godfrey  of 
Bouillon , Palmer  in of  England,  and  many 
more.  There  were  the  story  books,  as  the 
Seven  Wise  Masters , the  Gesta  Romano- 
rum , the  Amorous  Fiammetta , the  jest 
books  of  Skogin,  Tarleton,  Hobson,  Skel- 
ton, Peele,  and  others.  There  were  the 
famous  Euphues , Sidney’s  Arcadia , all 
the  pastoral  romances,  and  the  “pica- 
resque ” novels  of  Nash  and  Dekker. 
Then  there  were  the  historians  and  chron- 
iclers, as  Stow,  Camden,  Speed,  Holitis- 
lied ; the  essayists,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Ascham,  Bacon  ; the  theologians,  of  whom 
there  were  hundreds;  the  satirists,  as 
Bishop  Hall  and  Marston;  the  writers  of 
what  we  should  call  light  literature — 
Greene,  Nash,  Peele,  and  Dekker.  And 
there  were  translations,  as,  from  the  Ital- 
ian, Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Bandello,  Tasso, 
and  others;  from  the  French,  Froissart, 
Montaigne,  Plutarch  (Amyot),  the  Cent 


Nouvelles  Nouvelles  (in  the  Hundred 
Merry  Tales ),  and  the  stories  of  the  Forest 
and  the  Palace  of  Pleasure . And  there 
were  all  the  dramatists.  Never  before  or 
since  has  the  country  been  better  supplied 
with  new  literature  and  good  books. 

Remember,  again,  that  everything  was 
new.  All  the  books  were  new;  the  print- 
ing-press was  newr ; you  could  almost  count 
the  volumes  that  had  been  issued.  It 
was  reckoned  a great  thing  for  Dr.  Dee  to 
have  three  thousand  printed  books.  Ev- 
ery scholar  found  a classic  which  had  not 
been  translated,  and  took  him  in  hand. 
Every  traveller  brought  home  some  mod- 
ern writer,  chiefly  Italian,  previously  un- 
known. Every  sailor  brought  home  the 
record  of  a voyage  to  unknown  seas  and 
to  unknown  shores.  It  was  a time  when 
the  world  had  become  suddenly  conscious 
of  a vast,  an  inconceivable,  widening,  the 
results  of  which  could  not  yet  be  foretold. 
But  the  knowledge  filled  men  with  such 
hopes  as  had  never  before  been  experi- 
enced. Scholars  and  poets,  merchants 
and  sailors,  rovers  and  adventurers,  all 
alike  were  moved  by  the  passion  and  ec- 
stasy of  the  time.  Strange  time!  Won- 
derful time!  We  who  read  the  history 
of  that  time  too  often  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  political  side  of  it.  We  are 
able  quite  clearly  to  understand  the  per- 
plexities and  troubles  of  the  Maiden 
Queen;  we  see  her,  in  her  anxiety,  play- 
ing off  Spaniard  against  Frenchman,  to 
avoid  destruction  should  they  act  togeth- 
er. But  the  people  know  and  suspect 
none  of  these  things.  State  affairs  are 
too  high  for  them.  They  only  see  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  and  the  promise  of 
the  day;  they  only  feel  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  spring.  Their  blood  is 
fired;  they  have  got  new  hopes,  a new 
faith,  new  openings,  new  learning.  And 
they  bear  themselves  accordingly;  that 
is  to  say,  with  extravagances  innumer- 
able, with  confidence  and  courage,  lofty, 
unexampled.  Why,  it  fires  the  blood  of 
this  degenerate  time  only  to  think  of  the 
mighty  enlargement  of  that  time.  When 
one  considers  when  they  lived  and  what 
they  talked,  one  understands  Kit  Marlowe 
and  Robert  Greene,  and  that  wild  com- 
pany of  scholars  and  poets;  they  would 
cram  into  whatever  narrow  span  of  life 
was  granted  them  all — all — all— that  life 
can  give  of  learning  and  poetry  and  feast- 
ing and  love  and  joy.  They  were  intoxi- 
cated with  the  ideas  of  their  time.  They 
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were  weighed  down  with  the  sheaves, 
the  golden  harvest,  of  that  wondrous  reap- 
ing. Who  would  not  live  in  such  a 
time?  The  little  world  had  become,  al- 
most suddenly,  very  large — inconceivably 
large.  The  boys  of  London,  playing 
about  the  river  stairs  and  the  quays,  lis- 
tened to  the  talk  of  men  who  had  sailed 
along  those  newly  discovered  coasts  of 
the  new  great  world,  and  had  seen  strange 
monsters  and  wild  people.  In  the  tav- 
erns meu — bearded,  bronzed,  scarred — 
grave  men  with  deep  eyes  and  low  voices, 
who  had  sailed  to  the  Guinea  coast,  round 
the  Cape  to  Hindostan,  across  the  Spanish 
Main,  over  the  ocean  to  Virginia,  sat  and 
told  to  youths  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
panting  eager  breath  queer  tales  of  danger 
and  escape,  between  their  cups  of  sack. 
We  were  not  yet  advanced  beyond  be- 
lieving in  the  Ethiopian  with  four  eyes; 
the  Arimaspi  with  one  eye;  the  Hippo- 
podes  or  Centaurs;  the  Monopoli,  or  men 
who  have  no  heads,  but  carry  their  faces 
in  their  breast  and  their  eyes  in  their 
shoulders.  None  of  these  monsters,  it  is 
true,  had  ever  been  caught  and  brought 
home;  but  many  an  honest  fellow,  if 
hard  pressed  by  his  hearers,  would  reluc- 
tantly confess  to  having  seen  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  negroes  and  red  Indiaus 
were  frequently  brought  home  and  ex- 
hibited. And  there  were  crocodiles  (alive 
or  stuffed),  crocodiles'  skins,  the  skins  of 
bears  and  lions,  monkeys,  parrots,  flying- 
fish  dried,  and  other  curious  things.  And 
there  were  always  the  legends— that  of 
the  land  of  gold,  the  Eldorado;  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John;  that  of  St. 
Brandan’s  Island;  and — but  this  was  la- 
ter— the  theory  (proved  with  mathemati- 
cal certainty)  of  the  great  southern  con- 
tinent. Enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  inflame  the  imagination  of  adventur- 
ers, to  drive  the  lads  aboard  ship,  to  make 
them  long  for  the  sails  to  be  spread,  and 
to  be  making  their  way  anywhere — any- 
where— in  search  of  adventure,  conquest, 
glory,  and  gold. 

Such  an  enlargement,  such  hopes,  can 
never  again  return  to  the  world.  That  is 
impossible — save  on  one  chance.  We  can- 
not make  the  world  any  wider;  by  this 
time  we  know  it  nearly  all;  the  pristine 
mystery — the  awfulness  of  the  unknown 
— has  wellnigh  gone  out  of  every  land, 
even  New  Guinea  and  central  Africa. 
Yet  there  is  one  chance.  Science  may 
and  will  widen  the  world,  for  her  own 


disciples,  in  many  new  and  unexpected 
ways,  and  yet  not  bring  this  chance. 
The  sluggish  imagination  of  the  majority 
is  little  touched  even  by  such  marvels  as 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  phonograph, 
the  telephone.  For  them  science  cannot 
enlarge  their  boundaries.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, a thing  to  be  achieved  which  should 
go  right  home  to  the  comprehension, 
brain,  and  heart  of  every  living  man! 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  science  should 
prevent,  conquer,  and  annihilate  disease! 
Suppose  our  span  of  life  enlarged  to  two 
hundred,  three  hundred,  five  hundred 
years,  and  that  suddenly ! Think  of  the 
wild  exaltations,  the  extravagances,  the 
prodigalities,  the  omnivorous  attempts  of 
the  scholar;  the  universal  grasp  of  the 
physicist;  the  amazing  and  audacious  ex- 
periments of  chemist,  electrician,  biolo- 
gist, and  the  long  reach  of  the  statesman ! 
Think  of  these  things,  I say,  and  remem- 
ber that  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  of  Raleigh, 
Drake,  Marlowe,  Nash,  Greene,  Shake- 
speare, Ben  Jonson,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and 
the  rest,  similar  causes  produced  similar 
effects. 

We  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
mediaeval  house  from  the  simple  common 
hall.  The  Elizabethan  house  shows  an 
immense  advance  in  architecture.  I be- 
lieve that  the  noblest  specimen  now  re- 
maining is  Burgliley  House, in  Northamp- 
tonshire, built  by  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley 
and  first  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  house  is 
built  about  a square  court.  The  west 
front  has  a lofty  square  tower.  Let  us, 
with  Burghley  House  before  us,  read  what 
Bacon  directs  as  to  building.  The  front, 
he  says,  must  have  a tower,  with  a wing 
on  either  side.  That  on  the  right  was  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  a “goodly  room  of 
some  forty  feet  high'’ — he  does  not  give 
the  length — “and  under  it  a room  for 
a dressing  or  preparing  place  at  times 
of  triumphs.”  By  triumphs  he  means 
pageants,  mummings,  and  masks.  “On 
the  other  side,  which  is  the  household 
side,  I wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a 
hall  and  a chapel  (with  a partition  be- 
tween), both  of  good  state  and  bigness. 
And  these  not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to 
have  at  the  further  end  a winter  and  a 
summer  parlor,  both  fair.”  Here  are  to 
be  the  cellars,  kitchens,  butteries,  and 
pantries.  “ Beyond  this  front  is  to  be  a 
fair  court,  but  three  sides  of  it  of  a far  low- 
er building  than  the  front.  And  in  all 
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the  four  corners  of  the  court  fair  stair- 
cases, cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and 
not  within  the  row  of  buildings  them- 
selves ....  Let  the  court  not  be  paved,  for 
that  striketh  up  a great  heat  in  summer 
and  much  cold  in  winter.  But  only  some 
side  alleys  with  a cross,  and  the  quarters 
to  graze  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near 
shorn.”  Stately  galleries  with  colored 
windows  are  to  run  along  the  banquet 
side;  on  the  household  side,  “chambers 
of  presence  and  ordinary  entertainments, 
with  bedchambers.”  Beyond  this  court 
is  to  be  a second  of  the  same  square,  with 
a garden  and  a cloister.  Other  directions 
he  gives,  which,  if  they  were  carried  out, 
would  make  a very  fine  house  indeed. 
But  these  we  may  pass  over.  In  short, 
Bacon's  idea  of  a good  house  was  much 
like  a college.  That  of  Clare,  Cambridge, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  considered 
by  Bacon  as  a very  good  house  indeed, 
though  the  arrangement  of  the  banquet- 
ing-room  was  not  exactly  as  the  philos- 
opher would  have  it.  The  College  of 
Christ,  in  its  old  form,  with  the  garden 
square  beyond,  was  still  more  after  the 
manner  recommended  by  Bacon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  now  a good 
way  removed  from  the  Saxon  hall  with  the 
people  sleeping  on  the  floor,  yet  Bacon’s 
house  lineally  descends  from  that  begin- 
ning. All  the  old  houses  in  London  were 
built  in  this  way,  as  may  be  illustrated  by 
many  which  retain  the  old  form,  as  well 
as  by  those  which  remain.  Hampton 
Court,  for  instance,  built  by  Wolsey; 
Northumberland  House,  recently  taken 
down;  Gresham  House,  taken  down  a 
hundred  years  ago;  Somerset  House,  still 
standing,  though  much  altered;  the  old 
Navy  Office,  the  court  of  which  still  re- 
mains; some  of  the  old  almshouses,  nota- 
bly the  Trinity  Almshouse,  in  the  White- 
chapel Road;  Emanuel, Westminster;  and 
the  Norfolk  Hospital.  Greenwich.  Gray’s 
Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  Staple  Inn,  Barnard’s 
Inn— which  contains  the  oldest  house  in 
London  — illustrate  admirably  Bacon’s 
house,  while  in  the  old  taverns,  of  which 
a few  imperfect  specimens  still  exist,  we 
have  the  galleries  which  Bacon  would 
construct  within  his  court. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  while  the  mer- 
chants were  growing  richer,  and  increas- 
ing in  number  as  well  as  in  wealth,  the 
great  nobles  were  gradually  leaving  the 
city.  Those  who  remained  kept  up  but  a 
remnant  of  their  former  splendor.  Eliza- 
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beth  refused  license  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  retainers  formerly  allowed;  she 
would  suffer  a hundred  at  the  most.  It 
was  a time  rather  for  the  rise  of  new  fam- 
ilies than  the  continued  greatness  of  the 
old.  The  nobles,  as  they  went  away,  sold 
their  London  houses  to  the  citizens.  Thus 
Winchester  House  and  Crosby  Hall  went 
to  merchants,  Derby  House  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds;  Cold  Harbour  was  pulled 
down  in  1590,  and  its  site  built  over  with 
tenements;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  house, 
on  the  site  of  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  was 
shortly  after  destroyed,  and  the  place  as- 
signed to  the  newly  arrived  colony  of 
Jews.  Baynard’s  Castle, alone  among  the 
city  palaces,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
a great  noble, until  the  fire  came  and  swept 
it  away. 

Great  beyond  all  precedent  was  the  ad- 
vance of  trade  in  this  golden  age.  Eliza- 
beth was  wise  and  wisely  advised  in  the 
treatment  of  the  city  and  the  merchants. 
Perhaps  she  followed  the  example  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth.  Perhaps  she  remem- 
bered (but  this  I doubt)  that  she  belonged 
to  the  city  by  her  mother’s  side,  for  her 
great-grandfather,  Sir  Geoffrey  Bolevn, 
had  been  Lord  Mayor  a hundred  years  be- 
fore her  accession.  But  the  rapid  growth 
of  London  trade  seems  to  me  chiefly  due 
to  the  wisdom  of  one  man — Sir  Thomas 
Gresham. 

This  great  man,  even  more  than  Whit- 
tington, is  the  typical  London  merchant. 

Not  a self-made  man  at  all,  but  coming  of 
a good  old  country  stock — always  a mas- 
ter, always  of  the  class  which  commands. 
Nearly  all  the  great  London  merchants 
have,  as  we  have  already  seen,  belonged 
to  that  class.  His  family  came  originally 
from  Gresham, in  Norfolk;  his  father,  Sir 
Richard,  was  Lord  Mayor;  his  uncle.  Sir 
John,  also  Lord  Mayor,  saved  Bethlehem 
Hospital  at  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses.  Not  a poor  and  friendless  lad,  by 
any  means;  from  the  outset  he  had  every 
advantage  that  wealth  and  station  can  af- 
ford. He  was  educated  atGonville  (after- 
wards Gonville  and  Caius)  College,  Cam- 
bridge. It  was  not  until  he  had  taken 
his  degree  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  and  he  was  past  twenty-four  when 
he  was  received  into  the  Mercers’  Com- 
pany. 

When  he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  a 
thing  happened  to  Thomas  Gresham  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  fortunate  chance 
that  ever  came  to  the  city  of  London.  He 
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was  appointed  royal  agent  at  Antwerp. 
The  King's  loans  were  at  that  time  always 
offered  at  Antwerp  or  Bruges,  and  were 
taken  up  by  merchants  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries at  the  enormous  interest  of  14  per 
cent.  Sometimes  a part  of  the  advance 
had  to  take  the  form  of  jewels.  At  this 
time  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt 
amounted  to  £40,000;  and  while  the  ex- 
change was  sixteen  Flemish  shillings  to 
the  pound  sterling,  the  agent  had  to  pay 
in  English  money.  The  post,  therefore, 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  fill. 

Gresham,  however,  reduced  the  inter- 
est from  14  per  cent,  to  12,  or  even  10  per 
cent.  He  suppressed  the  jewels,  and  took 
the  whole  of  the  loan  in  money;  and  he 
continued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Ed- 
ward’s ministers,  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  order  to  effect  this 
he  must  have  been  a most  able  and  hon- 
est servant,  or  else  a most  supple  Cburtier. 
He  was  the  former.  Now  had  he  done 
nothing  more  than  played  the  part  of 
royal  agent  better  than  any  who  went 
before  him,  he  might  have  been  as  much 
forgotten  as  his  predecessors.  But  he 
did  much  more.  The  city  owes  to  Gresh- 
am a debt  of  gratitude  impossible  to  be 
repaid.  This  is  a foolish  phrase,  because 
gratitude  can  never  be  paid  off.  A great 
service,  once  received,  is  a possession  for- 
ever, and  generally  a fruitful  and  growing 
possession. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world 
was  Antwerp;  when  she  died,  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  world  was  London. 
This  transfer  had  been  effected  by  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  one  man  taking 
advantage  of  the  times  and  their  chances. 
The  religious  wars  of  the  Netherlands 
brought  immense  losses  to  Antwerp. 
These  losses  Gresham  desired  to  make 
London's  gains.  But  he  was  met  with 
the  initial  difficulty  that  the  merchants 
of  London  had  not  yet  learned  to  act  to- 
gether. They  had,  it  is  true,"  the  old 
trading  Company  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, but  that  stood  alone.  Besides,  its 
ambitions  were  modest.  They  had  no 
experience  in  uniting;  there  was  no  cen- 
tral institution  which  should  be  the  city’s 
brain,  the  place  where  the  merchants 
could  meet  and  receive  news  and  consult 
together.  Now  at  Antwerp  there  was  a 
goodly  Bourse.  What  if  London  could 
also  have  its  Bourse  ? 

W ell,  Gresham  built  a Bourse ; he  gave 
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it  to  the  city;  he  formed  this  place  of 
meeting  for  the  merchants.  The  Queen 
opened  it,  and  called  it  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  possession  of  the  Exchange 
was  followed  immediately  by  such  a de- 
velopment of  enterprise  as  had  been  un- 
known before  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
Next,  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to  take  up 
the  Queen’s  loans  themselves,  so  that  the 
interest,  at  twelve  per  cent.,  remained  in 
the  country.  He  showed  his  own  people 
how  to  take  advantage  of  Antwerp’s  dis- 
asters and  to  divert  her  trade  to  the  port 
of  London.  As  for  his  Bourse,  it  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Royal  Exchange, 
but  the  front  looked  south  in  Cornhill. 
The  west  front  was  blocked  up  by  houses. 
The  building  was  of  brick  and  mortar,  three 
stories  high,  with  dormer-windows  in  the 
high-pitched  roof.  At  every  corner  was  a 
pinnacle  surmounted  by  a grasshopper — 
the  Gresham  crest.  On  the  south  side  rose 
a lofty  tower  with  a bell,  which  called  the 
merchants  together  at  noon  in  the  morn- 
ing and  at  six  in  the  evening.  Within 
was  an  open  court  surrounded  by  cover- 
ed walks,  adorned  with  statues  of  kings, 
behind  which  were  shops  rented  by  mil- 
liners, haberdashers,  and  sellers  of  trifles. 
This  was  the  lower  pawne.  Above,  in 
the  upper  pawne,  there  were  armorers, 
apothecaries,  booksellers,  goldsmiths,  and 
glass  - sellers.  The  Bourse  was  open- 
ed by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  January  23, 
1571.  She  changed  its  name  from  the 
Bourse  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  When  it 
was  destroyed,  in  the  fire  of  1666,  it  was 
observed  that  all  the  statues  were  destroy- 
ed except  that  of  Gresham  himself. 

To  illustrate  this  increase  in  English 
trade,  we  have  these  facts:  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  a time  of  great  decay,  there 
were  few  Merchant  Ad  venture  rs  and  hard- 
ly any  English  ships.  When  Elizabeth  be- 
gan to  reign,  there  were  no  more  than  317 
London  merchants  in  all,  to  whom  the 
Company  of  Mercers  contributed  99.  Be- 
fore her  reign  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  the  city  to  raise  a loan  of  £10,000. 
Before  she  died  the  city  was  advancing  to 
the  Queen  loans  of  £60,000  each.  Before 
her  reign  the  only  foreign  trade  was  a 
venture  or  two  into  Russia;  everything 
came  across  from  Antwerp  and  Sluvs. 
During  her  reign  the  foreign  trade  was 
developed  in  an  amazing  manner.  New 
commodities  were  exported,  as  beer  aud 
sea-coal,  a great  many  new  things  were 
introduced  — new  trades,  uew  luxuries. 
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For  instance,  apricots,  turkeys,  hops,  to- 
bacco, were  brought  over  and  planted  and 
naturalized.  Fans,  fine  knives,  pins,  nee- 
dles, earthen  fire-pots,  silk  and  crystal 
buttons,  shoebuckles,  glass-making,  nails, 
paper,  were  made  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time.  The  Merchant  Adventurers, 
who  had  been  incorporated  under  Edward 
I.,  obtained  fresh  rights  and  larger  powers : 
they  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  for  three  hundred  years  by 
the  Hanseatic  merchant;  they  established 
courts  at  Antwerp,  Dordrecht,  and  Ham- 
burg; they  had  houses  at  York,  Hull,  and 
Newcastle.  Further,  when  we  read  that 
they  exported  wine,  oil,  silks,  and  fruits, 
in  addition  to  the  products  of  the  country, 
it  is  clear  that  they  had  already  obtained 
some  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 
Of  the  trading  companies  founded  under 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors,  only  one 
now  survives.  Yet  the  whole  trade  of 
tli is  country  was  created  by  these  com- 
panies. 

Who,  for  instance,  now  remembers  the 
Eastland  Company,  or  Merchants  of  Elb- 
ing?  Yet  they  had  a long  existence  as  a. 
company,  and  long  after  their  commer- 
cial life  was  gone  they  used  to  elect  their 
officers  every  year  and  hold  a feast.  Per- 
haps they  do  still.  Their  trade  was  with 
the  Baltic.  Or  the  Russian  Company? 
That  sprang  out  of  a company  called  the 
“Merchant  Adventurers  for  the  Discov- 
ery of  Lands  not  before  known  to  or  fre- 
quented by  the  English.” 

This  company  sent  out  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby, with  three  ships,  to  find  a north- 
east passage  to  China.  But  Sir  Hugh  was 
forced  to  put  in  at  a port  of  Russian  Lap- 
land,  where  he  and  all  his  men  were 
frozen  to  death.  The  Russian  Company 
became  whalers,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
Dutch  over  the  fishing.  It  had  a check- 
ered career,  and  finally  died,  but,  like  the 
Eastland  Company,  it  continued  to  elect 
officers  and  to  dine  together  long  after  its 
work  was  over.  Or  the  Turkey  Company, 
which  lasted  from  1586  to  1825,  when 
it  was  dissolved?  Or  the  Royal  African 
Company,  which  lived  from  1530  to  1821? 
There  were,  also,  the  Merchants  of  Spain; 
the  French  Merchants;  the  Merchants  of 
Virginia;  the  East  India  Company,  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  of  any  trading 
company  ever  formed ; the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  still  exists;  the  South 
Sea  Company;  the  Guinea  Company;  the 
Canary  Company.  Some  of  these  belong 
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to  a later  period,  but  they  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure  first 
awakened  under  Elizabeth. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich, 
now  pulled  down,  was  a monument  to  the 
chief  actor  in  the  promotion  of  these 
trading  companies.  “Here,”  said  the 
tombstone,  “resteth  the  body  of  the  wor- 
shipful Mr.  Richard  Staple,  elected  Aider- 
man  of  this  city  1584.  He  was  the  great- 
est Merchant  in  his  time;  the  chiefest 
Actor  in  the  Discovery  of  the  Trade  of 
Turkey  and  East  India;  a man  humble  in 
prosperity,  painful  and  ever  ready  in  af- 
fairs public,  and  discreetly  careful  of  his 
private.  A liberal  housekeeper,  bounti- 
ful to  the  Poor,  an  upright  dealer  in  the 
world,  and  a devout  inquirer  after  the 
world  to  come.  . . . Intravit  ut  exiret .” 

The  increase  of  trade  had  another  side. 

It  was  accompanied  by  protection,  with 
the  usual  results.  “In  the  old  days,” 
says  Harrison,  “ when  strange  bottoms 
were  suffered  to  come  in,  we  had  sugar  for 
fourpence  the  lb.  that  now  is  worth  half 
a crown;  raisins  and  currants  for  a pen- 
nie  that  now  are  holden  at  sixpence, 
and  sometimes  at  eightpence  and  ten- 
pence,  the  pound;  nutmegs  at  twopence 
halfpenny  the  ounce;  ginger  at  a pennie 
the  ounce;  prunes  at  a halfpenny  far- 
thing; great  raisins,  three  pound  for  a 
pennie ; cinnamon  at  fourpence  the  ounce ; 
cloves  at  twopence;  and  pepper  at  twelve 
or  sixteen  pence  the  pound.”  He  does 
not  state  the  increase  in  price  of  the  latter 
articles,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  that  of 
sugar,  the  increase  of  trade  was  not  an 
un mixed  blessing  to  those  whose  incomes 
had  not  advanced  with  equal  step. 

The  city  associated  the  new  prosperity 
with  their  Maiden  Queen,  for  whom  their 
love  and  loyalty  never  abated  in  the  least. 

When  she  asked  them  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  ships, they  sent  double  the  number, 
fully  manned  and  provided.  When  the 
Queen’s  enemy,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  be- 
headed, they  rang  their  bells  and  made 
bonfires.  While  the  Queen  was  living,  they 
thanked  God  gratefully  for  her  long  reign ; 
when  she  died,  their  lamentations  w’ere 
loud  and  sincere;  her  monument,  until 
the  Fire,  adorned  many  of  the  city  church- 
es. One  of  the  Elizabeth  statues  yet  re- 
mains outside  the  Church  of  St.Dunstan’s, 

Fleet  Street.  It  is  the  statue  which  for- 
merly stood  on  the  west  side  of  Lud  Gate. 

To  return  to  Gresham.  He  not  only 
gave  the  city  a Bourse,  but  he  also  endovv- 
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ed  it  with  a College,  which  should  have 
been  a rival  of  Trinity  or  Christ  Church 
but  for  the  mismanagement  which  has 
reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a lecture  insti- 
tute. The  idea  of  the  founder  will,  no 
doubt,  be  revived  some  time  or  other,  and 
Gresham  College  will  then  become  a place 
of  learning  worthy  of  the  city. 

The  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
strangely  resembles  that  of  Whittington. 
Both  were  favorites  with  successive  sov- 
ereigns. If  Gresham  built  an  exchange, 
Whittington,  by  his  will,  added  to  Guild- 
hall; if  Gresham  founded  a college  for 
the  London  youth,  Whittington  founded 
a college  for  priests  and  an  almshouse; 
if  Gresham  restored  the  finances  of  his 
sovereign,  Whittington  gave  back  to,  his 
the  bonds  of  all  his  debts.  Both  were 
mercers  ; both  Merchant  Adventurers ; 
both  kept  a shop;  both  were  of  good  de- 
scent. 

Gresham’s  shop  was  in  Lombard  Street, 
at  the  sign  of  the  grasshopper,  his  family 
crest.  His  shop  contained  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  coins — ancient  and  modern— gold 
chains,  gold  and  silver  lace,  rings,  and 
jewels.  He  lent  money,  as  modern  bankers 
do,  on  security,  but  he  got  ten  and  twelve 
per  cent,  for  it.  He  had  correspondents 
abroad,  and  he  gave  travellers  letters  of 
credit;  he  bought  foreign  coin  either  to 
exchange  or  to  melt  down.  And  he  lived 
in  his  own  house,  over  his  shop,  until  he 
was  knighted,  when  he  built  a new  house 
between  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Broad 
Street.  Stow  calls  it  “ the  most  spacious 
of  all  thereabout;  builded  of  brick  and 
timber.”  This  house  became  afterwards 
Gresham  College. 

Again,  this  was  a great  age  for  the 
foundation  of  grammar-schools.  The 
education  of  London  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  a subject  which  has  never  yet  been  ad- 
equately treated.  We  know  very  well 
what  was  taught  at  the  universities.  But 
what  did  the  merchant  learn,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  craftsman?  To  what  school 
was  the  boy  sent  before  he  was  appren- 
ticed? There  was  a school,  it  is  said,  to 
every  religious  house.  I think  that  lat- 
terly the  monastic  school  was  kept  up 
with  about  as  much  sincerity  as4-he  mo- 
nastic rule  of  poverty.  Stow  certainly 
says  that  when  Henry  V.  dissolved  the 
alien  priories,  their  schools  perished  as 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
great  number  of  religious  houses  in  and 
round  London.  There  should  have  been 
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schools  enough  for  the  whole  population. 
Yet  Henry  VI.  founded  four  grammar- 
schools  “besides  St.  Paul's, ” viz.,  at  St. 
Martin’s  le  Grand,  St  Mary  le  Bow,  St 
Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  and  St.  Anthony's. 
Why  did  he  do  this  if  there  were  already 
plenty  of  schools?  And  observe  that  one 
of  his  foundations  was  at  a religious  house 
—St.  Martin’s.  The  year  after,  lie  created 
four  more  schools — at  St.  Andrew  s (Hol- 
born),  All  Hallows  the  Great  St.  Peter's 
(Cornhill),  and  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon.  All 
these  schools  perished  in  the  Reformation, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Paul’s  and  St 
Anthony's.  Why  they  perished,  unless 
they  were  endowed  with  property  belong- 
ing to  some  monastic  house,  is  not  clear. 

For  a time  the  city  actually  had  no 
schools,  no  hospitals,  no  foundations  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the  aged.  These 
grievous  losses  were  speedily  amended. 
St.  Paul's  was  presently  newly  founded 
by  Dean  Colet.  The  Blue  Coat  School 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Greyfriars’. 
The  Mercers’  Company  continued  the 
School  of  St.  Thomas  as  their  own,  and  it 
still  exists.  The  Merchant  Taylors  found- 
ed their  school,  which  is  now  at  the  Charter 
House.  At  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's 
schools  were  Established.  A few  years  later 
was  founded  the  Charter  House  School, 
which  is  now  removed  to  Godaiming. 

In  these  narrow  limits  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  much  of  the  Elizabethan  dai- 
ly life.  Here,  however,  are  certain  de- 
tails: 

The  ordering  of  the  household  was 
strict.  Servants  and  prentices  were  up 
at  six  in  the  summer  and  at  seven  in  the 
winter.  No  one  on  any  pretence,  except 
that  of  illness, was  to  absent  himself  from 
morning  and  evening  prayers;  there  was 
to  be  no  striking,  no  profane  language. 
Sunday  was  clean-shirt  day.  Dinner  was 
at  eleven,  supper  at  six.  There  was  no 
public  or  private  office  which  was  not 
provided  with  a Bible.  In  the  better 
classes  there  was  a general  enthusiasm 
for  learning  of  all  kinds.  The  ladies,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  the  Queen,  practised 
embroidery,  wrote  beautifully,  played  cu- 
rious instruments,  knew  how  to  sing  in 
parts,  dressed  with  as  much  magnificence 
as  they  could  afford,  danced  the  coran  to 
and  the  lavolta  as  well  as  the  simple  hey, 
and  studied  languages — Latin,  Greek,  and 
Italian.  The  last  was  the  favorite  lan- 
guage. Many  collected  books.  Dr.  John 
Dee  had  as  many  as  four  thousand,  of 
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•— wto  -m  M "*'Ons*t.  ;•».”  V^ivv-ifti ' fVjivfv  HV  ]-5m  this  \-'is  only  jtu.tif  the  feast , for  mwc 
A ^w'urds;'  #hh&k£r  IK-  with  the  iWi£bi^~.  d&v ; the.  \v edd i it"  -wo*  strain  kept  a t the 
rj’f  Mr.  Nirolls,  master  of  Loudnn  Ihidye.  BrUige House  w i?/h  grou  .:hoar.  Af(et$u|e 
ily  Xdr^  il ciji)*  $n&  all  tft&  per,  rh*w  with  metre  masque*. 

•ty'liTi  inahy  ;*w*^hi'p^ n?  • ; Giifc a*&<  jti  of'gbWv  ibfr  uext  ecrnsW' 

lii^ri \'tiu&  ^»meri,  were  thy '*; it ? j ?js4.  -Ffifct 

Ive/hhuy,  M t\  Bacon,  an  <••»♦.»:?  urn  t dv  vm.o  lli»-  frOi-s  and  the  nuirsd;unW*d  separately. 

f»veaete<i  tW  ' • t&rnioi^'  After  ony ; e/ym-pany  after  tjie  tfther s$?mcl  ihet* 

the  •jjsmurse  the  company  v.ent  home  thevdanetid  togerhe*  Con>Hleriti^  tin# 
to  The  Bridge  House  to  donner,  Where  it  •'  '«..  on ly  loo  or  three  years  sm»v  the 
■kvms  as  ragj$  TW*r  ViS  ever  was  bio^vu-  friars  and  the  nun*  had  been  filially  #U$ 
•St.ct ty  ‘ £&y  s$r . Sty I :.hj6‘ •'  pf ?$&<*)*  Hiere  mir#  hay**  :b*£ii  a v«^,t£n» 
with  all  rr^tinor  or  music  runt  clawing,  piqu;iwy  in  this  'da  tire.  One  of  the  firs* 
and  at  night  a masque  till  midnight.  things,  for  instance,  done  in  Madrid  «*ben 
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Bp&io  got .her  short lived  rapvihlie  was  that  Here:  lit  a curious  .little story  It  Imp 

iu  eVr*ry  cafe  chantant  ym  $•  frnu*  pened  in  the reign  of  King  Janie*.  O life 
and  a nan  on  the.  day,  m a;  poor  man; 

together.  named  Rkhnrd  AflAnsm),  going  to  remote 

They  ^till  kept  tfe;  0\ht?$  day.  of  their  tt  heup  of  ^-coal  n>Kes  in  Ids  A^ieelhar- 
COTiipany;  in  fo^t,  wbou.lhcrqJd feitb  >vr^.  row,  dW'xvyrc*.!  ivmg  in  the. ashes  tin* 
siipp!*essed?  Uie  people  'willingly  chdursd"  body  of  ^ newly  hum  child.  It  vas  still 
a ebange  of  duetTinc  ^0  Jong;  us  they  were  hreatlniigvanit  he  earned  it  to  his  wife, 
‘not  called  ixpott  to  give  up  their  feasting,  who  .washed  ami  fed  n and  restored,  it  to 
which  was  exactly  what  had  happened  m ;iiftv"  The  child  wa$  - a goodly  ami  Wei'J- 
[talyt  arid  wheja  the  people  fij^rjiied'  hoy*  strong  and  wed  featured, 

induced  or  forced  to  become  Ghrrsi^n*.  without bfembili  or  >pot  upon  it.  They 
They  made  ho  objection  to  doettrine,  pro*  chmtermd the elp Id.  at  !*?h  HnkmS  Church, 
ys?nU*d  that  practice  was  not  hdrrjVred  by, a name  which  should  t&uj&  him  to  re- 
with,  Therefore  the  Protr.‘§tant  citizens  membe!  all  through  IVis  life  his  very  re* 
kept  up  their  Whitsun  alwy  their  wakes,  markable  origin-  They  called  him,  w 
their  Easter  and  Christmas  feltings.  All  fact . Job  Cbfece  Exxractus,  A noble  u-ime. 
the  saint*  d-:ty*>  which  brought  something  lor  the  sake-  of.  which  alone  he  should 
better  than  .oedihtMT  fa  eafe  v||th  nu&rrfe  have  livedo  \\fhat  an  ancestor  to  liaye 
dances,  May -poles:,  bon fires*  music.  and  had  : How  delightful  ?<>  he  Cmere  Ex> 
tbe  JPeWli  of  KEt^rttfe;  wer& : refigi oiisl y feactvfe!:  Who  wbvtld  not  wish  lo  belong* 


conserve*! 


to  S'uch  afaunty.  andtoppint  in  the  Ash 


Tim  pages  of  Slow*  Harrison.  Hall,  heap  as  the  origin ’of  t he  first  Ciuer^  Ex- 
Greene;  anil  Sash  contain  not  fevly  feactUK?  ^othing  like  ti  in  history  sroce 
glmtpjs&s,  but  ako  set  pictures  t*f  the  tireation  ofAdam  himself.  WhnJ  a 
time,  from  which  estmets  by  the  humfeud  eo£fc  of  arms]  On  & shield  azure,  an  **sH 
might  be  made.  There  am  the  awful  heap  proper,  with  supporters  nf  two  dmi- 
examples,  for  e — the  judgments — men  with  stiovels;  for  crest,  a sieve.  Moi- 

shown  in  the  Oases  of  Sir  John'  Champ-  to,  like  that  of  the  Oourfeiia.y^  ' ' Quo  de 
ueys,  Alderman  and  Hdrci  May  or,  and  £eensvu$*f  * Poor  litfje  Job  Cinere  Exti*ac*- 
Ricbcid  Wbthell,  cittzen  and  tail  nr,  Both  tus,  iiowever,  diet!  tliree  days  afterwards, 
these  persons  bull t high  towers  to  their  and  now  lies  buried  m Si.  Helen's  CliliyciP 
•hoftsefe'-ife ' Ahbw  •ihnb*';  • Atid  to  look  yard,  withoni:  &veii  / 

down  up<>h  tlieh'  xieigjtbirs : one  is  r&v  Here  is  another  buby  spjry.  lhoiigh  it 
iriinded  of  l be  Huge  leani ng  imn* ire  in.  tehmgs  to  Charles  I V time— it  happened, 
Bolojioti/  Wiuit. 

l*afppeVn>d  f The 

ao  that  tlm'ugU  ^ 

conld  see  no-  : Lwfci^SSSS^d^S*?  ,;  .T^lj 


first  w^nt^bliiixl; 
ao  th;ai  though 
he  might  cBtnb 
h\2r  fewer,  he 
coitld  see  no 
thing.  The  sw- 
tini\  wa»  affiiutcd 
Mjth  gout  in 
hands , and  fe^t 
m ihut  }»•?  could 
not  walk;  much 
less  climb,  aphis 
tracer.  Stuhhes 
qther  iu- 
>steiioes  of  judg: 
lueuts,  particu- 
larly the  terrible 
fate  of  tlfe  gjri 
w;li o i nyoked  the 
devil  to  hell? 
her  with  her 
ruff.  ■'•'■■■  "'"V  A;! 


fr^^’^?ssa 

v:WW0 


1^. 

si 


rifer^  .:f*;.-,^;v%  - 


; :^v 

■ 1 B 


•’•;  V.vjr  £>/«  fp, 
.v 

^aaa®|eJ^=4s; 
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it)  .factum  the  last  rpoxith  of  .that  liaetapr-  s&ys,  m ttit'  tmi.e  their  use  is  not  only 
choly  reign.  It  wyos  neven  oVIockin  the  . resiitn^J  • among-  the  poore  commons -I 
jeiv%ning.  A eertuhfr  shijM&aadler  mean  of  mdotis;  pOmpices,  eu 

suddenly  m foolish  as  to  busy  Immdf  cuotbe^  radices,  ski!Tet«,  parsoep^  ca<v 
a barrel  of  gnripovfd&r  rjan-  ,roU/^a^tetvey£r  tturieps;  and  ail  kinds  of 

die.  Naturally  ;v  spark  fell  into  the  h&r-  salad  hegbea--- but  they  are  looked 

M he  was  not  even  left  time  enougk  upon.  as  dcmiie  d?dhe*  at  the  t&blws  of 
to  express  in*  JPftly  houses  ' delicate  ,701^^*1115.  and  ife 

wrecked.  How  runny  were  kilb-d  no  one  nomihie.  who  make  their  bmdsSoa  yeasly- 
could  tell ; hut  . atAHtf  m/st  ’house  hut  one,  for  new  seeds  out  Of  .strange  countries, 
the  Rose  Taverp, ; th^rt?  edm-  from  whence  they  hare  them 

pany  holding  thrpari^ii  dinner,  ami  t bey  . dan  tty.* 

all  perished.  Next  morning;  however.  Pvrhc^  the  cause  of  the  disuse  of 
there  was  found  on  tiie  loads  id  Al  t 11a  h.  : m®  arid  vegemhfes  wus  the  eiiormaru^ 
.lows  Burking  a young, child  in  y rmbiK.  . ■ rbu*  Towages  after  the  Pluck  Seat)).  wl ieu 
as  newly  laid  in . bed, net.th*r\dhhi  nor  th*-  wmkour  classes , bivomuig  siult leoiy 
cradle  Itavi  og  suktamed  thod/^i.  hdym;  flgh  / ^aesociated  vakils  with  fec&r-; 

It  was  never  known  who  tide  dukl  tr**-:  ;diy  of  heef-‘and  governed  dhe?usv.]  cc& a.r-. 
but  she  was  adopted  by  a ^*lh^l«(nncn  id  dortlijiigty*  . '■  y • ’ ';  ; y;  . . 

the  parish*  and  lived  certainly  to  the  *>££'  in  the  mutter  of  vu<rulxw3i|fe 

of  ‘vCvgutcou.  w her.  the  ?iHtorkm  *uiw  hey  ; and  com mci)  cheats,  the  td  Ph^:h,-c 
goto#  to  fetch  her  masttw^  who'  dmws  off,  bid  quite  tbej^rverse. 

a.  It  is  two  Uu#  fitful f Wc  have  Untie  preiM^dh  formation  <m  Eng* 

tend  hue  years  .ago.  TfuU/yenmg  ' | trap  rthuwJer&  he  fore  Vhiyiuoe;  hai-  uow? 

trhi’v  at  this  fimmnul!^er4  ^fotwaxiil  ihahlvs  th  lohyi  AiiUefyi  Thomas  IJarmaii, 
dciw-cnda/iU.  Which  of  os.  i-ri.o  say  ihul  Tnr.m;h  PeLker.  Roixoju'ireetH*;,aud  ethers; 
dW  .Tot  grgft k^mndstyo tiier  ^ y^i  ife  of  up- 

A of  vast  impnrtHUOe;  t'ho'^gh  ut  oily  t^aleldng  Ai=c  piticii^d  tinder  fire  Tutlnr 

t-':  it '.  fh WI-. -0  -; : ' vi^iyoy ; : (mil  lam 

dUired  dh; dbhsi  r^tgiy  ‘No  doofetyit^  had.  f iie?r 

(hhi  of  rege.t;fh!r;S  nod.  rn<u.-s  a#  pur?  •>*r  i.mgtui ge,  us  t'her  diavo  ii  now:  and  it 
daily  dh  t.  Hurn^on  iy  iny  authority',  varied  tvom  y ear  to  yevii.  as  it ipp|piH| 
He  that  iri  />hl  days,  as; hv  f lie  rime  p »he  .ground -yvork  mnaUmd  ihy  s^h^v 
the  First  fe*F'*»r‘d.  )»erh,-.  t'nn‘s.  and!  n>id.  oumed.  remains  the  same  to  Uib  tLcr. 
rooes  were  Omd t Use*!,  but  that  IVom  Rim  The  rogues  and  thieves,  the  heg^rk 'ah.J' 
rr  IV.  to  Henry  VH1.  the  use’  of  them  th»*  smpo >lnr\  are  still  u U-h  ns;-  Ther  mo 
• hcayrd  and  was  forgotton.  Now,  lie  still  by  their  ad  fern  morli, 
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their  walking,  tiijfdr  kyfebfe  their  wliipfelg  as  ^ r\it*%  ave  fvst<. 

rnorts.  • thrift  doxi#*  fed . V fely ' Tfese jtfe;  th^litihV  dra  w fecks  of 

some •dfeatsr' . • chfegmi  with  the  ]fefessfeh  be  tof 

fife  feafeoy  of  the  .time,  Untfe*  Queen  freedom,  no  Aywk,  no  roaster*,  and  no 
Oh>r»fei*  Ifey  abound  ih  every  town  and  duties-.  - Who  would  not  go  upon  the 
street : they  tramp  along  all  the  budge*  even  though  at  the-  end  there 
the-  ffendmrtees;  they  stmul  the  three  ive.es  up  whyeh  we  feall 
rob  tiir  market  women  and  the  old  men . have  to  eiiwb  by  tfe  huhler  / 

They  have  their  rfefo  fed  their  pfefe- 
dency,,  The  Upright  Mfe  is  n r^ptrhh 
among  fclitfe  i fcfe  Uort&U . hfe  fetferity ; 
oyer  them;  the  P»i  if  torch  (Jo  Tfeecfe 
them,  .until  death  tb>  f hem  paH— Unit  V* 
to  say,  imt.il  they  of  my. 

(feature,  wfem  if  'they*- ettfese  i fey  sftjtifcfs 
hfeite  aud  go  aepamte  ' ways..  They  ure 
well,  known, . by 

profefSmu  and  ',::/'d;-  ; .•  Jy 

by  h*iffey  at  bv.-./  ;;  ’-Jr  Tj-  / ri 

ery  fair  ihrougfe  : y- y;; ’■  : j ..;•"  \ 

out,  tti^ftooniry  • fefe  J •■  ;•■  .-fefe 

There  are  (}reat  . yj 

John  Gray  and  /&.-  /a 

Littteifohtv(Jray^ 

Johd 


Yhe  Jnifej  it  is  a defeat*:  trufe 
Arid  a dyUeute  tnulr  fe  ;■ 

For  when  that  w^fe  fe  ike  Idoe, 
We  cm  err  fe&T 

But  yr fen  fet  wfelfe  to^Ty^arpy 
For  gtytlg,  Upbtr  ibtv  IVavjgO;,  ; . • 

Tiii  IX*  0110®  ibu'li  <*0 u h the  huugmaEs 
Tjui.t  oweb  a grudgel 


Stmdling 
with  the*  shaking 
head ; Igvw^ence 
with  the  groat  leg; 
Henry  Smyth, 
whodniwls  wfen 
lie  sfeaks ; that 
fine  old  geiitfe 
man  Richard  Hot 
wood,  who  is  ftigjlt- 

and  mn  ijttli  [\iiip 
a 

asnhyfef  ■ Witlv;  his 
teethifed  ecmfcih; 
uwi  a n oidfo)^  to- 
per to  his  dvujg 
clay}  Vfitf  E^lJ&t, 

Who  carries  the 
kfedfeu  ffeH  fe 
Ufa  baciit  v fehu 
RrowniK  thiv^dtoi- 
wercr ; and  the 
rfeof  tlrom,  They 
fepl  i?.li  kDOwn; 
thoir  baek^s  fed 
shoulders  arr 
Dorati  with  /.he 
toiled  feV; 
not  a heiid  Mfe 
ough  or  ;^.  fen- 
stoble  hut  ■ htfiOvv^ 
tttohi . . ijfeC. 

Veft-  : ’.tb<-s?  voeg^t 

th^if  prfen  mvd 
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TEUKKir  *TRKJTC.  AFTER  THE  GOT  AT  FifitC  OF 


TOT*  HTXJtZL  YJLH&,  niC. 


joa  wijen  »haf  tit  ha tb  rioo.wd  n*,  man.  Jiiid  loses  both  life  money  and  hl» 

Ahd  >.»vr  ffienas  t(ft  Vw  m *de  lenij^r.  Tlifn  t)jfe  oouiitpyjato  Mus  iu. 

un  thvsn  !»{*  tt*  tn%oAlisz  tart,  * c *.  . ■ * 

A*U  OM.I.W  us  S'u  :tfe  hole..  ; • • •A!te1,  ^ *ounttynU*i  gr-u, 

home  he  Icarus  that  the  old  inan  was  a 
In  the  streets  of  Londou  ilii^y  ae)>an4te?  11  fit ig&ter*'  that  the 

and  praciifiet  each  Su  the  tpmrtdh  br&ja, bi$ 

likely  to. •catch,  the  guih  Foe  U^taiirc.  The  eourreyv  xm*:n  %*■:&$&/■  whom  the 
.obswrre  this  welhdrew*d  -ycuHig  geniic*  mllors  ami  sea-canumis  veuigregate.  He 
■loan*  with  the  Smipfe  m&rtwF  J«$d<  fh#  wha  look*  and  new : 

honest  face,  strolling  along  tlig  tulddh*  he  MIh  hhh  that  lie  fa  of  a com  pan  y , 
w.uik  of  St  -.Paul  >.  Simple  as  he  looks,  U»ll.  proper  men  all/iike  himself  -Ik*  cs 
his  here  ami  ili&rft  among  vrfel.1  dossed  and  'wNfril  m^nci*ed^t^yvto> 

the  &&».•&{  jfyyttyg  dfebaiided  Soldiers,  masteries 

roontern^uv.  whore  be  knows  by  tb*  tin-  less.  For' himself  he  would :'tK)l.-beg,ha»  tor 
faHihjj  digits.  Be  approaches . the  country-,  his  dear  comrades  1m  would  do  m ,yMun.? 
man ; he  *pei*£&  to  him;  In  a few  bitfiofes  yWhrn  he  recei  ve*  a shilling  he  puU  i t op 
they  Ih&vr  the  c^thjeijbr^  logethetyand  .(#>;  ' with  ;4u  air  of  fboitt^ihpL  but  afccepfa  the 
take  them  to  a tavern^  where  tb» . v mm.*,  donor's  .good  v*-r)L  and  thanks  him  .for  *•> 
each  paying  for  . fti  '^hfty'.'iand.  rnuch.  A phinsiWe  Yillaiia,  this, 
friendsh ip . tJvo/igli  hut  ar«  ho^c  bb Outside .; Ah%ate,  wlmrc  the  Eases  farm- 

Since.  the  tavern  an  erg '-ar&  frmhil  tire  y’f.Jtig:  falbr ipr vfa  to 

ancient-  person,  suite  •'.  mo  »kv:<y>-d  in  up*  practise  .Ufa  • ^rt  jess.  game*  Have  ire  not 
pearance,  who  sit>  tUmm  urn)  cuffa  b*r  -a  sJ.il)  with  • us  the  :maa  who  picks  up  the 
Mlcpip’-  -of:  tilgi.-'  '*VNptr.-  my%  tlio  first-,  ringrvrhieh  .he  is  wi\li!h>g;to^i.^rs  have  .fox 
>-'*ong  rmin.  'you  simH  >ee  ^ jest,  .sir/'-  tic*  fefulb  of  itet  vafneV  The  firsFjrWUt^r 
Whereupon  p|  <•«  .-4>  * uv  <>id  c^auiruau.  mariimf-  who  ht&-  hmn  slupwwcked  and 
upet ;3p,ri(&^iai^l5“-. ’ fet  life  all  has?  ;V»iij^kedy:ih«?;  di&hand^ 
ftir  ^ppther  pot  The  y/ltt  rti^O  accepvA  soldier  has  v^lshed,  b.ht  axiivc 
.tVeHig.  a very  Simple  und  ch^ididvr  oki  man  Ao)is  Lis  matches  i-p  the  street  when 
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m s London  of  aoor>.  queen  bess. 


while  ' hcfato 

teuirj.g  n Wtusa  bason. 

Anoto  wm 

irt^l  mo  ruhadU  to  fT  in  Hey 
immtomda  bluf  li^oijl  on 
ttor  ft^dv  jfof  V cotfubcm 
scold.  A man  was*  simi- 
Mvly-  honored  for  selling 
measly  pork  ; ami  attotlp 
*>r,  Tfd  i ng  with  bis  head  to 
the  animars  b>iL  for  do- 
,f  ng*  someth  ifig  f u3  rior>- 

|JJJH ...  - veal. 

the  optm  ?dvop;  0&  " pfigg!**&t  pra»cers.:n  The  cruelty  of  ptiinsbincuts  on! y shows 
(1  tor?*?- thief).  fto*  ruifter*  and  that  the  &lmi  lustration  of.  ilia  law  was 

*»re  ilmv  .jjtmtt..  But  t.Vipir  dc-  tvcafc  .In  fact,  the  inacliiuery  for  an- 
se^ndawts  'remain  wdh  us,  zealous  )v  the  forcing  law  and  repressing  crime  v/as 

watched  growing  more  and  more  uneqvjuil:  to  the 
over  paternally  by  a pobc<|  force  58,000  task,  as  the  city  grew  in  numbers  a tui  in 
strong,  about  for  .every  iu>pulatiom  Tire  .magisfrni.e.s  sought  to 

habitual  criminal;  sfoflmi  since  every  po*  deter  by  the  ^peetsely  of  suffer  big.  This 
! iceman . costs  £100  a year,  and  every  is  v deterrent,  winch  ^.cls beneficially  only 
criminal  steals,  eato,  ov  -destroy* .property  when  ponudmumf.  is  eevtotcb  nearly 
to  the  same  amount  at  least,  iliaf  criminal  certain.  The  knowledge  that  nine  emu 
costs  the  country,  first,  tlm  things  which-.-  mai*  vyilJ  <*>eapv  .for.  #**•<$  who  is  whipped 
he  .*1  eak— Npv  jJlOU  a year;  next;  h Vs  po-  all  the  way  from  Ch tiring  Cross  to  New 
lie£ruguv  anothbr  4J100;  thirdly,  thy  k&&  gale  entourages-  the  w hide  ten  to  continue 
of  jus  own  industry  v-  and  fourthly,  the  in  their  evil  war ^ >fo?i  arc  like  eidi 
loss  of  the  poiicema?!^  industry^niakiiig  dveii;  if  they 'are  to  be  kept  jd  the  paths 
in  all  about  £f*00 ' xi  year.  It  would  of  virtue*  it  is  better  to  watch  and  pn^Veaf 
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THE  centenary  of  the  Constitution  was 
celebrated  more  than  two  years  ago, 
and  it  seemed  naturally  to  close  the  long 
series  of  Revolutionary  commemorations. 
But  the  Revolution  is  a story  of  exhaust- 
less interest,  and  we  cannot  hear  enough 
of  it.  It  is,  however,  curious  how  little 
care  was  taken  by  the  actors  in  it  to  pre- 
serve its  records  or  its  relics.  The  con- 
scious or  dramatic  part  of  it  they  did  not 
care  for.  There  was  some  glowing  rhet- 
oric in  important  state  papers,  but  it  is 
only  the  instinctive  form  of  a real  feel- 
ing. Even  Washington’s  allusion  to 
“the  great  theatre  of  action”  befits  the 
occasion.  There  was  little  thought  of 
“ making  history  ” among  the  men  of  the 
Revolution.  They  sprang  of  a resolute 
and  silent  stock,  and  very  few  of  them 
probably  comprehended  the  historic  char- 
acter of  their  movement,  or  forecast  the 
future  interest  in  every  incident  of  the 
struggle  and  every  memoml  of  it  that 
should  survive. 

The  original  paroles  of  Burgoyne  and 
his  officers  were  found  not  long  ago  in  an 
old  trunk  among  old  papers.  Their  in- 
terest and  value  were  apparently  un- 
known to  their  custodians.  A curious 
indifference  had  settled  upon  them,  their 
tradition  was  lost,  and  it  was  only  the 
chance  of  the  trunk  falling  into  the  hands 
of  an  antiquarian  which  brought  them 
again  to  light.  But  the  carelessness  of 
the  Revolutionary  men  themselves  is  not 
shared  by  their  descendants.  The  custo- 
dian of  the  paroles  threw  them  aside 
among  rubbish,  but  the  later  owner,  had 
he  picked  over  the  heap,  would  have 
known  his  treasures. 

The  story  of  the  Revolution  was  soon 
overspread  with  romantic  traditions.  The 
chroniclers  treated  it  as  Weems  treated 
Washington,  with  a liberal  sweep  of  the 
fancy.  That  generous  biographer  made 
facts  conform  to  the  canons  of  heroic  ro- 
mance. Doughty  paladins  raised  huge 
swords  in  their  cradles,  and  a paragon  of 
all  the  virtues  like  Washington  must  be- 
gin betimes  and  burgeon  with  premature 
goodness.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  and 
of  truth,  and  therefore  in  his  petticoats 
must  lisp,  “I  cannot  tell  a lie.”  Only 
reprobates  and  heretics  could  suppose  his 
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lips  profane  even  in  the  sultry  ardors  of 
Monmouth.  If  the  Cid,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  and  William  Tell  are  panoplied 
in  miracle,  shall  the  greatest  of  men  and 
noblest  of  heroes  go  about  clad  in  the 
scant  exactitude  of  fact  ? Forbid  it, 
Weems! 

The  spirit  of  Weems  is  as  old  as  man, 
and  it  went  to  work  upon  the  Revolution 
at  once.  The  school  histories  of  the  last 
generation  were  full  of  memorabilia  of 
every  kind.  The  apt  phrases,  the  felici- 
tous exclamations,  the  heroic  orders,  flash 
and  glitter  in  the  Revolutionary  annals  as 
in  all  stirring  story.  But  they  have  be- 
gun to  fade  and  vanish.  Dispassionate 
criticism  has  assailed  the  lofty  remark  of 
the  Emperors  soldiers,  “ The  Guard  dies, 
but  never  surrenders.”  It  has  placed  a 
query  against  Wellington’s  “ Up,  guards, 
and  at  them !”  Even  our  Mexican  hero’s 
“A  little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg,” 
begins  to  waver.  But  the  earlier  and 
long-cherished  “Now  whip  the  British, 
boys,  or  this  night  Molly  Stark’s  a wid- 
ow!” has  glimmered  quite  out  of  sight. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  vivid  Revolu- 
tionary impressions  of  fifty  years  ago,and 
Mrs.  Stark,  like  Moll  Pitcher  and  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  was  even  depicted  as  pre- 
siding at  a gun.  But  we  have  not  seen 
that  at  the  late  celebration  at  Bennington 
there  was  any  flag  bearing  that  memora- 
ble legend,  while  nothing  is  less  probable 
than  such  an  exclamation  from  the  staid 
and  quiet  farmer  who  led  his  fellow- 
farmers  at  that  famous  victory. 

How  justly  famous  and  significant  a 
victory  it  was,  Mr.  Phelps  told  us  in  his 
discourse  at  the  late  dedication  of  the 
monument  upon  the  battle-field,  which  is 
a very  valuable  contribution  to  the  story 
of  the  great  and  decisive  campaign  of 
1777.  Mr.  Phelps  points  out  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington  was  not  merely 
for  supplies.  Its  cause  was  military,  like 
that  of  the  Fort  Stanwix  expedition.  It 
was  what  Burgoyne  called  “the  gather- 
ing storm  that  was  hanging  on  his  left,” 
which  he  feared,  as  on  his  right  he  hoped 
by  St.  Leger's  march  to  dispose  of  Fort 
Stanwix  and  possible  trouble  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mohawk.  This  was  the  vital 
importance  of  the  movement  to  Burgoyne. 
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To  the  men  of  the  Hampshire  gTants  it 
was  still  more  vital ; for  had  they  failed, 
the  land  which  Burgoyne  would  have 
desolated  New  York  would  have  taken, 
while  the  victorious  British  would  have 
marched  from  Bennington  to  Albany. 
Mr.  Phelps  spoke  of  the  decisive  charges 
at  critical  moments  which  have  made 
history,  and  which  eloquence  and  poetry 
have  invested  with  splendor.  But,  he 
said,  “I  set  against  the  splendor  of  them 
all  that  final  onset  up  yonder  hill  and 
over  its  breastworks  of  those  New  Eng- 
land farmers,  on  whose  faces  desperation 
had  kindled  the  supernatural  light  of 
battle  which  never  shines  in  vain.” 

The  vast  crowd  which  assembled  at 
Bennington  to  greet  the  President  at  the 
celebration,  and  the  admirable  discourse 
of  the  orator,  made  the  double  commemo- 
ration— that  of  the  battle  and  of  the  en- 
trance of  Vermont  into  the  Union — a 
great  day  for  Vermont.  It  showed  how 
gladly  we  seize  every  opportunity  to  hear 
the  glorious  story,  and,  again,  it  justified 
our  pride  in  the  character  and  heroism  of 
our  fathers,  and  all  such  days,  recalling 
another  war  and  other  sacrifices  and  cour- 
age, also  justify  our  feeling  that  the 
heroes  of  Bennington  and  Bunker  Hill 
would  have  smiled  upon  the  heroes  of 
Gettysburg  and  Shiloh. 

There  is  a certain  class  of  rascals  who, 
despite  our  consciences,  are  very  enter- 
taining. Lady  Candid,  who  is  known  to 
so  many  of  us  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  upright  of  women,  whose  sense 
of  decorum  is  so  high  that  she  seems 
sometimes  to  be  unmindful  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  will  occasionally 
be  so  superlatively  tolerant  of  some  par- 
ticular Lothario  that  she  seems  herself 
almost  to  lapse  from  propriety.  If  she 
has  conceived  a regard  for  him,  on  what- 
ever grounds,  she  takes  him  into  general 
favor,  and  turns  a deaf  ear  to  every  scep- 
tic. When,  however,  doubt  is  no  longer 
possible.  Lady  Candid  dexterously  inter- 
poses an  extenuation  or  mitigation,  or 
perhaps,  if  pushed  to  extremity,  she  says 
merely,  “No  wonder.”  But  why  in  Lo- 
thario's case  it  is  no  wonder,  while  that  of 
Lovelace  is  beyond  tolerance,  and  merits 
only  the  condign  penalty,  she  has  never 
condescended  to  explain. 

In  the  old  novels  there  is  the  same  in- 
consistency. The  hero  of  some  tales  that 


are  more  generally  familiar  than  often 
mentioned  shall  be  an  unmitigated  rep- 
robate, but  he  carries  his  wickedness  so 
gallantly  and  gayly  that  it  is  quietly 
condoned,  as  a man's  defect  of  speech  or 
eccentricity  of  dress  is  politely  overlook- 
ed. If  we  are  pushed  to  some  expression 
it  is  not  offended  virtue  which  comments 
on  sin  with  stem  severity;  it  is  Lady 
Candid’s  evasion,  it  is  a shrug,  or,  “Well, 
I don’t  know,”  or,  “Indeed  there  are  cir- 
cumstances,” or,  “Poor  fellow!”  or  a 
glance  of  deprecation ; but  the  good- 
natured  sinner  does  not  fall  from  favor. 
We  like  the  rascal  still. 

The  School  for  Scandal  dishes  up  a pre- 
cious feast  of  morality.  It  is  a world  so 
awry  that  Charles  Surface,  in  contrast  with 
Joseph,  makes  an  impression  of  virtue. 
But  it  is  only  his  good  nature.  He  is 
still  only  a gay  good-for-nothing.  Jo- 
seph is  a solemn  good-for-nothing  and 
apes  virtue, while  Charles  cheerily  laughs 
at  it.  It  is  ten  to  one,  as  they  say  in  the 
comedies,  that  Lady  Candid  would  smile 
upon  Charles,  and  find  reason  wThy  he 
should  be  held  by  her  to  be  very  different 
from  other  men  who  are  just  like  him. 
He  is  one  of  the  clever  rascals  who 
amuse  more  than  they  offend,  wTho  our 
consciences  warn  us  is  to  be  condemned, 
but  for  whom  we  secretly  whisper  a good 
word  to  that  austere  judge,  not,  indeed, 
urging  a plea  of  not  guilty,  but  strenu- 
ously recommending  to  mercy. 

Tom  Fathom,  doubtless  descended  from 
the  count,  was  a familiar  figure  not  many 
years  ago.  He  was  in  truth  conscience- 
less, but  so  accomplished  and  pleasant 
and  clever  that  he  seemed  to  come 
upon  the  scene  always  with  a laugh, 
and  to  retire  with  a jest.  If  you  did 
not  know  him,  you  found  him  a charm- 
ing companion,  well-read,  quick-witted, 
comme  il  faut , sparkling,  and  merry, 
an  agreeable  man  of  the  world.  When 
you  were  told  of  his  aberrations  from 
rectitude  it  was  with  regretful  incredul- 
ity, and  when  doubt  w~as  impossible  lie 
was  still  in  favor,  and  you  suggested, 
with  a smile,  that  perhaps  something 
might  be  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
He  was  exceedingly  amusing;  and  even 
Lady  Candid,  who  knew  him  well,  frank- 
ly owned  that  there  was  no  better  com- 
pany. 

“But  if  he  had  his  just  deserts  ” — began 
a moralist  to  her  one  day. 

“Good  heavens,”  she  interrupted,  “if 
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we  come  to  justice,  pray  who  of  us  shall 
stand  ?” 

Tom  Fathom,  who  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  a last-century  novel,  said 
one  day,  with  great  glee,  that  the  day  be- 
fore he  had  been  writing  in  the  outer 
office  of  his  cousin  Moses  Fathom — his 
cousin  being  perhaps  the  most  scrupu- 
lously respectable  man  in  town— when  a 
fellow  stepped  in  and  asked  for  Mr. 
Fathom.  “I  looked  at  him,”  said  Tom, 
“and  saw  that  he  did  not  know  me,  and 
also  I saw  at  once  what  kind  of  man  he 
was.  In  fine,  he  was  what  is  sometimes 
called  a bumbailiff.  He  had  a wary 
eye  and  spoke  in  a low  voice,  and  said 
that  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  see 
Mr.  Fathom.  In  an  equally  confidential 
voice  I asked,  ‘ Which  Mr.  Fathom?’  In 
a still  softer  voice  he  answered,  * Mr.  Tom 
Fathom.’  4 Oh  yes,’  I said,  in  a whisper; 
‘ you  will  find  him  writing  at  his  table  in 
the  inner  office.’  He  went  in  to  encounter 
Cousin  Moses,”  said  Tom,  with  a twinkling 
eye,  “and  I — went  out.” 

It  was  the  story  of  a clever  sharper,  of 
a merry  rascal.  But  he  told  it  with  the 
gusto  of  Charles  Surface.  It  was  very 
amusing.  The  sense  of  rectitude  was 
lulled  for  a moment  by  the  sense  of 
humor. 

“ Mr.  Easy  Chair,  did  you  really  smile 
at  such  falsehood,  such  rascality,  such — ” 

Madam,  you  yourself  would  have 
roared. 

Whence  is  this  discrimination  among 
offenders?  Why  does  the  Lady  Candid, 
who  condemns  Peter  with  relentless  se- 
verity for  an  occasional  excursion  from 
sobriety,  extenuate  the  frequent  debauches 
of  Paul?  Why  do  some  rascals  invite 
unsparing  condemnation, and  others  melt 
us  into  forgiving  sympathy  with  the 
weakness  of  our  common  humanity  ? 
When  we  say  that  Helen  was  a lovely 
sinner,  we  mean  that  we  are  much  more 
aware  of  the  loveliness  than  of  the  sin; 
and  it  is  not  a hearty  admiration  that 
any  man  feels  for  the  stern  Roman  who 
adjudged  his  son  to  death.  Does  the 
secret  lie  in  the  sense  of  that  common 
humanity  which  makes  us  conscious  with 
John  Bunyan  that  except  for  grace  we 
had  been  that  dreadful  sinner? 

Is  it  really  ourselves  in  the  person  of 
another  that  we  are  judging  all  the  time, 
austerely  censorious  as  we  know  we  ought 
to  be  in  our  own  case,  when  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  culprit  that  touches  our  heart 


or  excites  admiration,  but  softly  pitiful 
and  forgiving  when  a gayety  of  nature 
or  some  personal  charm  subdues  us  as 
the  first  warm  sun  of  March  dissolves  a 
snow  bank? 


We  are  all  such  sectaries  or  partisans 
that  it  is  delightful  to  escape  sometimes 
into  a natural  freedom,  and  to  meet  as  men 
and  not  ex  officio  as  membei-s  of  a Church 
or  a party.  This  is  the  suggestion,  odd- 
ly enough,  of  such  a little  tour  as  that  of 
the  President  recently  in  Vermont,  or 
earlier  in  the  year  through  some  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
droll  improvement  of  what  probably 
seems  to  many  persons  only  a crafty  po- 
litical scheme.  But  the  other  vi&w  is 
reasonable,  and  when  the  President  and 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  who  represent 
to  us  generally  only  two  parties  whose 
business  is  to  denounce  and  discredit  each 
other,  meet  in  public  and  exchange  con- 
gratulations and  expressions  of  official 
respect,  it  is  an  extremely  agreeable 
spectacle. 

So  at  the  celebration  at  Bennington,  to 
which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  dignified  and 
becoming  than  the  remark  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  orator,  “It  is  appropriate  and  grati- 
fying that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  should  be  at  such  a time  our  most 
honored  guest.  In  this  scene  party  dif- 
ferences are  forgotten.  We  are  only 
Americans.  And  in  loyalty  to  that  great 
office,  and  respect  for  the  incumbent  who 
fills  it  so  well,  we  are  all  this  day  on  the 
President’s  side.”  Mr.  Phelps  is  not  of 
the  President’s  party,  but  in  that  remark 
his  voice  was  not  of  rancorous  partisan- 
ship, but  of  “his  Majesty’s  opposition,” 
that  is,  of  those  who  do  not  regard  po- 
litical opponents  as  public  enemies,  but 
as  citizens  who  differ  where  honest  dif- 
ference is  both  permissible  and  inevita- 
ble. 

All  these  instances  of  courtesy  among 
opponents  are  illustrations  of  public  good 
manners.  There  is  no  reason  that  all 
political  contests  should  not  be  conducted 
with  similar  courtesy.  In  the  most  fa- 
mous of  such  individual  debates  in  the 
country,  that  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 
upon  the  most  absorbing  and  exciting 
question,  Mr.  Lincoln  never  forgot  the 
line  that  separates  political  debate  from 
personal  difference.  It  was  evident  that, 
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so  far  as  his  own  feeling  and  spirit  were 
concerned,  it  would  be  perfectly  practi- 
cable for  him  to  continue  his  old  personal 
acquaintance  with  his  opponent  and  upon 
the  old  terms.  Mr.  Seward  also,  in  the 
extremest  ardor  of  the  antislavery  con- 
troversy, was  passionless  as  toward  his 
opponents,  always  speaking  of  the  wrong 
and  impolicy  of  slavery,  but  without  in- 
vective, without  personal  acerbity.  His 
inflexible  logic  and  calm  array  of  facts 
and  earnest  appeal  to  principle  and  the 
conscience  were  too  strenuous  not  to  stir 
the  wrath  of  those  who  opposed  him, 
but  he  gave  them  no  excuse  or  oppor- 
tunity to  pick  a quarrel. 

In  the  midst  of  an  inexorable  argu- 
ment which  necessarily  forecast  emanci- 
pation and  menaced  the  whole  slavehold- 
ing section  with  radical,  but  neither  in 
his  wish  nor  belief  necessarily  revolu- 
tionary change,  Mr.  Seward  would  quiet- 
ly reach  out  his  hand  for  a pinch  of  snuff 
from  the  box  of  some  adjacent  Senator 
from  the  slave  States,  and  the  imperson- 
ality of  his  speech  and  the  total  want  of 
an  unfriendly  spirit  were  so  evident  that 
the  Senator  could  not  refuse,  and,  as  the 
Easy  Chair  has  been  told  by  other  Sena- 
tors, turning  his  head  away,  handed  his 
opened  box  to  Seward.  The  force  of  his 
speech  was  not  lessened  by  the  courtesy 
of  his  manner.  The  only  ill  result  of  it 
was  the  impression  upon  the  advocates  of 
slavery  that  he  was  not  in  as  deadly  ear- 
nest as  they.  Indeed  the  chief  criticism  to 
be  made  upon  Mr.  Seward  as  a statesman 
was  his  inability  to  see  that  the  pacific 
solution  of  the  controversy  for  which  he 
hoped  and  on  which  he  counted  was  im- 
possible. 

The  story  of  Fontenoy  which  represents 
the  French  soldiers  saying  to  the  English, 
“Gentlemen,  fire  first,”  is  an  extrava- 
gance. But  its  plain  moral  is  that  the 
quarrel  of  soldiers  is  impersonal.  It  is 
not  their  own.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion, Socrates  on  the  battle-field  was  in 
action  as  brave  as  a lion,  in  feeling  as 
gentle  as  a lamb.  It  is,  however,  a diffi- 
cult rule  for  the  contests  of  politics.  The 
purpose  of  most  politicians  is  to  stimulate 
party  spirit,  which  is  largely  done  by  in- 
flaming personal  feeling,  and  depicting 
opponents  not  as  holding  one  course  of 
the  same  government  to  be  preferable  to 
another,  but  as  foes  of  the  government, 
or  public  enemies. 

But  while  this  is  folly,  because  men  of 
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equal  patriotism,  honesty,  and  ability 
may  differ  about  methods  of  taxation  or 
a wise  regulation  of  the  suffrage,  yet  there 
are  public  enemies  who  are  to  be  plainly 
described  and  opposed  as  such.  Catiline 
is  not  to  be  courteously  entreated  like 
Cato.  If  a politician  bribes  voters  or 
prostitutes  a public  trust  to  private  gain, 
the  offence  is  his  own;  it  is  strictly  per- 
sonal, and  the  truth  ought  to  be  told,  but 
cannot  be  told  without  accusing  him  per- 
sonally. It  is  idle  to  urge  public  courtesy 
as  a reasou  for  silence.  Public  like  pri- 
vate courtesy  does  not  require  in  such  a 
case  silence  or  falsehood.  Truth-telling 
in  such  a case  is  not  personal  politics,  it 
is  public  duty.  It  is  the  citizen  who  has 
bribed  or  misused  his  trust,  not  the  citi- 
zen who  tells  the  truth  and  opposes  con- 
tinued trust  in  the  briber,  who  turns  the 
public  mind  from  the  proper  range  of 
politics,  which  is  the  consideration  of 
public  policy. 

But  public  courtesy  is  not  concerned 
with  such  persons  or  such  questions. 
When  the  Democratic  orator  speaks  of 
the  Republican  President  and  of  the  great 
office  which  he  fills  so  well,  he  is  speak- 
ing of  an  honest  man  who  holds  other 
views  of  public  questions,  but  who  is  the 
personally  upright  incumbent  of  the  high- 
est public  trust.  When  the  President  in 
turn  says  of  the  orator,  “A  son  of  Ver- 
mont, honored  by  his  fellow-citizens,  hon- 
ored by  the  nation  which  he  lias  served 
in  distinguished  public  functions,  honored 
by  the  profession  of  which  he  is  an  orna- 
ment and  an  instructor,  has  spoken  for 
Vermont,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  fit 
that  these  golden  sentences  should  be 
marred  by  any  extemporaneous  words 
which  I can  add,”  he  speaks  of  a man 
whom  personally  he  respects. 

The  advantage  of  cultivating  such  per- 
sonal feeliug  and  personal  expressions 
regarding  political  opponents  is  that  it 
moderates  party  spirit,  and  tempers  the 
heat  of  political  difference.  It  reminds 
the  country  that  our  politics  are  not  rev- 
olutionary, but  constitutional;  that  the 
success  of  the  other  side  is  not  the  tri- 
umph of  evil  or  the  ruin  of  free  institu- 
tions; and  that  if  we  are  capable  of  a 
republic,  it  is  because  we  are  capable  of 
changing  our  opinion  and  trying  the 
practical  experiment  of  different  policies 
of  administration.  Government  by  the 
majority  does  not  mean  that  the  majority 
is  always  right,  but  that  if  it  be  some- 
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times  wrong,  it  will,  of  course,  change  its 
view  and  its  conduct. 


Mr.  Lowell's  death  is  not  recent,  but 
it  will  be  always  fresh  in  many  memories, 
for  it  was  the  vanishing  of  a presence  and 
a power  which  time  cannot  restore.  The 
perfect  simplicity  of  his  funeral  was  most 
fitting.  Only  a chaplet  from  his  own 
trees  lay  upon  his  closed  coffin,  and  the 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  read 
by  his  friends  Bishop  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Lawrence.  The  profound  stillness  of  the 
vast  throng— the  stillness  of  intense  feel- 
ing— could  hardly  have  been  broken  with- 
out a jar  by  any  voice,  however  tender, 
of  commemoration  or  eulogy.  It  was 
not  the  moment  to  attempt  any  charac- 
terization or  to  express  any  emotion. 
There  would  be  ample  opportunity  for 
that,  and  the  ancient  words  so  long 
associated  with  the  burial  of  the  body 
solemnly  restrain  the  excess  of  ex- 
pression to  which  such  a moment  is  ex- 
posed. 

Some  regret  and  even  wonder  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  son  of  a Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who  had  never  relinquished  the  form 
of  Christian  faith  in  which  he  was  bred, 
should  have  been  buried  with  the  cere- 
mony of  another  Church.  But  it  was  his 
expressed  wish,  not  implying  any  change 
of  sympathy,  but  simply  a shrinking  from 
the  chances  and  probability  of  speech  at 
such  a moment.  Like  all  men,  Lowell 
had  seen  too  often  the  invasion  of  the 
sober  propriety  of  burial  by  the  cruel  reck- 
lessness of  well-meant  butuntimely  words, 
which  becomes  often  a rhetorical  gloating 
over  sacred  privacies  of  sorrow,  searching 
out  by  name  those  who  are  most  sorely 
smitten,  and  apparently  probing  for  a 
quivering  heart.  The  familiar  service  of 
the  English  Church  is  very  distasteful  to 
many  spiritually  minded  persons,  but  it  is 
at  least  a measured  and  definite  form  of 
expression  for  a public  occasion  which 
involves  profound  emotion,  and  in  which 
the  risks  of  chance  and  unregulated  utter- 
ance are  very  great. 

The  sense  of  loss  in  the  case  of  Jx>well 
is  remarkably  personal  even  among  those 
who  did  not  know  him  ; but  it  is  very 
much  more  than  personal.  His  nature 
was  singularly  rich  and  full.  As  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  said,  he  was  an 
extraordinary  intelligence.  Another  ob- 
served that  what  he  said  or  wrote  seemed 


but  a drop  from  a vast  reserve  of  resources. 

He  never  lost  his  playfulness  of  mind  or 
manner,  although  they  did  not  appear  to 
all  men.  He  was  not  readily  accessible 
to  everybody,  because  he  was  not  willing 
that  his  life  should  be  devastated  by  the 
dull  and  merely  curious  and  idle.  Yet 
his  charm  of  manner  was  fascinating,  and 
his  graciousness  and  kindness  were  often 
remarkable  to  those  who  had  no  claim  of 
any  kind  upon  his  regard.  No  one  among 
us  probably  was  so  familiar  as  he  with 
literature  in  general,  or  held  his  resources 
more  completely  at  command.  The  feli- 
cities of  his  conversation  were  incessant 
and  remarkable.  To  talk  with  him  was 
like  reading  a good  book,  and  his  slight- 
est notes  have  some  happy  word  or  hint 
which  makes  them  precious. 

Indeed,  it  is  true  of  Lowell  as  of  almost 
every  one  of  our  greater  authors,  the  fa- 
thers and  masters  of  our  literature— al- 
though Mr.  Theodore  Watts  denies  that 
we  have  any— that  in  estimating  the  man 
it  is  not  necessary  to  forget  his  personal- 
ity, or  to  apologize  for  it.  It  is  this  that 
has  given  such  tenderness  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  our  masters  as  they  have  left 
us.  Even  Cooper  and  Bryant,  although 
perhaps  tenderness  is  not  the  word  which 
best  describes  the  feeling  with  which  they 
are  remembered,  share  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  the  whole  group  of  our  greater 
authors,  and  to  no  similar  group  in  any 
other  country, that  they  were  men  of  spot- 
less lives,  representative  and  exemplary 
citizens,  and  as  uniformly  pure  in  their 
writings  as  in  their  conduct  and  conver- 
sation. 

The  eccentricities  of  genius,  the  reck- 
lessness of  Grub  Street,  the  lawlessness 
of  Bohemia — 

44  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail  ” — 

as  the  scholar  who  knew  his  fellows  wrote 
in  London  long  ago,  all  these  are  un- 
known in  the  story  of  those  who  are  the 
pride  of  American  letters.  Our  chief  au- 
thors have  been  illustrations  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  virtues  which  make  a re- 
public practicable.  They  have  deprived 
genius  of  its  plea  of  self-indulgence,  and 
civic  sloth  and  indifference  of  a coveted 
example.  If  we  were  challenged  to  pro- 
duce a class  of  citizens  who  especially 
commend  republican  society  as  the  nur- 
sery of  noble  character,  should  we  hesi- 
tate to  point  to  the  chief  American  au- 
thors? 
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Their  works  demand  no  more  excuse 
than  their  lives.  There  is  no  doubtful 
page  in  them,  nothing  which  for  its  spir- 
it or  insinuation  or  tendency  need  be 
withheld  from  any  eye.  Spenser’s  praise 
of  Chaucer,  41  well  of  English  undefyled,” 
befits  better  these  later  drawers  of  those 
waters.  It  is  with  a quickening  of  the 
heart  that  an  American  sees  it  said  of 
Lowell  that  his  place  is  with  Carlyle  and 
Ruskin,  to  kindle  the  faith,  to  stimulate 
the  conscience,  and  to  direct  the  energies 
of  their  time.  This  is  the  truth.  His 
literary  work  is  not  a cloister  of  retire- 
ment, or  what  he  himself  called  the  Char- 
treuse of  verse  in  which  to  meditate.  It  is 
a school  of  training  in  which  to  strength- 


en every  nerve  and  thew,to  quit  ourselves 
like  men.  It  is  true  of  him,  it  is  true  of 
his  peers,  most  of  whom  preceded  him  in 
passing  from  our  sight. 

Our  debt  is  great  to  our  statesmen  and 
our  soldiers.  But  the  debt  of  no  nation 
is  greater  than  ours  to  its  authors, not  only 
for  intellectual  delight  and  spiritual  cheer, 
but  for  inspiration  to  humane  endeavor. 
For  who  truly  break  for  us  the  bread  of 
life  ? Lowell's  Sir  Launfal  answers : 

M The  holy  supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hung’ ring  neighbor,  and  me.” 


fiiitnr’B 

I. 

FROM  time  to  time  there  comes  a voice 
across  the  sea,  asking  us  in  varied 
terms  of  reproach  and  entreaty,  why  we 
have  not  a national  literature.  As  we 
understand  this  voice,  a national  litera- 
ture would  be  something  very  becoming 
and  useful  to  us  as  a people,  and  it  would 
be  no  more  than  is  due  the  friendly  ex- 
pectation of  the  English  witnesses  of  our 
destitution,  who  have  denied  from  the  be- 
ginning that  we  ever  could  have  a nation- 
al literature ; and  proved  it.  The  reasons 
which  they  still  address  to  our  guilty 
consciousness  in  demanding  a national 
literature  of  us  are  such  and  so  many  that 
the  American  who  reads  their  appeals 
must  be  a very  hardened  offender  if  he 
does  not  at  once  inwardly  resolve  to  do 
all  he  can  to  have  one.  For  our  own 
part,  we  scarcely  know  how  to  keep  our 
patience  with  the  writers  who  have  as 
yet  failed  to  supply  us  with  it.  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  a dozen  Amer- 
icans who  could  any  one  of  them  give  us 
a national  literature,  if  he  would  take  the 
pains.  In  fact,  we  know  of  some  Eng- 
lishmen who  could  produce  a very  fair 
national  literature  for  us.  All  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  write  differently 
from  those  American  authors  whose  works 
have  failed  to  embody  a national  litera- 
ture, and  then  they  would  create  for  us 
a literature  of  unmistakable  nationality. 
But  with  a literature  of  their  own  to  main- 


tain, it  is  too  much  to  ask  this  of  them, 
and  we  should  not  hope  for  help  from 
English  writers,  except  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vice and  censure.  We  ought  to  be  very 
glad  to  have  so  much,  but  whether  we 
are  glad  or  not  we  are  likely  to  have  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  mean  about  English- 
men when  it  comes  to  advice  and  cen- 
sure; and  if  we  cannot  get  them  to  make 
a national  literature  for  us,  we  had  bet- 
ter learn  from  them  how  to  make  it  our- 
selves. 

II. 

We  do  not  understand  the  observers 
of  our  literary  poverty  to  deny  that  in 
certain  qualities  and  colors  we  have  al- 
ready something  national  in  literature. 
Perhaps  if  they  were  to  extend  the  field 
of  their  knowledge  a little  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  speculations  they  might  dis- 
cover that  we  had  something  more  posi- 
tive than  these  colors  and  qualities;  but 
it  never  was  necessary  for  an  English- 
man to  know  anything  of  American  af- 
fairs before  writing  about  them.  Here 
and  there  an  Englishman,  like  Mr.  Bryce, 
takes  the  trouble  to  inform  himself,  but 
we  do  not  fancy  he  is  the  more  acceptable 
or  edifying  to  his  countrymen  on  that  ac- 
count; and  the  fact  remains  that  he  really 
need  not  do  it.  In  treating  of  American 
literature  the  English  critic’s  great  qual- 
ification is  that  he  should  be  master  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  is  the 
only  American  who  writes  like  Mr.  Walt 
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Whitman.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
English  critic  works  this  single  qualifi- 
cation very  hard;  he  makes  it  go  a long 
way;  but  we  do  not  blame  him  for  his 
thrifty  use  of  it;  and  we  should  be  sorry 
to  quarrel  with  the  simple  economy  of 
the  inference  that  we  have  not  a na- 
tional literature  in  the  proportion  that 
we  do  not  write  like  Mr.  Whitman.  If 
this  will  serve  the  turn  of  the  English 
writer  with  the  English  public,  why 
should  he  be  at  any  greater  pains  in  the 
matter? 

Usually  the  English  writer  is  not  at 
any  greater  pains,  and  the  extravagance 
of  knowing  something  more  than  what 
is  necessary  to  such  an  inference  is 
rare.  Even  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  lately 
exposed  our  literary  lack  to  the  world  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century , and  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  who  has  blamed  our  literary  in- 
difference to  the  working-man’  in  The 
Speaker,  do  not  go  much  beyond  this  in- 
ference in  their  philosophization  of  our 
case.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  allow  ourselves 
to  bandy  words  with  our  betters,  we 
think  we  might  make  a suggestion  in  the 
interest  of  general  criticism  which  would 
perhaps  advantage  them. 

III. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  like  to  in- 
vite observation  to  the  fact  that  for  all 
aesthetic  purposes  the  American  people 
are  not  a nation,  but  a condition.  They 
are  the  old,  well-known  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  affected  and  modified  by  the  infu- 
sion of  other  strains,  but  not  essentially 
changed  by  these,  and  not  very  different 
from  the  English  at  home  except  in  their 
political  environment,  and  the  vastness 
of  the  scale  of  their  development.  Their 
literature,  so  far  as  they  have  produced 
any,  is  American-English  literature,  just 
as  the  English  literature  is  English-Eu- 
ropean,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  ask  them  to 
have  a literature  wholly  their  own  as  to 
ask  them  to  have  a language  wholly  their 
own.  In  fact,  we  have  noted  that  where 
our  language  does  differ  from  that  of  the 
mother  English,  or  grandmother  English, 
the  critics  who  wish  us  to  have  a nation- 
al literature  are  not  particularly  pleased. 
They  call  our  differences  Americanisms, 
and  they  are  afraid  of  their  becoming  the 
language  of  the  whole  race. 

They  ought  to  be  very  careful,  then,  not 
to  chide  us  too  severely  for  our  lack  of  a 


national  literature.  If  ever  we  should  turn 
to  and  have  one,  there  might  be  a serious 
risk  of  its  becoming  the  literature  of  the 
whole  race.  There  is  no  great  danger  of 
an  event  so  mortifying  at  present,  and  we 
merely  intimate  its  possibility  as  a warn- 
ing to  our  critics  not  to  press  us  too  hard. 
If  things  should  ever  come  to  that  pass, 
we  notify  them  that  not  only  will  the 
American  parlance  become  the  English 
language,  but  it  will  be  spelled  according 
to  Noah  Webster.  The  “traveller”  will 
have  to  limp  along  on  one  l,  and  the 
man  of  “honour”  will  no  longer  point 
with  the  pride  of  long  descent  to  the  Nor- 
man-French u in  his  last  syllable. 

IV. 

In  the  mean  time  we  wish  to  ask  our 
critics  if  they  have  not  been  looking  for 
American  literature  in  the  wrong  place; 
or,  to  use  an  American  expression  which 
is  almost  a literature  in  itself,  whether 
they  have  not  been  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree.  It  appears  to  us  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  nationality  in  the  highest  literary  ex- 
pression; but  there  is  a universality,  a 
humanity,  which  is  very  much  better. 
There  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  en- 
terprising character  of  our  people  in  other 
respects,  that  if  we  had  not  come  upon  the 
scene  so  very  late  in  the  day  we  should 
have  had  a literature  of  the  most  positive 
nationality  in  form  as  well  as  spirit.  It 
is  our  misfortune  rather  than  our  fault  to 
have  arrived  when  all  the  literary  forms 
were  invented.  There  remained  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  invent  literary  form- 
lessness, and  this,  we  understand,  is  what 
the  English  admire  Mr.  Whitman  for  do- 
ing; it  is  apparently  what  they  ask  of  us 
all.  But  there  is  a curious  want  of  vari- 
ety in  formlessness ; the  elements  are  mo- 
notonous; it  is  their  combinations  that 
are  infinitely  interesting;  and  Mr.  Whit- 
man seems  to  have  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  formlessness.  We  cannot  go 
on  in  his  way  without  servile  imitation; 
the  best  we  can  do,  since  we  cannot  be 
national  in  form,  is  to  be  national  in 
spirit  and  in  ideal,  and  we  rather  think 
that  in  many  good  ways  we  are  unmis- 
takably so.  This  is  evident  from  the 
comparison  of  any  American  author  with 
any  English  author;  the  difference  of 
qualities  is  at  once  apparent;  and  what 
more  of  nationality  there  might  be 
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would,  we  believe,  come  of  error.  There 
may  once  have  been  a time  in  the  history 
of  literature  when  nationality  was  su- 
premely desirabje:  the  nationality  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  appropriation  of 
forms;  but  in  our  time  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, and  if  it  were  we  think  it  would 
be  a vice,  and  we  are,  above  all,  virtuous. 
The  great  and  good  things  in  literature 
nowadays  are  not  the  national  features, 
but  the  universal  features.  For  in- 
stance, the  most  national  fiction  at  pre- 
sent is  the  English,  and  it  is  the  poorest, 
except  the  German,  which  is  not  at  all; 
while  the  Russian  and  the  Spanish,  the 
Norwegian  and  the  Italian,  the  French 
and  the  American,  which  are  all  so  much 
better,  are  distinguished  by  what  they 
have  in  common  rather  than  by  what 
they  have  in  severalty.  The  English, 
who  have  not  felt  the  great  world-move- 
ment towards  life  and  truth,  are  nation- 
al ; those  others  who  have  felt  it  are  uni- 
versal; and  perhaps  the  English  critics 
could  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
noting  how  much  the  American  fiction 
resembles  the  Continental  fiction  than  in 
deploring  its  want  of  that  peculiarity 
which  renders  their  own  a little  droll  just 
now. 

Besides,  it  seems  to  us  that  even  if  we 
were  still  in  the  dark  ages  when  nation- 
ality seemed  a valuable  and  admirable 
thing  in  itself,  they  would  not  find  it 
in  our  literature  in  the  way  they  have 
taken.  In  any  research  of  the  kind  we 
think  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
this  thing  or  that  thing  in  an  author  is 
American  or  not,  but  whether  upon  the 
whole  the  author's  work  is  such  as  would 
have  been  produced  by  a man  of  any 
other  race  or  environment.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  American  writer  of  rec- 
ognized power  would  fail  to  be  found 
national,  if  he  were  tried  by  this  test; 
and  we  are  not  sure  but  the  general 
use  of  such  a test  would  result  in  the 
discovery  of  an  American  literature 
commensurate  in  weight  and  bulk  with 
the  emotions  of  the  warmest  patriot. 
The  distinctive  character  of  a man's  face 
resides  in  that  complex  called  his  looks; 
and  the  nationality  of  a literature  is  em- 
bodied in  its  general  aspect,  not  in  its 
particular  features.  A literature  which 
had  none  of  these  would  be  remarkable 
for  their  absence,  and  if  it  were  produced 
by  one  people  more  .than  any  other  would 
be  the  expression  of  their  nationality, 


and  as  recognizable  from  its  negativity 
as  if  it  abounded  in  positive  traits. 

We  do  not  know,  however,  that  our 
censors  reproach  our  literature  for  a want 
of  positivity.  Their  complaint  seems 
rather  to  be  that  it  is  inadequate  to  a 
people  who  are  otherwise  so  prodigious 
and  original.  It  strikes  them  that  it  is 
but  a small  and  feeble  voice  to  be  the  . 
utterance  of  such  a lusty  giant;  they  are 
listening  for  a roar,  and  they  hear  some- 
thing very  like  a squeak,  as  we  under- 
stand them.  This  disappoints  them,  to 
say  nothing  worse;  but  perhaps  it  is  only 
our  voice  changing,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  sound  like  a squeak  if  it  came  ffom 
a less  formidable  body,  say  San  Marino, 
or  Andorra,  or  even  Switzerland.  We 
ought  to  consider  this  and  take  comfort 
from  the  possibility,  while  we  taste  the 
tacit  flattery  in  their  expectation  of  a 
roar  from  us;  from  a smaller  republic 
our  comparatively  slight  note  could  very 
well  pass  for  a roar,  and  from  a younger 
one  for  a mature  utterance. 

What  it  is,  it  is ; and  it  is  very  probably 
the  natural  expression  of  our  civilization, 
strange  as  the  fact  may  appear.  Our 
critics  evidently  think  that  the  writers  of 
a nation  can  make  its  literature  what 
they  like;  but  this  is  a fallacy : they  can 
only  make  it  what  the  nation  likes,  in- 
voluntarily following  the  law  of  environ- 
ment. 

It  has  been  noted  that  our  literature 
has  always  been  distinguished  by  two 
tendencies,  apparently  opposite,  but  prob- 
ably parallel:  one  a tendency  toward  an 
elegance  refined  and  polished,  both  in 
thought  and  phrase,  almost  to  tenuity; 
the  other  a tendency  to  grotesqueness, 
wild  and  extravagant,  to  the  point  of 
anarchy.  The  first  has  resulted  in  that 
delicate  poetry  which  is  distinctively 
American,  and  in  that  fiction  wdiich  has 
made  itself  recognized  'as  ours,  wherever 
it  is  liked  or  disliked.  The  last  has  found 
its  outcome  in  our  peculiar  species  of 
humor,  which  no  one  can  mistake  for  any 
other,  not  even  for  the  English  imitations 
of  it.  Our  literature  has  these  tendencies 
because  the  nation  has  them,  and  because 
in  some  measure  each  and  every  American 
has  them.  It  would  take  too  long  to  say 
just  how  and  why;  but  our  censors  may 
rest  assured  that  in  this  anomalous  fact 
exists  the  real  nationality  of  our  litera- 
ture. They  themselves  have  a half  per- 
ception of  the  truth  when  they  accept 
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and  advance  Walt  Whitman  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  literature.  With  a su- 
preme passion  for  beauty,  and  impatient 
of  all  the  trammels  and  disguises  of  art, 
he  is  eager  to  seize  and  embrace  its  very 
self.  For  the  most  part  the  effort  is  a 
failure;  the  divine  loveliness  eludes  him, 
and  leaves  only  a “muddy  vesture  of  de- 
. cay”  in  his  grasp.  He  attains  success 
often  enough  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
the  admiration  the  English  yield  him, 
and  he  misses  it  often  enough  to  keep 
the  more  intelligent  American  observer 
in  doubt.  We  understand  better  than 
they  how  and  why  Walt  Whitman  is; 
we  perceive  that  he  is  now  and  again  on 
the  way  to  the  way  we  should  all  like  to 
find;  but  we  know  his  way  is  not  the 
way.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to  own 
that  he  is  expressive  of  that  national  life 
which  finds  itself  young  and  new  in  a 
world  full  of  old  conventions  and  de- 
crepit ideals,  and  that  he  is  suggestive  if 
not  representative  of  America.  But  he 
is  no  more  so  than  the  most  carefully 
polished  writer  among  us.  He  illus- 
trates the  prevalence  of  one  of  our 
moods,  as  Longfellow,  say,  illustrates  the 
other.  No  one  but  an  American  could 
have  written  the  poetry  of  Whitman ; no 
one  but  an  American  could  have  written 
the  poetry  of  Longfellow.  The  work  of 
both  is  a part  of  that  American  literature 
which  also  embraces  the  work  of  Mark 
Twain  and  of  Lowell,  of  Artemus  Ward 
and  of  Whittier,  of  Bret  Harte  and  of  Em- 
erson, of  G.  W.  Cable  and  of  Henry  James, 
of  Miss  Murfree  and  of  0.  W.  Holmes,  of 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  of  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

V. 

The  great  difficulty  with  America  is 
that  she  has  come  to  her  consciousness  at 
a moment  when  she  feels  that  she  ought 
to  be  mature  and  full-grown,  the  Pallas 
among  the  peoples,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
perfectly  trained  owl  at  her  bidding.  It 
will  not  do  to  be  crude  when  the  farthest 
frontier  has  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  the  future  is  penetrated  at  every 
point  by  the  glare  of  an  electric.  If  we 
are  simple  we  must  know  it;  if  we  are 
original,  it  must  be  with  intention  and 
a full  sense  of  originality.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances we  think  we  have  done  not 
so  badly  in  literature.  If  we  listen  to 
our  censors,  in  generals  we  shall  proba- 
bly do  still  better.  But  we  do  not  think 


we  shall  do  better  by  heeding  them  in  de- 
tails. We  would  not  have  any  considera- 
ble body  of  our  writers  set  about  writing 
novels  and  poems  concerning  the  life  of 
toil,  which  Mr.Quiller-Couch  says  we  have 
neglected;  because  in  the  first  place  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  seems  to  speak  from  rather 
a wide-spread  ignorance  of  the  facts;  and 
because  in  the  last  place  the  American 
public  does  not  like  to  read  about  the  life 
of  toil ; and  one  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
ducing an  American  literature  is  that  it 
shall  acceptably  address  itself  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Nearly  all  the  Americans 
are  in  their  own  persons,  or  have  been 
in  those  of  their  fathers  or  grandfathers, 
partakers  of  the  life  of  toil ; and  anything 
about  it  in  literature  is  to  them  as  coal  is 
to  Newcastle,  or  corn-bread  to  a Kentuck- 
ian. They  have  had  enough  of  it.  What 
they  want  is  something  select,  something 
that  treats  of  high  life,  like  those  Eng- 
lish novels  which  have  chiefly  nourished 
us;  or  something  that  will  teach  us  how 
to  escape  the  life  of  toil  by  a great  stroke 
of  business,  or  by  a splendid  marriage. 
What  we  like  to  read  about  is  the  life  of 
noblemen  or  millionaires ; that  is  our 
romance;  and  if  our  writers  were  to  be- 
gin telling  us  on  any  extended  scale  of 
how  mill  hands,  or  miners,  or  fanners,  or 
iron-puddlers  really  live,  we  should  very 
soon  let  them  know  that  we  did  not  care 
to  meet  such  vulgar  and  commonplace 
people.  Our  well-to-do  classes  are  at 
present  engaged  in  keeping  their  eyes 
fast  shut  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  toil, and 
in  making  believe  that  the  same  causes 
will  not  produce  the  same  effects  here  as 
in  Europe;  and  they  would  feel  it  an 
impiety  if  they  were  shown  the  contrary. 

Our  finest  gentilities  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  our  literature;  they  have  no 
more  concern  in  it  than  they  have  in  our 
politics.  As  for  the  people  who  are  still 
sunk  in  the  life  of  toil,  they  know  enough 
of  it  already,  and  far  more  than  literature 
could  ever  tell  them.  They  know  that 
in  a nation  which  honors  toil,  the  toiler 
is  socially  nothing,  and  that  he  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse  quite  as  if  the  body 
politic  had  no  interest  in  him.  What 
they  would  like  would  be  some  heroic 
workman  who  superhumanly  triumphs 
over  his  environment  and  marries  the 
boss's  daughter,  and  lives  idle  and  re- 
spected ever  after.  Almost  any  class  of 
readers  would  like  a hero  of  that  mould; 
but  no  class,  and  least  of  all  his  fellows, 
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would  like  the  life  of  a workman  shown 
in  literature  as  it  really  is,  and  his  condi- 
tion painted  as  hopeless  as  the  condition 
of  ninety-nine  workmen  out  of  every 
hundred  is.  The  life  of  toil  will  do  very 
well  for  nations  which  do  not  honor  toil, 
to  read  about;  but  there  is  something  in 
the  very  reverence  we  have  for  it  that 
renders  the  notion  of  it  repulsive  to  us. 
This  is  very  curious;  we  do  not  attempt 
to  explain  it ; but  we  can  promise  the 
foreign  observer  that  he  need  not  look 
for  American  literature  in  that  direction. 
The  life  of  toil ! It  is  a little  too  personal 
to  people  who  are  trying  to  be  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  as  fast  as 
they  can.  If  we  have  had  to  dig,  or  if 
we  are  many  of  us  still  digging,  that  is 
reason  enough  why  we  do  not  want  the 
spade  brought  into  the  parlor. 

VI. 

In  literature  it  is  very  much  as  it  is  in 
love:  people  desire  their  opposites.  We 
need  not  go  farther  than  the  English  of 
our  day  for  illustration.  A people  re- 
fined to  the  last  degree  of  sensibility,  in- 
stinctively delicate,  subtle  in  perception, 
peculiarly  gracious  and  hospitable  in 
their  mental  attitude,  their  delight  is  to 
read  of  rude  adventure;  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  of  all  kinds;  of  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death ; of  (^ireful  toil 
and  penury ; and  their  fiction  responds  to 
this  demand  of  their  taste.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans, whose  lives  are  pass- 
ed in  the  midst  of  miseries  and  hardships, 
such  as  the  English  like  to  dream  of,  are 
fond  of  tales  and  poems  treating  of  aristo- 
cratic refinement  and  of  motives  and  ac- 
tions attenuated  almost  to  effeminacy  by 
the  highest  civilization;  and  their  liter- 
ature, as  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  seen,  is  of 
a patrician  character,  which  is  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  its  hauteur 
and  disdain. 

Perhaps  his  impression  of  this  trait  of 
our  literature  is  derived  from  too  slight 
an  acquaintance  with  it.  We  know  it  is 
rather  hard  to  ask  a critic  to  examine  the 
premises  of  his  conclusions,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  might  sometimes  lead  to 
a change  of  opinion  in  our  English  wit- 
nesses. The  authors  whom  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  specifically  alleges  in  proof  of  his 
charge  of  a high,  Pooh-Bah  indifference 
to  the  claims  of  common  humanity  upon 
their  literature  have  rather  appeared  to 
us  to  have  a sneaking  affection  for  the  ple- 


beian life  we  Americans  have  all  sprung 
from,  and  to  have  slyly  celebrated  it  in 
some  of  their  works.  But  we  do  not  in- 
sist upon  this,  because,  for  one  thing,  if 
it  were  a fact,  it  would  disable  the  theory 
which  we  have  just  been  at  some  pains  to 
build  up  concerning  American  literature. 
So  we  do  not  urge  it,  and  upon  the  whole 
we  prefer  to  withdraw  from  a position 
too  hastily  taken.  It  is  tenable,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  to  hold  it 

VII. 

It  is  interesting  to  have  the  adequacy 
of  American  literature  inquired  into  and 
its  traits  scrutinized  just  at  this  time 
when  there  is  the  hope,  if  not  the  prom- 
ise, of  a change  in  its  conditions.  It 
seems  now  as  if  American  literature  were 
to  have,  for  the  first  time,  a fair  chance 
with  the  American  people.  Until  now  it 
has  been  cramped  and  crowded  out  by 
the  great  mass  of  English  literature  which 
our  people  found  it  so  cheap  to  borrow 
without  the  consent  of  its  owners.  At 
last  this  species  of  forced  loan  can  no 
longer  be  levied;  and  the  English  “book 
honestly  come  by  ” is  to  be  our  competi- 
tor in  the  future.  Perhaps  the  American 
people,  who  have  not  before  really  de- 
served a great  literature,  will  hereafter 
have  one  commensurate  with  their  tardy 
virtue. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  presently  see 
our  English  brethren,  who  have  long  ob- 
served our  inadequacy  from  afar,  bring- 
ing over  their  literary  plants,  and  turning 
out  a literature  proportionate  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  republic  on  our  own  soil. 
Our  breweries  are  already  largely  in  the 
hands  of  English  syndicates ; why  should 
not  our  literature  be  so?  Nobody  appar- 
ently knows  the  defects  of  our  literature 
so  well  as  the  English,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  they  will  be  able  to  remedy 
them.  We  are  sure  that  we  should  wel- 
come some  such  transfer  of  their  industry, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  law  against  con- 
tract labor.  Superannuated  poets  and 
decaying  novelists  would  be  excluded  by 
the  statutes  against  assisted  emigrants; 
but  young  authors  and  authoresses,  with 
fresh,  new  ideas  of  what  a true  American 
literature  ought  to  be,  and  the  critics  who 
have  guided  and  instructed  them,  would 
always  be  welcome  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  republic;  and  we  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  them  show  us  by  example 
how  we  ought  to  write  here. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber.— Redfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  August 
24th,  to  succeed  George  F.  Edmunds  as  United 
States  Senator. 

On  the  27th  of  August  the  Republicans  of  Mary- 
land nominated  William  G.  Van  Nort  for  Governor 
of  that  State. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  Republicans  of  New 
York  nominated  Jacob  Sloat  Fassett  for  Governor 
of  that  State. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  President  appointed 
John  S.  Durham,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United 
States  Minister  to  Haiti  in  place  of  Frederick  Dou- 
glass, resigned. 

The  official  vote  at  the  late  State  election  in  Ken- 
tucky gave  Brown  (Democrat),  for  Governor,  144, 1 68 ; 
Wood  (Republican),  116,087;  Erwin  (People’s), 
25,681 ; Harris  (Prohibitionist),  3291.  For  the  new 
Constitution,  212,920;  against,  74,581. 

The  Canadian  census  was  completed  in  August. 
The  population  was  shown  to  be  4,823,344 — an  in- 
crease of  11.52  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

After  a battle  of  several  days’  duration  near  the 
city  of  Valparaiso,  Chili,  that  city  was  taken,  August 
28th,  bv  the  army  of  the  revolutionists,  under  Gen- 
eral Canto.  Santiago  was  soon  afterwards  occupied, 
and  all  the  Presidential  forces,  together  with  the 
government  offices,  were  surrendered.  President 
Balmaceda  fled  secretly  from  the  capital. — On  the 
4th  of  September  a provisional  government,  with 
Jorge  Montt  as  President,  was  universally  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  through- 
out the  country.  A cabinet  was  formed,  which  in- 
cluded representatives  from  all  political  parties, 
except  only  the  Balmacedists. — On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember the  new  government  was  officially  recognized 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. — A 
general  election,  to  be  held  in  October,  was  ordered 
by  the  Junta,  and  universal  suffrage  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  prohibition  upon  the  importation  of  American 
pork  into  Germany  was  removed  by  the  German 
government  September  3d. 

The  Senaputty  of  Manipur,  who  instigated  the  re- 
cent massacre  of  English  officers  at  the  capital  of 
that  state,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  late  rebellion, 
was  hanged,  August  13th,  by  order  of  the  Military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  before  whom  he  had  been  legally 
tried.  On  the  22d  of  August  the  British  government 
issued  a proclamation  stating  that  on  account  of 
the  rebellion  Manipur  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
annexation,  and  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  but  that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased 
to  forego  the  right  to  annex  the  state,  and  had  con- 
sented to  re-establish  the  native  rule  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council  should  consider  desirable. 

The  anti-foreign  movement  in  China  appeared  to 
be  increasing,  and  there  were  hostile  demonstra- 
tions in  several  places.  On  the  1st  of  September  a 
riot  occurred  at  Ichang,  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River; 
the  British  consulate  and  an  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries  were  destroyed.  The  French  gun- 
boat Aspic  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbance,  with  strict  orders  to  act  deci- 
sively. A strong  protest  was  made  by  the  British 
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minister  against  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  the 
Chinese  government  dealt  with  the  leaders  of  the 
riots,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated  that  if  China 
could  not  control  her  own  people,  the  foreign  pow- 
ers would  take  the  matter  in  hand. — At  Lung  Chow 
20,000  Chinese  assembled  to  prevent  workmen 
from  putting  up  telegraph  lines;  10,000  poles  were 
burned,  and  the  men  driven  over  the  boundary. 

DISASTERS. 

August  12 /A. — By  the  falling  of  the  hurricane- 
deck  of  the  barge  Republic , in  a gale  in  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  fourteen  persons  were  crushed  to 
death  and  many  others  were  injured. 

A ugust  17/A. — Fourteen  persons  were  killed  in  a 
railroad  collision  near  Berne,  Switzerland. — A bridge 
over  the  river  St.  Marc,  in  Haiti,  was  swept  away  by 
a flood,  and  fourteen  persons  were  drowned. 

Avgust  18/A. — The  village  of  Kollman,  Austria, 
was  partially  destroyed  by  a cloudburst,  and  forty 
people  were  drowned. — A cyclone  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  French  West  Indies,  destroyed  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000,  including  the 
bulk  of  the  shipping ; 340  persons  perished  in  the 
storm. 

August  22 d. — By  the  falling  of  a building  in  Park 
Place,  New  York  city,  sixty- two  persons  were  crush- 
ed to  death. 

August  25/A. — An  Italian  steamer  and  two  cut- 
ters were  wrecked  in  a hurricane  at  Rufisque,  Sene- 
gal, Africa,  and  eighteen  persons  were  drowned. 

August  27/A. — In  a railroad  accident  near  States- 
ville, North  Carolina,  twenty  persons  were  killed 
and  more  than  thirty  others  injured. 

August  28/A. — A collision  occurred  between  the 
steamers  Rasby  and  Gambler  inside  Port  Philip 
Heads,  on  the  Australian  coast.  The  Gambier  im- 
mediately sank,  and  twenty-six  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  drowned. 

August  31*/. — News  was  received  of  a great  ty- 
phoon in  Japan  that  caused  the  loss  of  250  lives, 
mostly  Japanese  and  Chinese  sailors. 

September  9/A. — News  was  received  of  an  earth- 
quake shock  in  San  Salvador,  Central  America,  by 
which  about  forty  persona  were  killed  and  more  than 
sixty  others  injured.  Several  villages  were  partially 
destroyed. 

September  11/A. — A collision  occurred  off  Cape 
Colonna,  Greece,  between  the  Italian  steamship 
Taormina  and  the  Greek  steamship  Thessaliay  and 
the  former  was  sunk.  Sixty-four  lives  were  lost. — 
By  the  capsizing  of  the  schooner  Georgiana , near 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  sixteen  persons  were  drowned. 
— A steam-launch  plying  between  Dublin  and  Lon- 
donderry collided  with  a steamer,  and  sank  with 
fifteen  persons  on  board. 

OBITUARY 

August  14/A. — At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Sarah 
Childress  Polk,  widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  President 
of  the  United  States  1845-1849,  aged  eighty-eight 
years. 

August  24/A. — In  London,  England,  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  M.P.,  Postmaster-General 
for  Great  Britain,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

September  9/A. — At  Mont-sous-Vaudrey,  France, 
Francis  Jules  P.  Gr6vy,  ex-President  of  the  French 
Republic,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
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IT  is  the  fashion  for  girls  to  be  trill.  This  and  gracious  slimness.  The  situation  wotil<$ 
is  touch  more  than  saying  that  tall  girls  be  embarrassing  to  thousands  of  men  * bo 
Ate  the  fashion.  Ir  means  not  only  that  the  have  been,  too  busy  to  think  about  groviny 
tall  girl  has  come  in,  hot  that  girls  arc  tall,  upward,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  tail 
and  are  becoming  tall,  because  it  is  the  fash-  gir),  who  tmtet  bp  looked  up  to.  is  almost  hi 
ion,  and  because  there  is  a demand  for  that  variably  benignant,  and  bears  her  height  with 
sou  of  girl  There  is  no  hint  of  stoutness,  a sweet  timidity  that  disarms  fear.  Besides, 
indeed  the  willowy  pattern  is  preferred,  but  the  tall  girl  has  now  come  on  in  such  force 
neither  is  leanness  suggested;  the  women  of  that  confidence  is  infused  into  the  growim* 
tin*  period  have  got  hold  of  the  poet's  idea,  army,  and  there  is  a sense  of  support  in  tin* 
“tall  and  most  divinely  fair/'  and  are  living  survival  of  the  tallest  that  U very  encouraging 
up  to  it.  Perhaps  this  change  in  fashion  is  to  the  young, 

more  noticeable  in  England  and  cm  the  Con-  Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  ar 
tjneht  than  in  America,  but  that  may  he  be-  count  for  this  phenomenon.  It  ?&  km*\vn  tiwt 
eaitse  ihiMv  is  less  room  for  change  in  Ainer-  delicate  plants  in  dark  places  struggle  np  to\y 
ica,  our  girls  being  always  of  an  aspiring  turn,  aula  the  light  in  a frail  slenderness  &ni*  **  ** 
Very  marked  the  phenomenon  is  in  Europe  said  that  in  England,  which  w*ems  to  lain* 
this  year;  on  the  street,  at  any  concert  or  re-  increasing  cloudiness, and  in  the  capital  roar* 
ception,  the  number  of  fall  girls  is  so  large  and  more  mouths  of  deeper  tUrkutfe*  ^ 
as  to  occasion  remark,  especially  among  tine  blackness,  it  is  natural  that  the  British  -gid 
young  girls  just  coming  iiUo  the  conspicuous-  ahoukl  grow  towards  the  light.  But  -this  ** 
m s-  of  womanhood.  The  totdency  of  the  a fanciful  view  of  the  case,  for  it  . 
new  generation  is  towards  unusual  height  proved  that  English  men  have  proporiiofl&lijr 
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increased  their  stature.  The  English  man  has 
always  seemed  big  to  the  Continental  peoples, 
partly  because  objects  generally  take  on  gi- 
gantic dimensions  when  seen  through  a fog. 
Another  theory, which  has  much  more  to  com- 
mend it,  is  that  the  increased  height  of  wo- 
men is  due  to  the  aesthetic  movement,  which 
has  now  spent  its  force,  but  has  left  certain 
results,  especially  in  the  change  of  the  taste 
in  colors.  The  woman  of  the  aesthetic  artist 
was  nearly  always  tall,  usually  willowy,  not 
to  say  undulating  and  serpentine.  These 
forms  of  feminine  loveliness  and  command- 
ing height  have  been  for  many  years  before 
the  eyes  of  the  women  of  England  in  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  and  it  is  unavoidable  that 
this  pattern  should  not  have  its  effect  upon 
the  new  and  plastic  generation.  Never  has 
there  been  another  generation  so  open  to  new 
ideas;  and  if  the  ideal  of  womanhood  held 
up  was  that  of  length  and  gracious  slender- 
ness, it  would  be  very  odd  if  women  should 
not  aspire  to  it.  We  know  very  well  the  in- 
fluence that  the  heroines  of  the  novelists  have 
had  from  time  to  time  upon  the  women  of  a 
given  period.  The  heroine  of  Scott  was,  no 
doubt,  once  common  in  society — the  delicate 
creature  who  promptly  fainted  on  the  remi- 
niscence of  the  scent  of  a rose,  but  could  stand 
any  amount  of  dragging  by  the  hair  through 
underground  passages,  and  midnight  rides  on 
lonely  moors  behind  mailed  and  black-mantled 
knights,  and  a run  or  two  of  hair-removing 
typhoid  fever,  and  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
story  as  fresh  as  a daisy.  She  could  not  be 
found  now,  so  changed  are  the  requirements 
of  fiction.  We  may  assume,  too,  that  the  full- 
blown aesthetic  girl  of  that  recent  period — 
the  girl  all  soul  and  faded  harmonies — would 
be  hard  to  find,  but  the  fascination  of  the 
height  and  slenderness  of  that  girl  remains 
something  more  than  a tradition,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  to  some  extent  copied  by  the  maiden 
just  coming  into  her  kingdom. 

Those  who  would  belittle  this  matter  may 
say  that  the  appearance  of  which  we  speak  is 
due  largely  to  the  fashion  of  dress — the  long 
unbroken  lines  which  add  to  the  height  and 
encourage  the  appearance  of  slenderness.  But 
this  argument  gives  away  the  case.  Why  do 
women  wear  the  present  fascinating  gowns,  in 
which  the  lithe  figure  is  suggested  in  all  its 
womanly  dignity  ? In  order  that  they  may 
appear  to  be  tall.  That  is  to  say,  because  it 
is  the  fashion  to  be  tall;  women  born  in  the 
mode  are  tall,  and  those  caught  in  a heredi- 
tary shortness  endeavor  to  conform  to  the 
stature  of  the  come  and  coming  woman. 

There  is  another  theory,  that  must  be  put 
forward  with  some  hesitation,  for  the  so-called 
emancipation  of  woman  is  a delicate  subject 
to  deal  with,  for  while  all  the  sex  doubtless 
feel  the  impulse  of  the  new  time,  there  are 
still  many  who  indignantly  reject  the  impli- 
cation in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  women. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  women  are  becoming 
tall  as  a part  of  their  outfit  for  taking  the 


place  of  men  in  this  world  would  be  to  many 
an  affront,  so  that  this  theory  can  only  be  sug- 
gested. Yet  probably  physiology  would  bear 
us  out  in  saying  that  the  truly  emancipated 
woman,  taking  at  last  the  place  in  affairs 
which  men  have  flown  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence by  denying  her,  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
pand physically  as  well  as  mentally,  and  that 
as  she  is  beginning  to  look  down  upon  man 
intellectually,  she  is  likely  to  have  a corre- 
sponding physical  standard. 

Seriously,  however,  none  of  these  theories 
are  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  Drawer  is 
inclined  to  seek,  as  is  best  in  all  cases,  the 
simplest  explanation.  Women  are  tall  and 
becoming  tall  simply  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  that  statement  never  needs  nor  is  capable 
of  any  explanation.  Awhile  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  petite  and  arch ; it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  be  tall  aud  gracious,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  said  about  it.  Of  course  the 
reader,  who  is  usually  inclined  to  find  the 
facetious  side  of  any  grave  topic,  has  already 
thought  of  the  application  of  the  self-denying 
hymn,  that  man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
and  wants  that  little  long;  but  this  may  be 
only  a passing  sigh  of  the  period.  The  Draw- 
er is  far  from  expressing  any  preference  for 
tall  women  over  short  women.  There  are 
creative  moods  of  the  fancy  when  each  seems 
the  better.  The  Drawer  chronicles,  but  never 
creates.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

QUATRAINS. 

SUCCESS. 

For  years  I painted  patrons  as  they  were, 

And  neither  fame  nor  fortune  came  to  me; 

Hut  now  I’m  rich — I changed  my  method,  sir, 

And  painted  each  as  each  one  wished  to  be. 

ART. 

lie  had  no  tale  to  tell,  and  yet  he  wrote 
A novel  with  a first  and  second  part; 
became  a man  of  literary  note, 

He  nothing  said  with  such  consummate  art. 

LOYALTY. 

The  diva’s  voice  is  cracked,  her  eye  is  dim, 

Her  figure  once  so  slender’s  far  from  trim, 

And  yet  the  public  madly  surge  to  see 
And  cheer  her  on  for  what  she  used  to  be. 

A COMMON  TROUBLE. 

ITe  bought  a pad  of  paper,  one  gold  pen, 

A pot  of  writing-fluid,  and  some  glue, 

Yet  failed  to  wear  the  bay — forgot  that  men 
Who  write  great  epics  need  a brain  or  two. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

A DESIRABLE  QUALITY. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs. 

C ’s  cook,  a woman  was  secured  to  take 

her  place.  Finding  many  things  that  needed 

her  attention,  Mrs.  C was  kept  busy  where 

the  substitute  was  also  at  work.  After  many 
admiring  glances,  the  latter  exclaimed,  “ Well, 

Mis’  0 , you  are  smart  to  work.  You  must 

he  a great  help  to  a hired  girl.” 
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THE  FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

A story  illustrating  tbe  force  of  babit,  as 
related  by  a clergyman  wbo  claimed  to  liave 
beard  it  iu  its  spontaneity,  seems  good  enough 
to  repeat. 

A college  professor  and  bis  daoghter  sat  at 
a hotel  table  with  tbe  narrator  of  tbe  story. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  tbe  professor, 
wishing  to  express  negation,  made  nse  of  the 
objectionable  form  “nope.” 

“Father,”  said  tbe  daughter,  energetically, 
“you  shouldn’t  say  ‘nope’;  you  should  say 
no.” 

“I  suppose  so,  my  dear,”  acquiesced  the 
father.  “ It  is  the  force  of  habit  that  makes 
me  say  nope.” 

“Why,  father,  have  you  always  said  nope!” 
inquired  the  yonng  lady. 

The  father  reflected  for  a momen  t.  A dreamy 
smile  lit  up  his  features,  and  he  gently  and 
peacefully  murmured,  “ Yep.” 

DINAH’S  PRAYER. 

Dinah  is  fond  of  good  living,  but,  strange 
to  say,  has  an  intense  dislike  for  clams,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  this  fact  known  when 
called  upon  to  ask  a blessing.  Dinah  said : 

“O  Lord,  bress  all  dese  good  vittles — all 
’cept  dem  clams — you  don’t  get  any  of  deni 
inter  me ! Amen.” 

A YERY  EASY  LANGUAGE. 

“Ibrahim”  (Abraham),  said  a European 
traveller  in  Palestine  to  his  native  guide,  “I 
want  you  to  teach  me  some  Arabic.  If  I wish 
to  go  into  an  Arab’s  house,  how  am  I to  say 
to  him, ‘ Let  me  rest  here,  and  give  me  some 
food  V ” 

“You  needn’t  say  anything  at  all  to  him, 
effendi”  (master),  “ but  just  walk  in  and  sit 
down.  As  for  food,  if  it  is  his  meal-time  he 
will  give  you  some  without  being  asked  ; and 
if  it  is  not,  you  won’t  get  any,  whatever  you 
say.” 

“ And  if  I want  to  buy  anything  from  him, 
how  do  I ask  the  price  of  it  T” 

“You  don’t  ask  it,  master,  but  just  point  to 
the  thing  aud  show  him  some  money.  If  it  is 
not  enough,  he’ll  hold  out  his  hand  for  more ; 
aud  if  he  does  not  give  you  enough  of  the 
things  that  you  want  to  buy,  whatever  they 
are,  you  hold  out  your  hand  for  more,  aud  so  it 
goes  on  till  you  are  both  satisfied.” 

“And  in  case  we  fall  in  with  robbers,  what’s 
the  Arabic  for  ‘ Halt ! or  I lire ’ ?” 

“ There  is  no  Arabic  needed  in  that  case, 
master.  If  there  were  only  a single  robber, 
my  comrade  Yakob”  (Jacob)  “aud  I would 
kill  him  before  he  could  say  a word;  and  if 
there  were  a band  of  them  they  'would  kill  ud 
before  we  could  say  one.” 

“And  supposing  I want  to  climb  up  on  to 
the  roof  of  a house  to  look  at  the  view,  what 
shall  I say  to  the  people  of  the  house  f” 

“ Say  nothing  at  all,  but  just  climb  right  up. 


Then  the  people  to  whom  the  house  belongs 
wrill  climb  up  after  you  and  ask  for  money,  and 
you’ll  give  them  some.” 

“And  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  what  I 
give  them,  and  begin  to  threaten  me,  what 
shall  I say  to  them  f” 

“Don’t  say  a word;  just  whistle  for  we,” re- 
plied Ibrahim,  with  stern  significance. 

“ But  if  I am  thirsty,  and  see  a man  coming 
along  with  a pitcher  of  water,  how  am  I to 
say  iu  Arabic  ‘ Give  me  a drink ’ ?” 

“ Don’t  say  it  at  all,  effendi ; just  catch  hold 
of  the  pitcher,  take  a driuk,  and  pass  on.” 

“And  supposing  I go  into  a native  village, 
and  see  there  a pretty  girl  whom  I wish  to 
compliment,”  asked  the  traveller,  with  a some- 
what sentimental  air,  “ bowr  am  I to  express  in 
Arabic  ‘You  Are  a beautiful  child’  ?” 

Ibrahim’s  small  black  eyes  twinkled  appre- 
ciatively. “ If  you  take  my  advice,  Effendi,  you 
will  not  try  to  express  that  at  all,  for  if  you  do, 
her  father  aud  her  friends  will  come  up  and 
begin  throwing  big  stones  at  you.” 

“Oho!”  cried  the  traveller;  “do  you  speak 
from  experience,  my  friend  f” 

Ibrahim  answered  only  by  rubbing  the  back 
of  his  bead  with  a meaning  grin  ; and  here  tho 
Arabic  lesson  ended,  the  traveller  being  by 
this  time  fully  convinced  that  Arabic,  if  studied 
iu  the  right  way,  is  one  of  the  easiest  languages 
in  existence.  David  Kkr 

A STORY  OF  NAPOLEON  HI. 

Napoleon  III.,  who  had  no  fewer  poor  rel- 
atives to  help  on  than  any  other  sovereign, 
was  trying  one  day  to  convince  a cousin,  whom 
he  had  already  generously  aided,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  increase  her  allowance. 
The  princess  took  the  refusal  angrily,  and,  as 
she  was  leaving,  said,  in  a taunting  manner, 

“ Decidedly  you  have  nothing  of  the  great 
Emperor,  our  uncle.” 

“ You  mistake,  rna  chfcre  cousine,”  replied 
Napoleon,  with  a cheerful  smile,  “I  have  his 
family.” 

DIDN’T  LOSE  MUCH. 

The  recent  death  of  Mr.C , a w ell-known 

publisher,  recalls  the  following  incident.  One 
day  a gentleman  named  Fleming  called  on  Mr. 

C , and  both  being  members  of  the  same  so- 

ciety, the  conversation  drifted  in  that  direct  ion. 

“ You  were  not  at  the  last  meeting.”  said 
Mr.  C — — to  Fleming. 

“No,”  replied  the  latter ; “I  was  unavoida- 
blyabsent.  I have  lost  my  wife.” 

No\v  Mr.  C , who  was  somewhat  deaf, 

failed  to  hear  the  last  remark,  and  said,  em- 
phatically, “Well,  you  didn’t  lose  much!”  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  meeting  of  the  society. 

When  Miss  C , w'ho  wras  present,  ex- 

plained the  situation,  her  father  w as  over- 
whelmed with  shame,  aud  made  most  humble 
apologies.  Fleming  understood  at  once,  and 

had  no.  thought  of  being  offended,  as  Mr.  C 

was  known  to  be  scrupulously  polite  aud  ten- 
derly considerate. 
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TO  BE  DECIDED  LATER 

Judge  (BikEnk.  of  the  State  of , m a 

good  lawyer,  amT somewhat  of  a stickler  for 
ni coties  of  pronunciation.  Ex-Judge  Denni- 
soiij  it)  arguing  a mot  ion  before  him,  ba<l  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  lirowne  on  Tort*,  and  pro- 
nounced the  author1}*  name  as  though  It  were 
spelled  “ Brow  nyJ-  The  judge  passed  t he  first 
mis  fake  without  notice  ; at  the  second  ho 
shrugged  his  shoulders ; at  the  third  he  said, 
“ The  name  is  Brown,  not  Brow uyt  Brother 
DtOlliiftnii/’ 

“ But  it  is  spelled  H-p-G-w-ii-e/’  said  the 
counsel,  in  his  very  deep  and  measured  tones; 
‘ ami  if  that  does  not  spell  Browuy,  whnt  does 
if.  spell  ?" 

“ * Brown/  of  eimrse/*  sharply  answered  the 
judge,  Whose  patience  was  becoming  milled* 
■:*  My  name  is  spelled  G-r  double  e-mt\  hut  you 
would  not  call  me  ‘Greeny/  would  you  1” 

' Go  gle 


Mr  DeurdSon  turned  to  his  hooks,  saying, 
apparently  to  himself,  hut  loud  enough  to  be 
beard  all  over  the  court- room, 

♦•That  will  depend  upon  bow  your  Honor 
decide*  this  motion/* 

Judge  Greene  loves  a joke  too  well  not  to 
lead  in  the  laugh  that  followed. 

A NOTEWORTHY  EXCEPTION. 

A severe  wind  storm  was  prevailing  on 
wash-day  in  the  capital  city,  and  playing 
havoc  with  the  clothes-lines.  The  colored 
maid-of-aibwork  rushed  into  the  house  with 
excitement  written  upon  her  dusky  counte- 
nance. Emerging  from  the  basement,  she 
called  outf  it)  tones  that  carried  her  startled 
information  throughout  the  house,  and  even 
to  {he  ears  of  the  caller*  in  the  parlor.  •*  Ko* 
de  Luwd,  missus,  all  de  lum’keVhiT*  done  bin 


stole,  ’cep'll  de  socks  !,f 

G.  A Ltox,  fpv, 
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AN  anonymous  British  ;crifhV'H  hi)  tow dVh 

. deiftly  ktseu  making  a 'eAraTnl  tuidyffrr  ». 

Bri  toi  i , a eonseiouf  j on  a « hulV  ofmbdcrn  Autoo- 
rcan  1 Herat  nr*.  in  wriliag  Iatfdy  himu  that  sub- 
jetf  Ui  mm  ef  the  English  pbrmdjods.  placed 
ilUs.  Miirfreo  at  tTitt  head  of  the  Had.  of  the 
of  fivtlmi  in  f ftto  T-oufttryi  M Her 
gift,  <H  'elmriic t. em-aii o i he  said,  • U superb; 
ui/ih  her  other  girls  arc  also  splmulbk  She 
tTiah^ Her  wtylo  fligh  t he  aiinph^V  : 
liV-r  fire  orte/i  gorgeous,  lhh  thyra 

five  Km  ni;>n,V  <nf  them,  and  they  ;m>:  too  long, 
.-Add  fn  hot  despmpte  desm*  fitt'.£e£  loyal  color 
[be 'spoils  ticohiKv)  sju*  ifimkm  too  fit  4-  .\  ova 
of  feufc  wtU.  Xi ! 1 lor  dolWHs  aim  u a 

\V i t (or  of  gem uoe  po wvf ; x>  w rifpr, . J 
ghqhis  j:  ajul  hy  (\iv  the  llryf  nffhe;  v. 

novel  is  is  o t"  Ahf  et)Cft;7  ';  This  m inmnlcd  to 
Tory  .yrimig  praise  ;■  furl  it  i»  ucHhe.r  iiUo£*-ih- 
;:0T*  ivj*o‘  md  /ofiv^xiiter  . just,,  ;*  «Sit|)erh ff  and 
4r *ptoqdi<3  ” nffd .-;?*  goVgeoUd ° 4*0  hardly  liny 
unMirt  to  apt*^  lh  MK<*  'Mtirfnfe’s  H*ofSvr  hnd 
io  «>  kufdly  iivo  lornis*  elm  woldd  expect 
U>dy  o\Vu  pc» ill 1 t ry  men , of  £wij  hfft  phmmul 
fruUul.y  In  apply  to  it.  I tailed,  Hodi  use  fra 
this  eonOVctioO  Would  icml  our  jo  ^aspect  that 
the  unot>yr/iouft  British  critic-  to >pimdkto  is  a 
woman  and  ati  Anmrhuu* ; and  if  th it  saint  ad-- 
4vr*ti'y>?k'i:{i«»  employed,  had  found  timir  way 
Vi  * i * » Mr.  Bra  odor;  Matthew  .*'</  min.  rw  iso  ox- 
ham  dive.  pap^reiitith  d;f  ByUhdstfis  and  A ill  or- 
t|K'y  y o ?i lit  e *r £a hi! ha been 
eniiVuterefl  m koiflUf#  umler  the  latter  ea te- 
gory,  : ;-  ^ *;/,  ,'  ‘ . ' h'b  \ '•: 

In  Hi?  u Simutjir  j recently 
piOyiishod  t»y  Ali.Vs  Morfr^e,  is  -hefther  ^'gdr- 
goops ’*  jH»r  “uphold «»i nor  *' superb /*  $ho  is 
n-'  v.-ly  id  her  in  tins  produ*  t-o.K  anil 

that  b very  gp<»d»  Rvr^ryle 
*hb  does  not  sTi»nv  mulrix  ohtjMi* 

;i  local  tolor,^  and  her  ” tleHcri ntUHis  n are  not 

!o<f  por  /»»••  iio-g;  Imt  ,?he  flot^s  ♦> i !tf l>i t» 

i.o*j!iiifje  power  ami.  perhaps,  .soinefliing  ihjtfc 
jfi ^ir ht. .sipp rfmel to  geqiiiH.;  E<»>il  ]uh*:  41  <Ua.* 
Inot u is  rifft  4ot  freely  used  >i^  otfi<H*  w r» i^rs  use 
j',  and  :ih  it  is  .so.Oiet ifpt^  to  nv-  seen  in  SIw 
Mnr*Vr*‘‘s  own  nmli.  T<j  those  loaders  who 
nip  iVuad'ntr  hy  V'ul  iv  aml  hy  a fvst edati o u w i lit 
tte  inxtviirf  ialiAiit.H  of  Sentt  or  tyovor  dr  of  Mr, 

1 In  t‘b*  1 ‘ SfrumjAT-  J\'ooh-  >'  " G<tr..T\y\  Novt'!,  '-Jty. 

K»* Jiftliif nr  ^JEtA  i »lk)ck.  |ttrtstn>tv*',l  r»wt  Ovo;. 
Vlofio  Owu»n»toui.  New  York  : Ua-iy^r  aaxl  »ni. 
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Thr>»ms  Hardy,  the  faniiliar  lallc  of  Miss 
fre^*^  e ha  roe  tors  may  svcin  awlcword  uud  nu- 
cod tji ; and  there  arts  no  douVit;  in  ilris  looiptry  - 
many  jtersoas  t».ufum»ltar  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  wind  Tenuewe  very  frerpifV’ift.iy 
fg  actmdeil  on  the  ftrat  8yIjolde  Id isjt yi bxJ  «V f ; rl i iW 
Just,  who  Hill  Hmi  the  opc^vh  of  Foe  tlnthrhs 
of  the  conniry  of  ibo  LretlOa^traivger,.  mil  el  V 
d i of h try.ivtg  ■ tf j tin  f he  epl  l ot]  tii  nlfern  "i  tf  -t2d  1 midi 
Chftor;  of  Carl t ray  i Iks  dr  of  Sahantd  Ldwsdts 
Eaquiro,  of  Old  Town,  lid tK  the  eyd  aoif  the 
i‘nf  will  bocouie  tpvickly  acenstoaied  to  it, 
dtfhol^ss  j.  iUid  it  does  jiut,  im  a r.ftle,  appear  to 
iatijiHo  the  mind  to  follow  it  in  prdih  bUn:. 
description  >of  Alise  LeHsliy  Ix-tt  higHl 
i?iVd  a IHir  idea  of  M m M\ \ r t rev's  Vfe/Ua-- 
dt)d  at  |lie.  jt/nno  tome  ex  hi  hit  >ihnt --her 
British. critic  *tv\(w  her  gift  of  rijarumdfixa- 
tioitr?i  ‘ r^l  i el  no  ha  gt  xoliko  Himwarn1/'  look* 
itiv  tit  .yor  lipi  j/kind»  throiigh  ydr  HjihU  inter 
Vtf  l«nims,  tor  oui'kv  sure  ye  vv>r  h' *liu;  l?er 
tt  Uut  yfe  tiiiwikH  . •fafUc  ^nif  tom  sorter- 
micipvetpd  did*  Ctini  f rar*  y isev  tifd  tifar-  n over 
' 'Jlitttfy  jiiifihty'  pVirfi>ns  hi 
gal-folks,  t &iWi  &<*  mighty ' pm  U«:}-iar  ’hou.t 
men  0 1 1 ri ^ t f u i *sT t Ii o » i g li  I'm  n 
hat  rejigiou  f\tetir*  ter  nte.  ter  Kom  sortdr  AatV 
ru!  lev  gal*  folks.  ii  Vi  TcusC  4hfe>  tfm  ftdV 
gioliH  that  she  ain't  u-ilaiiyin1,  it's  j <-h  ‘k,nso 
mfhndy  fmv  asked  hvv.  ^*Ue-  ain't  no  .soviet- 
fa vro vtkr  kiion gsi  ih»i  ho vsjr 

t(  Tim  Stran gev  fk\opl.o w ore  the  nr,  ■<  \ r-.ro*r,%y 
prc-Idstorlc  l-  nyjghiy  divcllefs -f  y»f 
euivcerhin^  whoru  Mothiug.  is  hovy  ku^wth 
W U 0 t hey  wyCe , /did  xv hence  they  wiruH  ik> 
one  eon  ear.  The 

foond  fclietr  imthc  - their  long  home—  K-o  o si- 
Ivnce,  >ays  Mv&s  Mii t&m*.  'The  tik<y 

km?yy  Jonk ^ ddAvii  «»3,>iti i tUUit  <ti^ke r 

no  *ign.  'f  h«>  •actiii/t  of  t)m  pro^ait  siory 
tnriib  dpoii  tins  omPM  v-:»r  ♦ f :»  \ alloy  hro  voi 

To  ttpoii  The  TOVoiods  jo  Wii *«.*}>  Mo  \ ]o.  ;«,m1  O, 

revenT,  Tf  ih^tWe,  Ute  In.ngdthpt  tvi: of  ihMir 
dfigi.il.  imd  ^ ^(nv  hhifhrhi  l>re* 

wit  iidiahiiaijio  df  fhk reglou  m fo  i-nfm*  t he 
inan  vli«v  ipuonpjs  to  »iic  thd  du*t  4‘iH-i-oiMl 
Omr/p  and  in  pwt  serious  oh?ffrtmtjdhb  i n U>£ 
Sh.Sihsf-xif;.riihf  huii^vs  i.n  tio«  way  of  in  in  * iio 
ffins  Co  move  tlnem-  apd  aln\iM-  t\n 

stfitHgr.  ^TUt"  Sira nget  iVople*1'  iheih^df  os 
..ary  (hostrango  ponply  who  ojU.rd  t i...  r -n.v.-.s 
to* day.  . .Mbirf . Stfirfnx^  io  gtv iny  fjaso  Utryr- 
pCMpJo  local  odor,. and  in  breaking  the  tyfcri^a 
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of  the  stars  and  the  mountains  concerning 
them,  has  undoubtedly  exhibited  genuine 
power  of  characterizatiou  and  description. 


Mrs.  Edward  Roberts,  a very  queer  little 
person  of  Massachusetts,  with  many  proofs  of 
an  afternoon's  shopping  in  her  hands  and 
arms,  is  discovered  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
at  the  door  of  “The  Ladies'  Room  ” opening 
from  the  public  hall  of  The  Albany  Depot  * 
when  the  curtain  rises  upon  Mr.  Howells's 
farce  of  that  name.  Mrs.  Roberts  is  one  of 
those  delightfully  inconsistent,  incoherent,  in- 
conclusive, but  entirely  harmonious  incarna- 
tions of  womankind  so  prominent  always  in 
Mr.  Howells's  work,  whether  it  be  farce  or 
tragedy.  She  forgets  her  little  plush  bag — 
that  little  plush  bag  without  which  the  Bos- 
ton woman  who  lives  on  the  lino  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad  is  never  seen — at  the 
Ninety-nine-Ceufc Store  ouTremout Street;  and 
she  goes  back  to. get  it  in  a lierdic — that  un- 
comfortable but  economical  hausom  of  Bos- 
ton— leaving  Mr.  Roberts  to  take  care  of  her 
bundles,  and  to  look  for  the  advent  of  a new 
cook,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  and  whose  per- 
sonal appearance  she  neglects  to  describe  to 
him.  Her  perfectly  consistent  inconsistency 
is  shown  in  her  honest  inability  to  discover 
the  funny  side  of  the  situations  which  follow; 
and  in  this  utter  absence  of  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  she  is  ably  supported  by  her  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Campbell.  “ 4 Then  you  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at,’ says  Mr.  Campbell, 1 in 
Roberts's  having  to  guess  who  the  cook  was; 
and  goiug  up  to  the  wrong  woman,  and  her 
getting  mad,  and  going  out,  and  briuging  back 
her  little,  fiery-red,  tipsy  Irishman  of  a hus- 
band that  wanted  to  fight  Roberts;  and  my 
having  to  lie  out  of  it  for  him,  and  their  going 
off  again,  and  the  husband  coming  back  four 
or  five  times,  between  drinks,  and  having  to 
be  smoothed  up  each  time."'  And  then  fol- 
lows the  moral  which,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Howells 
intends  to  teach  in  the  present  fable.  “ i Well, 
by  the  Holy  Poker!'  continues  Mr.  Campbell, 
4 this  knocks  me  out ! The  next  time  I'll  mar- 
ry a maw,  and  have  somebody  around  that  can 
appreciate  a joke  V ” 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  infer  that  wives  as  well  as 
husbands,  sisters-iu-law  as  well  as  brothers-in- 
law,  will  appreciate  the  jokes  of  “ The  Albany 
Depot";  for  womankind  is  but  humankind, 
and  we  all  appreciate  jokes — upon  somebody 
else ! The  joke  is  upon  Mrs.  Roberts,  not  upon 
Mr.  Roberts,  until  the  cook  appears,  and  turns 
the  joke  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Melllieny ; 
and  everybody,  male  and  female  alike,  will 
enjoy  and  appreciate  that  joke,  except  the 
members  of  the  Council  which  sits  in  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hall ! The  present  farce,  while  it  is 
more  adaptable,  perhaps,  for  the  closet  than 

a The  Albany  Depot . A Farce.  By  W.  D.  Howklls. 
Illustrated.  1 6m o,  Cloth.  Ornamental, 60  cents.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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the  stage,  is  quite  as  clever  as  any  of  Mr.  How- 
ells’s  earlier  parlor  dramas ; and  the  entrance 
of  the  “ lady  " who  is  to  cook  for  the  household 
at  Aubnrndale,  and  the  consequent  exit  of  the 
“gentleman”  who  married  her  cousin,  make  a 
most  effective  and  artistic  climax. 

Mr.  Howells,  however,  has  doue  great  injus- 
tice, although,  of  course,  quite  unintention- 
ally, to  an  innocent  railway  corporation  in 
speaking  of  “The  Ladies'  Room"  of  the  “Al- 
bany Depot.”  Women  are  called  Women  on 
that  line,  and  Men  Men,  in  every  car  and  in 
every  “daypo'  ” from  one  terminus  to  the  other, 
with  a fearless  honesty  and  a love  of  truth 
which  have  met  with  the  unqualified  approv- 
al of  all  of  the  Men  and  Women  w ho  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  they  are  Men  or  Wo- 
men, w hile  it  has  offended  mortally  all  of  t he 
“ Ladies"  who  take  iu  the  wash,  and  all  of  the 
“ Gentlemen  ” who  tend  the  bar,  between  the 
back  door  of  the  Dclavan  House  and  the  front 
door  of  the  United  States  Hotel.  And  the 
statement  here  made  that  more  than  one  vil- 
lage community  between  Albany  and  Boston 
has  protested  formally  against  giving  Men  and 
Women  the  names  given  to  them  by  their  Cre- 
ator iu  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a joke  which 
Women  as  well  as  Men  cannot  fail  to  appreci- 
ate, no  matter  what  their  station  in  life. 


Mr.  Howells’s  An  Imperative  Duty 5 is  a work 
of  a very  different  kind,  and  it  treats  of  a so- 
cial problem  much  more  serious  than  the  co- 
nundrums is  a man  a gentleman  because  he 
wears  a “ stove-pipe  hat,”  and  is  a woman  a 
lady,  no  matter  wrho  she  is,  or  what  she  does,  or 
how  much  she  knows?  The  story  turns  upon 
that  peculiar  condition  of  our  mixed  popula- 
tion in  this  country,  which,  as  Mr.  How'ells  ob- 
serves, “vexes  our  social  question  with  its 
servile  past,  and  promises  to  keep  it  uncom- 
fortable writh  its  civic  future";  and  the  chap- 
ter in  which  he  describes  the  momeutous  in- 
terview between  the  niece  and  the  aunt,  where 
the  girl  learns  for  the  first  time  that  her 
grandmother  was  a slave,  and  that  she  herself 
has  black  blood  in  her  veins,  is  os  powerful  as 
anything  in  modern  fiction. 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the 
Negro  Problem,  as  it  is  called.  He  does  not 
try  to  explain  why  a man  who  wonld  not  think 
of  sitting  at  table  with  his  white  servants  is 
considered  inconsistent  because  he  does  not 
sit  at  table  with  his  servants  who  are  black. 
He  does  not  even  affirm  that  all  negroes  are 
not  servants.  He  simply  asks  iu  an  indirect 
way  why  a man  who  is  one-eiglith  African,  is 
not  as  good  as  a man  who  is  one -quarter 
European,  or  one-half  Asiatic,  or  all  American 
Indian.  He  simply  wonders  if  the  soul  of  a 
negro  Bishop  of  Georgia  is  not  as  white  as  the 
soul  of  the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  only  wants  to  know  why  a good, 

3 An  Imperative  Duty.  By  W.  D.  Howrlls.  limo, 
Cloth.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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pure,  intellectual  girl,  who  is  in  every  respect 
a lady,  but  who  has  inherited  a small  percent- 
age of  negro  blood,  should  not  marry  the 
whitest  mau  that  ever  lived  in  Boston. 

When  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  goes  through  the 
Southern  States  upon  a professional  tour,  he 
is  lodged  iu  the  best  apartments  of  the  best 
hotels,  and  he  rides  in  parlor  cars;  when  Mr. 
Frederick  Douglass  travels  over  the  same  roads 
and  visits  the  same  towns  a few  days  later,  he 
is  compelled  to  accept  second-class  accommo- 
dation (upon  a first-class  ticket),  and  to  dine, 
like  a leper,  in  a pen  set  apart  for  a contami- 
nated and  a contaminating  race.  The  former 
is  the  prophet  of  brutality,  but  he  is  white. 
The  latter  is  an  educated  and  refined  gentle- 
man, whose  name  will  live  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  as  a heroic  figure,  but  his  mother 
was  a slave.  These  are  not  extreme  cases. 
There  are  scores  of  negroes  in  America  treated, 
of  course,  as  Mr.  Douglass  is  treated,  who  are  iu 
no  sense  inferior  to  him;  while  most  of  the 
pure  Caucasians  who  encourage  the  prize- 
fighter by  their  applause  and  their  support 
are  quite  as  low  and  quite  as  brutal  as  is  Mr. 
John  L.  Sullivan  himself.  This  is  “The  Color 
Line”  which  Mr.  Howells  draws  in  his  latest 
story.  And  he  draws  it  finely,  although  not  too 
fine.  Rhoda  Aldgate  is  quite  uulike  any  of  the 
women  Mr.  Howells  has  previously  pictured. 
Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Meredith,  ou  the  other  hand,  be- 
longed to  the  regulation  type.  She  had  nerves, 
and  she  lived  ou  them;  like  Mrs.  Marsh, she 
was  amusingly  illogical ; she  was  also  intense, 
and  she  would  have  left  her  husband  aloue  in 
the  Albany  Depot  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
new  cook  and  a dozen  bundles  as  fearlessly  and 
as  placidly  as  she  lied  to  her  stricken  niece 
when  asked  if  she  had  ever  revealed  the  secret 
of  that  niece’s  birth  to  anybody  else. 

“ An  Imperative  Duty”  is,  perhaps, taken  all 
iu  all,  the  strongest  piece  of  work  Mr.  Howells 
has  doue  since  the  appearance  of  “ A Foregone 
Conclusion.” 


A problem  quite  os  important,  iu  a social 
aud  in  a political  way,  as  the  negro  problem 
upon  which  Mr.  Howells  touches,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  their  provinces,  which  is  the  motif  of 
a uew  novel,  entitled  Judith  Trachtenberg ,4  late- 
ly published  iu  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  and  written  by  Mr.  Karl  Emil  Franzos. 
It  is  not  a very  cheerful  story,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  Miss  Trachtenberg  is  not  so  attrac- 
tive a character  as  the  heroine  of  such  a tale 
might  be  expected  to  be.  Nathauiel  Trach- 
tenberg, her  father,  however,  is  admirably 
drawn.  He  lived  in  a small  town  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  somo  years  ago,  aud  lie  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  Jews  and  Christians  alike 
by  his  commercial  integrity  and  by  his  intel- 


* Judith  Trachtenberg.  A Novel.  By  Karl  Emil 
Franzos.  Translated  oy  (Mrs.)  L.  P.  and  C.  T.  Lewis. 
8vo,  Paper,  40  cents.  [Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li - 
brary .]  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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lectual  progress.  While  he  differed  widely 
from  the  great  majority  of  his  co-religionists 
— he  was,  of  course,  a Jew — as  to  the  aims  aud 
purposes  of  life,  he  nevertheless  bound  him- 
self closely  to  them  in  matters  of  dress  aud 
style  of  living,  and  he  not  only  conformed  to 
every  command  of  the  Hebraic  law,  but  he 
carried  out  every  injunction  of  the  rabbis  with 
punctilious  exactitude.  He  gave  his  son  and  his 
daughter  all  of  the  advantages  of  study,  under 
the  best  of  tutors,  and  he  himself  attended  to 
their  religions  training.  “ 1 1 wish  my  children 
educated  with  the  most  profound  reverence 
for  Judaism,1  he  said.  ‘ The  humiliations 
which  will  come  to  them  because  of  their  na- 
tion I can  neither  preveut  nor  modify,  so  I 
wish  they  should  have  tho  comfort  of  realizing 
in  their  struggles  iu  life  that  they  are  suffering 
for  something  which  is  dear  to  them,  and  is 
worth  the  pain.’  ” 

By  this  means  he  strove  to  stifle  in  their 
minds  every  germ  of  hatred  towards  the  Chris- 
tians, aud  at  the  same  time  he  accustomed 
them  to  the  feeling  that  sooner  or  later  they 
must  run  the  ganutlet  because  of  their  creed, 
and  even  because  of  the  cast  of  their  features. 
The  result  was  that  these  children  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  Jewish  compeers  by  every 
mode  of  life,  every  manner  of  speech,  and  ev- 
ery method  of  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  divided  from  their  Christian 
playfellows  by  the  instincts  of  race,  aud  by 
social  prejudices  which  made  anything  like 
sympathetic  intercourse  virtually  impossible. 
Whether  this  plan  was  a wise  one  the  readers 
of  the  book  must  judge  for  themselves.  The 
son  of  the  Trachtenbergs  did  not  think  it  so, 
and  tho  daughter  soon  learned,  to  her  great 
cost,  that  her  brother  was  right.  “You  are  a 
Jewess,”  he  said  to  her  once, “and  they  [the 
Christians]  think  no  more  of  you  than  I do  of 
our  house-dog.  Were  you  as  beautiful  as  the 
Shunamite,  as  wise  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
as  good  as  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  still  you  are  a 
Jewess,  and  not  a being  like  themselves.” 

Judith’s  story  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It 
will  excite  the  interest  and  the  profound  in- 
dignation of  thousands  in  this  country,  whoso 
blood  will  boil  at  the  narration  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  the  lauds  of  the  Tzar  and 
the  Kaiser,  aud  who  will  go  on  treating  the 
men  and  women  of  African  blood,  who  are  their 
neighbors  in  tho  land  of  the  free,  in  a manner 
quite  as  cruel  and  quite  as  unjust. 

Mr.  Franzos  first  attracted  the  readers  of  se- 
rious books  in  this  country  by  a very  strong 
novel,  called  “ For  the  Right,”  published  a few 
years  ago.  He  is  himself  a Hebrew,  born  iu 
Russian  Podolia,  near  the  Austrian  frontier. 
He  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  and  he  has  been  a suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  a successful  journalist  in 
that  city,  although  duriug  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liter- 
ature and  to  the  Tause  of  his  own  people. 
“Judith  Trachtenberg”  is  not  his  best  work, 
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but  it  is  very  well  worth  reading  because  of 
the  moral  it  strives  to  teach. 


The  account  of  the  scattering  affections, 
misplaced  and  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Richard  Pryce’s 
Miss  Maxwell  is  much  more  entertaining  and 
much  more  amusing  than  is  the  history  of  the 
single  and  absorbing  passion  of  the  Jewish 
maiden  who  is  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Frauzos’s 
tale.  The  Euglish  girl  is  by  no  means  as  good 
as  the  average  angel  is  said  to  be ; she  is  cer- 
tainly not  as  wise  as  was  that  famous  Sabian 
Queen  who  called  ouce  upon  King  Solomon, 
and  she  is  not  even  as  “very  fair”  as  was 
Abishag,  or  as  is  Judith  Trachtenberg  herself; 
but  she  is  the  recipient  of  a great  deal  of  at- 
tention from  the  Christians  who  would  not 
pay  much  attention  to  Miss  Trachtenberg, 
unless  she  were  rich,  and  who  would  not  pay 
any  attention  whatever  to  Miss  Aldgate  if 
they  had  the  slightest  indication  of  the  nature 
of  her  aunt's  Imperative  Duty  towards  her. 

Although  Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections*  are  fo- 
cussed upon  nobody  but  Miss  Maxwell  when  we 
iirst  make  her  acquaintance,  she  soon  sets  her 
heart,  which  is  said  to  l>e  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions, upon  one,  if  not  upon  two,  particular  ob- 
jects, and  she  quickly  becomes  the  ceutral  fig- 
ure in  a very  pretty  aud  harmless  little  love 
story,  told  by  a writer  comparatively  new  to 
this  country,  and  known  in  his  own  country 
only  by  one  or  two  novels  which  have  met  with 
much  success.  The  present  tale  is  not  partic- 
ularly strong  or  likely  to  be  immortal;  it  is 
simply  a summer  novel,  very  well  written  for 
its  kind,  full  of  bright  dialogue,  possible  sit- 
uations, and  original  characters.  The  interest 
is  sustained  to  the  end,  and  it  will  prove  at- 
tractive even  to  those  serious  thinkers  who 
like  to  have  their  fiction  seasoned  with  social 
problems.  

Bomain  Kalbris*  is  a novel  from  the  French 
of  M.  Hector  Malot,  translated  by  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Serrauo.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person 
by  the  titular  hero,  who  was  born  at  Port 
Dien,  near  the  Channel  Islands,  aud  who  saw 
and  took  part  in  many  strange  and  exciting 
adveutures.  His  father  was  a sailor  on  a 
French  gunboat;  /md  Romain  himself  hod  so 
strong  a predilection  for  the  sea  that  the  ear- 
lier chapters  of  his  autobiography  would  lead 
his  readers  to  expect  a narrative  in  the  vein  of 
Mr.  Clark  Russell.  His  experiences,  however, 
were  not  uulike  those  of  Mrs.  Lillie’s  “Phil 
aud  the  Baby,”  noticed  briefly  in  these  columns 
a twelvemonth  since.  He  joined  the  com- 
pany of  a travelling  circus — much  against  his 
will — aud  he  proves  conclusively  enough  that 

0 Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.  A Novel.  By  Richard 
Pryor.  8vo.  Paper,  50  cents.  [Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library.]  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

6 Bomain  Kalbris.  The  Adventures  of  a Runaway 
by  Land  and  Sea.  By  Hector  Mai.ot.  Translated  by 
Mart  J.  Serrano.  Svo,  Paper,  50  cents-  [Harper's 
Franklin  Square  Libmry.]  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


barebacks  are  just  os  slippery  and  that  saw- 
dust is  quite  as  hard  in  the  Old  World  as  in 
the  New. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  the  book 
is  M.  de  Bihorel,  who  befriended  Romain  in 
his  babyhood,  and  who  is  too  rarely  seen  in 
its  pages.  He  disappears  suddenly  on  page 
fifty-four  to  return  os  suddenly  on  page  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  him  as  still  living,  on  the  last  page 
of  all,  in  good  health  aud  happy,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two.  A little  story  he  tells  of  how  his 
life  was  saved  in  the  Russian  campaign  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  because  he  stooped  to 
pick  a tiny  blue  flower  to  send  to  his  wife  on 
her  birthday,  is  as  pretty  as  a poem,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  told  here  in  full,  in  his  own  words, 
did  space  permit. 

Romain  sees  a little  of  life  before  the  mast ; 
that  is,  so  far  os  such  life  can  be  seen  by  a 
stowaway  shnt  up  in  a sailor’s  chest ; and  be 
is  still  a boy  when  his  author  leaves  him. 
Boys,  therefore,  as  well  as  older  persons,  will 
enjoy  the  account  of  his  adventurous  career. 
Mrs.  Serrano  has  done  her  share  of  the  work 
carefully  and  well.  She  will  l>e  remembered  as 
the  translator  of  the  morbid  vaporings  of  that 
self-conscious  Fran  co-Russian  young  woman 
called  Marie  Basbkirtseff. 


Colonel  Knox’s  Boy  Travellers  in  Northern 
Europe1  did  not,  unfortunately,  stop  on  tbeir 
way  to  Amsterdam  at  the  birthplace  of  Ro- 
maiu  Kalbris  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  aud 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  world 
should  have  lost  the  results  of  their  shrewd 
observations  upon  the  condition  of  the  He- 
brew race  in  Russia,  Prussia,  aud  Austrian 
Poland.  We  left  these  widely  experienced 
youug  persons  in  Loudon,  not  very  long  ago ; 
aud  we  are  asked  to  rejoin  them  now  in  the 
same  city  to  make  a prolonged  and  very  inter- 
esting journey  with  them  through  Holland, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
even  to  such  out-of-the-way  places  as  Heligo- 
land and  the  North  Cape.  They  travel,  as  usual, 
with  their  eyes  and  their  ears  aud  their  note- 
books wide  open;  and  they  talk  as  learnedly 
concerning  what  they  have  seen  aud  beard 
and  jotted  down  as  they  have  always  talked 
in  their  previous  aud  greatly  varied  wander- 
ings by  land  aud  sea.  The  fact  that  Fred  is 
beginning  to  quote  poetry — and  Byron's  poetry 
— and  that  he  places  particular  emphasis  upon 
a certain  thou  in  “ Child©  Harold,”  as  giving 
him  double  joy  by  her  presence,  is  proof 
enough  that  these  Boy  Travellers  are  growing 
up,  and  are  no  longer  the  children  we  met 
first  in  “The  Far  East”  in  1879  or  1880. 
May  they,  and  we,  and  Colonel  Knox  travel  as 
Boys  together  for  many  years  to  come. 

7 The  Boy  Travellers  in  Xorthei'n  Europe.  Adven- 
tures of  Two  Youths  in  a Journey  through  Holland. 
Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  with  Visits 
to  Heligoland  and  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  By 
Thomas  W.  Knox.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo.  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $800.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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O fill  out  a complete  year  with  the  brightest  popular  literature  by  the  most 
cleyer  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  will  be  the  aim  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  during  t?&2.  Juft  how  far  this  wnl.1  be  possible  is  shown  in  the 
few  selections  made  from  its  prospectus  which  are  here  presented. 


A NOVEL  FOR  GIRLS,  BY  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 


MR  ilOWEhhS'Jv  tte*f  novel  Wilt  be  a stq»y  t'jt  .Ajntficjin  j^rLtife, 

, written  expressly  for  THf  LtWtH'  Ho«»  .tofikMA-Ji  is  Jr  sdrirv  X 
unlike  jny  Which  M«.  Howeus  has  irver  written:  i^ls  T 

almost  entirely  with  American  $tWife  # the  Waf  and  in  New  York..  y 
and  will  hare  About  it  a freshnessof  Incident  arid  crisp rnrirest  which  X 
will  delight  the  most  ardent  admum  of  'ML  iJowurs.  The  story  JL 
will  rim  fbf  nearly  s year,  each-  chapter  Intteajthif  Vrr  interest  *j . it  T 
guevon.  ft  will  be  illustrate  by  one  of  bur  foremost  artists,  amt  X 
posvtss,  ih  every  respeeL  tfie  qualities  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  X 

a,/  VtX'.-Uw*.  Y 


npviifcb  of  the  iUy,  which  if  will  prove  to  be. 


MY  FATHER  AS  J RECALL  HIM 


By  the  favorite  Danghter  of  Charles  tflCtsn'S 
•riPO  ndneof  his  children  was  01**1.*.*  DfOrtNS  more  aftertionately  attached  thirt  Ui  his  daughter, 
1 MaWiL  Oi  kfj  the children,  she  taw  more  »3f  hrt  lather  and  under  all  circumstances.  Miss 

(at- she  remembers  oi  net  father,  and  in 
.ayHeiut^  'kites  <yf  Artikjeiftw  wiltgivo.  p,m- portraits  ,.•(  Dic*tw$l,s  hbrnHife.  She 

wjiV Soil  hoy  he  equated  his  ciiihirei ; tiowlie  wrof*l>»  larrious  books;  tils  personal  habits  j imt 
WiwMtfe;  fols  Fompy-it  C3iristtn»-ttdfej;  ’fas  kstffliA  'fiojwtts  and  kmnuits t (lie  men  and  women  who 

eira^tair'^ys.  • • 

%*  Mt$  $ ;lwxe«s  has  at*!  vit iiten  her  first  story— A Oiri &«as  iaie--for  tlW.  Journal. 


MRS,  BURTON  H ARRISON  ON  NEW  VOR&  SOCIETY 


NO  wetRkn  its  Nw  ybrfc iectbty  kAfiWi  rts’'t^ipi4'£ttAi»ih»iffft  <?»• 
ami  ouljt  tw  Welt  as  does,  the  author  jft  ;'  YiW  AnglrtnwpfUcs.'  ' 
and  in  a sirtes.uf twriarilctex  she  will  give,  wtei  will  fit tsbafely  prove 
at  ortet  itre  jrHOsa  .entertaining  andmcist  yuiitbritativf  glimpse  a f met- 
ropofftara  social  circles  cyep  wfiMefc.  It  w*!l  be  a#  ituter  view  of  s 
city  wnoy?  sonai  life  15,  unong  rite  most  : ArtrScUve  «s  the  World 

Mrs.  MiwcraL  iktaxcfttK  will  write  ot 


tVsihington  Society" 

**fc  ■ ’’■) 

MRS-  REGttiALO  Or  Kovyw  will  trad  “ C$icpff>  Scwkt  L<%,x 

Other  writers,  of  undoubted  social  station,  will  follow  with  srikies  ofl 
social  life  at  Boston,  Philadelphia.  and  San  P(n«Ci!KO, 


~#R£.  Hifoltifi  Ha&RJs&N 


C/ffcM&gft,  ISfll. — 4QS, 


fiAUrSFi'S  MAGA'MXE. 


A SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  W MRS.  GLADSTONE; 


oae  bf  ibe  mi>$t  practical  women  tn  England 
■ Wh^n  iyoung  jmqhert  she  made  a Careful  study  of  the  bringing- 
up  v<)  T*hat>sh*  succeeded,  the  .positions  whigij.  fi er  children 

occupy  hi  England  fully  attest  Wiut  required  yhxn  of  labor  for 

her  f cLfcafo;  jVte'$;. GubSTOfre  -will n£W  tell  in  a seri  es  of  articles fo  The, 
,.UWE5‘  Hoau  Journal,  entitled; 

V .'.“.hints' From  a Mother’s . Ufe”  %* 

Mk$.  Gladstone's  articles  wiH  be  Tiice  3 manual  tor  young  mothers-, 
giving  ruias  lhat1  am^iihed  to  heirome  standard.  She  wilt- pike  mothers 
though 'the  iirsr  steps  Melt  how  to  wish,  dress:  and  care  iof ." an 'infant : os 
best  ^uMouiK'hnes;  how  to  Have  an  ideal  nursery:  etc.,  etc. 


'.y  ■ .."■  y.Hfc§. ' «&  yt»^rOiUi 

.wm&roisr;^  TABLES 


T^UFJRQ  .x^eh;-  ffcfijrt;  j*25ott,  the  -.  wijfcss-  $$#*1  fashionable  tables  and  dinpeft 

LI  ■ becoming  more  apparent.  Why  tins  is  so.  its  extent-  and.  future  .tendencies,  will  be  -foittiiigfc 
in  a written*  tompcsAdijfj  tor  The  tADi.E^' HOM  JoLftH&.ity  / v>  ‘ 

•Cfauttcev  M Depew  George.  W.  Childs  Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney 

'y  0 .fjtan.,  John  W\WttjiaScgr  ,<V\ rs . ex>-&o  veroor  C laili d Mri  dagor^e ; J Oohld 

t .y  lloh^Rulh^t^d  &.  f$ry<#  Coh  tlftdt  f , Shepard.  ? y Madame  RoWpVy  > 

with  a 'afftiaSal article WUj£$  Burton1  v!-\f 

Harrison. 

PERSONA 


LIVES 


WHAT  iS  Tnost  interesting  in  the  liyes  ol  some  of  the  foremost 'men 
and  women  trf  to-day  will  be  brou.ehi  out  in  this  noteworthy 
series  of  antejes.  , , ^ /O  • -VC  ..  ' f /•••••.;•  v':w;X 

Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone  will  tell  *.H<ht\  / Have  Gtcwn-  Old'1 
Madame  Adchkie  Rtstori  ,;  * * Hou\  / Started  as  m Act  ms ,f 

Frances  Hodgson  burnt tl  if  “ ^ fjov  / ~Bccww  t***  Author  ’ ! 

yfov.T,  De  Wifi  Tahnage  b'  “ “ tVbiyJ  Ha'tz  N?wf  ' " ' 

Mrs  Hattie  Green  “ “ ik  How  t A.  .imuioicJ  .40'  FofUoic  " 

others  articles  equally  pers*»nal  in  liieir  interest.  ./> ;, 

THE  Gift!  WHO  LOVES  TO  SING 


Mrs.  buffjitTf 


/I  Li  Lov  a.  special  series  of  ankles  'on  the  voice:  how'  to  build  it  and  strengtheri  ti ; its  tninipg 
Anii u^e,.t»v  .file  -very  highest  autbet^  • 


MRS.  HENB-V-;  WARD  BfcBGHER  begins  in  the  October  number  of  TW  IUo^s'  Howf  JOr^rUt. 

her  reniihiSceflt  papers  :ui  M*?.  BrK-BER*  and  they'. •Will,  cnMibue  dhrough  & gbfa),:pail;;uf 
) "<2  They  will  portray  Mr,  BFrCHEK^  life  from  Itti  Caiirisliip  to  KiS  deatb*  touching  upon  sucH 

poWfe'iss  : ; v ’ ; . ‘ .* 

.|jcK 

ywfi  f|f*>  ATWft  J 

M_A  vi.ax  it  BApy  *p 
T^r  OUt)  |^w  m***  ^rijr  P?»: 


M?  .First,  'tf&fiifg \H***y' ■■  ; ^:’;,V>phv^i|i! 

kiOur  Cptifi^hip  4ftd  /War^g/V  *'  v-:'  • •<’ 

*'  /far/^*  Tnafs  Jtid  BUtfsitrts” 

*X})i  the  ■juf'-famit  \ ::>  ;4 

" lit*-  Ho»o  Lift  A<-  ; 5>*u‘  /f f* 

. ■ \:  v. 'p; ?v ''ifrty'kftf-  Wjivrf 


Clara  i-ouiw  K.-:Jk»K»;: ' 

Clemedi) ne  de  Vere 

F.irtma:  C:  .ThorSby 

'M.  f 

Itahi  GampaiiitVT 

Lofe  ?^uie 

Mitink  H^uk.. 

rC:'1-  ■ • -’Sfy  - 

Mane.  Po/e  ; •.•  • 

IVbtbme  Altani 

Claw  Poole  - >•' 

Signor  Del  FucnU 

Maty  Huwe^  ’ • • .• :. 

Enuna JuLb 

v y i*  \ 

BEHCHEH  AS  ? KN£A 

u mM 

>Vi;tY.;-v*3E 
••--*•  --Y-v’-  A- 

Go  gle 


ujjtPKK’s  APrusmett 


THE  LIFE  OF  A ROYAL  RECLUSE 


A.  Glimpse  of  the^AE^press Eugenie  as  She  Is 

AROUND  the  fife  i&f,  no  royal  wottuui  clusters  there  sfj  much  romance 
JHp.u*  about  that  of  Eugenie.,  the .ex-Eiwpress  of  {tie  Preach;  Griefs  and 
sorrows  jiijve  drivenhfir  into  Setthiaohj  aniJ.tjV  late  tfc^WojrW  has  known 
but  Jiltle  of  tier.  Through  the  personal  courtesy  of  the  ex- Em  press  and 
th3t  of  one  of  her  daily  attendant^  a special  article  lus  been  tflstvfe  possible 
for  the Journal, -wherein  will  be  itlven  the  first  accurate  peri-portrait  of 
her  present  daily  life,  her  surroundingi  and  her  home,  with  portraits  and 
vir\vs.:  This  article  will  have  about  it  ^ most  fasdnaUng  and  yet  a.  SAd 
interest.  it  wii!  be  in  every  respect  an  inner  glimpse  of.  Eucewe'5  life  at 
the  present  day. 


EX-BWPRBSS  EUBERIE 


A NOVELETTE  BY  SARAH  ORNE  JEWETT 


Miss  JEWETT  has  given  her  next  puce  of  work.to  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  it  is  a beautiful 
tale  of  New  England  hie,  charming  in  its  simplicity  and  the  quiet  life  it  portrays  of  a Puritan 
community.  Succeeding  AliSS  jEWtTT,  will  appear  short  stories  by 

, \ Julia  Maguidei  ■ ; Maryi^fWltklns 

Margaret  Crosby  Oroiine  Atwater  Mason 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  ,;;t  Tjorfehce.  Marryat 


Mrs.  Alexander 
Mary  J.  Holmes 
Nora  Perry 


CLEVER  DAUGHTERS  OR  CLEVER  MEN 


J stanUy  a»4: and  personal  lives  we  "tar* 
familiar  to  us,  will  be  presented  th  this  series.  If  wilt  fee,  perhaps,  the 
brighiesf  gallery  of  clever  American  girls  ever  portrayed  >n  literature. 
The  skrtclies  vviii  have  about  tiiem  that  charm  which  attaches  itself  to 
reading  entirely  fresh  in  its  interest  amt  subject 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  A DAUGHTER 


[V  o question  is  more  complex  to  thousands  of  mothers  throughout 
l Y !iie  (and.  tn  a very.  Kill  article  treating  this  subject.  The  I.XDif.S' 
JopRfttl  has  received  the  co-operation  of  the  following  mum^ 


wrwMS  3>*yts 


each  of  whom  lias  wriiim  t beitfqr  ;v  ■ '*  • ' ' 1 

E>  Gladstone;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison 
MrS;  Admiral  Daj%ren  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker  I 

THE  EU^NiE^r  LJTitE  MEN  IN  THE  WORLD 

: . ’ ' 

THOSE  fuhn^ JUtte  rn^ii  which  M??.  Palmer  Cox  has  made  so  famous 
the  exclusive  property  Gf  The  Ladies*  / 


Mrs,  ffetve 

Grice  Garwood 


The  V-are  now 


HA£P&n ' S Mz&Aliyg  A&  VJBKTtSm 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OUR  GIRLHOOD 


A SEXTET  of  ths  most  famous  women  of  Amend  ajid.turo^ 
faave  been  induced  to  Ml  m a senes  of  sxcsedfn gty  bright  abucte 
'Jfew.  life  looked  to  them  in  ^rlhootL  what  were  i tor  hopes;  meird:^ 
and  f)u?ir  ambitious,  md  iiow  they  hive  fei  reilussi  m hter  years..  S£*- 
■mijtk  will  thus  give  a delightful  glimpse  of  liieperspt?Ciivt:  -fadtifM* 
spectiv^  periods  in  a JS\KS,  Guitfroas  has  ojuszbM to 

write  1‘^r  ihe  series,  Aftl  Amm  .-£,  fM*R#  Afrfe  K*m^i*e  Gwen  ia 
other  famous  women  will  aynibmc,  etch  viih > special  article,  to  nuk; 
this  sfc.ti&s  one  of  hmqiie  and..  Strength.  The  »rt ides  Will  tovo 

aboiit  them  the  ctufm to  anything’^  1st  autohiogr^ptiit 
nature  of.  ta mows  - ^ ; 


m^s.  »At?n 

SOCIETY  WOMEN  AS  HOUSEKEEPERS 


I N 2c  most  .entertaining  article;  tlit  domestic  jsfciH  >:#  some  of  of  our  Ar«.- 

Written  will  be  oiglmed/sUoWmg  that  inWig  the  social  Leaders  tff  otijr  £r*rlt  cities  are  u>  &. 
found  somg  of  Uw?  best  houseiietyesTv  Kindred  *v  Ihis  an'icJe  will  also,  be  One'oa  ^How  .Deimcwte*- 
Set^  t TdWft*  irom  facts  persoaaity  fui$i$ted  % the  femous  caterer  j an4  w The , China  at  Water; 
Htmtes,*4  ctescnbingL  the  valuable?  ihiha ito  owried  fey  w York  families- 

UNKNOWN  WlVB&fjfF'  WELL-KNOWN  MEN 


THE  great  popularity  pi  this  Series  m Toe  Ladies'  Home  JouvwAi  lias 
ted  to  |te:  e^teiision*  and.  in  each  number:  i&ttaff  * ^ it  will  form 
a j^obVideni'teitvite.  'Among  otlu^  there. -wifi  be sketched; 

Mrs,.  Eugene  Field  Mrs*  William  McKinley, 

FrincHs'  Sismarcit  Mrs.  Mm  j,  j&gahs  < ; 

' .\  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullraao  Mrs.  John  W^naftukfr 


<f  *N  AMERICAN  GJffi.  AT  COURT 


I it  Uir-  must  defi^bttul  winner*  L B \Vac*o#o,  the  EfifiUsK  novel- 
I "tet,  desTribes  in  this  article  the  introduction  Of  a.  bright  American 
gi rim  Windsor  Casi.te  ro  the  ’Queejn  .of  £rigtei<iWihe  preparaton^iJ^.  -.*,**■'  aucENf  pcwa 
pt^e^ratiort  dres&  tta  sccrte*  at  Goim,  and  tte  young  American"*  Impr^iionx  r*i  •$&  «ta 

**#8y  simply  (Si-QQ),  The  Lawes*  Home  joosmi .*& 

j»  sent  to.  you  'for  ope  year,  containing  £11  the  above  features  aud  many  more.  It 
wlU  be  found  at  once  the  best  magazine  to  women  ever  published,  and  yet  Cte 
cheapest  in  price.  Address:  TOE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  Philadelphia , P.i! 

***  tot  5»  2-cent  stamp,  the  JCWifiAi  wiU  be  glad  to  s-nd  y.<u  Us  lull  t»>page  Prospeau^ T#r 


OUf  H isk^  that  yuu  will  kindly  mention  this  ad>tr(^Ufexit 


Go  gle 


turn &K-3  XiUAZ/A'S  AU  VftJtTIBBit. 


Solid  Silver 

Exclusively. 


i mm  n 


V*E  MAKE 

SILVER  QN.LV, 

BUT 

,-nDE  - THAT  OF  5TEPL‘NG, 
t BEFORE 

$$  SECURE  T f r ~r 

. ?-^E£ootvr  rHpjtt;  , \/Vr2r 

. ^PRESSIONo,  ' ; • V V * 

L fJ&'STiON  ■■  ';v:Vr‘V;;v’;/' 

O^FTQR  IS  IT  FLATfctfr 
GR  'RAISED 
•.  :.  ERN‘M6 
c^FT  SEARING  OUR 
=^A0E-MARK.  S 


Silversmiths, 


Union  Square  & i 6th  St 

New  York. 


“ PILLS 

A WONDERFUL-  MEDICINE 


For  If  ytm  Jo  not  it  may  becomo  con- 

ftiimpvfvt).  Ttir  Con*uinnti<mf  &crfjfalii, 

livttrml  TMbHlty  amt  lYa^iitnj  IH*<xL*t-!+t 
Uu>ro  i * uothliig  like 


HYPOPHOSpHiTSa 

Of  Iiimct ' ##nc«  c*^k«w 

it-  is.  RlhU»i*t  a*  iriilk,  Fur 

better  tfi/HV  Mhor  eti  t*uUi*u  Jfcuu 
A vjroadcrlui  fiwb 


FOR  WEAK  STOMACH 


IMPAIRED  DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION,  SICK 
HEADACHE,  DISORDERED 
LIVER,  AND  ALL  KINDRED 
DISEASES. 

».y  *w  nr..***  a t #5  ckst*  nox. 

Vr*twr-1  uni v »«V  THUrtOLKUHAM,  bt.  H.-lthS,  Unr^hU*,,  Ew*l«id. 
II.  F.  AlAiRS  ( ft„  **t».  Ak«»U»  *?*  TO.MnJ  ******* 


Til  ate  Ait)  poor  icblitttJnm  - i£<sf  tAe 
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Digits 


PERSON  ALLOVEUNESS 

h ptAKtiy  'cnhtuiced  by  a fine  set  of  tefeth,  .OjyiUe  husici, 
nfrtlbha . \*n  /lt*ract*  from  ||e  fJTect  of  phasing  U:rtah\*  ** 
>eti!o\v  'or ^ d^«iyc^i  ieefli  Don’t  lose  *i£tot  pf  .tbiix-  DifH. . iux»  t 
r^m^imbrr  ^oiir  te^th  kvery  momibg  waft  ibu! ' <\i< 

ul  ‘^nA  .ellfefttial  ttentif  rice 

FRACRAWT 


^*hS*dV/ta  iviifrones*  to  thinn.  without  fbe  /jteait  injury  t\> 


She  ■enamel  The  j/ums-  are  mritie  highlit  by  iU  use.  atul  Tim 
iDortifyin^  d(  feet,  h ; tbpukv^ ; br^fivb,  is  iypp^l^ly  reme^j&ci 

by  if  * * t; ' itr-  iii  iiigii . -f^ybr ; Wfrlv  •;$$$&  so*,  befc&us* 

•it  fcimfe.  $.n  addcsl  ch&rm  to  tb<*ir  Jyr^UittnbuUis.  :’ 

. U’  t -k 


*k#*rT:i'^M&'A£*J*»v  • «*  'imps 

|kl^  10  MURRAY  STREET, 

•WO,  NEW  YORK,  U,S.  A, 

*;  bv 

Cb&s.  F.  Dawson.  John  Baer’s  Sens, 
Montreal.  Lancaster,  Pa 


John  Wanamaker,  Thomas  Broom  &•.  Co.,. 
Philadelphia.  Boston 

Mtri..»n  HAfcVMt  •; 


Na.  r T the  plain  facts  about  Pearl- 

rw.'and  then  gi  ve  Pear  Hue  a 
chance  to  prove'  them,  by  giv- 
>^V  ing  tt  a fair  trial  Noth- 

' \ ^ \ >nf>  e^se  w,h  g‘ve  the 

(Kso  same  result  It  washes 

V satV.iy,  as  vvdJ  as  surely;  it;  deans 
carefully,  as  well  as  easily,  ft  is  as  cheap  as  soap  and 
betters  Any  th  mg  that  can  be  washed,  can  be  washed 
best  \vithy/Jfa*'/rHt:.  It  lightens  labor  and  does  lightning 
work  As  nearly  as  we  can  figured  hboht  eight  millions 


of  women  use  u.  Do 

fjr.  n V Tp  ped dl«s  br 
t Jfcartine, 

f icfpn  rm,lnt;  1T* 

listen  pvddied,  yv^;V;;': 


v Go  gle 


JNI 


Original  from 

,SITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


THEODORE  B.  STARR, 


206  Fifth  Avenue , Madison  Square , 

New  York. 


All  Visitors  to  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  include 
this  establishment  in  their  sight-seeing , and  to  examine  fully , and  at 
leisure , without  any  reference  to  purchasing , the  goods  that  have  been 
manufactured  and  imported  for  this  season's  business . 7%#?  will  be 

found, — 


On  First  Floor,  Solid  Silver  Ware,  Tea  Services,  Dinner  Services,  Dessert  Sendees, 
Forks,  Spoons,  Knives;  loilet  Articles  in  great  variety;  French 
Travelling-Clocks,  Gold  and  Silver  Watches . 


On  Second  Floor , Diamonds  and  all  other  Precious  Stones  ; Rich  Diamond  Jewelry ; a 
large  assortment  of  the  finest  Gold  Jewelry.  In  this  department  may 
always  be  seen  examples  of  the  choicest  and  rarest  precious  stones. 


On  Third  Floor,  Clocks  of  all  kinds.  Tall  Chiming  Clocks,  in  beautifully  carved  cases ; 

Mantel  Clocks ; Bronzes.  Rich  and  beautifully  decorated  Porcelains 
from  the  most  noted  English  and  Continental  potteries ; Onyx  and 
other  tables,  stands,  pedestals,  etc. 


206  Fifth  Ave.,  bet.  2§th  and  26th  Sts. 

~~  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY’S  WORKS 


NEGHBORLY  POEMS,  i2mo,  combination  cloth,  gilt  top,  ....  $1.25 

SKETCHES  IN  PROSE,  “ “ ....  ....  1.25 

AFTERWHILES,  “ " ....  ....  1.25 

PIPES  O’  PAN,  “ “ ...  ....  1.25 

RHYMES  OF  CHILDHOOD,  i2mo,  “ ....  ....  1.25 

OLD-FASHIONED  ROSES,  i6mo,  *•  “ “ untrimmed,  . . 1.75 

AN  OLD  SWEETHEART  OF  MINE,  colored  quarto 2.50 

THE  FLYING  ISLANDS  OF  THE  NIGHT  (In  press). 

RICHARD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON. 

STUDIES:  Literary  and  Social,  i2mo,  cloth, $1.50 

BREED’S  PATENT  PORTFOLIO  SCRAP-BOOK,  50  envelopes,  handsomely 

bound  with  an  index, 3.00 


THE  BOWEN-MERRILL  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


When  calling , please  ask  for  Mr.  Grant. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AND  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS. 

A DOLLAR  CALENDAR 

GIVEN  AWAY. 

A beautiful  12-page  Calendar  entitled  “ Happy-Day  Cal- 
endar” with  every  order  over  $2. 00. 

This  beautiful  Calendar  is  sold  for  $1.00  retail. 

BEFORE  BUYING  BOOKS  WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 
An  assortment  of  catalogues  sent  for  10-cent  stamp. 
Special  slips  of  books  at  reduced  prices  sent  for  5-cent 
stamp.  Orders  solicited. 

F.  E.  GRANT,  BOOKS,  7 West  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  Advertisement  and  receive  a discount 


Are 

You 


If  you  are  thinking  of  it  you  should  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  History.  Progress,  and  Pres* 
ent  Character  of  that  remarkable  city.  For  50 
cents  the 

STANDARD 


Going 

To 

Chicago 

In 

93? 


Guide  to  Chicago 

will  be  sent  you,  prepaid.  It  is  a volume  o I 
about  600  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
embellished  with  maps.  Endorsed  by  the  Bust 
ness  Men  of  Chicago,  and  by  World’s  Fair  Of- 
ficials. Flexible  cloth  edition,  76  full-page  en- 
gravings, illuminated  map,  showing  World's 
Fair  (..rounds,  etc.  A beautiful  and  useful 
Christmas  present ; postage  prepaid,  $1.00. 

FLINN  & SHEPPARD,  Publishers, 

358  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  111.,  V.  S.  A. 
Agents  wanted  Hi-tryuhtre. 


SHORT-HAND  Send  for  Catalog 

mm  m p mmm  a ■ ■ IBooks  and  helps 

bLr  1 AUilffl  I foraelMnstructlon 
by  BKNN  PITMAN  and  JEROME  B.  UOWARD.  to 
TUB  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
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UJUU'W, S'  ;JM OAZTjfjp  AUrttliTlSER 


WINTER  CARRIAGES 


The  Brougham,  as  the  most  wf/^  private  carriages  fot  Qutuinn 

and  winter,  merits  the  most  canful  considertdiris  ik  tit  df etion.  After  the  most  pains- 
taking and  searching  study  into  the  details  of  dath  consirucUon.  we  fed  justified  in  claim- 
ing for  our  BEOUG HAMS,  EXdElfS/bfdFE (if  r /id  01  rGJiAMs],vni  DEMT 
COACHES  that  artistic  beauty  md  extreme  tidiith.  cultivated  taste  demand f 

Efocwith  standing  they  are  made  throughout  in  the  finest  art  of  moJcrtit^acEbuilding^ 
and  embrace  the  most  perfect  ^ mrchwarfs  signals, 

and  -firry  .httes f device  substring  confer?  and  am:sniem:%  we  firs,  in  consequence  of  on; 
.greatly  improved  fa  a Otic::- , cm  bled  to  make  our  prices  most  reasonable  and  satisfactory  to 
the ' buyer j and  by  offering  fa  dfictffiifih  purchasers  direct  iwc  yavc  them  fill  miflfc pnfilf 
Jn  our  loach  department'  -w<:  emp/oy  drily  shilkd  artisans  working  by  she  day,  nr 
are  the  finest  materials  thfvUghouf  and  'warrant  all  work  when  completed 

Our  productions  In  other  autumn  and  wtnUr  vehicles  arc  from  private  designs < and 
embrace  Bockaways  rotnfuniqg- '■f^atprri/..utHi/ar  da  -those-  of  ifu  Brougham,  for  t<nc  and 
pair  horse  ; also  the  Boston  Station  Kockaway  arranged  for  the  more  semectibh  WM 
of  team  and  coun/ry-scaK  with  removable  back  scat  and  luggage  gate,  opc?ting  and  dosing 
at  pleasure*  a mod  uteju/  re  hide  essentially  for  family  needs. 

Catalogues,  ud/h  engravings  specifications,  weights.,  prices,  etc.,  mailed  on  appltcaifim. 

FERD.  F.  FRENCH  & CO.  (Limited), 

BUILDERS  OF  EVERT  VARIETY  OF  PLEASURE  CARRIAGES, 

14  to  u Sudbury  St.  - ) 

m *f  < >4  mm  ?>.  - . Boston,  1VI  ass. 

t and  2 Mulberry  Place  ) ' yy;:.yf.y,f\.,  r-Ayy-d 


L.  MASASSE,  Chioigo. 


The  Levdittif  Vpticoi  Mouse  of  the  hfotibwit 

Hi^'P^W4P T4d!  iM  CSU#!ft  **\  *;tvc 

V.  *4»Tt% 

lg$&i Uw 

JR53SE 355S3I3l ..  fo'ffip  ••■- 
xfcfrwj 


Magic  i»gtefna. 

pubii c pm.ii  burnt 
.nmtOM'nmint , . 


Microscope*  * Barorottm*  TfceftwtWM^V  &r»$&g 
Tool*'.  Amateo*  . : gg 


Stinaj/Qn' 

Instrument*, 

4»4  tlmOKJtttfi? 
-of  wtttuff  iTTti' 
cies  • upl  jclio- 
:ner?vlt;cL 


ip 'I  tinntft 
i}  ftyjtr;  MufO 


B8XGO S toamius  3CW  Summit  SV  Toted*.  0 


I 

j 

i 

i 

: 


RARPBR'S  MAdAZtlfg  APTuRTISSR. 


% H'  Ytw&g  America, 

"'iM:  - ■■  -#ps$l 

• tlyi  »>l3ex;;^tiQS.  * V i cior 

■ 1: Wcycfe  iire^md  coa-sfers.  and 

' ' jhereiu  rfes  tnuch  of  titeirpo.p- 
l>;----'.':--^  uhii'it j , As  hill  ciiinbtfs  they  are  un- 
rivaled, going  up  steep  grades  with  wonderful  ease.  You  can't 
afford  to  ride  a cheap  bicycle  if  you  want  to  enjoy  sport.  You 
must  ride  a V icfcor.  |« 

O V i-.K 'J  AN  WHEEL  CO., 

CKjcopee  Falls,  Mass. 

PcvstOK,  Washington,  Denver.  Sin  Francisao, 


A G.  SrAU>i%v;  & Dims, , 
Social  Agemv 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia 


Our  Mail  Trade 

IS  LARGELY 

Male  Trade. 


j Sind 

•ih  your  (in  i postal  catii 

*u*1  v?c  FHl  mull  y/>u  samplti 
ril  our  goods.  ifcdt»dt&£  pur 


uf  II  ij  //  /J  Suit-  No- 

^ ^ a,  "YVor  jMO-  $<  O^rfodt.  3etit 

■ | A 1 \ everywhere  lo  U s by  hVo!  or 

ji  J ^ \ hull  ihsi  of  pant 

•:;d)  yi  i<.QU$Hhc  Film* 

Plymouth  Hock  *;<  Peru 
h our  teade?. 

,vu^*  >0  i Plymouth  R$4;k  Pant*  Co.t 

Hs4il  to  i Hi-adt?\Lirter^y  f to  5,5  #Hd|  $1  , OoSiqu. 

We  have 'seven  stores  in  Jihsl  jn  and  * alore  in  Ashing-- 
ibp*  D.  C.  Chioeo,  Ills.,  Toledo,  Ha* ton,  Little  Lo.  *., 
Ark. « Richmond,  Vn..,  liirmiVigbimi.  A Jin,  tVorresVcr^tvi^L, 
Trtiyy  N.  V..  M.ictm.  ! in.,  Memphis  Trim  , . -C^luollcy 
Tcftn  > Haifa*;,  Te*.,  Augusta.  1 >4. /Davenport,  juyitti; 

!>un%  i *«?i. , CM  v eat  on , Te*.(  VV'acd,  Xevf  Or»^ncs,  tw. ,! 

IVnsayfiU,  Fte.,  Atlanta,  Ga  » kfcio c to irr,  . iT* . io>f  i - 

e«rrd.  K IT,  \fonigombry, . Ala  . ' fLay^tl,.'  ATiihWs 

Springfield.  Mass.,  Newport,  tarHnrbur*  Cotikgc  City*. 
NantiitfcjA,  Kansas,  Mo, , tiiumiUe.  Ky, ; AiWtih;  let . , 
San  Antonio,  It x. 


WZNTtrr 


sonse  ts  fcmtwdita  in  the 
Back  Sugpenrfer.  fin*  he 
'mms  yo u a c t !h e ^en ume,  v i tH  f h ^ 
Sbf.r>  tr?>if-m4rk.  You  COkital 
**Ti**d  tQ  **ar  an*  *ih*/  **$*r 
d*v)o>3  it  jf.ijtn  fto&ter 

ffj  >?**>  ?» 25  JioU 

iM' a ^ thiir  *g££ta* 

pr  yiv,  ^?so  ta  * 

sf^fh^v  A-  : ;c 

xr  : - / 


i Hiddo^y^  Fpeainra.  for  Solwi* 
Club  fcftd  I'WH'r,  t.'eUlio'uc 
0.  $.  6EMIUV,  1-cbU.tifcq  CUcutfO. 


Incorporated  Capital,  $1,000,000, 


uABPBH'ii  VAmzfMfr  m>  rx&ttsg* 


(iH  CQPJpRATED) 

Gold  and  Silver  Smiths 


Our  fail  importations  of  ENGLISH  hall,  mantel  and 
TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  BRONZES  and  OB-IETS  D*  ART 

are  now  displayed  in  our  Art  Rt>ofrisv  ^Personal  inspection 

invited.  « 4 , */#  § « # , « , « « A 

Our  "*  SUGGESTION  BOOK  >!  mailed  fret-  on  application, 

will  aid  distant  purchasers  in  making  selections.  & » n 9 

; 

Correspondence  solicited. 


36  Ave.  de  L Opera 


State  and  Jackson  Sts, 
CHICAGO 


PARIS 


fk^rencema^s 

Abostf  dj*vsK«a- " 
cK  yc-u  iv :$>j  b id  r 0 y vjsK  orTwotK  Ot^sK 


|§wp^p§ 

i . -c  ■ v , . y^TT^'.-  ’ *•  '-•  * 

Established  1855. 

Xmportor»  of 

■KlSiil 

Water  Colors. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  ITALIAN. 

/p«VHY  VS  E THE 

iiiiifchmamc, 

Upon  application  we  send 
an  assortment  on  approval. 

‘Toothbrush? 

*A5K  YoVPv  DENTIST, 

* 3S  crs  8 v mail  * 

208  WABASH  AVENUE, 

i /%  a 

BARPStfS  MAOAXIXK  ID VKRTTSKR. 


A Magnificent  Assortment  of  Elaborate 

Decorative  Pieces. 


French  Bronze  and  Carrara  Marble  Busts  and  Figures. 
Royal  Vienna  Vases,  Porcelains,  and  Plates.  French  Paste 
and  Sevres  Vases.  Royal  Dresden  and  Royal  Berlin  Vases. 

A Line  of 
Ornamental 
Pottery 


Crown  Derby. 
Doulton. 

Royal W orcester, 
Coalport. 

Minton. 


Renowned  Euro- 
pean Factories, 
which  is  unex- 
celled. in  profuse 
variety  and  espe- 
cially M eritorious 


Haviland 


■ Specimen  Pieces  Lhistir- 
Eimpe&tt.  Prod  I ! ct  ions,  p 1 9 9 / 

' RO V AL  WOJftCBgT E R . ’’ 

FINE  TABLE  SERVICES 

IN  UNtoVC  TREATMENT:-;  '\S;j  SNTTRELV  NEW  EFFECTS'. 

SOLID  SILVER  SPOONS  AND  FOP KS 

SUPERB  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

RICH  HEAVY  CRYSTAL  CUT  GLASS. 

Tftk  Mosi  Mwekn  Lamps  fw  Practical.  Use  am>  Ok  n a m ent  al  PF  a poses. 
Inquires  SohatetL  Estimates  Cheerfully  Mwie  hr  dubs  or  Private  Dwellings.  Visiters  Weic&rm 


PITKIN  & BROOKS 


Direct  1mp«iner«, 

Corner  State  and  Lake  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  III.,  U.  8.  A 


Go  gle 


BAJtPBRS  MAG  All  SB  AD  VER  TI&ER. 


(A*NurAciuxco  er , ta: 
PtMf  w.t.ueeeva  son  co 
ohio; 


cpMf  s o#  cut  ;©uss';  : 

tusrttA-rr»i> 
*MAJliED  ON  APPLICATION. 


m agbftn  s -pearl  top  aiKi v,pear I 
glass'’  la  in ]>c  h i m ne y s d a not  break 
ii'pnt  heat,  not’  one  in  a hundred  ; 
they  break  from  accidents. 

I hey  are  made  of  dear  glass  as 
vvel!  as  tough,  as  dear  as  crystal. 
They  fit  the  lamp.-  they  are  made 
fop  e con.troU  i he'  draught ; 

are  shap  ht;  f h-aught 
• Oiitributes  to  proper  combustion  ; 
that  makes  light  ; they  iinpraye 
tfe  light  of  a lamp. 

lull  they  cost  a dealer  three 
times  as  much  ns  common  chim- 
neys. and.,  as  they;  do  not  break, 
he  is  apt  to  be  apyibbs  lest  they 
I )irV}itush<  d sales 
and  less  profit  arc  not  agreeable 


Nocturne  H 

IN  WHITE.  AND  BRASS. 

Utility,  Beauty,  and  Value 

*rf>  yx iuVplPrtl  {u  Lt»i>  hca**  fttid  Wlilt#  <wkiC5 

- 

< 4*i»ifovt,  M"nctfc, 

UachfcMfcj*,  »tf<5 

toinroniritce.  Flceao«*. 

It  uewr  Urn tettrt*,  nave*  wear*  om  ; if  f/UtU<U>  u>aoi\ 

tvldiv  h*  WtOr-H 

M/miifJiiiWtffiil  ttjmrrsiily  l<>  mvt  iIk  wseb  t> f 
*r*  fc»m>  ft  t.lM-rntt^UiY  rdl&bk*,  r,<iiDfort*iilt2  hi  * 

f€si«f»brtVU  priro. 

Price,  with  Woven  Wire  Spring : 

fv  ix^fi.  &4X&6  ft  0 4x4  lu  6.4r*’3C 

f\%Vr  in**/  *-}*£*.  '#*&% 

Ho  d/ip  atOI 

• , • i 

ur%icr  ' ’i  ;V  ' ’ ■■ ' yd  • 

PUTNAM  & SPOONER, 

(Suc£e*&or*  \o  PUTNAM  CO.). 

540  Washingrton  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Mention  this  Maimzins. 


Geo.  A,  MaCbetii  & Co 


DrigincH  from 


fiAfti'&pit  MtGJi irsx  Ai>r»iiT2ssA 


DIAMOND 


PINS,  ETC 


Tl  Tl*  and  flfciil  exerciaed  tgMiay^  roounO 

JL  ’Ifrfjt'rd  Tmrh&iti  iht  hisfory.uf  gc?-ift*'; 

m.  *Uv  tirpfoh  pdAjttetf  tv?  be  wuro  as  a p#™datft4, 

*3»  >to  Tdr.  hiiu<3rei|%  pj&t^iujg  and  41- 

i»tir  \W  toe  illustrated  *kr*u  wind}  <n.- 

a | ^JpST  • prualiv  attractive  Th*  Mar  Mimvu  tn  the  rut  b *?$,  *»cid 

-jX.  I J&5  WL  i*  ^k(V»  wifi^.  wngies  *t  $1*5,  $175. tod/ 

$T  fsco*  arid  ^/5vi.  Ail  the  s^Hici  art  perfectly  'vLuc  .u,d 

. i ^ 7 cireiully  selected,  the.  ditlerebtsi  id  prim  varying  with 

>24  4 > ^ *u*e  ul  the  diamonds  The  suuliurst  is  fi>$~ ottov 

3 jjffii} .//  nmgc  .ii  $uk,,  #150*  $±*5,  *joor  and.  upwards-  The  de- 

1 v J«dt  Jr/wer  cfrmtt  is  veryturw  and  .ven  hAifrt- 

fw  - *onu  , onrt  i>  called  the  " Niob..-’* ; pnee,  $iXc.  Other 

||  range  at  $200.  fa$c*.  £.150.  ahcl  upward/*. 

...  OR'  LACE  PUNS. 

'wVt  The  V tor ->•  «i*  ijvif'.pxn  1<  £$<'. .v  very c!u*tc  in  dc- 

‘ Mppv.md  van*?***  £ rye  TIte 

j»iir.  rptntoiitg  ot  five-  -pear**  and  lour  dia- 
-»  *■''■  • i m.cmTs,  ii  faj,  r»tft  cluster  pin,  edhrr  u 

>.’o*  „,<flfl  i-j/  (Jk  . jT  ruby  or  cHppUVrc  m utnerak:  ceuir-e  gurrouruto  wph 

?x . • 'V***  . Ty.jp, jk  I ,to*v.*v*d<,T*  *.1«3V9  in  sprid  Aftd  ; <rtbcir 

'vfflf  *jjp  I‘  vs  h i t Ibirpcv  Atone*  uru  #-7 s»  oc>T  ^ l;? s,  ^r»;ri  £150 

j5v,  isj  1 'Hii?  hve^iojnt  pin  hw.  an  elfteraldor  safiiifei nr  centre, 

j'  with  lour  diamond^  w equally  pretty,  and  varies  from 

£50  upwards  '.  • f'p:  ‘..c.’.-'  * •/•  ' *-  *. 

The  entern  pearl  pin  h ft  50,  tend  for  an  inexpensive  gift  is  the  most  aUractive  node-  C-,  ^ ‘ ; ,c7  ; 

All  <\1  these  can  be  u**d  as  toirf-ptn^  ior  gvniltmtu,  or  as  Uce  or  stick  pins  tor  ihdiOf  wear. 

SE  ND  FOR  PRiCE-MST,  \Ve  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  oi  the^u,  ctr auyt’hjh^.th-t  ^ ;t>b r^otk e n al1  OQ - 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  & CO.,  ManufactSj 

Sifrermitv,  Watebes,  Jewelry,  and  Porcelains, 

17  Union  Square,  cotuw  Broadway  & 15th  Street 


New  York. 


mnmtr  hew  wit  ommu  in  design. 


Has  net  or. \)  local -interest,  but  appeals  to 
every  patnotic  A«ver.ican. 

,»  The  likeness  in  relief  of  our  martyred 

bres-dent  is  strikingly,  good ; a fat- 
siinilf  of  ins  .signature  runs^ 'across 
' *V  . art .-encrreling  t3ag  which  grace- 
iully  ftjJds  arouml  the  han- 
%•-  Y^j&ihhL'' :t"  die  and  un furls 

J ; amid  stars 
$&..  •:  hr  the. 


bO'V]  Ot  the  ’"'•  O ■•■;'  : ■ : ’ 

spoon..  Sagfe, 

-Shield.  Stars  g aftd 
Stripes  unite'  io 
the  GARME1TJ 
distinctively  Arot'xtcAn  •— an.njv  ( 

prdpriaje  Sduvfcritr  of  him  whose 

died  ou.  title  -Steel  dies  artistically  to ■•■mind,  , 
and: jftibjsh  fr»  't»irtbisL^Hih  the  otrimsy  past ■:. yiroirk 
so  ^.tijectipnablv  on  tiiahy  .soflvehir  spoons.  . 

S|i^» wtU  be  seitir.  postpaid, 

to  any  address  upon. receipt •■pL$2;.5;0,  After-fiiuner,  :~w^i 
Coffee,  and  Orange  Spoons;  will  be  Out  soohV:. •; VViJtlr^s; 

Wflhti  r B,Ol  COfl.-'SLi^RI«R,  4 ^Ef:A"SX^i 
H v"m  Vi.  P«Pj  ■ . t tEyELtMh  «JHtrt. 

WtutiesBls  aiiij  Retail  Diamonds,  Watches,  Jeweid,  and  Siiierwais. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADrgBTrSEH. 


The  Toy  of  Toys ! 


rarpoKTEB, 

G H u r , C as  i les . f &c~ 

n* on e* , T n w ers . M oh. 
Bridges 


ai^n^ 

T«?M»n>ouiklA7 


b’Mopcd-v  securely 
bofccd.  Freight 
prepaid;  for 


*•>  b^'uMullv 
bu»«r  o<  64>»n«< 
JpH  vftfh  f:vA 

CdiEiSS 


v ?w.'  • A n<r>.l*r  * m prt  ■ ■ 

/-'j^-cTiAWfjttr;!  fo<-  Anti 

t^hifxj  ft  ;;rf  di*  n'Hff  t>  tm-^s***  Tl'**?* 

Prib# 


>*  T«*7R  wMXW  it 

**’&#*t  »r*  *%&&+{  ft  *'**•  ijk"- 

Bswara  of  Worthless  Imitations  !'*’ 

f'rro  tupffbtp  (V*ufr  titJ  CabUfyH**  mi  j 


'.-.•>  ft#  Three* 

ply*  p,;u,elt  with 
■ • . l<  mar - 

q;*\‘(ri,*i'  inlay, 
Fimsls 'he  Very 
:••■••:  ftd  the 

rkraan- 
^ s).?»p:  strict- 
fe  !-,  First 

m T^s.  ‘ ']  ■ 


F.  HD.  RICHTER  5 CO. 


*>***  „f  ^r-  ft  S-U*s  i*.  ATX  * 

. ki  j 'Xov  6 H^rrAl  * 

Ml iwnufctr^  Wifi*  X^ttiA'RifE  & .Qa*STH?  Pi? 

Olcmilarwh  i>*.  -*  Lhvv  & SiiLAfK 
BTitTdlo,  NX  Y.#  .K  5,QV  DMWW  & fftu. 

f J.  C?k  Tapp*.. 

rUtobargb.  Pi*  { L &.  Cq. 

I Jas.  V,\  Glove. 

< n*«  inn»tl.  €>*♦  at-  KjrtJDpT  f*^'s  «V,  • 

THm  1a-  '*  k ftti t alt x|  Nuncir. La ; brc'p ; 

Si.  Pa dI t 59ft  aV*  M 1)(Cicihwh',$. 

St*  toubv  3io-,  44  Vch*v fcntvrttAj*#  CVX 

,w?£  &l  Tty  *«  dft  ijSfc 

A cb*; 


»S8,  «»?;  23.7,  2p/I,  If*.  5*c<»ul  ST, 

.cfSciimAti,  OHIO- 


''Artohor  ¥>UX*t*"  vkfcOff 


COMBINED 


A perfect  Card* 
fjtdlafe;  tor  six 
less  persons,  with 
receipt  a cles  tor 
counters  or  ash 
receivers. 


m -T'ttF  0$!^  r-OXlBINATIOK  yoii  rsii  bivc  *i± 
* fv^» ng  irt  irunr iku^j  ff\t liailtn | a f dl4inK  &t-&  Its.  »t 

fi.M  .Nt  < •-,■  ‘t  -‘'i'V/rv.  r wtU  fail  M v,v  jitAjt.nb- 

prtiwfM-  <•-;  >.U  h’Tiotv  f ^ift'i/n.ifiMii^,  vi/.  t rifhz  IN  ftrHV 
TO  ( A kpflTS'  iit;ui  inconveiiitiiil  ft<vAtU*ii  *.•» 

ViWn  p<$ii  V»t>e?i'  ldu<.  »*n  1y , oytfr^rnt'  -in 

ir{{p;  ''':■'  • *»  r vnrt»»as  ^tyl*  **  j:\Ak._  »'-  ••.  .• 

foTtf'rV  tfio^V*  Kasilv  clisannd.  .ts«s  a«y 
Inet  >!s\irt»'  tlfjtik \n  kit.  F f re  frf>ni  c . A .:liUd  >tan 
jr>ViOri»fc:  \ to  ct-f  omT  of  ord<t:  .Albti) .-.^d 

Wftit'ht;  Bost  f f V&Ptikf**?n  Pfcrk?<nlv 

HANDSOME  FUflNITUBE  OPEN  08  CLOSED: 

• T^ke*  iLff  nn  muiT  r^*>rn  than  a commo'n  Foldmg-Bctt. 

. iii^g Ant.  'tlcttigUf , nu wii t" b»i.«i wJc swto»h’(fr; 


Ciosedv 

Art  at  tract  ive  and 
handsome  Parlor- 
Table. 


I Simple  jo  . b v • 
operau"^. 

Moderaie  in  pou 


THE  CILN'N  FOIOIN’G'BED  €0 

Grant!  Ttapiils,  Mlehigtru. 


FRANK  RHQNER  & CO.,  MFRS.}  N£W YORK 


jTjAEi'gil'S  MAOAZfXS  AVyxRTTSZR 


Haviland  China  at  First  Hands. 

DORFLINGER'S 

I Fifit  ^aiut 2msl' 


will  be  found  everything  in 
tables' china  and  cut  glass. 


WeAdi^mm- 
day,  and  Holiday 
Guts. 


owj-tm 

Complete  Dinner  Sets 
orSingleCohrses. 

MEW  RET  At  L STORE, 

21 8 Fifth  A venae,  coi  26th  Street, 


. TV;  n k**^&*$*  tefii* 
Mtxi&ind  CMna  ten 
uty.  • • 16  . t 


FRANK  HAVILAND 

New  Yotfc.  jiiZgig 


14  'EtnisUf  Si 


A.  S H'-PMU*.. 

Vws't  zuii  iJsaVi  iiiiUtgsT- 


J-  C SANBORN, 

Sec’y  itnl  T><"Av 


e r ^uitcreav^ 

T ' ViecwPtesiden.t. 


MASTTSOLiS,  Oratbs^  ANTX» 

Fine  Furniture 
and  Interior  Work 

In  Special  Designs. 

ENGLISH  CERAMIC  MOSAIC  FLOORS. 

Salesrooms,  268  St  268  Wabash  Avenue;  Au:. 
Factory*  104,  196,  A 198  Clinton  Street,  _ 


IHSPEOTIOS  XKTTTm 
00MESP0NDS3SI0E  SOLIOITED, 


T he  "Knickerbocker'’  Coffee  Spoon 


Rtp  Wii*yr.urV *ud 


' Owr  .SOGS&X  wiftl  tV;  '"RCP.  V.*V  A\ld  *•  KXrtlk; KJF fiifC*  pit *’ * is*  IJMUjt  US  VE*pr#'ifi  •'fWffUC*  Ws 

tjtoJnrji'/r  ifpotvn  Wd  fount  ip  . fhittUtprt,  ti  ststvotun  asi  «>td  -the  handle . nuUii?  Ofer 

4tv;l  m $orfr  t^rra  ot  Mijlit^t  ihert  i.  JM«, 

Ipfrftity  1^1^09  * 6 ll>  Ow  nfc vr  Kdftt'i'  -.tii oti  *■':  ft tadi?**  Hbry«fiy*r* fn  >j|  '^eewy  fr^U/ttvv  i*  3.«$tAni«d£,  #&i-  £* 

ptfc*.  Sfendhr  .,  .' ; ‘ ?'  •■' ' ; , •,  • .$• 


J.  H.  JOHNSTON  & CO.,  17  Union  Square,  New  York 


tfM  AZl  VK  A n VJSHTIS8R. 


i The  possession  of  brilliancy  >.  finish,  and 
original  design,  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  perfect  cut  glass,  gained  the 
award  of  Grand  Prize,  Paris, .-1-889,  f°r 

Hawkes  Cut  Glass. 


No  piece  without 
this  trade  • mark 
is  genuine. 


OF  COURSE  VOLF  /IRE  INTERESTED  IN 
FI  NE  CHINA  AT  MODERATE  PRICES, 

ICE  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  ALL  THE  LEAD „ 
INH  FACTORIES- OF  TBE  WORLD  AND  SELL 
A T S TRICTL  V MOD  ERA  TE  PRICES. 

OCR  NEW  E4.PAGE  mrALOGEE  IS  NOW 
reap  Tr  AM>'  Will  m mailed  free  meal 
t/on  marfen&  Magazine  and  send  for 

IT  AT  ONCE 

F/LGO/m  SETTER , 

so  .iso  t ;--  > ; , - A£tr  yorc. 

WPdwg  Gif  !-;  ,1  srsc/Atrr 


What  about  a Bwnqitd  Lamp  ? 

t'hef  iuC  tWprbpeythmg  in  every  beautiiiH  Uome, 
and  Have  hundreds  of  different  rich  eloign* 


The  Rochester 


«rvm  snemiij  the  Ataittp  M thv  ptuuu*e-~,‘  Tiir  ” 

Jtipfcee\ngVM-'  U the  Uini'fV-dfejter  i>*s  not  the  jrefcitliie 
x*t  and  ;he;4r*lVyoa  Wang  to  us  tor  illustrated  pfic«4t*tt 

wtt(  4 $$$#&**&  p ^eiy  by  eXBfr^. ; . 

HOCUESTEK  LAMP  CO.* 

4i  FI® ce,  JStfW  Sark. 


Our  make  of 
Bedstead#  guar- 
anteed to  be  sti- 
perior  in  Anish 
jrryg  tin  d constr  n et  ion 

jjr-V  ;j  to  any  others  be- 

^lgy|  W ing  .pilfered  Ibr 

^^3-  sftle  in  this  eoun* 

• try  or  abroad. 

Oafcrry  Our  ZME«hlau&. 


■18  *1  litfi  STREET, 

C.:-WW  YORK  CITY. 

Next  Door  le  Tiffany' 


ffffi 

1® 


The  tniljr  iuanulHc- 
tnrers  of  Brass  anil 
Iron  ■Be‘<IstOartf*  -ivlio 
carry  sutheiett*  stock  ■“ 

at.  prices  to  supply 
ail  demands,  •"  (if:. 

jk&*.  riu  uituro  Doivloi- 


ffA&PtK'S  MAOAZIXe  AVYJZHTi$£IL 


Chicago.; 

77,  79,  and  81  State  Street 

T able  Services, 

Cut  Glass, 


We  gather  together  at  ieach  suc- 
cessive v season  the  latest  novelties 
Sjpik  ..QSvyest  - fashions  tn  • China  Wild 
Glass,  Otir  0lleetjon  for  this  Au- 
tumn is  superb. 

Artistic  Holiday  and  Wedding 
Presents. 

We  pack  so  that  the  most  delicate 
wares  may  fee  transported  to  any 


point  with  petfcci  safety 


A handt&tinc  caUtagu*;  of 


' ; - , Wood  Mantels, 

showing  Grates/  Til?,  Hearths',  uutj  Fiam^c^Ui 

addr^vfor  &gUx  e*M$* In  *um|!V  ; 7 . 

; 8&gk  *nd  Office  Outfits 

of  - l?Mifn44e& 

House  Fnrmture, 

fyouL ifr:  thfc;tob*£.  c&bw*te.  Write 
T^r  pfcoi'j?n»vta>  rftgttvMfift  And  price* 
f Kwr;  infumA,-  eummmn  co  ., 

- > v Cfiid^NATi,  OHIO 


>Svt  fyifd  W yfc'f 

•.r*  WAA  •♦'-*!  .7  ‘ »tr.  it  4,'t!  V.C'C^  A-  ?c.V  T-JS-'  ..  • * 

■ v - v . t -r:y.-n  i-.  Uitfitl.  nivrr  ■ *.»  W4I  N»:‘  tf*  -tv  >. 

1 . , r 1.  :>.}1  »!»a*  0-  til*  •»<*  r.  V-  hv  v.*H  InV,  St 

Sfi$i+.  like  hew  4iVv«  'e.v’csy  ♦,r*>thk  .Vowr  UfiUA 
aad  ?Ut  w.,n  ea.-myVhep  t),>  ai|Yai« ‘**f  •«  d»c 
ytsyr,;  w/th  Utile  efteW  _ . •’ 

. \ large  vimj>k -A  Siilo.ixi.--*  *ih  ...  ?,-u%  many  ?>w  -will  m mi  .n 

where  thiv  >lfen%tfeA4?»i  *%»,%. v>  9*'*'+  \* 


aR^.y 

E5&A:i[<  •■  ,v4 

• Vf. 

*WWKi:' 

gBre&r 

iIABPER'8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


THE  AEOLIAN. 


The  vEOLIAN  is  neither  a piano  nor  an  organ,  but  an  orchestral 
instrument,  possessing  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  art  of  playing  is  so  simplified  by  this  instrument  that  even 
those  who  have  never  taken  a music  lesson  can  learn,  within  a few 
weeks,  to  play  skilfully  the  most  difficult  music. 

The  AsOLIAN  plays  all  classes  of  music  well;  but  it  is  the 
higher  grades  of  classical  music  that  the  instrument  is  particularly 
designed  for.  Symphonies,  Overtures,  Nocturnes,  Sonatas,  and  com- 
positions of  a like  character  are  played  by  the  AiOLIAN  with  per- 
fect accuracy  and  orchestral  effects,  possible  on  no  other  instrument. 

The  AiOLIAN  is  on  daily  exhibition  at  any  of  the  following 
places,  and  you  are  earnestly  invited  to  call  and  see  it : 

(Catalogue  mailed  upon  application.) 


THE  yEOLIAN  COMPANY, 

18  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Chicago  : 

Lyon  A Heai.y, 
State  A Monroe  Sts. 


Boston : 

P.  W.  Bailey, 
190  Tremont  St 


Pittsburgh : 
Mkllor  & Horne, 
71  Fifth  Ave. 


Cincinnati: 

Aunt  Kxkli., 
144  W.  4th  SL 


Philadelphia : 

C.  J.  Hkppe  A Sow, 

1117  Chestnut  8t. 

Toledo , Ohio : 

The  Wuitnry  A Coerier  Co., 
817  Summit  St 


San  Francisco  : 
Kohler  A Cham, 
86  O’Farrell  St 

Montreal Canada : 

L.  R.  N.  Peatte, 
1676  Notre  Dame  St 


New  Orleans : 

The  L.  G renew  alo  Co., 
13  Baroune  St 


Detroit: 

P.  J.  SOHWANKOVBKY, 

23  Monroe  Ave. 

50 


Washington , D.C. : 
Sander*  A Staymax, 
984  P St,  N.  W. 


Digitized  by 


Go^  'gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Hji&jpjs&Xt. UAaAziim 


ON  APPROVAL— THE  VOCALION 

‘O.  those  haying  the  idea  that  nothing  can  compare  with  a I 

w;e  "would  : 


X Organ  for  the  musical  services  of  a Church 
Reserve  judgment  until  the  Vocalion  is  seen  and  heard* 

It  costs  50  # less  than  a Pipe  Organ  of  equal  capacity,  and  occupies 
scarcely  quarter  of  the  Space.  Unquestionably  it  is-one  of  the  most 


important  inventions  in  the  Musical  World  of  the  KIXth  Century. 


Responding-  to  numerous  requests,  and  to  enable 
Church  authorities  or  representatives  of  lodges* 
Associations,  etc.,  to  intelligently  mtonn  themselves 
as  to  the.  nature,  characteristics;'  and'  remarkable 
tonal  qualities  of 


'vie  . will  send  an  instrument  on  approval  (to  responsible  parties)  to  any  Rail- 
road,  point  in  the  United  Suites;  and  within  any  -reasonable  • distance  will 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  a competent  Organist  to  exhibit  it,  or  give  a Vocalion 
Redial,' the  proceeds  of  which,  in  case  'of  purchase,  shall  go  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Church  or  Association  interested. 

Ciraifatrs,  fepi  the  authorities*  i'liu&irated  Ca*3iogi*?s,  -if rife* Lists, 

*n.  tun  if*- r i'sf-irmaUon.  jrvailer)  \<y  z*;\\ 

YORK  WARCfiOOMS.- j W£8T£RN  OtPOTr  M A CUtN  A «|Cri( 

10  East  T6th  Street,  LYON,  POTTER  * CO.,  WA&VfW  &<tiv»un, 

T$*rvc$kH-  vuiifx-sOi  and  fit  nit  ay*;  f 174478  Wabash  A ve„  Chicago.  I 5-11  Summer  Street* 

BOSTON  WARERQOMS,  SSI  Tremont  Street,  r*cro*v,  WORCESTER,  MASS, 

iCiixdiy  srx&ntitiiY  t&i*  p u lAf.i o^tip M when  writing. 


“ The  standard  of  perfection,  and  the 
model  from  which  the  civilized  world 
copies.” 


aijch  in  qutuUty.  bvnueifui  devig n«  &nd  rtuiAh. 
fte&somihle  priced  &Ad  term*,  both  whoUjHttk*  and  ro- 
t*lL  You  will  do  vrisel  j to  And  ont  About  thane  iroodi 
before  truyitifcottiefSc  OM,(uo*fuo* free.  Addrom 


A Piano  that  has  stood  the.  most 
thorough  test,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Musical  Public  as  possessing  the  high- 
est grade  of  perfection.  X • 


6E0.  P.  mi .rnmmnxmmWA  h 


sTABbiOHCD 


A Piano  that  has  .been,  before  the 
Public  nearly  foi  ly  years,  acid  is  giv- 
ing thorough  satisfaction  in  thousands 
of  American  homes. 


TONETCRASturr 

itrr  TSata.  JCtSSAUaSS. 

endorsed  by  leading  artists. 

C&ilaani*  kiilid  va  AsnPilXhttiffii* 

! 10  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  16th  Street; 

MEW  YORK  CITY. 


LYON,  POTTER  & CO 


174  «T  <7«  Wtiltash  Are.,  CHICAGO, 
the  only  authorised  representatives 


for'  the  IyT  orthtydsi: 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


euerxs's  maqauks  Auygurussn. 


A WONDERFUL  PIANO, 


The  A,  B.  CHASE  PIANO 


la  Time,  Ac«on(  aad  W'oTkmwahip 

}*  & wv&vpi  tat  ea(My*Ve<I 

U«dfo$-- N«<*  mwa*  J®.  «« 

d(»r«w  this  Abo**  9T«^ineiitv  lUiJiewiai**^  U» 

Ball: ^0*6  fcj 
; Cbit*£a  by  i 

^ ” ’ji"  «-  ."ifpffWWVVMf  m va  41^, 

?*&  Fr*ftci»c*  by  KOHLER  A CHASE 
Worcester Ay -'<£;  t GORHAM  A CO  • " 
J**fcftdat  Micfc,,  by  S.  B SMITH  A CO 
AjiU  in  (&*xiL%m pijier  ^ ^ l^in^  dealers. 

To\  mi* iogue  .«o$  uncen  W any  the  above,  or  add 

'..  /.  % THE  A.  B,  £ H A S TS  CO.. 

CMvatha  this  -Uagstfne.j ',  NoHViLK,  O* 

. >£  $fERUNOrSU:vlR~~ 

SOUVENIR  ROXFft 


tmxw<4*we,  QiU)it£ 
?ur  .l*fpe  & tiefts-'cUr 

E,  f>  DROOP 
JTTp  SUTfcO  A CO.  • 

^YON,  P0TT&&  * CO 

co  i;,V:  a 

Wo^t»ierVy;e*x7GORHAM  A COT 


P-  0,  STAMP  BOXES, 

MATCH  BOXES,  PLASTER  CASES,  An 


TMIS  liisioric  attf 
* sou  vtrji  ir  is  full  • 
vm  'itg  detail  lo  spe* 


iectovs.  J 

® bow!  then* fl 
; reprtevp •:#£  £fb  9 
sM  o|d  Ivoa^  Yh  \y h i cTe^  i>4 jc  - S 

M qra!  dietT  1 

P ThfeAtem  is'  ftp.  ^ 

V • siijriita  ‘v bf ; ’ (W.  “'mod  i itbii  i r 

Vienu 

'k**vy  to.  coitim*raontfc  jmV^i 

r^^ls.  daring  the 

•VS’’;M  i ]'\\ ; .^/;  j>;  •; v .;,  ;•  • • 

Surmounting  tbe  W4r.-»c  is  H 


. :.  P»TW 


INFORM  OF  eN- 

Vt  LOfT  'A'iTri 

CAN  $jfc  V If  C O 
POSTAOCSTAMP 
ON  fKONT,  nc>] 
CttVIftS  STAMP; 
Pti  HAttfc.  I 


miniature  bast  of  tbc  -scivj 

fmble  patriot 

Asa  souvenir  of 

»'r.  nothing  caicu !stirpa^'  if 

is  it  complete  history  in  iwkfc- 
U is  made  m Sterhpg'^iA^  t»Y 

Whiting  Mfe  Co: 


\ A JTte  <ar  *rd#et  Mimx 

X 

•vN^  ^^i-Rff  iff 

' 4«9|  *»  •*■"****  »v,v 

.-.  . • >r  :•  - ^Vr'y  ew^.-  ■ 

./’■  X . '.  V \ i r^l^^lftA^ttSSEllENh 

/ ' '<7fr h-V-.',:/';';  • \ . •.  TilM'  Wt  WTY  ’r 

V— -w — y . 

for  sale  by  all  ieadiog  jewelers  and  sifyeismiths. 


Whiting  Mfff.  Co.. 

’Jer  trade -mark  only. 

pIjAll)  ■ « • . 
Tea,  g-llt  howl  - - 
Oraapre,  plain  howl 
Orange,  gift  howl* 


IS  - MARKED 


<?M  WHITE  WARE 


liAfirg/t’S  XA>MZJ*<rE  AOVEKT1SKK. 


BROTHERS 

t.;.  m 


EASY  RUNNING 
GRACEFUL  / 
DURABLE  /' 
STRONG  / 
BEST  / K 


fjfjlP 

itninfc 

Wmg|H| 


/an  old  house 

y WITH  A weuu- 
/Aarneo  REPUTA"' 
/ TION,  THAT  WAR- 
RANTS ALL  ITS  OWN 
PRODUCTION. 


MANUFACTURE: 


MUSKEGON, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  CHICAGO, 

PRINCIPAL  office. 

MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  HARTFORD, 


THE  WILIER  MARCH,  “M* 

% Director  Chr.  Bach.  8 pages,  engraved 
notes,  title  page  lithographed  in  4 colors, 
worth  $t  .00,  tree  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  10 
cents  sn  stamps  or  coin. 

W1LUER  MANUFACTUWINQ  CO.. 


For  nearly  hair  * century,  Lowell  Carpet*  have  been 
acknowledged  Ity  aJI  Ifitje 

ThefcOWBU 
JNBRAIISS  are 
t?ouud  upoiL  A'b>>le 
loif  stick,  which 
the.  tfoiUvl 
i\Ktm  4eciiied  tu 
a wait?!  .tt*a4.o* 
ihAfk,  Th*  stick 
J#  in  two  i&p 
pkvjeSv  NiPjtiS  tin; 
ui?fcn«2  tff  ii>u 

lAnYRbl* 
Qft&PAX'*: 

i&kwAhk  or 


*|-»L»NAiU«*B*  Wl«. 


The  word 
“LOWEtX” 
A3PPKAI4S  TN 

v Arrr&r<  t»rt« 
T&tt$Vu.!Si*fc«t'k 

nuiV  Sildjr 
BtrsacU  aUvdT 
of  the  |th> 
(eiii,  Ia>OK 
CARKFULtf 
to  1 heb  nde-jnaf k», 
be  sure  you 
get  the  trOrtUliite 
LOTOSIX 

c&Krm 


FLOUR  BIN^SiEVE 

A n«w  &ud  uss-fui  Invfcntiou,  fwr  Iwitutkif  N«ot.  tv 
victual  lo  l be  i* All,  It  occupies  no  iti^rF  •Jffft*,'-' 


Lictu-d  to  ibe  a All,  It  oCAPyte*  no  lft«frT  «*  ayfe*. 

ATofls  ipHlio*  of  flour,  keejw  it  frw’  fto*  W*** 
aa*1  Pud  wlJt»  JilKod  from  Ul«  Ili  a >**<»*  *&fc 

A fiCMTO  WANTEO  fjTtVERY  COtWtf 

MU  Ell  10  Mto  tad  Womm  «ttu  j*a6*  45&-Aa,*r 
rspidlT  MtUnc  *&»•  And  »nr  other  *>** 

«l«sr  *&0  lb  9 dswi  £f*£t 

fit**  « *Mv;  *A  <0«4dr  *U  ♦* 

write  w d*r. 

n« lO'pVkft  iruxownu 


These.  £od6«  ore  invuuiahlj  full  widib.  t?h4  may  he 
haii  i/A  a Uu  ^e  variety  rtf  (Jefd-JiuS,  which  f<»  lv? hfihzm 
And  coloring  art*  uii&'|uaU.ed,  reuderiUR  Ibtffii  ospechtUy 
uppropviiUt*.  h>r  mti*tie  homes. 

For  Sale  by  all  Ffrat-elanit  Peakf*. 


snepard  Said  ware  (X 

Mfiursmcc\  ^V***#*?* 

».  Bam  s,  T. 


Sttul  forth*  ^Ovhow 
Ctr\f'  Rxrceun  Ucvik 
Of  Prite  KcctipVx  ;, 
Matted  five  (or  tlitrj 

asking  ;,v‘ 


HARPER'S  Af.WAZ/RE  ADVERTISER. 


ior  you  do  require  a match 
to  light  it:  but  the  process 
of  applying'  the  match  h 
matchless  and  no  jSKL 
mistake.  In  short,  ABMWwk 


our  easy  lighting 
device  is  an  unsur- 
passed advantage. 


Steflti  iot'  VMT  At  & G book 

: A Kiflir  CoM 

B*r*l*y  NVYk, 


&*.\£s  Ox 


LAMP 


-rer^:U6nr 

|Sm&  *T  COSTS  MUCH 

^ ^ 8 S *d^- 

j«e 

i»*str£ s*  j.t'  >bu  cjiiv, 
ih*rm  if*  vi  iotn 

FOMC  4 tfVWOB 
^ wi  VfKt  .YftfV;  Phi<rtK*C' 

SjnSBIf 


;\'  ■'■/!!!;•  -,'  re-fs?  *f«a  oniV  • 

2 Double  Ceatrat  Draught 

I Lamp  made. 

A Every  genuine  B & H 

ffgft  f-ftxnp  is  start) ped 

ffi  “The  ft;  A H.” 

JffSffln  In  Styles,  Finish,  and 

Irlffll  Wonttftaiiship  . s«  pe- 
lf 9]  nor  others. 

VI  91  Largest  r nritiw 

|f/  t a « t k • B A k ;y  r * 

aoJ  'h-i^p. 

B & H •'  1 amps 

MbIPhXSD  are  sojd  By  1 deling 

'.  jy  .'t  ‘ N fi'ous-L*  EyaryWher? 

■ J Bny  it  and  lahr  w fithfr, 

* v vn^^ci  ct^n  rv 

BRADLEY  & HUBBARD  HFB.  CO.. 

The  Largest  Lamp  M^ufaetsrar*  ia  tbaWarJii 

PfKW  ton k.  mr*ToN,  rss'UA^ 

Fi(c(oriee:  M&HiBKN;  wSSt^ 


Po^a'rv  of  fmitatiDSSn 

tfemex 

AUTOGRAPH  //  > 

>0 


y»-ir  o* 

LABEL 

Jft>  <JVT 

ENUINE 


SOUVEMIR  SPOON 

v'  ;••'-••  A Wlrt?}>  *<'  vVjrtf;  ' < •„  ••  ••'»•> !. 

f*. • -*  .3r&  ■> 

'State 4rid  Wauhinglon  Streets,,  Chicago, 

C51L.^S  BRO,  <$c  CO.  Jeweller, 

PHffi?r.rx  giucabo 

H Harper*  r#e  JttB*.  H imah  Bkbo  & ^GidSl^ 


Hivah  Bk&q  lit  '•O^;,0hii*<^d. 


itAKrfcfrs  jrj0A%r$x.  apfc 


m 


A NEW  W 


ts*  novsevmm  u «•»  i*dtg»  «wni 

»1»  do  »rtt»Vio  <X'+er.  It  (*  IWMittllifUMy  I1‘ 

ArllfUc  ffoedle  Wnfl,  Jltiroe  JJwoWWfl.CBuurw)  « vvrwr.  rn»c»«»j  r*''~***_7>  -7  ~ • 

Kiecbwjftud  Woman’s  Cbai  Wal  to^f  it  by  fee-tlM-nvwt  lhon>u*Mj  practical 

ArrawJ?  mor*  tlwn  »0©.  IKW  ladle*  emt*?  ite  monthly  v torts.  but  *tw;  *uxxioas  to  * 

*h*?rc£ore  we  oaoRo  tUi*  u«<m*  *»**<***«  & *•  WF  adroTirtwnry  {****£**  HOU335WX#  A 

o^r,  To  ever?  person  who  Kill  wmd  ua  wv  QPXLufi  «itt  packing  we  *U1  forward  th*i  ***  vw**  t*  **** 
^ vri/srs Tltts  »nd .vodabseJuteiv ;f>*r  ««<?  i>o*t  pnid.ft *rUeodi4  &*** ^***f^^f 

021  trial  lor  tnree  mOutUS,  flwttf*.  with  wWcb  fcunareda  of  PfttWrn*  fov  ftgt&  work  ****** 

jpAmped..  Tklai/i  not  a **  catch  penny”  outfit,  but  u efcrtJrt&K*  And  bc*ttiifui  outfit.  Tfc*e  oatm  if  ^o«gjbt«Anjr 
ordinary  art  embroidery  start  would  cost  you  mere  tfc&n  #t.«0  for  the  patV»rn«  wfcTcft  &£0*UM*£: , 
outflt  b*  saimlied  with  mmofn*  txwUbf,  poucet  and  full  irwtruettans  far  tirim?.  We  W**e  Sh&  sp>ro<5\*J  «*«r 
•Smnjy  to  introduce  HOVAsWVFV  into  hew  hom«k  for  when  on^n  «rb*erit*-r  teoow  t.Hafc  *mt  Via*  riot  jari 

• - * * k *■“--  - - -*~ -» — «ot  — mm  >«a  |jf  ^ye  uot  ftrolwtreJift  w. 


romwinT  with  it.  Bix  subscript  ions  and  «tx  outfttr  will  be  *e«i  for  &I.OO  If y$H  ire  not  mroUtor  wUfc  the 
IlUtlsfe Wl  o#fc  yonr  oewsdeftltr  for  a ropy.  6^iar*nt*n?d.  JUf  to  our  fa 

Hf  — .«»—p  aKeve9UL-'  gjfi 

Mention  ifcia  paper.  Addrett  * tiw 


» fftj 

.1 


‘Tbs  Btfst  Household  Magazine  in  Existence/' 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  FOR.JH 

The  rmrpos*  of  the  ptjfchvfie^t  tbit  flvftutor  Hiajriiin^  i*  :f«  jxnM#  tC*Afc-  and  fiE  LPrT.rlv  *i  ailjvit* 

f-  N FF.RT.V1  NI-ISfG  9firf  f?>&fRVCTlVK.  and  ike  mitrer*!  eutnmerrekhon  which  Good  Ho«!;ki»hv/.  ai-  *».**  * 

received  from  ilk- Pr*r«  and  ihit4^-  w;irr»jttv  >E?  i?v  wyipg-  that  t litas'*  otvjer ts  jia*<a;  been  achieved  to  the  «nl/* 
of  oar  suhs-errhers.  r . * . • , ^ t,  ( ;.  „ . ';  » * ‘ . ;;  , 

Good  Housekeeping  for  1892  Will  be  Better  than  Ever* 

THerfc  will  tie  ;*  ««rkn:  of  pftpuvs  hf  F^irTon,  Majtixwutfc  *ith  thA  January  numhcj.  to  bt  tailed 

mast  steals  for  m.anv  miluoss,  ami  a few  for  miluoxaires. 

Th«t«e  who-  arc  E4miUar  with  1*<i  v.rirut^  k i*nw  'I heir  very  practical  .nature  and  their  inestimabic  v^Tut!  hou^t'wrw^s 
yihd  ttOuibUetp^PA  of  w.haf^vdf  rosu^'iiou  U*  lift:.  N.onv  ^re  ?-»  rr<  ii.  and  none  vo  poor,  tint  that  they  in'tiEl  tm*i  h^ip  JiWi 
fiiuggcst i«vh  j.r<  0h-s<  ^') 'rnttfeir'; JMtf  ik^ei  w hat. .rfvery- goiwj.  h^ui^i} e«? p**  desires  ihey  should,  hr-: 

We  siuiU  dtfer  another  »cn«  iubk^l  tfefetokd  t hut  Uttle  OATtfiidcrdd  in  print  tb  be  called 

'--  T&E  3BXPKKT  WAIT  It  ESS. 

These  parent  will  Tio^'e  »c»  do  wirh  the  htHwefcold  Ditiiu^-R/K'ni,  aryi  paMicuUrlv  with  the  3rra?s*3ecv:nt  <4  the  Tfrbta 
aiid  Tajik  Service.,  giv-.pjf  dctiTicd  ’iwtpjcd.rn?-  i.vr  r.*l>trvvc  and  m^td  thv  ^tardlfHvint  a!  i vtfmtd  h.,Mr,  U 

Pnuiitai  and  Helpful  l.***?*^  tlui . if  whU  l_eaf»tei|,'  will  be  k raib^bU'  ild’  K»  the  'jmif/wisMik  bnH>eVv*>pv*  m tit* 

end  of  utl  good  jvpusc-kef^HMfc  Au>jh«r  a«rj«5An  3W4>th‘k  dcpRrihumt  no  lc*«  cvAcnug;  *vSU  Issfvc.  ihc  titir.  xtl 

THE  MENOIKCi  BASKjGT* 

to  be  coimibutc.d  by  Mrs.  m#  ty&ie  JW.k>  whow'  vetaatiTitv  in  al!  hmtj»t»witdy  arr.otnplkhrncnt,7  >»  »Mm<W 
jeubleef  wdil  be  treated  hi  a mxt\r»ct  .feifU  FracitcAl  Rod  Helpful  itL  live, 'dt(T«Tjrie  W hpuy^kc^peri  tb»  ituponant 

pari  c»f  gvx>4  house Uevpm^:  ha^  aiway^  l«?ctt  a bugbear; 

Wti  buvf 
pfctCAl  W5lt«’ 

k ic^ 
cmsciif^d 

of  flwi  nu^>in?  it^eU  wl  ju*  ccm^]\knt  *djipiabiHry  fp  tteejlf  m?«de,  rachex  itx>dj  by  retspr tug’  frifefr  w /‘remvvtfa* 

r fit  wluch  mini  ncccfcMnly  Ue  taken  irvm  wliat  otlierwvur  b*r  ^d  to  improve  tb« 


Or  GiftR  for  Aubt«iptioua,  the  coftf  a 

..  ...  HHL ,.,  ..  PUj,  Mff 

•iub'.rnpbnu  j»rk>.  >-  * yt:&  \ *>  ?o  mnntiw.  or-Ji  rvy  bn- five  . . 

r»w>t»-  Aii(vw*4s-ifi/ini.  tlvlif  «v»rU  n«i  \Aitl  k Mitilllttl  fit  ffiVSi'l* 


Ap  cvpm&  !ttP»«jr  orduT  is  the  saft»i  way  tv  send  money;  fsampk  c/ip^  ktni-X^  qi\  appficatiou.  Ad4rca* 

Clark  W,  Bryan  & Co.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


| j 1 1 Mou  rns  os  tbi  u/!  i'oii 

1 * 4 'Bolder**  Popalar  Eleirtriojaii, 

W'An  Hi  1.-.I  r.ii,  .1  ijiootlilv1  journal  O.r  tin- 
-.m'*1' >*'. Ui • •-■iprrimtiucv.  ami  puldic 
If  f r.Oi  puts.  CO.,  I^ynw. 


TACTICAL  BNOftTH AMf>. 

OB  &KVM  »l MFX.U  KKi«CI»»I.RS. 

l-saig«uL 

‘ n s t i&mmim* 
~ t,  Start. 


A 


l.j..  ,>x5-w‘  'Eo^lait«l  Ji  ciitf  ofly  i i ?ti»iire2).fy  Jn  the  mdipyty^ 

uf  sht>e  rfianuitiirhfpe  A of  the  niAmpfcturew  are 

&vrf  npft  the  It  E-KALfi  rbori?  than  Any  other 

r EmhjcJ  oarier— oft  ^ceounl  of  the  mirrha^ni'-  clam  tit  irx  pftAirlw: 


New  England  paper— orv  aeeouut  of  the  pwrhaiiag  clasj,.^  in  nwtk-xs. 

. : ;’*:  !'  ' ■ i V 56 


Go  gle 


jj  fro 


.i-jSfVEBE 


!f-'ur 


[CHtGAN 


HAMPER  >8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL. 


Christmas  comes  but  once  t year. 

And  when  it  comes  It  brings  good  cheer. 


We  will  tend  the  first  five  packages  for  $3.2$,  postpaid,  and  of  the  complete  nets  for  $$.40.  postpaid. 

lfa.  1.— For  6©  Cent*,  and  4 Cent*  for  Postage*  1?  Prong  Jc  Co.’*  and  other  fine  Christmas 
Cards,  together  with  a cut-out  fancy-shaped  Card. 

Ns.  S.— For  60  Cent*,  and  4 Cent*  for  Poetage,  10  large  and  finer  Cards  from  the  above  publishers, 
together  with  a shaped  monotint  Booklet.  < 

No.  8.— For  SI. OO,  and  6 Cent*  for  Postage*  a choice  selection  o!  86  Beautiful  Cards,  of  I*  Prang 
Sc  Co.**,  also  a handsome  Souvenir  Booklet. 

Ns.  4.— For  01.00,  and  8 Cent*  for  Poetage,  a selection  of  10  of  our  largest  and  finest  Cards, 
together  with  a Santa  Claus  Letter,  illustrated,  by  Mary  C.  Hopkins,  assistant  editor  of  St.  Nic  holms,  and 
a folding  Calendar  for  1808. 

No.  6.— For  86  Cento,  and  8 Cento  for  Pontage,  10  Prang’*,  Tnek’a,  Ward**,  and  other  beau- 
tiful cards. 


No.  0.— For  60  Cento,  and  4 Cent*  for  Pontage,  6 Christmas  Booklets,  Including  one  shaped  animal 
Booklet. 

No.  7.— For  01.00,  and  8 Cento  for  Pootage,  7 handsome  Bearealr  Booklets,  together  with  a 
colored  Picture  Book  by  Marcus  Ward  fit  Co. 

No.  8.— BIRTHDAY  PACKET.  For  60  Cento,  17  Fine  Card*  of  Prang’*  or  Tnek’o. 

Ns.  ©.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PACKET.  For  60  Cents,  86  Card*  of  Maren*  Ward’*, 
Prang**  Card*,  assorted. 

STAMPS  AND  POSTAL  NOTES  RECEIVED.  Nov  el  tie*,  at  16,  86,  60.  76  Cento,  and 
01.00  each,  for  Birthday  or  Anniversary,  which  will  be  selected  with  care  for  different  tastes  and 
ages  as  specified. 

CHD  TP  APMFOQ  M area*  W ard’*.  Prang’s,  and  other  beautiftil  Cards,  no  two  alike. 

lUn  I tAwntnOi  for  01.00,  and  8 cents  for  Postage.  Better  assortment,  08.00,  and  10 
cents  for  Postage.  A very  choice  selection,  08.00,  and  80  cents  for  ^Postage.  And  for  60  cents,  and  4 
cents  for  Postage,  as  Cards,  no  two  alike. 


BEACON  HILL  LINEN.  Far  Fashionable  Uses  1*  the  Best  Pager 
made. 

COMMONWEALTH  LINEN.  A Medlam-grteed  hat  Fine  Grade. 

V.  S.  Treasury  Bond.  Toughest  Pager  made.  I*  very  fhohloaabla. 
CARTER’S  TYPE- WRITING  PAPERS.  “Best  and  cheapest  In  the 
market.*' 


«n  nrn  nu  jyr  DflllMn  We  guarantee  our  prices  lowest  in  America.  Sample  sheets  of  paper  and  envelopes  from  10  eeats  a pound 
rfAiELn  DT  I fib  r UUNU.  and  upward,  with  prices  and  number  of  sheets  to  a pound,  sent  on  receipt  of  16  cents.  These  papers  are  the 
correct  sizes  and  finish  for  fashionable  correspondence. 

QDITPIAI  nccro  On  orders  of  010  and  over  we  will  prepay  .freight  charge*  to  aeareot  railroad  station.  Clnh  year 
OibulAL  UirLlli  orders  with  (Head*  and  take  advantage  of  this.  Agents  and  Denier*  should  correspond  with  us. 

rilPDAl/rn  I/ICITIUP  ninno  For  S1.7J  we  send  a copper  plate,  finely  engraved,  with  $0  cards.  Estimates  furnished  for  Wedding 
kHUflAVE.U  VIOI  I IHUa>uAnlld.  and  Class-day  Invitations.  Street  Dies,  Crests,  and  Stamping.  Samples  free  on  application.  All  the 
work  is  done  on  our  premises.  We  employ  only  the  best  workmen  and  use  the  finest  cards.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Handsome  haze*  of  flne  stationery,  plain  or  Ulnmlnated,  for  86  cent*,  60  cents,  76  cents,  81.00  to  88.00  each,  sure  to  give 
satisfaction.  

tt.  tt-  OA.R.TBZ1  «Aj  OO.,  8 Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


HOLIDAY  GIFT  BOOKS. 


Ml  ACT  III  VO  fir  nnilDni  Pompeiian  Edition.  By  Bulwkr  (Lord  Lytton).  This  thrilling  historical  novel, 
LflO  | UAlO  Ul  I UHI I LIL  the  sublime  creation  of  a genian,  is  produced  in  a superb  manner  befitting  the  brill- 
iant conception  of  tbe  author.  It  contains  fifty  photogravure  illustrations  from  photographs  of  Pompeii  as  it  uow  is, 
especially  selected  on  the  spot  by  a member  of  the  firm,  and  also  from  celebrated  restorations  and  Pompeiian  frescoes.  Tbe 
magnificent  and  distinctively  Pompeiian  binding  far  surpasses  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
2 vole.,  crown,  8vo,  embossed  in  full  gold  - $6.10 

Parchment  Edition,  Limited  to  260  copies,  numbered  and  registered,  and  printed  on  fine  laid  paper,  with  broad, 
ample  margins.  The  illustrations  are  proof  impressions  on  imperial  Japanese  paper. 

2 vols.,  small  qnarto,  genuine  parchment  covers,  embossed  in  full  gold,  gilt  tops.  - $16.00 

mr||7|  Romanesque  Edition.  Tuk  Last  of  tu*  Roman  Tribunes.  By  Bulwkr  (Lord  Lytton).  A superb  edition  of  this 
UltnLI.  splendid  historical  romance,  which  stands  without  an  equal,  full  of  photogravure  illustrations  from  Roman  photo- 
graphs, printed  on  super-calendered  and  plated  paper.  The  paper  is  of  excellent  manufacture;  the  printing,  the  best;  and  tbe 
binding,  magnificent.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo,  embossed  In  gold,  gilt  tops  ------  $6.00 

Parchment  Edition.  A limited  edition  of  the  above,  printed  on  flne  laid  paper,  with  broad,  ample  margins,  with 
proof  illustrations  on  imperial  Japanese  paper.  Strictly  limited  to  260  numbered  copies. 

2 vols.,  small  quarto,  full  parchment,  embossed  in  gold,  gilt  tops  ------  $15.00 

XIIC  I II  V HE  TUP  ADUn  ■ Or,  Florence,  Past  and  Present.  By  Virginia  W.  Johnson.  In  the  beautiful  Flower 
| ||k  LILT  III  I VlL  AnilU  | City  of  Italy,  so  attractive  to  Americans,  there  is  an  endless  amount  of  historic  folk-lore, 
an  abundance  of  which  the  author  has  delicately  interwoven  with  descriptions  of  the  cathedrals,  the  campaniles,  and  the  Floren- 
tine people,  making  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  thoroughly  complete  books  of  this  class  ever  issued.  Illus- 
trated with  tweuty-flve  photogravures  from  photographs  of  points  oflnterest  in  Florence. 

1 voL,  crown  Svo,  vellum  cloth,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors  ------  $6.00 

ml  inv  nr  TIIC  I lit  Stirling  Edition.  By  Sir  Walter  Soott.  A splendid  edition  of  this  celebrated  romantic 
Lflll I Ul  I lit  LAML«  poem,  with  all  of  Scott's  Introductions  and  a complete  appendix;  printed  on  fine  laid 

paper,  and  containing  numerous  photogravures  illustrating  the  Scottish  scenery  as  so  marvellously  described  by  the  Author. 
1 vol.,  imperial  8vo,  cloth,  gold  and  silver,  gilt  tops  -------  $4.00 

X||C  vnmr  nr  Tlir  on  The  splendid  reception  awarded  the  “Dreams  of  the  Sea’*  has  induced  us  to  follow  its 
I HE*  lUlut  III  I IIL  OCA.  success  by  the  above  volnme,  which  will,  if  possible,  outdo  in  attractiveness  its  worthy 
predecessor.  The  exquisite  illustrations,  sometimes  full-page  and  again  delicately  interwoven  with  tbe  text,  which  is  selected 
»rom  the  masterpieces  of  well-known  writers,  serve  as  a superb  settiug  for  this  artistic  production. 

1 vol.,  oblong  qaarto  (15>£  x 8 inches  in  size),  boxed  -------  $2,60 

IDOiniiU  MVQ  By  William  Howe  Downes.  Illustrated  by  A.  H.  Bioknell.  A great  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
AlluAIIIAn  UAlU.  Of  nature  is  made  by  the  strong  descriptive  power  of  the  author,  which,  together  with  the  exquisitely 
pencilled  half-tone  engravings  and  vigorous  etchings  accompanying  the  text,  makes  a volnme  of  strong  literary  merit  and 
intrinsic  worth.  1 vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tope,  uncut  edges  .......  $4.00 

ESTES  & LAURIAT,  Publishers,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Nh  other  bovk,  except  the  Bible,  has  lad  suck  a sate  in  /A c United  States  as  Grant's  M'tm&rt-  If 
six  h united  ami Jifh  thousand  (650,0‘X>)  copy$*  have  nlnradr  gen*  isUr  tie  Asrmrs  af  the  H%  ft  , at  tie  issU 
scriptifin  price  of  f 7. 00,  there  must  it  several  million  perple  in  inert  moderate  i muw  itetwes  T**he 
these  be**ks  and  teiU  jump  at  an  offer  fa  buy  them  at  the  prist  of  70  cents.  The  CosMOrotJT IX  has 
contracted  far 


600,000  Volumes 


for  the  tist  or  t he  su'ascaiSKits  Of  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  BfAGAXiifE. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  WAR. 

GEN’L  GRANT'S  MEMOIRS  {cloth,  green  and  gold).  2 vote.,  «oM  try  wtweriptlae  for  $7,00 
GEN’t  SHERMAN'S  MEMOIRS  iclattr,  green  and  gold),  1 vols.,  Mid  by  a*tocr»ptte»  for  5.00 
SEN'L  McCLELLAN  S MEMOIRS  (doth,  firee#  and  field),  I voL.  sold  by  atbswiption  for  3.75 
BEN'L  SHERIDAN'S  MEMOIRS  fclvth.  fru*  and  gold),  2 vats.,  sold  by  MNscHotren  for  6.00 
fiEN’L  ROB  T E.  LEE'S  MEMOIBSXclotb,  flreea  aad  geld),  1 v«l.,soW  fey  subscript  ioa  far  3.75 

7 Thi>  1!1  ia ||  tt\\ f|  f msfa»li®Waf'th&  Tt^nsoai^ uvtyooM  cha&feiir h*  COK?woPOi_if  a.v  \o  mate an' offer  wiut-b 
VU  mv  Ul 1 1 lit; il«  I h «t«  uAdoubUs&Sf'  sttw*  frdTort  been  etjuaiUtti  -$Q  the  h imXety  of  any  Fenodicsi . 


„ .„•  \jGi3  s vr r«*y  jy  wcnwirs,  a wiuiaca.*  ioi  a a. y« 

JSS?’  i Shwmaira  Memoirs,  2 vols.,  for  3.70 

l <Je^l  McClellan’*  Memoirs,  t voh,  far  5,70 
Memoirs,  3 vols,,  for  3.7a 
following  j Memoirs,  * volume,  for  3.70 

/T|v>  ^ p^tnajoc  prepaid/- ^ cittffcw 1,  nn  the  iUrru.in  payabfe  tiv  th*  wecrivScrvidr 

WwV  5 ? ,lfe  p»*Oi£t  must  ora^r.  llrAot,  ot>  oji  , SJitrc»«i*Hr  ^cr  us,  . SfefiuSiJD.^  o*.  \! 

**  tOtllau,  4$  «*.  j U~ , y>  «.<*,  oiwr  extn  p*t  ui.  1 s‘  ‘-!\  V- . ' ;V.- * V-  .;  ‘ •’ 

T|f  tbh  cU^isdtt  tprtn  of  Shuadmaihs  Memoir*.,  in  itnr  \ir%t  tokme.  and  T«ir  :ChNdP>TOXJTAV  J«r  a 

ml  M-tvUvVj  ;y.^r,frti5  bft  vem'  Itfc. ’<&.*#';  >U}cFwi*tf  the  cheap&j-  (qjjjm  ol^Monte^B  Memoir*  for. 

2?  tents.  / v;  - v ;i  . v<‘  .*  * { ‘ -1*  < : , * , 

7Th<^  /fAitfttilhrtHtjS  ft  **  » lalHicn  «ubMcrkb«r*;  and 

wylUvi'L  14 Lfill  douxnnrutv  f.aw.  b&tn  anrao^vJ  t&  jh«;  pwrptwaa  of  iotruniuruif;  live  »i 

once  11^  thr  U^H.MOikVo  iciwjT^iujr  puliitc  c»Hlu  5icrj)Jt»( 

15C I/wlift  the  ttwiit  BfiaobaI  liUtorf  of  flt^  wtr,  tod  voa«l  N- 

V></v^v  VWv  w iw  iiitntl m ni  «t  o?r4iA|Lir  elf  £im**  <0  pome.  Th€;?r''aw.  o.ffmd  « a price  *h*r  vr 
btft  he: mtyrt  ffW  smjr  On*  tel  tfuai  ihr  t>rv>€  ftr  Wxpus (jit  alt,oe- l^Rf>  tttw*  thao  th»;  prver  ^ T»/* 
A^  Wfuch  afiy^n  «i»nuaUr' 'I53A  b>:  ibt  ^Vik  o^*r  n&c  ilitKWWKSius  by  anut» 

/]* hpniA  Kf*  J^lff nilf?  !rav^  ^-L'k  offered  br  •.■veriic*dac»]$  2i5  prem’uunA  W Mvhacnb- 

\ / ^ - -yjO’ytert.  -ft**  a;>.  ojrigfnal  eXiboc  rip  lion  edition  o«  best  paper,  ani 


The  CosmopoUtau  wilL 
be  sent  by  mail  for 
one  year. 


in  Gtpth  binding  at  retaH  at  ^.oof,  beerp  rjtdioced  to  aeb.es; ty  cent*,  ae<f  (frtoaQ^d  ie  Cbe  rtjiitm  ci  a 

t^vyn  norlpt  of  17  c«.ncv  Vm!  -or  »^r!r  :>ibv;rjpiio!3.  no  ui  iilj. 

(n  1 1 /"  fy  r>  »>»  f,ftcr  >iil  n'eitr.  ids:  tvtfrie  iyfjin.  Nb  pub\f$bet  cent  Id  aifcnii  to  czwkz  it  turfe*?*  He  tritibed  to  prr*enl 
"i1  ,Tu?/i ,'c»aly  Ja  ht  <JKrrvdarrid  »o  r \rtair  pifimavi^i  pftact  ott  tbe  fctfash 

iau^^whip'iyd-ihb  'ffla'AF::^  or:'gi*l  *&  K*  ifer  oldest  ^r^v-feaiil 

if  \ripn%  b«>nV.  Oir  compjmimj  volMincNby  Storrman, 

: ' . *«•  U*rr,  as  »>:•.-•:«  -r^-'  are  *i'  ;n  lfe  /amd  hmditi^  jfj.  jt>  by  txf*cs* 


vt  a*,- rt^fr  .vwfer,  ji/tt*!  tidte,;  'ft  ,*>»•;  .V 'drolft i- tngafhtt  $r.hlS-pAtw%c  *^h  &i>tA<v(^H  ooc,  faill  cewt.|»rSwrix. 

rut:  cosMoi’Ou t ax  runusnivi,  »;< > m r a n' >, \ 

5tii  AinK,  BfE«i\aur  anj  351b  Sire*l,  New  York  t.'iE? 


Go  gle 


Original  fre 


mtiPJM'#  AtJGAZt.YK  AQVZBTfSXK. 


FURNISHER 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 

FOR  GENTLEMEN. 


ttnmifaoturas. 


CLCETT,  COON  & CO.’S 


TRADE 


MARK, 


Sold  Everywhere 
Willi  Sncrca»iiig  1‘opnlarUj 


Full  Dress  WMs  ] 


TO  ORDER 

From  $&$  to  $40 

ijua-t in  i a » c*  /Atjrte . ,«** otic m«  thityfif  and 


Gnt^mznts  of  oil  kind*  fur 
met).'  mode  with  aklU  Hut)  r/notl 
i-,:-)’  . Jytlttl  folt-rirs  of  the  hioh- 
enl  ii.i's/f  r'  of  i xreV curt:,  l/n- 

efju  (died  for  iho/r  (fowl  weuHotj 
qmiitHofif  rufitf  fttttHih  (/roeF 
fid  in  rtFffvff.fr/Mce,  mid  nirclir 
lined.-*  The  pw  ro  Hi  ,•(<•/  style*  of 
liot/i  r d/H'i  fj * //i  Alocki 

flood  clothes  tif'o  hot,  expvtHtH 

if  homjhl  with  care* 


fieri  to  3-875  zisu  Wm  k3U\i»  of  «e*CUf>jtr 

Why  this  is  possible  s 

We  arft  theory  in  the  XT. 

5.  .'WAkir^  » ^*;Lniy  of  >uU’  pTV$_»  \**r- 
hicmaa-  isJal  hcutiy  -cr  irnducio^ 

it  Xxrr&i  jx^nKte  c Mt.  \ \ if  w*ll  krurvn 
'a ii*i  1 ailort ;A’vM  -? >thte.pW-*3wU<*  irkrrii 
pHodeiJt  iri  bu^voi^s  and.  *iL-or«lingty 
[ charge  crwtfy  ool  rif  proporHoa  ra 

pivifcac  atrarged  irruict  brisk  ocj^y*t;Uor>  for 
qu.ujdo& 

Tbg  Cress  $uK  Is  to-day  an 
Absolute  Necessity 

Co  gendcwfcjj  ^MenUiu o 15  3Xco*^ 

t»une»i  «rCt . fj,  ia>  rm-  Or<*y  ttyc  C'>t- 

r act  tites*  v>f  cca?  o ^tv<jr- 

Comis  arc.  fcWlwuT  Xv«cjr 

gn«i.«.?£rw^  fiwvCi'i;  owa  4 XJ&ttyi. 

fj&fi&iei  *&l* \tab?fc,1br 
X>rt-vy  feaxciinxV..  v*r&  w* 

rr>.uj  fnvt  tva  ^v«*pifv5  OJ 


MERCHANT  TAILOR, 

TACOW*  A QUILOtNC 

Soi^hetast  tfcft  Mvul^ua  Mfif  Lu  8dl<%  St®. 


Aiyff  rv 
rec&rdtpd, 


NAT  OKI  A 


SHIIMFROMT 


NOW  tf  fcAUT-Tllli  NOVKHBUtt  FABT  OF  TILE 


Young  Ladies’  Journal 


CMmaMiug  ill  lh& 

iMti St  wu»  gigantic  fashion  r fplkment  *#  u 

FIGURES,  suid  CGI ' »teLO  FASHION'  Pt-VTF^«f**  HOCK KS-. vum&’w 
Sion**,  N„  Mum.;.  N>v  )Mt'V.-->Un  <•  \ pSSIONS.  IVUTI'fi NS.  i ... . C- 
JPfi^c.  30  Cent*.  Vfciri'y.  #4.00.  All  .Ncxrjdeaterv  or 

TW  IMTERNATJ0NA1  NEWS  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


5 NEW  NOVELS  i l 5c 


mgSmmg&sttr'  au  own^t*  th*  si:\xni:K  of  *r* 

^ FAMILY  LIBRARY  MONTHLY. 

* f ijnly  1 £ G*nU  Of  Krvideilers;  v*r 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SOLD 


‘C  whit  P'ros? 


IN  ALL  COLORS  THE  ORIGINAL 

. :.*w  y.r,  , 


GLYCERINE -SOAP 


Wear, 


lied  aU  kind*  of  Ftetty  Work  ten  pro  v*a  by  «jr  tuning 

FOR  SALE  BY 

a ll  tEAoma;RETA  w|e; 


Gueuramesu  to  coMditv  no  riwin,  or  OBJ 
injurious  substance*.  Delicuey  ot 
iferfttme-  Solo  U.  S.  Agents. 

nmMBm  & K.lt.OFFF,  New  York 


are  ufed  by  tt»rper  & Brcihei*. 

H.  D.  WADE  & CO.. 

28  READS  STREET  NEW  YORK. 


J$*0tyW  kb  *lv  *s2ioui!<*  a*l  wftflfcftd* 

l>>  im.  in  *H  yr!?v.?i>.il  JUiaUttR*. 

tt*sJrwd  Ivor 

MAflOCPIFOLD  rABfilC  CO  r T&OY,  N Y 

Vr^riTo.  mi 


l*KfX«.  ri»Ai<*il V*.  *.>*»*»?  A»*V»»lV.  I IK,',-:,..  Fr^l 

Tb*  l»*V,’rrr  X'cxinxisn  Hoc»*«  SsJ  R**c  Si.,  Whw  Vdrk 


Merited 


fthefaytear. 


if  a Pt'kiPs  jfAfrJzj.ys  sfH'trinsr.ii. 


ask  voub  ocAi.cn  for 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  VASE. 

watt  Goto  i>cca*ATfON,  vcuLuan  ttttHfrit. 

sb,  pawn,  straw  or  auus. 

jr®  ?C^*4 

' Vc*^££*' 


• -TWvvv 

‘*t- 1,  > •'ws.  >*■  if*-  i 


Jk  ’WVyidVtiK  Tv&wmt,  1ft  fo*  feteV 

HRYNHS.  BENNETT  «t  C9, 


».<  *.  //M'lkt  Hr*-  for 
aiu2  Ms?  'TrinurtiuW. 


Byowiime.  This'  is  also  the  besTsize  for  most 
■Silt  -fancy  work,  Buyers  ?ho»tiii  look  for  the 
e.  gEanJ  (he  I’ranil  "’Cwtkeiij  •*'  on  one  end 
i the  -root;  on  the  other,  the  word'.  •*  Wash 
SUK<e-P;iit  Color'* slkiiiW  appear-.  '’Florence 
Home  HfiKyfe'w'Ork'*  (or  i#9l  Vuov  ready, 
fi  ieiches  tw  fo  make  from  Coi'kelli  ©t 
Florence  SflkvOorMed  SKppers,  Scarfs  (} 
.'.ivleii.Belt?. Beaded  M^rernd 

Tkw'fcbt*  wrf  >•  ■ of  f>  cents.  Mention  year. 

fckNOTUCK  r.ii  .>»  CO.;  FLOKENCli.  MASS. 


For  sale  by  al I firsr -class  ikrs. 
glass  uud  r?hVna  dealers 


livery  pi^ee  has  this  tra^e^ 
rvvark  label 


CORTICELLI  Wash  Embroidery  Silk. 

i ,.„  ......  . . V.  Th*  »,itie  best  way  io  buy  your  Wail*.  Silk.,  The 

1+ 1 ttUHik,  IsViAVir  itin  eOt*  mui'ti'swte  rfciArt-  Wiiiif  »iri.4' 

Dyes, 


G o gle 


'a* 


/URPEffS  314 0A21SE  A P VmTlSSH. 


Form 

Enables  you  to  accomplish  in  your 
own  home  what  has  been  attained  in 
leading-  dressm£b>ig  esiablishments. 
and  reduces  the  cost  c£  your  gown 
■one  half.  : ” "•  ••  -''v' _ 

it  is  adjustable,  and  can  be  made  any 
size.  When  arranged  to  your  own  pro- 
portions and  covered  with  a waist,  it 
becomes  a motjd  of  yourself.  When 
not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  and  put 
away  like  an  umbrella.  _■ 

I form,  ireft 

■tl  Su»4ar*l, 


*’  We  consider  Baur  Form  superiority  all  other*,” 

Ttt*  ttu  Hs hick  Pqv,  Co.  (Limitgd). 

THE  COMING  STYLES 

r^vo;  )M  pjHfhifgL  i.oma  XV.  sleeve*,  and  jK**Hi>rh odicea, 
all  calculated  r.i  bewilder  ihos*  who  do  titbit  own  dras- 
making  I'nle^  you  love  a Btraf  form  the  ArtxOuiit 
of  yt>ut  dK‘**mafchis  htil  is  apt  to  reduce  the  mjtnkcx  o£ 
y^ur  drd^cs.  Sold  by  IcAdijig  d -good*  boy ***. 

Ask  Nr  qur  Uitle  book  oO  borne  dirtAainakiug^n^  illns* 
trateci  titcuhtf*  i Mention  NovcmWr 

Hall's  Bazar  Form  Co., 

§33  Broadway,  N;  Y.t«md  173  Rtsgcnt  $r,,  kow&ow. 


Shifts*  sold 
•ttparsUely^ 
Ud^ired, 
lor  $3.50. 
Skirt  only, 
wltfc  Wood 
Standard, 
93,00. 

Sent  In  any 
addrew  on 
receipt  of 
price. 

Sold  fejr  Jf*d* 
ins  l>xy-fa*d« 
Rosses. 


CLOSED  ^KRN«D. 

tin**  wdtlo  *r*>**v*xv 


i represents  a high-necked  garment 


a No.  a a low-necked  one,  whidy  admits  of  bc*r 
ujg  high  in  the  back  and  low  trout.  No.  3 ta 
to  tilutttfufc  o»fr  imxte  of  adjusting  the  “ Flynt 
Hose  Support J * >ach  aide  of  infer  - hip  *,  ^Iao, 
the  tficdl  correct  way  ta  rfppjy  the  waktlhVud? 
for  the  drawer*,  under  *od  »Att 5ide  petticoats 
Aiui  drew*  skim.  No.  4 shows  me  flvru 
Ext  cotton  and  ^Nursing  AVs^t.^ppreejsgjed 
bV  trrbdterau,  No  5,  the  Hites*?  wj&t*  with 
Hose  itfwelwd.  No.  6,  tun* 

dre^  vsrfy  iddo  peonie.  No.  7 illustrates  bow 
Z7^  Xr«  0 j C;? . Wf1  th>\\ul t uf  tk*f&b*u''S  tros  i ai'  ri^ht 

pai  jxA  I t ,«4  **  % thereby  insuring  in 

■.  • *'  the  most  succe^ful  Shoulder 

Brn^  c-y^r  coitHructed. 

It  ot  . ufeive&jfcUy  Jindorsed  by  eminent  physician*  as  the  most 
Sdfciuiiic. Waist  or  Corset  known. 

THE  FLYNT  WAIST 

>1  ',t.e  'inly  garment  ipaDofacturecl  where  the  material  of  which 
U is  Mode  .is  shrunk  before  cut,  the  only  one  which  in  its 
aaiiiraf  Fonitructlun  t/mUms  a 

SHOULDER  BRACE 

which  supports  the  hunk  ffoisj  the  sbemidet^  essential  to 

Iaa»y»rt>  dr  womoii)  thereby  overcomes  the  objectionable  jtetem* 
inal  <b'>vhifivu;Ul.  Thu  Flynt  iViust,  iming  *uv^rbly'. . jpernute 
tH.it  hm  i s licrlrahk*  grr.c*!  of  T.roOmt  tx&sjble  only  with  perfect 
respiration  gained  by.  freedom  from  compti^shM- 
F or  Attijpw ? act •leather*,  or  yuyitla  of  el pcpttbnr  Qt  phys- 
ical *uzrt4<tf  tot  eque^mirs  or  lor  jewry,  gi*]  Or 'Hdmau, 

the  Hynt  Wiist  is  une^naUteVi^ 

Thnusaw'ds  nl  la'dics,  xv1».ujti  ve  have  fitted  by  mail  *atihfadtoiifV:t 
are  cciusiAridjv  bl.ejtsii^  il^irivc  ntor, 

*'■  ■ cohtnioing  4#  pages  of  feading-m^teer  n«- 

Utmg  io  >h®  subject  oi  Hy^i^riic  Modes  of.  Ondet-dre^ipg^  i&evt 
Fr*e  Kva^y  phy  .kian  ui  fitdy,  on  applicatioti  fa 

Mrs.  0.  P,  mi  318  Columbus  Ate,,  Boston,  Mass. 

CoIiiraUis  Avitsuie  cats  pass  tbs  house  frota  all  deiwtu. 


WJMI  That  the  WARREN 

llll  «frt.IKfOTIS 

|;'i>  >-^5  >1  n»d  c?tfmat  c;«t  tiq? 

stocking,  AM  Miters  ^ 

f&a&g&i  constrfetfN!  Usat  tbey  mn$t 
cut  it.  Bevrar^  ol  fmifciilona 
:Kr'Z<Qi  Wamm  ta 

i^'S 1 g^n^rfil  uppe^tTtco..  Dkiaaiad 
the  gentime  wliicii  is  stum  Bed 

warren  m m 

cut.  Sold  Everywhere. 


rj  Write  for  a t!opy  of  oar 
f findy  illustrated  parnplilFr  on 


Cont^iidog  unbiased  arti- 
cle by  eminent  writers 


i TiWfonf  St  , Bcsm 


UJMPsn'g  jTAGAtfM  gniyeiirrsm 


Our  Silk  Department. 


The  heat  products  of  the  w orld’s  manufacture 
are  represented  In  onr  Silk  Stocks  on  the  31a in 
Floor  amt  in  the  Basement.  Our  goods  are  se- 
lected to  meet  the  requirement*  of  all  classes 
of  buyers.  The  great  volume  of  the  biisiuessv 
w holesale  and  retail,  enables  its  to  keep  these  de- 
partments constantly  supplied  with  the  Newest 
and  Best  Kor cities  in  silk  ihhries.  I nd  we,  every 
week,  select  fttr  Special  Sales,  lines  ofgoods  which 
are  offered  at  very  much  less  than  regular  prices. 

The  Basement  Salesroom  is  specially  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  Staple  and  Fancy  Silks,  from  *S©c< 
to  $1.00  per  yard. 

Those  who  cannot  visit  these  departments  in 
person  may  he  very  satisfactorily  served  for  any- 
thing they  need  by  writing  to  our  w ell-organized 
Mail  Order  Department. 


- • ■ 

James  McCreery  U Co., 

Broadway  arid  11th  St.,  New  York. 


Le  Boutillier  Bros,, 


14tii  Street,  New  York,  ! 

most*  AtnMCTtoMt'w 

■ ' 'SILKS,  : 

Plain  Chinn  £44Ik|I'  to  shades,  it  inch,;  31h5- V 

71  inch, 

Wack  &tUth,All  silk,  revembJe,  woirvb 

$T.Hm  »V»«  ^ s' v*?*»  .V*.>  -%■»«'  ' • >'?w 

Colored  Fa  111*0  40  leading  shade*,  . „ \ 

worth  $1.’*/  . j . . . .. . - r4v‘  -Ha 

PORTIERES. 

Chenille  Portloro*,  fringed  top  and  bnrtom. 

rich  dado*,  worth  I7.50  per  pair.  . 5*98 

ChonlUo  PotTiero*,  heavy  quality,  deep  dado*,  . • 

worth  #15  00 . 

CLOVES. 

yoo  dozen  Ladies'  cXtra-fioe  €l  I5ia.rlijt,j  K34  / : ' 

GIciva*.  all  erdurs  and  bla'clii . worth  i/.tfc 

/or.  doien  Lashes’  4hb«.t,  laid  WVMtiu u>G lovfty,  ■•/ 

Littc^t  kuglish  atylef  wtvrcb.  ^t.40  ,Cy,  - -9& 
j$o  tloeen  lAdi&s*  Be**  Fr*u*ia  feuttfn  (Uovtt, 
tt-lmb  Mouse)  ttttaire,  >11  colors,  n ort/i  •'ti  4 ; . \ , 35 

CRESS  GOODS, 

rbiaMc-Wdih  Cheviot*.  til  w&jT/rtnW -Ml  -30 

;Bti:nf»«vektmrB  $>t  ^br».h  y\^ • ty  k’F  : ' *4,0 

Fr«*ie#t  the  0**  m&t md  *v<u- 

tag  fhadiw-VvAW: - ■ TCH^v^  d *SMi 

too  lUawsfc  Qh*M<xi1%*.y\tu  tvVUr  (.&  inch), 
ail  wool,  worth  ft. as-  ...  . . .SO 

BLANKETS. 

rpoo  pairs  of  all-woof  Cahlorpv.if  ftUatats,*  btf&ht  by  rv 
at1  a great  sacrifice  on  account  yt  slight  mijterikctHta*.  Wy 
idler- Litem  as  Follows ; 

ic*~#  m,  worth  fy  and  IX  per  phi*  *•.  13%'O^f,  abd  .5-11 
**-*  ••".'*  n </ xud  ict  w ' h;,6ll 

AO  Wail  matter  should  b*4x  out  $ttp$t  +J&drt<*,  v 

14 tlx  Street,  Uew  York; 


LEWIS 


Celebrated  Und  er  wear, 


i 1 * % $ y - ■ 

L F!/i5^oi»tU iL 

; ; ;V  ••!»■•.  \I 

j :^|^v2st  /#•*•$»:  1 

;•  l»i  , jffyf  j 

h M 1i>  j 
, r v'i •>£  fa  * W t>i  i <>>  | 


E jc  t r a - f 1 n - 
T^iUu:- 
1 . Ttfvnr 
feS; ; A V»5o!ute!v 

TJvO&lt  \ ij- 

I 

. • ■ 

,.  ..  . J . j.  .1 

■ Mc-fi.,  ^CriW'.ri. 

C^il^ngja 

* ft 

*-'!•  ,r-r. 


Go  gli 


{.vC/v/rv."' . ^arfrJfc.^  ^ tod  in’dk  hr$'*jt 


Original  fn 


BAXPSR'S  MAQAZIXS  ADYSSTlSKIi. 


THE  WOLF  & PERIQLAT  FUR  CO 


Leading  Fashionable  Furriers 

66  & 67  WASHINGTON  ST., 


CHICAGO,  ILLS 


ESTABLISHED  I §55 


-Select  and  Exclusive  Designs.  Perfect 
in  Make  and  Finish. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 

Seal  Garments  a Specialty.  Astrakhan 
Fur  Garments,  similar  to  illustration.  at  from 
$45  to  ip&Sv  according  to  length  and  quality. 
Correspondence,  mvited.  Write  for  Cat- 


TRADE 


MARK., 


Respectfully  invite  attention  to  their  fall 
stock  of  Tabte  Utien.  Bed  Lmen,  Towels. 
Towellings,  and  other  Household  Linens. 
The.  assortment  is  larger  Than  heretofore., 
and  each  depAmneniis.  replete  with  the 
newest  and  choicer  gopdk .In  the  Table. 
Lihen  it 

called  to  the  line  of  Hemstitched  Lunch- 
eon  and  Dinner  Cloths,  with  napkins,  to 
match.  In  Bed  Linen  there  -Anil  be  found, 
in  addition  to  the  goods  by  the  yard,  m 
all  vddths.  a complete  assortment  of  Hem- 
stitched pillow  Cases,  Bolster  Cases,  and 
Sheets  in  ail  sizes.  The  assortment  of 
Towels  includes  a full  line  of . the  “ Old 
Bleach 


(O)  (ci)  feature 

T.  W the  De  Long  Hook 

!§V'&  v 1'  A ' / 

arid  Eye.  When  iCs  hooked 
it  stays  hooked.  Easily  unr 
fastens  when  you  want,  it — . 
not  before:  15  cents  a card 
of  two  dozen. 


goodscfrlnged  and  hemstitched, 

TffE  LISTEN  STORE, 

64  and  66  West  23d  Street,  New  Yark. 

Citiafaffif  ffft  Established  35  y«k». 


Aik  yoyy  t irMiier  for  It.  Ac  rejit 
ft o substitute— there  isn't  any. 


jWtpKjm  tfAGtztm  Aiirmrmm. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE,  1889 


HAP.PBITS  if  AG  AZINS  ADVRRTISKR 


TWENTY  GEMSTONES 


Cut  and  polished,  all  re 


ady  to  be  mounted  into  jewelry 


ALL 

FREE 

WITH 


These  Gemstones  are  as  follows;  Cameo,  Goid stone,  Tiger-Eye,  Sardonyx, 
Fancy  Crocidohtes,  Ribbon  Agate,Carneiiant  Oemef  Agate,  Satin  Spar  (the  peer 
of  Moonstone),  Montana  Moss  Agate,  Agate  for  sleeve-buttons,  Green  Moss  Agate, 
Striped  Agate  for  lady's  brooch,  Petrified  Wood,  etc.,  given  free  as  a premium  to 
each  new  yearly  subscriber,  if  $1.00,  price  of  yearly  subscription,  is  sent  within 
30  days  of  the  date  of  this  journal.  Each  Gemstone  is  honestly  worth  SO  cents,  and 
some  cannot  be  bought  lot  $ f each  of  any  jewelle?,  and  the  total  value  is  over  $10, 
You  naturally  say,  11  Cart  This  be  true?"  We  positively  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied.  Our  reason  for  offering  this  costly  premium  is  | 

Wtf  4Viyie^is^  iiiTl  j&fget  others  to'  -by  tfais,  rtieih«4  wc  . 

have  ^ national  circulation  quicker  than  by  any  Qth$r  w&f  ih&i  w$; and  our  ohj- 
are  -sustained  by,expe/inieivt&. 

TOST'  ft  ft  n V T true  incwfem  in  the  life  of  a Rocky 

ffH  I Hun  T In ffch* 

t - — *■■-*.*  , . | M j jj’Ti  ' *7*_  * * ?r/Tfan4  pSthps»by^ Emma  Ghent  CtitiTis. 


iitusxraieci  with  mark  direct from  pbotographefs 

oegiifives.  hence  Tre  positively  lifelike,  as  follows : Tim 
, Kii.-v  • pi:.-  tie,''.  The  Governor  of  Silla?  >V  Si  ha 

%.  ' Wf‘nl3n  ,,nt*  {he  Rums  of  Stlla,  by' 

hliss  Mait  S,  Ci^RU,  of  Washington, 

J * t.  " i foe  author  is  a dsugbierTJf  the  well- 
ggp  known  General  W.  T.  Clark,  of  the  Army  of  the 
E now  a resident  of  Denver,  Colorado.) 

. .lal  illostratiorts  and  articles  too  rsumeT- 
! ■ a<\<  to  menre-n,  on  Rocky  Mountaifi  scenery,  miner* 

• ; minfs,  crystals,  relics,  natural  wonders,  cares, 
i]  V>;  grotes^otv  and  marvellous  works  of  torture,  hut  n- 
mg  rock... 


KTVM.rv  XV WrU, 


S«CCs*«tM? 


VWMti  and 


cos  fdirwiiirsiJ 


ffAgPg/i'S  UAOAZIA’S  Aprffil'.t&X*-, 


Dentifrice 


#7  *e  mm  mm, 

r m9*4*r  *9  m SH UOt$T  flWW 

PRICE  ?5-  CFN'T'5-  A Li  DRUGGISTS. 

SAMPLE  VIAL  FREE. 

PtiT  up  by  E.  W . HOVT  &■  GO.,  Lowlll,  MaK$. 

M*«»iTj«>Ti>iu9 ■-.*  rm- i HpvTj*  QttrtimU  CiiinauE. 


Holmes  It  Co 


JVJ n XA£&<^t\X2r&'xrm  * 

jgr.  W S .kjnre  tvi  L<)^  ■XS-Wilif  *^PrtO 

*%•  Vi38ffei  *¥<>  ?«vg£cji  u.c  a**.*  • 1j  Mi *» 

* tNttderipar  m e«  1 ^iu  i\  y n ' 

I*  poirn^  o'  wkvst  if*  ihr-re 

"iritijx  .ip:**  a 

vpyjgS  unit  'Atjlfyl 

‘toufr  *rbr  vLU  .'^r  at  A . 

c«tot£bnce&  u< 

HHft  Occm  Vjbyiw^fiOf  'our  pjefc* 

pitevk  • , , >t*ud’  »tu5?  • g^urtuA 

•,  iVA^  • ■ : Y«  i l :f*:'. 


Dark  Oxford  mixed,  ali-wodV 
woven  gootl  s,  plaid  .'Lining, 
double  - sivtfched  edges-  extra. 

J long,  Ulster  collar,  muff  pock- 
ets, sizes  3t  to  46. 

Sample  pieces  of  the  goods 
sent  free,  so  you  can  *ixan»ute 
the  quality  before  ordering; 


FAULTLESS  IK  FIT, 


&i4>  f*  :#£jdfc  iv4*j '-M* ypxmtoi 
\ucicqtalXc4.  Every  '.zarmcni  is 
tii A* k cci  inside  rtf  fatten  lining 
llVjitB.nl  Ac.  Cn+"  Say  cp 
oibifx>  until  yrjti  .jtpe  ?ur  wrr 
garmtnt.  WVrf*r  not  tound 
vU>  pour  best  de:ii»rs,.  ttcad  sttuqrp 
JcUrect  -to  us'  icr  catalytic  ami 
pm^A-U»t » atkd  we  send  rules  fur 
« trli.- meat e u r rr i tSn t <irid  vwatchftK 
!»>  ^jny  part  >"d  tb*  tw Autry,  and 
'#AjtiipkC  -4tt\Afacti<ta. 


A^eiB  4 to  14, 

{ft  . SfutT.  fc^tYTi  Fanis;  aod  .Hav*K 

,4p^  AW*m!>f*Uiest  styles  gw# 

Send  for  sample  f>\6ocz  pi 
cJotb.  rhty  >rt  made'  fctiTnv  free; 
fjjtj  sQp&nts  rUted  C.  O.D.,wiij:  ynvitegp  e>X 
yU  eyannti!t\g  before  paying,  ^ ^ 

llJ§  lasirattd  L^tAtogucOf  Men  a aoii 
‘Clotlung,  sent  free  to  auy  »4Utrepi». 

PUTKAM  CLOTHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO,  ILL... 


Dress  Reform 


Go  gle 


JNIVERS 


higipalfrcm- 

rFfOF'MfCHK 


{I A MA  Q A2JXZ  A D VER  TFSKR. 


TABLE  TOOLS 


or  Spoon,  minus  a portion  of  the  pAating,  placed 
ba  fore  a guest  at  your  table.  When  Et^arfco- 
Siucjoh  is  need  for  cl&aanng  silver,  plated  tvare 
outlives  its  owner*  and  solid  ware  holds  its 
original  valne,  without  defaoemaut,  .for  ibe  next 
generation. 

WetJ.  send  yon  a trial  quantity  for  the  asking, 

Or  box,  post-paid,  for  16  ousts  In  stamps. 

BM.D  «fT*Kr*-0*JLS.  ATOtP  StTSS-lTrtTW- 


POLISH  tm  tucTsc  silicon  Co.,  n 

■^X  fiilfin  T Tired  and  Cross' 


art  tifruUlHfet  (.VfjfiLfie.  .H'm  64r.irJ.1ct  ipsT iMvcJ- 

iv<  •. 


FOffK-WIU- 

Sis*  1.75 

LO'ABBVS. 


BAILEY’S  RUB  BIER 


sarwKi  OENtCeW&V-. 
THE  ftEST  SHOE  fttffit  *mSr^  mwtti n 
<Tl2fc’rj.E «TJ!f  toil  'WSAt -tm  >’-W.5<.i- 

f/V  . liilp*  "TV-  &»:  **&%$&*•  Sf.ib'H?.,- 
xsu&ttfys  >-<ki*T»  ‘if  alt  W*  ctr»n  ‘>xi^ 

?.W  ^aej  .- 

Pi  :m 

iu%  jtf«t  a*  KOCti,  frati  (h*  quirts  yco  have  TV-  L* 
Ifraujria*  Shoe*,  with  a*me  mid  prtee  atftuijtftJ  o& 
bottom;  W i 1>.  Brockton,  JU'.a>«. 

nrTAUK  NO  rtUBSTTTtrTEa  A& 
Jtiitti  od  lowil  a*3vorU«cd  dealer*  supplying  yoo* 
f^ldbjr 


HEEL  CUSHION 


?ui  <ca*#  ^ *c*»  jsAtr.  # 

kUr  ph 4*v  V «*•  Me 

wla^lt^  *K  At)  V«* «- 

'**d  ,tV  tv  f*- t 

sc»l«(«n'K  liyamiwttif/aiM, 

A ^Ktioii.  % ud-w-UT  be  fou*i  a &*ey*;  t^wf  |2fo*;f%feWr 
jAifr\\fy.’$Xi!9i*p:  ix&iiS&Gtffb-  M *«Vffc  rtr  T^tV^Tt  »%>.*• 
ori$Uy  •> toy*  &U*vlv.t&fci*ti'r  omivi  n> 

i *>*•  ■•  vl  ';«//.*  '.vVt  \V  vulhrtitjy 

tfhiAt*.4kf iy?el.  All  'itti*,  ’35.  £*isift  *5 <&/  ^tliu 
af  price,  ' * ’ . .• 


(g&S  2?w0P  ^1  u.otTi  ji \n\  tfmvrx  fw'fc 

A 'Vivlv';,  jY-  ’^WSS^By  ^ Vcrk 

' ' tlh  tpdf  Tii Ue»c> ii-xn rL 

4v»  wi  a f «■  aofi  tism  *«  k<?- 

’ ii imi re<t*  imv*1 
% c-t»jt>ti«  rttoiw; 

itn  u,  fv*bant  s*,*  tpr 


ii,\‘jf  rcf  Uicn^  (Oi  Khbbcr 


A?«^rv^n,—  Bdvmc:  pfi^cafty;  »:ivt  V 

yfnrr.  1'  *lf/  yjwctfw 

tPp/£i)Jo>;  ^K-ih  <•*  spinal  wsii  Ks4tt*i?>-  «*#-»*>• 
vuult  ffe  jircuig  ol  iht  hqdf  - ; 

'Huvffy  A! 


Aiit  «>  u.  r<>, 


!>Vfl . C4 Afr*Sv  M-.IXa  ’<j  g?Etk:  &£6ftL 


SReKARD 


Don't 


Cc  nfo>tno  to  Sf*o?»  of  ih<%  (Pcot. 
& w m v»u 

i>»^iit2ui  ‘Cmc  JdOrnfK^'i 

-yf'»i  #ilt  m*rv»'  i*w  AUsjrtS^S 

Yhe  Burt  $ Jaacfcafa  jSNirji.  . . 

(tnt  4k*f  ityitf&nj  a&W  jn&f  >f>fi<.*  j^aJc* 

jhon  .i  ^bfU-  i>i  ifUj  Vr*fir>. 

^ B'urt  4 .Buc.Ha/^  dAAt/^ 

vru  mnrv  tkiA).  A«‘J  »> , -.JU^yA. 

*?.‘  ifr'  t*ihAs  ¥ 

Uttii'i'/Mdk;  Vena  < tw**'.' 

tttoo  E‘j\Y“  atu3  ^ - i 

V W 5m  «fc^ 

autijuur^«n^;  V*  “%•*  •’_• 


8>#  ihoi  even-  pair  it  stao^l 

Xb*  I*ui.T  At  f icwaac'. 

“Kcffect  erwpt," 
♦JURT, 

awMn&UR'n  max 


PACKARD  & nm, 

TffikX- , ^rnmSm. 


& Packard  *'* Karrect  Ska$e. 


OAMPItX'*  M AGAZtVK  AOrtCRnSER 


Remington  Standard 


Unequalled  for 
Sijnpikfty  of  Design, 
Excellence  of  Construction 
Ease  of  Manipul at io n , 
Rapidity,  and  Durability. 


It  keeps  in  advance  in  modern 
improvements.  Everything  latest 
and  best  in  typewriting  invention 
will  at  ail  times  be  found  in  the 
I<eittmgton.  ■ 


Send  for  an  f Musi  rated 
Cai&  foguii  and  Price-List 
Of  our  “ /'arugwt " ’J\fe- 
ivriter  Ribbons. 


fVy chaffs  Seamans  £$  Benedict , 


327  Broad waj\  Ne\v  Vork 


^:X>X£NtBMOR3^ 

the i&'eioaietst  -Tf|»e\y;r Iter,  Should  be  enmnn^d  be- 
fore  pu.rdj*^ftg  &fty  yjthex,  K>,:i  'fo;;  *■  ^ '/  ‘ ; >•  . \ " 

ManV  HtGl!£ST  StANi>.*KD,  in yetitH.  tiwn<*d, 

and  i^Crbjfed  bad  fifteen  years’  experience  tvpedjjr 

machines.  *. . 

Simptidty,  Stf«x>gtl*r  Durability*  High Speed,  Easy  Action, 
PtpBSMtnc  Alignment,  Most  cvnvvmtitf:  two  interchangeable 
^triages.  ' Stesf  throughout:  • ;/  -v \ 'M* 


matching:  on  approval  to  pbhft&  having  & good  eommerciAl  rating, 
u The  best  of  all  t?pc*atttfs.  Th*  height  til  txriettioa.  To  buy  my  siiKi 


OENSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  202  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


MORE  SOLO  THAN  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  i 

The  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Pen, 

Bfoomsburg,  Pa. 


COMBINED- 


450,000  in  Use. 
Positively  The  Leading  Pen. 

r^Ae'aVMBQfffltaiy  p*rfc»et  rwPPWlt  pen.  a t*ti  compared  uriib  whteb  all  ctOitirpetfs  tin* fm.fi It  faiVur**, 

Ask  four  dealer  or  a end  for  catalogue.  fkorpvr'M  UavM&im,  •'♦'fUAHk  fw*la,w 

, V is  m \ ’ *■  « £ 


Digitized  by 


Gck  igle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARPSR'8  it AffjtZryS  AB TSRTSSXR. 


THE  CRANDALL 


**  If  your  correspondence  is  light, 
the  Caligraph  Typewriter  is  a 
luxury.  If  your  correspondence  is 
large,  it  is  a necessity.  It  lessens 
the  labor  of  writing  and  is  a great 
help  in  every  man’s  office.  A busi- 
ness house  without  a Caligraph  is 
behind  the  times.  Address, 

THE  liERICI*  ISiTIJG  M1CHIEE  Cl). 

HABTPOBD,  CONS; 

Itranch  Offices  t 23?  Broadway,  Nrw  York 

14  Wi*r  4ith  St  Cinch* wart,  O. 
1003  Arch  St  . PM»L*oec>«HiA . 


A first-class  two-handed  writing- machine. 
Its  points  ; • 

(t)  Work  in  sight. 

(3)  Permanent  alignment. 

(j)  Instantly  changeable  type. 

(4)  The  pride. 

Address  for  detailed  information, 


Hew  York  . , 353  Broadway, 

Chicago  . . 237  U Salle  St 

Factory,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


t^aLlBM  rACTOPV,  CCVCNTRV,  C NOLAND, 


The  value  of  a Christmas  present  is 
measured  by  its  usefulness  to  the  re- 
d pleat,  not  by  the  cost  to  the  giver. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  buy  for  so 
tittle  money  as  you  pay  for  a 


Vaterman 

Ideal  Fountain  Pen 


that  will  fee  Valued  so  highly,  or  that 
wilt  become  such  a constant  companion 
fbt  daily  use,  ami  thus  fee  m ever-pres- 
ent re  minder  of  the  give**, 

it  is  made  in  many  patterns,  of  plain 
as  well  as  ornamental  styles,  Lnnxbber; 
gold,  and  silver 

**  U work*  Admirably.  T haver  given  up  every 
Oliver  in  its  taror.  atnd  have  of  Life  done  all  my  writ- 
ing with  it/*  Ouvbr  WfttfDALL  Hoicks,  M~ D. 

You  try  <*he«  1 1 will  cost,  you  nothing.  If 
it  iloes  not  prove  desirable  to  keep,  it  can 
be  returned  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 

Semi /or  an  iUtiAtrcwd  price -lint,  vfith  UnUihomdU. 

For  sale  by 

H S*  Cjukkt.b  A Oov,  215  Ktisli  St,  5Sau  Fran- 
Eidi.tvCab 

IIoaxob  Fabtbiiro*  & Oot*  Baatnrn  Agents,  B<»e- 
rmi,  Mawr, 


it  Wthh  ¥*Jtr  W 


A.W.GUMP  & CO 


cAtro«,  omo, 

iTyi  prices  .j*» 

. TYPEWRITERS*™ 
% BICYCLES. 

^ BcDttd, 


Flat  Top  Desk 


.Jan;*  W a i-g  a it  e k iru,  Pliii  ad e 1 fib ifi,  Pa. 
kuenD  Mention  Tin tprir ’*  Mcwtennt* 

It.  E.  Waterman  Co., 

1 155  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


$kyrr4l*  A -Mafatfc 


Go  gle 


riARI'gR'S  MA  fJAZItrg  Al>  rSSTJSgR. 


Til©  Modern  vV  ritlng-Maoliiiie. 

Awl"1.'*'*'  w vswuB4n£  *Ji»  • jVf  ijt-zni'e** 

| .>;;; V >..;  . .;i,;  • y v ' Vit?A 

' 'y ' : -iK  Columbia  Tyj^writsf  IBfg.  So.* 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  Beet 


The  1RG&£$T  **M*r**»*fc 

F.mKftifJto  "*Ty  *o*3  *rat.iHj 
fi/uud  In  •Uto*r  *nUivo***~ 
r<i.lor^aj>3  l%** y jtOittfr  uf 
►R|«^riorUn»  All 

lfif>i  TOMti  rvyv 

Sfcm)  t»>r  VHv*r&t*A  pn»f*fclst 
V jpfrfoc  ftaJLI  deuii  fo>M4taD* 
t*?.  of  k*>*U**T<U 

TSd,  rn^TidTid  AEUH  3TBJXT 
Pd.,  U.  A,  JL 


TTfc*  *HiS  miM  hmfcf*li*l6 
Sifefc&ttl  *tw&.»a* 

javicv  «* 

t*e  t**$r  **a  £ 

tli*  only  nix**  $ 

TOUfEB  airl^  - <? 

ttaf 

10li^  AOH  tort  t^UV»r  rAAHi* 
faptt**  tlfOB  H^hfe  Art?  ^hW- 
rfjnh  vxtaxl 

>*V  IV»r  jfipfccitmsj*.  T^iHVluf 

ttYck. 

FAotory  jfclifo  f 
Gtnar&l  GtlV0€  3 \ 


Kadonal  Typewriter  Co, 


One  Hundred  Oopies  of  any  Writing 
Drawing  in  20  Minutes. 


Chairs. 

Office  Furnhur& 

.;%£*&  :>s&  *:  ? • 


V’Y  T'fh  rr»f*v|  .cltfUtVfct. 

;-•■'•  *:...-.  »•  ;h.f.  in  v,?^ 

•fyuina-  n<*  •*•**&$**£.  - ..  - 


S.  COLLINS'  SON  & CO 

StAjifiKM  v^kSHn  op 

PRINTING  INKS, 


42  »> ml  81  Vi  j*»l(f»rt  “l.,  N.  V. 

'■in  '■' ;i  <i:ki»  »r«  .•••hjj  om  tlifr  M "0>y,i!.r.  Suit  WjnAu  i 
-ifriftoittefc  • * * 

ROflK-BINOINfiijS^iS^SS® 

W ind  CtMurjt . 

CHA6.  t*  ti:iKiM4M»  A c.n~ 

L’»  * kVr 'V;.  > 

*3  < til^a&ywICilu,  , 

! 


. >vT,yvru»v  <:*/!  vip'fV vw 

C;>/  > Mr-  vvi-.-ohr  ciujs  ; tfrVi;  (^•vwJ.Li 

Al  ^<;rt*ii:l\hi  Wo  > . 

a ^,/wi  $& i ;Ts* f>^>. 

V.  ■ vXt^; Wtt  ttfc 

Tviv  Vii M'irfifld.t  '(in^fej<s.‘ 

rtW/rtlpd.  ■‘itfnJ  ic£-  ctyt^ 

:\fv  Ju\t  feiu.i  iA,*le;-y  *<>(  WY»>V  . 

LAWTON  t*  CO. 

. . 

:'/v./vy;.:  >.  ,:.t :.  ^ 

iO  Str^V>  York- 


AiX  STATtOWe»lS  ^IrTU.  IT- 

£V6-Pv,YBOt>V  PRAfSPS  it 

> Ft.  fff.  e cr  Pt?*  v iPiovm  a Gfy  tfa*  qshqH*. 


HARPER  'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


THE  NEW 

WORLD 

TYPEWRITER. 


. v.  Hi&ahyxt J’ 

X *\.  'W,  U-<?, 


<n»r  **$ , 

*)\.V  ”,  F {VilCt 

J>»V< 


A simple,  practical,  durable  machine. 

No  $100  machine  can  do  better  work. 
Always  perfect  alignment.  Never  gets 
out  of  order. 

No  instruction  required.  PRICE,  $15. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

An  elegant  holiday  present. 


“PRESIDENT”  SHiKPENEB 

THE  PERFECT  SHARPENER. 

Yon  Wwild  Ilk*  a ctirfeH  pencil  »h*rp«m«r.  In  *’  Pr**Ulftit  ” \ 
U n*m  offered  jue.  The  pencil  it  nwuu^  cop«  of  the 

L*fl  HMi  ; *o  Mrtl.  tong.  boU*w  JwTuJ  l*  made  ; 4l!  -dUl  t*  t*U*ht  Ii 
th«  ryp,  and  th«  l*a<!  U «f*v*r  broken.  The  file  bM  the  QJUdt** 
kuowo,  rM  will  reiUin  iu  p t*.\o  fft  lor  wb*» 

Iher.  it  eothinp  in  tbe  of  the  device  to.  w**t  out, 
clearly  that  th*  " Pwident u avoid  dotof 

will  m:*k*  * p^  K fmfctencfe  *»  yoo  birr*  *am»»»***:  ^iUy.v, 

Id  doiu*  it  neither  tM  fiug:«r*  o»r  the  door  will  Us  .oiled.  Kta  *>  i*  **  ( : ' 


4 P>  O,  Square,  Boston,  Mass 

CRUNCH  OfPiCK: 

164  La  Salle  Street*  Chicago,  111 


THE  BALT1MOHE  *PE€tAl<TY  CO!ltFA>  Vs 
4 St.  Paul  #irte t,  Bslilmere,  M<t  ao©*ri»urttbe*i.  > 


ulniprO¥emeiit  the  Order  «f  <Uc 
THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER 
TH K SMITH  PKKMIEH  TIFEWBIlKH  iv.*i  been [.adopted  t< 

the  exclusion  of  all  other  writing  machines  by  the  ASStJv!  V ? i*  1 * j- 
of  the  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  to  be  used  in  their  telegraphic  service  t* 
take  Despatches  direct  from  the  wire. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

'cw  York,  N Y.  1637  Cham p.»  Si  Denver.  Oh 

, Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 1 East  liaMmore  St  f&himoie,  Md. 

Chicago,  111  44  Niagara  St. . Put/idn,  N.  Y 

T,  Omaha*  Neb.  407  Powers*  Block.  N.Y. 

ntsburgh.  Pa.  mi  Griswold  Dcri’Oit.,  Mich. 

as  School  St. , Boston,  M jaa  _ 


THE  GEM 

PENCIL  SHARPENER 


Largest  like  establishment  In  the  world.  First- 
-lass Second-hand  Instruments  at  h&lf  pew  prig-si. 
Dn prejudiced  advice  given  on  all  ma koa.  Mfv- 
chine#  sold  on  monthly  payments.  Any  InsD  la- 
ment manufactured  shippedDprivllege  to  examine. 
EXCHANGING  A HPE01A1.TY,  Wholesale 
to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogues  Fr»*\ 

; TYPEWRITES  I 31  Broadway,  N< 

_ HEADQUARTERS,  ( *m  W.ibash  Av..  Ghitfayo 

THE  NEW  WOBBt  'HAtAS'  , 

pRsrefrr  Tire*  writ  ml  Jm 

Bust  M *'  -s, 

Tfrnuf  to  AvtnU  A»b/rW.  mKL*b&.T  * 
Porta rt.  r,  Infutnikv. 

W KITH*  Al.«  • 

St*d  fur  Catakv**  arui  &pre(  ■< 

Address  N.TtPBWUTT  Kit  C<>..  »" 

611  Washington  St.,  WjBPWHi|BEPBPI 

Dl  A YQ  Speakers*  and  Books  for  public  and  social 
rLAVO  ontertaimnenU.  Send  for  frw  oAuy^o. 
DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO..  CHICAGO. 


For  Schools  arid  Office** 
,SU4rp**ni  hot  St  l ead  fiud 
Slnte  Fcttriliu 


GGiilD  k cook,  JfaaofatfOTs, 

So  a if  iqi*  Circuit 


GEO.  niTUER’S  SOIVS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PRINTING  INKS, 


00  JOHN  ST.,  New  York 


Our  fine  Woodcut  luks  are  aaed  by  H crpkr  A Baontsss. 


SARJ'XH'8  XA&AZniJS  A I)  VJttt TJ3E8. 


SST  fiMWi  TJf" 

SW?t<«M(tWl£S 


v wn^+r-zzTzr** 

c»tjiw  hu«owh)  *~ — — YAjwr*A*o*£!2* 

ftY 

HOLMES.  BOOTH  ft  HAYDEN  S. 

_ rA»'7C>filtS  WEl»8l»K’v  .j'if.K 

^jp  25faiPta»  mi22  Ww»y  SwJ.  N#>w  V «fc,  ^jj 


ALL  THE  LITTLE  GIRLS 

Who  Can  Use  A.  Pair  of  StifoktH®  Will  Wan!  ftlf 

Home  for  Paper  Dolls. 


~ L'fT*.  zkty.ft-- ,tf  bftr&featt.i'e ^S#fe*9 (&*?*%  *»- 

t-.f  „ :f . r.j*f» •> i .Wtysvfy  4 tu^ai,  \>iio>h  ;.jr  i-y 

1 •'  ■ >■■■■■•  ■ 

\t‘M  tib-iU- ' faffthfiY. tfevrfV  «***♦  )h* ' '3^1 

■ • I i 

1 vW  VE‘  : . >Uf^t  ^Oytd  **>.•?*.  ;>A.rtL.  IfOHf  */!,*  '/  «* 

'■  • 'v  . v if*;.  c* »♦•*%•.  -'  iri*d 


MJLTON_  BRADLEY  & Ca,,$yziTV$ftt\d,  Mias* 


Is?  fir  M’ocr.o  ii  bb«  of  the  tswet  »tl{«etlre  end  nlait.H 

f*Q»r**  pitniAMJt*  tor  i&jjiu*  %vA  tbt  frail/.  JUeb  U»u«  Oowprtwt# 
f ’Tf^yv  ei*w«Ror  mtaxt!  Urge  thur>9nluoio  n>|w, 
t*  b pful^aalj  au<5  W*af»n  r tU't«V*t«4, 
*tM  lU^nMrcU  rabrure  tattfh  <il«a  Ft©- 
y* 'ijfrVfe'Sc-TT : iff  f-l«»Vy  Mi*  hoot  Ata«ri£&&  »u(bflt  b.  Ujo 

• -■•  n. V.'1-'  f’>KAvr.  AUMOr  *«’C*Ven*rJrr 

■;.v>*VV  TnwO* 

\ 5^H<5Pf^-^y  OdWiW#  *ud  FjuAlon  P«p«rtrutT,fj», 
- * qjfEE&F  -er.ft  ‘ # Hit1  Frail?  Pb?%leiu»,*’  Aod  trh.ilc* 

SHpSwJ  ,>r»  4I««HUtty..  U ptlbliahetf  or  i firm  l m,\l(» 

FifffT  ^ -f'  *wty.  And  «;Mim  no  e*peR*«  V?  pa**** 
W5*.  'bebwtt;  E*eh  tau*  !•#  t*$kte  will?  vt+n> 

Aleut  btbta  »od  voeftit  of  the 

Y-.  '«PT  vO  StUMt  <Alu*  to  ever  j Ia<3 r.  If.  *44iii«u  1* 
^ K,  » f t ‘.fc*  T*«t  food  p^eotcrLittihi^  rvodlng  prp. 

^iilod.  9dl  ItiiAlliRffOt  h.ir.».>.vt«>i4  *u*ut£ 
*\Z  *fu  Ib4«  COAraUOg  p*nAy  iuto  Uinqo*i>A4 

Hf  w.v,-*  *i  n'  o -px  urj»4?  ftokeo.  •»«  «r(U  *>w#f  Tws  lU.ibiM* 
ATi»:4t  ,.p  .,* i K jT!»re«  ifootli  on  trimJi  Fo*rOt 
#»^*V>  ipvr  •>  yay/hir  :*»  po*fi?y«  »»>*«*  intros {>.  Wo 

o . *r>>»»w  a-*vVviaft  *'i<r  dk«  p<M*r ; ibo  fnur  «nU  towrul?  ry%tA 

■ <0*<Ao/;.  Our  Hhorai  offer  «a  Af^gwv 

^v>* ' .«  v-W-2  :/v;T  »««’  *>ne  of  Uve 

if-iftHn I}B  *ir>ftCA«  rv«*.  Y-n»  CAMcnl  t» 

^tv-  'O  T Ad«lr*wa,  R.  fl.  MOORE  <& 

Vi  .*»•:«  A W -t  tv I-  Vfe  I _ Vw-fe.  T 


AQQfCy^t 


I'V&wb' 


S^'  /.,<«r 


ilT  LIBRARY. 

350  Volumes,  value  $350.00, 

.Autfrori  ^uYo»ir.n*^ir  rluijce.  U otT^roil  by  M Til  t A *4  GltU'A'X 
ti&pte  f’lsifhL  ti  Niiid  PnMttlnm  ie iltelr  ernr.l  FonRir  now 

£*!yij?  oRi  ^^feofl  Jt»  «9v  ir  ^tnplc;  «‘<irv  Hf  the.  'n^^vne, 

••'/!>'.  t:  i"  - >- 1 ••’■ . ' p^%ef.M  - ■ n:« 


Wliv*  1h  FskilR  Off-  Tanvat  ttinY.  iii a {Siuno^ 

: % Jpwf  .a  a r. 

A H.  Wfi  ^ Ctv«  ,V{II  Avr h Ht'Wi;  )?MwfiiAiA  ^ 

Oifije-.  cih^bM  N»tt4  >fei«  jluk  A ■ 

A U f| OTMJfeW  n v* 5S>i&iV if- 

\ l>,>  • 'Pgartiwi;  . 'JVm*! ; U*+aj,  #>*  • ffe» 

V XYrMW-  wWhVk®w#  .T^xaY,.  • 


LANCUACES  AT  HOME 


FKEVril.  i;it«  JUS,  SP*MSH.  <»K  IT\ I,U>  \Wi.|tLTSP»IIKN  IS  TW8CTS 

i.k«m>ss  .•»e-Mi»<:rr.*'ri«NS)  wrrnerT  -lkavino  «»«b.  fcr 

. ..  , the  castineau  methoo. 

rnplW  ii»tt£t* t a«  lit  ;*,\vt;<mlSf  \iH,  itrewiiet*  «1  fusH-b^  eorretfed  Aud  qtu-stV*ifis  *#***#?&  &p 

H.‘  uult.rr  Mernlirr^hip  Ivm -iu.j'(ru;  (.NnopWt*;  Mttfmd.  vmh.  ; 'lm  iti.sfKVt';Wft''5D» ' Scud  .AUtttfi  |w 

il^Vrtitf^pL'sJfc > LiUx^ia^;”,  larntuage  desm-d.  A?«>  te- tArttr.  ... 

rHK  GAS'nwtAti^KiiF-sTr'OV  co.,  rinis  avcm  mpW  ToftK. 


$M it'M’S  MAVAWXit  4X>  rSRTJSKR. 


as  a Winter  Resort.  Land 

of  tfee  lit*  aerf  ti»t 


Mnet  Equable 'Climate  in  the  Wortif 

* 1,’if . ;t>ni 

rtti'r )i«*  'hh't-Mi* ■-t*);{uhi'  . .-><* n3Q$$fy -due  a 
T jf  < «l?»i  rc  vyiliV  '&4  V X'fM*  ■**•! 

m't':i&SL~r  >u  btjciu&r.:  •.viTttMJiA  t'itv'j 


.■.  'Vctoik.- 

it-  j£v  »*;  V>il1c. 

JjCti  ; 

fcfAhsr.  v»*Tij  w»fpr  i^nq/sttitw* .iroim  Aa  3.$^ 
V*.vstyi.u,$y  -tljLvLft* «Mif.i * %i*rwr»n*m£  rtt>;^*-ntV 

:.i wvtooOt|ic;ii !$&*&.  rJ>  >i 
* C.tf :*a&  htl&’Jty  »jc  <4 

;hi'tW**ti iftVg<itV  'Wirfy ^.'u .ytA'&iksax*  !*-\d  hi 

* >.>ai£}ri\~^  f *&*).« *h'f-'^tySsf  jLt^iWWr  ^ 

V • • ' >.•'  • -.  ' ••..•■  • . ■-• 

.»<j,iff8L?.ir  *v<Kut  \ >rrvT<?* fit \?r  .^ujl  Vftv.At 

J»*V  KUj.-j^V;  wi* .<Vn>x»KyAi-pf»*r*.!;U^Y  . . . ,v  . :%  y 1 

<Kw*f»  jT*.i  ' $$V  ato*  ^-aV  fv*  A.  tf*? >» 


IpStS®  Duplicate 

- AXTui^t 

SwBB^I  wnisi, 

lL^JT#J'The  %AtA MAZCQ 

Method. 

E cfcteroe  3imp»ic/iy  of.  Detail.  The  Bert  System 
Vnciv/n  Ycyr  Pl&ytng  ?hc  Duplicate  p*me. 

There  is  No  Re-Sorting  of  the  Deo/s. 

•The  ‘&'»bc*r*'k  &***:*  tfeen  rtff^Ian  Whirt*  av  there 

it*  lfi.t  Yjtnt  *,  v 


have 

vision  chit  to 
tfs  i»l 

cionnt.fi  iw  *\* 
Gpftr.V  P 
Gla^^i  w unjy 
^ a ti  s.frfCVisfi 
Th«./K»wbjp4» 
Pallet  pHccyK 

/<  .rfivV-  ftxifch  >r 

*$  OCftt  l CH  - 

4ir}\^v^^wr.6ii 

civics : 


ur  r«'  iltsii  6*1  iKt  i ^CfcTC'  S' 

'fhEil?  > s-  *:  fsi i > 

' ^VjK^  /rv  kotnpW# 

t HElNGr  BROS.  & EVERARD 

9A«uao{acivrvts.  Kal^masOo,  Mich. 


AMATEUR 

PHOTO&BifHIG  SUPPLIES  Of  ALL  KINDS 


:»HtA  iiC\V^*r«  xRtJfcs. 

R.  HARLEY  & 00., 

HU  .iy/H  V’Hif  VI.O;  liw, 


iJjNW  \VjiE 

OiriiiwtiUb. 

1 . 


^ AGENTS  WANTED  ®« 
f.  Liiri^V  oiV^v/^i  r 


L M 

Mcl^TlOSTt. 

f.  \V.  Hr  A 


STYLES,  *»« 

••.  -f*  ' *i  ’ , . '/wll  9oUo,  fcU45H»C  » 

^10 rat. , IKS':  YlAtertii'At  f*H»*rn  •Ttr^r>i,'K*<. 

■tt\i**ir  * it  JVU*;iT$*  :iS.t4*i-J'  ■ ■ i •rffi/Q.Wkefot'  .<rr 

CSwr*fct&f!irc  tvjer.  * Vor  Au -.  ieu.Ki/i  '<• 

e^jipw-  flf r« vcl  <*i .^*&>A.r»iia.  r». 


VA<ti  wwrj^icte, 

'#  . yj 


Uo>r  »x«frciiSA. 

/v/»if<?r-  f 

la 

!?IV 


Kf  at  •Miaa,  j5icTct&&. 

»i  it  yioad^L(fAi>^  \f«a«k  ^’a*- 
V^«j»r.  \'».0 

TfX  ^f.U  ^UlSrttfiiT  to. 

lO^i  M5Lft>l^..  W»^ua*At..L\ 


tKsirsL^ 

8r>fch'U^t? 

Riarsss.^ 


p?nois7S« 


UARi'Kn’s  MA<jAz/ys  ,j»/j  rex-mgx. 


WwPi 


All  the  principal  Winter  Resorts  of  California  are  reached  in 
the  most  comfortable  manner  oyer  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

SANTA  F£  ROUTE. 

Peu.BAN  Palace  Sleeping. Cars  rw  witmoot  change  from 
•C»k.agg  O'  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  an  it  San  Franc  into  by  way 
of  Kansas  City, 

K.»cnT.sfv»ti  and  foil  inlr. motion  can  b*r  bad  at  16*  hmndim,  New  YorV;  jp  Wuhlortop  Sur  l^wton  *4 

£*ai*ti  dAt-v ThiUdcJplna ; ijf*  St.  j«mt*  St. f Montreal:  t$  Ksch znj'i.  Ft  , Vnjff'ila }: .. St  CTau  'St?.  OereWnd; 

OnWibJ  Sio  lAitrou ; $ Vmt£0  Si  . T oronto ; 165  WalmU  S$.»  CfocicuAti;  *o»  • H Lo«v?:.  »u  Cbri  -3;., 

Chicago  . * . •'  .*  ■.  •■:?. ;•■;'■  \?  f-oS  w- : ■ i; ; /*’« •'  * > •.  ‘ '7  •'  ••'v 

J.UHN  J.  BVUNE.  G.  T.  N ICHOLSON,  . 

A>ft  'Or. n't  f'tis^wr  -Agent,  NW/  Pttitttftf 

CrucACiO,  I?a.  T«w.ka. 


Original  from 

^StTY  OF  MICHfGAN 


Digitized  b 


Go  gle 


nAfiPSK’S  MAGAzryp  AOVsurrsKR. 


Tbe  LEADING  all-around  Caroera 

IplS  to  $50. 

KAMARET, 


pamntFllmfocaSto  t OO  Pictures  without  reloading.  Prtc 
We  DEVELOP  A too  FINISH  THE  PtCTllRgS  WHEN  DEgtHEO 
THE  BLUR  CO  »I(n»  HthhoHi  of  *h* 

amt  <Jth«r  Photogcr fttiiao  Apparatus  S<«* ftt«*  Sl.  Chionsso,  l»8  to-ti  At.  Ptiito, 

K * a..  T.  AStBOJtY'  W CW..Th^«  .tietiU,  K*w  Vor*.'  ' 

Also  sold  by  all  Dealers  la  Photo  Goods,  Head  far  ike  Hawk-Eye  Bool 


IS  THE  BEST  IN  MARKET 


BUnple  of  Manipulation. 

1* lutes  or  Films  are  used. 

TTte  Shatter  Is  always  set. 
Covered  with.  Leather, 

PRIC&  $18  00, 

Send  for  Catalogue  anti  copy  of 
**  Modem  Photography.’1 


We  Marc  »u  Kt«os  of  cameras 


ROCHESTER  OPTIC  AEi  COMPANY, 


59fBR0A0WAT 


1-HWTHOHT^COi 


MAXEUR-PHOTO 


77 

Got  >gle 


Original  from 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ha  ni'ttn  v* ' m An  i zisk  4 0 vk rmsfR 


/A 

308  & 310  WAliNTTT  STREET,  PHTLADBItPHIA. 

Cash  Capital* • . - * ■ ■ • $500^000  00 

Reserve  tor  Re-lnsarartce  and  all  other  claims  • • ; ■ • * • • #»y«  ♦ 1,994,685  215 

Surplus  o vet  all  Liabilities  * 455,708  82 

Total  Assets  January  1st,  1891,  - $2,900,394.07,, 

Tnm.:n,-mmmn**i.  t*Mmi  ~ "I  tutiuiut  *»*»i»*s,4feiiw*i 


•*.•  *PitaH.*t>-mST»4'ietxm*MMtL*'  J.  fl.  Tt*K\«,  AcIjbmt. 

AO,  KNOB*  LN  AiX  TflB  in-ilNLlt-AL  'fHjtV^S  AND  Cfi'SEK  TN  Ttf£  tJJifri'fifr  BT4!!  KS. 


}Vc.  >s’0tild  ^aitj  out  rt&dtft*  that  tin  stock  'A  lij&Wd  byi\iti 

: •Ceh.-iA*  \/i  uf  'Slptk  fcxchaiig*  thfti  tew  not '$**9  »;fi^iAUT^tt^Vihc4  r'by'i^  &tsttbg 

iVolii  gotH  itfinlliu:  Mud  Ml ffrl*«&.'  €*>«  iu*  b**cu  on*}  of  JCrft.it 
v • *.  » • tK»We??fc  Wfoft  h,c  »u*:k  %**.  H*M  » M ^ S0.<%  r^r  k v.5 

& ;m*kW  •.!!'* t .xml*  :<t:d*i  JfriH*  y*:r  iuiium,  UjteV*  *6o>ttf  Jth'  bijl^it  0*'  ike* 

y.^  oinv>,  :"n;h  ii  .«♦••  •'  »r;v;  ..  in  iiictts&i vtmeii  rflvhtemfe  \u  ‘per  -atmum.  The  Brin* 

*“****'’•  . *tid  the  ..-cfcAWser  o*  the  rtr$-4*td  Workings,  'in*  each  level  ia  fully  dcrnritied 

; • t . 4 , • -pi.  Jia5  Tte  iti.JJH  VMj.'H  e-dvfrfh  of  %%$  test,  b -OH.  .-in  bow-  yftr  M m 

»vfcu  »tf ****•;<  t|v,ni  do-  ;.vr*iv*r.i.n  ^ f*A!4r  1 ^2(0  W».*od  w pt.r  pt-ot  M?|>p«r.  . 

At  the  pH*  *:  October  i,  T0«*.  per  slurt . .imi  tlw.  rate  »>i  litvVleml  the  fttinit  as  heretofore,  u pay*  1 8 ptr  rapt*1; 
We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  in  c6o**nfetf¥*.  awd  rh^b^st  pr»rof  uf  thii  probabm  TUitire  Which-  a M»i* 

its  stockholders  14  given  u»  us  .steady  rise  n<  the  O dorado 

Wt  shati  rake  pleasure  in  funit&hUiff  furthtir  facts  at mr  fimts,  mut  in  citecutirv^  ordcr.\  for  ico  5.!mxk<  and  i/stx  th  tb* 
lotvest  niiiite  price. 

V Dividend  Paying  Mines. 

Amvncan  Xflb’/n.il  rUufc_  Pease#. 

Cuy  lW*nt.  ". 

NtfCKLALW  CoolroctcMl  Nittonal  tta»)c, 

MAvrtlA*  Nafjim,!  Ho^tou. 

NM't  Bank;  Ks*dcmtnio*ii 


Denver,  Colorado, 

BRA {#  .nil  59  AMfeS  BOliXilNG;  Bo*tOtt,  Ma*«. 


•?M  l Vf  ;*'<?  ^rr  A # 4»l 

C^.u  ‘-.  * * * . ; - iit  r , , - ' -r  : :?«c*  /or^’Ureo  teirt 

W<t  4i»sS1tjsM4S»  J»p  f4iarv  prc-^rtiy  sjw  w.Wrt* 

ibsiJ  t*vf»>TA  W*  hue*  a pirns  to  {Ke  Javr*>tn#et  of  o»p<Wt 

^ Jetg*  aft^k*r.y>vb.te,«**h  -t»r  DHMrt&lf  »iw4*{*>wu  of  swai 
ty*xrAt<  tk*i  U AiM»^Xafety  esfe,  Jisave.  s».4  esooeHlutgly 
HwftuW*.  Swu4  f*»i  tUt  l&for&ftUoh  SAfl^w’  riftiwiimi,  u> 

HV0m$  3.  WHITE  & 00.,  ^artUsi.  Or^utu 


IN  THE 


^ Oregim,, 

offtjrt*  a -aid  lift  Id  for  fl%  lofipj  hv  irivcj?dstg  1c  rsol 
estaie  pit  » £nftrHiiu?e  *$t  tor^t*,  inier«4fl  *iwt  one  half 
net  l>r<*rtif  over  the  $ru«raut*4ed  mbs-*  offfir  best 
of  r<iretcM>^.  fthd  invent.  »>n  ttc^ Jndlgtn»itt,  hfirof  vm 
Hfctna!  km*wfbdge  of  f>ter  Iwentjr  reahtcure  insud 

for  oM'r' 1 Ufahk  sud  Inll  luItTithiihiti.  tttnwy  )dac«4. 

te  ^ Reftnrfiroftk : Oommorchd  N’^thmui,  Ater^iuUlCtf 
NAihutftL  *hd  P'otImk*:  Wtelga r Baak8. 


Of  Portland,  Oregon, 

FLAf;r& *C.!tioi^r...^D  Aitso^rTfxr  Hapk  Rjkai.- 

lNVE^T>U*M’S  IN  THE.  PlUNCffAi 

*..n  ;vs  <m-  j Hf.  iVi'-inc  Nom  hw  i-.m. 

'Hu-  tvun»1erfiil  region  of  practieaity  ntiiimttJAi 
f^sc,Mn...s  i.v,  t.«-VV.j4ii  dispute,  the  be^t  held  in  the 
'vorki  b »r  MHtini  and  profit. ahjc  investments;' 

] tj,  mplrliv  g^;jW  cit  iev.nfjfcr  uncquaifcd-utlviiv. 

bi  iat^Lvor  small  means, 
seeking  lhe;  i4fgebt  proffi  cetiisiiiicnt  mtli  absolute 
safety. 

.^aI  ‘lLSihite-  -^n<i  die  very  tei  clss*  af  F\rtf 

oniy 

iVipuia tiWd  i ncreasiitg  armt singly  Thai  means 
eriormau*  ijycreast  hj  reai-eU^te 

inv  carmen  t placed  "try  thiA  Com  puny  is 
fully  guaranteed. 

cheefful),y  fumi^l)ejl,,hnsed  upon  fa-, 
mtliarity  with  e?«ay  yurt  of  the  Vneiftc  N'onhwest- 
obf eferencev.  La^t  and  West 

Full  particulars  upon  application . 


9.^.  What  f a ft  Hcttor  i«Tjb«tmftnt  tnen  ft 

Of  First  Mortgage  os  liprotel  Property 

LOMSsyfitus  Piacarr 

Bartar  foe  trroi»s?Av  thtt#  JteWWrtfti «.« J«u4  ttered 

Ui«et.Sinomtl^iuA«-  C.8EdPIE>lBft00<Ut  I8„ 
PaoiAo  Nftti<ro»l  Bf-nV Bculto*.  Wjgihwfty  tpV 
or  c'oiUiKfimrdiF.hCK, 


ftp  SURE  u*  ccmwitt  CQNKtilK  vWES  ^ 03:, Ai 
ft  r k#  Salle*  St/,  Chicago,  beb.ui*;  niY^tin^  in  if^s- 
**  ***  Fair  haff.  Full  infortbation  fumAhed;  free  fry Ahft 
nfUabic  rcai-Wsiate  tirn».  . \ - . ; ’ , 


♦♦AstoniftbJnM  ^actft4’  Tivwt  apatite* 

.Tlifi  plftoo  tc>  ihv»n.vjs  coouey  for  kwrirf  wvJ  ijakot 
rfttittfw.  >Vrii*‘  V‘  an^uncirntdou  H'td  - 
went  4k  fikainaty  (iwiplpiy. 


WAITER  C.  SMITH,  President. 


a.iitpm's  MAGAZ/yg  agtsr TtssR 


arce  dir*  room*  with  immense,  doivts;  ^ io^u*  wKh  private  bath;  public  bail*  npou  ftoor  v elj^rie  Ugbf>,  elirv^frcf, 

; botvl  log;  it;  no  is ; livery.;  !he  purc*s<  water  ftym  d*e  only  artesian  welt*  here.  &rjr**hv  * wisimt  *.  :tht  most  ^m»rr«soi»‘ 
.music  by  Prtif.  Bastert,  and  Oruvesirvi . ri*w»li  and  fed  auity.  $et»d  lor  be^UCt)!}^  illv^rira.f*.'cj  ^iitl  pteaos 

ILWORTB  I **!**'.  ASHKVJLLK.  MTS.  OF  KORT.li  CARi^LTNA. 


A WINTER  SANITARITTM, 


A mil  Oltf-RtiGft  nnfSIiStKS'Tfe 

■ ■ V V'  To  *ty  KosU^k  ciUnte  <m,4  .fWew*  .* 

I ho  vie  dccKlcd  to  place  on  rhe  tMJrtlh?  aw^*****^  Te^c^cvtou, 

ftOHt  to  ^*0  oath,  t*o  <•**$  pr^^v»r* 

ti’:c  t>  & ffO  per  mo*iK  Aw  dwfS  fHU  V*  «j* 

ttpiWfnmJtT  t«  bet  1MOS  (it  ifi  is  1%  i^'t^ 

Uw-.  dtey  will  £0  m >3  dayv  Flats  and  uiformattoa  Pinnated  on  »pV 

'***■  •’■  •*»  pt.,uapt(7. 

A.  G,  SICKETA  Tacoma,  WMn 


TJtxk'r  lijv  tnedicoJ  no  augment  of  experienced  pby- 
BicinnA 

Overlooking  thirty  mile*  of  £*«*«:*  Ui«»t  ^mounded 

f»y  Pin*  Pawit*.  and  maw  UteXamou*  Watkins  Oleu. 
KqUippad ’with  the  mow  Approved  Oierrtpeutic  apod* 

*nccv‘uclna»»Tfc  TnrkiA A,  Rtijvuxn,  lUnwn,  Rkclrit^  Kite- 

fro-t/urrm<tl,  ymd  /rw*  Rath* 

Also  Maeafcfpi,  Swertfoti  Movement*,  Vucunin  Trout* 

qaonfv  &f!l*tb«wic«*  a!  l - form*  nt 

I*Mrv  water  rjc)  liable  mineral  #j>riug*.  Including 

Saline.  l*o«.  lading,  and  Sulphur  water*  Ao  Materia. 
Pare  air. 

fcnd  GqiiatiVa  Mora  days  of  en uahme 
t»mt  }ue8  iiamidlty  limit  dny  tdher  eurtioy  o(  New  York 
Beantifut  «iewn,  charming  walk#  tt ud  drive*.. 
Modern  impToveuien*}?-  • KUv«i«vt ; Kiecirttf  H»d]», 
^hslsiae  ao*urpj*v>d,  u&)G  for  HlnyfiAfM  paw  ph  let 
WM  it W*TKt*io  N.  Y 


NET  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS, 


Of  Loans  only  made  tin  improved  *md  productive 
O Inside  property,  Sound  R<ml  Sarnie 
men(5.  Mining  .Stock*  and  Trrnn^  ties  Wrile  tyr fnif^oir* 


me**.'  11,  F.CvUethftr^t  fril*,  XonL 

ftcttHj.  Cfrua*  W'r*tilft*Hh-  !£*<&  £•»  '■*!*; 

_^_  _ 4»  t.»  WO  wro  jo.  c*vt  H*  fi^iW  -wnhitr  v«^o. 

I IjuU  ?fcm  JlftO,  mrd  *.<nz.mc  fa<nv  f ^ trCfmrjrvl  ptv»perty 

rralad  >1***  f.»*.  U*  ^i»d  pvmnlry 

prtswrtiM-  Rj*.»rh»v,  iVtk,  4>«iU  '.%t>4».  rutatng 

Wtit* 

E.  P.  Rt^ElA  A ir»i«|tfmu.  w**nh. 


licoTarn  and  rei 


HOTEL  BELMOHT 


, bitwilUa.  Kofth  CeroMaa. 

TbcTie,>t-cq hi pptd  ^5* u v-r  resvrT  d r tbe  Stnuh : a 

tegt  i/.tg»f-r 'ffairi Mnd  al Wt  car « 

. .:  '&4M**  uu*  Oimdw. 


wcirhl  kxiui  f or  US  cewt** 

BESL  A.  EIAlOTT  G0»PA«V,  Wttrtaifih,  ^ 


Lfi^i  Al^rt^ptdis  jfnrcfttjuiuti?  >e» 
vlf  y-4r,  I*u0  inf omution  fur- 


Pinhed  by ;«Tiun^.' j '4. 

ilj4  upwards 


T A AflU  ft  S®n#d  CDitr*^  ^ XlotuHrtmtti 

1 nilUmri  v*iw-  'W  iwPlr w!V'  iftAo 

‘ITrit^i  T««*w*mr  !»♦««» 4.  'WatAtx-i  m¥Q 


, v,r-. 

CiX,  Id  lift  $uiits  pt,t  Ciiicskgo,  III, 


mu/rtcR  -s  va  a a ztvk  a u vf.h  tiskh. 


mmm 

Hp* 

mmm 


No,  801,  French  Landau  #~-Ttu>  i*  a fi vx  - glairs  landau , vnth  a . £ xcnvh  Iread  ami  lalding  frmj*.  AjJ^s,  hil} 

CoWwjJ»*--:;\V heels  utr  »4  the  b**\  qu-ju?  St.-n.ig*>  fin*  ivr«^i$h  •*«&*!, . .. .itevj-  n.ekftt  plA'u*  ate  to  xh*;,  franre- 

<^«:rk  ol  {iii*  Jjofjjf ; . Tbe*iriV>ra  iv  ftouk  >>luJ4  thctbp  folding.  bau;k i«£VfcAd : of . titwterk*  T&A  nicchSuviead 
tiit  tbpJiA  iptitecU  ittd  vintk*  Ukc  a charm.  Tfee  adjtoThieat ».  seek .that  the  be  tatwd  or  kmwti 

w\t ft -perfect  euAc ;.  ’Hu-  Uftip«\,  ■&>*rvititnrii*«.;..«n*t  mh*v  moun tours  nrv  si!  »*x  -pUi^ci.  ;«ni  of  viUi  »t»d  taiute^iv  -ijtt.-ng»  :.  nc& 
the  iiUtfmT  htJtitfTd  Arc.  nit-tranr  .nonplul*  ir.  e^fy  detsU  1l»t  xnu? thmogbvn!  arc  .*t  Vbt  lugtei  **;uk  T*.c 
|jl<vW  (yarfB'c*  with  /Do  tmfcftt.  • Vitriuh  be.rci^jihtr  Thb  « a very  popular  vebichi  fair  private 

use.  *nd  .*${&&  city  liixiici,  <wi  aixmmt  of  its  mvehil  line*  ‘siiid  «ch<  geKiieel  ar.  j^Ataxw# . Mv#\\nn  >/jr<rry*rr‘r 

STTOE BAKER  BROS.  MEG'  00, ; Carriage  Builders,  Chicago.  111. 


^V- 


SWl  FT  DOUBLE*  ACTION  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 


_tl '*.//  ,!■'  l^  ,r/L-mi tiixjtip.. 

.a&‘  PERFECT  A VISTOL  _V3 
CAN  PO.SSlSLY'  3 £6  'aJ_ADB. 

<&►?*.  i/.  rfb.  » 

A/U,i  ..it  ,, 


Saieti  8amlG3fslj.j*>c>N'T  &uv 

^ Itvfw.ifa  Jai  th«v# ite  I UNTIL 

OJiml  WW  *416.1  / vro-. 

] -v.  W 

Cal.  < HAVt- 
, fetj&  ^ # ( SE  f N 

Ca=irisswfTHESWlFt 

...  A§K 


f r;tf 
I ONLY 
;PERF£CTLV 
!■  SAFE 
PISTOL 
1 MADE.  , 


i & sofjd  oc^dxi  fVH>>iir  |3>o-j>.s4;>i 

t&rA\h>ViU-  at  R!<td  itj*. 

lt«?vntv^r  M itli  irjCcid^ 


JOHN  P.  LOYEl  ARMS  Man^fift'fjrs,  Bosftin,  Miss. 


w4th(0)t.  *WWp.  p'.wvt  U?l»vjf  Cfbt/iitb  c/  U 
wtyjyAry^^  , ' , 

IftvOV.  tn;  'Fr<f  Twm ; VtUMi  Wp*T 

»<f  -,4.0 c.r 0,.  .i  ru?  u.r  .r  • ij^K! 

VAvro.  i\lw3  rr,r 

X>.1«  *«•  VVAlnbs if . * 

,-m>U  t.bfc'fr-  ujy^  m-tf  \ 

' tti 

w-  ^.J  .AVikh  !*,}.»,♦  efii.'  ;,•£. 


CATALOGUE 

SPBiNar»etuf 


*®  PUTci  a#nt 

-iVu  li4<tv>rv.r  ?/.»*!•#. |ps, 

tA*!-  «»;•  ■ M»iv- v,  ,v?\  f hv;*ij(t«W-  ^xnt,  . ^wv^vnv*^'  liVf- 
C.  i\,  MOOnt  ^ 4;»;  j*i  C^€^C-- 

£*u-.}  Mr?.?  ‘A*vVit  ,*  • /->.  \ • 


Td;*yi  --vv*.  ■* 

^djxo-rr  * vifts-r,  siYi>-4«c\>$fr,  h.,v 


nttiVa  h^frnrk*VC  $$*'&*{% 

K-';  •.  V'  - 

■jtggm 


> '<!t-*i  a.-  n-'£*Sw\<U^ 

*r.^,  •».  ^ 

^;«vr.>  w W^V‘V  'V- 

fit*.  %iJk  f-v«*  W»  *»«:■ 


i?AH5 


or  h^is, 


HAl{PEft*$  MA OAZWR  Anx&Ii  TISZK. 


is  st  ^ t , ^ ^ 

breeding ; opportunity 

of  eoftipliririg  ilifteiteiti  breeds, 

/ tiiret&Q?*  &nH  importer*  of 

Oytle&ibk^  BUmlarfl  Bred  Truttere, 

Pcrcbermitv  Ourrlagfr  Bowses, 

; Badilm 

English  Shire*,  Welsii  Poutui, 

Belgian  Draughts,  Iceland  Ponies; 

* Siiffidkts  Shetland  Ponies, 

Preuch  Oonciierft,  HolstelU'Priesmfl 

Cleveland  Bays,  Cattle 

Hackneys,  Devou  Cattles. 

Ai *o,  Dealers  lu  Itoal  Estate. 

, £>ur  Mtstamtevs  have  ib*  advantage  of  our  muny 
years’  erperl^nce  in  breedfiii*  and  Importing ; »upe* 
vtetr  quality;  large  variety  anil  immeilM)  cct« 
lections;  opportunity  of  comparing  dltforcAt 
Vrt*e\i^  aiui  lotfr  price**  $ee»n#o  of  oar  suit# 
fftilLltla*,  extent  ol  baiitnew;  and  low 
wtsi  i »f  ttan«p«rt&tiou.  • v>.y >' ■’; \\ ' 

Kd  olhitir  iSatftbllaiixnrKit  to'  (h«  World 
otffere  «Deb  itdvttfitikg«i  -10  itie 

Pur*ii»*t-r>  ')?■% 

Prices  low,  T«rme.  easy*  YUUnrr  welcome  Corre- 
sponuence  solicited,  Circulars  free* 


stawoaro  of  nic  worui. 


FOR  THIS  PimPOSE  iT$E  THE 

enlti  is  the  best  m«4ft 
S»u  I It.  will  'test  u,  lifetiiiifi. 
lit  ft  easily  a^ftste^  to  sag 


■ blt*  i Trur.k,  or  Uaftiago. 

TIIOrSANUS  IN  tfSE. 

Aik  your  deal*?-  pi  -vra  ntflt'  P**d« 

4>‘n>tPCo1pi of  (»fic&  V'  for  Faro*  W *«>«»♦ 

^04;  Truck,  . 

' Citfcfcioroe  <*F  0aid?*Are  SjtecliiiUes# 
MAN  l ’PICTURED  ONLY  BY 

THE  liHiOH  M'FG  & PLATING  CO.. 

236-240  Carroll  Are.,  CHICAGO,  ill. 


n.iRp&R.'&  HAG-tpmn  :M  i 


M Genuine 


Gener-i} 


bn  Jfc  of 

15?\\ 

<■«?'  yjcir^vxi  '- .» 


y%% 

2SN  & ieNi>rU0iv'  ri 


harevbb'.s  magazine  apvertiakr. 


CALIFORNIA— Winter  Season,  1891-92 


mm 


•'  ;''"v,,;-  rn»: 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

^«i^|iiswt'.lianB3  ^-wte"-R8W, 

QHgt'&tf  Hon**?.  WO#  SAW  WAWCtgCO 

' dv  *vv\ 


MlDWiKTER  SGEtyE-5:  A.r  MptU-  ‘tiEC/WONTe. 


CttRlwrufl  tt«t*l  At! 

si*  *’  '*  V'^tt trvtA- r v? 

»•».♦*%?  » .-.o  fv.r.  tilt  rx% •}  u.  \ «j'»  rAtT~ 

Y£»Ai*7 'xyrfi  jtcUi  %#y  />•»<*  » /|wT  ,^*♦.-4, 

n.'tvl!'^-.  Awitri;  'hi  -iu'i.  •iLi"  jv.*|(t -jt  i)jr 
ii‘V.  Vfyt  •jyuv-y^Xrt  ■?<$& (*kel^ 

of  i&JPAL'refiy  trcAotiiivvtu.^ 

vas£  jfc*  hf.  VW  IT*  V ♦ « c&w*}4  'ccfijjf*.*  yup*. 

v«rfc  , 


T:3tkn*>,  0>rn?  Jt'O'.  iy  - 

tttwi’s  <iiswu^/v*>fn.  ^ic<4  yicj?^«T?^  7 •:'£  ; » 


# JA  •J$r«*<tiVwiiy 


GEORGE  SCMONEWALO,  M 


A^V^>  IJVT*A  11*0.  MUiTfS, 

MONTEREY.  C&UtttttilA, 


Till"  VfeVIt  HtOKIY 
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relief  decoration  for  wislh 
up-  J t is  .-.especially  uppropri. 
eiiingie  fe  »t  combines  light 
\f  '■  RC'SS.flif  wei:«  fei  l 


EVEnr  IUTMOR  OF  TUB  SKIN  A2JD  SCALP 
oi  Jn/4Ticy  and  childhood  whether  torturing,  dl*- 
tetrloff^  itching*  bathing,  rcaly,  rniHrsi,  phqplv,  or 
blotchy,  with  loan  qf  hair,  and  every  impurity  ot  the 
TjJkv*l<  whether  aim  pie,  ecrofuiuuh,  m herWoihrr,  is 
speeiiily,  permanent fr,  and  econofaicuily  cured  by  the 
OuTictiRA  Hraimthrh,  cojis»U*lini»  of  Cmwiu'  the 
great  Skin  Cum,  CuTUma*  S<>a?,  m exq  pintle  Skin 
Purifier  nnd  Beautifier,  auti  Ctitmca*,  R»»Olvkmt,  the 
g*-*  Bipod  tm&tjfcjhi  rnriller  and  gruHtant  of  Humor 
the  boat  phyeiciiina  and  all  other  rum* 
edh«i  f^ih  Pitruofc^vu  your  children  yeuts  of  menial 
W# ime*}  sufienog,  Btgt/t  ttow,  Delay*  arc  dan- 
Curas  imgtelri  childhood  m i»t»rmaiieitt 
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Shiogtes  ate  Avarorer.  and  more  Artistic 
than  Clapboards,  awl  ib  Shingles  aie 
used  .ill  over  the  exterior  of  yotu  house 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the.  soft,  exqw- 
sile  coloring  allt-et  with  Cabot's  C reosote 
Shingle  Stains,  doe  only  on  the  (oof,  but 


Don  t you  think  Baby 


IsJm3*:te  tfDcOtnfofUblevvilh  manv  of  the  so-called 
Nvirm>;  ?"  uorsms  B4BT  0UAEB  (pat- 
fenwdt)  U deigned  for  the  comfort  of  the  Baby, 
and  a Hv\e  Mother 

Hetity  of  rootxj  to  play  in  ; not  impleaoaatly 
touflaod,  yti  sUfo  from  all  ham  w tai|cfci%f.  Baby 
c in *t  tip  HXrVti\  mrw  it,  or  get  o»B  Think  it  over 
a moiiieut ; K0W  MUCK  WOflUUi  l¥  EY&F  YW* 
Don  i sonfutuici  it  With  any  similar  device — H is 
than  a nufs^-girht1  \ ‘ > 

Mode  of  csdc*  JStPtr  fef  s<iTtart'i.^  Itudies  high  ; 
fp}d$  U|>  Send  for  drcuf*r.  ; &h'fp]>ed  cyft  ctv 
eeipl  ot  ts.rxj, 

GUARD  MFf£  dO., 

Si  Dunne  177  Monroe  Street* 

New  Vurf*  ttll.  Clil(8»t>, 


We  OnaTAn tee;  these  Stains  to  last  as 
lortg  ns  Paint  of  the  earner  shade*  under 


Send  6 cents  in  stamps  for  Sheaf  of 
Sketches  of  Creosoted  Houses,  with  Sam- 
ples on  Wood. 


Boston,  Mass 
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trj.ti»«as  wrl  dtivtri(if.jnri5  of  35  Tfe.W,  Bet  ufiful,  And 

t’ouutry  - Hhtifte*.  Vfcil.  I.  vonurins  35  designs,  $**>vawd 

ftSoo  j Vcft.’fl., between  1M$oo And  $3000 ; Vol-  lH.yfcjooin  r<t  $•****>. 
Price  by  maif,  li.oaearh  Our  bodies  we  h*©<f*vi»i'.  ^OUfftalrnb 
ncalf]^,  Hffht,  fofcl,  aod  air?  i«;  ^uidtu^r;  Kami  and  ehMipfy  lifted 
lav  inter  “ 1 1 dusejtf  ?*■  fa* pnlr  ctf  it?  kind  pniiltAfted  * 

price  no;  ^ IMf tarcwAu*  fpMurt*  fur  amt  Ptm»ArT° 
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if  iMtAitlG**.  ARCJtfttCTUM:  *a4  Architect, 

S30  w^rtfai  of  books  rre«  to  «Aeb  t&od  t*w  c*cta 
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Wtstonlarsto  [ E*4^d3Sl*r  Xew  York. 


B ^ARCHITECTURE! 

UILOINC!  PAINTINC! 

U«comtlne4  *fcv  lOO-pHico  UloiRr«k$d  «ent  free, 

Addreae  % OnnbfxwNC,  Wjurtju  SU  Ht«f  York. 


»nv  book  s JUST  OUT,  1891. 
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Sifc4y*:*10  Vnvhee.  rfew  oew  ytrle^ 

‘W«ns  in  ;.;?  JJo.  4 Xi&i  ^;d«sl|5fife'{;r|.n^i*iifd. 

from  f tw>  np f LMJVr » aikout  b»iVf  rjnfc  '^4  t5  cv>tt- 

hf  ewifthie  hvyr  ; many 

froh>' :<!M300' -,dp;'!»h:  . Man?  Ii^  ©r  rc»ort 

atytry/fi-h<>nae#:‘iti  yunliA  ' 

Wv«r  ^*rl3,  <^r  ilu)  iw<*  for  $1,50, 

IX  a HOFKIKS, 

ARCHTTECT. 

Central  Monroe  St.,  brand  llapbls,  Mich. 


BAnrgfi-g  3tA0j*/,vff  AoreuTiSKR. 


SYRACUSE  NEW  CITY  HALT 

■ EVERY  WINDOW  HUSO  WITH  THE 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CORD 
AND  WEIGHTS.  USED  IN  THE  FINEST  MOD- 
ERN  BUILDING.  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  OLD 
I WIN  DOWS.  WRITE  TO 

CALDWELL  MEG.  CO., 

30  CENTRE  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


100  ^^40  iUu^Tiuion^  20  *hort  chhators*  Over 
euplea  of  this  iittte  book  hav*  been  goljl  ut  tim 
utnls  each  We  Miw  pr6p<^to  pnt  \t  *n  tin*  hoods  of 
pensouft  nrmiBmp\ntiu%  huihimg*  Send  ymn*  addrers  and 
we  will  niaM  j?u»y  a ^bpy  frt*,  k^eiber  with  our  litho- 
grayhfc  advert  teemeitf,  -which,  iu  g\AqM  rim 

various  of  M ETA  f,  *;M  I :»  C3iE8  mid 

KOOFl^  C*  Sl  ISDimiS  we  miHmt.Ktm-o.  : 

Oiir  DALVIXIZUD  ^IIVUiEE  afr  made 
from  sUoj  sheets,  hei/vily  coated  with  ul)  the  zinc  Uja.i 
wlD  adhere  to  U#em  when  lakEti  Froni.u  bath  of  that  ni«LuL 
W«  warrant  Them  absoijuely  rain  ami  rost  proof  with' 
out  Um  Dt’ce**fty  af  pdlhtihg;. 

This  fs  our  best  ffiuiiir  v of  ^Ueet  Metal  Shingles, 

'i'ticy  are  the  .perfenilon  of  uietal  root,  covering. 
Ttesfcrijitiyc  ci  rcixl&f#  and  jaice*  iree- 

The  National  Sheet  Metal  goofing  Go., 

m.  9 cuff  St  , New  York  City. 


v*  • ***'  $%■*%>.  • >v 

liUitiM  tnWtu  ti&i*  x MfiiXiHfy 


WM*  & .t*  fttrMvrw  *8  A:  Co, , f^n  tiSEd ' Mit,  fur 

IMPROVED  W.flE  WIKD8W  SCBEER 


The  Improved  Rider  Hot-Air  Pumping  Engine, 

WITH  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

%K*cdtift  y ' recomraeaded  16  supply  water  in  Ke&Tileuees,  €it  r or 
Suburban.  Flrtts,  ftciiuols,  Asylums.  InHtinuioW  ami  nil  places 
Where  if.  k vte.Mimbk1  to  uv.obl,  the  .employment  of  skilled  labor.  Is 
usually  mii  by  i'ardeaer  or  dome?  ties.  Absolutely  safe  Over 
lOObO  ut  use  in  all  parts  of  tht*  Worid.  Special  Pump  for  Deep  or 
Artesian  Wells.  Use  Cor  I,  Wood,  Qas,  or  Kerosene  for  fuel.  W$ 
are  Die  Original  .THtukfins  &iid  Die  only  firm  buiktm|r  the  engkies 
entirely  in  tbeir  myn  w orks. 

RIDER  ENGINE  CO.  37  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

WORKS  ATE  WAIDEN.N . V.  , • 

Dmsnrated  96-pags  Catalogue;1*  a " m application.  agencies  ft  awry  pan  of  tk  0.8. 


b An r kit  a AUGAzrxs  a.d  VKitTisnn. 


X Finest 

Quarter-Cut  White  OaH; 
imported  Woods 

Effect. 


WITH 


Wax  and  Wnagfttgrt  ftfahtocfe  f»r  Pnltahtng,  chanp. 


6^?;  s.  C.  JOHNSON,  Racine,  Wia, 


'giisq&M »tl<l 


'#**#■ 

cent M*ynp  fyr 

,md 

Prfce~3isi. 


74  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET, 


'Rolling  A’ett&t&H  Mods, 


Hfcgtiartj  ^ 't?  & 

£ilfc,  \+:\A£fz 


•t^V  .*C*tf  < .Ijurtlwar*. 

is*B-  Ai  r-ti  aht. 


Rolling  5tota(  $frovv*£. 
Hw&lUjigs,  Public 
Vue  ajid  Unrgl *r  Jt*rc*J. 


M*u1e  fo  all  ftyte*  ami 

^-ft<luJreojf»/U  for  tvare 
|*«'iW.  Tji<*  only  «ht> 
! <<*kt  in  gv>ufantc^diQ tc- 
i'tiinv  <!  i f ark  xvM.sry  ^Oit| 

I * jf  T ri?  7(O  t J f>  v r r , 


r ALL  STYLES 

oi  ^ irtch  faiil k,  tOr^iie 
*C<t  4>  t W#K^  C?A  #tfxf'tv*4* 
to  u)»  Kun>i*Wtt 


St/lt- TOURIST.  V 

Neatly  yncted,  to  carry  i#  *n  or* 
tittULry  v # V*j|g>  *Va^ y for 

lUt  ori  carav 

. 9Uiersat^HQatt:£>itetf  £>Mr.to}*ir 

$£-00,  saflfr  U*  0. 0*  U?  ju  v ixWr«t«» 


VtJnl 

, *u open'd ?>i  -matter, 
tvt’yd  fQE’ 

if)  dc it- 

i^Y*4  JV4  g##44'caW$4¥td, 


at  iinituoeinuJ  >V  »>•)*]  j£»J$  inch  j&MK  eon 

pOJU  totwi*.  va  :l\VA  Ml!  Wv  * 

(‘r^.t/Oty  rj,  ijucU  /ov  r-Kwi*  •*»  IV 

V**U?  i tiling,  *M»>  «i\»3 

Wt*  b#*f  inttfvit,  Ivre<'^  « n»'Jt  *,> 

iiiucf,  AGl  fiv  r**t4it*  m tifv  p A..  Oiorwtri 

If  * jA  vfttf  Y,X>Pl/3*£?V  AT«4  & l«M 

<f  4>1*  M>,V  •.*?  li^XVpCOR  ,UV& 

'»*d  iiw  w **'*>?&*■  rotyc&vfafc  tfOyrrejcr  a -^>xxvv«y 

>»0«»  W,  6HJUCHTOK,  Manufacturer, 


cwkYTON.  ow*rjj  o.  8.  *. 

UtvjrrAvi’ji^r  nl  Viv.'^Uet  in  b^  lVaboraiovy 
to&Aj'aprf^fc'-  1 CfcQtfWfc:1&t3  P’*p*!r. 


fogy  ct»a«t  o\»t 

HR^NCHCX  * 

»0f;^  W’tirs  a ti;>?  ivTttiapj« 

5t  , awfiwt A «f A »t  «rfv>.k!y« 

■i>nf>«nr/iv  & fvEKVt TMmmttfk 

CiatiWiKiuLrtT^  oT  ioi  jitwruh  Itttft 

W^VV^pfrfU'*;  Hem*u«(  hiu^^'eic. 


*%M  HAfiU-WflOD  FLOOfiS, 

S^EjCT|  linvudil^  HhwJo  u.H/i 

■WflRi  ^ My  lf. •.•-4: C,».*  \W  wi-C. 

yjlwl.  be-*<*VMir  :Wi  v - - 

*■>- J taflONRWi  X PfiiLWj  ABMi.inmti  J3f,v. 

VQDt  OC  j A d'JWr,^  4^if  VV  ptirr,  vdii^wr^ 

T OrCfOiM*  io  i At,  r»vil 

>Hlit  H.  BIcKVAtN.  lo*eJl  > 1 'Ci.^.’l'y*?-^''.’ 


iiiujrujimaw 


E£1 

■Al 

:e 

N 

<1mKM t«r  *«j!— ‘*f,‘  — i»  » mjmfpm  '"■  j;_;  .'»  * 


a a u}‘SH  '■■$.  jw  fiafi$  vs  jtxi  ;•£•«  mss. 


Hgffe 


ywyc^swii: 


* 4fcy^>  n>^,Av 
*fclv  « 3out>vJ  T^Cta 
<£*£*  f flwfofft  Kve  fci 
, W\r^  ^iM  rvt*  poesc  v*» 

V - 

cjr  ltd  vtf 

■ *£06  •>  r*pu*~  w.  ^ 

trJ  ipvi  A >V3-  w»|7  U\  t,';A  v Q*<  Pi*  HCib»?*f>  Jfc 


fro*  ! 

jc.Ui 
TO  .fc^ 

A ^ fM£- 

$UCiiL£  vlyc  fi  la  ykknt<r,f 

by  t^v^s  ftSoMjrs  tiMl  tor**  c^»?«k^ 

Hv**  NwU  n*i  Wi  amt^ssss^u. 


Arwu  : 

troubled  »nfp£  jtecuim^ 

Whaf  vfou!&l>|fe  proper  ana. 

taiUM 

rTK*nuffi£fttS§^fe^1&®i  If  sp  writs 

We  have  &f$est 

And  f\nesC  fc{t\  plfections 
of  modem  fej£  iesfens, 
Reprodyc iftgpj77^.  WfQvz$*$i$& 
& special  tgte  feature,'. 

Sptix oX.  &2S\Qrtf,-&  H-,-  ■(•  a*\&»'SUwtal«i, 

<yau*  go.  -— ,|l-^-  >-  Q^IWitllk  . 


Osith  pABnr  Co. 

imm  *br  % < WESTERLY  #1 


UTICA 

:24  High  5t 

CLEVELAND 
£8  Euclid  A ve 
CHICAGO 

Sp^jPullTrtiftft^J 


BOSTON  ; 

3 Bromfield  SL 
PROVIDENCE 
S WeybossetSt 
NEW  HAVEN 

•J  SvfvciA  A?£. 


! t ■ : 

. . • • • ’ '.  ' ' ■M&t-fM&S&ip*'''.  ■'■  c.- -.■:  ;v” 

STAMPED  STEED  CEILING- 
*»  m»»r  -iMpm i»»*. 

All  bufkilnp^.  Kiwi!?  applied  oyer  aid 

plaster.  i^wtd  for  cutatoffts*  and  i*h>  *ize  ?<  mom  PthJ 
!hM  purtteftJAr*  Ipff  Ao  K»  penally  desirable  fcr 

8t»V*v*»  ft* ft*,  $rf»ooli!v  ami  iMimchwu 

» **  NO&THBOP,  30  24mmp  S<L  Ifew  P«rk. 

JiKlf.Mp  «fc  CCc,  WKwvfcttN  Atittaw, 


W t*sttrtw»r»  Street,  Cbicftpo. 


Or.  £;  L finrvea  URequaltetf 


Pp^ew?^  Stop*  f^an  , Oaris.  firigta- 

<&s,\Yj<ij  5j&  y*«r Cht  Teeti\  f«r  a Kljsjuic r Swtspt- 
r»*;ui<LP^fi6e>  tfvrifyeidvi  -md  care* 
Mvfl  »»*  afuifer*. 

4-ox«  bf>|t|y»a  &0r»  2or. 

I lk  vitu,  ^1,50, 

* As#  y^urAtr^MM  ft«r  »hi»%  h«t,  Ttfw  »’j 
$bb^ritV^«  '.iA  si  jfc  I-pt  ^,*f-. 

S»r«r  !{?  uijil:  «»v  rcscWp:  **f  -pinc'iV:-<it:4aj)|ift< 
»\ut|^c.  »i>Kx-  .pr/ruto  .«♦>««,.  ■ ■ Y'&'-i 

Dr.E.  L.  GRAVES.  7 USifi  %,  Ctagl 


»ui  ubt 

Of  Ur-J  VlHVti  '.V>»A  *0  *50: 

P EU  <’  f^'L  JtOt  »^c  r«H.  w 
hUfttUAd  ut.  ffm  t.-VH:  fl*  iWO.  -U 

C/^VWoiti.  AV  r;K-  t/<r  . 

tiii  riftTimtir 

. V^fc.  IWffl  9g?i 


fckcwvrrj 

pET»w«a| 

|t»tCA3P| 


5CWC 


Vw.  JMTM4.  «r  tiftDt>eU.  prm^OtZAf 
Umj  elailiMiC  hruu  per*p4r**fc>«. 
lV*w  t&ua  -Anrui  nhicldA,  w 
p«fr  iJWiJf  th«  fcvrk  ®r  *lr. 
Warns*  Urnwamauti,  .* 

DteU^rr  r*  AA^9.  U» 

« t>tw*r  iH^fTu\mv(  *a**»#i  .chtovKt  aq rarrs 

Sciid  moviicytoy  f,  O.  Oirter.  C*Uld|^a»  ftw. | WANTED 


AND  HAIft  COCOS. 

W,.  Wsarfrovt  Js 

216  fflonnw  Si  * f&Uto&i ty*. 

iHtiLLi'ocJ  fc^v 


WIGS 


HAMPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER . 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

IN  TIE  TREATMENT  DF  CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH -CLINICAL  REPORTS 


CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH  ADD  URIC  ACID  CALCUI.I. 

A Case  stated  by  Dr.  John  C.  Coleman,  of  Scottsburg}  Fa.,  a retired  Surgeon  of  the  U.  S.  Navy . 

44  Mr.  C.  was  for  a number  of  years  a sufferer  from  CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH.  While  his  diet 
was  exclusively  TEA  and  CRACKERS,  BREAD  and  MILK,  and  other  similar  articles , it  was  frequently 
thrown  off  in  an  undigested  state  soon  after  taking  it,  and  at  times  he  discharged  from  an  empty  stomach 
a strongly  acid  glairy  mucus.  A marked  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS  supervened,  consequent  upon  which 
he  suffered  for  a period  of  some  two  years  great  VESICAL  IRRITATION  and  possible  CYSTITIS,  at- 
tended by  pain  so  intense  and  constantly  present  as  to  require  that  he  should  be  kept  for  the  most  part 
under  the  influence  of  opiates.  After  a persistent  but  ineffectual  exhibition  of  all  remedies  supposed  to 
be  indicated  in  the  case,  he  was  put  for  the  latter  affection  upon  the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER,  Spring 
No.  2,  with  the  happiest  possible  effect 

44  In  a few  weeks  after  commencing  the  use  of  it  the  irritable  condition  of  the  Bladder  was  so  far 
relieved  that  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  use  of  opiates.  At  the  expiration  of  some 
eight  weeks  he  had  an  attack  of  unusual  severity,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  a 
CALCULUS,  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  discharge  of  three  others,  which  proved  to  be  the  termi- 
nation of  this  trouble,  as  from  that  time  there  was  entire  subsidence  of  the  painful  symptoms  described, 
and  the  Bladder  resumed  its  natural  state. 

44  While  prescribed  with  special  reference  to  the  relief  of  the  Irritable  Bladder , the  action  of  the 
Water  was  not  less  surprisingly  happy  in  the  GASTRIC  AFFECTION,  with  remarkable  promptness  cor- 
recting the  highly  acid  condition  of  the  stomach,  restoring  a healthy  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  tone 
and  vigor  to  the  depressed  Nervous  System. 

44  In  a few  months  he  was  able  to  eat,  with  perfect  impunity,  the  coarsest  articles  of  diet  He  is  now, 
after  a lapse  of  several  years,  in  robust  health,  having  had  no  return  of  these  painful  maladies.” 

CHRONIC  GASTRIC  CATARRH. 

Com  of  John  P.  Exiling,  Esq.,  stated  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Keeling,  Norfolk , Fa.,  Member  Medical 

Society  of  Virginia. 

44  Mr.  John  P.  Keeling  labored  under  CHRONIC  DYSPEPSIA,  and  was  always  subject  to  attacks  of 
Spasmodic  Gastralgia  immediately  upon  taking  food  into  the  stomach,  which  attacks  were  not  at  all 
amenable  to  treatment  Not  unfrequently  the  stomach  rejected  everything  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink , 
and  he  was  of  necessity  confined  to  the  lightest  possible  articles  of  diet,  meat  and  vegetables  being  entirely 
excluded.  He  became  so  prostrated  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  walk  across  his  chamber  floor, 
and  had  often  to  be  lifted  about.  Such  was  the  state  of  his  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  that  great  solicitude 
was  fdt  as  to  his  mental  condition. 

44  He  visited  Baltimore  for  medical  aid,  and  was  for  many  months  under  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  profession  in  that  city,  but  without  beneficial  result,  and  was  finally  advised 
that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  remedies. 

44  Returning  in  an  extremely  critical  condition  to  his  home  in  the  County  of  Princess  Anne,  he  came 
under  my  professional  care.  Satisfied  that  medicine  was  unavailing  in  the  case,  I advised  the  BUFFALO 
LITHIA  WATER,  Spring  No.  2.  His  stomach,  however,  was  in  a highly  irritable  condition,  and  I found 
it  necessary  to  administer  it  in  very  small  quantities ; and  it  was  at  first  given  not  exceeding  an  ounce  at 
a dose,  repeated  at  stated  intervals.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  day  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
was  decidedly  less,  and  the  quantity  was  then  increased  from  day  to  day  until  the  thirteenth  day,  when  I 
found  that  the  patient  could  take  twelve  ounces,  which  I regard  as  a maximum  dose  at  any  time.  Per- 
sisting in  its  use,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  he  was  free  from  pain,  the  stomach  in  a normal  condition 
readily  receiving  both  solids  and  liquids  in  moderate  quantities,  strength  greatly  increased,  and  nervous 
symptoms  entirely  relieved.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  week  he  was  able  to  attend  actively  and 
regularly  to  his  business  upon  the  farm.  His  recovery,  which  I regard  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  I 
ever  knew  of,  I attribute  entirely  to  the  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER.” 


Water , in  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles , $5.00  per  case , 

at  the  Springs. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Prop.,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia. 
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uunrux  'S  jf A a±u,iis  JLOvs&ti&Jfk 


Does  What  You  Eat 


Add  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Flatulency,  Gas, 
: and  ail  Gastric  Difficulties  ate  promptly 
relieved  and  effectually  cured  by  the 
of  the  digestive  tablets,  Peptonix. 


Hon-  GhASf  jy Noyes,  Ek -Speaker  Mass,  House 
Repksem  stives,  says  h Ikptbntx  have 


U.cn  ' thoroughly  .tested,  and  I have,  ex-  "•  | ^111^111  |V^ 

perkncext  such  delightful l reiieffby  their-  . 1 lj$.,Atr^ 

' U‘sse,''.fr:cim  -thidayspepsia  •■which  :hAs  .so'lo.ng  ^ ^ 

afflicted  me  that  1 write  to  commend  them  - , I 
to  any  one  with  a like  trouble.  I have 

not  known  them  to  fail  in  a single  instance  of  affording  immediate 

We  will  mail  free  to  any  address  a sample  of  Peptonix. 

PffptonOe-are  add  by  druggists;,  or  we  mall  them,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  pnce,  75  esnts  p*r  bOA  * 

T Hk  AU-STON  C0,,  x 43  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mau, 


Asthma 


ttoh-  Y%a*\  itffi}  koojpfortuir  T5*** 

f f ' Af  hA.  +I’WUJ  A ’ 1 C«  *»> <> "Sr,  |fr,j  **h»' 

k%'.x'r  fa  1 

>* v*r  '•>: , it ’> trJh.riw  VJ :n*A*%vjy Vurji^vt 
feeutJMbriuseaft^- 

• Iftiy-  zM9f Ar,  <*•-  jU»A 

--  -B&aig  i'^avira^  jtsv,  yeti;- 

• -ct  ->?§vp>>;;'  Ar  -jtytke  fjtwi**  Sfe 


Oor  Yfecvk*r  ?*n  report  Fifty  caw  «>t 
Asthma  a«d  Hat  Of  AftSU 

few*  twwi  Eler«fl  jr<w*r*f  ;Vt< 

Sawyer  ir*&  stayed  rureri  dSereia  !. 

Others'  hAve  myeU  t'wed  bowo  .,&* 

Yoare  Th«se:  pxtitertt*  testify  iwsor  .ja^fK 


Hay -Fever 


MIR  OR  THE  f ICE,  RECK, 


sonal  ^rtperiemre  fbax  Asthma  sod  Hat.  Ftr^sr 
can  1st  xlfTSKKil  STAY  Cnr+*. 

$&&&%  Ht&.  %f  a,  axtd  3 jjjjre  t*wwis  fr^r? 
Oswt  H at»Ar«d  a«4  Eljlily-ffti  .rfhrr 
patieois.  iu  theSf  nw»  woruk,  »«.*«  <vh<y* 
cases  are  .uo  *«*&  remarkable  tisan  rhr  vue> 


yr-n  *rt  y / *r*r*,.r  * OtworJjr  ? ,-s  w ',  -‘>0  >j  >:  s+jtpi-. 

?S£  y*iVx?  Ur*X Vstiip*  JBA *4r  ly  £A# 

HttfA!),,  A«OiX3^sr^M:tv ^VJ^v.r .^v 

dwk«^#i  falftf  < . ’axa*  btwi^yV'X^.  oly  r^> 

iutott*  >yV » ,‘t . vvi^r'i  i*«r4wi*  rtcr  At-, , 

' M ODEA* £ M-  F*a 


Cured  to 


/dveu  in  the  Theses,  We  .rerasre-  tun^rt^* 
M similar  reports,  * -h-fy  . -’h-’  . 

Sh^*"  Theses,  Folder*.  Srjirnhulirrr,  PH- 
peiy,  sod  luJj  in fortriAxhrm  mr>tft  ftre^  r$u 
appltcabon.  Aleoxiott 


Pf?;s^fT**3r  Or.  SCHtaoiEft*  8ARMAY, 

i.^4 *&>  Of SilirDfShi^-  AriMrls^ 

tut*  wHi4»4  » wi«At  .irmractlve 

A«t  OBJS.SITTT 

. hr  ^fpui^ii<?e..  HiictAi  yPilJ  be  read 

v v.-ati  >r- i-<>\  ii;u-»V'U.  tho^'  so 
afflicted.  iO^affO  jPumpbleA 
ForMiurdcd  Free  <m  bluest, 
^•fk.  B.  Ht'BSttT,  Chemist, 
9*®  Broadway  (oq(t>< 
n^r^p.z' 'h  k Ji  © w Y »fk» 


Stay  Cured 


Wc,  should  te  yrry  tl^d  to  eatimiae  ;«e 
case  eeI  any  aoSvtyx  and  rentier,  lit Ifhotl 
ftpHyim*  as  to  . 


P.  HAROLD  HAYC8rM.D. 
SUFFALO,  H,  V. 


HAY  FEVER 


For  the  cause  fKot  Cutitl; 

which  is  pr»iruublt*. 
Suffiprrr»  mdf  address 

-^w ^ “T, : 


THFOOORK  ItClE,  Box  !O0y  REVEllLV 


Go  sfe 


UARPJS&'S  MAG  AZINS  AD.YKItTIHXn. 


ILLIAM 


a*k  you*  aAff&£»  if  he  uses  Williams"  shaving  soap. 


HARP Eiffi  At  A UAt.lJfX  ADVKRTJSJSR, 


for  infante  and  Children 


"CftStarift  1*  ao**H  to&pUxl 
I ^c6tnin>3ud  itfti  superior  Anypjfeocnpt^xn. 
ksM^  u>  at*'  H.  it,  AncKMt,  K.  Es,, 

mi  so,  o^onj  &tt  T, 


£ For  fenren^  jrwirs  ) fcaT*  rso^mimriAd 
mite  * C**t<*n*,  ’ and  shall  always  continual 
d o »o  as  uiiaa  tcwMbbly  produoad  beoedclal 
result*” 

j&3fwf  ^f,;| 

*Tfce  WUitttrup  ”1^  Street  sjh*  ?tU  At^ 

V\ \4^3fafltCi^. 


■**T bn  us*  of  *Oagtort*  Ms  xinfr^rsai  gift 

vri^t^OT-eni^ufrtt  thkfc  l^n^.^orfe 
of  perenwsraU qtc  to  endorse  it,  Fow  are  the 

famiHt©  whoOo  twt  taaep  Catftoria 
witblc  «uy xvAeh  o-  ^ £ 
C^jato*  HiW.  B.f>,o 

New  York  pity. 


Tea  CtoTA.ua.  Fa«r*3nr,  tf  SferstaY  Sts&vt  N«w  Vowl 


f ran V ji  o ^gitra*#.  f 


i*  iiWrwti  ir*-<*f/*»3»er«e  id» 

•JS*T  *M  «**•*!  ld»- 

; Uuwht  in  fcesf  $&*#(*; 

In  ysncW.  fete,  r>»  i r^dfcV'VjrK- 

iPfixiOjif  iacU^itni 

A.  J.  Gk  A-MA^L  *£  X T. 


Graham's 

SHORTHAND 


Mo  tahi/.  fit  valuable,  T#ilU  of  cit*£f*fc$t  routes, 
huu- -ih/hest  locations.  How  to  secure  homes  an4 
orange,  grerves  easily  50  cents  a yeiu-»  3 monUis’ 
trial,  ^ Sample,  a ceins  |wsiAg6. 


And  fliUt  #000$  r,r  ever*  dm-Kptta* 
for  Ladns*  end  {fcnKl&rfieo*  on  h&nd  jw4 
mtMlc  to  order:  ggftjj  for  my  tsfi&tlvi- 


fk"  k 1ft  r* Ztfpte,  flawing  U30  of  A$$80R‘S  EXTRACT 
in  vxA  &huj?6#,  oent  froe,  on  *ppUa&tiou 
Ur  th©  xnwufvcturctt}, 

<2<y*fX*A3srr?,  Ohtcncro. 


inxi.  The  only  &*-' 
tr*c$  W.  ***** 
j7»o|»jil  ; 'iff 

x ht  £tcui  < fa  ffilM  £ 

Justus  tent 

the  Ihvtntfrf  - *£rt 
Wik'  **- 

k *e’  Jb&' 

UlsU^i:  l»v  ^ ' 

•AS  **v-  *»m*3 

.Lkthi#  V l£x<ix*&i  w 
;\fe*V*rv  *0  4**s%ita  u 

■:  ^ Vow? 

n^U,  *n<5  m&*i  mf- 
**&*«.  *»r«i  of 
Yo*v  ^VtiAity*  iff  nh~ 
nfeajwn  t aW 
EUyat;  .vrud  cU>**j}  > * 
in  watef  jurtd.Uy 
Instead  nf  qUltC 

clearly. 


Tomato  Soup  (Cowdrey's), 


Olives, 


£%v£;  i*#£  •/;/  /»WlijS  *w 
tfoAig- s i iftmivr*  m csu. A 

I*$ry  iti  . 


Curry  of  Chicken  and  Rioe, 

“ Cowdrey's  Early  Harvest  Cora1' 
stewed  with  Cream, 

Roast  Partridge,  Cauliflower  Salad, 
Cottage  Pudding,  Coffee. 


5ao<  tfoiVtint  without  tfds  tignature  to  2>Uifc  ink 
,1  ru vffTjsinaJ  found. 


BAJtfS/t'S  MAOAZtXX  AprCHTlSKR. 


Tomato, 

ft*  Tail, 


Terrapin, 

Macaroni, 

Consommi, 

Soup  and  BouiHi, 
Mullagatcwny, 


Mock  Turtle, 
Okra  or  Gumbo, 
Green  Turtle, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 


RICH  and  PERFECTLY  SEASONED. 

$0  St Ji&  1 jPz* paced  vttfc  ifvmt  care  (h>m  I Hjot*  enjoyed  itte  ftighe#t  rep&tfc- 

oc*  ih^o  re.udy  &6rr«*  j tins  &**t  materia!**  | ttoa  for  more  than  33  yoara, 

$*&£  ua  £0  e«o**f  t«  help  P»y  •*prea»#  and  *««*lr©,  prepaid*  two  **za~ 
TCJS'l"  £0P£  riurti  of  «>***  8**g>»,  yotir  choice. 

* CO  i rncc  || • H,  W,  HUGKXXS  & CO „ 

Sole  Manufacturers,  Boston.  Mass. 


SOUS  BY  ALl.  LEADlTfO  £BOC%&& 


KEUKA  CRAPE  CATSUP 


A delicate  appetizing  ivAish,  ro- 
tnuiuig.  the  tyl|*/\08uuie 

i'C  ••  Entirely  :fre&. 

.trim . : (t|  .pvi ‘tli'.c^l'  by 

:«'Wi 

■ {-’  ■LHjiuWli  SjJ]  luiuli.  Of  lueitta. 
C'A/]t}-'db??.  I ViUvSt:  FiHtiojn .oto.  Wo 
^»Kt,  t't-fAgltt  \md%.  ;i  Uy-/yt!  .}-5rj;i  UotT 
;il«W  bit  tiplty  tQir 

I it. . 

KBU&A  OBAPfi  A rftiTiT  OO.. 

, i V-  v If  M i;t  t l:  ■ v £_r;.  S.  1 • 


THE  ORIGINAL 


iijy>  ooJf  • f*wjr«pi*'4*  ooji  ,v»«r*PX£fc***P 

<'a»|I Oe-.a Mli  XtllfcfrV  itt  . >U“  ; 

a od  ft*-**-.  < 4u«fc*H**» 

a?v  iVvii;  tin*  tUt  j.lviftt  »*<  ■‘V**  t*nre#Vr-rUjr 

*'?  teu»>***i*  • 

!»*.%  *o*  ht»i  /'itfim*.  <*&&&  m 

■$>.**  UtMt.ut?.  5,bc’.-b^^^ui^s  r;g;. 

aujuii  Bl  AIA  UJgMK^USUk 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


If  People  But  Knew 

how  much  care  we  give  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  soups,  the  quality  of  the  material 
we  use  and  the  cleanliness  of  our  factory, 
then 

They  Would  Understand 

that  when  they  want  a can  of  good 
soup, the  “Franco- American’’  brand  and 
that  only  is  the  one  they  must  have, 
and  the  effort  to  substitute  other  goods 
would  meet  with  deter-  ^ . 


mined  opposition. 

Warm  them  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  table.  A sample  can  of  any  of 
the  following  varieties  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  14c.  to  pay  postage : 

Green  Turtle,  Terrapin,  Chicken,  Consom- 
m6,  Pur6e  of  Game,  Mulligatawny,  Mock  Tur- 
tle, Ox-Tail,  Tomato,  Chicken  Gumbo,  French 
Bouillon,  Julienne,  Pea,  Printanier,  Mutton 
Broth,  Vegetable,  Beef,  Pearl  Tapioca. 


Sacojwaerie, 


on  ova 

LABE].. 


The  Franco- American  Food  Co. 

West  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street, 

New  York. 


Digitized  fr. 


Google 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


U;i ttP&B  jflf  MaGAUXB  AJt  YJKHTJ8&t> 


For  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange.  Charlotte  Russe. 

' • V tit# t Ovlbtlne  1*  l h*  tt*«**t  coDV^ttleiif  for  faulty  lUtfS  *u>  It  rctiulr^ 


tsau  h ’i*W-  i*W4  V*i 


FOR  SALE  SY  ALL  GROCERS 


•‘COD  OVER  OtL; 

WHOLLY  COD  LIVER  OILS  AND 
NOTHING  BUT  COD  LIVER  OIL/* 

The  ONLY  Absolute;  Oil 


PETER  MOLLER’S 


- oonnJ  - -FcV:-il(hu'.tiirt' : l\rvn»Y*-*l---' 
HzvVtg  &»*  Hgrfiv&tJr  flaw*?  of  iNoJfcd  V^;* 

Li*<y>.  M £><  *»*UK;mrj4  b.T 

( fjotn ; — A}  Htsfiv  ^ .,1 

drsu^flt  of  no  nlt^r  faiiar^.^wesl 

by  h<>  nc.iikeft.  ch  sturautfip.  ‘ 


X WT : * 'AVTUMW,.  ;-A:  : 

Winter,  Spring,  Attil  Summer,  the 
rmufifdihig  * * *o  I for  infant*  a;id  young  .JiiMrc-n  is 
the  F f ! cn l a f^y.i  c.'VAjro«.\l'P.n  Ckhu.  k-  •>.:  , 
digested  muj  afcdtinUted.  j:Y?c  foiitri  ill  v^o^bie 


Vaeiou*!*  dragged  and  of  Gum.  Suirar- 

Ba^miat  iMtarClMe&itc&iV  Water  .and  some  Goa 
Liver  Oil  producing  :*&  timiunbmed  mixture, 
disapproved  of  for  obvIWis  yeasts  by  physicians. 

But  a ^«r#  miid  the  Onbr  Absolutely 

jpurti  OH  In  the  world- 

"Put  nr*  tWy  in  /far/  trtral  bottles  hermetica.il r 

".■*  - A- .^7  w.>i  ..  — ,j . i . 


diAift^c  gefifls/Nnug  tbqttmgiiiy  sHcnHtot 

x>m»xcibxrs 

wiih  cotjfoe.  • j ;nv i rind  frirjft.  W&& 
for  nvAkiiig  iCL-cr^am-t.  <:a'lA}d> 

fr'ritt  for  < in  n/nr.  ,&r  and  W .*> 

?/uxrgtssf<tr/*TJ  /A^vA-K-A-'.-^y  '•  O.  ;>  '. 


seated  Fur  sate  by.  druggist*.  s>MftUefVCod 
Liver  Oil  rt 

HT.  ti  St hhtfftl in  A*  6V , A’wi' if ««ii. 


W«0  3O»luRi  ] fV,. 


rW  ~dE  A*E  JAVt  iT. 

sossse^-aM i&Sfwai* 

STEPHEN  F.WHITHAH&SON, 

**0  S *!•  PHILADELPHIA, 


••&$?  Cjfafctyw)  1 i'yjv’i  hek  >/t.  uy  oYtte 

■fttiit-  • i , i.  YiTjiOi»c/iy»ArfuU  t/n  Rk.ur 

J>kwou.-.  IVjtTvnui  W *ttiUd«3«.tff 

K«6fi*  the  n<x  H.itJ  hHi«P  <*>k 

r.f»5wu?r^  d rami  < 

• i'c*  jt.-.ir' m .tT  //  Is . 

> V .riy<i  th^y:  h-'inri)  ^.y.  FfcoTv  ?,mv>  fi  i • j*?* . for  ^cricp, 
pnT  lj?v<  •ac-c^lft  s^jirv  «cy>  Siwsii 
.ft  h.  xinr.s  4v<'S»iv:  ’ • 


Ri.VmMS 

■V  tei  <A«r#i  Kir* pe,  Xr **  )«rk,  liumrsflurwr. 

ESI 

m 

m FK  Mi 

RANT  CREAM. 

Go  gle 


Original  from 

IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


HARP  SIP 8 MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


** 7,1 

Your  Thanksgiving  Table,  to  be  complete,  needs 

CURTICE  PURE  RED  CURRANT  JELLY, 

BONED  CHICKEN,  for  Salad  i “ PLEASANT  DREAMS"  MINCE  ME  AT,  for  Fits,  and 

“ OLD-FASHIONED *’  PLUM  PUDDING. 

We  *5;sfc  put  up  a fuft  xiirOt*.  of  'fotsii*  '%tt&  Vegetable*  in  tfcq,  *w<i  Vtmt  J*tn*  a«4  and  “ blue 

• . f \'CO-.\>;> ,%?<  ,!  V- 

li  your  gPKfer  cannot  supply  you.  send  dirt*.  I,  for  New  Season  * Pri ted  Catalogue  and  ,J Softyth?*/’  t#  CURTICE 
BROTHERS  CO.,  Rochester.  N Y PUiu*  PMjprtian  ffdrfrd-t  Magnxin*  v^n  jvu  ivrjAi. 


P least  mhtiifin  Har/cPt  Magn-unc  t vkt»  you  xt n itt. 


DURKEE’S 


PERFECT  PURITY 


dff*  I 

?&■ 5?%>  jl 

SSKfJjS 

-fell 


EXQUISITE  FLAVOR 


YOUR  GROCER  KEEPS  THEM. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

SEELY’S 

CELEBRATED 

Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA,  LEMON, 
and  Assorted  Flavors. 

DON’T  ruin 
your  cake,  Ice- 
Cream,  and  Pas- 
try by  using  poor 
ex  trac  ts.  SEELY’S  have  stood 
the  test  for  29  years. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  them.  Sam- 
ple by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

SEELY  MFO.  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Digitized 


Google 


Original  from  * 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


UA.KPEH  \9  If  A G AZOTE  At>  TER  T3SETL 


Both  the  method  and  results  when 


SB  taken  fit  is  pleasant  and  refreshing  to 
the  taste,  and  acts  gently  yet  prompt- 
ly sin-  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  BoweJ% 
cleanses  the  system  effectually,  dispels 
colds,  headaches  and  fevers,  and  cures 
habitual  constipation.  Syrup  of  Hgs 
is  the  only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever 
produced*  pleasing  to  the  taste  and 
acceptable  to  the.  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  tfcnefjcial  in  its 
Prepared  only  frem  the  roost 


4 VT  Sjefl'-wo  n * v^-V  effects;  Prepared  Oniy  frem  the  roost 
_J~V' L- ' , healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 

14  raaay  sxceilent  qualities  commend  it  to 
V*/**  K.  •*  all,  and have  made  it  the  roost  popular 

c.,rr«.^».  remedy  known  "Syrup  of  F>gs  is  for 

sale  in  50c.  and  $ { bottles  by  all  leading  druggists.  Any  reliable  druggist 
who  may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any  substitute.  Manufactured  only  by  the 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  GO.. 

»r,f*  FRANCISCO,  CAC.  tOUi3V!U,E»  KV.  *CW  rORiv.  *i  V, 


f COMPOUND  OF 

Purs  Cod  Liver  Oil  And  Ph^fcaies 

u figi  tvqyirt'i  fttfvzii  **- 

fetes  tocr*  Kvxntiwife  UtelVJ  j tiM  Bfc* 

yUtite t.T/Uill  n* 


LIME, 

saoA, 

IRON 


tms 


TUfc  Mcji&S Sfr- 

.•#  > rap 

U0H'.  >r*fc  xftfci . t 1 

*%  jute?-* 

a?. 


r.or ur»K.  AirttWA . 

/mo % < ii rr ft&i&f i/> t \ 
w t*:l  1*4/  WSife'i.tf®*,  w Alt 
njp&flFtftUiW*  IIDHUifr, 


ft 


it.  o wiiEfiM 

f IViU  l* 


ED  PINAUmS 

FAMOUS  P£RFUMJl°£kllh_ 


ga&pxs  s u:ji&£zrx& 


“We  are  advertlsecl  by  our  loving  Trie nds. 


King  lien  ry  Yl. 


oils  of 
!l  infants 


TEankful  Paints 


Irrefutable  Evidence 
Of  the  Excellence  of 

MELONS  FOOD 

For  Infants 


WATKINS  BENBBWAN 
PWUdalphla. 


Invites  wrrespandsite^. 


Health  and  Vigor  for  lirain  anti  Werres, 


U*i*i n-^V \>ri  it*  F **«>*. 

T$'»/i»v  % riib;  to 


hciv  tffylfte'Sh\pi£{?  V 

■t  mTiIions  ofdoIIars  //orif 

fy  of  new  *3 

jt  ised  weekly  m }j”V  V 

• ^ Or  V 


OTjD  5*  mMt  & Amti,  ttmmtti-fryi 

Mui.u  HCfMgtft  t-4/f  ^‘W»teUU*£Um  St*  3)ttio3U?tf»  &,¥* 


A WONDERFUL  StfCCESS 


ata*  Topm r PBrw  t w jfedfc  <>w  50,000  *»W„ 

A*k  toot  dwKi  fpr  jjfcpr.l  wd?  man  yon  Vine,  po*ifwlfl,  **<  ftfyck, 
r tti,  or  brmvn  nmNnw)  on  r»«c«mt  uf.  40  wr  <>f  "euuitin  tscal, 

$0  ttfttbM*  cttittlp. 

K T«rii.i  w,  **1*  3K«tfua»e.r4»f4^l 

mm  4rc««i>v  ».  T. 

eiefirwd  V./fvirr>*'  /Hy  />A»r  rnpj}iioJt.  it -m*  jfa  pf~ic«s. 

AU  paring  ar t bo  My  warned  AgAtabt  lufriogmy'  tbb  patent 

■:V:yA.  v v- ■'  ’" 1 ■ TVi.i 


'MA&PMR'S  MaOAZIXS  AlrV&kTWSR. 


natvW  sipk 


£•  . Apt  l*  Her-  eyei.  stayed  shut  i^rbolrd*? 

^li'7 %?r..  Opefl  — ,/g 

^ M ' - r.’ ^tri d ' .atte  iaSe  <?v k&r  ■ ta**?  ' MddT  ly 

® «*?*  **  pMif 

:;•  >>$ ' fit  #*2  the  ik>ckrcr>,  a>c liJ$ 

' jR^-  :.>.;'rx..:-:fv; ', V T i ’ •■-  wu*  wA.c  the  -siiTiptums.  i '/} 

0r;y  \y  - **  h^r-sidfc  *—  that's  iwat  %xnin?& 

°v  H«st‘ Vickf*.  'cause:  -the  'S&w  fttef 

^ ' / -IjffiM.  ^ ^ ^ J : ^ ^ ^ ' il • &-  std  her  Sistero  j&$£  >}|.  |« 

s ,'j^fyJLjSj^i;','  fijn  down — 3\;  i sewd  aj>  |fc©  /7j> 

-S£0&.'  &$  jvfi  one  <>f  g/aosn*^  JMtog-sy:  jdaerrtt 

! OiV  b<t.r  bytk  to*  o}vr  hej  ft.;-  cy^irr  y^r.i 

SrtitJ  Tieil-cgif’ -sic  pustt?t&  M«d^jeuto-pj^le' 

• °rtTl  #kr$  vyw»  ’ fi^KTkwv^y  dolly  % #B  Vi\* 

ijKfcll  jua^/'cc^Ia1'  ifys’:  jyuU  **»&?  irv  W*  £&<*  *& 

. £WV  HwrnnjH  v*iceil  aht  itdtiid  ftk  iifat  vrhjevt. 

5-  JA*&  $ he  gut  tloie*  « ara  Yores  Tr^jrH,  W 

•'■■■•^-' * -^  MuUt  2 iid  £fc3tt>:;v  flfc 

t»oi;  *>oe.  of  her  plastics  again,  sfceVf  5pnt»fc.  we*  tfh 


6 rQfv»»0rts  £cH-cnp^tc  Piasters  artj  <iin  t#**  Jjq  Ute  ^»#ri^  Yot  auicfc 

r*>fci**  f rt>m  jvijtff.  *mT  *mre  hf  Ah*nr\>tSriv  fill  oihvr*  f;*U,  !4A  Cfcxst*.  ^ 

All  Ztru&ti*!**  oi  j;  >1  OBOfVENOR  & <X><.  B<*aL>i» 


W*4& 


1 &Vri*i  i»V7‘  /£*i>fc 

ferliteiS! 


BY 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 

Is  of  great  value  to  ladies.  We  will  pre- 
sent a copy  to  any  one  addressing  us  with 


lynm  €.  p»h<k***m  wed.  err.  trn*.  »s**, 


ruiu/  nfc  irtn  »>s  Oiin. 

r»rf.  wv.-  y>tir  w «Df^(iK 

Vi4  *v*>%vf  Ss^t,  v>  t '4’vt«4*r%-ta 
A2.ii  • 1 r ft ■ <nj:1  ..  ^v;.  # 1 


rKtT  RV(l.  ;ifX.  -sX!  n«Mft,^ 

pP*p-»  ^ 

.•-•«  *jwt  xn*»  . . 1 'a^»< 
f •»'*»*•-.■<  t*fcrf*>V1,  o-r  ,-.t> 

%v».JW«  •;-.»»>  ij*vwr  •*^'ti\'V, 

•xfc^'V  «v  j*H.r  . V»4*a’  <r*‘ 

s»i;i(  r> . e v r.nviv. 7 lie- 


irtni^ndert  by 

.»ui  b 

obic^tl^n^  B.V  ilT-ti£gi*te 


AN 

ILIA1  STR  ATE  D BOOK, 

c^rmxiA 

1 

i 

jet! 

)Hi 

salt 

!i  and  Eiianette,” 

rtAitncnw  j uvAZisK  at>vkrtisb& 


tfr4T*  t r*  m it  rou  i t u n i s 3 3.  .©& 

TS*  i-  m o ♦ x*  A o «t*  tv  ia  d *1*  c>  «ft  * es  oL  *Se 

f $ wH*  WAVP  W ^Vk>»^.^^  Ml •/♦-{>.  *“1  **. iV*p  HVi/r 

I l>>*  *w|  )V^iL  F •>|',KV<Itffv'.  ♦T*VY»4  ill- 

...  , • ••  • 

• • Hrf  ..:  -•  f ■ '.:  ■ ..•  n».j  *•  ••  •'•'.-«•'•  »%.  fif  i I .*•■ 

> <•  i r.  \ vi>’i  * Oy  v«  > a k *>>  *k 

Wiujtod' 

v. > ’CUrtypI  'That*.  * Mu /Jinkcm*  jMooIfidhv! 

•vf  «• r ' ■ ! .';.•  .;•  -vV  • •;.’  . ':■?  . 

(fWftONMU* 5k  f%  H4tt  £*&tt  «*NA(TEO.  * PC WtKVUL  HEAJBL 
VUlff’ V\*y  fef*rtiyp$*'  -»  WUfc-  T<»*-A*tv— nuutod  .&?©** 

^ tin:.  JryH.AViWV^^'V^  : ; \ ”■  ^ 

CARTOW  FURNACE  CO.,  UTICA,  W.  Y. 

bln\tH.i*<  43T  A Si  U'iftl*Ai.U  iTA^  dUvujto*  (11. 


FOR  everybody 


HEATING  FOR  HEALTH 


Ati ' uistrucrive' pamphtet  »pv'»  modem  hmi.sc:  hfcfctiftg;r  hy 

FREDERIC  TUDOR,  Baiiita^  Archik  et. 

To  every  one  who  contemplates  huUdihg  a home,  lh*s  'i'**;.k  witJ-prOv*  {>•  Ik*  nf  *vppciat  interest, 
as  Mr.  Ttnh»i;>  couuetilioii  with  ^omt  of  the  most  prorhmyrnf  -ml  < t m tm/  pt^Uliims  in  tfwr 

country'  ret$er  wTiat  turfyas  It*  say, xjft  .v&lue*  p«>&ipai<f,  on, ' Otixipt ’ 


P.  0.  80X  3782,  WESTMMSTEfi  PU8USH1N6  C$v  Sew  York,  N.  V. 


Have  been  making  Heating  Apparatus  over  forty  years. 

Ought  to  te*«>w.  sK>^'!rt$f>||;:ab<5|iC%  Believe  we  do. 

We  .Manufacture  Boynton  Ft&KAces,.  Boynton -HotAVater  Heat- 
ers*. .Boynton  Steam  Heaters,  Ranges,  etc. 

They  please  our  Customers.  They  would  you, 

Sf.no  tor  Catai.ou  t. 

THE  BOYNTON  FURNACE  CO., 

47  and  49  Dearborn  St..,  207  and  209  Water  St, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  A COMFORTABLY 

HEATED  HOUSE 

**«  WINTER  1891  and  1892, 


Sk;  £ s*  i i v*  •* f *>  s > m m ed  i a t el  y ; w * will 
To;>  < of  your  orders. 

fr*-r;Uw  yp<nbsvUr?Sfte  otir  piu5*pjUle?t ImaoR 

*•  i4ow  Bao,  ia  West  Our  Homes." 

MT-iMJAlMN. 

\ (.juraey  Wafer  Heater  Compariy. 

kbrgc  4 * , r* 
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. y*’*1** 

163  Frmklln  Street,  8^m. 

RRANCHCS: 

?t  john  Street,  New  fork. 

47  $o.  Danal  Street  ShKagiK 
246  Arch  Street, 


Go 


ie 


cu/tf'gsw  MHi.rsiyjt  ai>  veurms. 


THE  UNEQUALLED  SOLID  WHITE  CROCKERS 

STATIONARY  W ASH -TU BS.  Wife 


fytt  the  O0rri»ic  yoor  h*a&h'bv  u*iog 

maicriuJs  tteii  will  leak, -absorb,  &tsfy\y*nd  hei>xm 
» raaI<^k«rouA  »m}  infections. 

* <>«p  >M>lld  Wlilie  Croelcery 

‘3Tu  *>«.  twin#  iUivA  tin?  tds*  4 • fafr  to 

#»hr>yV«Axid<  i^£  oqr  b&tti  faimlnes  ami  ho*p«taig  Xvir  W 

fittvieu  wi«ud  OfirUel^d,  ***** 

i>cH*hett*W,  ^ell»{!«ijbvdt  tk^tt^fOD^ 
*i)d.**  dtan*ed  as  a dinner-phm 

SOLID  WHITE  CROCKERY  SINKS. 

Stud  for  price -list  and  caod^giie. 

STEWART  CERAMIC  CO., 

Poftrl  Stx'eci,  V » « v ’**  *■*  .*•  •« 

>V~U  __  «*grtgfei>  #»•**♦**'**..  ' iw^ro 


„w.:, 

KK’vjJS Ml-m: 3l<e’ 


■H 


min  fioum 

CiSIlET.  CHiiB. 


A fr#*  ,*vr)  1 JM**)** 

a R»*.»  4o  ifcii^  £ 

J’>y*r  tt(*4 

niu*«n»  Cl«.  j**k»***«4l»  I 

r>«7?c<1jjW  rt-  Clr^uSfcr#  ^&Sfer< 
of  VXJd!?T»#r5  T>r  ;v 

1}  * «.IT>: 


fTnij  r.ii^o-  ■ ^ensw  aMRa*  E 

ftnrvkn  ft  * ■ •-  X V v ■ftfcs.*- 

C/oefc  ^i'i|gg(  aijai  a \ ^ 

it*  i>t«  w77?  wMc  or/ii^if  ^jsiD 
*>»¥ ii w > v L<v<r  4**Ufr  fnrii.  k+t'nfiipi** 
mUt  n,x>p  rt^vXpb  J>y  Ml  <<#v  WAStyFltU.  I 
Alt  A R<?  Mfinlkafeat*  fM*J*  i; btatfg** 


THE  BEST 
. «N  THF. 
WORLD  1 1 


tj>-:  i'rur  &**<  JTi.Wt  far  >1  Hr'  **7  »i»rv  ; ??  ' .•!  C1  , ^ 

BANUFACTURtG  BV  THE  MORRIS  DRIVE  WILL  POINT  COMPANY  CHICAGO,  ttu 

Astern  i mdc  un^'M  **  W.  ^ JR,  **|#i  f*|,A$r  86  end  87  I Abu  $tr* 
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Darper’s  JSa3ac  for  1802. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR  is  the  leading  Journal  in  America  for  women.  With 
Volume  Twenty-five  it  reaches  its  Quarter-Centennial,  an  established  favorite 
in  every  intelligent  household.  Retaining  all  features  which  have  hitherto  assured 
its  popularity,  the  Bazar,  during  1892,  will  omit  nothing  which  can  interest  or  assist 
woman,  at  home  or  in  society.  To  every  family  circle  the  Bazar  will  bring  an  at- 
mosphere of  refinement  and  charm. 

Fashion.  Harper’s  Bazar,  in  its  weekly  issues,  informs  its  readers  of  current 
fashions  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Anticipating  the  changing  seasons,  it 
gives  full  directions  and  detailed  information  as  to  cut  and  fabric.  Its  artists  in 
Paris  and  New  York  furnish  lavish  illustrations,  and  its  Pattern-Sheet  Supplement 
is  indispensable  alike  to  the  professional  modiste  and  to  the  woman  who  is  her  own 
dress-maker.  The  noteworthy  designs  made  for  Harper’s  Bazar,  from  Worth 
models,  by  Sandoz,  are  a feature  which  is  unrivalled  in  style  and  artistic  representa- 
tion. In  its  department  of  New  York  Fashions  the  most  particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  description  of  the  reigning  modes,  and  persons  remote  from  the  great  shop- 
ping centres  are  enabled  to  order  goods  and  arrange  appropriate  toilets  for  every 
occasion  by  following  the  lucid  directions  of  its  Fashion  Editor. 

Fiction.  The  Serials  for  1892  will  be  written  by  Walter  Besant  and  William 
Black.  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  Anna  Fuller,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Marion  Har- 
land,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Louise  Stockton,  Octave  Thanet,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford,  Bessie  Chandler  Parker,  and  many  others  will  furnish  a 
feast  of  short  stories.  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  contribute  characteristic  sketches ; and 
“ The  Magic  Ink,”  by  William  Black,  will  run  through  several  numbers. 

Amateur  Theatricals.  Grace  L.  Furniss  (author  of  A Box  of  Monkeys), 
Katharine  Loring  Van  Cott,  and  W.  G.  Van  Tassel  Sutphen  will  write  plays 
and  comedies  for  parlor  performances. 

Essays  and  Social  Chats.  The  literary  charm  of  Harper’s  Bazar  is 
acknowledged  everywhere,  and  thoughtful  women  turn  with  zest  to  its  bright  essays 
and  piquant  chats  on  social  topics.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  continue  to  discuss,  in 
“ Women  and  Men,”  themes  of  unfailing  interest ; Marion  Harland  will  write  a 
series  of  Timely  Talks, entitled  “Day  In  and  Day  Out;”  Helen  Marshall  North 
will  furnish  a number  of  papers  for  girls,  in  city  or  country,  under  the  caption, 
“ How  to  be  Happy,  Though  Single  and  Helen  Watterson  will  treat  of  affairs 
connected  with  home  life;  Olive  Thorne  Miller  will  write  inimitably  of  nature 
for  those  who  love  the  birds  and  flowers;  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  and  Frank 
Chaffee  will  furnish  useful  suggestions  for  occasions  of  state  and  for  various  enter- 
tainments ; Eliza  R.  Scidmore,  Helen  Jav,  Eva  Lovett  Carson,  M.  C.  Will- 
iams, and  Agnes  Bailey  Ormsbee  will  contribute  bright  papers. 

Special  Features.  Dr.  Mary  T.  Bissell  will  write  on  “The  Physical  Nurture 
of  Children.”  Christine  Terhune  Herrick  will  give  a series  of  great  value  to 
mothers  entitled  “The  Sick  Child.”  Mrs.  C.  A.  Creevey  will  write  of  Ferns  and 
Orchids  in  “ Botany  as  a Recreation.” 

Cooking  and  Serving.  Useful  receipts  in  great  variety,  with  all  needed 
details  as  to  service,  will  assist  the  house-keeper  in  preparing  her  breakfasts  and 
dinners. 

Embroidery  and  Needle- work.  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  will  contribute 
her  unique  and  tasteful  designs  in  a series  entitled  “The  Philosophy  of  In-door 
Decoration.”  The  Royal  School  of  South  Kensington,  as  hitherto,  will  send  the 
Bazar  their  newest  and  finest  creations.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hungerford’s  monthly 
articles  on  Fancy  Work  will  be  continued  during  1892. 

Artistic  Beauty.  Harper’s  Bazar  is  a portfolio  of  beautiful  engravings.  Its 
reproductions  of  the  finest  foreign  and  American  pictures  form  a gallery  of  con- 
temporary art,  and  are  worth  many  times  the  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 

Etiquette  and  Ceremony.  Questions  of  etiquette  and  ceremony  will  be  de- 
cided by  competent  authorities  in  the  department  of  “ Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

Facetiae.  The  last  page  has  a national  reputation  as  a compendium  of  wit  and 
humor,  enlisting  among  its  illustrators  McVickar,  Hyde,  Sterner,  Frost,  Smedley, 
and  other  eminent  artists. 
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10  inttoflue^  ilkrpe*'* 

' ■ ‘ Weekly  in  iji|a^iei% • ivlw^-^>:lpeirtitsr 

b»ve ' not  as  yet  become  known,  .and  T»e 
#r;po'UUstijGrs  :f«pi'.<W»fi'dpnt.  that  an  vvartneX 
^IM«>  • |lj.  lion  of  we  attract  tons  of.  this  periodical  .is 
vmX »*.  ijj  "all  Is  ft^otss&ry,  to'  raake-tta 
1* lis»f*}jt ’ ■Mj^var.io  -your- home. ' •. 

J4N  Y It!  if  HarjWa  Weekly  is  now'  iti  its  351(1  year. 

jjf  it  ;ig  the  atm  of  its  publishers  to  eoh- 
UMBERS  ]|  stantfy  advsutce  its  standard  Of  excellence* 


&nd  to  pwiuce  a weekly  illustrated  paper 
fully  abre^t  gf  the  add  j*x 

in ; Ulgrautre, 


jl ’ with  &roryf  x\r?e  'diey^ldpiB^ 

The  Columbian  Ex^hion  Wid  r^;a vv  ih£  treatment  an .sfi&h  of* 
such  world-wide  interest  'demands'.  the  Servian  oi  the  best  writers  and 
artists  being  enlisted  ;ur  that  purpo^w 

Questions  of  puhdic  inU'mt  wlil  ba;dj^cuMe?i  Hi  it*  coiurnn&  by 
competent  writers,  :/  ;•' \ \‘.y c.  -V;  f;  ,'*'  y " - '-v\ 

Social  Life  add  the  Ufe  of  the  Army  #M  N^vyJunU  be  followed 
week  by  week ; and  the  sport  mg  events*  of  the  country'  will  be 
t borough!  y covered  ?n  the  dfeparf merit  ^Am^ur  Sport. 

Eaefr  n u mbc  r w i U contain  a striking  #C*ry  by  some  well- 
knovrn  ^rf(er.  handsomely  dlijst rated,! 

Tlie  news  .features pe e^r ^ti ur^* 
and  biographical  matter,  ane  furnished  by  wrUeH  who^e 

flarhes  cany  v/cigbt  m their  respective  departmefjts. 

In  Politic^  the  Weekly  5$  inrtep^dcli^  The  editorial  pages  con- 
tinue to.  be  in  charge  of  Gco.ftOfi  Wh.uam ’CuRns.-  whose  writings 
have. always  urged  the  purest  polities  and  highest- pubiic  service. 

The  S(vrO:d  Supplements  which  arc  pi *fe#  with  each  uiimber  of  the 
Weekly  allot tispac<-forth»:  exhaustive  treatment  in  literary  ami  picto- 
rial form  qf  a great  vaffet^y  of  subject  In  fade  tfrgjfe  are  few  five 
■questions'.  of;,  cob  temporal  discussion  which  do  not  receive  adequate 
and  corn prelicroavc  elucidation  in  the  Supplemetds  of  the  WteWy. 
Occasional  dti»4bfe-pagv  Supplements  will  be  given  of  r^produCtidn^  0( 
drawings  by  cm meni  antsfe  printed  in  two  r.*r  three  'X*b*rs, 

fiy  Attfa'*#x  ***/&  /a  ;l/r5tX4f;-  Piarp^^jirMlrs^ 

PuMhhsr;;,  S\'?4*  York;.  Ni  four  *!**»&*« 

V^'Vyie  date  pf  th#  receipt  vfytno*  remittance % which  will  aff  ord  yd*  an 
offier/ten/ty  tff  jud^irig  of  ikc  miri&  '.f  Harper'©  Weekly. 
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“ Can  you  smell  P” 


Famous  Perfumes, 

denia,  Goya  Lily,  Swiss  IiU 
Marechal  Niel  Bose,  Alpine  Violet 


For  Sale  Everywhere 
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Established -AD- 1820- 

C G GUNTHERSSONS 

184  FIFTH  AVENEWYORK 


SHOULDERCAPESAftNTLESnUFFS 

* glN-ALL  KNOWN- FURSf  * 
4#SEAL  SKIN-JAG  KETSW 
•COATS  WRAP  S AND-  CLOAKS- 
FURUNEBCOATSANBWRAPS- 


CHOICE-AND-EXCLUSIVE-DESIGNS- 

PERFECT-IN/AAKEAND-FINISH- 

mmm  -and-at  mmm 

VERY-MODERATE  PRICES- 


LACHES'  OP  PASHtOtx 

AffliWjgk  ttuffins  to  nithoot 

■pj  L.  SHAW’S 

SKELETOI 811$  arid  Kilt  WIVE, 

tteuotifal  trijm  ISOO  ap. 

WAVY  HAIR  SWITCHES, 

Ail  Ion#  13*1  r,  frofei  ifekGO  tjjv  #10.00  else^tenei 

COCOA WUT  RAU»* 

The  Coiapteioji  antx/tucA  by  umlneat 

UfejNcfcwte  Hm&  the  efck?  **  fate  soft  A*  it  child  V 
PH&ttv  j*r  3**JC  Ail.  Tfcttrt  F<*ie*r*tteiw  -rtf 

monim 

€gm$*T0s  HAIR  »Y8S>  AUt A »«-• 
Ct&JUTf,  Air  Xrvn  pafiupMtt  '•  CM*  to  be 

%m&«  . . \ . 

&4  WEST  14TM  8TnEET,  NEW  YORK, 


C,  t Hsjfnalds  $ Oo.'s 

AKTIST8’ 

on,  COLORS 


TUKS.S. 

U r..r,  srr.  taleitoj  .Aj-ruTt. 


FINEST  QUALITY 

Pure  Enamel  Colors, 

fcr  j-mMJa&njBi  i iiar-L 
%*nV*  fli  LtrKiuftt,  ’ 

*?rt;  **«*&  irrte** 

r f.-k  Jn>.r.tium\  C?( 

|6  Sf  1 Atlas'  RMJ4  >o;«  Ua* 

‘ Ci»n» ; {••-.  ’ 


xc  afoi 

A^  vvAir  4r;nrr  at  fc* 

far  FAxrct-car*! 

ARTISTS’ 
WATER  BOtORS, 
PREPARED  CANVAS, 
r»NE  BRUSHES, 
Hi'aiu^s  and  Ytirimbes. 

1 ii  i e 

WOOD  FINISHES, 

v nocNt 

Ready !*.'•!  Phlnt, 

WlUFr 


For  the  Babies. 

Lind  ley  M.  Elstn  ton's 


>ihA  Y#ritt8m&‘  | I 
us  «id  liftBjitottSe;  * 

!.  NE  W . • [ 

21  Lakp  St,  ffidcbaroj  III. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


WHAT  IS  FINISH  FOR? 

First:  to  sell  things — always — including 
to  cheat  with. 

Second : to  make  them  pretty,  neat, 
clean,  comfortable,  practicable,  easy  to  take 
care  of,  useful,  durable. 

Third:  it  is  only  good  to  cheat  with 
unless  it  lasts. 

Fourth:  look  deeper  than  finish,  but 
look  at  finish  5 look  deeply  at  it. 

Fifth:  we’re  thinking  of  varnish. 

Sixth : when  the  makers  of  things 
“ economize”  on  it,  you  have  to  get  on 
without  it. 

Seventh:  therefore  be  intelligent  on  it. 

Eighth : we  have  nothing  to  sell  you. 

All  we  want  is  to  get  you  to  know  as  much  of  varnish  as  you 
know  of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  flour,  sugar,  spices,  gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
pictures,  books,  magazines,  history,  science,  politics.  Let  us  send 
you  the  “ People’s  Text-Book  on  Varnish  ” — free. 


Murphy  Varnish  Company, 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President. 

Head  Office : Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices : Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Factories:  Newark  and  Chicago. 
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Hvw  has  it  come  to  pass 

< 

that  all  the  world 
insists  on  having 
PEARS’  SOAP? 

It  is  soap  and 
nothing  but  soap. 
Pure  Soap. 

Pears'  Soap . 

jf6a’  Insist  upon  having  Pears’  Soap.  Substitutes  are  sometimes 
recommended  by  druggists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
more  profit  out  of  you . 
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11  And  she  frankly  Told  her  Passion.”  Illustration  for  “The  Inn  of  the  ) 
Good  Woman.”  Drawn  by  W.  T.  Smkdlky  f 


The  Inn  of  the  Good  Woman.  A Thanksgiving-day  Story.  .. hkzeki ah  buttbrvvortii 
With  Eight  Illustrations  (including  FroiroJpiece).  Drawn  be  W.  T.  Smk 


Frontispiece. 

813 


Clark. 


Smkdlky.  Engraved  by 


Cairo  in  1890.  Part  Second Constance  fenimore  woolson 

Illustrations.  From  Photographs  by  Sebah,  Abdullah  Fkbrks,  and  Schokfft,  Cairo,  and  Draw- 
ings  by  T.  me  Thulstrup,  Albert  E.  Sterner,  II.  F.  Farny,  A.  13.  Wknzkll,  and  II.  D.  Nichols. 
Engraved  by  Tietze,  Wittk,  Bernstrom,  Levin,  Pettit,  and  Lindsay. 

Headpiece. — Parch  of  El  Azhar. — Student s in  the  outer  Courts  El  Azhar. — Before  the  sacred 
Niche. — An  Egyptian  Dancing  Girl. — Quid'  Entrance  of  the  Citadel , Cairo. — Garden  House  at 
Chonbra,  showing  Part  of  the  Lake  near  Cairo. — The  Road  to  Choubra. — A Mecca  Door. — The 
Kheditte. — Chief  Wife  of  ex- Khedive  Ismail with  her  private  Baud. — The  Inundation  near  Cairo. 
— A Mohammedan  Cemetery,  Cairo. — Souvenirs  of  Cairo. 


Call  not  Pain’s  Teaching  Punishment.  A Poem amSlie  rives 

Peter  Ibbetson.  A Novel.  Part  Sixth GEORGE  DU  maurikr 

With  Fourteen  Illustrations  by  George  du  Mauri  eh. 

Dan  Dunn’s  Outfit *• JULIAN  RALPH 


Illustrations.  By  Frederic  Remington.  Engraved  by  Clark,  Bodknstab,  Wood,  Wittk,  Faber, 
Tinkky,  Kuick,  and  Lewis. 


An  Indian  Canoe  on  the  Columbia. — 44  You're  setting  your  Nerves  to  stand  it.” — Jack  Kirkup% 
the  Mountain  Sheriff.  —Engineer  on  the  preliminary  Sui'vey. — Falling  Monarch*. — Dan  Dunn  on 
his  Works, — The  Supply  Train  over  the  Mountain. — A Sketch  on  the  Work. — The  Mess  Tent  at 
Night. — “ They  gamed  Erectness  by  slow  Jolts.” 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins.  Part  lM.---.Bm™  dy  Laurence  iiutton 

November-lmpression.  A Poem w.  D.  Howells 

Stonewall  Jackson rev.  henry  m.  field,  d.d. 

Illustrations.  Drawn  bv  Charles  Graham  and  F.  V.  Du  Mond.  Engraved  by  Tietze,  Lewis, 
Giuulky,  and  Butler. 


Father  of  Stonewall  Jackson  ( from  a painted  Miniature). — Birthplace  of  General  Jackson , Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia. — Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  Age  of  Twenty  four  (from  a Daguerreotype ).—  The 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  — The  Jackson  Dwelling , Lexington. — View  near  Lexington. — Stonewall 
Jackson.  — The  Jackson  Statue  by  Foley ; Richmond. — Jacksons  Tomb , Ixxington , Virginia. — Mon- 
ument where  Jackson  fell , at  C haneellorsville. — War  Jvorse  44 Old  Sorrel ” at  Thirty  (from  a Photo- 
graph by  J.  H.  Van  Ness). 

The  Unspoken  Word.  A Poem ELIZA  calvert  hall 

Theandeot^.rnTurnor«nCer#  f B FAHQUHAB  CURTIS,  M.D.,  ani.  WILLIAM  T.  BULL,  M.D. 

Africa,  and  the  European  Power. ARTHUR  8ILVA  whitk,  F.R.8.E. 

With  Map  showing  comparative  Vulue  of  African  Lands. 


The  Widder  Johnsing.  A Story RUTH  MoENERY  stuart 

The  London  of  Good  Queen  Bess Walter  besant 

Illustrations.  Drawn  by  Harry  Fenn,  Charles  Graham,  H.  D.  Nichols,  and  E.  Pknkikld. 

Collegii  Greshamensis , a Ixiteve  occidental i Prospectus , a.d.  1739. — Boar  in  Eastcheap . — Bnrghley 
House. — The  Royal  Exchange , CornltiU. — The  Vie to  of  Ixmdon  Bridge  from  E*ist  to  West. — Front 
of  Sir  Paul  Pindars  House,  on  the  West  Side  of  Bishopsgate  Street  without. — The  Steel  Yard,  etc., 
Thames  Street , a fter  the  Great  Fire  of  1666, — Canons  Pump.  — Newgate. 

Perils  of  Speculation Drawn  mv  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 

Editor’s  Easy  Chair geouge  william  cuutis 

At  Bennington . — Pleasant  Rascality. — Manners  of  Public  Men. — One  View  of  Lowell. 

Editor’s  Study WILLIAM*  dean  JlowBLia 

Foreign  Demand  for  an  American  Literature. — Qualifications  for  Fortign  Criticism  of  our 
Destitution. — Danger  of  pressing  ns  too  far. — Universality  better  than  Nationality. — Difflndties  in 
the  Way  of  an  American  Literature. — Is  it  neglectful  of  the  Life  of  Toil? — Pi'oposal  to  Foreigners 
to  come  here  and  produce  it. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events 

Pol  it  i cal  / utel!  igence. — Disasters. — Obituary. 


Editor’s  Drawer Conducted  by  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

The  Tall  Girl  (Chari. eh  Dudley  Warner;  Illustratum  by  C.  D.  Gibson). — Quatrains  : Success. 
Art,  loyalty,  A Common  Trouble  (John  Kendrick  Bangs). — A desirable  Quality. — The  Force  of 
Habit.  — Dinah's  Prayer. — A very  easy  Language  (David  Ker). — A Story  of  Napoleon  III. — 
Didn't  lose  much. — An  unwarranted  Liberty  (Illustration  by  W.  H.  Hyde). — A popthar  Recipe. — 
Undeniable. — From  Sunday  School. — The  Devil's  Revenge  (Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost).  — 7o  he 
dccidid  later. — A noteworthy  Exception  (G.  A.  Lyon,  Jun.). 
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GREAT  “BOOK  ON  INDIA. 


HTNDIKA.  The  Country  and  the  People  of 
• India  and  Ceylon.  By  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D., 

LL.D.  With  6 ftjaps  and  250  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Half  Morocco,  $7  00. 

Long  before  our  era  the  dim,  mysterious  Orient  held  the  imagination  of  the 
Western  world,  and  lured  its  travellers,  merchants,  and  soldiers.  After  the  famous 
conquest  of  India  by  Alexander,  Seleucos  Nikator,  founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy, 
sent,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Indian  court  at  Patna,  the  learned  Megasthenes.  The 
Greek  scholar  on  returning  to  Greece  after  many  years  of  travel  and  study,  wrote 
his  book  “ Indika  ” (Indian  things),  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  inner  life  of  the 
vast  nation  was  revealed  to  the  curious  gaze  of  the  Occidental.  Twenty-two  hun- 
dred years  later  a traveller  not  less  learned  and  exact,  an  observer  not  less  patient 
and  sympathetic,  a writer  not  less  vivid  and  eloquent,  coming  from  a land  then  un- 
discovered, himself  the  product  of  a civilization  then  undreamed  of,  adopts  the  title 
of  the  lost  books  of  the  famous  Greek  geographer  for  his  own  record  of  observation 
and  experience  in  the  land  that  was  hoary  with  age  in  the  days  of  Seleucos. 

Going  to  India  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  missions  of  his  Church,  Bishop 
Hurst  has  yet  allowed  nothing  of  moment  to  escape  his  trained  observation.  He 
spent  many  months  in  the  country  which  he  found  a veritable  land  of  enchantment, 
and  departure  from  which,  he  confesses  with  charming  ingenuousness,  was  like  the 
awakening  from  a delightful  dream,  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  depth  and  power  of  the 
Indian  fascination.  During  these  months,  he  travelled  from  Bombay,  in  the  west, 
to  Madras,  Ceylon,  Mysore,  Calcutta,  and  all  the  more  important  places,  as  far  as 
Naina  Tal  and  Lahore,  in  the  north-west,  overlooking  the  historic  plain  of  Jhelam, 
on  which  Alexander  the  Great  completed  the  conquest  of  India.  He  studied  the 
Parsis  in  Bombay,  missions  and  education  in  Calcutta  and  Serampore,  the  mutiny  in 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  native  manufactures,  art,  industries,  customs,  prospects, 
everywhere.  The  land  and  people  of  to-day  he  interprets  by  the  land  and  people  of 
the  illimitable  past,  and  thus  makes  them  comprehensible  and  profoundly  interesting. 
His  chapters  on  their  language  and  history  prove  their  common  descent  with  the 
European  and  American  Anglo-Saxon  from  one  forgotten  mother,  and  rivet  the  ties 
of  kinship  between  the  newest  West  and  the  oldest  East.  No  more  fascinating  and 
profitable  book  upon  India  than  that  which  Bishop  Hurst  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  write,  and  the  reading  world  to  receive,  has  been  issued  since  its  forgotten  name- 
sake delighted  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  and  made  so  notable  a contribution 
to  that  new  science  of  geography  of  which  the  great  Eratosthenes  was  laying  the 
strong  foundations.  The  publishers  have  made  a sumptuous  volume,  provided  with 
a complete  index,  magnificent  maps,  and  valuable  appendices,  and  adorned  with  250 
fine  illustrations.  

Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Agents  Wanted.  Apply  to 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS’ 

LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


The  following  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage 
prepaid \ to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Cattada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  the  price . Harper’s 
New  Catalogue,  a descriptive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  thoroughly  revised classified and  in- 
dexed, sent,  post-paid , on  receipt  of  Ten  Cents . 


Ben-Hur.  Garfield  Edition. 

Ben-Hur:  A Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew  Wallace.  Two  Volumes. 
Illustrated  with  Twenty  Full-page  Photogravures.  Over  One  Thousand 
Illustrations  as  Marginal  Drawings  by  William  Martin  Johnson. 
Crown  8vo.  Edition  on  Fine  Super-calendered  Plate-paper.  Bound  in 
Silk  and  Gold,  and  Contained  in  Specially  Designed  Gladstone  Box. 
Price,  $7  00.  Edition  dc  Luxe — limited  to  350  signed  copies — on  the 
finest  quality  of  white  hand-made  paper,  the  text  printed  in  black,  the 
marginal  illustrations  in  tint,  with  extra  wide  margins,  sumptuously 
bound,  in  a box,  $20  00. 

As  a superb  work  of  art,  unrivalled  in  fitness  and  beauty,  this  illustrated  edition 
of  a story  whose  literary  excellence  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  will  attract 
universal  attention.  No  passage  in  the  book  is  without  its  picture,  and  throughout 
the  work  great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  historical  accuracy  as  well  as  artistic 
perfection.  The  marginal  illustrations  produce  an  effect  altogether  unique  and  de- 
lightful. The  reader,  as  he  turns  the  leaves,  seems  to  move  in  a succession  of  beau- 
tiful and  surprising  scenes  and  an  apparently  endless  profusion  of  objects  and  inci- 
dents, all  of  which  are  presented  in  such  order  as  to  increase  the  vividness  of  the 
impressions  derived  from  the  story  itself. 

“ Harper’s  Young  People”  for  1891.  Vol.  XII. 

With  about  800  Illustrations  and  860  Pages.  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$3  50.  ( Nearly  Ready.)  Vols.  V.  and  VIII.,  $3  50  each.  Other  Volumes 
out  of  print. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh. 

By  Laurence  Hutton,  Author  of 44  Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage,’ ” 
“Literary  Landmarks  of  London,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  136.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a reverential  curiosity  to  learn  something  about  the 
homes  and  haunts,  as  they  now  appear,  of  the  Scottish  men  of  letters,  to  whom  so 
large  a portion  of  “old  Scotia’s  grandeur”  is  due.  It  was  written  after  much  pains- 
taking research  and  a personal  visit  to  every  one  of  the  landmarks  described.  The 
hallowed  “ neuks  and  corners  ” of  Edinburgh  and  her  literary  associations,  of  which 
even  her  poorest  citizens  are  proud,  are  described  faithfully  and  with  a loving  hand. 
The  interest  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  a number  of  full-page  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  Jos.  Pennell,  besides  portraits  of  nearly  a score  of  Scotland’s  worthies. 
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Sharp  Eyes. 

A Rambler’s  Calendar  of  Fifty-two  Weeks  among  Insects,  Birds,  and 
Flowers.  By  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Author  of  “Strolls  by  Star- 
light and  Sunshine,”  “ Happy  Hunting-Grounds,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $5  00. 

The  chapters  comprised  in  this  elegant  volume  are  arranged  in  calendar  order  and 
embrace  a description  of  some  of  the  wonders  which  are  being  performed  in  Nature’s 
workshop  during  each  week  of  the  year.  Pleasantly  and  skilfully,  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil, the  author-artist  lays  open  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
hints  how  sharp  eyes  may  disclose  many  more.  The  volume  will  be  a favorite  gift- 
book,  especially  among  such  as  love  beautiful  pictures  and  a quiet  study  of  Nature  in 
her  out-of-the-way  aspects. 

The  Franco-German  War 

Of  1870-71.  By  Field-marshal  COUNT  Helmuth  VON  MOLTKE.  Trans- 
lated by  Clara  Bell  and  Henry  W.  Fischer.  With  a Map  and  Por- 
trait. 8vo,  Cloth.  {Just  Ready.)  The  first  volume  issued  of  “The 
Collected  Writings  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Field-marshal  Count  Hel- 
muth Von  Moltke." 

Flute  and  Violin, 

And  Other  Kentucky  Tales  and  Romances.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
With  Illustrations,  pp.  viii.,  308.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

A careful  perusal  of  the  six  tales  here  printed  reveals  and  emphasizes  a rare  talent 
and  a power  in  romantic  fiction,  which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  acceptable Our  na- 

tive fiction  can  show  nothing  finer  in  its  way  than  these  beautiful  Kentucky  stories, 
which  are  all  the  better  for  having  a Southern  flavor  and  picturing  an  ideal  side  of 
Southern  life. — Hartford  Courant ’. 

From  the  Easy  Chair. 

By  George  William  Curtis.  With  Portrait.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00.  Uniform  with  “Criticism  and  Fiction,”  by  W.  D.  How- 
ells, and  “As  We  Were  Saying,”  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
{Nearly  Ready.) 

Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan. 

By  Eliza  Ruhamah  SciDMORE.  Illustrated,  pp.  x.,  386.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  as  a bright  account  of  journeys  in  Japan, 
which  is  creditable  to  the  powers  of  observation  and  literary  art  of  the  authoress. — 
Japan  Herald,  Yokohama. 

A Man’s  Conscience. 

A Novel.  By  Avery  MacAlpine.  pp.  iv.,  308.  Illustrated.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  50. 

The  story  is  uncommonly  well  written ; its  descriptions  of  scenes  in  both  England 
and  America  show  the  touch  of  a strong  hand,  and  its  ending  is  just  what  we  believe 
it  should  be.  We  can  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  good  fiction. — 
Christian  Intelligencer ; N.  Y. 

Deserving  of  the  best  words  of  praise.  Its  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  there  is 
a directness  in  the  narrative  that  is  most  pleasing. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean . 
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Art  and  Criticism. 

Monographs  and  Studies.  By  Theodore  Child,  Author  of  the  “ Span- 
ish-American  Republics,”  etc.,  etc.  pp.  xii.,  343.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $6  00. 

A superbly  illustrated  volume  of  essays  upon  a variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  recent  progress  of  art  in  Europe  and  the  work  of  American  artists  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  many  of  them  being  reproductions  of  fa- 
mous modern  paintings.  To  all  lovers  of  art  it  is  a book  which  will  prove  to  be  a 
source  of  instruction,  inspiration,  and  enjoyment. 

I Go  A-Fishing. 

By  W.  C.  PRIME,  pp.  364.  Popular  Edition.  Post  8vo,  Paper,  50  cents; 
Cloth,  $1  00. 


Dame  Care. 


By  Hermann  Sudermann.  Translated  by  Bertha  Overbeck.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $ 1 00.  In  “ The  Odd  Number  Series.”  {Just  Ready.) 


OTHER  VOLUMES  IN  THE  " ODD  NUMBER  SERIES." 


i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


THE  ODD  NUMBER.  Thirteen  Tales  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant.  Translated.  $i  oo. 

MARfA  : A South  American  Romance.  By 
Jorge  Isaacs.  Translated.  $i  oo. 

PASTELS  IN  PROSE.  (From  the  French.) 
Translated.  150  Illustrations.  $1  25. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  MEDLAR-TREE. 
By  Giovanni  Verga.  Translated.  $1  00. 

MODERN  GHOSTS.  Selected  and  Translated. 
$1  00. 

TEN  TALES  BY  FRANQOIS  COPPEE. 
Translated.  50  Illustrations.  $1  25. 


TALES  OF  TWO  COUNTRIES.  By  Alexander 
Kielland.  Translated.  With  Portrait.  $1  00. 


St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower. 

A Novel.  By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  “ Armorel  of  Lyonesse,” 
‘‘For  Faith  and  Freedom,”  “All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,”  etc. 
pp.  iv.,  392.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $i  25;  8vo,  Paper,  60  cents. 


As  We  Were  Saying. 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  “ Our  Italy,”  “ Their  Pilgrim- 
age,” etc.  With  Portrait,  and  Illustrated  by  H.  W.  McVlCKAR  and 
others,  pp.  223.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  ( Uniform  with 
“Criticism  and  Fiction,”  by  W ’ D.  Howells.) 

The  book  is  a charming  one  to  take  up  at  odd  moments,  and  its  graceful  style 
and  delicate  humor  will  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  cultivated  readers  every- 
where.— Saturday  Evening  Gazette , Boston. 

So  dainty  and  delightsome  a little  book  may  it  be  everybody’s  good  hap  to  pos- 
sess.— Evangelist \ N.  Y. 

Mr.  Warner  is  both  wise  and  witty,  and  in  his  charming  style  he  follows  a model 
of  his  own. — Boston  Traveller. 

Mr.  Warner  has  such  a fine  fancy,  such  a clever  way  of  looking  at  the  things 
that  interest  everybody,  such  a genial  humor,  that  one  never  tires  of  him  or  the 
children  of  his  pen. — Cincinnati  Commercial-Gazette. 
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Knox’s  New  Book  for  Boys. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Northern  Europe.  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in 
a Journey  through  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
with  Visits  to  Heligoland  and  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  By 
Thomas  W.  Knox.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $3  oo. 

THOMAS  IV.  KNOX'S  BOOKS. 

Richly  Illustrated.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  Northern  Europe,  $3  00. — The  Boy  Travellers  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $3  00. — The  Boy  Travellers  in  Mexico, 
$3  00. — The  Boy  Travellers  in  Australasia,  $3  00. — The  Boy  Travel- 
lers in  the  Russian  Empire,  $3  00. — The  Boy  Travellers  on  the  Congo, 
$3  00. — The  Boy  Travellers  in  South  America,  $3  00. — The  Boy  Trav- 
ellers in  the  Far  East.  In  Five  Volumes.  $3  00  a volume. — The  Voy- 
age of  the  “Vivian,”  $2  50. — Hunting  Adventures  on  Land  and  Sea. 
In  Two  Volumes.  $2  50  a volume. 

Criticism  and  Fiction. 

By  William  Dean  Howells.  With  Portrait,  pp.  192.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  00.  ( Uniform  with  “As  We  Were  Saying,"  by  Charles 

Dudley  Warner.) 


Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  and  of  Alice  Oliphant,  his  wife. 
By  Margaret  Oliphant  W.  Oliphant.  With  Two  Photogravure 
Portraits.  Two  volumes,  pp.  xvi.,  702.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  00.  {In  a Box.) 

The  whole  of  this  story  is  exceedingly  interesting.  On  almost  every  page  comes 
some  sudden,  picturesque  change  in  the  man’s  life. — Independent , N.  Y. 


New  York  and  its  Environs. 

By  Gustav  Kobbe.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations,  pp.  282. 
i6mo,  Flexible  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Dally. 

A Novel.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  Author  of  “ Roweny  in  Boston,” 
etc.  pp.  280.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

It  is  seldom  in  these  days  that  we  happen  upon  so  exquisite  a piece  of  humor, 
finely  foiled  with  pathos.  The  heroine  is  a singular  character  but  not  unreal,  not 
odd,  not  fantastic. — Christian  Union , N.  Y. 

A delightful  story.  . . . The  story  is  alive  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter,  and  is 
of  absorbing  and  intense  interest.—  Watchman,  Boston. 

There  is  not  a lay  figure  in  the  book ; all  are  flesh  and  blood  creations.  . . . The 
humor  of  “ Dally  ” is  grateful  to  the  sense ; it  is  provided  in  abundance,  together 
with  touches  of  pathos,  an  inseparable  concomitant.  So  accurate  is  the  character 
drawing,  and  so  true  to  life  the  coloring,  “ Dally  ” needs  no  further  mechanical 
illustration. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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The  Spanish-American  Republics. 

By  Theodore  Child,  Author  of  “Art  and  Criticism,”  “Summer  Holi- 
days," etc.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  T.  DE  Thulstrup,  Frederic 
Remington,  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  W.  H.  Rogers,  H.  Bolton 
Jones,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  H.  D.  Nichols,  T.  V.  Chominski, 
and  other  eminent  artists,  pp.  456.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$3  50. 

A narrative  of  observations  and  experiences  during  a seven  months’  tour  through 
the  five  most  important  Spanish  republics,  recording  the  writer’s  impressions  of  the 
political,  industrial,  and  educational  status  of  each  country,  and  an  exceptionally  in- 
teresting portraiture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  Spanish  and  native. 
The  most  comprehensive  as  well  as  the  most  trustworthy  description  of  South  Amer- 
ica yet  published. 

An  Imperative  Duty. 

A Novel.  By  W.  D.  HOWELLS,  pp.  152.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  (Just  Ready.) 

Hints  to  Amateurs. 

A Hand-book  on  Art.  By  Louise  Jopling.  pp.  xv.,  78.  Post  8vo, 
Ornamental  Paper  Covers,  50  cents. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a manual  of  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  use  of  ama- 
teurs in  art.  The  following  chapter  titles  will,  to  some  extent,  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  the  work : “ Black  and  White,”  “ Oil  Paintings,”  “ Pastel — 
Photography — Sketching  from  Nature,”  “ Anatomy — Perspective.” 

Glimpses  of  Nature. 

By  ANDREW  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  etc.  With  Thirty-five  Illustra- 
tions. pp.  xii.,  247.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  (Just  Ready.) 

The  art  of  recommending  science  to  the  unscientific  is  understood  by  no  one 
better  than  by  Dr.  Wilson.  ...  It  is  amazing  how  interesting  the  creepiest  things 
may  become  in  his  hands.  In  his  new  volume  he  is  as  fresh  as  if  he  were  looking 
at  a stretch  of  blue  water  or  green  field  for  the  first  time.  The  more  readers  he 
imparts  his  enthusiasm  to  the  better  for  the  race. — Scottish  Leader. 

Farming. 

By  R.  K.  Munkittrick.  Illustrations,  by  A.  B.  Frost,  printed  in  tint, 
pp.  106.  8 vo,  Embossed  Cover,  $i  50. 

We  do  not  know  which  is  more  amusing,  the  pictures  or  the  text  of  this  admirable 
burlesque  upon  farming.  Every  phase  of  farm  life  has  its  humorous  side,  and  this 
author  has  seen  and  recorded  them  all. — Observer , N.  Y. 

Literary  Industries. 

By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  With  Steel-plate  Portrait,  pp.  xxxii.. 
446.  Post  8 vo,  Cloth,  $ 1 50. 

The  story  of  a singleness  of  purpose,  a devotion  and  a success  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  aim  in  letters,  such  as  the  history  of  our  country  cannot  parallel,  if  its  like 
can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  . . . The  book  which  tells  this  wondrous  tale 
of  energy  and  lofty  ambition  is  written  with  much  vigor  and  charm  of  manner,  hav- 
ing, as  would  be  expected,  a decided  literary  flavor. — Hartford  Courant. 
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The  Avon. 

The  Warwickshire  Avon.  Notes  by  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH.  Illustrations 
by  Alfred  Parsons.  Crown  8vo,  Ornamental  Half  Leather,  $2  00. 

This  work  derives  no  small  portion  of  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  relates  to 
the  scenery,  legends,  and  historical  associations  of  that  part  of  England  often  called 
“ Shakespeare’s  country.”  The  narrative  and  descriptive  portions  by  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  and  the  hundred  or  more  illustrations  by  Alfred  Parsons,  are  equally  at- 
tractive and  charming. 

A Modem  Aladdin. 

An  Extravaganza.  By  HOWARD  PYLE,  Author  of  “ Men  of  Iron,”  “ The 
Rose  of  Paradise,”  “ Pepper  and  Salt,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  the  Author. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Nearly  Ready.) 

Lovers  of  the  marvellous,  the  mysterious,  and  the  grotesque  will  find  in  this 
brilliant  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Oliver  Munier  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
tales,  full  of  surprises  and  strange  situations. 

Unhappy  Loves  of  Men  of  Genius. 

By  Thomas  Hitchcock.  With  Twelve  Portraits,  pp.  xii.,  213.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra. 

A Novel.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule," 
“Stand  Fast,  Craig- Royston  !”  “Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,”  etc. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  25  ; 8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

A straightforward  and  unhindered  tale,  full  of  incidents  of  the  widest  human  inter- 
est, cheerful,  delightful,  with  a consummation  like  a fine  and  mellow  sunset. — N.  V.  Sun. 

The  Wagnerian  Drama. 

Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama.  By  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth.  {Just  Ready) 

While  giving  a somewhat  minute  analysis  of  Wagner’s  immortal  works,  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel endeavors  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  real  position  which  the  great  re- 
former of  the  opera  occupies  in  the  world  of  art,  and  to  induce  a true  appreciation 
of  his  achievements.  In  view  of  the  world- wide  interest  manifested  in  the  perform- 
ance of  Wagner’s  masterpieces  at  Baireuth  this  summer,  the  publication  of  the  vol- 
ume is  peculiarly  timely. 

A Group  of  Noble  Dames. 

By  Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  “Wessex  Folk,”  “The  Woodlanders,” 
A Laodicean,”  etc.  pp.  viii.,  300.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $ 1 25;  Paper,  75  cents. 

Bona  fide  pictures  of  country  life,  charming  in  their  grace,  poetry,  truth,  and 
realism  in  the  right  sense.  ...  A host  of  readers  already  need  no  urging  to  take  up 
Thomas  Hardy,  but  those  to  whom  he  is  still  an  untried  writer — if  any  such  there 
be — will  find  the  book  a fascinating  introduction. — Hartford  Courant. 

They  are  marked  by  a fascinating  grace  of  literary  style,  they  are  true  to  nature, 
and  the  hand  of  a master  in  fiction  is  apparent  in  them  all.  They  are  delightful  read- 
ing, and  are  in  their  author's  best  and  finest  vein. — Saturday  Evening  Gazette , Boston. 
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Peter  Ibbetson. 

A Novel.  By  George  du  Maurier.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Post 

8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  (/«  Press.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  romances  published  within  recent  years.  The  story 
involves  many  strange  and  tragical  incidents  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
dream-life,  and  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  not  only  to  novel-readers  in  general,  but 
to  students  of  mental  philosophy  and  all  lovers  of  higher-class  fiction.  The  numer- 
ous characteristic  illustrations  add  another  attractive  feature  to  this  altogether 
unique  and  original  work. 


A Flying  Trip  Around  the  World. 

By  Elizabeth  Bisland.  With  Portrait,  pp.  206.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1  25. 


President  Lincoln. 

Recollections  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  His  Administration.  By 
Lucius  E.  Chittenden,  his  Register  of  the  Treasury.  With  Portrait 
of  President  Lincoln,  pp.  viii.,  470.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2  50. 

The  book  should  find  a hearty  welcome  in  thousands  of  American  homes.  Mr. 
Chittenden  has  given  his  countrymen  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  history  of  a 
period  of  unspeakable  moment. — Christian  Intelligencer , N.  Y. 


A King  of  Tyre. 

A Tale  of  the  Times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  By  James  M.  Ludlow, 

D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries,”  etc.  pp.  301.  i6mo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.  (New  Edition  now  Ready.) 

Another  distinct  success  in  the  field  of  historical  fiction.  . . . Must  be  unhesi- 
tatingly set  down  as  a highly  satisfactory  performance. — Boston  Beacon . 

It  is  altogether  a fresh  and  enjoyable  tale,  strong  in  its  situations  and  stirring  in 
its  actions. — Cincinnati  Commercial- Gazette. 

The  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  that  far-away  period  is  carefully  and 
artistically  drawn,  the  plot  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  strikingly  original,  and  there  is  a dramatic  intensity  in  the  story  which  will  at  once 
remind  the  reader  of  44  Ben  Hur.” — Boston  Traveller. 

Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  Profusely  Illustrated,  pp.  xx.,  325.  8vo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $4  00.  (Nearly  Ready.) 

Miss  Edwards  has  thoroughly  revised,  and,  to  a great  extent,  rewritten  her  lectures 
on  Egyptian  subjects  delivered  during  her  recent  visit  to  America,  and  these,  with 
additional  matter,  comprise  the  chapters  included  in  this  volume.  The  entertaining 
character  of  the  work,  and  its  value  as  a permanent  contribution  to  our  literature  con- 
cerning the  oldest  and  most  interesting  country  in  the  world,  are  sufficiently  guar- 
anteed by  the  well-known  scholarship  of  the  author,  her  rare  attainments  as  an  Egyp- 
tologist, and  her  acknowledged  skill  as  a writer  of  classical  English.  The  volume  is 
enriched  with  numerous  illustrations  of  ancient  Egyptian  art  and  architecture,  and 
views  of  Egyptian  discoveries  and  remains. 
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The  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Right  Honourable  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  By  G.  W.  E.  Rus- 
sell. With  a Photogravure  Portrait,  pp.  xi.,  289.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  25. 

This  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series  entitled  “ The  Queens  Prime  Minis- 
ters,”  edited  by  Stuart  J.  Reid.  The  volumes  contain  Photogravure  Por- 
traits after  paintings  by  eminent  artists. 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED: 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  $1  00. 

VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE.  By  Henry  Dunckley.  $1  00. 

EARL  OF  BEACONSFIELD,  K.G.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  D.C.L.  $1  00. 

American  Foot-ball. 

By  Walter  Camp.  With  Thirty-two  Portraits.  i6mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental. {fust  Ready.) 

Iduna,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  George  A.  Hibbard,  pp.  iv.,  296.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
$1  00;  Paper,  50  cents. 

Mr.  Hibbard  works  with  a free  hand  in  broad  lines,  and  his  sketches  are  often 
very  impressive.  Sometimes  they  contain  a profound  moral.  ...  In  all,  the  story'  is 
close  in  touch  with  life. — Evangelist , N.  Y. 

The  Albany  Depot. 

A Farce.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated,  pp.  68.  Small  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  50  cents.  (“  Harper’s  Black-and-White  Series.”) 

Men  of  Iron. 

By  Howard  Pyle,  Author  of  “A  Modern  Aladdin,"  “The  Rose  of 
Paradise,”  “The  Wonder  Clock,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental.  ( Just  Ready.) 

A stirring  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  The 
manners  and  costumes  of  the  period  are  faithfully  described  and  reproduced,  and 
the  tale  and  illustrations  present  as  faithful  a picture  of  life  in  mediaeval  England  as 
pen  and  pencil  can  produce. 

The  Uncle  of  an  Angel, 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas  A.  JANVIER,  Author  of  “The  Aztec 
Treasure-House,”  etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii.,  287*  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  25  ; Paper,  50  cents. 

None  of  our  magazine  writers  has  a defter  touch  at  the  short  story  than  Mr.  Jan- 
vier. His  latest  volume  of  collected  stories,  The  Uncle  of  an  Angel  has  a wide  variety 
of  topic.  The  tales  are  among  the  cleverest  of  a decidedly  clever  writer. — Christian 
Union,  N.  Y. 

Janvier  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a writer  of  short  stories ; and  a new  volume 
coming  from  him  is  sure  to  meet  with  success.  In  the  present  instance  it  well  de- 
serves to,  for  the  stories  it  contains,  from  the  one  which  gives  it  its  title  to  the  last 
between  the  covers— seven  in  all — are  among  his  best. — Christian  at  Work,  N.  Y. 
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Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library. 


Dumaresq’s  Daughter.  A Novel. 

Allen.  50  cents. 

Elsa.  A Novel.  By  E.  McQueen  Gray,  socts. 

Miss  Maxwell’s  Affections.  A Novel.  By 
Richard  Pryce.  50  cents. 

Judith  Trachtenberg.  A Novel.  By  Karl 
Emil  Franzos.  Translated  by  (Mrs.)  L.  P. 
and  C.  T.  Lewis.  40  cents. 

The  Uncle  of  an  Angel,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Thomas  A.  Janvier.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

Iduna,  and  Other  Stories.  By  George  A.  Hib- 
bard. 50  cents. 

Romain  Kalbris.  A Novel.  By  Hector  Malot. 
Translated  by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  50  cents. 

A Group  of  Noble  Dames.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 
With  Illustrations.  75  cents. 

Donald  Ross  of  Heimra.  A Novel.  By  Will- 
iam Black.  50  cents. 

My  Danish  Sweetheart.  A Novel.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell.  Illustrated.  60  cents. 

St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower.  A Novel.  By 
Walter  Besant.  Illustrated.  60  cents. 

An  Old  Maid’s  Love.  A Dutch  Tale  told  in 
English.  By  Maarten  Maartens.  45  cents. 

April  Hopes.  A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
75  cents. 

Eric  Brighteyes.  A Novel.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  25  cents. 

The  Philadelphian.  A Novel.  By  Louis  J. 
Jennings,  M.P.  50  cents. 

A Field  of  Tares.  A Novel.  By  Clo  Graves. 
40  cents. 

The  Golden  Goat.  (La  Ckhvre  d' Or.)  A Novel. 
By  Paul  Ar&ne.  Translated  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

The  Missing  Heiress.  A Tale  of  Love,  Battle, 
and  Adventure.  By  Ernest  Glanville.  40 
cents. 

A Hazard  of  New  Fortunes.  A Novel.  By 
W.  D.  Howells.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  00; 
8 vo,  75  cents. 

Annie  Kilburn.  A Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
75  cents. 

The  Great  Taboo.  A Novel.  By  Grant  Al- 
len. 40  cents. 

A Secret  Mission.  A Novel.  40  cents. 

Her  Love  and  His  Life.  A Novel.  By  F.  W. 
Robinson.  30  cents. 

Stand  Fast,  Craig-Royston ! A Novel.  By 

William  Black.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

Marcia.  A Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  40  cents. 


The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Phra  the  Phoe- 
nician. By  Edwin  Lester  Arnold.  Illus- 
trated. 50  cents. 

The  Snake’s  Pass.  A Novel.  By  Bram 

Stoker.  40  cents. 

The  World’s  Desire.  A Novel.  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard  and  Andrew  Lang.  35  cents. 

Kirsteen.  The  Story  of  a Scotch  Family  Seventy 
Years  ago.  By  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant.  40  cents. 

My  Shipmate  Louise.  The  Romance  of  a 
Wreck.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  50  cents. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  A Novel.  By  Walter 
Besant.  50  cents. 

The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  With  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  by  Andrew 
Lang.  With  Portrait.  30  cents. 

The  Entailed  Hat ; or,  Patty  Cannon’s 
Times.  A Romance.  By  George  Alfred 
Townsend  (“  Gath  ”).  50  cents. 

At  an  Old  Chateau.  A Novel.  By  Katha- 
rine S.  Macquoid.  35  cents. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton.  25  cents. 

Toxar.  A Romance.  By  the  author  of  “ Thoth.” 
30  cents. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  A Novel. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse.  A Romance  of  To-day. 
By  Walter  Besant.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 

The  Burnt  Million.  A Novel.  By  James  Payn. 
25  cents. 

The  Shadow  of  a Dream.  A Story.  By  W. 
D.  Howells.  50  cents. 

Beatrice.  A Novel.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Illustrated.  30  cents. 

In  Her  Earliest  Youth.  A Novel.  By  Tas- 
MA.  45  cents. 

The  Danvers  Jewels,  and  Sir  Charles  Dan- 
vers. A Novel  and  its  Sequel.  40  cents. 

Lady  Baby.  A Novel.  By  Dorothea  Ge- 
rard. 45  cents. 

The  Splendid  Spur.  A Novel.  By  Q.  35  cents. 

Loraa  Doone.  A Novel.  By  R.  D.  Black- 
more.  Illustrated.  40  cents. 

The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  A Novel. 
By  Anatole  France.  Translated  by  Lafca- 
dio  Hearn.  50  cents. 

Prince  Fortunatus.  A Novel.  By  William 
Black.  Illustrated.  50  cents. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 
By  Grant 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  Harper  & Brothers,  postage  pre- 
paid, to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , or  Mexico y on  receipt  of  the  price . 
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NOTABLE  TEXT- BOOKS 

For  Use  in  Colleges,  Academies,  and  High  Schools 


LITERA  TURE. 

Swinton’s  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

Being  Typical  Selections  of  British  and  American  Authorship,  from  Shakespeare  to  the  Present 
Time  ; together  with  Definitions,  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Glossary,  as  an  aid  to  Systematic  Literary 
Study.  By  Prof.  William  Swinton.  670  pages.  With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  20. 
Collections  of  typical  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  high  schools  as  the  work  prepared 
masters  in  English  literature  are  many,  but  we  have  seen  by  Mr.  William  Swinton. . . . The  selections  are  well  chosen, 
none  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  judiciously  made  or  so  the  notes  are  judicious  and  helpful. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Miss  M.  G.  Phillips’s  Manual  of  English  Literature. 

A Popular  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Containing  Outlines  of  the  Literature  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  With  Historical,  Scientific,  and  Art  Notes. 
By  Maude  Gillette  Phillips.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I.,  600  pages.  Vol.  II.,  575  pages.  Index 
to  each  volume.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  volume.  7 'he  volumes  sold  separately. 

There  certainly  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  color  to  the  life  and  works  of  writers  who  have  had  a 
two  volumes.  ...  It  is  a most  exhaustive  compilation  of  all  marked  influence  upon  English  thought.  — Boston  Daily 
that  is  fitted  to  throw  into  relief,  or  to  give  light,  shade,  or  Advertiser. 


LOGIC. 

Davis’s  Theory  of  Thought. 

The  Theory  of  Thought.  A Treatise  on  Deductive  Logic.  By  Noah  K.  Davis,  Univereity  of 
Virginia.  pp.  x.,  316.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

A comprehensive  account  of  the  science  of  logic  from  its  dustry,  his  earnestness,  his  intelligence  in  the  arrangement 
earliest  days,  with  every  variety  of  example  to  illustrate  the  of  his  material,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his  literary 
principles.  . . . Tire  author  is  to  be  commended  for  his  in-  style. — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


METAPHYSICS. 


Bowne’s  Psychological  Theory. 

Introduction  to  Psychological  Theory.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Boston 
University.  345  pages.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 


This  is  not  a dogmatic  treatise  of  empirical  psychology, 
much  less  a digest  of  physiological  psychology  and  the  fan- 
ciful theories  that  cluster  round  that  shadowy  border-land  of 

Bowne’s  Metaphysics. 

Metaphysics.  A Study  in  First  Principles. 
$1  75- 

Will  mark  an  era  in  the  discussion  between  materialists 
and  intuitionalists,  and  between  sceptics  and  theistic  believ- 
ers. ...  To  read  this  thoughtful  volume  will  be  a whole- 

Bowne’s  Theism. 

The  Philosophy  of  Theism.  By  Borden  P. 

Professor  Bowne  is  widely  known  to  students  of  philoso- 
phy by  his  masterly  and  lucid  treatises  on  metaphysics,  psy- 
chology, etc.  He  is  an  acute  and  original  thinker,  and  a pro- 


research, but  a series  of  essays  in  pure  psychology,  the  basis 
of  the  whole  performance  being  facts,  not  theories.  — The 
Beacon , Boston. 


By  Borden  P.  Bowne.  550  pages.  8vo,  Cloth, 

some  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  as  a strong  confirmation 
of  faith  in  revealed  religion  as  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
universe  and  of  man. — Zion's  Herald \ Boston. 


Bowne.  280  pages.  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 
found  logician.  . . . Materialism  has  one  of  its  most  forceful 
opponents  in  Professor  Bowne,  whose  writings  furnish  strong 
confirmation  of  faith  in  revealed  religion. — Albany  Press. 


Dewey’s  Psychology. 

Psychology.  A New  Book  written  on  a new  basis.  By  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Third  Revised  Edition.  440  pages.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $ 1 25. 

As  a philosophical  text-book  its  claims  to  the  recognition  I consider  it  a masterly  work.  More  than  any  other  book 
of  thinkers  are  very  great,  while  as  an  exposition  of  one  of  of  the  kind  in  English  that  I have  ever  read,  it  is  a real  con- 
the  most  interesting  of  sciences,  it  will  be  a hand-book  of  in-  tribution  to  self-knowledge. — Gborgh  S.  Morris,  late  Pro- 
estimable  value  to  students. — Commonwealth,  Boston.  fesssor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 


A Sample  Copy  of  any  of  the  above-named  books  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Special  rates  made  for  introduction  and  exchange. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS. 

Franklin  Square , ATovember,  1801. 
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CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Harper’s  Classical  Series  of  Text-Books.  For  the  use  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges.  Published  under  the  Editorial  Supervision 
of  Henry  Drisler,  LL.D.,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia 
College.  Based  upon  the  Best  and  Most  Recent  Texts,  and 
with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  Tbe  following  volumes  are 
ready : 

Humphrey’s  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  (Just  Published.) 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Milton  W.  Hum- 
phrey, Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  334  pages.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Sihler’s  Protagoras  of  Plato. 

The  Protagoras  of  Plato.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  E.  G. 
Sihler,  Ph.D.,  sometime  Fellow  in  Greek  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  158  pages.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

Merriam’s  Herodotus. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Herodotus.  With  a Life  of  Herodotus,  an  Epitome  of  his  His- 
tory, a Summary  of  the  Dialect,  and  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index.  By  Augustus  C.  Merriam, 
Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Greek  in  Columbia  College.  400  pages.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Merriam’s  The  Phseacians  of  Homer. 

The  Phseacians  Episode  of  the  Odyssey,  as  comprised  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Eleventh,  and 
Thirteenth  Books.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  Augustus  C.  Merriam,  Ph.D. 
300  pages.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Stickney’s  Offices  of  Cicero. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  De  Officiis  ad  Marcum  Filium  Libri  Tres.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
and  Commentary.  By  Austin  Stickney,  A.M.,  formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  380  pages.  l2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Stickney’s  Cato  Maior  and  Laelius. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Cato  Maior  et  Laelius.  With  an  Introduction  and  Commentary.  By  Austin 
Stickney,  A.M.  210  pages.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Gildersleeve’s  Pindar. 

Pindar:  The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.  With  Introductory  Essay,  Dissertation  on  the  Metres 
of  Pindar,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  500  pages.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Lamberton’s  Thucydides. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  Books  of  Thucydides.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  Indexes.  By  W.  A.  Lamberton,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Lehigh  University.  350  pages. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Tyler’s  Homer. 

Homer’s  Iliad — (Books  XVI. -XXIV.).  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Amherst  College.  435  pages.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

West’s  Terence. 

The  Andria  and  Heauton  Timorumenos  of  Terence.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Andrew  F.  West,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Princeton  College.  280  pages.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  $1  50. 

Hurst  and  Whiting’s  Seneca  ( Uniform  with  Harper's  Classical  Series). 

L.  Annaeus  Seneca.  Treatises  on  Providence,  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  on  Shortness  of  Life,  on 
Happy  Life,  together  with  Select  Epistles,  Epigrammata,  an  Introduction,  Copious  Notes,  and 
Scripture  Parallelisms.  By  John  F.  Hurst,  LL.D.,  and  Henry  C.  Whiting,  Ph.D.  308  pages. 
i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  30.  

Any  of  the  above-named  volumes  will  be  sent , post-paid , to  any  part  of  the  United  States , Canada , 

or  Mexico , on  receipt  of  price . 

Franklin  Square,  HARPER  & BROTHERS. 

November , 1891. 
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SOME  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 


John  Lothrop  Motley’s  Works: 

The  Correspondence  of  John  Lothrop 

Motley,  D.C.L.  Edited  by  Gborgb  WilliXVi  Curtis. 
With  Portrait  a vols.,  Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $ 7 oo. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  With 
Portraits.  4 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00;  Sheep,  $10  00;  Half  Calf, 
$17  00  per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

Klae  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  With  a Portrait 
of  William  of  Orange.  3 vols. , 8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  La- 
bels, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tope,  $6  00;  Sheep,  $7  50;  Half 
Calf,  $12  75  per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Barneveld, 

Advocate  of  Holland.  Illustrated.  2 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $4  00 ; Sheep, 
$5  00;  Half  Calf,  $8  50  per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

Oliver  Goldsmith's  Works.  Edited  by  Peter 
Cunningham,  F.S.A.  4 vols.,  8vo  Cloth,  Pa- 
per Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00; 
Sheep,  $10  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  00. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Dictionary  of 
Dates,  and  Universal  Information  relating  to 
all  Ages  and  Nations.  Eighteenth  Edition.  By 
Benjamin  Vincent.  Revised  for  American 
Readers.  Royal  8vo, Cloth,  $5  00;  Sheep, $6  00; 
Half  Morocco  or  Half  Calf,  $7  50.  ( Sold  by 

Subscription  only.) 

Hume’s  England.  History  of  England.  From 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Abdication 
of  James  II.,  1688.  By  David  Hume.  6 vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $12  00;  Sheep,  $15  00;  Half  Calf, 
$25  50  per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

John  Biohard  Green’s  Works: 

History  of  the  English  People.  With 
Colored  Maps.  4 vols.,  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$10  00 ; Sheep,  $12  00 ; Half  Calf,  $19  00 
per  Set.  (Volumes  sold  separately .) 

The  Making  of  England.  With  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50;  Sheep,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  *4  75. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  With  Portrait 
and  Colored  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50; 
Sheep,  $3  00  ; Half  Calf,  $4  75. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
With  Colored  Maps  and  Tables.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1  20.  {New  and  Revised  Edition.) 

Readings  from  English  History.  Selected 
and  Edited.  i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Henry  Charles  Lea.  Completed  in  Three 
Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $9  00  ; Half  Calf,  $15  75. 


Maoaulay's  History  of  England.  History  of 
t England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By 
Lord  Macaulay.  Library  Edition.  5 vols., 
8 vo.  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $10  00 ; Sheep,  $12  50  ; Half 
Calf,  $21  25  per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Works,  The  Miscel- 
laneous Works  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Library 
Edition.  5 vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  La- 
bels, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $10  00 ; 
Sheep,  $12  50 ; Half  Calf,  $21  25  per  Set. 
(Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macanlay.  By 

his  Nephew,  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P. 
With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  2 vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00; 
Sheep,  $6  00  ; Half  Calf,  $9  50  per  Set. 

The  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Pox.  By 

George  Otto  Trevelyan.  Svo,  Cloth,  Un- 
cut Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50 ; Half  Calf, 
$4  75- 

Gibbon’s  Borne.  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon. 
With  Notes  by  Dean  Milman,  M.  Guizot,  and 
Dr.  William  Smith.  Library  Edition.  6 vols. , 
8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $12  00;  Sheep,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $25  50 
per  Set.  (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

The  Complete  Works  of  Sami  Taylor  Coleridge, 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philo- 
sophical and  Theological  Opinions,  and  an  In- 
dex. Edited  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  7 
vols.,  i2mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol. 

HUdreth’8  United  States,  History  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Coun- 
try to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  By 
Richard  Hildreth.  6 vols..  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper 
Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00  ; 
Sheep,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $25  50  per  Set.  (Sold 
only  in  Sets.) 

Bo8Wo11’8  Johnson,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson, 
including  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  Johnson’s  Diary  of  a Tourney 
into  North  Wales.  Edited  by  George  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Pembroke  College. Oxford. 
6 vols.,  8vo, Cloth, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$10  00. 

The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Soott,  1825-1832. 
From  the  Original  Manuscript  at  Abbotsford. 
With  Two  Portraits  and  Engraved  Title-pages. 
2 vols.,  Svo.  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$7  50.  Popular  Edition.  1 vol.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  50. 


Published  by  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York. 

XT  The  above  works  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers , or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers , postage  prepaid , to  any  part  0/  the 

United  States , Canada , or  Mexico , on  receipt  0/ price. 
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Vitalizing  Force 
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ENTIRE  SYSTEM 
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Removes  poisonous  impurities,  destroys  disease  germs,  nukes  healthy 
II i blood  and  tissue,  soothes  the  nerves  and  rejuvenates  the  whole  system. 

PapTVjf  testiiDon.iifeimaoy  from  the  leading  citizens  of  our  own  city  ( can  be  fur- 
nished  showing 'tlier  Vdtt&tfdl  efficacy  of  our  COMPOUND  OZONIZED 
OXYGEN  in  many  desperate  diseases.  Our identical  with 
i'.V”.  Our  .Horae'  Treatment 
which  .is  the  only  scientific  and  .satisfactory  Treatment  in  use ; endorsed  by  the  Medical 
profession ; easily  and  Safely  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country always  ready  for  use. 

Wis  do  wot  furnlsfe  jtet^irter  of  gb«*nic<tl  *ol|*itons  so  freely  advertised,  siuf  from  which  very  Ottle 
Okygen  cm  ever  abtotoodi  nejlhttf- is  a hwed  btth  nor  vaporising  required,, 

W«  send  64  jpiltooa  sA  COMPOUND  WONiZCO  ^XVGPJ  QA3  in  9 Nkfcetaft  Cjrttnder,  forced  fta  voder 
two  thousand  pounds  . jprcMMUti ; ibe  ffAs  ‘ifc  tfntwjt  ’Vhea  vented  by  simply  turn  sag  a oerrw. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Treatise -- mailed  free  — giving:  important  facts  about  this 
Great  Remedial  in  Neurateia,  Rheumatism,  Insomnia, 

Asthma,  Catarrh,  Incipient  Consumption  and  all  Debility  froth  whatever  cause. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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remedyS-ileMon  Isncsi 

An  invigorating  Tonic:  Peruvian  Bark  and  Pure  Catalan  Wina 
For  GENERAL  DEBILITY,  FEVER  and  AGUE,  EXHAUSTION, 
POORNESS  of  the  BLOGU.  etc. 

Also,  prepared  with  IRON  fbr  the  prev^tion  and  cure  of 

INDIGESTION,  CHLOROSIS,  SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  etc. 


PARIS,  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  & CO.,  Agents  for  United  States, 

30  N.  WtiJiAm  streat,  NewYork. 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


One  Hundred  Dollars 

in  cash  for  a contribution. 

We  will  pay  $100.00  in  cash  for  the  best 
contribution  to  Art  in  Advertising,  which 
may  be  an  article,  an  illustration,  or  an  idea. 
Full  particulars  are  given  in  the  October 
number,  now  ready.  Send  10c.  for  this 
copy,  or  $1.00  for  a year’s  subscription. 

Art  in  Advxrtising  is  a magazine  devoted  to  all  that  helps  to  push  a man’s  business.  Its  contents  are  not 
altogether  advertising  subjects ; it  covers  the  wider  field  of  How  to  Get  On,  giving  many  valuable  hints  on  how 
to  push  business,  what  a young  man’s  chances  are  who  has  no  capital,  and  kindred  subjects.  It  is  especially  valuable  to 
young  business  men.  Send  $1.00  for  yearly  subscription  to 

ART  IN  ADVERTISING  CO.,  80  Fifth  Avxnuk,  Nrw  York. 


HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK, 

THE  BEST  POOD  FOII 

Infants,  Invalids,  Dyspeptics,  Convalescents,  Etc. 


PURE  STERILIZED  M ILK  with  the  soluble  nutritive  part  of  malted 
cereals.  Instantly  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water.  No  cooking  or  addition 
of  milk  required. 

ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  as  the  best  diet  for  Infants  in 
health  or  sickness;  also  for  adults  suffering  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion, 
Wasting  Diseases,  etc.,  and  of  special  value  in  Typhoid  Fever.  Relieves  In- 
somnia and  Nervous  Exhaustion,  and  is  excellent  for  delicate  ladies  and 
nursing  mothers. 

A PLEASANT  AND  NUTRITIOUS  drink  for  the  table;  superior 
to  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.  Excellent  and  convenient  as  a light  lunch  for 
travellers,  agreeing  with  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

“ A personal  trial  has  proved  MALTED  MILK  to  be  rich  and  delicious.  I am  subject  to  a 
very  acid  stomach  induced  by  rapid  eating  (an  American  habit).  The  MALTED  MILK  dissolved 
in  water  has  relieved  me  wonderfully,  better  than  mineral  waters.  With  thanks, 

“Yours  truly,  James  Ross,  M.D.” 

MALTED  MILK  is  for  sale  by  all  druggists.  Samples  and  full  par- 
ticulars free  upon  application  to 

MALTED  MILK  CO  ■ 9 Sole  Manufacturers , 

RACINE,  WIS. 

London  Depot,  39  Snow  Hill,  E.  C. 
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MdoAitHS  AiiVEprjsm, 


Tflfi  New  and  Fashion  abik  Perfume, 


Over  300,000  Bottles  Sold  in  ttnglaud  tKe  past  ¥*»ir 

By  THE  CROWN  PERFUMERY  CO.,  of  London. 

vfthJtif  among  the  fashionable  scents  of  the*  season  is  Crab.»^pp*e  BIomow*,  a delicate  perfume  of  tht 
cimhlitj  aad  frajcrrance  Awr?  Journal  (London). 

u It  waujd  tiot  Dp  po«*lftle  to  conceive  <d  n more  delightful  perfume  than  the  CtalwApple  Bfo^oinh,  vliicJi 
1a  pot  bp  by  flic  Crown  P^rfuniPTy  Cornpauy  at  London  Ji  has  tl*e  uvuia  of  spring,  In  it,  and  tins' .use 
it  U»r  A rih'Mme  and  mivef  tjre  ot  it.”—  .Vcw  Yvrk  Obmrvor. 

>*Tk  is  the  daintiest  ami  most  delteiotn?  of  pen'amee.  and  in  ft  few  mmnhs  haa  superseded  sJi  -other*  l&  ifr* 
boudbirs  of.fche  yrandt*  dames  of  London*  Paris,  kml  New  X*A*  4 ry*>«aidL 


The  timjaudl  lading  quality  of  this  doUcume  ocent  mnden*  it  more 
economical  in  use  than  ihc  cheaper  neniftaw.  A few  drtijje  Aofljore. 

• * Oar  readers  wbn  are  in  the  boftil,  of  purchasing  that  deiicnms  psr- 
fatiuN  Grstt*«Af»pfe  BSo**arri4t  rsf  the  Crown  Perfumery  Company* 
should  . nmenre  also  a home  oi  iheir  I»Vi®<Mt«AI*ttr  <--xv<-i -t\ce 
Salts.  No  more  rapid  or  pleasant  cure'  for  keadachw  Is 
L+  mut  (Parish 


'' ' N * jrtidS  at  tbe  toilet  bare  «*re*  boon  ponced  which  h*7*  tv«*o  . 

&$3&J  m-mved  with  the  which'  has  greeted  tftfc  C5rftb*^jiph.t 

k?jj^  Kfo-nnom  t’f/rl  um*  *»mi  Soap*  and  The  Crown  lavsmler  Ssltt,  ilJRjMBwMW 
fr;  V are  literally  the  -delight  of  ityc  worlds  and  *>*  ^mug^rljr  slight 

kr^uJ^i *o  Liqid»>«'wrd  iu  New  York.  They  are  daily  bringing  pl-twuot, 

;;  ~ '-'‘mh/v!,  lu’.  r?},  aikI^ fpjre^tmVeiit: • thousand*  of  ex>d ' «rt?  | 9 

Cret^  Apple  Bhi^otu  TerfiihiV,  { o*..  *5c.r  * *>*.,  $1,3G'.  a bx*  1 3 

• . ; \.  • ' . A'  o^,  $2.25.  Crotv Apple  Bia>«wim5w>ip,  su  decoraUaJ  cafckotr,  g | 

fflK^hSSfeTM  ' Da  uof  TaU  to  try  this  delioiona Crttf* Apple  BloMtota  p«rhaa« 

aD&  &*>»P*  xud  the  Invigorating  jL*veii«ier  $&!**»  liiViTS^iWiwiW 

“ i 1 i 'lliiPpr  special  pnot>i;v;TiON$  of  msgsmBmeffl 

THE  CK0W2?  PEBFUMERY  CO.,  177  Now  Bond  St,*  London. 

Bold  Uy  t*li  in  PerAiirtory 

Beware  **f  frauduWat  Ixd  i IMilnjk*  pot  w by  niii ifciHcipicd  deal  are  for  extra  ersin.  only  i«  ike 

*:ot»h»vj  v?f  ths  company  with  the  well^iowif  Cc*)W>r ^Stapper.  -Nona  orh^rK  ar«>  pnwHx* 

s*nd  Mamp#  or  P.  fX  Order.  wHh.Tuli  plainly'  wrlften,  t*i  V.**'*r«&h  M***k$- £ Cn„  f?Vw  Tdr kvpr 

A.  or  T.  MetcjUf  & Co.,  Bookui,  or  Cijo;  ^ .‘Evuittf.  PhilAd^lphla*  And  the  article  Urdecsd  wid  ’6» 

phslpai'd,  to  *r»y.ihldm<a,  , . 

At  wholesale  by  McKean  & ffobbtoA ' ;*fc'-&nck*W  T^ifk  M ^UDtd,  W*  Jb  SabietfoUu  Jt  Co.,  tr.d  M.’a.ro 
& Baldwin)  Jfe.w  York,  aocl  all  leading  whotnssk  djftiggWrA 
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SOME  FALL  PUBLICATIONS. 


My  Threescore  Years  and  Ten. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  Thomas  Ball,  A.M.  With  a Portrait  engraved  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  and  Photogravures  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  new  model  of  Washington.  Demy 
8vo,  Cloth.  Price,  §3.00. 

A Calendar  of  Sonnets. 

By  Helen  Jackson  (“  H.  H.”).  A Sonnet  for  each  month  in  the  year,  illustrated  by  Emil 
Bayard,  vignettes  by  E.  H.  Garrett.  Small  quarto,  uniquely  bound,  $2.00. 

An  Historical  Mystery. 

By  Honors  de  Balzac.  Translated  by  Miss  Wormeley.  i2mo.  Half  Russia.  Uniform 
with  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  set.  Price,  $1.  50. 

One  of  the  '*  Scenes  from  Political  Life,M  and  a worthy  continuation  of  this  popular  series  of  translations. 

The  Crisis  in  Morals; 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  RATIONAL  ETHICS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN 
SCIENCE.  By  Rev.  James  Thompson  Bixby.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $ifbo. 

A criticism  on  Ethics,  mainly  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  theory  of  morals  as  the  product  simply  of  evolution. 

The  writer  has  a full  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  is  abreast  with  the  most  spiritual  demands  of  the 
* intuitional  views. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  the  Time  of  Hezekiah  till  the  Return  from  Babylon.  Third  Division.  By 
Ernest  Renan.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  third  volume  of  Renan’s  “ History  of  Israel  ” suffers  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  other  two. 

Ailes  D’Alouette. 

A little  volume  of  couplet  verses.  By  F.  W.  Bourdillon.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
Small  4to,  white  and  gold  binding,  $1.00  ; parchment  paper,  75  cents. 

Four  and  Five. 

A Story.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Author  of  “Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,”  “In  His 
Name,”  etc.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  story  is  a continuation  of  the  already  popular  “ Ten  Times  One  ” series,  by  the  same  author. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Last  Words. 

A FINAL  COLLECTION  OF  STORIES.  By  Mis.  J.  H.  Ewing,  Author  of  “Jackanapes," 
“The  Story  of  a Short  Life,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  H.  D.  Murphy.  Square  i2mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Jock  O’Dreams. 

A CHILD’S  STORY  BOOK.  By  Julie  M.  Lippmann.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott. 
Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Electrical  Boy; 

OR,  THE  CAREER  OF  GREATMAN  AND  GREATTHINGS.  By  Prof.  John  Trow- 
bridge,  of  Harvard  University.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

Old  Rough,  the  Miser. 

By  Lily  F.  Wesselhofft,  Author  of  “Sparrow  the  Tramp,”  “Flipwing  the  Spy,”  “The 
Winds,  The  Woods,  and  The  Wanderer.”  With  21  illustrations  by  J.  F.  Goodridge.  Square 
l6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

Betty,  a Butterfly. 

By  A.  G.  Plympton,  Author  of  “Dear  Daughter  Dorothy.”  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00.  r 

Jolly  Good  Times  at  Hackmatack. 

By  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith,  Author  of  "Jolly  Good  Times,"  "Jolly  Good  Times  at  School,” 
“ The  Browns,"  " Their  Canoe  Trip."  Illustrated.  Square  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Boston. 
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A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.’s  New  Books. 


REYNOLDS'S  DISCOURSES  ON  ART. 

Fifteen  Addresses  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a Biographical  and  Historical 
Introduction,  by  Edward  Gilpin  Johnson.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  about  20  full-page 
plates  after  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua.  i2mo,  $2.50. 

These  discourses,  which  have  long  held  a place  among  the  English  classics,  comprise  a series  of  fifteen  addresses 
delivered  by  Sir  Joshua  before  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  “It  is  a work,”  says  James  Northcote,  R.A.,  “ con- 
taining such  a body  of  just  criticism  on  an  extremely  difficult  subject,  clothed  in  such  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  nervous 
language,  that  it  is  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  assert  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  tongue,  and  contribute  not 
less  than  the  productions  otnis  pencil  to  render  his  name  immortal.” 


LAUREL-CROWNED  VERSE. 

Edited  by  Francis  F.  Browne.  4 vols.,  i6mo,  gilt  tops,  each,  $1.00 ; half  morocco,  each,  $3.75. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Scott.  I LALLA  ROOKH.  Moore. 

CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  Byron.  THE  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.  Tennyson. 

This  series  is  intended  to  contain  some  of  those  favorite  longer  poems  which  can  never  be  read  too  often.  The 
volumes  are  carefully  edited,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  most  authentic  version  of  a poem  as  its  author,  not  his  editors, 
wished  it  to  appear.  The  volumes  are  in  the  same  tasteful  styles  as  the  “ Laurel-Crowned  Tales”  and  the  “ Laurel- 
Crowned  Letters.” 


THE  GREAT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 


Each,  i2mo,  per  volume,  cloth,  $1.00  ; half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $2.50. 


MADAME  DE  STA£l.  By  Albert  Sorel. 
Translated  by  Fanny  H.  Gardiner. 

No  volume  in  this  series  will  have  a more  general  in- 
terest than  this  judicial  yet  kindly  and  sympathetic  sketch 
of  a woman  who  was  distinguished  as  an  author,  poli- 
tician, moralist,  and  critic.  The  translation  is  excellent. 

“‘The  French  Writers ’ Series  are  written  as  only 
Frenchmen  write  short  books,  with  a clarity  and  sense  of 
form  which  leaves  on  the  mind  a definite  and  complete  im- 
pression. "—Book- News. 


Other  Volumes: 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  By  G.  Boissier. 
GEORGE  SAND.  By  E.  Caro. 
MONTESQUIEU.  By  A.  Sorel. 

VICTOR  COUSIN.  By  Jules  Simon. 
TURGOT.  By  Leon  Say. 

THIERS.  By  Paul  de  R£musat. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHORS. 

Translations  of  single  masterpieces  by  some  of  the  best-known  European  writers,  some  of  which  have 
never  before  been  presented  in  an  English  dress.  The  volumes  are  well  printed  on  good  piper, 
and  prettily  bound.  Each,  i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents  a vol.,  net ; half  vellum,  gilt  tops,  $1.25  a vol.,  net. 


PORTRAITS  OF  WOMEN.  By  C.  A.  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Portrait.  1 vol. 

PORTRAITS  OF  MEN.  By  C.  A.  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Portrait.  1 vol. 

GOLDONI’S  ITALIAN  PLAYS.  1 vol 

CHARLES  AUCHESTER. 

By  Elizabeth  Sheppard.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  George  P.  Upton.  With 
two  portraits  of  Mendelssohn.  2 vols., 
121110,  $2.50. 

This  remarkable  musical  romance,  the  production  of  a 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  created  great  enthusiasm  thirty  years 
ajjo,  when  it  first  appeared.  To  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion of  music-lovers  who  will  read  it  in  this  most  beautiful 
new  edition,  it  will  come  with  that  same  charm  which  for 
years  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  lovers  of  the  divine 
art. 

THE  SPANISH  GALLEON. 

An  Account  of  a Daring  and  Successful  Effort*  to 
Recover  the  Golden  Treasures  from  a Spanish 
Galleon  Wrecked  in  the  Carribean  Sea  over 
200  Years  Ago.  By  C,  S.  Seei.ey.  12mo.Jf1.25. 
A singularly  attractive  record  of  daring  and  adventure, 
reminding  the  reader  by  its  simplicity  and  directness  of 
style  of  De  Foe’s  “Robinson  Crusoe.”  It  is  a book  in- 
teresting alike  to  young  and  old.  The  difficulties  that  the 
hero  overcomes  by  sheer  perseverance  and  courage  ^ives 
to  the  volume  a most  wholesome  and  stimulating  quality. 

LIFE  OF  JANE  AUSTEN. 

By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

This  work  is  a simply  told  story  of  Jane  Austen’s  life, 
dealing  especially  with  domestic  phases  which  are  full  of 
interest.  The  author  visited  the  scenes  among  which  she 
lived,  and  his  deep  interest  in  Miss  Austen  led  her  sur- 
viving relatives  to  furnish  him  with  much  new  and  valu- 
able material. 


THE  THOUGHTS  AND  WORKS  OF  NO- 
VALIS.  1 vol. 

DOCTOR  ANTONIO.  By  G.  D.  Ruffini.  i vol. 
GOETHE’S  WILHELM  MEISTER.  Car- 
lyle’s translation.  Portrait.  2 vols. 

THE  GRANDMOTHER. 

From  the  Bohemian  of  Mme.  Bozen  A Nemec  by 
Frances  Gregor.  i2mo,  f 1.25. 

This  work . long  a classic  in  its  own  country  .will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  all  who  love  sincerity  and  simplicity  in  literature 
and  in  life.  The  Grandmother  herself  is  a lovely  character  ; 
and  the  homely  virtues,  the  simple  pleasures,  the  trusting 
piety,  the  proverbial  wisdom,  the  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
and  all  the  traits  and  customs  of  a sturdy  and  honest  peasantry 
are  beautifully  portrayed,  while  glimpses  of  “ the  Princess  ” 
and  of  life  at  the  castle  complete  the  picture  of  a most  inter- 
esting people. 

THE  STUDY  CLASS. 

By  Anna  B.  McMahan.  i2mo,  $1.00. 

This  little  book  aims  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
English  literature  by  means  of  the  direct  study  of  its  mas- 
terpieces, and  to  develop  the  critical  faculty  by  personal  ex- 
amination of  an  author’s  text  rather  than  to  rest  content  with 
judgments  at  second-hand,  however  able  the  critic.  Five 
different  courses  of  study  are  offered.  Each  eroup  is  pref- 
aced by  an  introductory  chapter,  a list  of  the  best  books  of 
reference,  the  best  editions  of  the  text,  and  other  practical 
helps.  Four  chapters  of  introduction  deal  with  subjects  on 
which  the  author’s  advice  has  been  most  often  sought. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO-WORSHIP, 

By  Thomas  Carlyi.e.  Finely  printed  and  bound. 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  marvellous  piece  of  analysis,  of  satire,  of  portraiture 
and  eloquence,  so  vitally  characteristic,  and  so  intensely  Car « 
lylean,  is  now  published  in  this  very  handsome  edition,  uni- 
form with  “ Sesame  and  Lilies  ” and  “ Bacon’s  Essays,*4 
published  last  year. 


For  sale  by  booksellers  generally , or  sent , postpaid , on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers^ 

A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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MONK  AND  KNIGHT. 

An  Historical  Study  in  Fiction.  By  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus.  2 vols.,  i2mo,  $2.50. 

44  If  it  is  not  a romance  of  extraordinary  value,  we  are  at  fault  in  our  judgment.  ...  It  is  not  only  readable,  but  deeply 
Interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  ...  It  reads  like  a biography  at  times,  and  at  other  times  like  outright  history ; yet  one 
never  misses  the  story,  a sort  of  prose  epic,  that  glimpses  here  and  comes  out  full  and  strong  yonder  all  the  way  along.  . . . 
This  novel  makes  a strong  and  singularly  fascinating  impression.” — Independent,  New  York. 

14  Never  will  the  period  and  its  frequent  facts  be  forgotten  when  all  that  is  here  suggested  is  mastered.  Read  Chapter 
VI.,  Volume  II.,  on  Rome,  and  then  say  by  how  little  the  writer  has  missed,  if,  indeed,  he  has  missed,  the  laurel  wreath 
of  genius.” — Boston  Traveller.  . 

44  It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  this  powerful  book,  for  it  is  uniaue.  ...  It  is  a book  for  students,  who  will  see  through 
the  veil  of  fiction  more  of  the  genuine  religious  and  secular  life  of  tne  sixteenth  century  than  they  can  discover  in  hundreds 
of  dry  avowedly  historic  novels.  They  will  be  charmed  with  the  manly  grace  and  purity  of  the  author’s  style,  and  will  not 
be  willing  to  lay  down  his  volumes  until  they  have  read  every  word.” — Evening  Bulletin , Philadelphia. 


LITTLE  MARJORIE’S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  Marguerite  Bouvet,  author  of  “ Sweet  William.”  With  16  illustrations  by  Helen  Maitland 
Armstrong."  Small  4to,  $1.25. 

This  new  book  by  Miss  Bouvet  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  as  popular  as  her  first  and  very  successful  one, 14  Sweet 
William.”  The  beauty  and  pathos  of  the  story  are  very  touching,  and  pride  and  selfishness  never  seemed  more  contempt- 
ible than  in  the  person  of  the  handsome  Gerald,  nor  unselfish  love  and  self-cacrificing  sisterly  devotion  more  beautiful  than 
in  that  of  sweet  little  Marjorie.  The  story  is  told  as  effectively  in  picture  as  it  is  in  words. 

THE  PENTATEUCH  OF  PRINTING. 

With  a Chapter  on  Judges.  By  William  Blades,  author  of  44  The  Enemies  of  Books,”  etc.  With 
a Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Talbot  B.  Reed.  Small  4to,  $4.50. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  a popular  form  an  account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  printing.  The 
author  has  adopted  the  novel  arrangement  of  his  subject  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  title,  and  traced  the  history  of  the 
chosen  art  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ead  of  its  joumeyings,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  Penta- 
teuch traces  the  origin  and  wanderings  of  the  chosen  people.  The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated  with  fac-similes  and 
engravings. 


WITH  THE  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  OCEAN-SEA. 

A Narrative  of  the  First  Voyage  to  the  Western  World.  Drawn  Mainly  from  the  Diary  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  By  Charles  P.  MacKie.  Crown  8vo,  $1.75. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  reader  who  peruses  the  first  dozen  pages  will  lay  it  away  without  finishing  it.  It  is  a most 
entertaining  and  instructive  volume  from  cover  to  cover.  The  author’s  style  is  concise  and  graceful,  we  might  say  charm- 
ing ; and  the  publishers  have  put  the  matter  before  us  in  as  neat  a book  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a day.— Rasmus  B. 
Anderson,  in  The  Dial. 


A SONG  OF  LIFE. 

By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  Profusely  illustrated 
by  the  author  and  Robert  Forsyth.  $1.25. 

A special  student  of  biology  and  embryology,  a charming 
writer,  and  a graceful  delineator  with  the  pencil,  the  author 
possesses  the  rare  combination  of  scientific,  literary,  and  ar- 
tistic attainments  which  render  such  a work  possible.  It  is 
in  effect  a science -primer,  dealing  with  the  all-important  but 
difficult  subject  of  the  transmission  of  life ; it  is  also  a prose 
poem,  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  plant  and  animal  existence 
1.1  a most  charming  and  delicate  manner;  it  is,  further,  a 
picture-gallery.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  the  young, 
to  whom  its  eloquent  ana  significant  44  Song  of  Life  ” will 
hardly  be  sung  in  vain. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS. 

By  Jane  Porter.  Finely  printed  and  bound. 
2 vols.,  i6mo,  gilt  tops,  $2.50. 

No  one  who  has  read  44 The  Scottish  Chiefs”  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  re-read  it  in  this  beautiful  new  edition, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  find  many  new  readers. 

LYRICS  OF  THE  LIVING  CHURCH. 

Original  Poems  Compiled  from  14  The  Living 
Church.”  Edited  by  C.  W.  Leffingwell. 
Illustrated,  i2mo,  $>■50. 

The  poems  are  all  of  a deep  religious  nature,  and  contain 
inspiration  and  comfort  for  all  who  are  seeking  the  Higher 
Life.  As  a whole,  it  is  a volume  of  religious  verse  of  very 
unusual  merit,  and  puts  into  permanent  form  those  sweet 
songs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  singers  who  have  in  many  in- 
stances lifted  tneir  voices  but  once. 


A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

For  Young  People.  By  Miss  E.  S.  Kirkland, 
author  of  “A  Short  History  of  France,” 
“Speech  and  Manners,”  etc.  l2mo,  $1.25. 

Many  admirers  of  Miss  Kirkland’s  44  Short  History  of 
France,”  and  especially  those  who  believe  that  no  short  his- 
tory of  England,  properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young 
Americans,  now  exists,  have  ur^ed  her  to  write  a history  of 
England  upon  the  same  plan.  This  admirable  book  will  be 
found  to  be  even  an  improvement  upon  her  popular  history 
of  France.  It  is  calm  and  judicial  in  its  judgments,  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  times,  and  tells  the  entire  story  justly 
and  dispassionately. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

By  Regina  Maria  Roche.  Finely  printed  and 
bound.  2 vols.,  i6mo,  gilt  tops,  $2.50. 

There  is  not  a readable  edition  of  this  delightful  and  long- 
popular  book  accessible  to  the  public.  The  present  hand- 
some edition  is  an  attempt  to  put  it  in  an  inexpensive  but 
worthy  form. 

DOWN  THE  O-HI-O. 

By  Charles  H.  Roberts.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

44  It  has  free  movement  and  a racy  flavor  not  unlike  the 
old  river  song.” — Nation. 

44  The  horse-race  is  as  dramatic  and  as  vividly  told  as  the 
chariot-race  in  * lien-Hur.*” — Chicago  Tribune. 

44  It  is  almost  worth  the  high  praise  of  spontaneous  or 
artless  art.” — Louisville  Times. 
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TRAVELS  AMONGST  THE  GREAT  ANDES  OF  THE 

EQUATOR. 

By  Edward  Whymper.  With  Maps  and  140  original  Illustrations,  drawn  by  various  artists 
and  engraved  by  the  author.  8vo,  $6.00. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  in  the  literature  of  travel.  In  almost  every  branch  of  science  it 
records  new  discoveries  ; its  descriptions  are  intensely  interesting  ; and  as  an  account  of  mountain 
adventure  it  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  described  the  fatal  first  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn.  The  illus- 
trations are  notable  for  their  excellence,  abundance,  and  realism. 


THE  DIVORCE  OF 

CATHERINE  OF  AEBAGOH. 

By  James  A.  Froude.  8vo,  $2.50. 


THE  SABBATH  IN 

PURITAN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle.  i2mo,  $1.25. 


ON  THE  BORDER  WITH  CROOK. 

By  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke.  Illustrated.  8vo,  $3.50. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Captain  Bourke  served  on  the  Western  frontier.  He  was  very  close  to  General  Crook, 
accompanying  him  on  his  three  principal  campaigns,  and  this  book  is  the  result  of  thfc  copious  diaries  that  neither  danger 
nor  discomfort  prevented  him  from  keeping.  It  is  a complete  picture  of  the  border  life  of  an  army  officer  during  a most 
interesting  period  of  our  history. 


AOBOSS  RUSSIA. 

From  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  By  Charles  A. 
Stoddard.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.50. 


ELSKET. 

And  Other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
i2mo,  $1.00. 


LIFE,  CORRESPONDENCE,  AND  SPEECHES  OF  PATRICK 

HENRY. 

By  William  Wirt  Henry.  With  Portrait.  Eleven  hundred  sets,  printed  from  type.  3 vols., 
8 vo,  $12.00,  net.  Volume  /.  now  ready. 

This  biography,  written  by  the  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry,  is  a fascinating  portrait  of  the  great  patriot,  incorporating 
much  new  material,  and  forming  the  first  adequate  and  authoritative  account  of  nis  interesting  career.  It  is  printed  from 
type  in  handsome  form,  two  volumes  being  devoted  to  the  life  and  one  to  the  correspondence  and  speeches. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

By  G.  Baldwin  Brown.  With  Illustrations. 
i2mo,  $1.00,  net. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  University  Extension  Manuals, 
this  handy  volume  well  illustrates  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  series. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE 

A Book  for  Every  One.  By  the  Author  of 
“How  to  be  Happy  though  Married,"  “The 
Five  Talents  of  Women,"  and  “ Manners  Makyth 
Man."  i2mo,  $1.25. 


FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 

Each  volume  with  Portrait,  i2mo,  $1.25. 

The  popular  success  of  these  delightful  books  is  now  well  known.  The  publication  of  the  volume 
on  “ Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Downfall  of  Royalty  " (ready  immediately)  will  complete  the  list  of 
those  dealing  with  the  momentous  times  before,  during,  and  after  the  French  Revolution.  They  are 
sold,  singly  or  in  groups,  as  follows:  Marie  Antoinette,  3 vols.  in  a box,  $3.75  ; Empress  Jose- 
phine, 3 vols.  in  a box,  $3.75  ; Empress  Marie  Louise,  4 vols.  in  a box,  $5,001  The  complete 
set  of  10  vols.  in  a box,  #12.50. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 


STORIES  FOR  BOYS : By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $i.oa 

CONTENTS : The  Reporter  who  made  himself  King. — The  Great  Tri-Club  Tour- 
nament ; a tennis  story. — Richard  Carr’s  Baby;  a foot -ball  story. — Midsummer  Pirates; 
a yachting  story. — Bibber’s  Base -Ball  Nine.— The  Jump  from  Corey  Sup. — The  Story 
of  a Jockey. 


NEW  BOOKS  BY  G.  A.  HENTY:— 

The  Dash  for  Khartoum,  a Tale  of  the 
Nile. — Redskin  and  Cowboy,  a Tale  of  the 
Western  Plains. — Heu>  Fast  for  England, 
a Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Each  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Henty’s  books  never  fail  to  interest. — London. 
Academy. 


PILOTS  OF  POMONA:  A Story  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands.  Bv  Robert  Leighton.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  $1.50. 

THE  BOY  SETTLERS : A Story  of  Early 
Times  in  Kansas.  By  Noah  Brooks.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  #1.25. 

A NEW  MEXICO  DAVID,  and  other  Stories 
and  Sketches  of  the  Southwest.  By  C.  F. 
Lummis.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $1.25. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 
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DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


In  the  Series  Makers  of  America: 


JOHN  WINTHROP.  By  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Twichell.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

ROBERT  PULTON.  By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurs- 
ton, of  Cornell  University.  i2mo,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

THOMAS  HOOKER.  By  George  L. Walker, 
D.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


COTTON  MATHER.  By  Prof.  Barrett 
Wendell,  of  Harvard  University.  i2mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON.  By  Wm.  El- 
liot Griffis,  D.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

SAM  HOUSTON.  By  Henry  Bruce,  Esq. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 


Previously  published  in  this  series:  GEORGE  AND  OEOILIUS  CALVERT, by  Wm.  Hand  Browne;  JAMES 
EDWARD  OGLETHORPE, by  Henry  Bruce;  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  by  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale  University; 
FRANCIS  HIGGINSON,  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Other  volumes  will  follow  rapidly. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  STYLES  OP  ARCHITECTURE.  By  James  Fer- 
GUSSON,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.,etc.,  etc.  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  with  many 
new  illustrations  by  Robert  Kerr,  Professor  of  Architecture  in  King’s  College,  London.  Two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  several  hundred  illustrations,  half  roan,  $10.00  ; half  morocco,  $15.00. 

EASTERN  AND  INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
etc.,  etc.  A new  edition  from  new  plates.  Two  volumes,  octavo,  half  roan,  $10.00;  half 
morocco,  $15  .00. 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.  By  Hamilton  W.'  Mabie,  author  of  “ My  Study  Fire/’ 
“ Under  the  Trees,”  etc.,  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

PRISON  LIFE  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  From  the  French  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras  n/e  Noailles.  i2mo,  cloth,  cut  or  uncut,  $1.25  (in  the  Giunta  Series). 

THE  FINANCES  AND  THE  FINANCIER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION:  A Life  of  Rob- 
ert Morris.  By  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sumner,  of  Yale  University.  Two  volumes,  octavo,  cloth,  $5.00. 

HOUSE  AND  HEARTH.  By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

IN  BISCAYNB  BAY.  A Novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  off  the  Florida  coast.  With  thirty- 
six  illustrations.  Octavo,  cloth,  $2.25. 


In  the  Portia  Series : 


TALKS  WITH  GIRLS  ON  SELF- 
CULTURE.  By  Eliza  Chester,  author  of 
44  Girls  and  Women.”  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


THE  ART  OP  ENTERTAINING.  By  Mrs. 
M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  author  of  “ Manners 
and  Social  Usages.”  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXERCISE  FOR  WOMEN.  Illustrated.  By 
Dr.  Mary  Taylor  Bissell.  i2rao,  cloth,  $1.25. 


THE  COUNTESS  RUDOLSTADT  : A Sequel  to  Consuelo.  By  George  Sand.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Frank  II.  Potter,  Esq.  Two  volumes,  l2mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $2.50. 

A SISTER  TO  ESAU.  A Novel.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Author  of  “Jan  Vedder’s  Wife,” 
etc.,  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  AND  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  By  Capt.  Albert 
Markham,  R.  N.  (in  the  Scries  Great  Explorers  and  Explorations ).  i2mo,  cloth,  with  illus- 
trations, #1.25. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB  (in  the  Giunta  Series).  Edited,  with 
an  introduction,  by  Brander  Matthews.  i2mo,  cloth,  cut  or  uncut,  $1.25. 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  An  entirely  new  edition  from  entirely  new'  plates. 

, Illustrated  with  etchings  and  engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  H.  K.  Browne  (Phiz),  Barnard, 
and  others.  Forty-eight  volumes,  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $60.00  ; half  calf  or  morocco,  $120.00. 

SCHOULER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A new  volume — Volume  V. 
Octavo,  cloth,  $2.25  ; sets  of  the  five  volumes,  $11.25. 

WATCH  HO!  WATCH!  ON  LIFE'S  DEEP  SEA.  By  Elisabeth  N.  Little.  Illus- 
trated from  designs  in  water  colors.  Oblong  quarto,  boards,  $2.50  ; cloth,  $3.50  ; morocco,  *5  00. 

BATTLE-FIELDS  AND  VICTORY.  By  Willis  J.  Abbot.  A sequel  to  “Battle-Fields  of 
'61  ” and  “ Battle-Fields  and  Camp-Fires.”  Quarto,  cloth,  with  many  illustrations,  $3.00. 

WITCH  WINNIE’S  MYSTERY;  a Sequel  to  Witch  Winnie.  By  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney.  With  illustrations  by  Gibson.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
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Houghton , Mifflin  & Company. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

A New  Riverside  Edition  of  his  IVorks,  carefully  revised  for  this  issue  by 
Dr.  Holmes;  n volumes,  of  which  six  are  now  ready : The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Professor  at  the'  Breakfast  Table,  The  Poet  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,  Over  the  Teacups,  Elsie  Hen  tier,  The  Guardian  Hi  n gel. 
Each,  crown  octavo,  $1.50. 

This  edition  will  contain  several  portraits.  Dr.  Holmes  has  written  new  prefaces  for  many  of 
the  prose  volumes,  and  annotated  the  poems.  The  edition  is  very  attractively  bound. 

BETTY  ALDEN. 

By  JANE  G.  AUSTIN,  author  of  “ A Nameless  Nobleman,’'  “ Standisb 
of  Standisb,”  ilCDoctor  Le  Baron  and  bis  Daughters,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

Betty  Alden  was  the  daughter  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  She  is  the  heroine  of  a novel  rich 
in  descriptions  of  the  early  life  of  New  England.  It  is  full  of  the  history  and  picturesque 
incidents  of  the  early  Pilgrim  story,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Austin’s 
very  successful  books  about  the  Old  Plymouth  Colony. 

THE  LADY  OF  FORT  ST.  JOHN. 

By  MARY  HARTWELL  CA THERIVOOD,  author  of  "The  Romance  of 
Dollar d,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

Fort  St.  John  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  New  Brunswick,  and  held  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  de  la  Tour,  one  of  the  French  lords  of  Acadia  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  the  “ Lady”  of  the  fort,  is  a charming  character,  of  heroic  fidelity  and 
queenly  grace.  The  story  is  powerfully  written,  and  accurately  portrays  the  thoughts  and 
customs,  the  struggles  and  loyalties,  of  the  epoch  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  deeply  interesting  of  recent  novels. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 


And  how  he  Received  and  Imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery.  By  JUSTIN 
IVINSOR,  editor  of  “ The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America,” 
“ Reader’s  Handbook  of  the  Revolution,”  etc.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
8vo,  $4.00. 

Mr.  Winsor's  historical  studies  give  him  exceptional  qualifications  for  telling  the  story  of 
Columbus,  and  for  describing  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
how  Columbus  came  to  make  his  great  venture. 

JOSEPH  HARDY  NEESIMA. 

By  ARTHUR  SHERBURNE  HARDY,  author  of  " But  Yet  a Woman," 
‘ ‘ Passe  Rose,  ’ ’ etc.  With  Portraits  of  Mr.  Neesima  and  Hon.  Alpbeus 
Hardy.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Neesima  is  one  of  remarkable  interest.  He  ran  away  from  Japan  to  America, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  of  Boston, 
who  educated  him  until  he  graduated  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  returned  to 
Japan  as  a missionary,  founded  a university,  and  became  the  most  famous  of  Japanese.  The 
biography  consists  largely  of  letters  from  Mr.  Neesima  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  modem  transformation  of  Japan. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent  by  mail , postpaid , on  receipt  of  price , by  tbe  Publishers „ 
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Brilliant  Contributors. 

Articles  hive  been  written  expressly  in f the  forthcacaing  Tolnxne  by  a bc*t  of  eminent  earn  t£& 

t amwig  rhum  the  i/Tk'vmg  may  be  mentkiaed : Pl;\  ‘ 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

Dr  Lyman  Abbott.  The  Earl  of  Meath.  Andrew  Carnegie- 

Frank  R.  Stockton.  Admiral  S.  B.  Luce.  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Charles  Dickens.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Donald  Q.  Mitchell. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  Vasili  Verestchagin. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond.  Admiral  Kimberly.  Lucy  Laroom. 

Gail  Hamilton.  Walter  Besant.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  Amelia  E.  Barr.  Camilla  L'rso. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

Tfe  Serial  -.Stories  he  )h-:  coining  ym r will  | >e  of .'rare  interest  and  variety,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

.following  list  of  inks  and  authors: 

Totfarerg5,  a Story  of  xii*  S by.-  . . G.-  Brown* 

Smoky  Day.$*  -V:  ^brTI ! ^orfy\, p f t * *-  ’ Edward  W.  Thomson,  ! 

On  the  Lone  Mountain  Route,  A Talv-  by  Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 

A Boy  Lieutenant.  A Ann-  Ssttsuv-:  a 0?ik*r  ; by  . Free  5.  Bowley. 

How  Dickon  Came  By  His  Name>  A by  , Harold  Ff**ttrw 

Two  *•  Techs M Abroad/  a T<mr  of  the  \Vo rid;  fey  . . C-  A-  Stephens* 

A Voung  Knight  of  Honor*  A Sto;  % ■ * a Miss  Fanny  :.M-  JoIhisdil. 

A Tale  of  the  Tow-Path,  The  Hard  Life  us  Home;  by  , . Homer  Qreeste, 

Lois  Mafkd‘s  Dangerous  Gift-  A Story  of  a Qaaket  i/nv  t . Mrs.  Mary.  Catherine  Lee,  j 
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The  Youth's  Companion  Announcements — continued. 


Three  Special  Features. 

A Rare  Young  Man;  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  • 

This  is  the  third  article  which  the  great  English  statesman  has  written  expressly  for  The  Companion.  It 
describes  the  life  of  a young  inventor  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  lofty  character.  From  the  first  line  to  the  last  ' 
it  is  deeply  interesting,  and  is  written  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable;  by  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Mr.  Field  was  the  projector  of  the  first  Atlantic  Cable,  and  his  personal  narrative  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
encountered  before  the  enterprise  succeeded  has  the  thrilling  interest  of  a romance. 

Episodes  in  My  Life;  by  the  Count  de  Lesseps. 

The  venerable  Count  de  Lesseps  tells  in  a most  amusing  manner  how  he  came  to  build  the  Suez  Canal. 

Glimpses  of  Royalty. 

Housekeeping  at  Windsor  Castle ; by  Lady  Jeune. 

How  Queen  Victoria  Travels;  by  ...  H.  W.  Lucy. 

The  Story  of  Kensington  Palace  and  its  Famous  Occupants;  The  Marquis  of  Lome. 

How  I Met  the  Queen ; an  amusing  incident,  by  . Nugent  Robinson. 

Kings  Who  Earn  Their  Living;  by  Gail  Hamilton. 

A Visit  to  Balmoral  Castle;  by  ...  Molly  Elliot  Seawetl. 

Papers  on  Natural  History. 

My  Chameleons.  How  i kept  them;  by  . . Miss  Q.  M.  Maynard. 

The  Nimrods  of  the  Insect  World;  by  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook. 

Stories  of  the  Central  Park  Menagerie;  by  the  Superintendent,  W.  A.  Conklin. 

The  Aerial  Messenger  Co.,  Limited.  A novel  article  on  Carrier  Pigeons;  by  H.  E.  Wallace. 

“ Impey,  the  Bat,”  and  other  papers,  curious  instances  of  Animal  Intelligence;  Mrs.  Eliza  Brightwen. 
Bird  Life  in  an  Old  Apple  Orchard ; Young  Birds ; The  Partridge ; John  Burroughs. 


The  Youth’s  Companion  Announcements — continued. 


Hints  on  Self-Education. 

Take  the  case  of  a boy  who,  through  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  is  compelled  to  leave  school  and 
to  earn  a living  at  fourteen  or  fifteen.  He  is  fond  of  study  and  desires  to  continue  his  education.  What 
advice  would  you  give  him  ? This  question  is  answered  in  a most  important  Series  of  Articles  by : 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ex-Pres.  of  Cornell  University. 

President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University. 

President  E.  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College. 

President  O.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University. 

President  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  College. 


Travel. 


Some  very  Queer  Passengers ; by 
A Voyage  to  Madeira ; by 
New  Discoveries  in  Pompeii ; by 
A Woman’s  Journey  in  North  Africa;  by 
A Climb  up  Mount  Vesuvius;  by 
A Pedestrian  Trip  in  Modern  Greece;  by 
Yachting  on  the  Edge  of  a Cyclone ; by 
The  Busiest  Town  on  the  Danube;  by 
In  the  Don  Cossacks’  Land ; by 
Life  on  a Russian  Estate ; by  . 


. CapL  Chas.  W.  Kennedy. 

Admiral  Kimberly. 
Prof.  Rodolfo  LandanL 
Mrs.  Annie  Martin. 
Eustace  N.  Rotfe. 
The  Late  Rev.  H.  B.  Carpenter. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Roth  rock. 
W.  B.  Churchward. 
The  Countess  Norraikow. 
Mrs.  B.  MacGahan. 


Southern  Stories. 

The  Stories  of  Southern  Life  by  Southern  Writers  will  be  a marked  feature  of  The  Companion  during 
the  year  1892.  Among  the  authors  of  these  Stories  may  be  mentioned  Julia  Magruder,  Elizabeth  W. 
Bellamy,  Mr s.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Marie  B.  Williams. 


Looking  Back  on  Girlhood. 

A Series  of  pleasant  Anecdotal  Sketches  of  the  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  their  Youth;  by 

Sara  Orne  Jewett,  Margaret  Deland,  Lucy  La r com,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


Boys  and  Girls  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

By  the  Director-General  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago. 

A Most  Valuable  Paper.  What  young  Americans  may  do  as  exhibitors;  by  Col.  George  R.  Davis. 

[Continued  on  the  following  page.] 
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The  Youth’s  Companion  Announcements 


continued. 


Popular  Science. 

The  Air  we  Breathe  and  the  Water  we  Drink.  Two  Papers  within 
the  understanding  of  a child,  yet  full  of  the  most  valuable  information;  by 
Popular  Mistakes  about  Snakes.  Popular  Mistakes  about  Indians. 

Many  errors  corrected  by  the  Naturalist  of  the  Wheeler  Expedition,  . 
The  Climate  of  the  Moon.  The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 
A Snow-Storm  on  Mars.  Three  Papers  on  Astronomy;  by  , 


Sir  Lyon  Playfair. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Henshaw. 
Agnes  M.  Clerke* 


Sea  Stories. 

W.  Clark  Russell,  the  celebrated  Sea  Novelist,  has  written  three  stories  in  his  best  vein,  which  will 
be  printed  exclusively  in  the  next  volume  of  The  Companion.  The  titles  of  the  stories  are : 

The  Haunted  Cliff.  A Yarn  of  Ramsgate  Harbor.  An  Ocean  Stampede. 

Adventure  Sketches. 

More  than  a hundred  capital  Stories  of  Adventure,  Pioneering,  Hunting,  Touring 

will  be  printed  in  this  Volume;  among  them  are: 

Blown  Across  Lake  Superior ; by 

Flash-Light.  How  two  Girls  brought  confusion  upon  Village  Rogues;  by 
In  the  Burning  Pineries.  A Story  of  the  Timber  Lands  of  Michigan;  by 
A Young  Doctor’s  Queer  Patients.  Experiences  on  the  Paraguay;  by 
The  Cruise  Of  a Wagon-Camp.  A Tour  in  a Camp  on  Wheels;  by 

Shut  up  in  a Microbe  Oven.  The  Legend  of  a Brass  Kettle. 


Railway  Life. 

The  Safest  Part  of  a Train ; by  Col.  H.  Q.  Prout. 

Success  in  Railway  Life;  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Central,  Theo.  Voorhees. 
Asleep  at  his  post;  by  a former  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  Charles  Paine. 
Roundhouse  Stories.  Rollicking  and  pathetic;  by  . An  Old  Brakeman. 


in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe 

Howard  Questor. 
Henry  Farley. 
O.  E.  Lalke. 
Herbert  Philbrook,  M.D. 
C.  A.  Stephens. 
A Wild  Pig  Trap. 


rj  rj  \ "5  New  Subscribers  who  send  Si. 75  now  will  receive  The  Companion 
1"^  It  free  to  January  1,  1892,  and  for  a full  year  from  that  date, 

including  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  Please  mention  this  Magazine. 

The  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Cheek , Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 
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The  Reed  School. 

In  charge  of  Miss  Julia  G-  McAllister,  Principal. 

Mrs.  Svlvanus  Kked,  Visitor.  28th  year.  The  third 
building,  No.  ics  just  added  to  the  school,  affords  improved 
accommodations  to  both  resident  and  day  pupils. 

6,  8,  and  10  East  53d  Sl,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Graham, 

Successors  to  the  Misses  Gkeen.  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls.  Established  in  1816. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  29th  year 

Miss  Day,  Prin.  33  W.  40th  Sl,  New  York  City. 


Madame  da  Silva. 

School  for  Girls.  French  the  language  of  the  school  and 
the  family.  33d  year. 

34  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Mademoiselle  Veltin. 

School  for  Girls.  Primary,  Academic,  and  College.  Kinder- 
garten conducted  entirely  in  French.  Sixth  year. 

175  West  73d  Sl,  New  York  City. 


Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner. 

Home  School  for  Girls.  Advanced  classes  with  Columbia 
College  Professors.  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  New  York  Collegiate  Institute 

(A  Rugby  for  Girls).  Primary.  Academic,  and  Collegiate 
Departments.  Especial  attention  to  Physical  Training. 
Rev.  Alfred  C.  Roe,  Principal. 

233  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Wreaks. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children, 
with  Kindergarten. 

37  East  68th  Sl,  New  York  City. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Primary  and  academic  work,  including  preparation  for  Col- 
lege and  for  the  Columbia  and  Harvard  Examination  for 
Women.  7*3-7*  5 Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  Girls. 

Reopens  September  28. 

15  E.  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Special  Courses  of 
Study. 

10  E.  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  New  York  City. 

Leading  Musical  Institute  of  America. 

Dudley  Buck,  Clifford  Schmidt, 

Emilio  Agramonte,  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence, 

Charles  B.  Hawley,  H.  R.  Palmer, 

Sumner  Salter,  Geo.  M.  Greene, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  H.  D.  Hanchett,  M.D. 

Harry  Rowe  Shelley,  Etelka  Utassi, 

Are  among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Faculty.  Board- 
ing Department  for  ladies.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Address  H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

19  and  21  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Columbia  Institute. 

Commercial  and  College  preparation.  Military  Drill \ 
Four  boys  received  into  family.  17th  year  begins  Sept.  30. 
Fowler  and  Shaw,  Principals. 

729^735  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  American  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  Arts. 

(Lyceum  School  of  Acting.)  F.  H.  Sargent,  Director. 
Examinations  for  admission  to  the  school  in  October,  held 
daily  from  July  15.  Apply  to  E.  P.  Stephenson, 

22  East  24th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls 

Will  reopen  September  30th. 

140-142  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I The  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Gtris.  41st  year, 
for  circulars, 

1 38-140  Montague  Sl,  Brooklyn, 


Address 

NY. 


The  Chautaoqsa  Hone  Reading  Sysien 

begins  its  fourteenth  year  this  autumn. 
The  course  includes  American  History, 
Government,  and  Literature.  The  read- 
ing is  definitely  outlined  and  helpfully 
supervised.  Thousands  of  parents  take 
this  course  in  order  to  keep  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  children  who  are  in 
school  or  college.  The  plan  appeals  to 
thoughtful,  earnest  people  who  feel  the 
loss  of  educational  opportunities.  Ad- 
dress The  Chautauqua  Office , Drawer  194, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


THOROUGH  SYSTEMATIC  HOME  STUDY. 


Chautauqua  College. 


LATIN, 

GREEK, 

ENGLISH, 

GERMAN, 

FRENCH, 

MATHEMATICS, 

PSYCHOLOGY, 

HISTORY, 

ECONOMICS, 

SCIENCES, ETC. 


1.  Studies  guided,  instructions  given, 
papers  corrected  by  correspond- 
ence. 

2.  Faculty  composed  of  professors  in 
I leading  American  Colleges. 

8.  Students  take  full  College  courses 
or  special  branches. 

4.  Preparatory  Department  for  those 
unprepared  to  ao  College  work. 

I 5.  Time  to  suit  the  studenL 

6.  Tuition  fees  low. 


For  information  in  regard  to  course  of  study  and  methods 
of  work,  address 

Chautauqua  Collect,  Drawar  1 94,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Riverview  Academy. 

56th  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  College,  the  Govern- 
ment Academies,  and  Business.  Military  Organization. 
Bisbkb  & Amen,  Principals. 

PoUGHKEEPSIR,  N.  Y. 


Eastman  Business  College. 

Open  all  the  vear.  A live  school  for  the  training  of  live 
business  men.  persons  of  both  sexes  taught  to  earn  a living 
and  carefully  prepared  for  honorable  positions.  'Thorough  in- 
struction in  Book-keeping,  Banking.  Commercial  l.aw.  Pen- 
manship, Correspondence,  Arithmetic,  etc.  Telegraphing, 
Stenography,  Type-writing,  etc  Business  men  supplied  with 
competent  assistants  on  short  notice-  No  charge  for  situa- 
tions furnished.  Terms  reasonable.  Time  short.  For  in- 
formation, address  Carrington  Gaines. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Siglar’s  Preparatory  School. 

The  mistake  in  bringing  up  boys  begins  at  eight.  A pam- 
phlet. (£6oo  a year.) 

H.  W.  Siglar,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Home  Institute. 

A Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Will  reopen  Sept.  17. 
Miss  M*.  W.  Metcalf,  Principal.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Granger  Place  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Caroline  A.  Comstock,  Pres. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Elmira  Shorthand  College. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  successful  shorthand  col- 
lege in  Southern  New  York.  Practical  instructors  in  short- 
hand, typewriting,  reporting.  &c.  Tuition  and  board  much 
lower  than  in  larger  cities.  Positions  for  students.  For  cir- 
cular address  J.  W.  Roberts,  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page . 
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SCHOOL8  & COLLEGES, 


MJ|  I 1 CIO  Instruction  in  Piano,  Onran,  Voice, 
■VI  WCMw  Violin,  Solfeggio,  Harmony,  Etc. 
Tuition,  CIO  to  g60  for  <0  Cuss  and  Private  Les- 
sons. Many  Recitals,  Lectures,  Pptn  all 

Classes,also Orchestral Practice,™  lm  Em  E.  pupils. 
ELOCUTION  — Oratory,  Dramatic  and  Lyric 
Action,  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  Literature,  Piano 
and  Organ  Tuning.  A Comfortable  U^%IUI  ET 
for  Lady  Students.  Calendar  free.  ■ ■ Iwi  B 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept*  lO,  1891* 
CAUL  FAELTEN,  Director. 

L.  8.  ANDER80N,  Bus.  Sanagtri 

Franklin  8quaref  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Cambridge  School 

(for  Girls.)  Application  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  Director, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Mitchell’s  Boys*  School. 

iS  miles  from  Bouton,  on  the  B.  & L.  R.  R.  A strictly  se- 
lect Family  School  for  Boys  from  7 to  15  inclusive.  Send 
for  circular  to 

M.  C.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Billerica,  Mass. 


Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

“Thi  Elms.”  Miss  Porter,  Principal.  Certificate  ad- 
mits to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith-  Quincy  Method  for 
Children.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Walnut  Lane  School, 

Formerly  Madame  Clement's.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies.  35th  year  opens  Sept.  23.  Academical  and 
College  Preparatory  Courses.  Pupils  enter  Wellesley  on  our 
examination  For  circulars,  address  Mrs-  1 hhodora  B. 
Richards,  Principal,  Miss  Sara  Louisa  Tracy,  A M.,  As- 
sociate Principal.  Germantown,  Phila. 


Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  St., 
Phila.,  to  Ogontz.  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  Cooke. 
For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.  Opens  Sept.  30. 

Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co-,  Pa. 


Bordentown  (N.  J.)  College 

for  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Oiartered  1853.  Will  re- 
open September  16,  1891.  Belles-Lettres,  Music,  and  Art 
Courses.  Also  Preparatoiy  Dept.  Address  Mrs.  Gertrude 
G.  Bowen,  M.L.A.,  President,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 


Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

Caroline  M.  Grrrish,  A.B. 

Eleventh  year.  Preparation  for  College  Circulars  on  ap- 
plication. Englewood,  N.  J. 


Lakewood  Heights  School. 

Among  the  pines.  A thorough  and  attractive  school  for 
boys.  James  W.  Morey,  Principal.  Opens  Oct.  1st. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Miss  Aiken’s  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thirty-sixth  year  begins  October  7,  1891.  For  circulars, 
and  Miss  Aiken's  Methods  for  Concentration,  address 
Miss  Catherine  Aiken,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Ashley  Hall. 

Home  and  fitting  school  for  twenty  young  ladies.  Ten 
miles  from  Boston.  Music.  Art,  and  Modem  Languages. 
Miss  Whittemore,  Principal. 

Mon  tv  ale.  Mass. 

Mt.  Auburn  Institute. 

French  and  English  Home  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

H.  Thane  Miller,  President. 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Miss  Marshall’s  English  and  French 

Boarding  and  Dav  School.  Location  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble iu  the  city.  Music  Department  in  charge  of  the  ablest 
instructors.  Pupils  prepared  for  College. 

1408  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Hardy  School. 

A College  Preparatoiy  School  for  Girls,  reopens  Sept.  23, 
1891.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Wellesley,  and  other 
Eastern  Colleges.  Native  teachers  in  French  and  German. 
Special  departments  in  Art  and  Music.  A handsome  new 
building  with  ample  grounds.  For  circulars  or  information 
concerning  the  school  apply  to  Kate  B-  Hardy,  Anna  R. 
Hairs,  Principals.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Chicago  Musical  College. 

Established  Quarter  of  a Century.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
Dr.  F.  Ziegfield,  Pres.  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Athenaeum— “ People’s  College.” 

Elegant  new  building.  Academic.  Business,  or  Mechanical 
education.  Address  E.  I.  Galvin,  Supt.,  for  catalogue. 

Chicago,  111. 


SOUND  BODIES  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIKIE. 

This  admirable  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land.  It  is  a 
manual  of  safe  and  simple  exercises  for  developing  the  physical  system,  arranged  especially  for  school 
use.  If  only  one  third,  or  even  one  fourth,  of  the  time  now  given  in  our  public  schools  to  the  study  of 
Physiology  could  be  devoted  to  the  health-giving  exercises  contained  in  this  volume,  it  would  not  only 
contribute  far  more  largely  to  the  building-up  of  a hale,  hearty,  and  enduring  manhood  and  woman- 
hood among  the  youth  of  the  present  generation,  but  bring  intellectual  with  bodily  strength  as  well. 

The  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  as  follows  : 

Part  /. — Suggestions  to  the  Teacher  on  Enlarging  Chest,  etc. 

Part  it.  Tift  ARM. — Fore-Arm  Exercise,  the  Biceps,  Muscles,  etc. 

Parts  III.  A IV.  THE  SHOULDER  AND  UPPER  BACK. 

Part  ¥.  THE  SMALL  OF  THE  BACK. — First  and  Second  Exercise  for  Back  of  Waist. 

Part  Vi.  THE  SIDES. 

Part  VI f.  THE  CHEST. — First  Home  Chest  Exercises,  Results  of  Chest  Exercise. 

Part  V//I.  ABDOMINAL  MUSCLES. 

Parts  IK.  A X.  THE  THIGH. — F ront-of-the-Thigh  Exercise,  Running,  etc. 

Parts  XI.  A XII.  THE  LEG  BELOW  THE  KNEE  AND  SHIN  MUSCLE.— Work  for  Leg  below  the 
Knee,  First  Shin-Muscle  Exercise. 

“SOUND  BODIES  FOR  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS”  is  bound  in  cloth,  contains  168  pages, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  for  examination  with  a view  to  class  use,  on  receipt  of  60 
cents. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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SOLID  SILVER 


The  assortment  of  wares  in 
Solid  Silver  made  and  shown 
by  Gorham  Ml*v..  G ».  is  the 
most  extensive  ever  offered.  At 
no  previous  season  has  their 
stock  been  so  attractive  or  the 
variety  from  which 
to  select  highly  / 

finished  Fam  i , 

Silver,  elaborate 
Wedding  . 

Presents,  tjkgmi 
and  small 

Novelties  mmMdjelfc 
peculiar  to 
this  estab- 
lishment, 
so  great. 


GORHAM  MFG.  CO 

SILVERSMITHS, 

Broadway  and  XQtb.  St.,  ISSTey 


PROVED  THE  SPEEDIEST. 


THE  “HAMMOND”  IS  THE  QUICKEST 
TYPEWRITER 


^o»1C!0Us,N0URISHING  f°£p 


And  does  the  handsomest  work. 


Invalids,  convalescents, 

* ANI>  THE  A6ED.  . 

11  FOR  NURSING-MOTHERS,  * 

Infants  - and  - children, 

*n  ft*v*4 4*i>  WiinH  Bfcfw,  t«M  * *mi»-  - m imgtu 

No  preparation  in  the  world  equals  Imperial. 
Grantm  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended-  As  a. 
medicinal  food  in  all  ailments  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels*  for  children,  for  convalescents,  or  any  of 
the  delicious  forms  in  which  it  may  be  prepared 
for  the  table,  it  is  unequalled-  While  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  as  food 
for  children,  to-day  it  is  sold  in  large  quantities  as, 
an  article  of  daily  consumption  for  the  strong  as 
well  as  the  weak-  Nothing  has  ever  been  invent- 
ed to  take  its  place  and  probably  never  will  be. 
— Troy,  N.  Y*x  Times, 

Imperial  Grakum. — Children  are  kept  in 
health,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  invalids  have 
not  only  been  kept  alive,  but  have  been  restore*! 
to  perfect  health  by  its  use.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  sale  increases  with  every  year. — 
The  AVt v York  Independent, 


EVEEY  LETTEfi  PEBFEOT, 

EVEEY  LINE  STRAIGHT, 
THE  EASIEST  MACHINE  TO  LEARN. 

In  awarding  the  Elliott  Cresson  Gold  Medal 
to  the  “ Hammond  M the  Expert  Mechanicians  of 
the  Franklin  Institute  say  it  is 

- THE  BEST  TYPEWRITING  MACHINE/* 

In  ordering  Seventy-five  “ Hammonds*'  for  one 
delivery,  the  United  States  Government  practically 

CONFIRM  their  judgment. 

THE  HAMMDND  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

447  and  449  East  $2d  St.,  New  York. 
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investment- 

Bays  and.  negotiates  Municipal, 
Railroad,  ¥^|f|i(w|^adi^.fa'ial,  and 
Irrigation 

Issues  its  debentures  and  nego- 
tiates mortgage  loans.  ' . . 
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